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Et os 
THIOPS anrimontaL, MARTIAL, and MINERAL. 
See Puarmacy-ZJndex. 
ETHMOIDES, in anatomy, a bone fituated in 
the middle of the bafis of the forehead or os frontis, 


and at the top of the root of the nofe, filling almoft 


the whole cavity of the noftrils. It has its name from 
39x05 cribrum, ** fieve,”’? and «des  form,”? becaufe all 
fpongy and porous. See Anatomy, n° 17. 

ETHNARCHA, Erunarcn, (formed of '5v@ na- 

tion, and «ex* command), a governor or ruler of a na- 
tion. : 
There are fome medals of Herod I. furnamed the 
Great, on one fide whereof is found ‘“Hpdov, and on the 
other Edvepxev, q. d. Herod the Ethnarch. Alter the 
battle of Philippi, we read that Antony, pafling over 
into Syria, conftituted Herod and Phafael his brother 
tetrarchs, and in that quality committed to them the 
adminiftration of the affairs of Judea. (Jof. Ant. lib. xiv. 
cap. 23.) Herod therefore had the government of the 
province before ever the Parthians entered Syria, or 
before Antigonus’s invafion, which did not happen till 
fix or feven years after Herod was commander in Ga- 
lilee. (Jof. lib. xiv. cap. 24, 25.) Confequently He- 
rod was then truly ethnarch, for he can be no other- 
wife denominated; fo that it mutt have been in that 
{pace of time that the medals were ftruck, which only 
give him this title: which medals are a confirmation 
of what we read in hiflory of the government which 
that prince wag intrufted with before he was raifed to 
the royalty. : 

Jolephus gives Herod the appellation of fetrarch in 
lieu of that of ecthnarch; but the two terms come fo 
near to each other, that it is eafy to confound them 
together. 

Though Hered the Great left by will to Archelans 
all Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, yet Jofephus tells us he 
was then only called ethnarch. 

ETHNOPHRONES, in antiquity, a fe@ of he- 
retics'in the feventh century, who made a profeffion of 
Chriftianity, but joined thereto all the ceremonies and 
follies of paganifm, as judicial aftrology, fortileges, au- 
guries, and other.divinations. 

ETIQUETTE, a French term, primarily denoting 
a ticket.or title affixed to a bag or bundle of papers, 
It is alfo ufed, when applied 
to the Spanifh and fome other courts, to fignify a 
particular account of what is to be done daily in the 
‘king’s houfchold, and in the chief ceremonies relating 
to it. It likewife denotes thofe forms that regulate 


the decorum .of conduct towards pezfons of various 


yanks and ftations. 
SETMULLER (Michael), a moft eminent phyfi- 
Vou. VIL. Part I, 


i 


cian, born at Leipfic in 1646. After having travelled Etna. 
through the greateft nart of Europe, he became pro- “Vv 


feffor of botany, chemiftry, and anatomy, at Leipfic ; 
where he died in 1683. He was a very voluminous 
writer ; his works making no lefs than 5 vols folio, as 
printed at Naples in 1728. His fon Michael FErneft 
Etmuller was alfo an ingenious phyfician, who publith- 
ed feveral pieces, and died in 1732. 


: : : r 
. ETNA, or Aitna, a famous burning mountain of Houel’s ob- 
Sicily, and the largeft in Europe ; of which an account fervations. 


has-been already given under the latter fpelling Auta. 
The following additional particulars relating to the 
eruptions, fize, fcenery, and produéts, of this cele- 
brated volceano,.are collected from the Voyage Pittore/que 
of M. Houel, who appears to have furveyed itswith 
greater accuracy than any former traveller. 

The form of mount Etna is that of a cone, very 
broad at the bafe, which is more than 4o miles in cir- 
cumference. From the bottom you afcend ten leagues 
before reaching its fummit on the fouth fide; and on 
any of the other fides, the way being not fo ftraight, 
would be confiderably longer. Etna is entirely com- 
pofed of fubftances that have been difcharged from the 
volcano in its various explofions. 

It appears from the quantities of marine bodies de- 
pofited all over the under part of Etna, that it muft 
have been once covered by ‘the fea to at leaft one 
half of its prefent height. The whole ifland of Sicily, 
and the greateft part of mount Etna, have been, in our 
author’s opinion, formed under water. But the period 
when the eruptions from this volcano firft commenced, 
the manner in which the fea fubfided, and the precife 
time at which it fell fo low as its prefent level on the 
fhores of Sicily, are facts concerning of which we 
have no certain knowledge. 

The general principle, however, M. Houel thinks 
may, be regarded as undeniable. When this mountain 
ftood half under water, the currents of the ocean 
would gradually accumulate upon it large maffes, both 
of its own produGions, fuch as fhells, and bones of 
fithes, and of various other matters, which would be 
intermixed with the volcanic matters difcharged from 
the focus of the burning mount. Ina long feries of 
ages thefe ftrata of heterogeneous matters would na- 
turally. become fo confiderable as to form the enor- 
mous mafs of mountains with which the volcano igs 
now furrounded. ‘The currents of the ocean might of- 
ten convey the volcanic matters to a confiderable 
diftance- from the volcanic focus. And there are 
mountains at no {mall diftance from Etna, which feem 
to haye been produced in this manner. Thofe of 
Carlintini, at the diftance of 15 leagues, confit chiefly 
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of a mixture of pozzolana with calcareous matters. 
At Lintini, and in places around.it, there are diflm& 
beds of pozzolana, fcorie, and real lava, as well as 
others in which all thefe matters are blended together 
in a mafs of calcareous matter. At Palazzolo, about 
24 miles from the city of Syracufe, the fides of the 
hills having been cut by the ftreams which. run down 
them, in many places to a confiderable depth, difplay 
huge maffes of lava, and extenfive beds of pozzolana. 
In the neighbourhood of Noto there are alfo volcanic 
productions to be found. 

At Pachino, where the ifland of Sicily- forms an 
angle, there are a range of hills extending for feveral 
miles, which confift all of pozzolana. 

The province of Val de Noto is more homogene- 
ous in the matters of which its foil confifts, than the 
two other dales of Sicily. 'Thefe, in every hill which 
they contain, exhibit a vaft variety of different matters. 
So amazing, indeed, is that variety, that they may be 
confidered as exhibiting a colleCtion of {pecimens of 
all the different materials which enter into the compo- 
fition of the globe. In thofe two dales few volcanic 
produétions have been yet obferved. But it is not to 
he inferred for this reafon, that they contain but few. 
‘They may be hereafter difcovered in great plenty. In 
the volcano of water at Maccalubbe, between Ara- 
gona and Girginti; in the baths of Caftellamare, near 
Alcamo and Segefte; in the baths of Termini, in the 


-ifles of Lipari; in the hot waters of Al, between 


Meffina and Taormina, by the lake in the valley of 
Caltagirone ; in all thefe places, which comprehend the 
whole circumference of Sicily, the influence of the 
volcano of Etna is, in fome meafure, felt. Nay, it 


would even feem, that in thefe places there are fo many 


volcanic craters. All of thefe are fo difpofed as to 
fhow that they exifted prior not only to the volcanic 
matters, but to the other fubftances intermixed with 
then. 


The waters of the fea bave, in former times, rifen, 


much higher than at prefent. But how they retreated, 
or whether they are to continue ftationary at their 
prefent height, we know not. For more than 2000 
years, during which Sicily has been inhabited, and has. 
had cities and harbours, the fea has not been ob- 


ferved either to recede or encroach in any confiderable 


degree. 
When the fea fubfided from mount Etna, the moun- 
tain muft have been covered over with fuch matters as 


“the fea ufually depofits; confequently with calcare- 


ous matters. A part of thofe matters would be in- 
durated by the aétion of the atmofphere, while the 


” eft would be carried down by the rain-waters, and 


again conveyed into the ocean. The torrents of rain- 
water which pour down the fides of mount Etna have 
furrowed its fides, by cutting out for themfelves chan- 
nels; and they have removed from its fummit, and are 


* {till removing to a farther diftance, all the extraneous 


* bodies upon it. 


In many places, they flow at prefent 
over a channel of lava, having cut through all the 


‘matters which lay above it: ftill, however, there re- 
~ main in many places both, calcareous matter and other 


marine produCtions, which fhow that this volcano has 
been once covered by the waters of the ocean. But 


“thefe are daily wafting away; not only the rains, but 
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men likewife, who carry them off as materials for lime 
and for building, confpire to deface them. 

No fewer than 77 cities, towns, and villages, are 
fcattered over the fides of Etna. ‘They are moft nu- 
merous on the fouth fide, where the temperature of 
the airis milder thanion the north. Reckoning thofe 
cities, towns, and villages, one. with another, to con- 
tain each 1200 or 1500 fouls, the whole number of 
the inhabitants of mount Etna will then be 92,400, 
or} 15,500. But itis certainly much more confiderable. 

On plate CLXXXIV. is exhibited a view of the Fig, x, 
north-eaft fide of the mountain, taken at fea. The 2 
lower part prefents to the eye very extenfive plains en- Account of 
tirely covered with lava of different thicknefs, on which nies 
vegetation has not yet made any progrefs. The ee py 
nearer the fhore the more barren is the ground; while tair. 
the fertility of the foil increafes as we advance farther 
inwards. ‘The mountain is every where full of vatt 
excavations; which our author confiders as a proof, 
that inftead of increafing in bulk, it is a€tually ina 
{tate of decay and diminution. ‘The vaft torrents of Suppofed 
lava, which overfpread the -fides of it from time to 'o be ge 
time, he confiders as infufficient to repair the waite cag ek 
occafioned by rains, rivulets, and torrents flowing down rr 
from the fummit. Unlefs the eruptions, therefore, be- 
come more frequent than they have been for fome 
time paft, he fuppofes that, by degrees, the height of 
the mountain mult be reduced'to that of the furround- 
ing beds of lava. He had not an opportunity of mea- 
furing the altitude of Etna himfelf; but he obferves 
that it had been done by the celebrated M. de Sauf- r 
fure, who found the elevation to be 10,036 feet. ‘This Sauffure’s 
was done on the 5th of June 1773, at 20 minutes af- account of 
ter feven in the morning. The height of the barome- ce 
ter on the moft’elevated part at the brink of the cra- sha 
ter was 18 inches 114 lines; which, by the neceflary 
corre€tions, is reduced to 18 inches 10};% lines. At 
the fame time the mercury at Catania, placed only one 
foot above the level of the fea, itood at 28 inches 2475 
lines; which muft be reduced to 28 inches 1% lines, on 
account: of the neceffary corre€tions for the thermo- 
meter. P 

From Giana our author had an opportunity of con- Mountains. 
templating the vaft number of caléareous mounts 0 calcare- 
{cattered over that part of Etna; which (he fays) US ™*'*e* 
‘‘ are nothing more than fragments, the flender re- 
mains of thofe enormous maffes which have been de- 
pofited all’around the bafe of mount Etna; and are a 
very curious. monument of the revolutions which this 
mountain has undergone.”’? They are of-a true calca- 
reous nature ; and the inhabitants are accuitomed to 
fupply themfelves with limeftone from them. “They 
ulfo ufe the ftones of which thefe mounts are com- 
pofed for the purpofes of building; as the lava is 
fo hard that it cannot be cut without the greatett 
difficulty, and they have no other ftone in thefe parts. 

Leaving this place, our author travelled over feveral 
extenfive plains of lava, covered on each fide of the 
way with ftunted trees, but without any cultivation ; 
the lava being of that kind which is very unfavourable 
to the growth of vegetables. Arriving at St Le- 
Saeddele ‘obferved the courfe of the eruption of wa- 
ter in 1755, and which is mentioned under the former 
article AL TNA}. ; 4 
"Fhis.. 
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Bava. This water took its courfe down the weft fide of the 

to—-y—-=" mountain ; and ‘the channel which it cut for itfelf 

6 is {till vifible. The eruption of water from burning 

Particular Fountains is fill much: lefs frequent than that-of lava 
account of Je aia i : 

the erup- or half vitrified folid matters, afhes, &c. though that 

tion of wa- of water, and even mixed with the fhells of marine 

ter in 1755- animals (though we are not told. whether it was falt 

or not), has fometimes beea obferved in other volca- 

noes, particularly Vefuvius. The eruption we now 

{peak of happened in the month of February 1775. 

It was preceded by an exceedingly thick black fmoke 


iffuing from the crater, intermixed with flafhes of fire. ' 


his {moke gradually became thicker, and the burfts of 
flame more frequent. Earthquakes and fubterraneous 
thunder convulfed the mountain, and ftruck the in- 

‘habitants of the adjacent parts with the utmoft terror. 
On Sunday, the fecend of March, the mountain was 
feen to emit a huge column of f{moke exceedingly 
denfe and black, with a dreadful noife in the bowels 
of the earth, accompanied alfo with violent flathes 
of lhghtning. From time to time there were loud 
cracks, like the explefions of cannon; the mountain ap- 
peared to fhake from its foundations ; the air en that 
fide next Mafcali became very dark, and loud peals of 
thunder were heard. Thefe feemed to iffue from two 
caverns, confiderably: below the fummit, on the fide of 
the mountain, and were accompanied with violent blatts 
of wind like a tempctit. 

Thefe terrible phenomena continued and increafed ; 
Etna feemed ready to {wallow up at once all thofe ma- 
terials which it had been for fo many years difgorging, 
or rather about to fink at once-into the bowels of the 
earth from whence it appeared to have been elevated. 
The profpect was far beyond any idea that can be 
given by defcription of this tremendous fcene. The 
inhabitants were alarmed beyond meafure ; the fight 
of the flames driven by the wind againft the fides of 
the mountain, the fhocks of the earthquake, and the 
fall of rocks, flruck the imagination with a horror not 
to be conceived. During this dreadful commotion 
an immenfe torrent of water was emitted from the 
higheft crater of the mountain. The whole fummit 
of Etna was at that time covered with a thick coating 
of fnow. ‘Through this the boiling water directed its 
courfe eaftward ; and, in its paflage, met with fright- 
ful precipices. Over thefe it dafhed with the utmoft 
violence, adding its tremendous roaring to the com 
plicated horrors of this awful fcene. The fnow, melt- 
ing inftantaneoufly as the boiling torrent advanced, in- 
creafed its deftru€tive power by augmentirig its quan- 
tity, while the mifchievous effeéts of the heat. were 
fearce diminifhed by reafon of the immenfe quantity of 
boiling liquid which continued to pour from the fum- 
mit of the mountain. 

This boiling torrent having dafhed its awful cataracts 
from one chain of rocks to another, at length reached 
the cultivated plains, which it overflowed for a num- 
ber of miles. Here it divided itfelf into feveral branches, 
forming as many deep and rapid rivers; which, after 
feveral other. fubdivifions, difcharged themfelves into 
the fea. 

Though the mountain continued to difcharge wa- 
fer in this manner only for half an hour, the ravages 
of it were very.terrible. Not only thofe of common 

‘inundations, fuch as tearing up trees, hurrying along 


rocks and large ftones, took place here, but the Hill 
more dreadful effects of boiling water were felt. Every 
cultivated {pot was laid wafte, and every thing touch- 
ed by it was deltroyed. Even thofe who were placed 
beyond the reach of the torrent; beheld with inex- 
preflible horror the defiruGtion occafioned by it; and 
though the alarming noifes which had fo long iffued 
from the mountain now ceafed in a great meafure, the 
fhocks of earthquakes, and the violent fmoke which 
continued to iffue from the mountain, fhowed that the 
danger was not over. ‘Two new openings were now 
obferved, and two torrents of lava began to make their 
way through the fnow. 

On the 7th of March a dreadful noife was again 
heard in the bowels of the mountain, and a new cos 
lumn of very thick and black fmoke began to iffue 
from it. A horrid explofion of {mall . ftones fucceed- 
ed; fome of which were carried as far as the hills of 
Mafcali, and great quantities of black-fand to Meflina, 
and even quite over the ftrait to Reggio in Calabria. 
Qn the fhifting of the wind to the northward this 
fand reached as far as the plains of Agoita. ‘T'wo days 
after the mountain opened again, and a new torrent 
of lava was difcharged; which, however, advanced 
very flowly towards the plain, moving only at the 
rate ofa mile ina day. It continued to flow in this 
manner for fix days, when every thing appeared fo quiet, 
that the Canon Recupero fet out to view the changes 
which had taken place. 


Etiva 


vy 
That gentleman’s defign was to trace the courfe of Courfe of 


the dreadful torrent of water above mentioned. This the torrent 


he was very eafily enabled to do by the ravages it had ‘Ted by 


made; and, by- following the channel it had cut all | 
the way from the fea to the fummit of the volcano, 
he found that this immenfe quantity of water had 
iffued from the very bowels of the mountain. After 
ifluing from the crater, and increafing its ftream b 
pafling through and melting the {now which lay imme- 
diately below the fummirt, it deftroyed in an inftant a 
fine and extentive foreft of fir-trees. Allof thefe were 
torn up by the violence of the current, though many 
were no lefs than 24 or 30 inches in diameter. He 
obferved. that the great ftream had, in its defcent, di- 
vided itfelf into four branches; and thefe had again 
fubdivided themfelves into feveral {maller ones, eafily 
diftinguifhable by the quantity of fand they had de- 
pofited. Afterwards reuniting their ftreams, they 
formed many iflands, and rivers goo feet in breadth, 
and of a depth which could not eafily be determined. 
Proceeding farther down, and ftill forcing its way 
among the beds of old lava, the channel of the waters 
was widened to 1500 feet, until it was again contraét- 
ed.in the valleys as before. Every object which ftood 
in the way of this tremendous torrent was moved from 
its place. Enormous rocks were not only hurried 
down, but feveral of them moved to more elevated 
fituations than thofe they formerly occupied. Whole 
hills of lava had been removed and broken to ple- 
ces, and their fragments feattered along the courfe 
of the river, and the valleys were filled up by vatt 
quantities of fand which the waters had depofited.. 
Our author obferved, that even at the time he vifited 
the mountain, about ro years after the eruption, the 
whole fide of it ftill bore the marks of this deluge. 
On.M. Houel’s arrival at Jaci Catena, he inquired 
A 2 for 
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Bisa, for the phyfician of the place; it being cuftomary for. obferve feveral fragments of bafaltes, both in the form 
{trangers to do fo who want to learn any thing con- of needles and in that of prifmatic columns of a very’ 
cerning the curiofities of the country, as the phy- regular form, and which may be eafily feparated from Mate 

8 ficians there are generally thofe who have any preten- one another. From the pofition in which thefe frag- ki ds of 
Account of fions to literature. By this guide he was fhown a ments are difpofed, it appears that the mafs to whiclybafaltes, 
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well which they call Holy Water. There is a flight 
of fteps from the furface of the ground to that of the 
water. The well itfelf is 20 feet wide and 4o feet 
deep. It is fupplied by three different {prings, each 
of which is faid to have a peculiar tafte. The phy- 
fician informed our author, that one of them refem- 
bled milk in its tafte; another tafted like foap; and 
the third had the tafte of common water: but our au- 
thor, after tafting each of them, could not find any 
remarkable difference. ; 

In his way to La Trizza, our otthor difcovered 
fome very ancient baths with ftoves. They had been 
built here on account of a fpring of warm fulphureous 
water, fuppofed to be excellent for the cure of cuta- 
néous diforders ; and for which purpofe they are ftill 
made ufe of. They are now called the Springs of St 
Venera, of whom there is an image here. ‘The foun- 
tain from which they flow is on a level with the furface 
of the ground. ‘The water taftes very difagreeably of 
fulphur; and depofits a quantity of white impalpable 
powder, adhering to herbs and ftones, over which it 
paflés. This fubftance our author calls the cream of 
felpber ; though it is probably a felenitic f{ubftance 
formed by the decompolition of the fulphur, and the 
union of its acid with fome calcareous matter which 
Held it in folution before. 

From this place our author proceeded to the fea-port 
of Trizza,a {mall place, which with the adjacent country 
contains only about 300 inhabitants. Off the harbour 


of this place is a bafaltic rock, which feems to be on-— 


ly the remains of a much larger one deftroyed by the 
aétion of the air. All around are long ranges of ba- 
faltes, the fpecies of which are very various. 

The rocks of the Cyclops ftand round the {mall har- 
Bout of Lia Trizza; and from this view we perceive a 
mimber- of rocks of very different heights. Allof them 
appear more or lefs above water, though fome are fo 
low that they cannot be feen without approaching 
very near; aad this circumftance renders the harbour 
jhaccefible to veffels. of any confiderable burden, at the 
fate time that, by reafon of the depth of the fea, it 
ig impoflible either to cut or unite them by a mole. 


‘The principal of thefe rocks isthe extremity of an 


ifland, one half of which is compofed of lava placed on 
4 bafultic bafe ; over this is a cru of'pozzolano, com- 
bined with a kind of white calcareous matter of a 


pretty hard and compact confiftence ; and which, by 


they belong muft have fuffered fome very violent fhock; 
otherwife fuch huge rocks could never have been bro- 
ken, overturned, and fcattered in direCtions fo very dif- 
ferent from their original pofitions. In one of thefe 
ruins there are fome parts harder than the reft, which 
withftand the aCtion of the air, while the intervening 
{paces yield to it, and appear to be thus deftroyed. In 
fome others this effet is much more remarkable ; be- 
caufe the column happens to be much farther advanced 
towards a ftate of diffolution, the parts of which they 
confift being already disjoined; and ip each of thofe 
which project we perceive a fiffure: which fhows that | 
each of thefe parts may be divided into two. ‘ They 
are indeed (fays our author) actually divided, and 
difplay a convexity iffuing from a concavity, like a 
pile of hats placed one upon another, when they are 
removed one by one; which is a very curious fingu- 
larity.”’ 


Continuing his journey ftill fouthward, our anthor ie: 


arrived at the promontory of the Caitel d’ Aci. 


neighbourhood of Etna. The ancient mafs of it is iné 
clofed between two bodies of lava of a more modern 
origin. Thefe compofe the rocks on which Caftel 
a’ Aci is fituated, and which lie under the foil of the 
adjacent country. Beyond that city are the immenfé 
plains of the lower part of Etna. Thefe gradually 
rife till they reach the fummit, which is hid among 
the clouds. ‘The promontory is almoft entirely com- 
pofed of bafaltes, the ingerftices of which are filied up 
with a yellowifh matter, which feems to be a clay 
nearly of the fame nature with that formerly taken no+ 
tice of in the ifland of La Trizza. It alfo covers the 
mafs of bafaltes, and has produced both the fuperior 
and anterior parts of the promontory. Here our author 
faw a number of women employed in wafhing webs of 
cloth in the fea; and takes notice of the dexterous me- 
thod they have of lifting it up in folds, and packing it 
on their heads in bundles without receiving any affift- 
ance. At the foot of this promontory are many cu- 
rious bafaltic rocks.~ 


§ 
All along the eaftern fide of Mount Etna the foil is Greatquamte 


broken, but filled with beautiful varieties of bafaltes, 
highly worthy of obfervation. 
our author’s opinion; there is no volcano in Europe fo 
rich as Etna in bafaltes, nor where fo many curious fi- 
gures of it are to be feen. 


This tory of the 


is the moft fingularly curious of all that are in the oe 


~ 


tity of ba- 
ia faltes found 
Indeed, according to on Etna. 
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fome more time in vifiting Mr Houel’s 
the bafaltic columns around the foot of the mountain, journey to 
fet out from Aci to vifit the famous chefmut-tree, men- "he great 


a 5: Reem 3 chefnute 
tioned under the article ina, and which is known ,,¢¢ 


the action of the air, affumes the appearance of knot- Mr Houel having fpent 
tly porous wood. On this fabject our author obferves, 
that ‘the rock, at fome former period, had become 


fo hard as to fplit, and the clefts were then filled up 


with a very hard matter which was porous on all fides 
Like {corix. That matter afterwards fplit alfo; lea- 
wing large interftices, which in their turn have been 
filled up witha kind of compound yellow matter. ‘The 
#Mand appears to have been formerly inhabited, but is 
at prefent deltitute both of inhabitants and of cul- 
ture, only the people of La Trizza feed a few: goats 
wpon it.” 

"Fo the fouthward of the harbour of La Trizza we 


in that country by the name of The chefnut-tree for an 


hundred horfes. In his way thither he paffed through 
the villages of Fortezza, Mangamo, St Leonardo, St 
Matteo, and La Macchia. The landfeapes of each of 
thefe places by itfelf are extremely beautiful; but the 
country between them is a frightful wild defart, pre- 
fenting to the eye nothing but extenfive plains of black 
lava, which at a diftance have the appearance of vaft 
quantities of pit-coal. The roads became rougher as. 

they 
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Ema, they advartced; but the adjoining fields affumed a more 

fimiling afpeét. The reafon of this is, that the tore 

rents of lava (by which the plains are rendered unfit 

for vegetation for a great number of years ). have rolled 

rapidly down the more fteep fides of the mountain 
without deftroying the fertility of the foil. 

Travelling through very difficult roads, and’ oftew 
thcomineded with dangerous precipices, our author at 

+ laft arrived at the celebrated chefaut-tree, which was 
Great num the chief object of this journey. He obferves, that 
ber: of chef-all over this fide of the mountain the chefnut-trees 
nuts tee’ thrive very well, and are carefully cultivated by the in- 
cultivated babies r : ote, ; 6) 
on this fide Sabitants. ‘They are worked into hoops for cafke, and 
ef kena. a confiderable trade is: carried on in this article. The 

18 great one which he came to vifit, exceeds the fize of 
le 1 ae other trees fo much that it cannot fail to excite the 
te pret greateft admiration. It has its name from the follow- 
tree. mg circumitance. . Jean of Arragon fpent fome time 

in Sicily on cher way from Spain to Naples: While 
here, the vifited Mount Etna, attended by her princi- 
pal nobility; and happening to be overtaken by a 
ftorm, they took fhelter under this tree, whofe 
branches were fufficiently extenfive to cover them all. 
By others, however, this {tory is treated as a mere 
fable. 

According to our author’s account, this chefnut 
tree is 160 feet in circumference, but quite hollow 
within: which, however, affe@s not its verdure 3 for 
the chefnut tree, like the willow, depends upon its 

‘4 bark for fubfiftence, and by age lofes' its internal part. 
An houfe is the cavity of this eriormous mafs is very confider- 
andoven able, the people have built an houfe in it, where they 
built in the have an oven for drying nuts, almonds; and chefnuts, 
hollow of go. of which they make conferves. They frequently 
ate fupply themfelves with wood from the tee which in- 

circles their houfe, fo.that it feenis likely,. in athort 
time, to go to ruin through the ingratitude and 
thoughtlefinefs of its inhabitants. 
Is Bi com- It has been thought that this tree was compofed of a 
pofed ofa number of others grown together; but our author js of 
number of ag different opinion. In defcribing it particularly, how- 
~~ ggg ever, we muft feparate it from the trunks i, 4, /, (on the 
bag ut plan), which properly belong to three other trees. The 
CLXXXV. dotted line, and the letters a, 5, e, d, e, fy gy mark out 
the true circumference of the tree we fpeak of. The 
parts of that circumference are not all contiguous, fee 
veral pieces having been taken away from the places 
marked g and n, between which the houfe flands. In 
other places the bark is rent afunder; but, fays our 
author, “by a natural motion, the divided parts, 
feeking to reunite, or rather to fhelter themfelves from 
the action of the external air, are bent inwards fo as to 
form the circular arcs a, b,c, dy which may indeed be 
taken: for fo many different trees, thouzh they appear 
ay properly to belong to the fame trunk. 
Other trees, Befides this, there are abundance of other trees in 
of vatt di the neighbourhood very remarkable for their fize: 
mentions, ‘ 
the fame fpecies,. all. very beautiful and ftraight, and 
almoft as {mooth as polifhed marble. One of thefe 
was 38 feet in circumference, and there were a num- 
ber of others nearly of the fame fize. Among thefe 
there were feven ftanding together, which have recci- 
ved the name of the feven brethren. Another ‘is deno- 
minated. the /bip, from the general figure of its top, 


3; 


Qur travéller was fhown a number of young trees of 
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which has fome ffight refemblance to a fhip. Its dia: Bena. 
meter is 25 feet, fo that the circumference cannot be —v—~ 
lefs than 75, In thefe extenfive forefts, however, there 
are chefnut trees of every age and fize, cs a 

Our author’s next vifit was paid to a fnow grotto, scien 
being one of thofe magazines where that article, fo ne- bea eae 
eeffary in the hot climate of Sicily, is preferved for ufe. 
In his way thither he vifited the foreit of pines; which Forett of 
is fo much furrour:ded by rocks and precipices, that it Pines in the 
is fearce acceffible ; and vaft numbers of the trees are “2¥ t° 
dying of old age. Some of the neighbouring peafants, 
however, will now and then attempt to carry them off, 
Our author faw one of them at this work. It was 
drawn by oxen, who were yoked tout by a chain con- 
nected with the beam by an iron cramp. But the ex- 
treme roughnefs of the road made the tree leap and 
bound in fuch a manner, that the poor creatures were 
every moment in danger of having their legs broken, ox 
being hurried over precipices along with their driver s 
accidents which happen not unfrequently, and which 
render this occupation lefs generally praGifed than o- 
therwife it would be.@ 

The fmow grotto is but lately formed by the actioa 
of the waters under the beds of lava,.and carrying away 
the ftratum of pozzolana below them. It is fituated 
on amount named Finocchio, which, though of very. 
confiderable fize, is only a protuberance on the fide of 
Etna. It has been repaired in the infide at the ex- 
pence of the knights of Malta, who. have hired this 
as well as feveral other caverns in the mountain for the 
purpofe of holding fnow, which they have flill more 
occation for in their ifland than the inhabitants of Si- 
cily. There are two openings above, at which they 
throw in the fnow; and flights of fteps have been cut 
to thefe as well as in the internal parts. A confider- 
able extent of ground is levelled and inclofed with high 
walls above the grotto; fo that when the wind, which- 
at this elevation blows with great violence, carries the 
{now down from the higher parts of the mountain, it 
is topped and detained by the walls of this inclofure. 
At is then thrown into the grotto, where the thicknefs 
of the beds of lava which cover it prevents any impref- 
fion from the fammer-heat. When the feafon for ex- How the. 
portation comes on, the fnow is put into large bags, Blow dh Brie 
and preffed into them as clofe as poffible. Thus. it is oe. 
rendered compa& and heavy, and likewife runs lefs rifk during ex- 
of being affected by the heat. It is then carried’ out portatiens 
upon mens fhoulders, and conveyed to the fhore on 
mules. Before’it is put into the bags, the lumps of 
{now are carefully wrapped up in leaves, which is ano- 
ther prefervative ; at the fame time that the freth con- 
gelation of the little which melts, unites. the mafles 
fo together, that our author informs us he has feen 
pieces of the {now preferved inthis manner which look« 
ed like the faireft and moft tranfparent cryftal. a5: 

Our author’s next excurfion was to Mount Roffo, Account: 
or the Red Mountain,, which is one of the mouths of a 
Etna, and through which it difcharges from time to" 
time great quantities of lava, fand, afhes, &c. It is 
the moft celebrated of all the numerous mouths which 
have opened on the fide of the mountain, though it has 
become fo noted only for having poured forth. the 
matter of the great eruption in 1669, and which is the 
moft remarkable of any recorded in hiltory. 

“« ‘When a new crater (fays our author) is formedi 
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Convent of ‘ a 4 : 
‘Sicolofi de- Roffo, returned to the convent of Nicolofi, which 1s- 


fcribed. 


oT ON 
on mount Etna, it is always in confequence of fome 
fhock that is powerful enough to break the arches of 
its caverns. Doubtlefs it is inconceivable that there 
fhould be any agent endowed with fuch force; but 
when fuch a fracture is once made, itis neceflarily 
very large, and the furface of the ground above cannot 
but be broken in feveral different places at confiderable 
diftances from one another. ‘The matter which is dif- 
charged always iffues from the. primvipal opening and 
thofe adjoining toit. None of thefe mouths, aowever, 
continue open, excepting that which is direétly in 
the line in which the matter is difcharged ; the lava 
foon choaking up thofe which are in a more oblique 
direétion.”’ 
Our author went down one of thefe openings with 
torches; but could ndt reach the bottom, and was 


-obliged to return on account of the extreme cold. The 


@efcent was extremely difficult, and became more fo in 
proportion as he advanced. This crater is of an oval 
form, and the epening through which he defcended 
was in one extremity: bat he was tempted to think 


that the crater which rifes above it had been formed 


6f matter difcharged by another mouth; or perhaps it 
might ‘have had a more centrical opening, through 
which the ftones, fand, &c. which form the crater, 
were difcharged. 

"Four of the mouths of this mount appear to be 
compofed of a reddifh pozzolano, which has procured 
s+ the name of the Red Mountain; but when we afcend 


the pyramids, or rather funnels which they form, we 


“find them compofed of different coloured layers of fand. 


Some of thefé are of a bluifh grey colour, others of a 
fine yellow, and fome of a kind of green formed by a 


mixture of grey and yellow, while others are of a red 
colour. A great number of fmall cry{tals, black {choerls, 


and granites, are found among them, as well as pieces 
of fcoria, which had been diicharged by the volcano in 
the form of a thick and glutinous matter. All thefe 
mouths have internally the form of a funnel, and their 
fhape is nearly that of a mutilated “cone or round py- 
yamid. This is the natural and unavoidable confe+ 

uence of the perpendicular fall of the pulverifed mat- 
ter which the volcano difcharges. from the orifice at 
the bottom. The fides -of the craters are not all of 
one height ; the parts to the eaft and weft being con- 
fiderably higher than the intermediate fummits, be- 


_caufe the curients of the afhes paffed alternately from 


eatt to weft, and fell upon thefe fides in greater quan- 
tities than on the others ; which circumftance has given 
to this volcano the appearance of having two fummits. 

M. Houel, having finifhed his obfervations on Monte 


for the entertainment of travellers. 
The Benedidtines of Catana, to whom it belongs, vilit 
this place only when in an ill ftate of health, as the pu- 
rity of the air renders it very falutary to the human 
conttitution. A folitary brother, however, refides 
here to take care of the houfe, and to fuperintend the 
cultivation of the neighbouring. plains. ‘Thofe fathers 
once poffeffed an extenfive and very fertile tract of 
Jand in this neighbourhood ; but the eruptions of Etna 
have rendered it totally incapable ofcultivation. This 
Shoufe ftands at avery confiderable height, being no 
Jefs than 2496 feet above the level of the fea. Set- 
cing out from this place three hours before day, our 


now only an houfe 
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traveller directed his courfe towards the grotto of the 
goats. In his way thither, he palled over feveral 
plains of lava, fome of them ancient and others more _ ?' 
modern: but the roads were extremely rough and dan- Huw 
gerous; or rather, as our author expreffes himfelf, Metered: 
there was no.track or path meriting the name of a 
road. In two hours they reached the Regione Sylvofa, Regisne 
where an immenfe forelt furrounds the mountain, and Sylvefa dee 
which has undoubted!: been planted by the hand of feribed. 
nature: for the ground there is fo high, fo full of 
precipices, and fo entirely uninhabitable, that no hu- 
man being could ever think of making plantations on 
it; nor is it to be fuppofed that the winds could take 
up feeds from the plains to fow them on fuch a lofty 
fituation. aA 

Thefe majeftic forefts of Etna afford a fingular {pec- Beautifal 
tacle, and bear no refemblance to thofe of other coun- appearance 
tries. Their verdure is more lively, and the trees oft the foe 
which they confift are of a greater height. ‘Thefe ad- ish ite 
vantages they owe to the foil whereon they grow; for 
the foil produced by volcanoes is particularly favour- 
able to vegetation, and every fpecies of plants grows 
here with great luxuriance. In feveral places where 
we can view their interior parts, the moft enchanting 
profpects are difplayed. The hawthorn trees are ofan 
immenfe fize. Our author faw feveral of them of a 
regular form, and which he was almoft tempted to take 
for large orange-trees cut artificially into the “figures 
they reprefented. ‘The beeches appear like as many 
ramified pillars, and the tufted branches of the oak 
like clofe bu‘hes impenetrable to the rays of the fun. 
The appearance of the woods in general is exceedingly 
picturefque, both by reafon of the great number and 
variety of the trees, and the inequality of the ground, 
which makes them rife like the feats in an amphitheatre, 
one row above another; difpofing them alfo in groups 
and glades, fo that their appearance changes to the eye 
at every flep: and this variety is augmented by acci- 
dental circumftances, as the fituation of young trees 
among others venerable for their antiquity; the effects 

have often over-turned large trees, 
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utile. 


of ftorms, which 
while ftems fhooting up from their roots, like the Ler- 
nean hydra, fhow a number of heads newly {prung to 
make up that which was cut off. : 
About three hours after the departure of our tra- Pea of 
vellers from St Nicholas, they reached the grotto of the goats, 
the goats. It is formed by a bed of lava, which ha- hs forna- 
ving flowed over a pile of fand and pozzolana while in" 
a fluid ftate, fettled and cooled in that fituation; and 
the fand or pozzolana being afterwards carried off by 
the filtration of water through the lava, a void {pace has 
been left, which the torrents have gradually enlarged 
to its prefent fize. : 
This grotto ftands about 5054 feet above the level 
of the fea, according to the calculations of M. de 
Sauflure. It affords a retreat for thofe travellers who 
vifit the fummit of Etna, who generally refrefh them- 
felves by taking a repaft and making a fire at the en- 
try, for which there is plenty of dry wood at hand; 
while the fand ferves for a bed to repofe on. Here our 
author and his company fupped, and about midnight 
fet off for the fummit. ‘They had the advantage of 
the moon-light ; and our author advifes all thofe who 
intend to vifit the top of Etna to take fuch a time for 
their journey as may enable them to enjoy this advan- 
. tage. 
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tage. As they advanced beyond the grotto of the 
goats, the trees became gradually thinner. In a fhort 
Phe time they were fo thin, that they might readily be 
the higheft counted ; and, procceding {till farther, only a very few 
: were feen fcattered here and there, whofe beauty and 
fize were diminifhed feemingly in proportion to their 
numbers. A few clumps of trees and fome tufts of 
odoriferous herbs were now only to be feen; and ina 
little time thefe alfo became thinner, affuming a wi- 
thered or ftunted appearance. Then they are nothing 
but the languifhing remains of an abortive vegetation ; 
and a few paces further not even this appeared, the eye 
being prefented only with barren fand. 

Having now got above the region of the trees, they 
entered the third,.which our author denominates the re- 
gion of fnow and fterility. The wind became more brifk 
and keen-as they advanced, fo that they could fearce 
keep their hats upon their heads ; and-our author loft 
his, though tied on with an handkerchief. Here they 
were frequently obliged to crofs confiderable itreams of 
water formed by the melting of the fnow. In general 
the furface was fufficiently hard to bear them; but our 
author’s mule once funk up to her belly, and was not 
4 extricated without great difficulty. 

Plain on Having at In overcome all difficulties, they arrived 
the fummitat the large plain on the fummit of Etna, and in the 
of Etna. midft of which is the crater of the volcano, It is en- 
tirely compofed of lava, cinders, ice, and fnow; never- 
thelefs is ftyled, ironically as our author thinks, Monte 
Friumente. Were the wind continued to blow with 
exceflive violence; and our author informe us, that in 
order to have any notion of its keennefs, we mutt be 
accuftomed to feel it on fome very elevated ftation, as 
it is impoffible to judge from what we feel at inferior 
altitudes. They took fhelter behind a lump of lava, 
the only one which appeared in the whole plain, and, 
which our author fays, would feem defigned exprefsly fpr 
the fhelter of travellers. Here they lay, wrapped up ‘in 
their cloaks, for an hour; but as foon as it was day, 
fo that they could diftinguifh the place where the fun 
was to rife, they got up and advanced towards the 
ruins of the building known by the name of the P4i- 
lofopher’s Tower. ‘Che wind ftill blew fo violently, 
that after an effort of four minutes they fell down’ ex- 
haufted: but the extreme cold obliging them again to 
get up, they made a fecond- attempt; and after feveral 
intermiffions of this kind, at laft accomplifhed their de- 
fign. ‘They were furprifed, however, to find nothing 
but the corner of a wall not more than two feet high, 
confifting of two rows of unpolifhed ftones ; great part 
of it having been probably buried by the fand and 
other matters difcharged by the mountain. Here, be- 
ing fheltered from the wind, and the day advancing, 
they began to enjoy the glorious profpe& which every 
moment became more extenfive. At the rifing ef the 
fun, the horizon was ferene, without a fingle cloud. 
“The coaft of Calabria (fays our author) was as yet 
undiftinguifhable from the adjoining fea; but in a fhort 
time a fiery radiance began to appear from behind the 
Italian hills, which bounded the eaftern part of the pro- 
fpect. The fleecy clouds, which generally appear early in 
the morning, were tinged with purple’; the atmofphere 
became ftrongly illuminated, and, refleCting the rays of 
the rifing fun, appeared filled with a bright effulgence 
‘of flame. The immenfe elevation of the fummit of Et- 
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na made it catch the firfl rays-of the fun’s light, whofe 
vait {plendor, while it dazzled the eyes, diffufed a mott 
cherifhing and enlivening heat, reviving the {pirits, 
and diffufing a pleafant fenfation throughout the foul, 
But though the heavens were thus enlightened, the 
fea {till retained its dark azure, and the fields and fo- 
refts did not yet reflet the rays of the fun. The gra= 
dual rifing of this luminary, however, foon diffufed 
his light over the hills which lie below the peak of Et- 
na. ‘This laft ftood tke an ifland in the midi of the 
ocean, with luminous points every moment multiplying 
around, and fpreading over a wider extent with the 
greateft rapidity. It was as if the univerfe had been 
obferved fuddenly fpringing from: the night of non- 
exiltence. ‘I'l tall forefts, the lofty hills, and exten- 
five plains of Etna, now prefented themfelves to view. 
Its bafe, the vat tra&s of level ground which lie adja- 
ceut, the cities of Sicily, its parched fhores, with the 
dafhing waves and vait expanfe of the ocean, gradual- 
ly prefented themfelves, while fome fleeting vapours,. 
which moved {wiftly before the wind, fometimes veiled 
part of this vaft and magnificent profpe@.” Ina fhort 
time every thing was difplayed fo diftinetly, that they 
could plainly recognize all thofe places with which they 
were before acquainted. On the fouth were feen the 
hills of Camerata and Trapani; on the north, the 
mounts Pelegrino and Thermini, with the celebrated 
Enna once crowned with the temples of Ceres and 
Proferpine.. Among .thefe mountains were feena great 
many rivers running down, and appearing like as many 
lines of glittering filver winding through a variety of 
rich and fertile fields, wafhing the walls of 20 cities, 
while their banks were otherwife filled with villages, 
hamlets, &c. rifing among the ruins of the moft illu- 
ftrious republics of antiquity. On the fouth and north 
were obferved the rivers which bound by their courfe 
the vait bafe of mount Etna, and afford a delightful 
profpe& to the eye 3 while at a much greater diftance 
were feen the ifles of Lipari, Alicudi, Felicocide, Pa- - 
rinacia; and Stromboli. 

Having enjoyed for fome time the beauty of this 
magnificent profpeét, our author fet about making a 
draught of the place from which the view was taken ; 
and at length accomplifhed it, notwithitanding the 43 
great impediments he met with from the wind. 
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A- Philofo- 
mong the cbjeéts which he delineated on this occafion, Pher’stovra- 
the Philofopher’s Tower was one. It feems, he TO ill ian 
not to be very ancient ; neither the materials of which 
it confifts, nor the mode of archite&ure, bearing any re- 
femblance to.thofe of the Greeks and Romans. ‘The 
furrounding plain feems to. confitt entirely of a black 
fand intermixed-with pieces of {coria, which have been 
formerly thrown out by the: volcano....Beyond that 
plain, which rifes gently, appears a cone, the fummit 
of which. is the volcanic crater. When viewed from Delexprion 
the fouth fide, on which: they ftood, this crater feemsof the great? 
to confilt of a number of fmall hills. Into thefe it was crater. 
broken by the emiffion of the boiling torrent in the 
year 1755. When difcharged from the crater, thefe 
waters {pread towards the right, and at the diftance 
of a mile.eaftward fell in. a cafcade from a prodigious 
height. 

The violence of the wind beginning now to abate a 
little, the travellers fet out for the very fummit, in or- 
der to tuke a view of the great crater; in which journey: 
(our 
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Defcription.with a kind of noife. 


ft & 
(our author fays) it would be difficult to make people, 
who have never engaged in fuch enterprifes, compre- 
hend all the obftacles they had to encounter. This 
cone (the little mountain mentioned by ‘Sir William 
Hamilton) is compofed of afhes, fand, and pozzolano, 
thrown up at different times by the volcano. The ma- 
terials are fo loofe, that the adventurous traveller finks 
about mid-leg at every ftep, and is in conftant ‘terror 
of being fwallowed up. At laft, when the fummit is 
reached, ‘the fulphureous exhalations, which are con- 
tinually emitted from the pores of the mountain, threa- 
ten fuffocation, and irritate the fauces and lungs in fuch 
a manner as to produce a very troublefome and incef- 
fant cough. The loofenefs of the foil, which gives 
way under the feet, obliges the traveller, every now 
‘and-then, to throw himfe]f flat on his belly, that. fo he 
may be in lefs danger of finking. In this pofture our 
author viewed the wide unfathomable gulph in the 


wmiddle of the crater; but could difcever nothing ex- 
cept a cloud of {moke, 


which iffued from a number of 
{mall apertures {cattered all around, and accompanied 
Another and more dreadful 


of the hor- found, however, iffues from the bowels of the volcano, 


rid noifes 


continually ©" 
iffuing from with terror, 


and which, according to our author, ‘ ftrikes the heart 
fo that all the ftrength of reafon is necef- 


the burning fary to prevent the obferver from frying with preci- 


gulph. 


pitation from fuch a dreadful place.’”? Several travel- 
lers who had vifited this cone before him, were fo ter- 
rified ‘by thefe dreadful founds, that they fied with 
the utmoft hafte till they arrived at the foot of the 
mountain. 

Our author compares thefe founds to a difcharge of 
cannon in the wide aby{fs; the noife of which is re- 
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on the brink of the eaft fide. The fore-ground (a2) 
the figure is one divifion of the crater. Beyond it are’ 
two eminences 8 and ¢, higher than that on which fome 
human figures are veprefented. All the three form a 


which reafon the Sicilians have termed the mountain 
bicorne, or double-horned. 

. The fmoke, as reprefented in the figure, iffues from 
all quarters, either from chinks or holes {cattered over 
the whole crater. But the fituation of the principal 
mouth is in the midft of the three eminences. Its 
diameter, when.our author vifited this mountain, was 
only about 60 feet, and fo filled with {moke that no- 
thing remarkable could be difcovered. From the height 
d, the rock fituated on the left fide of the print, and 
on which the human figures are reprefented, all the 
way to the rock.e on the right, the diftance is no more 
than goo feet. Our author obferved that the cone is 
not exa@ly in the middle of the plain, but is fituated 
more towards the north than the fouth. He did not 
attempt to crofs the centtal valley f, on account of the 
loofenefs of the ground, and that there was no objec 
apparently worthy of the rifk he muft run in fo doing. 
At the neareft view he took, it was only obferved that 
there was {now lying in feveral parts of it, though the 
heat which otherwife prevailed feemed to be very intenfe. 

The fmoke which iffues from the crater of “Etna is 
generally carried in a. direGtion from foyth to north; . 
and, as it brings along with it a confiderable quantity 
of water, the latter, condenfed by the cold winds, 
runs down the fide of the mountain in plentiful ftreams, 
and often leaves pretty permanent marks of its courfe. 


of Etna. 


Explana- 


; i : tion of the 
triangle nearly equilateral ; but, when viewed from any ites ubthe 


confiderable diftance, only two of them can be feen; for crater. 


pellowed throughout all the caverns, and produce a 
{ound perhaps the moft alarming that-can be imagined; 
and during the fhort fpace in which he liftened, feve- 
yal of thefe difcharges were heard to follow one another 
almoft uninterruptedly. 

This dreadful noife, our author, with very great 
probability, fuppofes to be occafioned by the explo- 
fions of the internal fire, or, as he calls it, the focus of 
the voleano; which, ftriking againit the fides of thefe 
immenfe caverns, the founds produced are re-echoed 
through their cavities, and probably multiplied in an 


In this manner he accounts for the great eruption Eruption of . 
of water in 1755, which he fuppofes to have been oc-water in” 
cafioned only by an unufual quantity of water falling into 1755 3¢- 
the burning focus of the mountain, there rarefied i ented 
g e ain, e rarefied into, 

fleam, and afterwards condenfed by the coldnefs of the 
atmofphere. 44 

Like other travellers to mount Etna, this gentleman South wind” 
found the wind blowing ‘from the fouth ; and he ‘is of Senerally 7 
opinion, thatia fouthwind blows here more frequently re 
than any other, as he did not obferve any channels cut of Erna. e 
by the water on any other fide than the north. He had 
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to walk 
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extraordinary manner; fo that what would be only a 
flight explofion in the open air, occafions a found more 
tremendous than the loudeft thunder. To fuch as are 
convinced of this, and have fufficient courage to refift 
the firft imprefionswhich thefe founds muft unavoidably 
eccafign, they will in a fhort time not only appear 
exceedingly fublime, but, by their variety, even fome- 
whatiagreeable. *¢ They enable us (fays our author) 
to form fome conception of the fpace through. which 
they muft pafs before they reach the ear, and of the 
vaft extent and width of the hollows of the mountain.”’ 
Having for fome time contemplated this awful {pec- 
tacle, our author wifhed to meafure the crater by walk- 


ing round it; but found thisimpoffible. Onthe north 


fide the furface is hard and fmooth, the afthes having 


been fo far diffolved by the moifture depofited by the 


“fmoke as to cement into one uniform mafs. This is 


fometimes diffolved even into a fluid flate, in fuch.a 
snanner as to run down the'fides of the-cone ; fo that 
after feveral attempts, he was at laft obliged to abandon 
his defign. 
Fig. 2. exhibits a view of the crater of Etna taken 
N° rar. 


feveral opportunities of making this obfervation, having 
frequently -vifited the top of Etna, and always paid at- 
tention to the crater. The fand on the eaft and weft 
fides was always loofe, while that. on the north was 
compaéted into.a folid body. The three fummits were 
of a later date than the reft of the-crater, having been 
probably thrown up by fome-eruption which had burit 
it afunder. Theblack {pots on the fore-ground repre- 
fent a number of ‘hillocks about the fize of mole-hills, 
from which a fulphureous vapour conflantly iffues, and 
by which the .adjacent ground is tinged of an ocheny 


_colour. This vapour iffues from -the crevices with a 


kind of hollow whiftliag noife; which with the rvolea- 
nic thunder, {moke, and noxious {mell, render it veny 
difagreeable to ftay here-even for a few moments: 

The fmoke is reprefented in the figure: precifely as it 


did on the day that he afcended, which was.very warm. 


-But it does-not always rife in this manner; for when 


the cold is very intenfe, it colle&s into a body, and 
thickens around the edge of the crater: an which oc- 
cafions it is condenfed into water, which diffufes. it felf 
around the edge of the erater, and mixing with the 
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Etna. afhes converts them into a kind of clay. The cold 
—-v——=" on. the top of this mountain is fo intenfe, that travel- 
é E 1 8 very often find their clothes infufficient to protect 
ntenté col them; and it is remarkable that fuch intenfe cold is al- 
produced WE 

ways produced by a fouth wind. The day that our 


by a fouth ; : 4 
wind. author took his draught, the wind blew faintly from 


i saa , the north. 
ceoun’°" ‘The bafe of mount Etna, according to M. Houel’s 


the ftrata 

at the foot obfervations, confifts of alternate layers of lava and ma- 

of Mount rine fubftances, which have been depofited fucceffively 

Etna. one upon another. Thefe alternate layers extend to 

an unknown depth. They muft indeed go as far down 
as the level of the ftratum of lava which was difcharged 
by the volcano at its firft origin. The laft depofited 
by the fea is a range of calcareous mountains of a con- 
fiderable height, and which are placed on a bafis of 
lava. Beneath that layer of lava*is another of fea- 
pebbles, which are well known to be rounded by their 
attrition againft one another by the motion of the 
waves. This layer is of confiderable depth, and lies 
upon a yellowith rock confifting of a fpecies of indura- 
ted fand. The river Simeto flows over this rock, 
which it has cut away confiderably. - That part which 
is at prefent the bed of the river is much higher than 
the bafe of Etna that is on a level with the fea; and 
not the leaft thing occurs to fuggeft an idea of what 
has been the primary bafe of the volcano. ‘The marine 
| fubftances, already taken notice of, lie nearly in an ho- 
rizontal diretion, more or lefs fo according to the na- 
ture of the furface on which they have been depofited. 

Etna abounds very much with fprings, fountains, 
and even rivers of confiderable magnitude. Our au- 
thor bas computed, that if all the water flowing down 
the fides of this mountain were colleéted, it would fill 
the channel of a river 36 feet broad and 6 in depth. 
Many of the fprings afford fine falt ; fome are very 
pure, and others are impregnated with noxious fub- 
ftances; while others are remarkable for their ufe in 
dyeing particular colours. 

« Tt is worthy of notice (fays our author), that 
fuch a large ftreams of water, fome of them more copious, othersmore 
quantity of fcanty, are feen to iffue at alldifferent degrees of height, 
water is de- from the bafe to the fummit of the mountain. Even 
in fummer, when very little rain falls for three or four 
months, or when perhaps for that fpace there is no 
rain at all, and for three of which at leaft there is not 
an ounce of {now melted; even then a great number 
of rivulets continue to flow down the fides of Etna; 
and at the fame time a number of ftreams, external and 
fubterraneous, each of them feveral feet wide, are, ac- 
cording to the accounts of the country people, plenti- 
tifully fupplied with water. 

«Ag the trifling quantity of {now which is melt- 
ed here even in the midft of fummer, and the ftill 
fmaller quantity depofited by the clouds, would be 
totally infufficient to fupply thofe ftreams, and mutt 
be all abforbed by the earth for the fupport of vege- 
tation, thofe freams muft proceed from fome other 
caufe, whofe effe€ts are more copious and perma. 
nent. This caufe is the evaporation of thefe aque- 
ous particles which arife from the conftant ebulli- 
b tion at the bottom of the volcanic focus. Thefe if- 

y the in 5 i 5 
ternal eva {ving out at the great crater, and at innumerable chinks 
poration of in the fides of the mountain, are foon condenfed by 
the moun- the cold of that elevated region of the atmofphere, 
a Vou. VII. Part I. 
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and, percolating through the earth, give birth to thofe 
numerous ftreams in guettion. 

*«« A volcano, according to my ideas, cannnot fubfift 
without water; nor can water occupy a place in any 
volcanic focus without being changed into vapour. But 
before that water can make its appearance, except in 
the form of fmoke, it muft have filled the whole vol- 
canic cavern, and muft have been forcibly preffed by 
the action of the fire againft its fides: it muft next 
have condenfed, and aflumed the form of water 3 in 
which ftate it muft have penetrated through the in- 
clined layers of fand and pozzolano which intervene 


Etna. 


“betwixt the different ftrata of lava; for thefe ftrata lie 


one above another, and are full of chinks, in fuch a 
manner as to prefent to the eye an appearance pretty 
much refembling that of the infide of a tiled roof.” : 

It has been a queftion, Whether the eruptions of Eaindons 
mount Etna were more frequent in ancient than in mo-0f Etna 
dern times? At firft it feems impoffible to give a pre- "°° ie 
cife anfwer to fuch a queftion; but when we confider, Ped, 

' ‘ » ciently than 
that the matter in the volcanic focus was then greater new. ‘ 
in quantity than at prefent, in proportion to the {pace 
which it occupied; that the cavities were then fooner 
filled with vapour; and that the centre of the focus 
was then lefs remote, we will not hefitate to pronounce 
that in earlier times the eruptions were more frequent 
as well as more copious. 

We thall clofe this article with an enumeration of 
all the different eruptions from mount Etna which are 
found upon record. 

1. The firft mentioned in hiftory, is that of which 
Diodorus Siculus fpeaks, but without fixing the PE> citinii 
riod at which it happened. ‘That eruption, fays he feces the 
obliged the Sicani, who then inhabited Sicily, to ing: earlieft pe- 
fake the eaftern, and retire to the fouthern, part of Tod. 
the ifland.. A long time after that, the Sicilians, a 
people of Italy, migrated into Sicily, and took " 
their abode in that part of the ifland which had been left 
defert by the Sicani. 

2. The fecond eruption known to have iffued from 
this volcano, is the firft of the three mentioned by 
Thucydides ; of none of which he fixes the date, 
mentioning only in general, that from the arrival of 
the firft Greek colonies that fettled in Sicily (which 
was in the 11th Olympiad, and correfponds to the 
734th year before the Chriftian era), to the 88th 
Olympiad, or the year 425 before Chrift, Etna at 
three different times difcharged torrents of fire. ‘This 
fecond eruption happened, according to Eufebius, in 
the days of Phalaris, in the 565th year before the 
Chriftian era. The affertion of Eufebius is confirmed 
by a letter from that tyrant to the citizens of Catania 
and the anfwer of the Catanians (if, after Bentley’s 
Differtations againft their authenticity, any credit be 
due tothe Epiftles of Phalaris). But Diodorus gives 
both thefe pieces. 

3. The third, which is the fecond of the three men- 
tioned by Thucydides, happened in the 65th Olym- 
piad, in the 477th year before the Chriftian era, when 
Xantippus was archon at Athens. It was in this fame 
year the Athenians gamed their boafted viGtory over 
Xerxes’s general Mardonius near Plattea. Both the 
eruption of the voleano and the victory of the Athe- 
nians are commemorated in an ancient infcription om 
a marble table which ftill remains. An ancient medal 
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exhibits a reprefentation of an aftonifhing deed to which 
that eruption gave occafion. T'wo heroic youths 
boldly ventured into the midit of the flames to fave 
their parents. Their names, which well deferved to be 
tran{mitted to future ages, were Amphinomus and 
Anapius. The citizens of Catania rewarded fo noble 
a deed with a temple and divine honours. Seneca, 
Silius Italicus, Valerius Maximus, and other ancient 
authors, mention the heroifm of the youths with juft 
zpplaufe. 

4. The fourth eruption, the third and laft of thofe 
mentioned by Thucydides, broke out in the 88th O- 
lympiad, in the 425th year before the Chriflian era. 
It laid wafte the territory of Catania. 

5. The fifth is mentioned by Julius Obfequens and 
Orofius, who date it‘in the confulfhip of Sergius Ful- 
vius Flaccus and Quintus Calpurnius Pifo, nearly 133 
years before the Chriftian era. It was confiderable ; 
put no peculiar faéts are related concerning it. 

-6. In the confulfhip of Lucius Emilius Lepidus and 
Lucius Aurelius Oreftes, in the 125th year before the 
Chriftian era, Sicily fuffered by a violent earthquake. 
Such a deluge of fire ftreamed from Etna as to render 
the adjoining fea into which it poured abfolutely hot. 
Orofius fays, that a prodigious quantity of fifhes were 
deftroyed by it. Julius Obfequens relates, that the 
inhabitants of the ifles of Lipari eat fuch a number of 
thofe fithes, as to fuffer, in confequence of it, by a dif- 
temper which proved very generally mortal. 

7. Four years after the laft_ mentioned, the city of 
Catania was defolated by another eruption not lefs 
violent. Orofius relates, that the roofs of the houfes 
were broken down by the burning afhes which fell 
upon them. It was fo dreadfully ravaged, that the 


Romans found it neceflary to grant the inhabitants an 
exemption from all taxes for the fpace of ten years, to 
enable them to repair it. 

8, A fhort time before the death of Czfar, in the 
43d year before Jefus Chrift, there was an eruption 


from mount Etna. Livy mentions it. It was not 
diftinguifhed by any thing extraordinary. It was at- 
terwards confidered as an omen of the death of Cefar. - 

g. Suetonius, in the life of Caligula, mentions an 
eruption from mount Etna which happened in the 
4oth year after the Chriftian era. The emperor fled 
on the very night on which it happened, from Meffina, 
where he at that time happened to be. 

10. Carrera relates, that in the year 253, there was 


“an eruption from mount Etna. 


11. He {peaks of another in the year 420; which is 
alfo mentioned by Photius. 

12. Inthe reign of Charlemagne, in the year 812, 
there was an eruption from Etna. Geoffroy of Viter- 
bo mentions it in his Chronicle. 

13. In the year 1169, on the 4th of February, about 
day-break, there was an earthquake in Sicily, which 
was felt as far as Reggio, on the oppofite fide of the 
ftrait. -Catania was reduced by it to ruins; and in 
that city more than 15,000 fouls perifhed. The bi- 
fhop, with 44 monks of the order of St Benedict, were 
buried under the ruins of the roof of the church of 
St Agatha. Many caftles inthe territories of Catania 
and Syracufe were overturned; new rivers burft farth, 
and ancient rivers difappeared. The ndge of the 
mountain was obferved to fink in on the fide next 
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Taormina. The fpring of Arethufa, fo famous for the 
purity and fweetnefs of its waters, then became muddy 
and brackifh. The fountain of Ajo, which rifes from 
the village of Saraceni, ceafed to flow for two hours; 
at the end of which the water gufhed out more copi- 
oufly than before. Its waters aflumed a blood-colour, 
and retained it for about an hour. At Meflina, the 
fea, without any confiderable agitation, retired a good 
way within its ordinary limits ; but foon after return- 
ing, it rofe beyond them, advanced to the walls of the: 
city, and entered the itreets through the gates. A 
number of people who had fled to the fhore. for fafety 
were fwallowed up by the waves. Ludovico Aurelio 
relates, that the vines, corn, and trees of all forts, were 
burnt up, and the fields covered. over with fuch a 
quantity of ftones as rendered them unfit for cultiva- 
tion. 

14. Twelve years after this, in the year 1181, a 
dreadful eruption iffued from Etna on. the ealt fide.. 
Streams of fire ran down the declivity of the moun-- 
tain, and encircled the church of St Stephen, but withe- 
out burning it. vy 

Nicolas Speciale, who relates, though he did not fee, 
this event, was witnefs to another conflagration on: 
Etna 48 years after this, in the year 1329, on the 23d 
of June, of which he has given a defcription. 

15. On that day, fayshe, about the hour of vef- 
pers, Etna was ftrongly convulfed, and uttered dread- 
ful noifes; not only the inhabitants of the moun- 
tain, but all Sicily, were ftruck with confternation and 
alarm. On a fudden,. a terrible blaze of fire iffued 
from the fouthern fummit, and {pread over the rocks. 
of Mazarra, which are always covered with fnow. 
Together with the fire, there appeared a great deal of 
{moke. After fun-fet, the flames. and the ftones 
that iffued out with them were feen to touch the 
clouds. The fire making way for itfelf with the moft 
furious impetuofity, burnt up or reduced to ruins all 
thofe ftruétures which the piety of former times had 
confecrated to the Deity. The earth yawning, f{wallow- 
up a great many fprings and rivulets. Many of the 
rocks on the fhore of Mafcali were fhaken and dafhed 
into the fea. A fucceffion of thefe calamities conti- 
nued till the 15th of July, when the bowels of Etna 
were again heard to rebellow. The conflagration of 
Mazarra ftill went on unextinguifhed. The earth 
opened near the church of St John, called // Papari- 
necca; on the fouth fide fire iffued from the gap with: 
great violence: to add to the horrors of the day, the: 
fun was obfcured from morning to evening with clouds. 
of {moke and afhes, as entirely as in an eclipfe. Ni-. 
colas Speciale went towards the new-opened crater, to» 
obferve the fire and the burning ftones which were: 
ifluing from the volcano. The earth rebellowed and: 
tottered under his feet ; and he faw red-hot ftones 
iffue four times fucceffively in a very fhort {pace from: 
the crater, with a thundering noife, the like of which,. 
he fays, he had never before heard. 

In a few days after this, all the adjacent fields were 
burnt up by a fhower of fire and fulphureous afhes ; 
and both birds and quadrupeds being thus. left defti- 
tute of food, died in great numbers. A. great quan- 
tity of fifhes likewife died in the rivers and the conti-. 
guous parts of the fea. ‘¢ I cannot think (fays he) that: 
either Babylon or Sodom.was deftroyed wath fuch aw- 

ful 
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“burnt toafhes by a volley of the burning ftones. 
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ful feverity.”” The north winds, which blew at the 
time, carried the afhes as far as Malta. Many perfons 
of both fexes died of terror. 

16. Scarce had four years elapfed after this terrible 


event, when Etna made a new explofion, and dif- 


charged vollies of ftones, caufing the neighbouring 
fields to tremble. This happened in the year 1333. 

17. Forty-eight years after this, on the 25th of 
Auguft 1381, an eruption from Etna fpread its rava- 
ges over the confines of the territory of Catania, and 
burnt up the olive-yards in the neighbourhood of that 
city. 

18. In the year 1444, 63 years after the laft erup- 
tion, a torrent of lava iffued from Etna and ran to- 
wards Catania. The mountain fhook; and the fhocks 
were fo violent, that feveral huge maffes of rock were 
broken from its fummit, and hurled into the abyfs 
with a tremendous noife. 

1g. After this Etna was fcarce at reft for 18 months 
or 2 years. On Sunday the 25th. of September 1446, 
about an hour after fun-fet, an eruption iffued from 
the place called La Pietra di Mazarra. ‘This erup- 
tion was foon over. 

20. On the following year, 1447, on the 21ft of 
September, there was another, with a good deal of 
fire; but this eruption was likewife of fhort dura- 
tion. : 

21. Etna now ceafed to emit fire, and that for a 
confiderable time. ‘The neighbouring inhabitants not 
only afcended to the fummit of the mountain, but 
even, if we may credit accounts, went down into the 
fiery gulph, and believed the volcanic matter to be now 
exhaufted: But on the 25th of April 1536, near a 
century from the flight.eruption in 1447, a ftrong 
wind arofe from the weft, and a thick cloud, reddifh 
in the middle, appeared over the fummit of the moun- 
tain. At the very fame inftant a large body of fire 
iffued from the abyfs, and fell with the noife and rapi- 
dity of a torrent along the eaftern fide of the moun- 
tain, breaking down the rocks, and deftroying the 
flocks and every other animal that was expofed to its 
fury. From the fame crater, on the fummit of the 
mountain, there iffued at the fame time a ftream of 
fire more terrible than the other, and held its courfe 
towards the weft. It run over Bronte, Adrans, and 
It confifted entirely of fulphur and bitu- 
men. On the fame day the church of St Leon, which 
ftocd in a wood, was firft demolifhed by the fhocks 
of the earthquake, and its ruins after that confumed 
by the fire. Many chafms were opened in the fides 
of the mountain ; and from thofe iffued fire and burn- 
ing ftones, which darted up into the air with a noife 
like that produced by a {mart difcharge of artillery. 
Francis Negro de Piazza, a celebrated phyfician, who 
lived at Lentini, wifhing to have a nearer view of the 
eruptions, and to make fome obfervations which he 
thought might be of confequence, was carried off and 
This 
conflagration of Etna lafted fome weeks. 

22. In lefs than a year, on the 17th of April 1537, 
the river Simeto {welled fo amazingly as to overflow 
the adjacent plains, and carry off the country people and 
their cattle and other animals. Atthe fame time, the 
‘country around Paterno, the neighbouring caftles, and 
more than 500 houles, were deftroyed by the ravages 
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of the river; and moft of the wood was torn up Etna, 


by the roots by violent blafts of wind. ‘Thefe rava- 
ges of the elements were occafioned by Etna, which 
on the rtth of the following month wae rent in: 
feveral places, difclofing fiery gulphs, and pouring 
out a deluge of fire in more terrible torrents than thofe 
of the preceding year. They direGted their courfe to- 
wards the monattery of St Nicholas d’Arena; deftroy- 
ed the gardens and vineyards; and proceeding onwards 
towards Nicolofi, burnt Montpellieri and Fallica, and 
deftroyed the vineyards and moft of the inhabitants. 
When the conflagration ceafed, the fummit of the 
mountain funk inwards with fuch a noife, that all 
the people in the ifland believed the laft day to be 
arrived, and prepared for their end by extreme unc- 
tion. Thefe dreadful difturbances continued through the 
whole year, more efpecially in the months of July and 
Auguit, during which all Sicily was in mourning. The 
fmoke, the noife, and the fhocks of the earthquake, 
affected the whole ifland; and if Filotes may be be- 
lieved, who relates this event, many of the Sicilians 
were flruck deaf by the noife. Many ftructures 
were demolifhed; and among others the cattle of 
Corleone, though more than 25 leagues diftant from 
the voleano. 

23. During the fucceeding 30 years there was no 
difturbance of this nature. At the end of that fpace, 
Sicily was alarmed by a new eruption from the moun- 
tain. Etna difcharged new ftreams of fire, and cover- 
ed the adjacent country with volcanic afhes, which en- 
tirely ruined the hopes of the hufbandman. 

24.In the year 1579, Etna renewed its ravages ; 
but no particular account of the damage which it did 
upon this occafion has been tranfmitted to us. 

25. I'wenty-five years had elapfed, when Etna, in 
the month of June 1603, flamed with new fury. Pe- 
ter Carrera affirms, that it continued to emit flames 
for the {pace of 33 years, till 1636, without interrup- 
tion, but not always with the fame violence. In 1607, 
the ftreams of lava which flowed from it deftroyed the 
woods and vineyards on the welt fide of the mountain. 
In 1609, they turned their courfe towards Aderno, 
and deftroyed a part of the foreft del Pino, and a part 
of the wood called Ja Sciambrita, with many vineyards 
in the diftriét Cofterna. Thofe torrents of lava con- 
tinued to flow for three months. In the year 1614, 
a new effort of the fubterraneous fire opened another 
crater, from which fire was difcharged on Randazzo, 
in the diftri@t called i/ Pire. The fire continued to 
flame for 10 or 12 years longer. 

26. The fame Peter Carrera relates, that a dreadful 
conflagration happened in the year. 1664, of which he 
himfelf was witnefs. It happened on the 13th of De- 
cember, and lafted without interruption, but with dif- 
ferent degrees of violence, till the end of May 1678. 
But in 1669 the inhabitants of Nicolofi’ were obli- 
ged to forfake their houfes, which tumbled down foon 
after they left them. The crater on.the fummit of 
Etna had not at this time a threatening afpe@, and 
every thing there continued quiet till the 25th of 
March: but on the 8th of that month, an hour be- 
fore night, the air was obferved to become dark over 
the village la Pedara and all that neighbourhood 3 
and the inhabitants of that country thought that an 
almolt total eclipfe was taking place.’ Soon after fun- 
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fet, frequent fhocks of earthquake. began to be felt; 


bem thefe were at firft weak, but continued till day-break 


to become more and more terrible. Nicolofi was more 
affected than any other tract of country on that fide 
of Etna: about noon every houfe was throwr to the 
ground ; the inhabitants fled in confternation, and in- 
voking the protection of heaven. On the roth of 
March a chafm feveral miles in length, and five or fix 
feet wide, opened in the fide of the mountain; from 
which, about two hours before day, there arofe a bright 
light, and a very ftrong fulphureous exhalation was dif- 
fufed through the atmofphere. __ 

About 11 in the forenoon of the fame day, after 
dreadful fhecks of earthquake, a crater was opened on 
the hill called des Noifettes, from which there iffued 
huge volumes of fmoke, not accompanied with fire, 
afhes, or ftones, but with loud and frequent claps of 
thunder, difplaying all the different phenomena with 
which thunder is at different times attended. And 
what was very remarkable, the chafm was formed on 
the fouth fide, between the top and the bottom of the 
mountain. On the fame day another chafm was form- 
ed two miles lower, from which iffued a great deal of 
{moke, accompanied with a dreadful noife and earth- 
quake. Towards the evening of the fame day, four 
other chafms were opened towards the fouth, in the 
fame dire€tion, accompanied during their formation 
with the fame phenomena, and extending all the way 


- to the hill called /a Fu/fara. 


About 12 paces beyond that, another of the fame 
kind was formed. On the fucceeding night, a black 
{fmoke, involving a quantity of ftones, iffued from 
this laft chafm; it difcharged at the fame time 
flakes of a dark earth-coloured fpongy matter, which 
became hard after they fell. There iffued from the 
fame gulph a ftream of lava, which held its courfe into 
a lake called Ja Hardia, fix miles from Montpellieri, 
and on its way thither deftroyed many dwelling-houfes 
aud other buildings in the neighbouring villages. 

On the next day, March 12th, this ftream of fire 
direéted its courfe towards the traét of country called 
Malpaffa, which was inhabited by 800 people : in the 
fpace of 20 hours it was entirely depopulated and laid 
wafte. The lava then took a new direction, in which 
it deftroyed fome other villages. 

The mount of Montpellieri was next deftroyed with 
ail the inhabitants upon it. 

On the 23d of the fame month the ftream of fire 
was in fome places two miles broad. It now attacked 
the large village of Mazzalucia ; and on the fame day 
a vaft gulph was formed, from which were difcharged 
iand or afhes, which produced a hill with two fummits, 
two miles in circumference and 150 paces: high.” It 
was obferved to confift of yellow, white, black, grey, 
red, and green, ftones. 

- The new mount of Nicolofi continued to emit afhes 
for the fpace of three months; and the quantity dif- 
charged was fo great.as to cover all the adjoining tract 
of country for the {pace of 15 miles: fome of thofe 
aihes were conveyed by the winds as far. as. Meffina 
and Calabria; and a north wind arifing, covered all the 
fouthern country about Agofta, Lentini, and even be- 
‘yond that, in the fame manner.. 

' While at that height on. Nicolofi fo many extraor- 
dinary appearances were pafling, the higheft crater 
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on the fummit of Etna ftill preferved its ufiial: tran- 


-quillity. 


On the 25th of March, about one in the morning, the 
whole mountain, even to the moft elevated peak, was 
agitated by a moft violent earthquake. The highett 
crater of Etna, which was one of the loftieit parts of 
the mountain, then funk into the volcanic focus; and. 
in the place which it had occupied, there now ap- 
peared nothing but a wide gulph more than a mile in 
extent, from which there ifflued enormous mafles of 
fmoke, afhes, and ftones. At that: period, according 
to the hiftorian of this event, the famous block of la- 
va on mount Frumento was difcharged from the volca- 
nic focus. 

In a fhort time after, the torrent of fire, which ftill 
continued to flow, directed its courfe towards Catania 
with redoubled noife, and accompanied with a much 
greater quantity of afhes and burning ftones than be- 
fore. For feveral months many moft alarming fhocks 
of earthquake were felt ; and the city was threatened. 
with deftruction by the torrent of fire. They in vain. 
attempted to turn or divert its courfe ; the lava rofe 
over the walls, and entered by an angle near the Bene- 
dictine convent on the 11th of June following. 
awful event is related by Francis Monaco, Charles Man< 
cius, Vincent, Auria, and Thomas Thedefchi. 

27. Some years after this conflagration, a new burn-~ 
ing gulph openedan the month of December 1682 on 
the {ummit of the mountain, and fpread. its lava over 
the hill of Mazarras 

28. On the 24th of May 1686, about ten in the 
evening, a new eruption burft out from the fummit 
of the mountain, on the fide contiguous to the hill del 
Bue. Such a quantity of inflamed matter was thrown. 
out as confumed, woods, vineyards, and crops of grain 
for four leagues round. It topped its courfe ina 
large valley near the caltle of Mafcali. Several peo- 
ple from the neighbourhood had afcended a hill be- 
tween the wood of Catania and the confines of Cirrita 
to obferve the progrefs of the lava: but the hill, on 
a fudden, funk inwards, and they were buried alive. 

29. Etna was now long quiet; for no lefs a {pace 
of time indeed than one half of the prefent age. In 
the year 1755 its eruptions were renewed. It open- 
ed near mount Lepra, and emitted as ufual fire and 
fmoke; after which it remained quiet only for eight. 
years. 

30. In the year 1763, there was an eruption which 
continued three months, but with intervals. Etna. 
was at firft heard to rebellow. Flames and clouds of. 
fmoke were feen to iffue out, fometimes filver-coloured, 
and at other times, when the rays of. the fun fell upon 
them, ofa purple radiance: at length they were carried. 
eff by the winds, and rained, as they were driven before: 
them, a fhower of. fire all the way to Catania and be- 
yond it. 


towards. the eaft, and fell into a deep and extenfive. 
valley. 


‘Fhe flames which iffued from this new. crater af- 
forded a noble {fpetacle. A. pyramid of fire was feen ta. 


rife to a prodigious height in the air, like a beautiful ar- 
tificial fire-work, witha conitant and formidable bat- 


tery, which fhook the earth under thofe who were : 


fpectators of the fcene. Torrents of melted matter 


running 


This - 


An eruption foon burft out;. the principal. 
torrent divided into two branches, one of which ran. 
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running down the fides of the mountain, diffufed a 


_light bright as day through the darknefs of night. 


At fun-rifing the burning lava was obferved to have 
run round fome oaks that were ftill ftanding unburnt. 
Their leaves were all withered. Some birds had fallen 
from their branches, and been burnt to death. Some 
people caft wood upon the lava, and it was immediate- 
ly burnt. This lava continued hot, and exhaled f{moke 
for two years. For five years after this, no {now ap- 
peared on the fummit of Etna. i 

31. In the year 1764 a new crater was opened at a 
great diftance from mount Etna. 

32. In the year 1766 another was opened at the 
grotto of Paterno: fire, fmoke, and an inconfiderable 
torrent of lava iffued out of it. 

33- On the 27th of January 1780 a new opening 
was formed two miles under tlie laft mentioned crater. 
On the 28th of February, and the 14th of March, the 
earthquake was renewed on the north fide, and accom- 
panied with terrible noifes, 

Between the 6th of April and the 7th of May the 
convulfions were again renewed, accompained with 
noife as before; a quantity of pumice-ftones and fine 
fand was difcharged from it. 

On the 18th of May the fhocks were renewed: on 
the 23d a new crater was formed on the fide of mount 
Frumento on the fummit of Etna; and from it a tor- 
rent of lava difcharged, which {pread through the val- 
ley of Laudunza. It was 200 pacesin breadth. T'wo 
other chinks were opened in the mountain near Pa- 
terno, and very near one another. The lava iffuing 
from them. proceeded in the fpace-of feven days fix 
miles; on the 25th it had run nine miles. 

A new crater was likewife opened on the 25th ; 
from which a quantity of red-hot ftones continued to 


iffue for half an hour, and fell at a very great diftance: 


there proceeded likewife from it a ftream of lava; 
which, in the fame fpace of time, ran over a traét of 
country two miles in extent. 

Several parts of thofe ftreams of lava were obferved 
to be cool on the furface, and formed into folid mafles, 
but melted again by a new ftream of burning lava, 
which however did not melt the old lava. 

34. ‘The laft eruption of Etna happened in 1787, 
as defcribed in the former article Erna, p. 222, 223. 

ETOLIA, a country of ancient Greece, compre- 
hending all that tra& now called the Defpotat, or Little 
Greece. It was parted on the eaft by the river Evenus, 
now the Fidari, from the Locrenfes Ozole; on the 
weft, from Acarnania by the Achelous; on the north, 
it bordered on the country of the Dorians and part of 
Epirus; and, on the fouth, extended to the bay of 
Corinth. 

The Etolians were a reftlefs and turbulent people ; 
feldom at peace among themfelves, and ever at war 
with their neighbours; utter ftrangers to all fenfe of 
friendfhip or principles of honour ; ready to betray 
their friends upon the leaft profpe& of reaping any ad- 
vantage from their treachery: in fhort, they were look- 
ed upon by the other ftates of Greece no otherwife than 
as outlaws and public robbers. On the other hand, 
they were bold and enterprifing in war; inured to la- 
bour and hardfhips ; undaunted in the greateft dan- 
gers; jealous defenders of their liberties, for which 
they were, on all occafions, willing to venture their 
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lives, and facrifice all that was moft dear to them. 
They diftinguifhed themfelves above all the other na- 
tions of Greece, in oppoling the ambitious defigns of 
the Macedonian princes ; who, after having reduced 
mott of the other ftates, were forced to grant them a 
peace upon very honourable terms. ‘The conititution 
of the Etolian republic was copied from that of the 
Achzans, and with a view to form, as it were, a coun- 
ter alliance ; for the Etolians bore an irreconcileable 
hatred to the Achwzans, and had conceived no {mall 
jealoufy at the growing power of that flate. The 
Cleomenic war, and that of the allies, called the facial 
war, were kindled by the Etolians in the heart of Pe- 
loponnefus, with no other view but to humble their 
antagonilts the Achzans. In the latter, they held out, 
with the afliftance only of the Eleans and Lacedemo- 
nians, for the {pace of three vears, againft the united 
forces of Achaia and Macedon; but were obliged at 
laft to purchafe a peace, by yielding up to Philip all 
Acarnania. As they parted with this province much 
againft their will, they watched all opportunities of 
wrefting it again out of the Macedonian’s hands; for 
which reafon they entered into an alliance with Rome 
againtt him, and proved of great fervice to the Ro- 
mans in their war with him: but growing infolent 
upon account of their fervices, they made war upon 
the Romans themfelves. By that warlike nation they 
were overcome, and granted a peace on the following 
fevere terms: 1. The majefty of the Roman people 
fhall be revered in all Etolia. 2. Etolia fhall not fuf- 
fer the armies of fuch as are at war with Rome to pafs 
through her territories, and the enemies of Rome fhalk 
be likewife the enemies of Etolia. 3. She hall, in 
the {pace of 100 days, put into the hands of the ma- 
giftrates of Corcyra all the prifoners and deferters fhe 
has, whether of the Romans or their allies, except 
fuch as have been taken twice, or during her alliance: 
with Rome. 4. The Etolians fhall pay down in ready 
money, to the Roman general in Etolia, 200 Euboic 
talents, of the fame value as the Athenian talents, and 
engage to pay 50 talents more within the fix years fol- 
lowing. 5. They fhall put into the hands of the con- 
ful 40 fuch hoftages as he fhall choofe; none of whoin 
fhall be under 12, or above 40 years of age: the pre- 
tor, the general of the horfe, and fuch as have been 
already hoftages at Rome, are excepted out of this 
number. 6. Etolia fhall renounce all pretenfions to 
the cities and territories which the Romans have 
conquered, though thofe cities and territories had 
formerly belonged to the Etolians. 
Oenis, and its-diftri@, fhall be fubject.to the Acar- 
nanians. 

After the conqueft of Macedon by Paulus Amilius, . 


they were reduced to a much worfe condition; for not 


only thofe among them, who had openly declared for - 


Perfeus, but fuch as were only fufpeéted to have fa- 
voured him in their hearts, were fent to Rome, in or- 
der to clear themfelves before the fenate. There they ~ 
were detained, and never afterwards fuffered-to return . 
into their native country. Five hundred and fifty of 
the chief. men of the nation. were barbaroufly aflaffi- 


nated by the partifans of Rome, for no other crime - 
but that of being fufpeéted to with well to Perfeus. . 


The Etolians appeared before Paulus A&milius in- 
mourning habits, and made loud complaints of fuch . 


inhuman 


7. The city of ° 


Etolia. : 


ed 
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inhuman treatment ; but could obtain no redrefs: nay, 
ten commiffioners, who had been fent by the fenate to 
fettle the affairs of Greece, enaéted a decree, declaring, 
that thofe who were killed had fuffered juttly, fince it 
appeared to them that they had favoured the Macedo- 
nian party. From this time thofe only were raifed to 
the chief honours and employments in the Etolian re- 
public who were known to prefer the intereft of Rome 
to that of their country ; and as thefe alone were 
countenanced at Rome, all the magiftrates of Etolia 
were the creatures and mere tools of the Roman fenate. 
In this fate of fervile fubje€tion they continued till the 


deftruGtion of Corinth, and the diffolution of the A- 


chan league; when Etolia, with the other free ftates 


of Greece, was reduced to a Roman province, com- 


monly called the province of Achaia. Neverthelefs, each 
itate and city was governed by its own laws, under the 
fuperintendency of the pretor whom Rome fent an- 
nually into Achaia. ‘The whole nation paid a certain 
tribute, and ‘the ‘rich were forbidden to poflefs lands 
any where but in their own country. _ 

Inthis fate, with little alteration, Etolia continued 
under the emperors, till'the reign of Conftantine the 
Great, who, in his new partition of the provinces of 
the empire, divided the weftern parts of Greece from 
the reft, calling them Mew Epirus, and fubjecting the 
whole country to the prefedus pratorii for Ilyricum. 
Under ‘the fucceflors-of Conftantine, Greece was par- 
celled .out into feveral principalities, efpecially after 
the taking of Conftantinople by the Weitern princes. 
At that time, Theodorus Angelus, a noble Grecian, 


of the Imperial family, feized on Etolia and Epirus. 


The former he left to Michael his fon; who maintain- 
ed it againft Michael Paleologus, the firft emperor of 
the Greeks, after the expulfion of the Latins. Charles, 
the lat prince of this family, dying in 1430 without 
lawful iffue, bequeathed Etolia to his brother’s fon, 
named alfo Charles ; and Acarnania to his natural fons, 
Memnon, Turnus, and Hercules. But, great dif- 
putes arifing about this divifion, Amurath IIL. after 
the reduction of Theffalorica, laid hold of fo favour- 
able an opportunity, and drove them all out in 1432. 
‘The Mahometans were afterwards difpoffefled of this 
country by the famous prince of Epirus, George Ca- 
ftriot, commonly called Scanderbeg ; who, with a {mall 
army, oppofed the whole power of the Ottoman em- 
pire, and defeated thofe barbarians in 22 pitched bat- 
tles. That hero, at his death, left great part of E- 
tolia to the Venetians; but, they not being able to 
make head againft fuch a mighty power, the whole 
country was foon reduced by Mohammed IL. whofe 


 fucceffors hold it to this day. 


ETRURIA. See Herruria. ~ ( 

ETYMOLOGY, that part of grammar which con- 
fiders and explains the origin and derivation of words, 
in order to arrive at their firf and primary: fignifica- 
tion, whence Quintilian calls it originatio.—The word 
is formed of the Greek uu@ verus, “ true,’ and 
arya dico, “ I fpeak ;? whence »7« difcourfe, &c. 
and thence Cicero calls the etymology sotatio and 
veriloquium ; though Quintilian choofes rather to call 
it originatio. 

A judicious inquiry into etymologies is thought 
by fome of confiderable ufe; becaufe nations, who va- 
jue themfelves upon their antiquity, have always look- 
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ed on the antiquity of théir language as one of the beft Etymology 
| 


titles they could plead ; and the etymologiit, by feek- 
ing the true and original reafon of the notions and 
ideas fixed to each word and expreffion, may often 
furnifh an argument of antiquity, from the traces re- 
maining thereof, compared with the ancient ufes. Add, 
that etymologies are neceflary for the thorough under- 
flanding of a language. For, to explain a term pre- 
cifely, there feeris a neceffity for recurring to its firft 
impofition, in order to fpeak juftly and fatisfactorily 
thereof. The force and extent of a word is generally 
better conceived when a perfon knows its origin and 
etymology. 

It is objected, however, that the art is arbitrary, and 
built altogether on conjectures and appearances; and 
the etymologifts are charged with deriving their words 
from where they pleafe. And indeed it is no eafy 
matter to go back into the ancient Britifhand Gaulith 
ages, and to follow, as it were, by the track, the va- 
rious imperceptible alterations a language has unders 
gone from age to age; and as thofe alterations have 
fometimes been merely owing to caprice, it is eafy to 
take a mere imagination or conjecture for a regular a+ 
nalogy: fo that it is no wonder the public fheuld be 
prejudiced againft a {cience which feems to ftand on fo 
precarious a footing. It muft certainly be owned, that 
etymologies are frequently fo far fetched, that one ca 
{earce fee any refemblance or correfpondence therein. 
Quintilian has fhown, that the ancient etymologitts, 
notwithitanding all their learning, fell into very ridi- 
culous derivations. g 

The etymologies of our Englith words have been de- 
rived from the Saxon, Welch, Walloon, Danith, La- 
tin, Greek, &c. 

In the prefent work the etymologies of terms are ge 
nerally noted, where their obvioufnefs does not render it 
unneceflary, or their dubiety or unimportance ufelefs. 

EVACUANTS, in pharmacy, are properly fuch 
medicines as diminifh the animal fluids, by throwing 
out fome morbid or redundant humour; or fuch as 
thin, attenuate, and promote the motion and circula- 
tion. thereof, 

EVACUATION, in medicine, the art of diminifh- 
ing, emptying, or attenuating, the humours of the body. 

EVAGRIUS scuotasticus, a famous hiitoriany 
born at Epiphania, about the year 536. He practi- 
fed the proteffion ef an advocate, from which he was 
called Scholafficus, which name was then given to the 
pleaders at the bar. He was alfo tribune and keeper 
of the prefeét’s difpatches. He wrote an ecclefiaftical 
hiftory, which begins where Socrates and Theodoret 
ended theirs; and other works, for which he was re- 
warded by the emperors Tiberius and Mauricius. M. 
de Valois publifhed at Paris a good edition of Eva- 
grius’s ecclefiaftical hiftory, in folio ; and it. was re- 
publifhed at Cambridge in 1620, in folio, by William 
Reading, with additional notes of various authors. 

-EVANDER, a famous Arcadian chief, called the 
fon of mercury, on account of his eloquence, brought 
a colony of his peeple into Italy, about 60 years be- 
fore the taking of Troy; when Faunus, who then 
reigned over the Aborigenes, gave him a large extent 
of country, in which he fettled with his friends. He 
is faid to have taught the Latins the ufe of letters, and 
the art of hufbandry. He kindly ‘received Hercules 
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Evangelifts when he returned from the conquelt of Geryon, and he 


Evapora- 
tion. 


—— 


was the firft who raifed him altars. He gave Aineas 
affiftance againft the Rutuli, and diftinguifhed himfelf 
by his hofpitality.. It is faid that he firft brought the 
Greek alphabet into Italy, and introduced there the 
worthip of the Greek deities. He was honoured as a 
God after death, and his fubje@ts raifed him an al- 
tar on mount Aventine. 

EVANGELISTS, the infpired authors of the go- 
fpels. The word is derived from the Greek way fas, 
formed of « bene, well,” and aylenos 66 angel or 
meffenger.”’ 

The denomination evangeliffs was likewife given in 
the ancient church to fuch as. preached the gofpel up 


_and down, without being attached to any particular 


church, being either commiffioned by the apoftles to 
initruGt the nations, or of their own accord abandoning 
every worldly attachment and confecrating themfelves 
to the facred office of preaching the gofpel. In which 
fenfefome interpreters think it is that St Philip, who was 
one of the {even deacons, is called the evangeli/?, in the 
21ft chapter of the Aéts of the Apoftles, ver. 8. A- 
gain, St Paul writing to Timothy, Ep. ii. cap. iv. 
ver. 5. bids him do the work of an evangelift. The 
fame apoftle, Eph. iv. r1. ranks the evangelifts after 
the apoftles and prophets. 

EVANID, a name given by fome authors to fuch 
colours as are of no long duration, as thofe in the 
rainbow, in clouds before and after fun-fet, &c. ; 

Evanid colours are alfo called fantaftical and empha- 
tical colours. 


EVANTES, in antiquity, the priefteffés of Bac- 


te EV A 


moifture was carefully excladed from his apparatus, he Evapora- 


was never able to produce fuch a quantity of inflam- 
mable air by heating charcoal as when alittle quantity 
of water was admitted by moiftening the leather on 
which the receiver ftood. Nor is the elatticity of this 
kind of fteam altogether imperceptible ; for-in the ba- 
rometer above mentioned, the accuracy of the inftru- 
ment was confiderably affected by the fteam of the 
mercury afcending from it, and occupying the void 
{pace in the upper part of the glafs tube. 

Evaporation, according to the experiments of the 
Abbé Nollet, appears to be promoted by eleGtricity. 
The conclufions drawn from them are cals EleGricity 
augments the natural evaporation of fluids; all that 
were tried, excepting mercury and oil, being found to 
fuffer a confiderable diminution, greater than what 
could be aferibed to any other caufe. 2. Eleétricity 
augments the evaporation of thofe fluids the mot 
which are found moft readily to evaporate fpontaneouf- 
ly; the volatile fpirit of fal-ammoniac fuffering a great- 
er lofs than fpirit of wine or oil of turpentine, thefe 
two more than common water, and water more than 
vinegar or a folution of uitre. 3. The effets feemed 
always to be greateft when the veffels containing the 
fluids were non-eleétrics.~ 4. The increafed evapora- 
tion was more confiderable when the veffel which con- 
tained the liquor was more open; but the effets did. 
not increafe in proportion to the apertures. 5. Elec- 
tricity was alfo found to increafe the evaporation from 
folid bodies, and of confequence to augment the infen- 
fible perfpiration of animals. 

Evaporation is one of the great natural 


tion. 


I 
, ps 5 ; procefles, pyg oras 
chus, thus called, becaufe in celébrating the orgia they : 


ran about as if diftracted, crying, Evan, evan, ohé evan. 
See BaccHAnaLia. 


and by means of it the whole vegetable kingdom is tion pro 
fupplied with rain neceflary fer its fupport. ‘This e- mote: by: 
vaporation takes place at all times, not only from the electricityss 


EVAPORATION, in natural philofophy, fignifies 
the converfion of fluids, principally water, into vapour, fo 
that it becomes fpecifically lighter than the atmofphere. 

The theory of evaporation, and formation of vapour 


by the abforption of heat, is fully difcuffed under the 


furface of the ocean, but of the earth alfo. Dr Hal- 
ley, by an experiment with a pan of water kept in the 
heat of our fummer fun, found, that as much water 
might be reafonably fuppofed to €vaporate from the 
urface of the Mediterranean fea, as would be fufficient 


to fupply all the rivers which run into it. Dy Wat- 
fon in his Chemical Effays, has fhown, that the evapo-- 
ration is not lefs confiderable fromthe furface of the 
land than from that of the fea. By inverting a glafs 
veflel on the ground, in the time of a confiderable 
drought, he found that even then about 1600 gal- 
lons of water were raifed from an acre in 24 hours ;; 
and repeating the experiment after: a thunder-thower, . 
he found that in fuch a ftate an acre parted with: 
above 1900 gallons of water in 12 hours. 

This evaporation ig carried on not only from the Bie 
ground itfelf, but from the leaves of trees, grafs, &c. tity bE ae 
with which it is covered; and great part of the water ter evapo- 
thus raifed falls down again in the night-time in dew, fated natus 
being abforbed by the fame vegetables which yield- Sa Meola 
ed it before. Thus the earth is not fo foon ex- 


: 

| 

| 
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| article CHEMIsTRY 3 it remains only therefore to take 
notice of fome of the moft remarkable phenomena at- 
tending it. With regard to water, it is generally al- 
lowed that it evaporates in every degree of heat above 
32° to 212°, which is its boiling point, when it is dif- 
fipated in great quantity, and as faftas poffible. It 
has alfo been fuppofed to evaporate even after its con- 
verfion into ice; but fome late authors have denied 
this to be the cafe. Other liquids, fuch as fpirit of 
wine or ether, continue to evaporate long after they 
have been cooled down to the freezing point of water;. 
nor is there any experiment by which it has yet been 
difcovered at what degree their evaporation ceafes. Even 
quickfilver, to appearance a much more heavy and 

fluggifh fluid, and which does not boil without ap- 


plying almoft three times the heat neceflary to make ihe. 


water boil, is found readily to evaporate when the 
preffure of the atmofphere is taken off; and hence the 
empty parts of barometrical tubes, where the inftrus 
ments were made with great accuracy and the tubes 
perfeGly exhaufted, have been covered with mercurial 
globules, owing to an invifible vapour afcending from 
the furface of the metal. In like manner the evapo- 
ration of water is very fenfible in fome experiments 
with the air-pump. Dr Priefiley found, that. where 


hautfted of water, even for a little way below the fur- 
face, as we might be apt to imagine from the quanti- 
ty raifed by evaporation : for if all that was raifed by 
the fun’s heat during the time of a long drought, left 
the earth not to return to it for perhaps five or fix: 
weeks, the whole vegetable kingdom, at leaft fuch as 
‘do not ftrike their roots very deeply into the ground,. 
muft of neceflity be deftroyed ; which yet we fee is 
only. the cafe with the mott tender grafs, and even that 
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Evapora- only on the moft clevated fituations, and when moft 


expofed to the fun. 

Another great ufe of the natural evaporation is to 
cool the earth, and prevent its being too much heated 
by the fun. This property of producing cold by eva- 


poration has been but lately obferved by chemifts, 
‘though it has long been employed by thofe who knew 


not the reafon of their doing fo. It has been obferved 


vat Aleppo in Syria, that the water in their jars is al- 


ways the cooleft when the weather is moft warm and 


the power of the fun exceffive. The heats in that 


part of the world are fometimes almoft intolerable ; 


‘and at that time the evaporation from the outfide of 
the jars, which are made of porous clay, is very copi- 


ous; and in proportion to the quantity of water eva- 
porated from without, is the degree of cold in the li- 
quor within. The reafon of this is eafily deduced 


{rom what is faid under the article Cuemistry ; where 
it is fhown that vapour is compofed of fire and water 
‘united together. Tlie confequence of this is, that 


wherever there is any quantity of latent heat above 
32° of Fahrenheit contained in any body, the water 
in conta& with the furface, or contained in the pores 
of the body, will gradually abforb it, and converting 
it into latent heat, will thus be rendered fpecifically 
lighter than the common atmofphere, and fly off into 


“it. Thus part of the fenfible heat of the body will be 
carried off; and as fubfequent quantities of water al- 


ways fly off with more and more of the fenfible heat, 
it is plain, that by continued evaporation of. water al- 
mott all the fenfible heat above 32° of Fahrenheit will 
be carried off. If inftead of water, fpirit of wine be 
made ufe of, which continues to evaporate long after 
itis cooled to 32°, a much greater degree of cold may 
be produced than by the evaporation of mere water; 
and if inftead of fpirit of wine, we make ufe of ether, 
which is ftill more volatile than fpirit of wine, an 
exceffive degree of cold, fearcely inferior to that which 
congeals mercury, may be produced. 

This method of producing cold by means of the ex-, 
penfive liquids of ether and fpirit of wine, cannot be 
employed excepting merely for the fake of experi- 
ment: but that by the evaporation of water may be 
applied to very ufeful purpofes in the warm countries; 
and it has jbeen cuftomary with failors to cool their 
cafks of liquors by fprinkling them with fea water. 

From the theory of evaporation laid down under the 


evaporation article CHEMISTRY, we may eafily fee the reafon why, 
-on the hu- jn a very warm temperature, animal bodies have the 
«man body. power of producing cold. A vapour, called infen- 


fible perfpiration, continually iffues from the bodies of 


animals, from human bodies efpecially, which, carrying 
off great quantities of their fenfible heat, enables them, 
according to its quantity, to preferve the fame tempera- 


ture in many different degrees of atmofpherical heat. 


For the fame reafon alfo we may fee why the con- 


‘tinual fprinkling with cold water is fo very powerful 


in depriving the human body of the heat neceflary for 


the fupport of life, even though the temperature of 


the water fhould not be below what can be eafily borne. 


It has already been fhown, that by the evaporation of 


water, a degree of cold ‘not much inferior to that of 


freezing water may be produced ; and confequently, . 
‘by continual {fprinkling of the body with water, the 


whole might in time be reduced to nearly the degree 
N° 124. 


of cold in which water freezes. But this is what no Evapora~ 
human body can bear: and hence we may underftand tion. 
why ftorms of rain and {now are often fatal ; and like- 

wife why, in cafes of fhipwreck, people have died by 

being expofed for a few hours to the {pray of the fea. 

The theory of the evaporation of water laid down Pune 
under the article CHEmistTryY, furnifhes us alfo with aphenome- 
folution of a very curious phenomenon, inexplicable on with 
on any other principle, viz. why melting ice will freeze Pegate te 
other pieces together more ftrongly; and, if a confide- ‘peste, mae 
rable degree of heat is not continued for fome time, 
will again confolidate itfelf into a much harder mafs 
than before. The faét was difcovered by Mr Wedge- 
wood. in an attempt to conret his clay thermometer 
with the common mercurial ones. In this attempt he 
had occafion to repeat an experiment made by Mefirs 
Lavoifier and de la Place, who had meafured the heat 
of bodies by the quantity of ice they are capable of li- 
quefying. Thefe authors obferve, that if ice, cooled 
to any degree below the freezing point, be expofed to 
a warmer atmofphere, it will be brought up to the 
freezing point through its whole mafs before any part 
of it begins to liquefy ; and that confequently ice, be- 
ginning to melt on the furface, will be always exactly 
at the fame temperature, viz. at the freezing point ; 
and that if a heated body be inclofed in a hollow {phere 
ef fuch ice, the whole of its heat will be occupied 
in melting it: fo that if the ice be defended from 
external warmth, by furrounding it with other ice in 
a ptoper veflel, the weight of the water produced from 
it will be exa@tly proportional to the heat which the 
heated body has loft ; or, in other words, willbe a true 
phyfical meafure of the heat. - For the experiment, 
they provide a tin veffel divided by upright concentric 
partitions into three compartments, one within ano- 
ther. The innermoft compartment is a wire-cage for 
receiving the heated body; the fecond, furrounding 
this cage, is filled with pounded ice, to be melted by 
the heat ; and the outermolt is filled alfo with pound- 
ed ice, to defend the former from the warmth of the 
atmofphere. The firft of thefe ice compartments ter- 
minates at bottom in a ftem like a funnel, through 
which the water is conveyed off; and the other ice 
compartment terminates in a {eparate canal for difchar- 
ging the water into that ice which is reduced. As 
foon as the heated body is dropped into the cage, a 
cover is put on, which goes over both that and the 
firft ice compartment ; which cover is itfelf a kind of 
fhallow veffel filled with pounded ice, with holes in the 
bottom for permitting the water to pafs from this ice 
into the fecond compartment ; all the liquefa€tion that 
happens in both being only the effe&t of the heated 
body. Another cover, with pounded ice, is placed 
over the whole as a defence from external warmth. 

Mr Wedgewood began by fatisfying himfelf that ice 
did really acquire the temperature of 32° throughout 
its whole fubttance before it began to melt ; but being 
apprehenfive that the pounded ice might imbibe and 
retain fome water amongft it by capillary attraction, 
he judged it neceflary to attend to this circumiftance 
alfo. Having therefore pounded fome ice, he laid it 
in a conical heap on a plate; and having at hand fome 
water coloured with cochineal, he poured it gently in- 
to the plate at fome diftance from the heap. It rofe 
haftily to the top, and was retained by the mafs as by 
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Evapera. a fponge 3 nor did any part of it begin to drop till the 


tion. 


heat of his hand began to liquefy the mafs. He far- 
ther obferved, that in a conical heap of this kind the 
water rofe two inches anda half in the {pace of three 
minutes ; and by weighing the water employed, and 
what remained upon the plate unabforbed, it appeared 
that four ounces of ice had taken up and retained one 
ounce of water. To afcertain this abfoibing power of 
ice more fully, he preffed fix ounces of it into a funnel, 
having firft introduced a wooden core, in order to 
leave a proper cavity in the middle; then taking out 
the core, and pouring an ounce of water on the ice, 
he left the whole for half an hour, during which time 
there ran out only 12 pennyweights and four grains ; 
fo that the ice had retained feven pennyweights and 
20 grains ; nearly one-twelfth of its own weight, and 
two-fifths of the weight of the water. 

_ Being now convinced that it would be proper to ufe 
folid ice inflead of that which was pounded, he deter- 
mined to congeal a quantity of water into one mafs 
by a freezing mixture, andthen expofe it to the atmo- 
fphere till it began to liquefy. His apparatus for this 
purpofe is reprefented PlateCLXXXIX. is a large 
funnel filled with a folid mafs of ice. B, a cavity in the 
middle of this ice, formed part of the way by {fcra- 
ping with a knife, and for the remaining part by bo- 
ring with a hot iron wire. (C, one of the thermo- 
meter. pieces, ferves for the heated body, and refts on 
a coil of brafs-wire: it had been previoufly burnt with 
a {trong fire, that there might be no danger of its fuf- 
fering any farther diminution of bulk by being heated 
again for thofe experiments. D, a cork ftopped in the 
orifice of the funnel. £, the exterior veffel, having the 
{pace between the fides and its included funnel 1 filled 
with pounded ice as a defence to the ice in the funnel. 
F, a cover for this exterior veffel, filled with pounded 
ice for the fame purpofe. G, a cover for the fun- 
nel, filled alfo with pounded ice, with perforations in 
the bottom for allowing the water to pafs from this 
ice down to the funnel. The thermemeter piece was 
heated in boiling water, taken up with a {mall pair of 
tongs equally heated, dropped initantly into the cavity 
B, and the covers put on as expeditioufly as poflible ; 
the bottom of the funnel being previoufly corked, that 


-the water might be detained till it fhould part with all 


its heat, and likewife to prevent the water from the o- 
ther ice, which ran down on the outfide of the funnel, 
from mingling with it. After ilanding about 10 mi- 
nutes the funnel was taken out, wiped dry, and un- 
corked over a weighed cup: the water that ran out 
weighed 22 grains. On repeating the experiment the wa- 
ter weighed only 12 grains; and ona third trial, in which 
the piece was continued much longer in the cavity, the li- 
quid did not amount to three drops. To his furprife Mr 
Wedgewood alfo now found the piece frozen to the ice fo 
that it could not eafily be got off, though all the ice was 
at the beginning of the experiment in a thawing ftate. 
On heating the piece again to 6° of his thermome- 
ter (1857 of Fahrenheit), and throwing fome frag- 
ments of ice over it, he found that in about half an 
hour the water amounted to 11 pennyweights. On 
ftopping the funnel, replacing the covers, and leaving 
the whole about feven hours, he found, that a confi- 
derable quantity of water was collected; but it ran out 
fo flowly, that he imayined fomething had ftopped the 
narrow end of the funnel; but on examining the flate 
Vou. VIL. Part I. 
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of the ice, he found that the fragments he had thrown Evepor 
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over the thermometer-piece were entirely frozen to- 
gether, and in fuch a form that it was evident they 
could not have affumed it without frefh water having 
been fuperadded and thrown upon them, the cavities be- 
tween them being partly filled with new ice. This 
was fo ftrongly cemented, that he ‘could fearcely get 
it out with the point of a knife, and great part of the 
coiled wire was found enveloped in the new ice. The 
paflage through the ice to the ftem of the funnel, 
which had been made pretty wide with a thick iron 
wire, was fo nearly fhut up, that the flow draining of 
the water was now very eafily accounted for; this 
draining of the water indeed being the only fign of 
any pafiage at all. On taking the ice out of the fun- 
nel, and breaking it to examine this canal, he found 
it almoft entirely filled up with ice projeéting from the 
folid mafs in cryftalline forms, fimilar in appearance 
to the cryftals we often meet with in the cavities of 
flints and quartzofe ftones. A coating of ice was 
alfo found on the outfide of the funnel perfe@ly tranf- 
parent, and of a confiderable extent, about the ,4,th 
of an inch thick: this coating enveloped alfo a part of 
the funnel which was not in contaét with the furround- 
ing ice, the latter being melted to the diflance of an 
inch from it. Some of the ice being fcraped off from 
the infide of the funnel and applied to the bulb of the 
thermometer, the mercury funk from 50° to 32°, end 
continued at that point till the ice was melted; after 
which the water being poured off, it rofe in a little 
time to 479°. 

Aftonithed at thefe appearances, our author deter- 
mined to repeat the experiment with fome pieces of 
ice he had ftored up in a cellar ; but on going thither, 
he found the cafk of ice itfelf in a fimilar fituation te 
that made ufe of in his experiments. Though much 
of it was melted, yet the fragments were frozen to- 
gether, fo that it was with difficulty that any pieces 
could be broken or got out with an irom fpade; and 
when fo broken, it had the appearance of Breccia 
marble, or plum- pudding ftone; the fragments having 
been broken and rammed into the cafk with an iron 
mall. A porcelain cup being laid upon fome of this ice 
about half an hour, in a room whofe temperature was 
50°, it was found pretty firmly adhering; and when 
pulled off, the ice exhibited an exaét imprefiion of the 
fluted part of the cup with which it had been in con- 
tat ; fo that the ice muft neceflarily have been lique- 
fied firft, and afterwards congealed. This was feve- 
ral times repeated with the fame event. Fragments 
of the ive were likewife applied to one another, to 
{ponges, pieces of flannel, and linen cloth, both moift 
and cry: all thefe in a few feconds began to cohere ; 
and in about a minute were frozen fo as to require 
fome force to feparate them. After flanding an hour, 
the cohefion was fo firm, that on pulling away the 
fragments of ice from the woollen and fponge, they 
tore off with them that part of the furface with which 
they were in contaét; though at the fame time both 
the fponge and flannel were filled with water which 
that very ice had produced. 

The power of the congelation was ftronger on the 
fponge and woollen than on linen; and to eltimate its 
force, a piece of ice was applied to a bit of diy flan- 
nel weighing two pennyweights and an half, furround- 
ing them at the fame time with other ice. After lying 
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together three quarters of an hour, he found that a 
weight of five ounces was neceflary to feparate them, 
though fo much of the ice had liquefied that the weight 
of the flannel was increafed by more than 12 penny- 
weights. The piece of ice was then weighed, put to 
the flannel a fecond time, and left in contaét with it 
for four hours; at the end of which time they were 
found fo firmly frozen together, that 78 ounces were 
required for their feparation, although from 42 penny- 
weights of the ice r5 more had melted off: the fur- 
face of contaét was at this time about a fquare inch. 
Continuing them in contact for 7 hours longer, they 
only bore 62° ounces, the ice being diminifhed to 14 
pennyweights, and the furface of contaét reduced to 
ebout ;%ths of an inch {quare. 

©n trying whether maffles of ice apparently folid 
would abforb water, he found that they did fo in con- 
fidetable quantity ; for on heating fome of his thermo- 
meter pieces, and laying: them on pieces of ice, in 
which they made confiderable cavities, he always found 
the water abforbed as faft as it was produced, leaving 
both the piece and the cavity dry. 

Thus was our author convinced, that, in his expe- 
riments, the two feemingly oppofite procefles of nature, 
congelation and liquefaétion, went .on together at th 
fame time, in the-fame veffel, and even in the fame 
piece of ice. To account for fuch an extraordinary 
phenomenon, he had recourfe to two different theories, 
One was, that water, when highly attenuated, and re- 
folved into vapour, may freeze with a lefs degree of 
cold than water in its aggregate or groffer form: whence 
hoar froft is obferved on grafs, trees, &c. at times 
when there is no appearance of ice upon water, and 
when the thermometer is above the freezing point ; 
which feems alfo to have been the opinion of Boer- 
haave, as he places the freezing of vapour, or even of 
water when divided by abforption in atinen cloth, at 33°. 
“¢ Now (fays Mr Wedgewood), ‘as the atmofphere a- 
boundswith watery vapour, or water diffolved and chemi- 
cally combined, and mufl be particularly loaded with itin 
the neighbourhood of melting ice ; as the heated body 
introduced into the funnel muft neceflarily convert a 
portion of the ice or water into vapour ; and as ice is 
known to melt as foon as the heat begins to exceed 
32°, or nearly one degree lower than the freezing point 
of vapour; [ think we may from hence deduce pretty 
fatisfatorily all the phenomena I have obferved. For 
it naturally follows from thefe principles, that vapour 
may freeze where ice 1s melting ; that the vapour may 
congeal, even upon the furface of melting ice itfelf; 
and that the heat which, according to the ingenious 
theory of Dr Black, it emits in freeziny, may contri- 
bute to the further liquefaGtion of that very ice upon 
which the new congelation is formed. 

‘¢ I would further obferve, that the freezing of wa- 
ter is attended with plentiful evaporation in a clofe as 
well'as in an open veflel; the vapour’ in the former 
condenfing into drops on the under fide of the cover, 
which either continue in the form of water, or af- 
fume that of ice or a kind of fnow, according to 
circumftances; which evaporation may perhaps.be at- 
tributed’ to the heat, that was combined with the water, 
at this moment rapidly making its efcape, and carry- 
ing patt of the aqueous fluid off with it. Weare hence. 
furnifhed with a frefh and continual fource of vapour 
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as well as heat: fo that the .proceffes of liquefaftion Evaporas 


and congelation may go on uninterruptedly together, 
and even neceffarily accompany one another; although, 
as the freezing muft’be in an under proportion to 
the melting, the whole of the ice mutt ultimately be 
confumed. 

** Some other cireumftances may be taken notice 
of inthe coating of ice on the outfide’of the throat 
of the funnel. Neither the cover of the outer veffel, 
nor the aperture in its bottom which the ftem of the 
funnel paffed through, were air-tight ; and the melt- 
ing’ of the fuirounding ice had left a vacancy about 
an inch round that part of the funnel on which the 
cru{t had formed. As there was therefore a_paf- 
fage for air through the veffel, a circulation of it would 
probably take place; the cold and denfe air in the 
veffel would defcend into the rarer air of the room, 
then about 50°, and be replaced by air from above. 
The effect of this circulation and fudden refrigeration 
of the atr will be a~condenfation of part of the moiiture 
it contains upon the bodies it is in contaét with; the 
throat of the funnel being one of thefe bodies, muft 
receive its fhare ; and the degree of cold in which the 


ice thaws being fuppofed fufficient for the freezing of . 


this moift vapour, the conta@, condenfation, and free- 
zing, may happen at the fame inftant. The fame prin- 
ciples apply to every inflance of condenfation that took 
place in thefe experiments; and the congelation was 
evidently flrongeft in thofe circumftances where vapour 
was mo(t abundant, and on thofe bodies which fromtheiv 
natural or mechanic ftru€ture were capacious of the 
greatelt quantity of it; flronger, for inflance, on fponge 
than on woollen, ftronger on this than on the clofer 


texture of linen, and far flronger on all of thefe than . 


on the compat: furface of,porcelain.”’ 

The fecond theory propofed by our autHor for fol- 
ving the phenomena in queftion is founded entirély on 
the principles of evaporation. ‘ If neverthelefs (fays 
he) the principle I have aflumed, that water highly at: 
tenuated will congeal with a lefs degree of cold than wa- 
ter in the mafs, fhould not be admitted; another has 
above been hinted at, which experiments have decided 


ly eftablifhed, from which the phenomena may perhaps . 


be equally accounted for, and which, even though the 
other alfo is received, muft be fuppofed to concur for 
fome part of the effet: I mean, that.evaporation pro- 
duces cold; both vapour and fteam carrying of fome 


proportion of heat from the body which produces them. - 


If therefore. evaporation be made to take place upon 
the furface of ice, the contiguous ice will thereby be 
rendered colder; and as it is already at. the freezin 


point, the fmalleft increafe of cold will be fufficient _ 


for freth congelation. If ice is producible by evapora- 


tiga. 


tion in the Eaft Indies *; where natural ice is never feen, * See Con 
we need not wonder that congelation fhould take place g¢/a#i07-. 


where the fame principle operates amidit aGtual ice. 

‘¢ Tt has been obferved above, that the heat emit- 
ted by the congealing vapour probably unites with 
and liquefies contiguous portions of ice: but whether 
the whole, either of the heat fo emitted, or of that ori- 


ginally introduced into the funnel, is thus taken up; - 
_ how often it may unite with other portions of ice, and 


be driven out from other new congelations; whether 
there exilts any difference in its chemical affinity or 


elective attraction to water in different ftates and the 
2 cons. 
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contiguous bodies ; whether part of it may not ulti- 
mately efcape, without performing ‘the oflice expeéted 
from it upon the ice; and’to what diftance from the 
evaporating furface the refrigerating power may extend; 
mutt be left for further experiments to determine.” 

EVASION, in law, is ufed for any {ubtile endea- 
vour to fet afide truth, or to efcape the punifhment of 
the law, which will not be endured. ‘Thus, if a per- 
fon fays to another that he will not ftrike him, but will 
give hima pot of ale to ftrike him firft, and accor- 
cingly he ftrikes, the returning of it is punifhable ; 
and if the perfon fir ftriking be killed, it is murder ; 
for no man fhall evade the juitice of the law by fuch a 
pretence to cover his malice. 

EVATES, a branch cr divifion of the druids, or 
ancient Celtic philofophers. Strabo divides the Britith 
and Gaulifh philofophers into three fe&ts; bards, evates, 
and druids. He adds, that the bards were the poets 
and muficians; the evates, the priefts and naturalifis ; 


and the druids were moralifts as well as naturalifis 


But Marcelius and Hornius reduce them all to two 
feQs, viz. the Barps and Druips. 

EUBAGES, ‘an order of priefts or philofophers 
emong the ancient Celt or Gauls: fome will have 
the eubages to be the fame with the druids and faro- 
nide of Diodorus; and’ others, that they were the 
fame with what Strabo calls Evares. 

EUBQZA (anc. geog.), an oblong ifland, ftretch- 
ing out between Attica and Theflaly, oppofiteto Be- 
oua; ftom which it is feparated by a narrow ftrait 
called Luripus. This ifland, never exceeding 40, nor 
ever falling fhort of two miles in breadth, is in length 
150 miles, and in compafs 365, according to Pdiny. 
Now Necroponr, from its principal town, which was 
anciently called Chalcis. 

EUCHARIST, the facrament of the Lord’s fupper, 
properly fignifies giving thanks.—'The word in its original 
Greek, Euxapis:z, literally imports thank/giving ; being 
formed of «v, bene, “ well,”’ and x«eu, gratia, ‘* thanks.” 

This facrament was inftituted by Chrilt himfelf, and 
the participation of it is called communion. 

As to the manner of celebrating the eucharift a- 
mong the ancient Chriftians, after the cultomary obla- 
tions were made, the deacon brought water to the bi- 
fhops and prefbyters, flanding round the table, to wath 
their hands; according to that of the pfalmift, <* T will 
wath my hands in tnnocency, and fo will I compafs 
thy altar, O Lord.’? Then the deacon cried out aloud, 
«© Mutually embrace and kifs each other ;’? which be- 
ing done, the whole congregation prayed for the uni- 
verfal peace and welfare of the church, for the tran- 
quillity and repofe of the world, for the profperity of 
the age, for wholefome weather, and for all ranks and 
degrees of men. After this followed mutual faluta- 
tions of the minifter and people; and then the bifhop 
or prefbyter having fanGitied the elements by a folemn 
benediction, he brake the bread, and delivered it to 
the deacon, who diftributed it to the communicants, 
and after. that the cup. Their facramental wine was 
ufvally diluted or mixed with water. During the time 
of adminiflration, they fang hymns and pfalms; and 
having concluded with prayer and thankfgiving, the 
people faluted cach other with a kifs of peace, and fo 
the affembly broke up. 

EUCHITES, or Eucuiraz, a fe& of ancient he- 


; 
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retics, who were firft formed into a religious body to- Euchites 


wards the end of the fourth century, though their doc- 
trine and difcipline fubfifted in Syria, Egypt, and o- 
ther eaftern countries before the birth of Chriil; they 
were thus called becaufe they prayed without ceaiing, 
imagining that prayer alone was fufficient to fave them. 
Their great foundation were thofe.words of St Paul, 


(Theffalonian’s v.17.), Pray without ceafing. Vhe word is ’ 


formed of the Greek, ‘x prayer, whence «vxila, the 
fame.with the Latin, precatores, ‘ prayers.” They 
were alfo called Enthufiafls and Meffalians; a term of 
Hebrew origin, denoting the fame as Euchites, 

The Euchites were a fort of myttics who imagined, 
according to the oriental notion, that two fouls refided 
in man, the one good and the other. evil; and who 
were zealous in expelling the evil foul or demon, and 
haftening the return of the good fpirit of God, by 
contemplation, prayer, and finging of hymns. They 
alfo embraced the opinions nearly refembling the Ma- 
nichean doétrine, and which they derived from the te- 
nets of the oriental philofophy. ‘The fame denominas 
tien was ufed in the 12th century, to denote certain 
fanatics who infefted the Greek and Eaftern churches, 
and who were charged with believing a double Trinity, 
rejeCing wedlock, abftaining from flefh, treating with 
contempt the facraments of baptifm and the Lord’s 
fupper, and the various branches pf external worfhip, 
and placing the effence of religion folely in external 
prayer, and maintaining the efficacy of perpetual fup- 
plications to the fupreme Being for expelling an evil 
being or genius, which dwelt in the breaft of every mor- 
tal. This fect is faid to have been founded by a per- 
fon called Lucopetrus, whofe chief difciple was named 
Tychicus. By degrees it became a general and invidious 
appellation for perfons of eminent piety and zeal for 
genuine Chriftianity, who oppofed tke vicious praGti- 
ces and infolent tyranny of the priefthood; much in 
the fame manner as the Latins comprehended all the 
adverfaries of the Roman pontiff under the general 
terms of WaLpEnseEs and ALBIGENSES.~ 

St Cyril of Alexandria, in one of his letters, takes 
occafion to cenfure feveral monks in Egypt, who, un- 
der pretence of refigaing themfelves wholly to prayer, 
led a lazy, fcandalous life. A cerfure jlikewife appli- 
cable to monafteries in general. 

EUCHOLOGIUM, Evxor0y0v, a Greek term, fig- 
nifying literally a difcourfe on prayer. ‘The word is form- 
ed of ux» prayer, and r»7ve¢ difcoure. 

Vhe Euchologium is properly the Greek ritual, 
wherein are prefcribed the order and manner of every 
thing relating to the order and adminiftration of their 
ceremonies, facraments, ordinations, &c. 

I’. Goar has given us an edition of the Greek Eu- 
chologium in Greek and Latin, with notes, at Paris. 

EUCLID ofMecara, a celebrated philofopher and 
logician, flourifhed about 400 B. C. The Athenians 
having prohibited the Megarians from entering their 
city on pain of death, this philofopher difguifed him- 
felf in womens clothes to attend the le€tures of So- 
crates. After the death of Socrates, Plato and other 
philofophers went to Euclid at Megara, to  fhelter 


themfelves from the tyrants who governed Athens. Eu- — 


clid admitted but one chief good; which he fometimes 
called God, fometimes Spirit, and fometimes Providence. 
Evcuip of Alexandria, the celebrated mathemati« 
C2 Clany 
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equal parts, with two femicircular brafs pieces, by Eudiome- 
which it may be eafily applied and kept near the glafs — ***: 
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Buerafy; clan, flourifhed in the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, about 


Eudiome- 945, B.C. He reduced all the fundamental principles : 


ter. 
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of pure mathematics, which had been delivered down 
by Thales, Pythagoras, Eudoxus, and other mathe- 
maticians before him, into regularity and order, and 
added many others of his own difcovering; on which 
account he is faid to be the firft who reduced arithme- 
tic and geometry into the form of afcience. He like- 
wife applied himfelf to the itudy of mixed mathema- 
tics, and efpecially to aftronomy, in which he alfo ex- 
celled. The moft celebrated of his works is his Ele- 
ments of Geometry, of which there have been a great 
number of editions in all languages; and a fine edition 
of all his works was printed in 1703, by David Gre- 
gory, Savilian profeffor of aftronomy at Oxford. 

EUCRASY, (of sv well, and *p#o1s temperature), 
in medicine, an agreeable well proportioned mixture 
of qualities, whereby a body is faid to be in good or- 
der and difpofed for a good ftate of health. 

EUDIOMETER, antinftrument for obferving the 
purity of the atmofpherical air, or the quantity of pure 
dephlogifticated or vital air contained in it, chiefly by 
means of its diminution on a mixture with nitrous air™. 
Several kinds of thefe have been invented, the principal 
of which are the following. 

I. The eudiometer originally ufed by Dr Prieftley 
is a divided glafs tube, into which, after having filled 


it with common water, and inverted it into the fame, 


tube AZD, as is fhown at #'; where it muft be kept 
clofe to the neck, or upper extremity ef the tube, by 
the notch /. In ufing this inftrument, we muit firit 
remove the flopple A7, after which the inftrument is 
to be entirely filled with water by dipping it in the 
tub. The ftopple is then to be replaced ; taking care 
that no bubble of air may remain either in the tube, 
the veffel C, or the two phials 4 B. The lower part 
of the inftrument, viz. about as far as the middle of 
the tube, muft then be kept under water, and one of 
the phials 4 or B, now filled with water, is to be re- 
moved from the neck of the veffel C, and filled with 
the air of which we defign to try the purity, in the 
manner directed under the article Gas ; after which 
it is to be replaced into the neck of the veffel C; and 
in like manner the other phial mutt be filled with 
nitrous air, and replaced in the other neck. Taking 
the inftrument then out of the water, the veflel C muit 
be turned with the bottom upwards, as reprefented at 
F; in which cafe, the two elaftic fluids contained in 
the phials will afcend into the veffel C ; where, mix- 
ing together, the diminution will be effected. But as 
foon as the veffel is turned round, the inflrument muft 
be plunged in water as far as about the middle of the 
tube, and the ftopple 7 removed. As the bulk of the 
two elaftic fluids diminifhes, the water in the tube 
MD defcends. 


This inftrument is fubjeé to fome er- be bkiey 


one or more méafures of common air, and an equal 
rors, arifing from the greater or léeffer height of the of this in- 


quantity of the nitrous kind, are introduced by means 
ilrument,. 


2 


of a {mall phial, which is called the meafure ; and thus 
the diminution of the volume of the mixture, which is 
feen at once by means of the graduations of the tube, 
inftantly difcovers the purity of the air, required. 

II. The difcovery of this property of nitrous air 


Len@riani’s and the eudiometer by Dr Prieftley, foon produced 
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various attempts to improve on the principle, and con- 
fru more elegant and accurate machines for difco- 
vering the fmalleft inequality in the conftitution of the 
atmofphere. The firit of thefe was contrived by Mr 
uandriani; an account of which is pub!ifhed in the 
fixth volume of M. Rofier’s Journal for the year 1775. 
It confifts of a glafs tube, fitted by grinding to a cy- 
lindrical veffe], to which are joined two glafs cocks and 
a {mall bafon; the whole being fitted to a wooden 
frame. Quickfilver is ufed in this inftrument inftead 
of water; but the ufe of that fluid occafions an in- 
convenience, becaufe the nicrous air acis upon the me- 
tal, and renders the experiment ambiguous. 

Il. In 1777 Mr Magellan publifhed an.account of 
three eudiometers invented by himfelf. The firlt of 
thefe, reprefented Plate CLXXXVIE. fig. §. confitts 
of a glafs tube MZD, about 12 or 15 inches long, and 
quite cylindrical throughont, having the upper orilice 
clofed with a. ground-glafs flopple JZ. A veffel C is 


joined to the lower part of the tube, and likewife well 


adapted by grinding. This veffel has three necks, as 
reprefented in the figure: one of which ferves to join 
it to the tube JZ; the other two are ground to thofe 
of the phials 4and B, whofe capacities muft be as. 
equal as poflible, as wellto each other as to-the tube 
MD. Z reprefents a brafs ring which flides up and 
down the tube 7D, and by a finger-fcrew"may be 
tightened or flackened at pleafure, and fet to any place 
wpon it, G is a-brafs or. woodenvruler divided iato 


column of water in the tube J/D, as it is held more or 
lefs perpendicular; it may alfo vary by the very aX of 
putting in the ftopple JZ. Another and fill greater 
fault is, that it,cannot admit but one meafure of ni- 
trous to one of common air, which is a very uncertain 
method of eftimating the purity of a given kind of re- 
foirable air. The divifions on the feale are likewife too 
large, and it does not feem capable of any great accu- 
racy. 


"Che fecond kind of eudiometer conftru&ted by M. yi, fs 
Magellan is reprefented fig. 2. and confifts of a glafseu tiome- 
tube 7C, two or three feet long, and having a cavity ter. 


as nearly cylindrical as poffible. One of the ends, C, 
is bent forwards as reprefented in the figure ; the other 
at J is open, and may terminate in a funnel, to ob- 
viate the neceflity of ufing a feparate one. "The whole 
tube is fattened by means of two loops to the brafs 
fcale CWN. WN is a glafs phial, having its neck 7 
ground air-tight to the infide of the end of the tube 7; 
the whole-phial containing one half of what the tube 
TC is capable of containing; but the phial 4BC, at 
the other end, mutt contain three or four times the 
quantity that V can contain; and the neck of it mutt 
alfo be ground air-tight to the end C of the tube. The 
{cale CITY is divided into 128 parts, the divifions 
being fet from Z towards C; and the cavity of the 
tube between. the firit and laft of them being double 
the capacity of the phial VM. XA is a tin-veffel, which 
may ferye as a cafe for packing the whole in{ftrument 
and its appendages; as alfo for a trough for holding 
water when experiments are to be made. The glafs 
tube g A, and the glafs ftopple AZ, are both ground air- 
tight to the mouth / of the tube, in order to be put 
into it occafionally. To ufe this kind of eudiometer, 
let the inflrument be immerfed under water in the tin- 
weflel s, 
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| Evdiome- veffel; then let the phial V, when filled with water, 
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the mouth NV under the furface of the water in a tub Eudiomes 
rer. 


ter. be put into CED, the infide focket of the tin-veffel. 
Fill it then with nitrous air; and let this quantity be 
thrown into the phial 4BC, which is to be fixed fome- 
what tight to the mouth C of the eudiometer. ‘he 
fame phial WV is afterwards tilled with the air ef which 
we with to try the quality ; and raifing the end of the 
inftrument C, it is then put into the mouth VY. ‘The 
inftrument is then to be placed upright as in the fi- 
gure, by hanging it on the hook W; and as foon as 
this laft air goes up to the sphial 4BC, the phial WV is 
to be taken off, that the diminution of the two mixed 
airs may be fupplied from the water in the tin-veffel : 
the mouth V of the eudiometer being all this time held 
under water. The bent tube g4, having the brafs 
ring K fitted to it, is then put to the lower end V of 
the eudiometer. By obferving the furface of the wa- 
ter in the {mall tube, which thus forms a true fyphon 
with the tube of the inftrument, and by means of the 
brafs ring A, the ftationary ftate of diminution in the 


or trough. The phial Z is to be filled with nitrous 
air, and thrown into the tube by meansof a glafs fun- 
nel, if the mouth of the eudiometer tube be not fuff- 
ciently wide to anfwer the purpofe. The fame phiak 
Z is then-to be filled with the air to be tried; after 
which the fyphon AZ is to be immediately added to 
the mouth NW of the eudiometer under the furface of 
the water, fome of which is to be poured into it. 
The flationary moment of the greateft diminution of 
the two airs is watched by means of the ring X; and, 
when that moment arrives, the fyphon AL is to be 
taken off; the eudiometer is laid for fome minutes un- 
der water in an horizontal pofition or nearly fo; but 
taking care that none of the inclofed air may efcape: 
the.mouth WM is then fhut up with the glafs ftopple AZ, 
and the inftrument is inverted with the mouth WV up- 
wards. lLiaftly, the fpace occupied by the refiduum 
of the diminifhed air is meafured by applying to its. 
fide the divided ruler or fcale, and the refult is eftima- 


mixture may be diltinguifhed; which being afcertained, 
the {mall tube g 4 is taken off from the eudiometer, and 
the whole inftrument laid down for fome minutes in 
the water of the tin-veffel; after which the mouth 7 
is to be fhut up with the glafs-ftopple 47; and, rever- 


ted as has been already explained. 8 

On all thefe eudiometers it is very obvious to remark,.Inconveni: 
that they are complicated and difficult to be ufed; and.ences of all 
it is befides no eafy matter to get them made with the thefeinitru-. 
requifite accuracy. Mr Cavallo obferves alfo, that the soa 


fing the inftrument, it is hanged up by the end V up- 
on the hook W. By this potition the whole diminith- 
ed air of the veflel 4BC goes up to the top, where its 
real bulk is fhown by the fcale facing the infide furface 
of the water. This number being deduted from 128, 
gives the comparative wholefomenefs of the air already 
tried without any farther calculation. ‘* But this pro- 
cefs (fays Mr Magellan) will be fill eafier, when the 
lait diminution of the two kinds of air is only required 
in the obfervation; becaufe no ufe will then be made 
of the fyphon. In fuch a cafe the inftrument is left 
hartzing on the hook W for 48 hours; after which it 
is laid down uader the water of the trough ia an hori- 
zontal pofition for 8 or 12 minutes, in order to ac- 
quire the fame temperature with the water: the mouth 
V is then fhut up with the flopple 47; the inftrument 
is hung by the end V in a contrary pofition ; and the 
Jaft real bulk of the good mixed air will then be fhown 
by the number of the brafs {cale anfwering to the infide 
furface of the water. 


conftruction of all the three is founded on a fuppofi- 
tion that the mixture of nitrous and atmofpherical air, 
after having continued for fome time to diminith, in- 
creafes again; but he informs us that this is a 
miftake, and that Mr Magellan himfelf owned it to- 
be fo. But the worit of all is, that they are by no 
means accurate, as appeared from feveral experiments: 
made by Mr Magellan in Mr Caval'o’s prefence, with. 
air taken out of the window of the room where the 
experiments were performed. By the firlt trial, the 
diminution was 48 parts out of 132 of the mixture: on 
a fecond trial, the fame elaftic fluids being {till -ufed, 
the diminution was 58 parts out of 132: on a third. 
rial, the diminution was again 48 ; and by a fourth 
one, it was 51. Nay, Mr Magellan himfelf owned that, 
after many experiments with his eudiometers, he never 
could obtain any conttant refult, even when the nitrous 
and common air which he made ufe of were precifely 
of the fame quality. 


V. A preferable method of difcovering the purity: Pastas 
of the air by means of an eudiometer is recommended eudiome. 
by M. Fontana;. of which Mr Cavallo fays, that its ac-'¢! 


IV. The third eudiometer conftru&ted by Mr Ma- 


a 
Fils third gellan is reprefented fig. 3. where EN reprefents an 


eudiome- 


uniformly cylindrical glafs-tube about two or three 
feet long, with a large ball S$ and a glafs ftopple 27, 
fitted air-tight to the mouth N, which ought to be 
_wide and funnel: fhaped, unlefs a feparate funnel is made 
ufe of. AZ isa fmall fyphon with.a brafs ring X; 
Z afmall phial, the contents of which do not exceed 
one third of the ball 3, or one half of the glafs tube. 
Laftly, the inftrument has a ruler -J, divided and 
ftamped like the {cale already mentioned, with a glafs 
funnel, which is ground to the mouth V of the inftru- 
ment, when this is not funnel-fhaped as above directed. 
When this eudiometer is to be made ufe of, it muft be 
filled with water, and fet in a vertical pofition, with 


curacy is fuch as could {carce be believed by thofe who 
have not had an opportunity of obferving-it. The in- 
ftrument is originally nothing more than a divided glafs 
tube, though the inventor afterwards added to it a 
complicated apparatus, which, in Cayallo’s opinion, 
was altogether ufelefs. The firft fimple eudiometer 
confilted only of a glafs tube, as uniformly cylindrical 
as pofflible in. its cavity, about 18 inches long, and 
3ths of an inch in. diameter in the infide, hermetically: 
fealed at one end (a). ‘The outfide of this tube was: 
marked with a diamond, or had circles drawn round it 
at the diftance of three inches from one another, be- 
ginning at the clofed end of the tube; or at fuch di- 

flances 


(a) To obferve whether the cavity ofa glafs tube is perfectly cylindrical, pour into it at different times: 
equal quantities of mercury or water, one upon the other; obferving each time, by means of a divided ruler, 
if thofe equal quantities of liquor fill equallengths of the tube. 
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ftances' as are exactly filled by equal meafutes of ela- 
{tic fluids. When the parts of thefe divifions were re- 
quired, the edge of a ruler, divided into inches and 
{maller parts, was held againit the tube; fo that the 
firft divifion of the ruler might coincide with one of the 
marks on the tubes The nitrous and atmofpherical air 
are introduced into this tube, in order to be diminifh- 
ed, and the purity of the atmofpheric air thus afcer- 
tained; but that an equal quantity of elattic fluid may 
always be certainly introduced, M. Fontana contrived 
the following inftrument as a meafure, which cannot 
be liable to any error. It is reprefented fig. 4, and 
conlils ef a glafs tube 42, abous two inches long 
and one in diaineter, clofed at the end 4, and having 
a brafs piece BCD cemented on the other, contain- 
ing a fliding door D; which when pubhed into its pro- 
per cavity, fhuts the mouth-of the tube or meafure 
AB; and whea pulled out, as reprefented in the fi- 
gure, opens it. ‘To prevent it from being pulled out 
entirely, a {pring # is {crewed upon the flat part of 
the brafs piece, the extremity of which bears upon 


‘the head of a brafs pin, which pafling through a hole, 


-a, the glafs tube; 
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rubs againit the door D; and when this is pulled near- 
ly out, the pin, falling into a {mall cavity, prevents it 
rom coming quite out. The diameter of the brafs 
piece is nearly the fame with that of the glafs tube 
AB; and near its mouth C there are two notches 
made with a -file. 

Under the fame figure the cavity of the’'brafs piece 
and the parts of the meafure are fhown feparately, az. 
b, the brafs piece; ¢, the fliding 
brafs door inverted in fuch-a manner’as to exhibit the 
cavity for the pin; d, the pin with the {pring and 
{mall fcrew. The infide furface of this meafure, as 
well as of the long tube, fhould have the polifh taken 
off by rubbing with emery; as this prevents the water, 
when the experiments are made, from adhering to it in 
drops, and thus the meafurements will be more exa& 

To ufe this apparatus, the long tube mutt be filled 
with water; and being inverted in the tub of water 
defcribed under the article Gas, furnifhed with a 
fhelf, the meafure, being alfo filled with water, is in- 
verted over an hole in the fhelf ; and in order to fillit 
with the elaftic fluid required, a phial containing it is 
brought under the hole; where being inclined a little, 
pat of the ‘gas efcapes and paffes into the meafure. 
The water then efcapes through the notches ss, made 
with the filé in the mouth of the’meafure, as already 
mentioned (s). The door of the meafure is then thut 
by pufhing it in as far as it will go; and the meafure, 
being drawn off from the fhelf, but fill kept under 
water, is turned with the mouth upwards; by which 
means the fuperfluous quantity of elaitic Auid, remain- 
ing in the cavity of the brafs piece by reafon of its 
being feparated by the fliding piece, efcapes, and has 
its place'occupied by water. ‘The meafure being then 
again inverted with its mouth downwards, is fet any 
where on the thelf of the tub; the long tube put over 
the hole of the fhelf, and the air transferred from the 
meafure to this tube, as has already been diredted for 
filling the meafure itfelf. 
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(zs) The meafure would be filled with elaftic 
becaufe the water could not eafily get out. 


| i Be 

Vhen M. Fontana made ufe of this eudiometer, he 
commonly threw in two meafures of refpirable air into 
the tube; then he added one meafure of nitrous air: 
but as foon as the Jatter was entered, he removed the 
tube from the fhelf, holding it by the upper end, and 
agitating it for about 20 feconds in the water. The 
tube was then refted upon ‘fide of the tub, while 
the-meafure was again filled with nitrous air; then 
putting the tube upon the fhelf, and holding it as near- 
ly perpendicular as he could, he applied the divided 
edge of the ruler to it, in order to obferve the diminu- 
tion of the two fluids. After this he threw in a fourth 
meafure of nitrous air; and after fhaking and letting 
it reft for fome time, he obferved again the diminution 
of the two elaftic fluids. 
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‘That this method (fays Mr Cavallo) fhould be very Why this 


accurate, may perhaps appear fomewhat myfterious ;e 
but the myftery will foon vanith, 
that the accurate refult depended not fo much on the 
particular conftruGion of the inftrument, as on the re- 
gular management of it and uniformity of the opera- 
tion. The exa&nefs of the meafiire indeed contribu- 
ted a great deal; but M. Fontana obferved, that with 
exactly the fame quantities of nitrous and common air, 
very cifferent refults could be occafioned by their be- 
ing left a longer or fhorter time before the inftrament 
was agitated, or by being agitated much or little, as 
well as feveral other circumftances, which to a fuper- 
ficial obferver would appear to be of little confequence. 
He therefore performed the operation always in a fi- 
milar manner, viz. by agitating the tube always for’ 
the fame length of time, and always with equal quick- 
nefs; by which means, when the fame elaflic fluids 
were ufed, the refults of the experiments were fo near- 
ly the fame, that the difference, if any could be obfer- 
ved, might be negle&ted without any impropriety.” 
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Notwithftanding the accuracy of this inftrumeént, !s Sil! liable 


however, M. Fontana found that it-was {till liable to. 
fome {mall errors arifing from the following 
1. The elaftic fluid within the tube, when the greatett 
part of it 1s filled with water, and the tube is kept out 
of the water excepting its mouth, is not of the fame 
denfity with the outward or atmofpheric air, on ac- 
count of the pillar of water in the tube ; which, ac- 
cording as it is longer or fhorter, counterbalances more 
or lefs the preffure of the atmofphere upon the quan- 
tity of elaftic fluid contained in the upper part of the 
tube; which quantity of elaftic fluid.of confequence 
occupies a greater or lefs fpace in the tube, accord- 
ing to the greater or lefs preflure it endures. ‘This 
error, however, becomes infenfible when the column of 
water is very fhort, and the furface of the water on 
the outfide coincides nearly with that on the infide 
of the tube. 2. The difficulty of keeping the inflru- 


_ ment perpendicular in the a¢t of meafuring the dimi- 


nution. And, 3. Che: fill greater difficulty of obfer- 
ving with what divifion of the ruler the furface of the 
water within the tube coincided, 


to fome 


{mall er- 
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To avoid thefe errors, M. Fontana made ufe of the Fontana’s 


following contrivance. 444A, fig. 5. reprefents a 
flrong glafs tube about 3 inches diameter, and 18, 
inches r 


fluid though thefe notches were not made, but not fo readily, 


method of 
avoiding 


hefe ere 
OFS. 
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| Eudiome. inches-long, with a foot of glafs all made of one piece, 


ter. 
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Within about an inch of the mouth of this tube a 
‘brafs ring is fattened, which contains two brafs rings 
moveable upon oppofite centres, in the- fame manner 
that fea-compafles are ufuaily fufpended, and which 
are commonly called gingles. CC CC reprefents the 
meafuring tube or eudiometer ; which is exaily the 
fame with that already deferibed, having lines marked 
upon its cutfide furface to fhow the {paces occupied by 
equal meafures of elaftic fluid. The-fcale B B is ad- 
apted to this tube, which is fhown feparately in fig. 6. 
It confifts of two brafs flips 40, 4C, conne&ted by 
two brafs rings 4.4, CC, through which the eudio- 
meter tube pafles. ‘Vo the lowelt of thefe rings a 
perforated brafs piece B B, furnihed with crofs pins 
or pivots, is ferewed; and, by means of longitudinal 
cuts, its lower extremity 1s rendered fpringy ; fo that 
when all the piece 48, 42 is put upon the eudiome- 
ter tube, the latter caunot flip from.within the formers. 
unlefs.the operator forces it. When the eudiometer 
tube, with the feale, &c. is put together, as reprefented 
fig. 5. the crofs pins of the picce BB, tig. 6. reft upon 
the inner ring of the gingle at 44, lig. 5. by which 
means the tube CC CC is kept perpendicular within 
the tube 4 4 A A, provided this latter be fituated fo 
nearly perpendicular that the former may not touch the 
fide of it, which would prevent it from acquiring the 
pofition defired.. One of the brafs flips 4C, fig. 6. is 
divided into equal parts; 100 of which are equivalent 
to the fpace between two of the marks on the eudi- 
ometer tube CCCC, fig. 5. and confequently thow 
the parts of a meafure. Thefe divifions are numbered 
from the upper edge of the lower ring conne@iing the 
two brafs flips, dC, dc. 

When this inftrument is to be ufed, one or more 
meafures of refpirable air are thrown into the eudi- 
ometer tube; a meafure of nitrous air is then added; 
and after fhaking the tube for fome time, it mult be 
introduced into the large tube 444A, which for this 
purpofe muft be plunged. into the water of the tub; 
for the mouth of the eudiometer tube muft. not at pre- 
fent be taken out of the water. 
introduced into the large tube, the whole is taken out of 
the water, and fet upon the fhelf or a table. Now the 
large tube 44424 1s filled with water, and the eudi- 
ometer tube fufpended perpendicularly in it by means 
of the crofs pins or. pivots of the brafs piece annexed 
to the feale, which refts upon the inner ring of the 
gingle. ‘The operator muft then flide' the tube CECE 
up and down through the feale and brafs piece, &c. 
till the furface of the water within the tube coincides 
exactly with the upper edge of the lower ring that con- 


nects the two brafs flips ot the feale piece, which may . 


be done very accurately by means of a magnifying 
glafs. The furface of the water within the eudiome- 


ter is concave; and when viewed horizontally, it ap-, 


pears like a dark line or limit exceedingly well de- 


fined ; fo that the middle or lowermoft® point of it- 


may ‘be made to coincide with the edge of the brafs 
ring with great precifion, except when fome drops of 


water hang on the outiide of the tube, which fhould. 


therefore be wiped off. 
Having afcertained this point, we muft next obferve 
which divifion of the feale coincides with one of the 


sircular divifions. marked upon the glafs tube CCCC, 


7 


After it has been. 


B00, op 
which will fhow the parts of a meafure. 
pofe, that when the eudiometer tube is fixed, fo that 


Thus fi up- Eudiome- 


ter. 


the furface cf the water in it coincides perfe@ly with Mae 


the edge of the lower brafs ring, viz. with the begin- 
ning of the divifions; that the 7oth divifion of the 

fcale falls upon the firft circular mark, as reprefented 

in the figuve; then it is plain, that the quantity of 
elaftie fluid contained in the tube is equal to one mea- 

fure and 70 hundredth parts more. This being obferved, 

and the large tube again immerfed in the water, the 

eudiometer-tube is removed from it, but always taking 

care that its mouth be not lifted up above the furface 

ofthe water. Another meafure of nitrous air muft now 

be introduced into the eudiometer-tube ; which, after 

being agitated as already direéted, isto be put into the 

large tube 4444. The whole is then taken out of the 

water, and the diminution of the elallic fluid obferved - 
as above direéted. 

‘Thus the eudiometer tube is kept quite perpendicular, 
and the pillar of water in it rendered very fhort, not 
exceeding half an inch at moft. It is eafy to perceive, 
however, that if the operator, when furnifhed with the 
eudiometer-tube only, keeps it fo far immerged in the 
water of the tube when he obferves the divifions, that 
the water within the tube may be nearly equal with the 
edge of the tub; the large tube 4.4.4.4 may be fpa- 
red, and the operation will thus become much more 
ealy and expeditious. Little difference can happen from 
the pofition of the tube; becaufe the brafs ring afcer- 
tains the pofition of the water, fo well, and the diffe- 
rence occafioned by a few degrees deviation from the 
true perpendicular is fo fmall, that it can f{earce be per- 
ceived. 


VI. M. Sauffure of Geneva has invented an eudio- M. be 0 


meter, which he fuppofes to be more exaé& than any fure’s eudie: 
Zis apparatus confifts ofometer. . 


of thofe hitherto deferibed. 
the following parts. 4. A cylindrical glafs bottle with 

a ground ftopple, capable of containing about five 
ounces and an half, and which ferves as a receiver for 
mixing the two airs. 2. A fmall glafs phial, whofe capa- 
city is nearly equal to one third of that of the reci- 
pient, and ferves for a meafure... 3..A fmall pair of ~ 
{cales which may weigh very exa@ly, 4. Several glafs 
bottles for containing the nitrous or other air to be 
ufed, and which may fupply the place of the recipient 
when broken. . The whole of this apparatus may be 
eafily packed into a box, and thus tranfported from 
place to place, and even to the fummits of very high 
mountains, The methad of ufing it isas follows. 

1. The receiver is to be filled with water, clofed ex. 
actly with its glafs flopper, wiped on the outfide, and 
weighed very exactly. Being then immerged in a vef- 
fel full of water, and held with the mouth downwards, 
the ftopple is removed, and, by means of a funnel, 
two meafures of common and one. of nitrous air are 
introduced into it one after another: thefe diminith as 
foon as they come into conta; in confequence-of which 
the water. enters the recipient: in proportionable quan- 
tity. After being ftopped and well thaken, to pro- 
mote the diminution the receiver is to be-opened un- 
cer water; then flopped and. fhaken, and fo on for 
three times fucceffively.. At laft the bottle is ftopped : 
under water, taken out, wiped very clean and dry, and -, 
weighed exa€tly asbefore. It is plain, that now when 
the bottle is filled: parily with ¢laitic fluid and partiy 
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with water, it muft be lighter than when quite full of 
water; the weight of it then being fubtracted from the 
former, the remainder fhows that quantity of water 
which would fill the fpace occupied by the diminifhed 
elaftic fluid, Now, in making experiments with airs of 
different degrees of purity, the above mentioned re- 
mainder will be greater when the diminution is lefs, 


or when the air is more impure, and vice verfa ; and 


thus the comparative purity between two different kinds 
of airs may be determined. 

On this method it is obvious to remark, that not- 
withflanding the encomiums beftowed on it by the in- 
wentor, it is fubje to: many inconveniences and. er- 


‘rors, principally arifing from the inaccuracy of the 


.meafure, and the difficulty of ftopping the bottle with- 
out occafioning a preflure upon the fcontained elaitic 
fluid, which being variable, muft occafion fome error in 
the weight of the bottle. 

VII. To avoid the inconveniences to which all thefe 
inflruments are fubje&t, Mr Cavallo employs a glafs 
tube with its fcale and meafure, fuch as is reprefented 
fig. 5. the length of the tube being about 16 or 17 
inches, and between 4 and } of an inch in diameter, 
and of as equal a bore as poflible throughout ; having 
one end fealed hermetically, and the other fhaped like 
a funnel, though not very wide. The whole of this 
apparatus is reprefented fig. 7, where 4B is the glafs 
tube, to the upper end of which a.loop AEC fhould 
be faftened, made of waxed filk-lace, with feveral crofs 
threads CC, DD, EE, &c. in order to fufpend the in- 
ftrument to a hook 4B, fig. 8. which fhould either ke 
fafiened to that fide of the tube oppofite to the thelf, 
or fo conftruéted that it may be ealily fixed and remo- 


ved again as occafion requires; or it may be made of 
thick brafs wire, the lower extremity of which fits a 
hole made in the fide of the tub. The brafs piece with 
the fcale, which flides upon the eudiometer, is formed 


of two brafs flips FG, HJ (fig. 7.), joined by two brafs 


rings, to which they are foldered. One hundred divi- 
fions are marked upon onetof thofe brafs flips, beginning 
from the upper edge of the lower ring GJ, and all 
together equal to the fpace contained between two of 
the marks or meafures made upon the glafs tube; fo 
that they fhow the parts of a meafure. An hundred 
divifions are likewife marked upon the other brafs flip 
HI, beginning from the lower edge of the upper ring 
FH.—The following direétions are given by Mr Ca- 
vallo for marking thefe divifions. ‘* When the tube 
AB is filled with water, a meafure of air fhould be 
thrown into it in the manner already direéted: the 
tube muft then be fufpended to the hook by the loop, 
as reprefented fig. 8, fo high, that the furface of the 
water within the tube may be very near the furface of 
the water in the tub, two inches, for in{flance, above 
it; then looking horizontally through the tube, a 
mark fhould be made by fticking a bit of foft wax 
upon the tube, juit coinciding with the lower part of 
the furface of the water within it; in which place af- 
terwards a circular mark fhould be made with the 
edge of a flint, or with a piece of agate or diamond, 
but not fo deep as to endanger the breaking of the 
tube. Thus the firft meafure is marked; and in like 
manner may any other one be marked. The attentive 
practitioner, however, fhould never. venture to mark 
the tube with an indelible flroke after one trial, left 
N° 121. 
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he fhould be miflaken. The proper method is to mark Evdiome- 9 
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them firft with wax, and then repeat the operation 
once or twice, in order to correct fome errors that 
might efcape the firft time ; after which the mark may 
be made with a diamond, flint, or perhaps more con- 
veniently witha file. ‘The polifh of the infide of both 
tube and meafure fhould be taken off with emery; 
which is a very laborious operation, though it is par- 
ticularly neceflary that the meafure fhould be done in 
this manner.”’ 


ter, 
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To ufe this eudiometer, fill the tube with water, ta- Method of 


king care that no bubbles of ait remain in it; and in- Wing it. 


verting it with the mouth downwards, leave it in the 
water leaning againft the fide of the tub. Fill the 
meafure then with the elaflic fluid whofe purity is to 
be tried. Put the eudiometer tube upon the fhelf of 
the tub, keeping it perpendicular, and with the mouth 
exadtly upon the hole of the fhelf, and throw the mea- 
fure of air into it; fill it again with the fame air, and 
throw this likewife into the tube. ‘Then fill it with 
nitrous air, and throw this alfo into the tube, which 


_muft be fhaken immediately after the operation by mo- 


ving it alternately up and down in the water of the 
tub for about a quarter of a minute. It is then left a 
fhort time at reft and fufpended by the hook formerly 
mentioned, fo that the furface of the water in the in- 
fide may be about two inches above that in the tub ; 
when the brafs feale is flided upon it till the upper 
edge of the lower ring coincide with the middle part 
of the furface of the water within the tube, and then 
we may obferve which divifion of the feale coincides with 
any of thofe on the tube; by which means the*quantity 
of elaftic fluid remaining in the tube may be clearly 
feen, even to the hundredth-part of a meafure. The 
following dire¢tions are given by our author for noting 
down the refults in a clear and accurate manner. 


2 : : I 
“1, The two meafures firlt introduced into the tube yrethog of | 


are exprefled by a Roman number; after which the noting 
fingle meafure of nitrous air is expreffed by another down the 


Roman number; and the meafures, with the parts o 
a meafure remaining in the tube after diminution, 
exprefled by common numbers with decimals.— Thus, 
{uppofe, that after introducing two meafures of com- 
mon and one of nitrous air, and after fhaking in the 
manner above directed, the quantity of fluid remain- 
ing in the eudiometer is fuch, that when the upper 
edge of the lower ring of the feale coincides with the 
lower. point of the furface of the water in the tube, 
the 56th divifion of the feale falls againit the fecond 
circular divifion on the tube, then this diminution is 
marked jthus II, I, 2,56; fignifying that two mea- 
{ures of common and one of nitrous air, after dimi- 
nution by being mixed together, occupy the fpace of 
two meafures and 56 hundredth-parts of a meafure.— 
Laitly, after marking the firft diminution, throw a fe- 
cond meafure of nitrous air into the tube; fhake the 
inftrument; and after a little reit, obferve this fecond 
diminution ; which, fuppofing it to have reduced the 
whole bulk to three meafures and feven hundredth- 
parts, is thus marked down, I], II, 3,07. Sometimes 
one, two, or three meafures of nitrous air mutt ftill 
be added, in order to obferve the diminution of fome 
very pure fpecies of refpirable air. The divifions which 
begin from the upper ring of the fcale-piece of the eu- 
diometer are ufeful when the quantity of elattic fluid 
3 con- 
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contained in it is fo {mall, that the edge of the lower brafa 
ring cannot be raifed fo high as to coincide with the 
edge of the water within the-tube on account of the 
filk loop: in which cafe the under edge of the upper 
ring is brought to that point; and we miuft then ob- 
ferve which of thofe divifions coincides with the firft 
circular divifion upon the tube. If it be afked, Why 
the two or more meafures of nitrous air are not thrown 
into the tube all at once, and the laft diminution no- 
ted ? the anfwer is, That in this method, the effects 
of fimilar experiments have not been found equally 
uniform with thofe tried in the above mentioned man- 
ner. 
2. ** In this operation care fhould be taken to fhake 
the tube immediately after the nitrous air has been 
thrown into it, and to leave it at reft afterwards for 
fome time; otherwife the refults of fimilar experiments 
are far from being alike. It is alfo neceffary to ob- 
ferve, that by holding the meafure or the eudiometer 
tube with the hand, which is warmer than the water 
of the tub, the elaftic fluid undergoes fome degree of 
rarefaction, fo that the event of the experiments may 
often be rendered preearious. For this reafon the in- 
ftruments fhould be held only with the extremities of 
the fingers and thumb; and before the door of the 
meafure be fhut, or the point of the fcale on the eu- 
diometer tube be fixed, thofe inftruments fhould be 
left a fhort time by themfelves, keeping the hands and 
breath at a fufficient diftance from them.” 

The following are fome particulars neceflary to be 


Phenomena obferyed in making experiments of this kind. 


to be obfer- 
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1. When refpirable air is mixed with nitrous air, their 
joint bulk is diminifhed, and the diminution is greater 


of this kind. when the air is purer, cateris paribus, and vice ver/a. 


2. On mixing the two airs together all at once, the 
enfuing diminution is greater than if the fame quantity 
of nitrous air be added to an equal quantity of refpi- 
rable air at different times: and hence it follows, that 
the quicker the two forts of elaftic fluids are mixed 
together, the greater is the diminution, and contrary- 
wife. 

3. Nitrous air of different quality occafions a diffe- 
rent degree of diminution with refpirable air; and 
therefore care fhould be taken to ufe fuch materials as 
afford air always of the fame quality. The moft pro- 
per fubftance for this purpofe is very pure quickfilver; 
a quarter of an ounce, or even lefs, with a proper quan- 
tity of diluted nitrous acid, will produce a great deal 
of nitrous air, which is always of the fame quality, 
provided the metal be always of equal purity; but with 
other metals, as brafs, copper, &c. the nitrous air made 
at one time is often different from that made at ano- 
ther, and therefore occafions a greater or lef{s diminu- 
tion when mixed with common air though precifely of 
the fame fort. 

4. The quality of nitrous air is impaired by keep- 
ing, efpecially when in contact with water; and for 
this reafon it ought to be prepared frefh every two or 
three days. 

5. In performing thefe experiments, it fhould be 
carefully remarked, that no miftake arife from heat or 
cold ; as the elaftic fluids are eafily contra&ted or ex- 
panded by any variation of temperature. _ 

6. ‘Though the greateft diminution takes place im- 
mediately after mixing the refpirable and nitrous airs to» 
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gether, éfpecially when they are agitated, yet they con- Eudiome- 


tinue to diminifh a little for fome time after; for which 
reafon the diminution fhould be obferved always at a 
certain time after the mixture ismade. The whole pro- 
cefs indeed ought always to be performed in an uniform 
manner, otherwife the refults will be frequently very 
diffimilar. 

7. It muft be remarked, that the furface of the wa- 
ter which lies contiguous to the elaftic fluid contained 
in a {mall veflel, is very far from being a plane, or even 
from being always of a fimilar figure in the fame veffel, 
on account of the attraction or repulfion between the 
fubftance of the glafs and water. This is altered by 
many circumftances, particularly by the adhefion of 
extraneous bodies ; whence it is very improper to ufe 
common open phials for this purpofe. We mutt alfo 
take into confideration the drops of water adhering to 
the fides of the veffel, and the quality of the water in 
which the operation is performed. 

_ 8. In cafe the experiment is to take up fome hours; 
in order to obferve the laft diminution, it will be pro- 
per to notice, by a good barometer, if the gravity of 
the atmofphere has fuffered any alteration during that 
time ; for a difference in its preffure may occafion fome 
difference in the refult of the experiments. 

g- A fimple apparatus is always to be preferred to 
a more complicated one, even though the latter fhould 
appear to have fome advantage over it in point of ac- 
curacy. Complex machines are not only expentfive, 
and fubject to be eafily put out of order, but occafion 
frequent miftakes, on account of the operator having 
generally many things to do and keep in proper order ; 
whence it is eafy to overlook fome of them. 


ter. 
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It has already been remarked, that one fource of of the 
error in the experiments made with eudiometers is the fources of 


inequality of the column of water in the tube by which 
the mixture of elaftic fluids is confined. For example, 
if a cubic inch of air, taken near the apparatus where 
the experiment is to be performed, be introduced into 
a long tube previoufly filled and inverted in water, fo 
that the furface of the water in the tube may be 20 
inches higher than that in the bafon, the air in the 
upper part will then be found to occupy a confiderably 
larger {pace than if the column of water was fhorter ; 
becaufe in the former cafe the preffure of the water 
in the tube partly counterbalances the preffure of the 
atmofphere, fo that the latter is lefs able to refift the 
elafticity of the confined air. The difference will be 
much greater if quickfilver be made ufe of inftead of 
water, as the weight of that fluid is much greater than 
that of water. ‘To avoid this, it has been directed to 
manage matters fo that the furface of the fluid on the 
outfide may nearly correfpond with that in the infide 
of the tube ; but this is fometimes impracticable, e- 
{pecially where quickfilver is ufed, with which the er- 
ror is more confiderable than with water : in fuch cafes, 
therefore, we muft have recourfe to calculation, and 
deduce the real quantity of elaftic fluid from the ap- 
parent {pace it occupies in a receiver, which is partly 
filled with it and partly with water or fome other grofs 
fluid. For this purpofe it muft be remembered, that 
the {paces into which air or any other elaftic fluid is con- 
tracted, areto one another in the inverfe ratio of the pref- 
fures which confine thefe elaftic fluids: hence the {pace 
occupied by a quantity of elaftic fluid 4B, (fig. 9.) 
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confined in the tube 4 C inverted in quickfilver, and 
filled with it as far aa B, is to the fpace which the fame 
quantity of fluid occupies out of the tube, as the pref- 
fure which aéts upon it when out of the tube is to the 
preffure which aéts upon it in the tube; that is, as the 
height of the barometer, to the fame height of the ba- 
rometer dedufiing the height BC of the quickfilver 
in the tube. - Thus, fuppefe that the length 4 B of 
the tube occupied by an elaftic fluid is three inches, 
and that the length 6 C, filled with quickfilver, is 20 
inches ; it is required to determine the length of the 
fame tube, which the fame quantity of elaftic fluid 
would occupy if the furface of the quickfilver in the 
bafon was brought even with B, viz. if the faid 
elattic fluid was only acted upon by the preffure of the 
atmofphere. . Firft obferve the height of the barome- 
ter at that time, which fuppofe to be 30 inches; then 
fay, As the height of the barometer is to the fame 
height deducting the height of the quickfilver C B in 
the inverted tube 4 B; fo is the fpace 4B to the real 
{pace required ; that is, 30: 30—20:: 3 Sms? 
3 
=1t: fo that one. inch is the length of the tube 4C 
which the quantity of elaftic fluid 4 B would occupy, 
if the furface B of the quickfilver in it was brought 
even with that of the quickfilver in the bafon. Here, 
however, we muft fuppofe the tube / C to be perfeét- 
ly cylindrical ; otherwife the calculation would become 
very intricate by being adapted to the form of the 
vefiel. 

VIIL. Inthe 73d volume of the Philofophical Tranf- 
ations, we have an account of a new eudiometer by 
Mr Cavendifh. He prefers the Abbe Fontana’s to all 
the reit: the great improvement in which (he fays) is, 
that as the tube is long and narrow, and the orifice of 
the funnel not much lefs than the bore of the tube, 
and the>meafure made to deliver its contents very 
quick, the air rifes flowly up the tube in one continu- 
ed column; fo that there is time to take the tube off 
the funnel,-and to fhake it before the airs come quite 
into contaét; by which means the diminution is 
much greater and more certain than it would other- 
wife be. Thus, if equal meafures of nitrous and com- 


_mon air are mixed together in this manner, the bulk 
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of the mixture will, in general, be about one meafure; 
but if the airs are fuffered to remain in contaé& about 
a quarter of a minute before they are fhaken, the bulk 
will hardly be lefs than one meafure and one fifth; 
and it will be very different according to the length 
of time they are fuffered to remain before they are 
fhaken. In like manner, if, through any fault in the 
apparatus, the air rifes in bubbles, as in that cafe it is 
impoffible to fhake the tube foon enough, the diminu- 
tion is always lefsthan it ought to be. - Another very 
confiderable advantage arifing from the method of mix- 
ing the airs juft mentioned is, that the diminution takes 
place in its full extent almoft inftantly ; but if they are 
allowed to remain for fome time in contact before they 
are fhaken, the mixture will continue diminifhing for 
many hours afterwards. 

The reafon of thefe differences, according to our 
author, is, that, in the Abbe Fontana’s method, the 
water is fhaken brifkly up and down in the tube while 
the airs are mixing ; by which means every {mall por- 
tion of nitrous air muft be in conta& with water ei- 


ther at the inftant it mixes with the common air, or at Eudiome- 
leaft immediately after ; and it feemsthat the water, by °F 
abforbing the nitrous acid the moment it is formed, Y 
greatly contributes to the quicknefs of the diminu- 
tion, as well as to the quantity of it. Hence Mr aa ea 
Cavendifh was induced to try whether the diminution (5 adie 
would not be more certain and regular, if one of the one of the 
airs were added to the other flowly and in fmall airs flowly 
bubbles, the veffel being kept fhaking all the while ‘0? theo- 
that the mixture was made: and on trial he found *"* 
that this method fully anfwered his expectations. ie 

‘Fhe apparatus ufed by our author is, 1. A cylindrical y¢, Ph. 
glafs veflel’/ (fig. 10.), with brafs caps at top and bot- gith’s ap- 
tom. ‘To the upper-cap a brafs cock Bis fitted: paratus de- 
the bottom cap is open, but made to fit clofe into the fH ed4., 
brafs focket Dd, and is fixed into it in the fame man- 
ner as a bayonet is on a mufket.. This focket has a 
{mall hole £ in its bottom, and is faftened to the board 
of the tub by the bent brafs //G, in fuch a manner 
that 4, the top of the cock, may be about half an inch 
under water: confequently, if the veflel 4 is placed 
in its focket with any quantity of air im it, and‘ the 
cock is then opened, the air will run out by the cock ; 
but will do fo very flowly, as it can efeape no fafter 
than the water can enter by the {mall hole Z to fup- 
ply its place. 

2. Befides this veflel, there are three glafs bottles 
like AY, fig. 11. having each a flat brafs cap at bottom 
to make it ftand fteady, and a ring at top to fufpend 
it; alfo fome glafs meafures of different fizes, as B 
fig. 12. having a flat brafs cap at bottom with a wood- 
en handle. ‘Vhefe are filled with the air to be mea- 
fured, then fet upon the brafs knob C fitted to the 
board of the tub below the furface of the water, which 
drives out fome of the air, leaving only the proper 
quantity. 27 

In mixing the airs together, our author commonly: His method 
adds the refpirable flowly to the nitrous; to do which, a e ans 
proper quantity of nitrous gas is put into the bottle AZ, .° *"° 
by means of one of the meafures already deferibed, and ~ 
another quantity of refpirable air is put tato.the vel- 
fel 4, by firft filling it with this air, and then putting 
it on the knob C, as was done by the meafure ; after 
which the veffel 4 is fixed in the focket, and the 
bottle A# placed with its mouth over the cock. - The Fic 
quantities of air made ufe of, and the diminution of ~ 
the mixture, are determined by weighing the veffels 
under water in the following manner. From one end 
of a balance, placed in fuch a manner as to hang over 
the tub of water, a forked wire is fufpended, to each 
end of which fork is fixed a fine copper wire ; and in 
trying the experiment, the veffel 4, with the refpirable 
air in it, is firt weighed by fufpending it from one of 
thofe copper wires, fo that it may remain entirely un- 
der water. The bottle 47, with the proper quantity 
of nitrous air in it, is then hung in the fame manner 
on the other-wire, and the weight of both together 
determined.. The air is then let out of the veffel 4 
into the bottle 7, and the weight of both veffels to- 
gether found a fecond time ; by which we know the 
diminution of bulk the airs fuffer on being mixed. 
Laftly, the bottle A7 is taken off, and the veffel 4 
weighed again by itfelf, which gives the quantity of 
refpirable air made ufe of. It is needlefs to determine 
the quantity of nitrous air by weight; becaufe, as the 
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quantity ufed is always fufficient to produce a full di- 
minution, a {mall difference therein makes no fenfible 
one in the diminution. No fenfible error can arife 
from any difference in the fpecific gravity of the air; 
for the thing found by weighing the veffel is the dif- 
ference of weight of the included air and an equal 
bulk of water; which, as air is no lefs than 800 times 
lighter than water, is very nearly equal to the weight 
of a quantity of water equal in bulk to the included 
air. A common balance is not convenient for weigh. 
ing the bottles under water, without fome addition to 
it: for the lower the veffel of air finks under water, the 
more the air is compreffed ; which makes the veflel 
heavier, and.thereby caufes that end of the beam to 
preponderate. Hence we mutt either have the index 
placed below the beam, as in many effay-balances ; or 
by fome other means remove the centre of gravity of 
the beam fo much below the centre of fufpenfion, as 
to make the balance vibrate, notwithftanding the ten- 
dency which the compreflibility of the air in the vef- 
fels has to prevent it. 

In this manner of determining the quantities of the air 
by weight, care muft be taken to proportion the lengths 
of the copper wires in fuch a manner that the furface 
of the water in 4 and J fhall be on the fame level, 
when both have the ufual quantity of air in them ; as 
otherwife fome errors will arife from the air being more 
compreffed in one than the other. This precaution, 
indeed, does not entirely take away the error, as the 
level of the water in AZ is not the fame after the airs 
are mixed that it was before; but in veffels of the fize 
ufed by our author, this error could never be equal to 
the 5oodth part of the whole; which therefore is quite 
inconfiderable: but even if it was much greater, it could 
be of no confequence, as it would always be the fame 
in trying the fame kind of air. 

The veflel 4 (fig. 10.), ufed in thefe experiments, holds 
282 grains of water, and isthe quantity denominated one 
meafure by our author. ‘There are three bottles for ma- 
ing the mixture, witha meafure & (fig. 12.) for the ni- 

rous air adapted to each. The firlt of thefe holds three 
meafures, and the correfponding meafure one and one- 
fourth of the former meafure ; the fecond bottle holds fix, 
and the correfponding meafure 24; the third holds 12, 
and the correfponding meafure five. The firft bottle and 
meafure are made ufe of in trying common air, and the 
others for the dephlogifticated or purer kinds. As the 
fame quantity of refpirable air is always made ufe of, 
1; meafure of nitrous air is added to one of the com- 
mon atmofpherical kind ; and in trying very pure de- 
phlogifticated air, five meafures of the nitrous kind are 
made ufe of ; and our author is of opinion, that there 
is no kind of air fo pure as to require a greater quan- 
tity of nitrous air. The way by which it is known 
whether a fufficient quantity of nitrous air has been ad- 
ded, is to obferve the bulk of the mixture; for if that 
is not lefs than one meafure, that is, than the re{pirable 
air alone, it is a fign that rhe quantity of nitrous air is 
fufficient, or that it will produce the proper diminu- 
tion, unlefs it be very impure. It mutt be obferved, 
however, that though the quantity of refpirable air 


‘will always be nearly the fame, as being putin by mea- 


fure, yet the obferved diminution will commonly require 
{cme corretion. For example, fuppofe that the ob- 
ferved diminution Was.2.353 meafures, and-that the 
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quantity of refpirable air was found to be -985 of a 


*meafure ; then the obferved diminution mutt be increa- 


fed by .035, in order to have the true diminution, or 
that which would have been produced if the refpirable 
air made ufe of had been exaétly one meafure; whence 
the true diminution is 2.388. 

In weighing common air, our author fomewhat 
abridges the procefs above defcribed. He.does not 
weigh the veffel 4, but only the bottle AZ with the ni- 
trous air in it; then mixes. the airs, and again weighs 
the fame bottle with the mixture in it, and finds the 
increafe of weight ; which added to one meafure, is 
very nearly the true diminution whether the quantity 
of common air made ufe of was a little more cra little 
lefs than one meafure. The reafon of this is, that as 
the diminution produced by the mixture of common 
and nitrous air is only a little greater than the bulk of 
the common air, the bulk of the mixture will be very 
nearly the fame whether the bulk of the common air 
be alittle greater or a little lefs than one meafure, Let 
us fuppofe, for example, that the quantity of common 
air made ufe of is exactly one meafure, and that the 
diminution of bulk on mixing is 1.08 of a meafure ; 
then muft the increafe of the weight of the bottle M, 
on adding the common air, be .08 of a meafure. Let 
us next fuppofe that the quantity of common air made 
ufe of is 1.02 of a meafure; then will the diminution, 
102° 
Too Of 1.1016 of 
a meafure; and confequently the increafe of the 
weight of the bottle M7 will be 1. 1016—1.02, or 
-0816 of a meafure, 
cifely one meafure of common air had been made ufe of. 

The fame bottle is made ufe of, viz. that which 
holds three meafures, when the nitrous is added to the 
refpirable air. In this experiment the bottle Af js 
weighed without any air in it, 
when full of refpirable air, which gives the quantity of 
the latter made ufe of. The nitrous air is then put in- 
to the veflel 4, and weighed togetherwith the bottle 47; 
after which, having mixed them together, the diminu- 
tion takes place, and they are weighed again, in order 
to difcover its quantity. In this method a {maller 
quantity of nitrous air is neceflary than in the former. 
In the firt method, it was found that the diminution 
was fearce fenfibly lefs when one meafure of nitrous air 
was ufed than with’a much larger quantity; fo that 
one meafure may be accounted fully fuffcient. Our 
author, however, chofe to employ 1% meafure, left 
the nitrous air fhould be impure. ‘There was no fen- 
fible diminution whether the orjfice of the veffel 4 
opening into the bottle AZ was yeth or $th of an inchs 


on adding the nitrous air, be 1.08 -4 


that is, whether the air efcaped in {mall or large bub- 


bles: the diminution was rather greater when the bottle 
was fhaken brifkly than otherwife ; but all the differ- 
ence that could be perceived between thefe two me- 
thods of fhaking did not exceed .or of a meafure. 
‘The diminution, however, was remarkably lefs when 
the bottle was not fhaken at all; being at firft only 
0.9 3 in about three minutes it increafed to 0.933 and 
after being fhaken for about a minute, it increafed to 
0.99; but when gently thaken at firlt, the diminution 
was 1.08 on mixing, and did pot fenfibly increafe after 
that time. Some difference was found to arife from the 
length of time the airtook up im pafling from’ one veffel 
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to another. When it took up 80 feconds, for inftance, in 
pafling from the one bottle intothe other, there was adif- 
ference of 5 hundredth-parts more than when it took up 
only 22 feconds, and about 2 hundredth-parts more than 
when it took up 45 feconds; but at other times the diffe- 
rence waslefs. Asthe hole in the plate Dd, however, was 
always the fame in our author’s experiments, the time ta- 
ken up by the air in pafling from one veffel into the other 
varied fo little that no perceptible difference could arife 
from that caufe. A greater difference arofe from the 
fize of the bottles and quality of the water made ufe 
of. When the fmall bottle, holding three meafures, was 
ufed, and filled with diftilled water, the diminution 
of common air was ufually 1.08; but when the bottle 
was filled with water from the tub, it was .o§ lefs. U- 
fing the bottle which held 12 meafures, and filled with 
diftilled water, the diminution was about 1.15; and 
with the fame bottle filled with water from the tub it 
was ufually 1.08. ‘ The reafon of this (fays Mr 
Cavendifh) is, that water has the power of abforbing a 
fmall quantity of nitrous air; and the more dephlogitti- 
cated the water is, the more of this air it can abforb., 
If the water is of fuch a nature alfo as to froth or form 
bubbles on letting in the common air, the diminution 
is remarkably lefs than in other water. In general the 
diminution was nearly as great with rain as with di- 
flilled water ; but fometimes the former would froth a 
good deal: in’ which cafe it was no better than water 
fouled with oak-fhavings. This difference of diminu- 
tion, according to the nature of the water, is a very great 
inconvenience, and feems to be the chief caufe of un- 
certainty in trying the purity of the air; but it is by 
no means peculiar to this method, being equally great 
in that of Fontana’s. In his method indeed it makes 
little difference whether the water be difpofed to froth 
or not; but this is no great advantage, as it is eafy to 
find water which will not froth; though it fhows plain- 
ly how little any of the experiments hitherto made on 
the purity of air can be depended upon.” The beft 
method of obviating this inconvenience is to be always 
careful to ufe the fame kind of water: our author al- 
ways made ufe of diftilled water; but found that even 
this was fometimes endowed with a greater power of 
abforbing nitrous air than at others: and with a 
view to remedy this, he made the following experi- 
ment. Some diftilled water being purged of its air by 
boiling, one part was kept for a week in a bottle 
with dephlogifticated air, and frequently fhaken; the 
other part being treated in the fame manner with phlo- 
gifticated air. By a mean of three different trials the 
teft of common air tried with the firft of thefe waters 
was 1.139 3 the diminution fuffered by fhaking nitrous 
air in it for two feconds being about 0.285. The teft 
of the fame air tried with the other water was 1.054, 
and the diminution by, nitrous air only 0.09; the heat 
of the water in the tub and of the diftilled waters be- 
ing 45°. The heat of the water in the tub and the 
diftilled waters was then raifed to 67°; when the teft 
of the fame air tried by the firft water was 1.100, and 
by the latter 1.0445 the diminution of nitrous air with 
the firft water being 0.2353; by the latter 0.089.’ Hence 
it might feem that the obferved teft ought to be cor- 
reGed by the fubtraion of {ths of the diminution 
which nitrous air fuffers by being fhaken in the water, 
and adding oo2 for every three degrees of heatabove 0; 
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but though this correGtion will undoubtedly dimi- 
nifh the error, he is of opinion that it will not by any 


means take it away entirely ; and from fome circum. ~ 


ftances it appears that diftilled water pofleffes a proper- 
ty of abforbing different quantities of nitrous air inde- 
pendent of its heat. 


Be ee von 
In the fecond method, viz. when the nitrous acid is Why the 


added to the common air, the diminution is confider- 
ably lefs than in the other; the reafon of which is, that 


diminution 
is lefs when 
the nitrous 


when nitrous and common air are mixed together, the is added to 
former is deprived of part of its phlogifton, and isthe refpi- 
thereby converted into phlogifticated nitrous acid, and rable air, 


in that ftate is abforbed by the water; befides that the 
common air is phlogifticated, and thereby diminifhed : 


fo that the whole diminution on mixing is equal to the | 


bulk of nitrous air which is turned into acid, added to 
the diminution which the common air fuffers by being 
phlogifticated. Now it appears, that when a fmall 
quantity of nitrous air comes in contact with a large 
one of common air, the former is more’completely de- 
prived of its phlogifton, and abforbed by the water in 
a more depblogifticated ftate than when a {mall quan- 
tity of common air comes into conta& with a large 
quantity of nitrous: in the fecond method, therefore, 
where {mall portions of nitrous air come in contaét with, 
a large quantity of common air, the former, as has 
been jufl obferved, is more deprived of its phlogifton ; 
and therefore a {mailer quantity of it is required to 
pilogifticate the common air than in the former method, 
where fmall portions of common air, come in contact 
with a large quantity of nitrous air; fo that alefs quan- 
tity of the nitrous air is abforbed in the fecond method 
than in the firft. The common air moft probably fuf- 
fers an equal diminution in both cafes. 

Another proof that a finaller quantity of nitrous 
air is required in this method than the former is, that 
if common air be mixed with a quantity of nitrous 
air not fufficient to phlogifticate it, the mixture will 
be more phlogifticated if the nitrous be added flowly to 
the common air without being in contact with water ; 
the mixture will be found to be ftill more phlogifticated 


than in the fecond method where the two airs are in 


conta@t with water at the time of mixing. ‘The final 


< 


refult of Mr Cavendifh’s experiments on this fubje& is, Conc 
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that nitrous air ufed in the firft method does not phlo- from Mr 


gifticate common air more than three-fourths of the 


in two refpects. 
or lefs mixed with phlogifticated or other air. 2. In 
two parcels of equally pure air, it is poflible that one par- 
cel may contain more phlogifton than the other, A 
difference in the fecond refpe& will caufe an error in 
the teft, in whatever proportion it be mixed with the re- 
fpirable air; but if it differs in the firft refpedt, it will 
{carcely caufe any error unlefs it be uncommonly im- 
pure; provided care is taken.to ufe a quantity fufficient 
to make a full diminution. It muft be obferved, how- 
ever, that if the nitrous air be mixed with fixed air, an 
error will be occafioned, becaufe part of the latter is 
abforbed while the teft is trying ; but this will hardly 

5 he 
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fame quantity ufed in the fecond way; and not fo much ately 
as one half of the quantity ufed in the third way, viz. 
by adding the nitrous air flowly to the other, without 
being in contaét with water. : 

With refpe@ to the quality of nitrous air ufed ings pare. 
thefe experiments, our author obferves that it may vary ferent pro- 


1. In purity; that is, in being more erties of 
nitrous.alz, 
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procured be covered with ruft, or unlefs the water in 
which it is received contain much calcareous earth ful- 
pended by fixed air; as in that cafe, if any of the ni- 
trous acid comes over with the air, it will diffolve the 
calcareous earth, and feparate fome fixed air. 

To determine whether it be poffible for nitrous air to 
differ in the fecond refpe&t, our author procured fome 
from quickfilver, copper, brafs, and iron: in making 
experiments with which, he found that the difference be- 
tween the tefts tried with the three firft kinds of air was 
not greater than what might proceed from the error of 
the experiment ; but thofe with the air from iron .o15 
greater than the reft. From other experiments it ap- 
peared that the nitrous air from iron was not only more 
impure than that from other metals, but that the pure 
portion it contained had lefs phlogitlon in it than that 
from copper or quickfilver. He is of opinion, how- 
ever, that copper affords nitrous air fufficiently pure for 
experiments of this kind without having recourfe to 
quickfilver, as Mr Cavallo advifes. 

In fome of his experiments, Mr Cavendifh had occa- 
fion to ufe a larger apparatus, which is reprefented 
fig. 13. 4 reprefents a bottle containing nitrous air in- 
verted into the tub of water DE. 8 isa bottle fitted 
with a bent glafstube C. This bottle is to be filled 


with common air without any water, and is firft flight- 


_Ty warmed by the hand: the end of. the glafs tube is 


then put into the bottle of nitrous air as reprefented in 
the figure. As the bottle B cools, a little nitrous air 
runs into’ it, which inftantly lofes its elafticity in con- 
fequence of coming into contaét with the atmofpherical 
air. This condenfation occafionsan influx of frefh ni- 
trous air, and fo on till the whole is exhaufted. By 
this means the nitrous air is added flowly to the other 
without coming into contac with water, till the whole 
of it has run out from the bottle 4 into 2; after which 
the water flows in to fupply the vacancy occafioned. by 
the diminution. 

EUDOSIA, (Aruenta, before her converfion to 
Chriftianity), a celebrated lady, the daughter of Leon- 
tius, philofopher of Athens; who gave her fuch a 
learned education, that at his death, he left her only a 
fmall legacy, faying fhe. was capable to'make her own 
fortune: but pleading at Athens without fuccefs againft 
her two brothers, for a fhare in her father’s eftate, fhe 
carried her caufe perfonally by appeal to Conftanti- 
nople; recommended herfelf to Pulcheria, the fitter of 
the emperor Theodofius the younger; embraced Chri- 
itianity, was baptized by the name of Hudofia, and 
foon after married tothe emperor. ‘Their union lafted 
a confiderable time: but a difference at laft taking 
place, on account of the emperor’s jealoufy excited by: 
Chryfapius the eunuch, fhe retired to Jerufalem, where 
the {pent many years in building and adorning church-. 
es and in relieving the poor. Dupin fays, that the 
did not return thence till after the emperor’s death: 
but Cave tells us, that fhe was reconciled to him, re- 
turned to Conftantinople, and continued with him till 
his death ; after. which fhe went again to Paletftine, 
where fhe fpent the remainder of her life in pious 
works. She died in the year 460, according to Du- 
pin; or 459, according to Cave: the latter obferves, 
that on-her death-bed fhe took a folemn oath, by which 
fhe declared herfelf entirely free from any ftaing of un- 
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eight firft books of the Old Teftament in heroic verfe; 
and of a great number of poems, which are loft. 

EUDOXIANS, a party or fect of heretics in the 
fourth century, fo denominated from their leader Iiu-- 
doxius, patriarch of Antioch and Conttantinople, a 
great defender of the Arian doétrine. The Eudoxi- 
ans adhered to the errors of the Arians and Euno- 
mians, maintaining, that the Son was created out of 
nothing; that he had a will diftin@ and different from 
that of the Father, &c. 

EVE. See Vict. 

Eve, the mother of all mankind; who being deluded: 


by the ferpent, occafioned the fall, and all its difmal- 


confequences. See Apam. . 
EVELYN (John), a moft learned and ingenious. 
writer and natural philofopher, was born at Wotton in. 
Surry, the feat of his father, in 1620. After making: 
the tour of Europe, he returned to England about the 
year 1651, and lived very retired at his rural retreat, 
Say’s Court, near Deptford in Kent; where his difguft 
at the violence and confufion.cf the times operated fo. 
far upon his itudious difpofition, that he actually pro- 
pofed to Mr Boyle the eftablifhing a kind of college: 
for perfons of the fame turn of mind, where they 
might affociate together without care or interruption. 
It was owing to Mr Evelyn’s gratitude to the place: 
of his education, that Oxford became poffeffed of the: 
famous Arundelian marbles; which he perfuaded the 
Lord Henry Howard to beftow on that univerfity. 


He was very afliduous in tranfmitting to the royal fo-, 


ciety whatever fell within the compafs of his inquiries 5, 
and ufed humbly to ftyle himfelf a pioneer in the fervice. 
When the number of books he publithed is contidered, 
thé many he left behind him unfinifhed and unpublith- 
ed, and the variety of fubjeéts on which he employed: 
his time, his induftry and application are aftonifhing. 
** His life (fays the honourable Mr Walpole) was a 
eourfe of inquiry, ftady, curiofity, inftruGtion, and be- 
nevolence. ‘The works of the Creator, and the mimic: 
labours ofthe creature, were all objects of his purfuit. 
He unfolded the perfeCtions of the one, and affitted the 
imperfections of the other. He adored from examina- 
tion ; was a courtier that flattered only by informing 
his prince, and by pointing out what was worthy for 
him to countenance ; and was really.the neighbour of 
the Gofpel, for there was no man that might not have 
been the better for him. He was one of the firll pro- 
moters of the royal fociety, a patron of the ingenious. 
and indigent, and peculiarly ferviceable to the lettered: 
world; for, befides his writings and difcoveries, he ob-- 
tained the Arnndelian marbles for the univerfity of Ox- 
ford, and the Arundelian library for the royal fociety ; 
nor is it the leaft part of his praife, that he who pro- 
pofed to Mr Boyle the ereétion of a philofophic col- 
lege for retired and fpeculative perfons, had the honefty 
to write in defence of active life againft Sir George 
Mackenzie’s Effay on Solitude. He knew that retire- 
ment. in his own hands was induftry and benefit to man- 
kind; but in thofe of others,. lazinefs and inutility.’”” 
There are five {mall prints of this gentleman’s journey 
from Rome to Naples, drawn and etched by him; and 
among his publifhed works are, 1. A Character of 
England; 2. The State of France; 3. An Effay om 
the fit book of Lucretius De rerum natura; 4. The: 
French: 


She was the author of a paraphrafe on the Eudoxians 
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Evelyn. 
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Evergetus French gardener; 5.A Panegyric on King Charles II’s 


Euvene 
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coronation; 6. J’umifugum, or the inconveniences of 
the air and fmoke of Lendon diffipated; 7. The Hi- 
ftory and Art of Engraving on Copper; 8. A parallel 
between the ancient architeture and the modern 3 9g. 
Sylva, or a difcourfe of foreft-trees; and feveral others. 
"This amiable gentleman died, full of age and honour, 
in 1706. His fon John Evelyn, born in 1654, diflin- 
cuifhed himfelf by his elegant tranflations and poems: 
He was one of the commiffioners of the revenue in 
Ireland; but died early in life, in 1698. 

EVERGETES, a firname fignifying benefador, gi- 
ven to Philip of Macedonia, and to Antigonus Dofon, 
and Ptolemy of Egypt. It was alfo commonly given 
to the kings of Syria and Pontus, and we often fee 
among the former an Alexander Evergetes, and among 
the latter a Mithridates Evergetes. Some of the Ro- 
man emperors alfo claimed that epithet of Benevolent 
and Humane. 

EVERGREEN, in gardening, a fpecies of peren- 
nials, which continue their verdure, leaves, &c. all the 
year: fuch are hollies, phillyreas, lauriftinufes, bays, 
pines, firs, cedars of Lebanon, &c. 

EVERLASTING pea. See Lytruyrrus. 

EVES-proprers. See Exres-Droppers. 

EVESHAM, or Evesuoum, commonly called £- 
fam, a town of Worcetterfhire, feated on a gentle afcent 
from the river Avon, over which there is a bridge of 
feven arches. It is g5 miles from London, 14 miles 
from Worcefter, and has a harbour for barges. It is 
an old borough, reckoned the fecond in the county ; 
and fends two members to parliament. It had for- 


merly an abbey with a mitred abbot ; which abbey when 
ftanding was one of the largeft and moft flately of any 


inthe kingdom. It was governed by a bailiff, till 
king James I. at the requeft of his fon Prince Henry, 
gave it a charter for a mayor, 7 aldermen, 12 capital 
burgeffes, a recorder, and chamberlain, who are all of 
the common council, with 24 other burgefles called 
affiftants. Four of the aldermen, and the mayor for 
the time being, are juftices of the peace; and of oyer 
and terminer, and of gaol delivery, for all offences in 
the corporation, except high treafon; and the corpo- 
ration has power to try and execute felons within the 
borough. Here are two parifh-churches; but the 
bells of both have been removed to a beautiful old tower 
which was one of the gates of theabbey. This town is 
noted for the great victory obtained near it by Prince Ed- 
ward, afterwards King Edward I. over Simon Mont- 
fort, the great earl of Leicetter, who was killed in the 
battle. ‘There is an open profpe&t from hence of the 
{fpacious valley called the vale of Evefham or vale of 
Gloucefler, which fo abounds with the beft of corn, as 
well as pafture for fheep, that it is reckoned the gra- 
nary of all thefe parts. The vale runs all along the 
banks of the Avon, from Tewkefbury to Perfhore, 
and to Stratford in Warwickfhire, and the river is fo 
far navigable. It has a weekly market and four fairs. 
The market-houfe built by Sir Edward Hobby has its 
upper apartments ufed by the corporation for a feffions- 
houfe, and formerly for the aflizes of the county. There 
are confiderable garden-grounds around the place, the 
produce of which fupplies the adjacent towns. 
EUGENE (Francis), prince of Savoy, defcended 
from Carignan, one of the three branches of the houfe 
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of Savoy, and fon of Eugene Maurice, general of the Eugenia 


Swifs and Grifons, governor of Champagne, and eatl 
of Soiffons, was born in 1663. Louis XIV. to whom 
lie became afterwards fo formidable an enemy, thought 
him fo unpromifing a youth, that he refufed him pre- 
ferment both in the church and the ftate, thinking him 
too much addicted to pleafure to be ufeful in either. 
Prince Eugene, in difgufl, quitted France; and, reti- 
ring to Vienna, devoted himfelf to the imperial fervice. 
The war between the emperor and the Turks afforded 
the firft opportunity of exerting his. military talents ; 
and every campaign proved a new ftep in his advance- 
ment to the higheft offices in the army. He gave 
the Turks a memorable defeat at Zenta; commanded 
the German forces in Italy, where he foiled marfhal 
Villeroy in every engagement, and at length took him 
prifoner. Our limits do not allow a detail of his cam- 
paigns; but prince Eugene diftinguifhed himfelf great- 
ly, when the emperor and’ queen Anne united again{t 
the exorbitant power of Louis XIV. He died at Vi- 
enna in the year 1736; and was as remarkable for his 
modefty and liberality, as for his abilities in the field 
and the cabinet. 

EUGENIA, the yamgoo: A genus of the. mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the icofandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the rgth or- 
der, Hefperidee. ‘The calyx is quadripartite, fuperior; 
the petals four; the fruit a monofpermous quadrangu- 
lar plum. ‘There are two fpecies, both natives of the 
hot parts of Afia. They rife from 20 to 30 feet high; 
and bear plum-fhaped fruit, inclofing one nut. They 
are too tender to live in this country, unlefs they are 
conftantly kept in a ftove. ° 

EVICTION, in law, fignifies a recovery of lands or 
tenements by law. 

EVIDENCE, that perception of truth which arifes 
either from the teftimony of the fenfes or from an in- 
dudtion of reafon. 

Evipence, in law, fignifies fome proof by teftimony 
of men upon oath, or by writings or records. It is 
called evidence, becaufe thereby the point in iffue in a 
caufe to be tried is to be made evident to the jury ; 
for probationes debent effe evidentes et perfpicue. The 
{fyftem of evidence, as now eftablifhed in our courts of 
common law, is very full, comprehenfive, and refined ; 
far different from, and fuperior to, any thing known 
in the middle ages ;—as far fuperior in that as in all 
other improvements and refinements in fcience, arts, 
and manners. 

The nature of evidence during the ages of ignorance 
was extremely imperfe, and the people were inca- 
pable of making any rational improvement. ‘Thus it 
was the imperfection of human reafon that caufed the 
invention and introduction of the ORDEAL, as an appeal 
to the Supreme Being. As men are unable to com- 
prehend the manner in which the Deity carries on the 
government of the univerfe, by equal, fixed, and ge- 
neral laws, they are apt to imagine, that in every cafe 
which their pafiions or intereft fender important in 
their own eyes, the Supreme Ruler of all ought vifibly 
to difplay his power in vindicating innocence, and pu- 
nifhing vice. 

EVIL, in philofophy, &c. is either moral or natu- 
ral. Moral evil is the difagreement between the ac- 
tions of a moral agent, and the rule of thofe ations 
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Evil whatever it is*.— Natural evil is, whatever deftroys or vited to Peterfburg in 1725, promifed Euler; who was’ Euler. 
any way dilturbs the perfection of natural beings: defirous of following them, that they would ufe their ——~w—™ 
{uch as blindnefs, difeafes, death, &c. utmoit endeavours to procure for him an advantageous 

King’s viz, or Scrophula. See Mepicing-/ndex.  fettlement in that city. In the mean time, by their 

Lvit- Merodach, the-fon and fucceflor of Nebuchad- advice, he applied himfelf with ardour to the ftudy of 
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nezzar the Great, king of Babylon, fucceeded to the 
crown in the year.of the world 3443; but governed 
the kingdom during the indifpofition of his. father, 
who after feven years, having recovered his underftand- 
ing, once more afcended the throne ; and, as fome be- 
lieve, imprifoned his fon Evil-Merodach. In this con- 
finement it is fuppofed that Evil-Merodach made an 
acquaintance and friendfhip with Jchoiachim king of 
Judah, who had been carried to Babylon by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. However that was, it. is certain, that, 
foon after his fucceflion to the throne, he delivered the 
king of Judah out of prifon, after a confinement of 37 
years, heaped many favours on him, and placed him 
above all the other kings who were at the court 
of Babylon, (2 Kings xxv. 27. Jer. lil. 31.) Evil- 
Merodach reigned but one year, according to the 
chronology of Archbifhop Uther; but Dr Prideaux 
will have him to have reigned two years, and was fuc- 
ceeded by Nerigliflar his fifter’s hufband, who having 
been at the head of a confpiracy that put him to 
death, reigned in his ftead. Others will have it, that 
this prince was immediately fucceeded by his fon Bet- 
SHAZZAR. 

EULER (Leonarp), profeflor of mathematics, 
member of the imperial academy of Peterfburgh, an- 
cient diretor of the royal academy of Berlin, and fel- 
Jow of the royal fociety of London, as alfo correfpon- 
dent member of the royal academy of {ciences at Paris, 
was born.at Bafil, April 15th, 1707, of reputable pa- 
rents. ‘The years of his infancy were pafled in a rural 
retreat at the village of Richen, of which place his 
father was minifter.— Being fent to the univerfity of 
Balil, he attended regularly the different profeffors. 
As his memory was prodigious, he performed his aca- 
demical tafks with uncommon rapidity ; and all the 
time he gained by this was confecrated to geometry, 
which foon became his. favourite ftudy. ‘The early pro- 
grefs he made in this fcience, only added new ardour 
to his application; and thus he obtained a dittinguithed 
place in the attention and efteem of profeffor John Ber- 
nouilli, who was at that time one of the firft mathe- 


‘ maticians in Europe. In 1723, M. Euler took his de- 


gree as mafter of arts; and delivered on that occafion 
a Latin difcourfe, in which he drew a comparifon be- 
tween the philofophy of Newton and the Cartefian fy- 
flem, which was received with the greatelt applaufe. 
He afterwards, at his father’s defire, applied himfelf 
to the itudy of theology and. the oriental languages. 
Though thefe ftudies were foreign. to his predominant 
propentity, his fuccefs was confiderable even in this 
line: however, with his father’s confent, he returned 
to geometry as his. principal obje&. He continued 
to avail himfelf of the counfels and inftruGiions of 
M. Bernouilli; he contraéted an intimate friendfhip 
with his two fons Nicholas and Daniel; and it was in 
confequence of thefe conneétions that he became after- 
wards the principal ornament of the academy of Peterf- 
burg. The project of ereéting this academy, which had 
been formed by Peter the Great, was executed by 
Catharine I. ; and the two young Bernouillis being in- 


phyfiology, to which he made a happy application of: 
his mathematical knowledge; and he attended the me- 
dical lectures of the moft eminent profeffors of Bafil. 
This fludy, however, did not wholly engrofs his time:. 
it did not even relax the activity of his vaft and com- 
prehentfive mind in the cultivation of other branches of 
natural fcience. For while he was keenly engaged in 
phyfiological refearches, he compofed A Differtation on 
the Nature and Propagation of Sound, and an anfwer: 
toa prize quéflion concerning the malting of fhips; 
to which the academy of {ciences adjudged the acce/it, 
or fecond rank, in the year’ 1727. From this latter 
difcourfe, and other circumftances, it appears that 
Euler had early embarked in the curious and important 
ftudy of navigation, which he afterwards enriched with 
fo many valuable difcoveries, 

M., Euler’s merit would have given him an eafy ad- 
miflion to honourable preferment, either-in the magi- 
ftracy or univerfity of his native city, if both civil and 
academical honours had not been there diftributed by 
lot. ‘The *lot being ‘againft him in a certain promo- 
tion, he left his country, fet out. for Peterfburg, and 
was made joint profeffor with his countrymen Mefirs 
Hermann and Daniel Bernouilli in the univerfity of 
that city. At his firlt fetting out in his new career, 
he enriched the academical colle€tion with many me- 
moirs, which excited a noble emulation between hint 
and the. Bernouillis; and this emulation always con- 
tinued, without either degenerating into a felhith jeas 
loufy, or producing the leaft alteration in their friend- 
fhip. It was at this time that he carried to new de- 
grees of perfeciion the integral calculus, invented the 
calculation of finufes, reduced analytical operations to 
a greater fimplicity, and thus was enabled to throw 
new light on all the parts.of mathematical fcience. In 
1730, he was promoted to the profeflorfhip of natural 
philofophy ; and in 1733 he fucceeded his friend D, 
Bernouilliin the mathematical chair. In 1735, a pro- 
blem was propofed by the academy which required 
expedition, and for the folution of which feveral emi- 
nent mathematicians had demanded the {pace of fome- 
months. ‘The problem was folved by Euler in three 
days, to the great. aftonifhment of the academy ; but 
the violent and laborious efforts it coft him threw him 
into a fever, which endangered his life, and deprived. 
him of the ufe of his mght eye. The academy of. 
{ciences at Paris, which in 1738 had adjudged the prize 
to his memoir Concerning the ‘Nature and properties of 
Fire, propofed for the year 1740 the.important fub- 
ject of the fea-tides; a problem whofe folution required 
the moft arduous calculations, and comprehended the. 
theory of the folar fyftem. Euler’s difcourfe on this 
queition. was adjudged a mafter-piece of analyfis and 
geometry; and it was more honourable for him to hare 
the academical prize with fuch illuftrious competitors. 
as Colin Maclaurin and Daniel Bernouilli, than to have 
caryied it away from rivals of lefs magnitude, Rarely, 
if ever, did fuch a brilliant competition adorn the an- 
nals of the academy ; and no fubjeét, perhaps, propo- 
fed by that learned body was. ever treated with fuch 
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‘Baler. accuracy of inveftigation and force of genius, as that furnifhed by mathematical principles, he reduced them Euler. 
tem’ which here difplayed the philofophical powers of thefe to the three ordinates, which determine the place of | 


three extraordinary men. 

In the year 1741, M. Euler was invited to Berlin 
to augment the luftre of the academy,: that was there 
rifing into fame. | He enriched the laft volume of 
the mifcellanies (melanges ), of Berlin with five memoirs, 
which make an eminent, perhaps the principal, fi- 
gure in that colleétion. Thefe were followed with an 
aftonifhing rapidity by a great number of important 
refearches, which are fcattered through the memoirs 
of the Pruffian academy ; of which a volume has been 
regularly publifhed every year fince its eftablifhment 
in 1744. The labours of Euler will appear more efpe- 
cially aftonifhing, when it is confidered, that while 
he was enriching the academy of Berlin with a prodi- 
gious number of memoirs, on the deepeft parts of ma- 
thematical fcience, containing always fome new points 
of view, often fublime truths, and fometimes difcove- 
ries of great importance; he did not difcontinue his 
philofophical contributions to the academy of Peter- 
fburgh, which granted him a penfion in 1742, and 
whofe memoirs difplay the marvellous fecundity of Eu- 
ler’s genius. It was with much difficulty that this 
great man obtained, in 1766, permiffion from the king 
of Pruffia *to return to Peterfburgh, wheré he defired 
to pafs the reft of his days. Soon after his return, 
which was gracioufly rewarded by the munificence of 
Catharine II. he was feized with a violent diforder, 
which terminated in the total lofs of his fight. A ca- 
taract, formed in his left eye, which had been effen- 
tially damaged by a too ardent application to ftudy, 
deprived him entirely of the ufe of that organ. It was 
in this diftreffing fituation that he dictated to his fer- 


vant, a tailor’s apprentice, who was abfolutely devoid 
of mathematical knowledge, his elements of algebra ; 
which by their intrinfical merit, in point of perfpicuity 
and method, and the unhappy-circumftances in which 
they were compofed, have equally excited applaufe and 


aftonifhment.. This work, though purely elementary, 
difcovers the palpable chara¢teriftics of an inventive ge- 
nius; and it is here alone that we meet with a com- 
plete theory of the analyfis of Diophantus. 

About this time 'M. Euler was honoured by the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris with the place of one of 
the foreign members of that learned body ; and, after 
this, the academical prize was adjudged to three of 
bis memoirs, Concerning the Inequalities in the Motions of 
the Planets. 'The two prize queftions propofed by the 
fame academy for 1770'and 1772 were defigned to 
ebtain from the labours of aftronomers a more Perfed 
Theory of the Moon. M. Euler, affifted by his eldeft 
fon, was a competitor for thefe prizes, and obtained 
them both. In this laft memoir, he referved for far- 
ther confideration feveral inequalities of the moon’s 
motion, which he could not determine in his firit theo- 
ry, on account of the complicated calculations in which 
the method he then employed had engaged him. He 
had the courage afterward to review his whole theory, 
with the afliftance of his fon and Mefirs Krafft and 
Lexell, and to purfue his refearches until he had con- 
ftru@ed the new tables, which appeared, together with 
the great work, in 1772. Inftead of confining him- 
felf, as before, to the fruitlefs integration of three dif- 
ferential equations of the fecond degree, which are 
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the moon; he divided into claffes all the inequalities 
of that planet, as far as they depend either on the elon- 
gation of the fun and moon, or upon the eccentri- 
city, or the parallax, or the inclination of the lu- 
nar orbit. All thefe means of inveftigation, employ- 
ed with fuch art and dexterity as could only be ex- 
pected from an analytical genius of the firit order, 
were attended with the greateft fuccefs; and it 1s 
impoffible to obferve, without admiration, fuch im- 
menfe calculations on the one hand, and on the other 
the ingenious methods employed by this great man 
to abridge them, and to facilitate their application 
to the real motion of the moon. But this admi- 
ration will become aftonifhment, when we confider at 
what period and in what circumftances all this was 
effetuated by M. Euler. It was when he was totally 
blind, and confequently obliged to arrange all his com- 
putations by the fole powers of his memory and his 
genius. It was when he was embarraffed in his do- 
meftic circumftances by a dreadful fire, that had con- 
fumed great part of his fubftance, and forced him te 
quit a ruined houfe, of which every corner was known 
to him by habit, which, in fome meafure, fupplied the 
It was in thefe circumftances that 
Euler compofed a work which, alone, was fufficient 
to render his name immortal. The heroic patience 
and tranquillity of mind which he difplayed here, 
needs no defcription: and he derived them not only 
from the love of fcience, but from the power of reli- 
gion. His philofophy was too genuine and fublime 
to flop its analyfis at mechanical caufes ; it led him to 
that divine philofophy of religion which ennobles hu- 
man nature, and can alone form a habit of true mag- 
nanimity and patience in fuffering. 

Some time after thts, the famous Wentzell, by 
couching the cataract, reftored Mr Euler’s fight ; but 
the fatisfation and joy that this fuccefsful operation 
produced, were of fhort duration. Some inftances of 
negligence on the part of his furgeons, and his own 
impatience to ufe an organ, whofe cure was not com- 
pletely finifhed, deprived him of his fight a fecond 
time ; and this relapfe was accompanied with torment- 
ing pain. He, however, with the affiftance of his fons, 
and of Meffrs Krafft and Lexell, continued his labours ; 
neither the lofs of his fight nor the infirmities of 
an advanced age, could damp the ardour of his genius. 
He had engaged to furnifh the academy of Peterf- 
burgh with as many memoirs as would be fufficient to 
complete its aéts for 20 years after his death. In 
the {pace of feven years he tranfmitted to the acade- 
my, by Mr Golfwin, above 70 memoirs, and above 
200 more, which were revifed and completed by the 
author of this paper. Such of thefe memoirs as were 
of ancient date were feparated from the reft, and form 
a colle&tion that was publifhed in the year 1783, un- 
der the title of Analytical Works. 

Euler’s knowledge was more univerfal than could be 
well expeéted in one, who had purfued with fuch un- 
remitting ardour mathematics and aftronomy as his 
favourite ftudies.) He had made a very confiderable 
progrefs in medical, botanical, and chemical {ciences 
What was ftill more extraordinary, he was an excel- 
lent {cholar, and poffeffed what is generally called eru- 
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dition in a very high degree. | He had read, with at- 
tention and tafte, the moift eminent writers of ancient 
Rome the civil and literary hiftory of all ages and all 
nations was familiar to him; and foreigners, who were 
only acquainted with his works, were aftonifhed to 
find in the converfation of a man, whofe long life 
feemed folely occupied in mathematical and phyfical 
refearches and cjfcoveries, fuch an extenfive acquain- 
tance with the moft interefting branches of literature. 
In this refpeét, no doubt, he was much indebted to a 
very uncommon memory, which feemed to retain every 
idea that was conveyed to it, either from reading or 
from meditation. He could repeat the Adneid of 
Virgil, from the beginning to the end, without hefi- 
tation, and indicate the firit and laft line of every page 
of the edition he ufed. 

. Several attacks of a vertigo, in the beginning of 
September 1783, which did not prevent his calculating 
the motions of the aeroftatical globes, were, neverthe- 
lefs, the forerunners of his mild and happy paflage 
from this fcene to a better. While he was amufing 
himfelf at tea with one of his grandchildren, he was 
ftruck with an apoplexy, which terminated his illuf- 
trious career at the age of 75. His conftitution was 
uncommonly ftrong and vigorous: his health was good; 
and the evening of his long life was calm and ferene, 
fweetened by the fame that follows genius, the public 
efteem and refpe&t that are never with-held from ex- 
emplary virtue, and feveral domeftic comforts which 
he was capable of feeling and therefore deferved to 
enjoy. ‘ 

EULOGY, Evzoeia, in church hiftory. When 
the Greeks have cut a loaf or piece of bread to con- 
fecrate it, they break the reft into little bits, and diftri- 
bute it among the perfons who have not yet communi- 
cated, or fend it to perfons that are abfent; and thefe 
pieces of bread are what they call ewlogies. ‘The word 
is Greek, :va%yv:a, formed of «v bene, ‘* well,’ and Ayo 
dice, ** I fay, {peak ;” q. d. benedidum, * bleffed.’’ 

The Latin church has had fomething like eulogies 
for a great many ages; and thence arofe the ufe of 
their holy bread. 

The name eulogy was likewife given to loaves or cakes 
brought to church by the faithful to have them bleffed. 

Laftly, the ufe of the term pafled hence to mere pre- 
fents made to a perfon without any benediction. See 
the Jefuit Gretfer, in his Treatife de BenediGionibus 
Maledidionibus, lib. 1. cap. 22, 24, &c. where he treats 
of eulogies thoroughly. 

From a paflage in Bolandus, on the life of St Me- 
laine, cap. 4. it appears, that eulogies were not only 
of bread, but any kind of meat bleffed and hallowed 
for that purpofe. Add, that almoft every body blef- 
fed and diftributed eulogies; not only bifhops and 
priefts, but ‘even hermits, though laymen, made a prac- 
tice of it. Women alfo would fometimes fend eulogies. 

The wine fent as a prefent was alfo held an eulogy. 
Bolandus remarks farther, that the eucharift itfelf was 
alfo called eulogy: 

Ev ocy, likwife means an encomium on any per- 
fon, on account of fome virtue or good quality. 

EUMARIDES, of evmaens “ eafy,” among the an- 
cients, a kind of fhoes common to men and women.— 
The eumarides were ufed for pomp aud delicacy, be- 
ing neat, and painted with various colours, 
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EUMENES, a Greek officer in the army of Alex- Eumenes. 


ander, fon of a charioteer. He was the moft worthy 
of all the officers of Alexander to fucceed after the 
death of his malter. He conquered Paphlagonia, and 
Cappadocia, of which he obtained the government, till 
the power and jealoufy of Antigonus obliged him to 
retire. He joined his forces to thofe of Perdiccas, 
and defeated Craterus and Neoptolemus. Neoptole- 
mus perifhed by the hands of Eumenes. When Cra- 
terus had been killed during the war, his remains re- 
ceived an honourable funeral from the hand of the con 
queror; and Kumenes, after weeping over the afhes of a 
man who once was his deareft friend, fent his remains 
to his relations in Macedonia. _ Eumenes fought againit 
Antipater and conquered him ; and after the death of 
Perdiccas his ally, his arms were directed againft An- 
tigonus, by whom his was conquered A. U. C. 433; 
chiefly by the treacherous conduét of his officers. ‘I'his 
fatal battle obliged him to difband the greateft part of 
his army to fecure himfelf a retreat ; and he fled only 
with 700 faithful attendants to a fortified place on the 
confines of Cappadocia, called Nora, where he was foon 
befieged by the conqueror, He fupported the fiege 
for a year with courage and refolution, but fome dif- 
advantageous {kirmifhes fo reduced him, that his fol- 
diers, grown defperate, and bribed by the offers of the 
enemy, had the infidelity to betray him into the hands 
of Antigonus. ‘The conqueror, from fhame or re- 
morfe, had not the courage to vifit Eumenes ; but when 
he was afked by his officers, in what manner he withed 
him to be kept, he anfwered, keep him as carefully as 
you would keep a lion. This fevere command was 
obeyed; but the afperity of Antigonus vanifhed in-a 
few days, and Eumenes, delivered from the weight of 
chains, was permitted to enjoy the company of his 
friends. Even Antigonus helitated whether he fhould 
net reftore to his liberty a man with whom he had 
lived in the greateft intimacy while both fubfervient ta 
the command of Alexander; and thefe fecret emotions 
of pity and humanity were not a little encreafed by the 
petitions of his fon Demetrius for the releafe of Eu- 
menes. But the calls of ambition prevailed; and 
when Antigonus recollected what an active enemy he 
had in his power, he ordered Eumenes to be put 
to death in the prifen. His bloody commands 
were executed 315 years before the Chriftian era. 
Such was the end of a man who raifed himfelf to power 
by merit alone. His fkill in public exercifes firft re- 
commended him to the notice of Philip; and under 
Alexander, his attachment and fidelity to the royal 
perfon, and particularly his -military accomplithments, 
promoted him tothe rank of a general. Even his ene- 
mies tevered him ; and Antigonus, by whofe orders he 
perifhed, honoured his remains with a {plendid funeral, 
and conveyed his afhes to his wife and family in Cap- 
padocia. It has been obferved, that Eumenes had 
fuch an univerfal influence over the fucceffors of Alex- 
ander, that none durivg his lifetime dared to affume 
the title of king, 

Lumenes I. king of Pergamus, who fucceeded his 
uncle Phileterus about 264 years before Chrift. He 
made war againft Antiochus the fon of Seleucus, and 
enlarged his poffeffions by feizing upon many of the 
cities of the kings of Syria. He lived in alliance with 
the Romans, and made war againit Prufias king of 


E Bithynia. 
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Eumenes Bithynia. He wasa great patron of learning; but and wine. At Athens none but free-born citizens Eumolpé 

Fumenidia, PMS. much given to wine, he died of an excefs in were admitted, fuch as had led a life the mof virtuous des 

tenn wee drinking, after a reign of 22 years. He was fuccced- and unfullied. Seiad. 
ed by Attalus. EUMOLPIDES, the priefts of Ceres at the celebra- 2 umd 


Eumenes II. fucceeded his father Attalus on the 
throne of Afia and Pergamus. His kingdom was 
{mall and poor, but he rendered it powerful and opu- 
lent ; and his alliance with the Romans did not a little 
contribute to the encreafe of. his dominions after the 
victories obtained over Antiochus the Great. He car- 
ried his arms again{t Prufas and Antigonus ; and died 
160 years before Chrift, after a reign of 40 years, 
leaving the kingdom to his fon Attalus II. He has 
been admired for his benevolence and magnanimity ; 
and his love of learning greatly enriched the famous 
hibrary of Pergamus, which had been founded by his 
predeceffors in imitation of the Alexandrian collection 
of the Ptolemies, His brothers were fo attached to 
him and devoted to his intereft, that they enlifted among 
his body-guards to fhow their fraternal fidelity. 

Eumenes, a celebrated orator of Athens about the 
beginning of the fourth century. Some of his ha- 
rangues and orations areextant. An hiftorical writer 
in Alexander’s army. 

EUMENIDES, a name-given to the Furies by the 
ancients. They f{prang from the blood of the wound 
which Ccelus received from his fon Saturn. Accord- 
ing to others, they were daughters of Earth, and 
conceived from the blood of Saturn. Some make 
them daughters of Acheron and Night, or Pluto and 
Proferpine. According te the more received opinions, 
they were three in number, Tifiphone, Megara, and 


Ale&to, to which fome add Nemefis. Plutarch men- 


tions only one called Adraffa, daughter of Jupiter and 


Neceflity. ‘They were fuppofed to be the minifters of 
the vengeance of the gods. ‘They were ftern and inex- 
erable ; and were always employed in punifhing the 
guilty upon earth, as well as in the infernal regions. 
They inflicted their vengeance upon earth by wars, 
pettilence, and diffenfions, and by the fecret flings of 
confcience ; and in hell they punifhed the guilty by 
continual flagellation and torments. They were alfo 
called Furie and Erinnys. ‘Their worfhip was almoft 
univerfal ; and people dared not to mention their 
names or fix their eyes upon their temples. They 
were honoured with facrifices and libations; and in 
Achaia they hada temple, which when entered by any 
one guilty-of a-crime, fuddenly rendered him furious, 
and deprived him of the ufe of his reafon. In the facri- 
fices the votaries ufed branches of cedar and of alder, 
hawthorn, faffron, and juniper; and the vitims were 
generally turtle-doves and fheep, with libations of wine 
and honey. They were ufually reprefented with a 
grim and frightful afpe@, with a black and bloody 
garment, and with ferpents wreathing round their head 
inflead of hair. They held a burning torch in one 
hand, and a whip of f{corpions in the other ; and were 
always attended by. Terror, Rage, Palenefs, and Death: 
In hell they were feated around Pluto’s throne, as the 
minilters of his vengeance. 

EUMENIDIA, feftivals in honour of the Eumeni- 
des, culled by the Athenians eave: Seas ¢ venerable god- 
deffes.” They were celebrated once every year, with fa- 
crifices of pregnant ewes, with offerings of cakes made 
by the moit eminent youths, and libations of honey 


tion of her feftivals at Eleufis. They weredefcended from 
Eumolpus, a king of Thrace, who was made prieft of 
Ceres by Erechtheus king of Athens. He became fo 
powerful after his appointment to the priefthood, that 
he maintained a war againft Erechtheus. This war 
proved fatal to both. Erechtheus and Eumolpus were 
both killed, and peace was re-eftablifned among their 
defcendants, om condition that the priefthood ever 
remained in the family of Eumolpus, and the regal 
power in the houfe of Erechtheus. The prietthood 
remained in the family of Eumolpus for 1200 years ; 
and this is ftill more remarkable, becaufe he who was 
once appointed to the holy office was obliged to remain 
in perpetual celibacy. 

EUMOLPUS, a king of Thrace, fon of Neptune 
and Chione. He was thrown into the fea by his mother, 
who wifhed to conceal her fhame from her father. 
Neptune faved his life and carried him into Ethiopia, 
where he was brought up by a woman, one of whofe 
daughters he married. An act of violence to his filter- 
in-law obliged him to leave Athiopia, and he fled to 
Thrace with his fon Ifmarus, where he married the 
daughter of Tegyrius the king of the country. This 
connection to the royal family rendered him ambitious ; 
he confpired againft his father-in-law, and fled, whew 
the conf{piracy was difcovered, to Attica, where he was 
initiated in the mytteries of Ceres.of Elenfis, and made 
hierophantes or high prieft. He was afterwards re- 
conciled to Tegyrius, and inherited hiskingdom. He 
made war againft Erechtheus, king of Athens, who 
had appointed him to the office of high prieft, and 
perifhed in battle about 1380 years before the Chriftian 
era. His defcendants were alfo invelted with the 
priefthood, which remained for about 1200 years in 
that family. ‘ 

EUNAPIUS, a.native of Sardis in. Lydia, a cele- 
brated fophift, phyfician, and hiftorian, who flourifhed 
inthe 4th century, under the emperors Valentinian, 
Valens, and Gratian. He wrote “ The lives of the 
Philofophers and Sophifts,” in which he frequently 
fhows himfelf a bitter enemy to the Chriftians: alfo a 
“* Hiftory of the Cefars,”” which he deduced from the 
reign of Claudius where Herodian left off, down to that 
of Arcadiusand Honorius. The hiftory is loft ; but we 
have the fub{tance of it in Zofimus, who is fuppofed 
to have done little more than copy it. 

EUNOMIANS, in church-hiftory, Chriftian here- 
tics in the 4th century. They were a branch of A- 
rians, and took their name from Eunomivs bifhop of 
Cyzicus; whofe confeffion of faith here follows, ex- 
tracted from Cave's Hifforia Literaria, vol. 1. p..2233 
“¢ There is one God uncreated and without beginning; 
who has nothing exifting before him, for nothing can 
exift before what is incarnate; nor with him, for what: 
is uncreate muft be one; nor in him, for God isa. 
fimple and uncompounded being. This one fimple and 
eternal being is God, the creator and ordainer of all 
things: firft indeed and principally of his only begot- 
ten Son; and then, through him, of all other things, 
For God begot, created, and made, the Son, only by 
his direct operation and power, before all things, and 

every 
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Eunomius, every other creature; not producing, however,any be- Though the practice of caflration is deteftable in Eunuch. 
Eunuch. ing like himfelf, or imparting any of his own proper every point of view ; yet there appears no real founda- ——v——~ 
“w=-v-——" fubftance to the Son: for God is immortal, uniform, tion for the injurious opinion generally entertained of 


indivifible ; and therefore cannot communicate any part 
of his own proper fubftance to another. He alone is 
unbegotten ; and it is impoffible that any other being 
fhould be formed of an unbegotten fubflance. He did 
not ufe his own fubftance in begetting the Son, but 
his will only: nor did he beget him in the likenefs of 
his fubftance, but according to his own good pleafure. 


_ He then created the Holy Spirit, the firft and great- 


eft of all {pirits, by his own power indeed and operation 
mediately, yet by the immediate power and operation 
of the Son. After the Holy Spirit he created all 
other things in heaven and in earth, vifible and invi- 
fible, corporeal and incorporeal, mediately by himfelf, 
‘by the power and operation of the Son,” &c. 

EUNOMIUS, a famous herefiarch of the 4th cen- 
tury, the difciple of Elius, but abundantly more fub- 
tile than his matter, as well as more bold in propagating 
the opinions of his feét, who after him are called Ev- 
NomiAns. He was ordained bifhop of Cyzicus; but 
gave fo much difturbance by the intemperance of his 
zeal, that he was depofed more than once. At laft, 
tired with being toffed about, he petitioned to re- 
treat to the place of his birth, Dacora in Cappado- 
cia; where he died very old about the year 374, after 
experiencing a variety of fufferings. The greateft part 
of his works are loft. There is, however, befides two 
or three {mall pieces, a confeffion of his faith remain- 
ing, which Cave inferted in his Hifforia Literaria, from 
a manufcript in archbifhop Tennifon’s library. See the 
preceding article. 

EUNUCH, acaftrated perfon. See the article Ca- 
STRATION.— The word is formed from «mv «xe, q, d. 
le@i curam habet, “ guardian or keeper of the bed.” 

In Britain, France, &c. eunuchs are never made 
but upon occafion of fome difeafe, which renders fuch 
an operation neceflary: but in Italy they make great 
numbers of children, from one to three years of age, 
eunuchs, every year, to fupply the operas and theatres 
of all Europe with fingers. M. de la Lande, in his 
Voyage a’ Itale, afferts, that there are public fhops at 
Naples where this cruel operation is performed, and 
that over the door of thefe fhops is infcribed Qui fi ca- 
ftrano ragaxzi. But Dr Burney informs us, that he 
was not only utterly unable to fee or hear of any fuch 
fhops during his refidence in that city, but was conftant- 
ly told, both by the natives and Englith fettled there, 
that the laws againft fuch a practice were fo numerous 
and fevere, that it was never performed but with the ut- 
moft fecrecy. 

In the eaftern parts of the world, they make eunuchs 
in order to be guards or attendants on their .women. 
The feraglio of the eaftern emperors are chiefly ferved 
and guarded by eunuchs; and yet, from good autho- 
rity, we learn, that the rich eunuchs in. Perfia and 
other countries keep feraglios for their own ufe. Thofe 
who, out of an imprudent zeal to guard themfelves 
from fenfual pleafures, made themfelves eunuchs, were, 
by the council of Nice, condemned and excluded from 
holy orders. ‘There are feveral fevere prohibitions in 
Germany againit the making of eunuchs; and in France 
an eunuch muit not marry, not even with the confent 
of the woman. 


eunuchs, viz. that they are all cowards, and devoid of 
genius for literature or any folid fludy. “ As to ge- 
nius (fays the author laft quoted), I never found thofe 
of the firft clafs in mufic deficient in intelle@ual abili- 
ties for more ferious ftudies. Indeed | have feen real 
genius and difpofition for literary purfuits, in more 
than one great opera finger ; and as for compofition, 
and the theory of mufic, not only the beft fingers of 
the Pope’s chapel ever fince the beginning of the laft 
century, but the beft compofers, are among the foprani, 
in that fervice.””? With refpeét to the operation affeéi- 
ing the mind fo much as to deprive it of all fortitude in 
times of danger, there is great reafon to doubt the fa&: 
moft of the generals of ealtern monarchs having been at 
all times of this clafs; and the braveft ftand that ever 
was made againft Alexander the Great was at Gaza, 
under the command of one of Darius’s generals, who 
was a eunuch. Ammianus Marcellinus gives an ac- 
count of Menophilus, a eunuch, to whom Mithridates 
intrufted his daughter; which proves the poflibility of 
fuch unfortunate perfons poffefling a heroifm equal to 
that of the moit determined Stoic. 

It is very certain, that the ancients never fuppofed 
eunuchs to have been men of inferior intelle&s, or that 
they poffeffed lefs vigour of mind than other men. At 
leaft the Perfians were not of this opinion; for Hero- 


dotus* relates, that when they had taken poffeffion of * Lib. vi. 
fome Ionian cities, madas re res eveidertalus exacyouevol 32. Pp. 45 Lo 
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ed. Weffel- 


tain, however, Herodotust, in relating the melancholy + Lib. sai 
ftory of Hermotimus, fays, that ga ross: Papapaics tr p. 668. 


Mewlepor cto € sUVe OL, io los ELvEeRa- MATH, TOV tvopyeav, 66 gi 
mong the barbarians, the eunuchs are more valued than 
other men, on account of their univerfal fidelity.” It 
appears from this paflage of Herodotus, that in Perfia 
eunuchs were far from being objects of contempt; and 
were even frequently promoted to the higheft honours. 
This was indeed the cafe with Hermotimus. We find 
in Agathias, who was one of the Byzantine hiftorians, 
that a general in the Roman army, named Narfes, was 
a eunuch. ‘This was inthe latter ages. In Plutarch’s 
Life of Ariftides, Themiftocles is related to have cho- 
fen an eunuch, whofe name was Arnaces, from among 
his prifoners, to fend on a fecret embafly to Kerxes. 
This furely may ferve to fhow, that mental imbecility 
was not fuppofed by the Greeks to be the charaGeriftic 
of eunuchifm. The fame ftory of the confidence placed 
in Arnaces, whe was one of the Perfian king’s eu- 
nuchs, is related alfo in the life of Themiftocles. Ari- 
ftotle paid fuch high refpect to Hermias, who was a 
eunuch and governor of Atarnea, which is in Myfia, 
that he even offered facrifices in honour of him; as 
Lucian informs us in his Dialogue entitled Eunuchus, 
This regard of Ariftotle for Hermias has been often 
celebrated, and is mentioned by Suidas, Harpocratio, 
and others. 

Lunucas, in church-hiflory, a feé& of heretics in 
the third century, who-were mad enough to caitrate, 
not only thofe of their own perfuafion, but even all o- 
thers they could lay hold of. ‘Vhey took their rife from 
the example of Origen, who, mifunderftanding the fol- 
lowing words of our Saviour, ‘* and eunuchs who made 
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ry 
themfelves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven,” ca- 
{trated himfelf, 

EVOCATI, foldiers among the Romans, who ha- 
ving ferved their full time in the army, went after- 
wards volunteers at the requet of fome favourite gene- 
ral ; on which account they were called by the honour- 
able names of ELmeriti and Benejiciarii. 

EVOCATION (£vocatio,) among the Romans, a 
religious ceremony always obferved by them at the un- 
dertaking a fiege, wherein they folemnly called upon 


the gods and goddefles of the place to forfake it and. 


come over to them. Without the performance of this 
ceremony, they either thought that the place could 
not be taken, or that it would be a facrilege to take 
the gods prifoners. ‘They always took it for granted 
that their prayer was heard, and that the gods had de- 
ferted the place and come over to them, provided they 
were able to make themfelves matters of it. 
EUODIA, in botany: A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants. ‘fhe 
calyx is a tetraphyilous perianthium; the-corolla confitts 
of four fpathulated, fharp, and open petals ; the ftami- 
ma are four fubulated filaments as long as the petals ; 
the pericarpium four, roundifh, bivalve, and mono- 
{permous capfules ; the feeds folitary. 
EVOLUTION, in algebra, the unfolding or open- 
ing of acurve, and making it defcribe an evolvent. 
The word evolutio is formed of the prepofition e ‘ out;” 
and velvo ** I roll, or wind ;” gq. d. an unwinding, or 
unrolling. 
‘he equable evolution of the periphery of a circle, 
or other curve, is fuch a gradual approach of the cir- 
cumference to re€titude, as that its parts do all concur 
and equally evolve or unbend; fo that the fame line 


becomes fucceffively a lefs arc of a reciprocally greater 
circle ; till at laft they change into a ftraight line. In the 
Philofophical Tranfactions, N° 260. a new quadratrix 
to the circle is found by this means, being the curve 
defcribed by the equable evolution of its periphery. 
Evo.turion, isalfo ufed for the extra€tion of roots 
out of powers; in which fenfe it flands oppofed to in- 


volution. See ALGEBRA, p. 413. 

Evotution, in the art of war, the motion made by 
a body of troops, when they are obliged, to change 
their form and difpofition, in order to preferve a polt 
or occupy another, to attack an enemy with more ad- 
vantage, or to bein a condition of defending them- 
felves the better. 

It confilts in doublings, counter-marches, conver- 
fions, &c. A battalion doubles the ranks, when attack- 
ed in front or rear, to prevent its being flanked or fur- 
rounded; for then a battalion fights with a larger front. 
The files are doubled, either to accommodate themfelves 
to the neceffity of a narrow ground, or to refift an ene- 
memy that attacks them in flank. But if the ground 
will allow it, converfion is much preferable ; becaufe, 
after converfion, the battalion is in its firft form, and 
oppofes the file-leaders, which are generally the beft 
men, to the enemy; and likewife, becaufe doubling 
the files in a new or not well-difciplined regiment, they 
may happen to fall into diforder. See Dousuinc. 

EVOLVULUS; in botany: A genus of the tetra- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria clals of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 29th or- 
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der, Campanacee. The calyx is pentaphyllous; the co- 
rolla quinquefid and verticillated; the capfule trilocular; 
the feeds folitary. 

EUONYMUS, the spinpie-rree: A genus of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
43d order, Dumofe. ‘The corolla is pentapetalous; the 
capfule pentagonal, quinquelocular, quinquevalyed, and 
coloured ; the feeds hooded. ‘Vhere are two fpecies, 
1. The europxus, hath an upright woody flem 10 or 
15 feet high, garnifhed with oblong oppofite leaves : 
from the fides of the branches proceed {mall bunches of 
greenifh quadrifid flowers, fucceeded by pentagonous 
captules, difclofng their feeds in a beautiful manner in 
autumn. 2. The americanus, or evergreen fpindle- 
tree, hath a fhrubby flem, dividing into many oppofite 
branches, rifing fix or eight feet high, garnifhed with 
fpear-fhaped evergreen leaves growing oppofite, and from 
the fides and ends ef the branches. ‘The flowers are 
quinquefid and whitifh, and come out in {mall bunclies, 
fucceeded by roundith, rough, and protuberant cap- 
fules, which rarely perfeét their feeds in this country. 
Both thefe fpecies are hardy, and will fucceed in any 
foil or fituation. The berries of the firft fort vomit and 
purge very violently, and are fatal to fheep. If pow- 
dered and fprinkled upon hair, they deftroy lice. If 
the wood is cut when the plant is in bloffom, it is tough 
and not eafily broken; and in that ftate it is ufed by 
watchmakers for cleaning watches, and for making 
fkewers and tooth-pickers. Cows, goats, and fheep, eat 
this plant; horfes refufe it. 

EUPATORIUM, uemp-acrimony: A genus of 
the polygamia equalis order, belonging to the fynge- 
nefia clais of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 49th order, Compdfite. ‘Vhe receptacle is 
naked ; the pappus feathery ; the calyx imbricated and 
oblong ; the ityle femibifid and long. There are 13 
fpecies, many of them herbaceous flowery perennials, 
preducing annual {talks from two to three or five feet 
high, terminated by clufters of compound flowers of a 
red, purple, or white, colour. They are eafily propa- 
gated by feeds, or parting the roots in autumn or 
fpring. One fpecies, viz. the cannabinum, or’ water 
hemp-agrimony, is a native of Britain. It is found 
wild by the fides of rivers and ditches; and has pale- 
red bloffoms. It hasan acrid fmell, and a very bitter 
tafte, with a confiderable fhare of pungency. The 
leaves are much recommended for ftrengthening the tone 
of the vifcera, and as an aperient; and faid to have éx- 
cellent effects in the dropfy, jaundice, cachexies, and 
{corbutic diforders. Boerhaave informs us, that this is 
the common medicine of the turf-diggers in Holland, 
againit {curvies, foul ulcers, and fweilings in the feet, 
to which they are fubje@. The toot of this plant is 
faid to operate as a ftrong cathartic: but it is hardly 
ufed in Britain, and has no place in our pharmacopecias. 

EUPATRIDA, in antiquity, a name given by 
Thefeus to the nobility of Athens, as diftinguifhed from 
the Geomori and Demiurgi. The Eupatride, by The- 
feus’s eftablifhment, had the right of chooling magi- 
ftrates, teaching and difpenfing the laws, and interpre- 
ting holy and religious myfteries. The whole city, in 
all other matters, was reduced to an equality. The 
Geomori were hufbandmen, and inferior to the Eupa- 
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tride in point of fortunes; the Demiurgi were artificers, 
and fell fhort of the Eupatrids in number. 

EUPHONY, in grammar, an eafinefs, {moothnefs, 
and elegancy of pronunciation. The word is formed 
of ev, dene, <* well,” and av», vom, * voice.” Quia- 
tilian calls eaphonia, * vocalitas ;” Scaglier, ** facilis pro- 
nunciatio.”” 

Euphonia is properly a kind of figure whereby we 
fupprefsa too harth letter, or convert it into a fmoother, 
contrary to the ordinary rules. There are examples e- 
neugh in all languages. 

EUPHYMISM. See Oratory. 

LUPHORBIA, spurce: A genus of the trigy- 
nia order, belonging to the dodecandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 38th or- 
der, Tricocce. ‘The corolla is tetrapetalous or pentape- 
talous, placed on the calyx ; the calyx is monophyllous 
and ventricofe ; the capfule tricoceous. There are 62 
Species, fix of which are natives of Great Britain. They 
are mollly fhrubby and herbaceous fucculents, frequent- 
ly armed with thorns, having ftalks from ro or 12 
inches to as many feet in height, with quadripetalous 
flowers of a whitith or yellow colour. They are eafily 


. propagated by cuttings; but the foreign kinds mutt be 
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always kept in potsinaftove. If kept dry, they may 
be preferved for feveral months out of the ground, and 
then planted, when they will as readily take root as 
though they had been freth. The juice of all the fpe- 
eies is fo acrid, that it corrodes and ulcerates the body 
wherever it is applied ; fo that phyficians have feldom 
ventured to prefcribe it internally. Warts, or corns, 
anointed with the juice, prefently difappear... A-drop 
of it: put into the hollow of an aching tooth, gives te- 
lief, like other corrofives, by deftroying the nerve. 
Some people rub it behind the ears, that it may blifter. 
One of the foreign fpecies, named efwa, is fuch a vio- 
lent corrofive, that, if applied to any part of the body, 


it produces a violent imflammation, which is foon fuc- 


" fent- part of ceeded by a {welling that degenerates into a gangrene 
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and proves mortal. ‘There isa fpecies at the Cape, 
which fupphies the Hottentots with an ingredient for 
poifoning their arrows. Their method of making this 
pernicious mixture, is by firft taking the juice extrac- 


ted from the Euphorbia, and a kind of caterpillar pe+ 


culiar to another plant which has much the appearance 
of a fpecies of rhus. They mix the animal and vege- 
table matter; and after drying it, they point their ar- 
rows with this compofition, which is fuppofed to be 
the moft effectual poifon of the whole country. The 
euphorbia itfelf is alfo ufed for this purpofe, by throw- 
ing the branches into fountains of water frequented by 
wild beafts, which after drinking the water thus poifon- 
ed, feldom get 1000 yards from the brink of the foun- 
tain before they fall down and expire. This plant grows 
from about 15 to 20 feet in height, fending out many 
branches full of ftrong fpines. The natives cut off as 
many of the branches as they think neceflary for the 
deftruction of the animals they intend to poifon. They 
generally condu& the water a few yards from the {pring 
into a pit made for the purpofe ; after which they put 
in the euphorbia, and cover the {pring, fo that the crea- 
tures have no choice. No animal efcapes which drinks 
of fuch water, though the fiefh is not injured by the 
poifon. 
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EUPHORBIUM, in the materia medica, a gum- 
mi-refinous fubftance, which exfudes from a large ori- 
ental tree, (Euprorsia offcinarum). It is brought to 
us immediately from Barbary, in drops of an irregular 
form; fome of which, upon being broken, are found 
to contain little thorns, {mall twigs, Mowers, and other 
vegetable matters; others are hollow, without any thing 
in their cavity: the tears in general are of a pale yels 
low colour externally, fomewhat white withinfide: they 
eafily break between the fingers.. Lightly applied to 
the tongue, they affect it with a very fharp biting tale; 
and upon being held for fome time in the mouth, prove 
vehentently acrimonious, inflaming and exulcerating 
the fauces, &c. Euphorbium is extrémely troublefome 


to pulverife; the finer part of the powder, which flies 


off, affecting the head in a violent manner. The acri+ 
mony of this fubftance is fo great as to render it abfo- 
lutely unfit for any internal ufe: feveral correétors have 
been contrived to abate its virulence; but the be of 
them are not to be trufted to: and as there feems to 
be no real occafion for it, unlefs for fome external pur- 
pofes, we think, with Hoffman and others, that it 
ought to be expunged from the catalogue of internal 
medicines. And accordingly it has now no place in 
the London or Edinburgh pharmacopeeias.. But it is 
{till retained in moft of the foreign ones, and. is fome- 
times ufed as a fternutatory. 

. EUPHORBUS, a famous Trojan, fon of Panthous. 
He was the firft who wounded Patroclus, whom Hec- 
tor killed. He perithed by the hand of Menelaus, who 
hung his fhield in the temple of Juno at Argos. Py- 
thagoras, the founder of the doétrine of the metemp- 
fycholis or tranfmigration of fouls, affirmed that he 
had been once Euphorbus, and that his foul recollec- 
ted many exploits which had been done while it ani- 
mated that ‘l'rojan’s body. As a further proof of his 
aflertion, he fhowed at firit fight the thield of Euphor- 
bus in the temple of Juno, 

EUPHORION of Cuaccis, a poet and hiftorian, 
born in the 126th Olympiad. Suetonius fays that Ti- 
berius compofed verfes in imitation of Euphorion, Ria- 
nius, and Parthenius; with whom he was charmed ta 


‘fuch a degree, that he ordered their writings and their 


pictures to be kept in all the public libraries, among 
the ancient and celebrated authors, 

EUPHRASIA, evye-saicur: A genus of the 
angiofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method. ranking under the 
40th order, Perfonate. ‘The calyx is quadrifid and cy- 
lindrical; the capfule bilocular, ovato-oblong; the 
fhorter two anther, with the bafe of the one labe ter- 
minated by a {mall {pine. There are feven {pecies ; two 
of which, viz. the officinalis and odontites, are natives 
of Britain. The firt of thefe, which hath blue flow- 
ers, is a weak aftringent, and was formerly much cele- 
brated in diforders of the eyes ; but the prefent prac- 
tice hath not only difregarded its internal, but alfo its 
external, ufe. This plant will not grow but when fur- 
rounded by others taller.than itfelf. Cows, horfes, 
goats, and fheep, eat it; {wine refufe it. 

EUPHRATES, a river univerfally allowed to take 
its rife in Armenia Major; -but in what particular {pot, 
or in what direétion it afterwards fhapes its courfe, 
there is the greatelt difagreement. Strabo fays, that 
the 
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ved under the duke of Candale in the war of Guienne; Evremond, 4 
and in Flanders, till the fufpenfion of arms was agreed Euripides. 
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Euphrates the Euphrates rifes in mount Abus, which he joins 
with, or accounts a part of, mount Taurus; that its 
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beginning is on the north fide of mount Taurus; and 
that running, firft weftward through Armenia, then 
ftriking off to the fouth, it forces its way through that 
mountain: and thus it rifes in the fouth of Armenia, 
mount Taurus being the boundary on that fide; and 
runs through its fouth part, quite to Cappadocia, con- 
terminal with Armenia Minor; or quite to this laft, or 
to its fouth limit ; to.reach which, it muft bend its weft 
courfe a little north; becaufe the Taurus, from which 
it rofe, lies lower, or more to the fouth, and almoft 
parallel with Melitene: and that then it turns to the 
fouth, in order to break through the Taurus, and efcape 
to Syria, and then take a new bendto Babylonia. To 
this account of Strabo, Pliny runs quite counter ; 
adducing eye-witneffes, who carry the Euphrates 
from north to fouth in a right line, till it meets 
mount Taurus; placing the fprings together with 
mount Abus, or Aba, which inclines to the weft, to 
the northof Taurus. Ptolemy ftrikes a middle courfe 
between both, placing fprings to the eaft, as Stra- 
bo does; whence, he fays, it runs in a long courfe 
weftward, before it bends fouth; and that it rifes not 
from mount Taurus, but far to the north of it; and 
he makes it run straight weft from its rife, then turn 
fouth fpontaneoufly, without any interpofing obitacle, 
in a manner quite different from Strabo, Mela, and 
others, who make the Taurus the caufe of this turn. 
The Euphrates naturally divides into two channels, one 
through Babylon, and the other through Seleucia, be- 
fides the feveral artificial cuts made between it and the 
Tigris about Babylon: and thefe cuts or trenches are 
what the Pfalmift calls the rivers of Babylon, on the 
It is 


willows of which the captives hung their harps. 
probable, that the Euphrates naturally poured into the 
fea at one particular mouth, before thefe cuts were 


made. A thing appearing fo evident to the ancients, 
that Pliny has fet down the diftance between the 
mouths of the Euphrates and the Tigris: and he fays, 
fome made it 25, and others 7, miles; but that the 
Euphrates being for a long time back intercepted in its 
courfe by cuts, made for watering the fields. only the 
branch called the Paftigris fell into the fea, the reft 
of it into the Tigris, and both together into the Per- 
fian Gulf. Qverflowing the country through which it 
runs, at ftated times of the year, like the Nile, it ren- 
ders it fertile. : 

EUPOLIS, an Athenian comic poet, flourithed 
about the 85th Olympiad. He took the freedom of 
the ancient comedy in lafhing the vices of the people. 
He loft his life in a fea-fight between the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians; and his fate was fo much lament- 
ed, that ‘after his death it was enacted that no poet 
fhould ferve in the wars. Some fay Alcibiades put him 
to death for his fatirical freedom. 

EVREMOND (Charles de St Denis), born at St 
Denis le Guaft in Lower Normandy in 1613, was de- 
figned for the gown, and entered on the ftudy of the 
Jaw; but he foon quitted that, and was made an en- 
fign before he was 16. A military life did not hinder 
him from cultivating polite literature; and he fignalized 
himfelf by his politenefs and wit as much as by his 
bravery. The king made bim a marefchal de camp, and 
gave him a penfion of 3000 livres per annum. He fer- 


on between France and Spain: he afterwards accompa- 
nied cardinal Mazarine. when he went to conclude the 
peace with Don Lewis de Haro, the king of Spain’s 
firft minifter. He wrote, as he had promifed, a long 


‘letter to the marquis de Crequi, of this negociation; 


in which he fhowed, that the cardinal had facrificed 
the honour of France to his own private intereft, and 
rallied him in avery fatirical manner. ‘This letter fall- 
ing into the hands of the cardinal’s creatures fome time 
after his death, was reprefented as a {tate-crime, and he 
was obliged to fly to Holland. He had too many 
friends in England (whither he had taken a tour the 
year before with the count de Soiffons, fent to com- 
pliment Charles II. upon his reftoration) to make any 
long ftay in Holland; and therefore pafled over into 
England, where he was received with great refpe@, and 
admitted into intimate friendfhip with feveral perfons 
of diftin@ion. The king gave him a penfion of 3001. 
a-year. He had a great defire to return to his native 
country ; and, after the peace of Nimeguen, wrote a 
letter in verfe to the king of France to afk leave, but 
in vain. Upon the death of king Charles, he loft his 
penfion. He did not rely much on king James, though 
that prince had fhown himfelf extremely kind to him. 
The revolution was advantageous to him. King Wil- 
liam, who had known him in Holland, gave him fub- 
ftantial marks of his favour. He died of a ftran- 
gury in 1703, aged 90; and was interred in Weit- 
minfter-abbey, where a monument is erected to his me- 
mory. His behaviour was engaging, his humour 
cheerful, and he had a ftrong difpofition to fatire: he 
profeffed the Romifh religion, in which he was born ; 
but at the bottom was certainly a freethinker. He 
always {poke of his difgrace with.the refolution of a 
gentleman ; and whatever {trong defire he had to re- 
turn to his country, he never folicited the favour with 
meannefs: therefore, when this leave was fignified to 
him unexpectedly in the decline of his life, he re- 
plied, that the infirmities of age did not permit him to 
leave a country where he lived agreeably. ‘There have 
been many editions of his works: but the beft is that 
of Amfterdam in 1726, in 5 vols 12mo, to which is 
prefixed his life by Doétor Des Maizeaux ; who has 
alfo given an accurate Englifh tranflation of them ia 

vols 8vo. 

' EURIPIDES, one of the Greek poets who excel- 
led in tragedy, was born about 468 B. C. in the ifle 
of Salamis, whither his father and mother had retired 
a little before Xerxes entered Attica. He learnt rhe- 
toric under Prodicus, morality under Socrates, and na- 
tural philofophy under Anaxagoras; but at 18 years 
of age abandoned philofophy, in order to apply him- 
felf to dramatic poetry. He ufed to thut himfelf up 
in a cave to compofe his tragedies, which were ex- 
tremely applauded by the Greeks. The Athenian ar- 
my, commanded by Nicias, being defeated in Sicily, 
the ioldiers purchafed their lives and liberties by re- 
citing the verfes of Euripides ; fuch efteem and vene- 
ration had the Sicilians for the pieces wrote by this ex- 
cellent poet. Socrates, the wifeft of the philofophers, 
fet {uch a value upon them, that they were the only 
tragedies he went to fee acted; and yet his perform- 
ances feldom gained the prize. Euripides frequent- 


ly 
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, Euripus, ly interfperfes through them moral fentences, and fe- ing, fupported by the Alexandrian MS. and the Vul- Europa, . 


Eurocly- vere reficétions on the fair-fex ; whence he was called gate, viz. Evpuxvawy, or Luro-aquilo ; but Mr Bryant de- Europe. 
oem the Woman-hater. He was, neverthelefs, married: but fends the common reading, and confiders the Eurocly. —¥——~ 
the fcandalous lives of his two wives drew upon himthe don, i. e. Evpos xaulov, as an eaft-wind that caufes a deep 
raillery of Ariftophanes, and other comic poets; which fea or vaft inundation. He maintains, in oppolition 
occafioned his retiring to the court of Archelaus, king to Dr Bentley’s reafoning, who fuppofes that the ma- 
of Macedon, where he was well received. That prince riners in the fhip, the voyage of which is recited in 


was fond of learned men, and drew them to him by his 
liberality. If we may believe Solinus, he made Euri- 
pides his minifter of tate, and gave him other extra- 
ordinary proofs of his efteem. He had, however, 
pafled but a few years there, when an unhappy acci- 
dent put an end to his life. He was walking in a 
wood, and, according to his ufual manner, in deep 
meditation ; when, unfortunately happening upon Ar- 
chelaus’s hounds, he was by them torn in pieces. It is 
not certain whether his death happened by chance, or 
through envy of fome of the great courtiers. How- 
ever, Archelaus buried him with great magnificeace ; 
andthe Athenians were fo much afflicted at his death, 
that the whole city went into mourning. Of g2 trage- 
dies which he compofed, only 19 are remaining: the 
moft valuable editions of which are thofe of Aldus, in 
1503, 8vo; of Plantin, in 1570, fexefimo; of Com- 
melin, in 1597, 8vo; of Paul Stevens, in 1604, 4to; 
and of Jofhua Barnes, in 1694, folio. 

EURIPUS, now the Necropont, a canal or ftrait 
which divides the ifland of Eubcea from the continent 
of Greece. In one place it is fo narrow, that a galley 
can fcarce pafs through it. The agitations of the Eu- 
ripus were much fpoken of by the ancients. Some fay 
that the canal has a flux and reflux fix times in 24 hours; 
others, that it ebbs and flows feven times a day; but 
Livy does not allow this flux and reflux to be fo re- 
gular. Father Babin, a Jefuit of great learning, who 
made many obfervations on the {pot during his long 
abode in the ifland of Negropont, tells us, that the 
Euripus is regular in its ebbing and flowing the firft 
eight days of the moon: the fame regularity he ob- 
ferved from the 14th to the 2oth day inclufive, and 
in the three laft days: but in the other days of the 
lunar month, it is not fo regular; for it fometimes ebbs 
and flows 11, 12, 13, and 14 times in the {pace of a 
natural day. In this place, as the ftory commonly goes, 
Ariftotle drowned himfelf out of chagrin, for not being 
able to account for fo unufual a motion. 

Evripus has fince become a general name for all 
ftraits, where the water is in great’ motion and agi- 
tation. 

The ancient circufes had their euripi, which were 
no other than pits or ditches on each fide of the courfe, 
into which it was very dangerous falling with their 
horfes and chariots as they ran races. ‘Che term eu- 
ripus was more particularly applied by the Romans to 
three canals or ditches which encompaffed the circus 
on three fides, and which were filled occafionally to 
reprefent naumachiz or fea-battles.. The fame people 
ealled their {maller fountains or canals in their gardens 
euripufes ; and their largeft, as cafcades, &c. niles. 

EUROCLYDON, (of Expos ea/i-qind, and xavdov 
wave,) is a fpecies of wind, of which we have an ac- 
count only in Acts xvii. 14. and concerning the nature 
of which critics have been much divided. Bochart, 
Grotius, Bentley, and others, fubflitute another read- 


this paflage, were Romans, that,they were Greeks of 
Alexandria, and that the ihip was an Alexandrian fhip 
employed in the traffic of carrying corn to Italy ; and 
therefore, that the mariners had a name in their own 
language for the particular typhonic or ftormy wind 
here mentioned. He alfo thows from the paflage itfelf, 
that the tempeltuous wind called Euroclydon, beat («7 
avins) upon the ifland of Crete ; and therefore, as this 
is a relative expreffion, referring to the fituation of the 
perfon who {peaks of it, who was at that time to the 
windward or fouth of it, the wind blew upon fhore, and 
muit have come from the fouth or fouth-eaft ; which, 
he adds, is fully warranted by the point where the fhip 
was, and the direétion it ran in afterwards, which was 
towards the north and north-weft. 

EUROPA, in fab. hift. a daughter of Agenor king 
of Pheeniciaand T'elephafla. She was fo beautiful that 
Jupiter became enamoured of her; and the better to fe- 
duce her, he affumed the fhape of a bull and mingled 
with the herds of Agenor, while, Europa, with her fe- 
male attendants were gathering flowers in the meadows. 
Esropa carefled the beautiful animal; and at laft had 
the courage to fit upon his back. The god took ad- 
vantage of her fituation ; and with precipitate fteps re- 
tired towards the fhore, crofled the fea with Euro- 
pa op his back, and arrived fafe in Crete. Here he af- 
{umed his original fhape, and declared his love. The 
nymph confented, though fhe had once made vows of 
perpetual celibacy ; and fhe became mother of Minos, 
Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthus. After this diftinguifh- 
ed amour with Jupiter, the married Atterius king of” 
Crete. ‘This monarch feeing himfelf without children 
by Europa, adopted the fruit of her amours with Jupi- 
ter, and always efteemed Minos, Sarpedon, and Rha- 
damanthus as his own children. Some {uppofe that 
Europa lived about 1552 years before the Chriltian era.. 

EUROPE, one of the quarters of the world, bound- 
ed on the north by the Frozen Ocean, on the welt 
by the Weftern Ocean, on the fouth by the Mediter- 
ranean, which feparates it from Africa, and by the: 
Archipelago, which divides it in part from Afia, as: 
alfo by the Black Sea, then by the river Don, till it 
comes near the river Volga or Wolga, and then it is. 
parted from Afia by this laft, and afterwards by the 
river Oby. Europe is fituated between Long 9. 35. 
W. and 72. 25. E. and Lat. 35° and 72° N. It is 
about 3300 miles in length, from Cape St Vincent in 
Portugal, to the river Oby in Ruffia; and 2200 miles 
in breadth, from Cape Matapan, in the Morea, to the: 
North Cape of Norway. We may judge by this, that. 
it is much lefs than Afia and Africa: but it is in many 
things more confiderable than both. 

Europe, excepting a fmall part of Lapland and 
Mutcovy, is fituated in the temperate zone; infomuch,, 
that we neither feel the extremities of heat nor cold. 
We cannot boat of rich mines of gold, filver, and pre 
cious {tomes ; nor does it produce fugar or fpices, nor 
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yet elephants, camels, &c. which we can do without; but 
produces abundance of corn, pulfe, fruits, animals, &c. 
the moit neceffary for the ufe of mankind. In general, 
it is better peopled and better cultivated than the other 
quarters; it is more full of cities, towns, and villages, 
great and fmall, and its buildings are more folid and 
more commodious than thofe of Africa and Alia. The 
inhabitants are all white; and incomparably more hand- 
fome than the Africans, and even than moft of the A- 
fiatics, The Europeans furpafs both in arts and fei- 
ences, efpecially in thofe called the Zberal; im trade, 
navigation, and in military and civil affairs ; being, at 
the fame time, more prudent, more valiant, more ge- 
nerous, more polite, and more fociable than they: and 
though we are divided into various fects, yet, as Chri- 
ftians, we have infinitely the advantage over the relt of 
mankind. ‘There are but few places in Europe where 
they fell each other for flaves; and none where rob- 
bery is a profeffion, as it is m Afia and Africa. 

There are feveral forts of governments in Europe; as 
the two empires of Germany and Ruffia, the kingdoms 
of England, France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Poland, Pruffia, Sardinia, and the Two Sicilies. 
The commcnwealths are Holland, Swifferland, Venice, 
Genoa, Ragufa, Lucca, and Geneva. The duke- 
doms, Tufcany, Savoy, Modena, Mantua, Parma, and 
Cowrland, &c. 

There are five forts of religions in Europe, viz. the 
Mahommedan, which is profeffed in Turkey in Eu- 
rope ; the Greek, of which there are many in the fame 
parts, in all Mufcovy, and in feveral parts of Polifh 


- Ruffia; the Roman Catholic in Spain, Portugal, 


France, and Italy; the Pxotettant, though with a con- 
fiderable difference, in Great Britain, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway. There is a mixture of both the laft, 
in Ireland, Swifferland, Germany, Poland, Hungary, 
and the Low Countries: befides many Jews, and fome 
idolaters in Lapland and the northern parts of Muf- 
covy: 

There are three general languages in Europe: the 
Latin, of which the Italian, the French, and the Spa- 
nifh, are diale@ts; the Teutonic, which is fpoken, tho’ 
differently, in Germany, Hungary, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Great Britain ; the Sclavonic, which is fpoken, tho’ 
greatly difguifed, in Mufcovy, Poland, Bohemia, and 
Turkey in Europe. There are fome of lefs extent: as, 
the Greek; the Proper Hungarian; the Bafque ; the 
Britifh, which is fpoken in Wales and Bretagne in 
France; the Irifh ; and the Laponic. 

Europe may be divided into 11 great parts, inclu- 
ding their dependencies: 1. Sweden; 2. Denmark 
and Norway; 3- Ruffia; 4. Poland; 5. Germany ; 
6, France; 7. Spain; 8. Italy; 9. Turkey in Europe; 
10. Little T'artary ; and, 11. The European iflands, 
of which the chief are Great Britain and Ireland. ‘The 
greateft cities in Europe are, London, Paris, Amiter- 
dam, Conftantinople, Mufcow, and Rome. 

EURYALE, in mythology, one of the’ Gorgons, 
daughter of Phorcys, and fitter cf Medufa: fhe was 
fubje& neither to old age nor death. 

FURYANDRA, in botany; A genus of the tri- 
gynia order, belonging to the polyandria clafs of plants. 
‘The calyx is a pentaphyllous perianthium, with {mall, 
roundifh, and concave leaves; the corolla confitts of 
three roundifh hollow petals, longer than the calyx. 
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The ftamina are very many capillary filaments much 
dilated at the apex ; the periearpium three egg-fhaped 
follicles containing feveral feeds. 

EURYDICE, in fab. hift. the wife of Orpheus, 
who, flying from Arifteus that endeavoured to ravifh 
her, was flain by a ferpent. Her hufband went down 
to the fhades, and by the force of his mufic perfuaded 
Pluto and Proferpine to give him leave to carry back 
his wife; which they granted, provided he did: not 
look’ on her till he came to the light; but he breaking 
the condition, was forced to leave her behind him. See 
OxpuHets. 

EURYMEDON, (anc. geog.) a noble river runs 
ning through the middle of Pamphylia; famous for a 
fea and land fight oni the fame day, in which the A- 
thenians, under Cimon the fon of Miltiades, defeated 
the Perfians. The fea-fight happened firft in the fea 
of Pamphylia, towards Cyprus; the land engagement, 
the following night on the Eurymedon. Cimon, after 
defeating the Perfian fleet, armed his men with the ar- 
mour of the captives, and fet fail forthe enemy, who 
lay on the banks of the Eurymedon, in the flips taken 
from the Perfians ; who on feeing their own fhips and 
their own people in appearance, were off their guard, 
and thus became an eafy conqucit. 

EURYSTHEUS, a king of Argos and Mycenz, 
fon of Sthenelus, and Nicippe the daughter of Pelops. 
Juno haftened his. birth by two months, that he might 
come into the world before Hercules the fon of Aleme- 
na, as the younger of the two was doomed by order of 
Jupiter to be fubfervient to the will of the other. (ude 
Atemena.) This natural right was cruelly exercifed by 
Euryitheus, who was jealous of the fame of Hercules ; 
and who to deftroy fo powerful a relation, impofed up- 
on him the moft dangerous and uncommon enterprifes 
well known by the name of the ¢awelve labours of Her- 
cules. The fuceefs cf Hercules in atchieving thofe 
perilous labours alarmed Euryftheus in a greater degree, 
and he furnifhed himfelf with a brazen veffel, where he 
might fecure himfelf a fafe retreat in cafe of danger. 
After the deate of Hercules, Euryttheus renewed his 
cruelties againtft his children, and made war again{t 
Ceyx king of Trachinia, becaufe he had given them 
fapport, and treated them with hofpitality. He was 
killed in the profecution of this war by Hyllus the fon 
of Hercules. His head was fent to Alemena the mo- 
ther of Hercules ; who, mindful of the cruelties which 
her fon had fuffered, infulted it, and tore out the eyes 
with the moft inveterate fury. Euryftheus was fucceed- 
ed on the throne of Argos by Atreus his nephew. The 
death of Euryftheus happened about 30 years before 
the Trojan war. 

EURYTHMY, in archite€ture, painting, and 
fculpture, is a certain majelty, elegance, and eafinefs, 
appearing in the compotition of divers members or 
parts of a body, painting, or feulpture, and refulting 
from the fine proportion of it. 

EUSDEN (Laurence), an Irifh clergyman, rector 
of Conefby in Lincolnfhire, and poet laureat after the 
death of Mr Rowe. His firft patron was the eminent 
lord Halifax; whofe poem, on the battle of the Boyne, 
he tranflated into’ Latin, and dedicated to his lordfhip. 
He was efleemed by the duke of Newcaftle, who re- 
warded an epithalamium he wrote on his marriage with 
the place of poet laureat. He was the author of many 
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poetical pieces, though but little known before his pre- 
ferment: he died in 1730. 
EUSEBIANS, a denomination given to the fe of 


tcwmyaimes Arians, on account of the favour and countenance 


‘yed for them at their firft rife. 
‘ SEBIUS, 


which Eufebius, bifhop of Cefarea, fhowed and procu- 
See Arians and Ev- 


EUSEBIUS, furnamed Pamruitus, a celebrated 
bifhop of Czfarea in Paleftine, and one of the moft 
learned men of his time, was born in Paleftine about 
the latter end of the reign of Gallienus. He was the 
intimate friend of Pamphilus the Martyr; and, after 
his death, took his name in honour to his memory. He 
was ordained bifhop of Caxfarea in 313. He had a con- 
fiderable fhare in the conteft relating to Arius; whofe 
caufe he, as well as feveral other bifhops of Paleftine, 
defended, being perfuaded that Arius had been un- 
juitly perfecuted by Alexander bifhop of Alexandria. 
He aflifte’ at the council of Nice in 325; when he 
made a {peech to the emperor Conftantine on his coming 
to the council, and was placed next him on his right 
hand. He was prefent at the council of Antioch, in 
which Euflathius bifhop of that city was depofed; but 
though he was chofen by the bifhop and people of 
Antioch to fucceed him, he abfolutely refufed it. In 
335, he aflifted at the council of Tyre held againft 
Anathafius ; and at the affembly of bifhops at Jerufa- 
lem, at the time of the dedication of the church there: 
By thefe bifhops he was fent to the emperor Conftan- 
tine to defend what they had done againft Athanafius ; 
when he pronounced the panegyric made on that em- 
peror during the public rejoicings in the beginning of 
the 30th year of his reign, which was the laft of his 
life. Eufebius furvived the emperor but a fhort time, 
for he died in 338. He wrote, 1. An Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory, of which Valetius has given a good edition in 
Greek and Latin; 2. The life of Conttantine; 3. A 
treatife againft Hierocles; 4. Chronicon ; 5. Prepara- 
itones Evangelice; 6. De demonftratione Evangelica ; of 
which there are but 10 books extant out of 20; and 
feveral other works, fome of which are loft. 

EUSTACHIUS (Bartholomew), phyfician and 
anatomift at Rome, flourifhed about the year 1550. 
Fiis anatomical Plates were difcovered there in 1712, 
and publifhed in 1714. 

EUSTAVHIANS, a name given to the Catholics 
of Antioch in the 4th century, on occafion of their re- 
fufal to acknowledge any other bifhop befide St Eufta- 
thius, depofed by the Arians. 

The denomination was given them during the epif- 
copate of Paulinus, whom the Arians fubftituted to St 
Euftathius, about the year 330, when they began to 
hold their aflemblies apart. About the year Eten 
Leontius of Phrygia, called the eunuch, who was 
an Arian, and was put in the fee of Antioch, defired 
the Euftathians to perform their fervice in his church ; 
which they accepting, the church of Antioch ferved 
indifferently both the Arians and Catholics. 

This, we are told, gave occafionto two inftitutions, 
which have fubfifted in the church ever fince. The firit 
was pfalmody in two choirs; though M. Baillet thinks, 
that if they inflituted an alternate pfalmody between 
two choirs, it was between two Catholic choirs, and 
not by way of refponfe to an Arian choir. The fe- 
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1 Eos 
cond was the doxology, Glory be to the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghoft. See Doxoroey. 

This condaé, which feemed to imply a kind of com- 
munion with the Arians, gave great offence to abun- 
dance of Catholics, who began to hold feparate meet- 
ings; and thus formed the fchifm of Antioch, Upon 
this, the reft, who continued to meet in the church, 
ceafed to be called Luflathians, and that appellation 
became retrained to the diffenting party. S$. Flavia- 
nus, bifhop of Antioch in 381, and one of his fuccef- 
fors, Alexander, in 482, brought to pafs a coalition, or 
reunion, between the Euftathians and the body of the 
church of Antioch, defcribed with much folemnity by 
Theodoret, £ec/. 1. iii. c. 2. 

Evustatruians were alfoa fe& of heretics in the 
fourth century, denominated from their founder Eu- 
ftathius, a monk fo foolifhly fond of his own profeflion, 
that he condemned all other conditions of life. Whe- 
ther this Euftathius was the fame with the bifhop of 
Sebaftia and chief of the Semiarians, is not eafy_to 
determine. 

He excluded married people from falvation ; pro- 
hibited his followers from praying in their houfes; and 
obliged them to quit all they had, as incompatible 
with the hopes of heaven. He drew them out of the 
other aifemblies ‘of Chriftians to hold fecret ones with 
him, and made them wear a particular habit: he ap- 
pointed them to faft on Sundays; and taught them, that 
the ordinary fafts of the church were needlefs, after they 
had attained to a'certain degree of purity which he 
pretended to, He thowed great horror for chapels built 
in honour of martyrs, and the affemblies held therein, 
Several women, feduced by his reafons, forfook their 
hufbands, and abundance of flaves. deferted their mae 
flers houfes. He was condemned at the council of 
Gangra in Paphlagonia, held between the years 326 
and 341. A 

EUSTATHIUS, bifhop of Theffalonica, in the 
12th century, under the reigns of the emperors Ema- 
nuel, Alexander, and Andronicus Comnenus. He was 
avery eminent grammarian; and wrote commentaries 
upon Homer, and Dionyfius the geographer. The 
beft edition of his Commentaries on Homer is that of 
Rome, printed in Greek, in 1542, in four volumes 
folio. His commentaries on the Periegefis of Diony- 
fius were printed by Mr Hudfon at Oxford; in 1697, 
8vo. Euftathius appears to have been alive in the 

ear 1194. i 

EUSTATIA,SrEusraria, or Zuflaiius, one of the 
Caribbee iflands, belonging to the Dutch, and fituated in 
W. Long. 62. 56. N. Lat. 17. 29. Itis little elfe than 
a huge mountain, which formerly has, in all probability, 
been a volcano. Its fituation is fo ftrong, that it has but 
one landing place; and that is fortified in fuch a man- 
ner as to be almoft impregnable. Tobacco isthe chie 
product of the ifland ; and it is cultivated to the very 
top of the pyramid, which terminates in a large plain 
furrounded -with woods, but having a hollow in the 
middle, which ferves as a large den for wild beails. 
No fewer than 5000 white people and 15,000 ne- 
groes fubfift on this fpot, where they rear hogs, kids, 
rabbits, and all kinds of poultry, in fuch abundance, 
that they can fupply their neighbours, after having 


ferved themfelves, 
F The 


Eufta- 
thians 
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The firt Dutch colony fent to this ifland confifted 
of about 1600 people. They were difpofleffed by the 
Englith from Jamaica in 1665. Soon after, the Dutch 
and French becoming confederates, the Englifh were 
expelled in their turn. The French continued to hold 
a garrifon in the ifland till the treaty of Breda, when 
it was reitored to the Dutch. Soon after the revolu- 
tion, the French drove out the Dutch, and were in 
their turn driven out by the Englifh under Sir Timo- 
thy Thornhill, with the lofs of no more than eight men 
killed and wounded, though the fort they took mount- 
ed 16 guns and was in every other refpect very flrong. 
Sir Timothy found it neceffary for the protection of 
the Dutch, to leave a {mall Englifh garrifon in the 
fort; but he granted the French no terms of capitu- 
lation, except for their lives and. baggage. By the 
peace of Ryf{wic, the entire property of this ifland was 
reftored to the Dutch. 

This ifland was reduced by the Britifh in the year 
1781. Though not 20 miles in circumference, it 
abounded at that time with riches, by reafon of the 
vaft conflux of trade from every other ifland in thefe 
feas. Being a free port, it was open to all the fub- 
jects of the belligerent powers; and thus a communi- 
cation was eftablifhed among them, through which 
they were enabled to carry on a commercial corre- 
{pondence, which greatly mitigated the inconveniences 
of war. The greateft benefit, however, was reaped by 
the Dutch ; who, by tranfa¢ting all trading bulinefs 
for other nations, were thus entrufled with numberlefs 
commiffions, and likewife enjoyed vaft profits from 
the fale of the merchandizes to which they were in- 
titled. At the time the attack was made upon them, 


they were fo little under any apprehentions of fuch an 
event, that their ware-houfes were not fufficient to con- 
tain the quantity of commercial articles imported for 
fale, and the beach and ftreets were covered with 


hogfheads of tobacco and fugar. In this fituation, 
Admiral Rodney having received orders to commence 
hoftilities againft the Dutch, fuddenly appeared before 
the ifland with fuch an armament of fea and land 
forces, as in its defencelefs fituation was not only ufe- 
lefs but ridiculous. The governor could fcarce credit 
the officer who fummoned him to furrender ; but be- 
ing convinced how matters ftood, the only poffible 
ftep was taken, namely, to furrender the whole ifland, 
and every thing in it, at difcretion. Along with the 
ifland there fell into the hands of the captors a fhip of 
60 guns, with 250 fail of merchantmen, while the va- 
lue of property on the ifland was eftimated at no lefs 
than four millions fterling. This capture became af- 
terwards a fubject of difcuffion in parliament, where 
the condu& of the Britifh commanders was feverely 
{crutinized by Mr Burke. The admiral and general 
made their defence in perfon: but the minority at 
that time were far from being fatisfied; and it was fup- 
pofed that on the change of miniftry a rigid inquiry 
would have been fet on foot, had not the {plendor, of 
Admiral Rodney’s viGtory over de Graffe put an end 
to all thoughts of that nature. 

The ifland of St Eustatius is naturally of fuch dif- 
ficult accefs, as already obferved, that it is almoft impof- 
fible for an enemy to effeét a landing if proper care is. 
taken by thofe who are in pofleffion of it. This very 
gircumftance proved the ruin of the new poffeffors. The 
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Britifh, fecure in their inacceffible fituation, condu€&ted Euftatias 


themfelves in fuch a manner as induced the Marquis de 
Bouille to make an attempt to reyain it. 
ed from Martinico at the head of 2000 men, he arrived, 

on the 26th of November 1781, off one of the landing 
places of the ifland, which was deemed fo inacceflible that 
it had been left without a guard. With much lofs and 

difficulty, however, he landed here with four or five 

hundred of his people during the night. The appear- 

ance of day put an end to his landing any more; and 

he now faw himfelf obliged either to relinquifh the en- 

terprife or to attack the garrifon, which was almoft 

double the number of thofe he had on the ifland. He 

chofe the latter ; and was favoured in his enterprife by 

the extreme negligence of his antagonifts. A difficult 

pafs, which a few men might have occupied with fuc- 

cefs againft a great number, was left unguarded, which 

the marquis fecured in time, and then puthed forward 

with the utmoft expedition. The Britifh, miflaking 
a body of Irifh troops which attended the French 

commander for their. own comrades, fuffered them to 

approach without thinking of oppofing them. They 

were then exercifing on the parade; but were foon 

made fenfible of their fatal miftake by a clofe difcharge 

from their fuppofed friends, by which many were killed 

and wounded. ‘The furprife occafioned by this fudden 

attack was fo great, that no refiflance could be made ; 

efpecially as their commanding officer, colonel Cock- 

burn, who happened at that infant to come upon the 
parade, was made prifoner. A number of them, how- 
ever, haftened to the fort with a view of making head 
againit the enemy ; but the French had already taken 

poffeffion of the gate, and prevented the draw-bridge 
from being railed. They entered the fort; which, 
being furrendered by thofe who had taken thelter in it, 

the reft of the zarrifon, difperfed in various places, and 
imagining the number of the enemy to be much greater 
than it really was, fubmitted without any oppofition. 

The French commander took this opportunity of 
fhowing his difintereftednefs in pecuniary matters. A- 
mong the fpoils that fell into his hands a large fum 
of money was claimed by the Britifh commanding of- 
ficer as being his private property, which was gene- 
roufly reftored to him: in like manner the proper- 
ty of the Dutch inhabitants was referved to them, 
and nothing was allowed to be feized but the produce 
arifing from the fale of prizes that had been taken by 
the Englifh when they captured the ifland. 

EUSTYLE, in architeGure, a fort of building in 
which the pillars are placed at the moft convenient di- 
{tance one from another, the intercolumniations being: 
jutt two diameters and a quarter of the column, except 
thofe in the middle of the face, before and behind, 
which are three diameters diftant. 

EUTERPE, one of the mufes, daughter of Jupiter 
and Mnemofyne. She prefided over mufic, and was 
looked upon as the inventrefs of the flute. She is repre- 
fented as crowned with flowers and holding a flute in. 
her hands: Some mythologifts attributed to her the 
invention of tragedy, more commonly fuppofed to be. 
the production of Melpomene. : 

EUTHYMIA, among the Greeks, fignified fuch a: 
difpofition, or ftate of the mind, as could not be ruffled. 
either by good or bad fortune, by ficknefs or health,, 
good or evil, 

EV-. 
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EUTROPIUS (Flavius), a Latin author, in the 


4th century, was fecretary to Conftantine the Great, 
and afterwards bore arms under the emperor Julian, 
and ‘followed that prince in his expedition again‘t the 
Perfians. He wrote an Abridgment of the Roman 
Hiftory, from the foundation of Rome to the reign 
of Valens; the beft edition of which is that of Mifs 
Le Fevre, afterwards Madam Dacier, publifhed at 
Paris for the ufe of the Dauphin, in gto, in the year 
1683. 

EUTYCHIANS, ancient heretics, who denied the 
duplicity of natures in Chrift ; thus denominated from 
Eutyches, the archimandrite, or abbot of a monattery 
at Conftantinople, who began to propagate his opinion 
A.D. 448. He did not, however, feem quite fleady 
and confiftent in his fentiments: for he appeared to 
allow of two natures, even before the union ; which 
was apparently a confequence he drew from the’ prin- 
ciples of the Platonic philofophy, which fuppofes a 
pre-exiltence of fouls: accordingly, he believed that 
the foul of Jefus Chrift had been united to the divini- 
ty before the incarnation; but then he allowed no di- 
{tintion of natures in Jefus Chrift fince his incarnation. 
This herefy was firft condemned in a fynod held at 
Conftantinople by Flavian, in 448, approved by the 
council of Ephefus, called conventus latronum, in 449, 
and re-examined, and fulminated, in the general coun- 
cil of Chalcedon in 451. The legates of pope Lo, 
who affifted at it, maintained, that it was not enough 
to define, that there were two natures in Jefus Chrift, 


~ but infiftted Arenuoufly, that, to remove all equivoca- 


tions, they muft add thefe terms, without being chan- 
ged, or confounded, or divided. 

The herefy of the Eutychians, which made a very 
great progrefs throughout the eaft, at length became 
divided into feveral branches. Nicephorus makes men- 
tion of no fewer than twelve: fome called. Schematici, or 
Apparentes, as only attributing to Jefus Chrift a phantom 
or appearance of flefh, and no real flefh: others, Theo- 
dofians, from Theodofius bifhop of Alexandria: others, 
Jacobites, from one James ( Facobus), of Syria; which 
branch eftablifhed itfelf principally in Armenia, where 
it ftill fubfifts. Others were called Acephali, g. d. with- 
out head; and Severians, from a monk called Severus, 
who feized on the fee of Antioch in 513. Thefe laft 
were fubdivided into five faGions, viz. dgnoete, who 
attributed fome ignorance to Jefus Chrift; the fol- 
lowers of Paul; Meaawo, that is, the black Angelites, 
thus called from the place where they were affembled ; 
and lattly, Adrites, and Cononites. 

Eutycuians was alfo the name of another feet, half 
Arian half Eunomian; which arofe at Conftantinople 
in the fourth century. 

It being then a matter of mighty controverfy among 
the Eunomians at Conftantinople, whether or nothe Son 
of God knew the laft day and hour of the world, par- 
ticularly with regard to that paflage in the gofpel of 
St Matthew, chap. xxiv. ver. 36. or rather that in 
St Mark, xiii. 32. where it is expreffed, that the Son 
did not know it, but the Father only; Eutychius made 
no fcruple to maintain, even in writing, that the Son 
did not know it; which fentiment difpleafing the lead- 
ers of the Eunomian party, he feparated from them, 
and made a journey to Eunomius, who was then in 
exile.——That heretic acquiefced fully in Eutychius’s 
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doctrine, and admitted him to his communion. Euno- Eutychiue 


mius dying foon after, the chief of the Eunomians at 
Conftantinople refufed to admit Eutychius ; who, up- 
on this, formed a particular fe@ of fuch as adhered to 
him, called Lutychians. 

This fame Eutychius, with one Theopronius, as was 
faid in Sozomen’s time, were the occafions of all the 
changes made by the Eunomians in the adminiftration 
of baptifm ; which confiited, according to Nicephorus, 
in only ufing one immerfion, and not doing it in the 
name of the Trinity, but in memory of the death of 
Jefus Chrift. Nicephorus calls the chief of that fect, 
not Eutychius, but Lupfychius, and his followers Euno- 
miaup/ychians. 

EU LYCHIUS, patriarch of Alexandria, lived about 
the ninth age ; and wrote annals in the Arabre lan- 
guage, printed at Oxford in (658, with a Latin ver- 
fion by Mr Pocock. Selden had printed fomething of 
his before. p 

EUXINE or Buacx Sea, forms part of the boun- 
It receives the Nie- 
per, the Danube, and other large rivers ; and extends 
from 28 to 40 degrees of E, Long, and from 40 to 
46 of N. Lat. The ancients imagined this fea to have 
been originally only a lake or itanding pool, which 
broke firlt into the Propontis, and then into the Egean, 
wafhing away by degrees the earth which fir kept it 
within bounds, and formed the two channels of the 
Bofphorus Thracius and Hellefpont, new the Darda- 
nelles.— It was anciently called the Axenus, fuppofed 
to be from Afhkenaz the fon of Gomer, who is faid to 
have fettled near it. This original being forgot in 
length of time, the Greeks explained it by inhofpitable, 
which the word Axenos literally fignifies; and there- 
fore, when they came to confider the inhabitants of 
thefe coaits as more civilized and hofpitable, they 
changed the name into Euxinus, which it ftill retains. 
3 EWE, the Englith name of a female theep. See 

Vis. 

EWERY, inthe Britith cuftoms, an office in the 
king’s houthold, to which belongs the care of the table ; 
linen, of laying the cloth, and ierving up water in fil- 
ver ewers after dinner, 

EX, a river that rifes in a barren tract of land, cal- 
led Exmore, in Somerfetthire ; and after being joined 
by feveral little ftreams, runs by Tiverton, where there 
is a {tone bridge over the river, A bout nine miles be- 
low Tiverton, it is joined by a pretty large ftream cal- 
led the Colombton ; and about two miles lower, by a- 
nother ftream formed by the junction of the Horton 
and Credy. With thefe additions, it wathes the walls 
of Exeter. At Toptham, above four miles below Ex- 
eter, it receives anotier confiderable addition to its 
ftream ; two miles farther, it is joined by the Ken; 
and falls into the ocean at Exmouth, after a courfe on 
about 40 miles. Ships of great burden go up to 
Toptham, from whence veffels of 150 tonsare convey- 
ed to the quay at Exeter, by means of an artificial ca- 
nal. The Ex is navigable for veffels of confiderable 
burden to Topfham. The pafiage, however, at the 
mouth of the river, 


on the bar more than fix or feven feet deep at low wa- 
ter, but the tide rifes 14 or 1 feet, fo that it is deep 
enough at high water. When fhips are within the 

F2 bar, 


is but narrow, having rocks on the’ 
ealt-fide and broad fands on the welt 3 nor is the water 
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Ex. 
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Ex officio bar, they may ride afloat at a place called Starcrofs, 


i 


about a mile and an half from the river’s mouth; but 


Exaltation ¢hofe that go to Topfham lie a-ground on the ooze 


at low water. 

EX orricio, among lawyers, fignifies the power 
a perfon has, by virtue of his office, to do certain acts 
without being applied to. Thus a juttice of peace 
may ex officio, at his diferetion, take furety of the 
peace, without complaint made by any perfon what- 
foever. 

There was formerly an oath ex officio, whereby a fup- 
pofed offender was compelled in the ecclefiaftical court 
to confefs, accufe, or clear himfelf of a crime ; but 
this law is repealed. 

Ex Poft Fado, in law, fomething done after ano- 
ther: thus an eftate granted may be good by matter 
ex poft fado, that was not fo at firlt, as in cafe of elec- 
tion. 

EXACERBATION. See Paroxysm. 

EXACTION, in law, a wrong done by an officer, 
or a perfon in pretended authority, in taking a reward 
or fee that is not allowed by law. 

A. perfon guilty of exaCtion may be fined and im- 

rifoned. It is often confounded with Extortron. 

EXACUM, in botany: A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 2oth order, 
Rotacee. The calyx is tetraphyllous ; the corolla qua- 
drifid, with the tube globular; the capfule two-fur- 
rowed, bilocular, polyf{permous, and opening at the 
top. 

‘EXZRESIS, in fargery, the operation of extrac- 
ting or taking away fomething that is hurtfal to the 
human body. 

EXAGGERATION, in rhetoric, a kind of hy- 
perbole, whereby things are augmented or amplified, 
by faying more than the truth, either as to good or 
bad. 

EXAGGERATION, in painting, a method by which 
the artift, in reprefenting things, changes them too 
much, or makes them too itrong, either in refpect of 
the defign or colouring. It differs from caricaturing, 
in that the latter perverts or gives a turn to the fea- 
tures of a face, &c. which they had not ; whereas ex- 
aggeration only heightens or improves what they had. 

EXALTATION, or Evevation, is chiefly ufed 
in a figurative fenfe, for the raifing or advancing a 
perfon to fome ecclefiaitical dignity ; and particularly 
to the papacy. 

Exaitation of the Croft, is a feaft of the Romifhi 
church, held on the 14th of September; in memory, 
as is generally fuppojed, of this, that the emperor He- 
raclius brought back the true crofs of Jefus Chrift on 
his fhoulders, to the place on mount Calvary, from 


which it had been carried away 14 years before by’ 


Cofroes king of Perfia, at his taking of Jerufalem, un- 
der the reign of the emperor Phocas. The -crofs was 
delivered up by a treaty of peace made with Siroe, 
Cofroe’s fon. The inititution of this treaty is com- 
monly faid to-have been fignalized by a miracle; in 


that Heraclius could not ftir out of Jerufalem with the: 


erofs, while he had the imperial veftments on enriched 
with gold and precious ftones, but bore it with eafe in 
a common drels, 


Butlong before the empire of Heraclius, there had 


tae 
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been a feaft of the fame denomination obferved both Exaltatiors 


in the Greek and Latin churches, on occafion of what 
our Saviour faid in St John xii. 32. And J, if I be ex- 
alted, or lifted up, will draw all men unto me. And a- 
gain, in ch. vill. ver. 28. [hen you have exalted, or 
hfted up, the Son of Man, then fhall ye know that Iam he. 

The featt of the dedication of the temple built by 
Conftantine was held, fays Nicephorus, on the 14th of 
September, the day on which the temple had been con- 
fecrated, in the: year 335; and this feaft was alfo cal- 
led the exaltation of the crojs, becaule it was a ceremony 
therein, for the bifhop of Jerufalem to afcend a high 
place, built by Conttantine for that purpofe, in man- 
ner of a pulpit, called by the Greeks the facred my- 
Jfeeries.of God, or the holinefs of God, and there hoilt up 
the crofs, for all the people to fee it. 

Exattation, in phyiics, denotes the a&, or ope- 
ration, of elevating, purifying, fubtilizing, or perfect- 
ing, any natural body, its principles and parts; allo 
the quality or difpofition which bodies acquire by 
fuch operation. Phe term exaltation has been pecult- 
arly affected by the chemifts and alchemifts; who, 


imagining it to have fome extraordinary emphafis, are - 


employing it on every occafion. 


Exattation, in altrology, is-a dignity which a. 


plauct acquires in certain figns or parts of the zodiac3 
which dignity is fuppofed to give it an extraordinary 
virtue, efficacy, and influence. ‘The oppofite fign, or 
part of the zodiac, is called the dejection of the pla- 
net. Thus the 15th degree of Cancer ts the exalta- 
tion of Jupiter, according to Albumazor, becaufe it 
was the afcendant of that planet at the time of the 
creation; that of the fun is in the roth degree of 


Aries, aud its deje€tion in Libra; that of the moon 


is in Taurus, &e. Ptolemy gives the reafon of this in 
his firft book De Quadrup. 

EXAMINATION, an exa@ and careful fearch or 
inquiry, in order to difcover the truth: or falfehood of 
a thing. 

Self-Examination is a point much infifted on by dis 
vines, and particularly the ancient fathers, by way of 
preparation to repentance. St Ignatius reduces it to 
five points; viz. 1. A returning thanks to God for 
his benefits. 2. A begging of grace and light, to 
know and diftinguifh our fins. 
our aGtions, occupations, thoughts, and words, in or- 
der to learn what has been offenfive to God. 
begging of pardon, and conceiving a fincere forrow 
for having difpleafed him. 
refolution not to offend him any more; .and taking the 
neceffary precautions to preferve ourfelves from it. 


EXAMINERS, in chancery, two officers of that 


court, who examine, upon oath, witueffes produced in 
caufes depending there, by either the complainant or 
defendant, where the witneffles live in London or near 


it. Sometimes parties themfelves, by particular order, , 


are examined. In the country, above 20 miles from 
London, on the parties joining in commiflion, witnef- 
fes are examined by commiffioners, being ufually coun- 
fellors or attornies not concerned in the caufe. 

EXAMPLE, in a general fenfe, denotes a copy 
or pattera. 

Examp ce, in a. moral fenfe, is either taken fora 
type, inftance, or precedent, for our admonition, that 
we may be cautioned againfl the faults or crimes which 
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3. A running over all. 
4. Ar. 
And, 5. Making a firm. 


Example. 
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Example others have committed, by the bad confequenees which 


have enfued from them ; or example is taken for a pat- 


Exarch. gern for ourimitation ora model for us to copy after. 
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That examples havea peculiar power above the naked 
precept, to difpofe us to the practice of virtue and ho- 
linefs, may appear, by confidering, 1. That they moft 
clearly exprefs to us the nature of our duties in their 
fubjeGs and fenfible effets. General precepts form 
abftraGt ideas of virtue; but in examples, virtues are 
moft vifible in all their circumftances. 2. Precepts 
inftruét us in what things are our duty; but examples 
affure us that they are poffible. When we fee men 
like ourfelves, who are united to frail flefh, and in the 
fame condition with us, to command their paffions, to 
overcome the moft glorious and glittering temptations, 
we are encouraged in our fpiritual warfare. 3. Ex- 
amples, by fecret and lively incentive, urge us to imi- 
tation. We are touched in another manner by the 
vifible practice of good men, which reproaches our de- 
fe€ts, and obliges us to the fame zeal which laws, tho’ 
wife and good, will not effect. 

The example of our Saviour is moft proper to form 
us to holinefs; it being abfolutely perfect, and accom- 
modated to our prefent ftate. ‘I'here is no example of 
a mere man that is to be followed without limitation : 
But the example of Chrift is abfolutely perfect; his 
converfation was a living law: “ He was holy, harm- 
lefs, undefiled, and feparate from finners.”’ 

ExAmp.e, in rhetoric, denotes an imperfect kind 
of induétion or argumentation ; whereby it is proved, 
that a thing which happened on fome other occafion 
will happen again on the prefent one, from the fimili- 
tude of the cafes. As, “ The war of the Thebans, 
againft their neighbours the Phocians, was ruinous ; 
eonfequently, that of the Athemans againft their 
neighbours, will likewife be fatal.” 

EXANTHEMA, among phyficians, denotes any 
kind of effloref{cence or eruption, as the meafles, pur- 
ple fpots in the plague; or malignant fevers, &c. 

EXARCH, in antiquity, an appellation given, by 
the emperors of the eaft, to certain officers fent into 
Italy, in quality of vicars, or rather prefects, to de- 
fend that part of Italy which was yet under their o- 
bedience ; particularly the city of Ravenna againft 
the Lombards, who had made themfelves mafters of 
the greatelft part of the reft. 

The refidence of the exarch.was at Ravenna; which 
city, with that of Rome, were all that was left the 
emperors. ‘The firft exarch wasthe patrician Boetius, 
famous for his treatife, De Confolatione Philofophiz ; 
appointed in 568 by the younger Juftin. ‘The ex- 
archs fubfifted about 185 years, and ended in Euty- 
chius; under whofe exarchate the city of Ravenna: 
was taken by the Lombard king Aftulphus, or Attol- 
phus. 

The emperor Frederic created Heraclius, archbifhop 
of Lyons, a defeendant of the iluftrious houfe of 
Montboiffier, exarch of the whole kingdom of Bur- 
gundy ; a dignity till that time unknown any where 
but in Italy, particularly in the city of Ravenna. 

Homer, Philo, and other ancient authors, give like- 
wife the name exarchus to the choragus or matter of 
the fingers, in the ancient chorufes, or him who fung 
frit: the word ¢px9, or «px2ues, ignifying equally to 
egin, and to commands . 
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Exarce of a Diccefe was, anciently, the fame with Exarch 


primate. This dignity was inferior to the patriarchal 
yet greater than the metropolitan. 

Exarcu alfo denotes an officer, {till fabfifting in 

. 's 2 

the Greek church; being a kind of deputy or legate 
a latere of the patriarch, whofe office it is to vilit the 
provinces allotted him, in order to inform himfelf of 
the lives and manners of the clergy ; take cognizance 
of ecclefiaftical caufes ; the manner of celebrating di- 
vine fervice; the adminiftration of the facraments, 
particularly confeffion ; the obfervance of the canons; 
monaftic difcipline ; affairs of marriages, divorces, &c. 
but, above all, to take an account of the feveral reve- 


nues which the patriarch receives from feveral churches;. 


and, particularly, as to what regards the colleCting the 
fame. 


in his poit, frequently rifes to the patriarchate itfelf. 
Exarcu is alfo ufed, in the eaftern church antiqui- 


ty, for a general or fupericr over feveral monafteries ;.. 


the fame that we otherwife call archimandrite ; being 
exempted, by the patriarch of Conftantinople, from 
the jurifdiction of the bifhops ; as are now the gene- 
rals of the Romifh monattic orders. 
EXAUCTORATIO, in the Roman military dif- 
cipline, differed from the miffio, which was a full dif- 
charge, and took place after they had ferved in the 
army 20 years; whereas the exaucCtoratio was only a 
partial difcharge: they loft*their pay indeed, but ftill 
kept under their colours cr vewxilla, though not under 
the aquila (or eagle), which was the ftandard of the 
legion: whence, initead of Legionarii, they were cal- 


led Sudfignani, and were retained till they had either: 


ferved their full time, or had lands affigned them. 
The exaudtoratio took place after they had ferved 17 
years. 


EXCALCEATION, among the Hebrews, was a 


particular law, whereby a widow, whom her hufband’s 


brother refufed to mairy, had a right to fummon him 
to a court of juftice ; ‘and, upon his refufal, might ex- 
calceate him, that is, pull off one of his fhoes, and {pit 
in Ins face ; both of them actions of great ignominy. 

EXCELLENCY, a title anciently given to kings 
and emperors, but now to ambaffadors, generals, and 
other perfons who are not qualified for that of Aigh- 
nefs, and yet are to be elevated above the other infe- 
rior dignities. 


EXCENTRIC, in geometry, a term applied to:. 
circles and fpheres which have not the fame centre, . 
and confequently are not parallel; in oppolition to . 


concentric, where they are parallel, having one com- 
mon centre. 

EXCENTRICITY, in aftronomy, .is the diftance 
of the centre of the orbit of a planet from the centre 
of the fun ; that is, the diftance between the centre of 
the ellipfis and the focus thereof. 

EXCEPTION, fomething referved; or -fet afide, 
and not. included in a rule. 

Tt is become proverbial, that there is no rule with- 
out an exception; tmtimating, that it is impoffible to 
comprehend all the particular. cafes,. under one and the 
fame maxim. 
ception preferably to the rule. 


Exception, in law, denotes a flop or flay to an. 
action ; and is either dilatory or peremptory; in. pro-- 
ceeding g:s 


The exarch, after shaving greatly enriched himfelf 


But it is dangerous following the ex-.. 


i 
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Exceptions}. 
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ceedings at common law; but in chancery it is what 
the plaintiff alleges apainit the fufficiency of an an- 
{fwer, &c. 

An exception is no more than the denial of what 
is taken to be good by the other party, either in point 
of law or pleading. The counfel in a caufe are to 
take all their exceptions to the record at one time, and 
before the court has delivered any opinion of it. 

EXCERPT, in matters of literature. See Ex- 
TRACT. 

EXCESS, in arithmetic and yeometry, is the dif- 
ference between any two unequal numbers or quanti- 
ties, or that which is left after the leffer is taken from 
or out of the greater. 

EXCHANGE, in a Joheral fenfe, a contrac or 
agreement, whereby one thing is given or exchanged 
for another. 

Excnance, i in commerce, is the receiving or paying 
of money in one country for the like fum in another, 
by means of bills of exchange. 

The fecurity which merchants commonly take from 
one another when they circulate their bufinefs, is a bill 
of exchange, or a note of hand: thefe are looked up- 
onas payment. See Bitt, and Mercantile Laws. 

The punctuality of acquitting thefe obligations is ef- 
{ential to commerce; and no fooner is a merchant’s 
accepted bill protefted, than he is confidered as a bank- 
For this reafon, the laws of moft nations have 


given very extraordinary privileges to bills of exchange. 
The fecurity of trade is effential to every fociety ; and 
were the claims of merchants to linger under the for- 
malities of courts of law when liquidated by bills of 
exchange, faith, confidence, and punctuality, would 
qui ickly difappear, and the great engine of commerce 


would be totally deftroyed. 

A regular bill of exchange is a mercantile contract, 
in which four perfons are concerned, viz. 1. The 
drawer, who receives the value: 2. His debtor, in a 
diftant place, upon whom the bill is drawn, and who 
mutt accept and pay it: 3, The perfon who gives va- 
lue for the bill, to whofe order it is to be paid: and, 
4. The perfon to whom it is ordered to be paid, credi- 
tor to the third. 

By this operation, reciprocal debts, due in two di- 
ftant parts, are paid by a fort of transfer, or permuta- 
tion of debtors and creditors. 

(A) in London is creditor to (B) in Paris, value 
100]. (C) again in London is debtor to (D) in Paris 
for a like fum. 
change, the London creditor is paid by the London 
debtor ; and the Paris creditor is paid by the Paris 
debtor ; confequently, the two debts are paid, and no 
money is fent from London to Paris nor from Paris 
to London. 

In this example, (A) is the drawer, (B) is the ac- 
cepter, (C) is the purchafer of the bill, and (D) re- 
ceives the money. ‘Two perfons here receive the mo- 
ney, (A) and (D); and two pay the money, (B) and 
(C); which is juft what muft be done when two 
debtors and two creditors clear accounts. 

This is the plain principle of a bill of exchange. 
From which it appears, that reciprocal and equal debts 
only can be acquitted by them. 

When it therefore happens, that the reciprocal debts 
of London and Paris (to ufe the fame example) are 
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By the operation of the bill of ex-* 
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not equal, there arifes a balance on one fide. 
London to owe Paris a balance, value 1001. How can 
this be paid? Aufwer, It may either be done with or 
without the intervention of a bill. 

With a bill, if an exchanger, finding a demand for 
a bill upon Paris for the value of 100]. when Paris 
owes no more to London, fends i001. to his correfpon- 
dent at Paris in coin, at the expence (fuppofe) of 11. 
and then, having become creditor on Paris, he can 
givea bill for the value of rool. upon his being repaid 
his ex pence, and paid for his rifk and trouble. 

Or it may be paid without a bill, if the London 
debtor fends the coin himfelf to his Paris creditor, with- 
out employing an exchanger. 

This laft example thows of what little ufe bills are in 
the payment of balances. As far as the debts are equal, 
novhing can be more ufeful than bills of exchange; but 
the more they are ufeful in this eafy way of bufinefs, the 
lefs profit there is to any perfon to make a trade of ex- 
change, when he is not himfelf concerned either as 
debtor or creditor. 

When merchants have occafion to draw and remit 
bills for the liquidation of their own debts, active and 
paflive, in diftant parts, they meet upon’Change; where, 
to purfue the former example, the creditors upon Paris, 
when they want money for bills, look out for thofe who 
are debtors to it. The debtors to Paris again. when 
they want bills for money, feek for thofe who are cre- 
ditors upon it. 

This market is conftantly attended by brokers, who 
relieve the merchant of the trouble of fearching for 
thofe he wants. To the broker every one communt- 
cates his wants, fo far as he finds it prudent ; and by 
going about among all the merchants, the broker dif- 
covers the fide upon which the greater demand lies, 
for money or for bills. 

He who is the demander in any bargain, has con- 
ftantly the difadvantage i in dealing with him of whom 
he demands. ‘This is no where fo much the cafe as in 
exchange, and renders fecrecy very effential to indivi- 
duals among the merchants. Ifthe London merchants 
want to pay their debts to Paris, when there is a ba- 
lance againft London, it is their intereft to conceal 
their debts, and efpecially the neceffity they may be 
under to pay them; from the fear that thofe who are 
creditors upon Paris would demand too high a price 
for the exchange over and above par. 

On the other hand, thofe who are creditors upon 
Paris, when Paris owes a balance to London, are as 
careful in concealing what is owing to them by Paris, 
from the fear that thofe who are debtors to Paris would 
avail themfelves of the competition among the Paris cre- 
ditors, in order to obtain bills for their money, below 
the value of them, when at par. A creditor upon Pa- 
ris, who is greatly preffed for money at London, will 
willingly abate fomething of his debt, in order to get 
one who will give him money for it. 

From the operation carried on among merchants up- 
on ’Change, we may difcover the confequence of their 
feparate and jarring interefts. They are conttantly in- 
terefted in the ftate of the balance. Thofe who are 
creditors on Paris, fear the balance due to London; 
thofe who are debtors to Paris, dread a balance due 
to Paris. The intereft of the firft is to diflemble what 
they fear; that of the lalt, to exaggerate what nrg 
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Suppofe Exchange. : 
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Exchange. wifh. ‘The brokers are thofe who determine the courfe 


of the day; and the moft intelligent merchants are 
thofe who difpatch their bufinefs before the fact is 
known. 

Now, how is trade in general interefted in the que- 
ftion, Who fhall outwit, and who fhall be outwitted, 
in this complicated operation of exchange among mer- 
chants ? 

The intereft of trade and of the nation is principal- 
ly concerned in the proper method of paying and re- 
ceiving the balances. It is alfo concerned in prefer- 
ving a juft equality of profit and lofs among all the 
merchants, relative to the real ftate of the balance. 
Unequal competition among men engaged in the fame 
purfuit, conftantly draws along with it bad confequen- 
ces to the general undertaking ; and fecrecy in trade 
will be found, upon examination, to be much more ule- 
ful to merchants in their private capacity, than to the 
trade they are carrying on. 

Merchants endeavour to fimplify their bufinefs as 
much as poffible ; and commit to brekers many opera- 
tions which require no peculiar talents to execute. This 
of exchange is of fuch a nature, that it is hardly pof- 
fible for a merchant to carry on the bufinefs of his bills, 
without their affiftance, upon many occafions. When 
merchants come upon ’Change, they are fo full of fear 
and jealoufics, that they will not open themfelves to one 
another, left they fhould difcover what they want to 
conceal. The broker is a confidential man, in fome de- 
gree, between parties, and brings them together. 

Befides the merchants who circulate among them- 
felves their reciprocal debts and credits ariling from 
their importation and exportation of goods, there is an- 
other fet of merchants who deal in exchange ; which 1s 
the importation and exportation of money and bills. 

Were there never any balance on the trade of na- 
tions, exchangers and brokers would find little employ- 
ment: reciprocal and equal debts would eafily be tranf- 
acted openly between the parties themfelves. No man 
feigns and diffembles, except when he thinks he has an 
intereft in fo doing. 

But when balances come to be paid, exchange be- 
comes intricate ; and merchants are’ fo much entployed 
in particular branches of bufinefs, that they are obliged 
to leave the liquidation of their debts to a particular 
fet of men, who make it turn out to the beft advantage 
to themfelves. 


I. Exchange 
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Whenever a balance is to be paid, that payment cofts, Exchanges, 
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as we have feen, an additional expence to thofe of the 
place who owe it, over and above the value of the debt. 

If, therefore, this expence be a lofs to the trading 
man, he mult either be repaid this lofs by thofe whom 
he ferves, that is, by the nation; or the trade he car- 
ries on will become lefs profitable. 

Every one will agree, that the expence of high ex- 
change upon paying a balance is a lofs to a people,’ - 
no way to be compenfated by the advantages they reap 
from enriching the few individuals among them who 
gain by contriving methods to pay it off ; and if an ar- 
gument is neceflary to-prove this propofition, it may 
be drawn from this principle, viz. whatever renders the 
profit upon trade precarious or uncertain, is a lofs to 
trade in general: this lofs is the confequence of high 
exchange; and although a profit does refult from it 
upon one branch of trade, the exchange-bufinefs, yet 
that cannot compenfate the lofs upon every other. 

We may, therefore, here repeat what we have faid 
above, that the more difficulty is found in paying a ba- 
lance, the greater is the lofs to a nation. 


The Courfe of Exchange. 


TE courfe of exchange is the current price betwixt 
two places, which is always flu€tuating and unfettled, 
being fometimes above and fometimes below par, ac- 
cording to the circumftances of trade. | 

When the courfe of exchange rifes above par, the 
country where it rifes may conclude for certain, that 
the balance of trade runs againft them. The truth of 
this will appear, if we fuppofe Britain to import from 
any foreign place goods to the value of 100,000]. at 
par, and export only to the value of 80,0001. In this 
cafe, bills on the faid foreign place will be fcarce in 
Britain, and confequently will rife in value ; and after. 
the 80,0001. is paid, bills muft be procured from other 
places at a high rate to pay the remainder, fo that per- 
haps 120,009]. may be paid for bills to difcharge a, 
debt of 100,000]. 

Though the courfe of exchange be in a perpetual. 
flux, and rifes or falls according to the circumftances of 
trade ; yet the exchanges of London, Holland, Ham-, 
burgh, and Venice, in a great meafure regulate thofe 
of all other places in Europe. 


with Holland. 
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8 Pennings, or 2 duytes,. 
2 Groats, or 16 pennings, 
6 Stivers, or 12 pence, 
20 Schillings, 
20 Stivers, or 40 pence, 
6 Guilders, or florins, 
24.Guilders, or florins, J 


In Holland there are two forts of money, bank and 
current. The bank is reckoned good fecurity ; de- 
mands on the.bank are readily anfwered ; and hence 
bank-money is generally rated from 3 to 6 per cent. 
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Par in Sterling. Se cis 

{I groat or penny= oO O54 
1 ftiver $5) Oe BOG 
5 | 1 {chilling = 0 O56 
®.5 1 pound Flemifh = 10 11.18 
® | 1 gilder or florin= tf 9.86 
1 pound Flemifh = 10 11.18 
\_1 mixdollar = 4 *'6.66: 


better than the current. The difference between the: 

bank and current money is called the agio. 
Bills on Holland are always drawn in bank-money;; 
and if accounts be fent over from Holland to Britainan: 
ourrent 


ERE xX. 
Exchange. current money, the Britifhmerchant pays thefe accounte 
“—v~-=~ by bills, and in this cafe has the benefit of the agio. 


Pros. I. To reduce bank-money to current money. 


‘Rue. As t00 to 100-+agio, fo the given guilders 
to the anfwer. 


Exampr. What will 2210 guilders in bank-money a- 
mounttoin Holland currency, theagio being 34 per ceat.? 
Guild. 
As 100 : 1034 :: 2210 
8 8 825 
800° 825 T1050 
4420 
‘17680 
Guild. fi. 
$loo)18232|50(2279 1 
1D, <.. 20 
22 10}o0{ 
16 8 
63 2 
56 16 
78 ge 
b& 3A 
Or, by practice, 
§0)2210 
ats? 
22.1 
2.7625 


== 2 per cent. 
= I per cent. 
= = per cent. 
22.79.6625 

If the agio only be required, make the agio the 

middle term, thus : = 
Gail. fi. pen. 

As 100 : 343: 2210: 69 1 4 agio. 

by practice, as above. 


Or, work 


ProslIl. To reduce current money to bank-money. 


Rutz. As too+agio to 100, fo the given guilders 
to the anfwer. 


Exampce. What will 2279 guilders 1 fliver 4 pen- 
nings, Holland currency, amount to in bank-money, 
the agio being 34 per cent. ? 

Guild. Guild. 


Guild. ft. pen. 
As 103%: 
8 


Sey Pi) ea eet 
20 


45581 
16 


273490 
45581 


—_ 


$25 
20 


16500 
16 


— 


99° 
165 


729300 
800 
8)264l000 =: 8) §8 3440000 
3)72930 Guild. 
11)24310(22t0 bank. 
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In Amfterdam, Rotterdam, Middieburgh, &c. books Exchan 
and accounts are kept by fome in guilders ftivers and —"v™ 
pennings, and by others in pounds {hillings and pence 
‘Flemifh. 

Britain gives 11. Sterling for an uncertain number 
of thillings and pence Flemifh. The par is 11. Ster- 
ling for 36.598. Flemith; that is, 11. 168. 7.08d, 
Flemith. 

When the Flemihh rate rifes above par, Britain gains 
and Holland lofes by the exchange, and vice ver/a. 

Sterling money is changed into Flemifh, by faying, 

As.11. Sterling to the given rate, i 

So is the given Sterling to the Flemith fought. 

Or, the Flemifh money may be caft up by practice. 

Dutch money, whether pounds, fhillings, pence Fle- 
mifh, or guilders, ftivers, pennings, may be changed 
into Sterling, by faying, 

As the given rate to 11. Sterling, 
So the given Dutch to the Sterling fought. 


Exampxe. 1. A merchant in Britain draws on Am- 
fterdam for 7821. Sterling: How many pounds File- 
mifh, and how many guilders, will that amount to, ex- 
change at 348. 8d. ger pound Sterling? 
Decimally. 

Ba Se 

it 2 340.8: 

782 


List: Yee 
If 43 9458 233702 


L. 
: 782 


693 
27733 
242666 


2|o)2710|9-3 


L.1355 9 4 Flem. 


12)325312 
—d. 


zo) 2710/9 4 


L.1355 9 4 Flem. 


TOs. 


48. 
8d. 


coe 
— 
— 
ae 
— 


1355 9 42%. 
1355 9 44. 

Multiply the Flemifh pounds and fhillings by 6, and 
the product will be guilders and ftivers ; and if there 
be any pence, multiply them by 8 for pennings; or, 
divide the Flemifh pence by 40, and the quot will be 
guilders, and the half of the remainder, if there be any, 
will be ftivers, and one penny odd will be half a ftiver, 
or 8 pennings, as follows: 

BA ML". | 
1355 9 4 Elem. pence. 
6 4/0) 32531|2( 32 rem. 
‘Guild. 8132 16 fiv. — Guild, 8132 16 /liv. 

2. Change 5911. 5s. Flemifh into Sterling money; 

exchange at 378, 6d. Flemith ger L, Sterling. Hy 


Se 
. { 


Exchange. 
Neer preeanesd 
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Flem. Ster.  Flem. 
Mts doe Eek 
MG Oe Bt Sor) 
2 20 
5)75 11025 
oo 2 
4)15 
gs 5)23650 
5) 4730 
3) 946 
Ee 315+ 
“nf.315 5 8 Ster. . 
Decimally 
A OBEY ONE A BE 
Tf 87g 30 Foss gone 
5) -375 5) 118.25 
5) 075° -§) 23-65 
O15 015) 4.73(313-3 
45 
23. 
15 
80 
75 
50 
' 45 
*5 
Holland exchanges with other nations as follows, 
wiz, with 
Elem. d. 
Hamburgh, on the dollar, = 66% 
France, on the crown, oo yt 
Spain, on the ducat, = 109% 
Portugal, on the crufade, = 50 
Venice, on the ducat, 2 98 
Genoa, on the pezzo, 160 
Leghorn, on the piaftre, = 100 
Florence, on the crown, = 120 
Naples, on the ducat, gay 
Rome, on the crown, = 136 
Milan, on the ducat, =) ‘462 


Bologna, on the dollar, =t 94% 
a 


9 
Exchange between Britain and Antwerp, as alfo the 
Auftrian Netherlands, is negociated the fame way as 
with Holland; only the par is fomewhat different, as 
will be defcribed in article 2d, following. 


Il. Exchange with Hamburgh. 


MoNeEY-TABLE. 


Par in Sterling. Par 8 
12 Phennings 7 {1 fchilling-lub = 0 14 
16 Schilling-lubs | y | 1 mark = 1 6 
2 Marks bs 41 dollar se 14.0 
3 Marks j & | 1 rixdollar =a 6 
65 Marks J (i ducat = At 


Books and accounts are kept at the bank, and by 
moft people in the city, in marks, {chilling-lubs, and 
Vou. VII. Part I, 


L 49 7 


phennings; but fome keep them in pounds, {chillings, Exchange. 
omen meomaed 


es Cc 


and groots Flemifh. 
The agio at Hamburgh runs between 20. and 40 
percent. All bills are paid in bank-money. 
Hamburgh exchanges with Britain by giving an un- 
certain number of f{chillings and groots Flemifh for the 
pound Sterling. The groot or penny Flemith here, as 
alfo at Antwerp, is worth $# of a penny Sterling; and 
fo fomething better than in Holland, where it is only 
<ood. Sterling. Flemifh. 
6 Phennings I groot or penny 
6 Schilling-lubs | I {chilling 
1 Schilling-lub > make{ 2 pence or gtoots 
t Mark | | 32 pence or groots 
7+Marks J f pound. 
The par with Hamburgh, and alfo with Antwerp, 
is 35s. 63d. Flemith for 11. Sterling. 


Exampres. 1. How many marks mutt be received 
at Hamburgh for 3001. Sterling, exchange at 358.3d. 
Flemith ger |. Sterling? 

Wot ade 0 Ee 


EE 100g 7205) ap 
12 


423 
300 


Ce 


~ ch. 
32)126900(3965 10 
OG... 


309 
288 
210 
192 
“180 
160 


(20) 
16 


)3z0 
32 
(0) 
Decimally. 
Flem. s. Marks. Flem. s. 


If 205.944 1 4uieg 
Pee tat ag Ay 3 
1g 
17625 
3375 
4)52.875 
Marks in 11. Sterling 13.21875 


300 


Marks in 300]. Sterling  3965.62500 
16 


3759 
625 
Schilling-lubs 10.000 
G 2. How 


, #8 aes px 8 
Exchange-. 2, How much Sterling money will a bill of 3965 If you work decimally, fay, 


ty mark 10 fchilling-lubs amount to, exchange at 353. 3d. Cr. d. Ster. Cr. a. Ster. 


Flemifh ger pound Sterling? 
Flys, 0d. E.8t, Mes * feb. 
PORE TSR A. BOGS" 1b 

12 ae") 2 


7930 20d. 
11897 
423)126900( 3001. fter. 
1269 
Decimally. 


423 


4.)52.875(13.21875 
1.21875 )3965.62500(300l. fter. 
: 3965625 
III. Exchange with France. 
MoneEY-TABLE. 
Par in Ster. 
12 Deniers 1 fol 
20 Sols é make 5 1 livre . 
3 Livres I crown ee wee 
At Paris, Rouen, Lyons, &c. books and accounts 
are kept in livres, fols,.and deniers ; and the exchange 
with Britain is on the crown, or ecu, of 3 livres, or 60 
fols Tournois. Britain gives for the crown an uncer- 
tain number of pence, commonly between 30 and 34, 
the par, as mentioned above, being 293d. 


—— 
— 
— 


Examp_e. 1. What Sterling money muft be paid in 
London to receive in Paris r978 crowns 25 fols, ex- 
change at 314d. per crown? 

F Sols. fols. 
If 60 : 25 


Cr. 
31§ : 1978 
60 


r18705 
ahh, 
356115 
593525 
dha wea 
610) 3003236|5 Rem. 


253 


8) 500539 
12)62567 
2|o)52113 13 
L. 260 13 113 Anf. 
By Praétic. 
Or. Ber. 3 
1978 25, at31zd. 


II 


260 13 115 


— 


Asi : 31.625 :: 1978.416 :. 62567-427033 
2. How many French livres will L. 121: 18:6 Ster- 
ling amount to, exchange at 329d. fer crown? 
Penn aes Peg Se 
3 1285-08) OG 
20 


If 324: 3 
8 


263 


24 2438 
ie 
29262 
24 
117048 
58524 
Liv. fols. den. 
263)702288(2670 59 11 An/: 
Rem. (78=5 fols 11 deniers. 


IV. Exchange with Portugal. | 
MoneEY-TABLE. 


Par in Ster. 


I ree 
400 — ers ; 1 crufade 
1000 rees 1 milree 5a 

In Lifbon, Oporto, &c. books and accounts are 
generally kept in rees and millrees; and the millirees 
are diltinguifhed from the rees by a mark fet between 
them thus, 485 ¥ 3723; that is, 485 millrees and 372 
rees. 

Britain, as well as other nations, exchanges with 
Portugal on the millree ; the par, as in the table, be- 
ing 674d. Sterling. The courfe with Britain runs from 
63d. to 68d. Sterling ger millree. 

ExampLe. 1. How much Sterling money will pay 
a bill of 827 ¥ 160 rees, exchange at 633d. Sterling 
per maillree? 

Rees. d. Rees. y 
If 1000 : 63} :: 827.160 
8 507 


8000 507 5.79012 
413580. 

Rem. 
8000)419370.120 2 


ws 


12) 52421 — 5d. 


20) 4368 — 8s. 


eee, 


L. 218 8 55 Anf. 


By Praétice. 
Rees. 
827.160, at 632d. 


nN a 


euely Go © ° 


206.790 


TO3305 
861625 


4308125. 


a eee? 


| 218.4219375. 


aches 
Pe tehalel 


rs) 
n 


v]= 


Bx ¢ [ 


The rees being thoufandth-parts of the millrees, are 
annexed to the integer, and the operation proceeds ex- 
aétly as in decimals. 


2. How many rees of Portugal will 500 1. Sterling 
amount to, exchange at 5s. 44d. per millree? 


a. Rees. Tie 
Hf 64% : 1000 :: 500 
_ 20 
517 a 50 
8000 10000 
{2 
120000 
8000 


— --. 


— Rees. 


517 )960000000(1856.866.An/. 
V. Exchange with Spain. 


MoneEY-TABLE. 


Pan in: Stor. + ss: ds 
35 mervadies 1 rial BIO ge 
8 rials make plaltve © 9.149 
375 me, 1 ducat = 4 115 


In Madrid, Bilboa, Cadiz, Malaga, Seville, and moft 
of the principal places, books and accounts are kept in 
piaftres, called alfo dollars, rials, and mervadies; and 
they exchange with Britain generally on the piaftre, 
and fometimes on thé ducat. 'The courfe runs from 
25d. to 45d. Sterling for a piaftre or dollar of 8 


rials. 


* Examr. 1. London imports from Cadiz goods 'to 
the value of 2163 piaftres and 4 rials: How much 
Sterling will this amount to, exchange at 383d. Ster. 
ling per piattre ? 


Piaf. Rials. 

2163. 4, at 383d. | a. 
d. — Rials. 383° each. 
24 = yo] 216) 6 4 = ! 19,5 
¥a = Sf 108) 3 
ae TTB ee 6 
ete | Oe he 
pag} ae 6 

345 17 14 

te 
L. 345 18 85 Anf. 


2. London remits to Cadiz 3451. 18s. 8d. How 
much Spanifh money will this amount to, exchange at 
38id. Sterling ger piaitre ? 


gt | 


bx G 


d. ries | ee nae 
If 38331 :: 345 18 85, 
20 
307 mime piaflres. 
2 6918 1228 
—-— 12 
614 — 1003 
83024. 614 
16 —- 
—_——— 3898 
498149 3684 
83024 — 
at49 
Carried up 1328389 1842 
307 
8 
Piaft. Rials. 614)2456(4 rials. 
Anf. 2163 4 . S456 


a 


VI. Exchange with Venice. 
MoNneEY-TABLE. 
5s Sai, on 1: gros 
24 Gros a ducat= 504d. Sterling. 

The money of Venice is of three forts, viz. two of 
bank money, and the picoli money. One of the banks 
deals in banco money, and ‘the other in banco current. 
The bank money is 20 per cent. better than the banco 
current, andthe banco current 20 per cent. better than 
the picoli money. Exchanges are always negociated 
by the ducat banco, the par being 48. 24d. Sterling, 
as in the table. 

Though the ducat be commonly divided into 24 
gros, yet bankers and negotiators, for facility of com- 
putation, ufually divide it as follows, and keep their 
books and accounts accordingly. 

12 Deniers d’ vel ke J! fol d’or 

20 Sols d’or ana Te ducat = 507d. Sterling. 

The courfe of exchange is from 45d. to 55d. Ster- 
ling per ducat. 

Examp. 1. How much Sterling money is equal to 
1459 ducats 18 fols 1 denier, bank-money of Venice, 
exchange at 52}.d. Sterling per ducat ? $ 


Duc. d. Duce. fol. den. d. 
Tits gah tr pagoca 8. 1 523 rate, 
523 Sols. | 
~~ 10>} | 263 
2918 5 =r, 135 
7295 2=3 | Se 
—— I=+| 23 
d. 75868 den. t = 7%] OF 
E=7295 pO eee 
4 = 3045 41% 
769624 
47% 
Rem. 
PATROLS 


210)643}n( 278. 


dae 17 _ 6 Sterling. pM 
G2 


2. How 


Exchange: 
+ eee ammo 


ER Y 
2. How many ducats at Venice are equal to 385 1. 
t--—~ 325. Od. Sterling, exchange at 4s. te per mee 
Dee Dee ha 
Ifu250: 19:5) S85 025 
.216)385.625 
21 385.625 


Exchange, 


Due. 


195 )347062.5(1779.8 nf. 

195 

1520 
1365 

1556 
1365 
1912 
1755 


one Sa 


i575 
1560 


= 

Bank-money is me 4 current money, by allow- 
ing for the agio, as was done in exchange with Hol- 
land; viz. fay, As 100 to 120, or as Io to 12, oras 
5 to 6, fo the given bank-money to the current fought. 
And current money is reduced to bank-money by re- 
verfing the operation. And in like manner may picoli- 
money be reduced to current or to bank money, and 
the contrary. 

100 ducats banco of Venice. 

InLeghorn=73 pezzos | InLucca = 77 crowns 
InRome =68<5crowns | In Francfort =139% florins. 


VII. Exchange with Genoa. 


MoNneEY-TABLE. 
12 ah ope ue foldi 5. a 
20 Soldi | pezzo= 4 6 Sterling. 

Books and accounts are generally kept in pezzos, 
foldi, and denari: but fome keep them in lires, foldi, 
and denari; and 12 fuch denari make 1 foldi, and zo 
foldi make 1 lire. 

The pezzo of exchange is equal to 53 lires; and, 
confequently, exchange-money is 53 times better than 
the lire money. ‘The courfe of exchange runs from 
47d. to 58d. Sterling per pezzo. 

Examp. How much Sterling money is equivalent 
to 3390 pezzos 16 foldi of Genoa, exchange at 513d. 
Sterling per pezzo? 

Soldi. d. 
If 20 : 514% 


5 — 


Pez, faldi. 


2 3390 £6 
20 


a 


160 67816 


415 


339080 


’ Bie ge oaks 
160)28143640(1758973=732 18 17 
If Sterling money be given, it may be reduced or 
changed into pezzos of Genoa, by reverfing the former 
operation. 


[ 52 


] ex ¢ 


multiplied by 54, as follows: 


Pez. foldi. Decimally. 


== 
a 


a 


Lires 19497 2 Lires 19497.100 
And lire-money is reduced to exchange-money by 
dividing it by 53. 
In Milan, 1 crown 
In Naples, 1 ducat 
In Leghorn, 1 piaftre 
In Sicily, 1 crown pa 


VIII. 


80 
86 
20° 
2 
1275 


— 
— 

— 
— 
— 
— 


Exchange with Leghorn. 


MoneEyY-TABLE. 
12 Denari Bea foldi Sess 
20 Soldi §™*** } I piaftre= 4. 6 Ster. 
Books and accounts are kept in piaftres, foldi, and 
denari. The piaflre here confifts of 6 lires, and the 
lire contains. 20 foldi, and the foldi 12 denari, and 
confequently exchange money is 6 times better than 
lire money. ‘The courfe of exchange is from 47d. to 
58d. Sterling per piaftre. 
Exampie. What is the Sterling value of 731 pi- 
aftres, at 554 each? 
731 piaftres, at 553d. 


L.169 0 10, Anf 

Sterling-money is reduced to money of Leghorn, by 
reverfing the former operation ; and exchange-money 
is reduced to lire-money by multiplying by 6, and lire- 
money to exchange-money by dividing by 6. 

100 piaftres of Leghorn are 
In Naples = 134 ducats | In Geneva = 185-5 crowns. 
Soldi of Leghorn. 
In Sicily, 1 crown = 1337 
In Sardinia, 5 dollar= 95% 

The above are the chief places in Europe with which 
Britain exchanges dire@ly ; the exchanges with other 
places are generally made by bills on Hamburgh, Hol- 
land, or Venice. We fhall here, however, fubjoin the 
par of exchange betwixt Britain and moft ef the other 
places in Europe with which fhe has any commercial 
intercourle. 

Par in Sterling L.s. d. 

crown 
ducat 
crown 
ducat 
dollar 
crown 
rixdollar 
florin 
florin 
rixdollar 
rixdollar 


Rome, 
Naples, 
Florence, 
Milan, 
Bologna, 
Sicily, 
Vienna, 
Augfburgh, 
Francfort, 
Bremen, 


Dreflau, 


ee ol 
WWwWWWAUABRUW A 


WU WW YP a 


Exchange money is reduced to lire-money, by being Exchange. | 
eee ye 


Exchange. 
Ree pce! 


EX CG 


Par in Sterling Ls. a. 
Berlin, 1 rixdollar = 40 
Stetin, 1 mark = 1 6 
Embden, 1 rixdollar = 3 6 
Bolfenna, 1  rixdollar = 3 8 
Dantzic,~ 13% florins = 1 00 
Stockholm, 344 dollars = 100 
Ruffia, r7* sabie sae Fal ig 
Turkey, 4) alper cd alge ed 


The following places, viz. Switzerland, Nurem- 
burgh, Leipfic, Drefden, Ofnaburgh, Brunfwic, Co- 
logn, Leiges Strafburgh, Cracow, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Riga, Revil, Narva, exchange with Britain, 
when direét exchange is made, upon the rixdollar, the 
par being 4s. 6d. Sterling. 


IX. Exchange with America and the Weft Indies. 


In North America and the Welt Indies, accounts, 
as in Britain, are kept in pounds, fhillings, and pence, 
In North America they have few coins circulating a- 
mong them, and on that account have been obliged to 
fubftitute a paper-currency for a medium of their com- 
merce ; which having no intrinfic value, is fubjected to 
many difadvantages, and generally fuffers a great dif- 
count. Inthe Weft Indies coins are more frequent, 
owing to their commercial intercourfe with the Spa- 
nith fettlements. 

Exchange betwixt Britain and America, or the Weft 
Indies, may be computed as in the following examples ; 

i. [he neat proceeds of a cargo from Britain to 
Bofton amount to 8451. 178. 6d. currency: How 
much is that in Sterling money, exchange at 80 per 
cent. 2 


If 180 ; 100 
18: 10 Wen? $8 ae 
Pc he 2 ae Bee 6 
5 
9)4229 7 6 


L. 469 18 7} Ster. An/: 
2. Bofton remits to Britain a bill of 4691. 18s. 
73d. Sterling : How much currency was paid for the 
bill at Bofton, exchange at 80 per cent. ? 


If 100: 180 Pee ¥ 
es G 83 469 18° 4F 
9 
5)4229 7 6 


845 17 6 currency. An/. 
3. How much Sterling-money will 17801]. Jamaica 
currency amount to, exchange at 40 per cent, ? 


f 140 : 100 
be ae oe L. 
7 Bsr reo 
5 
7)8900 
hay f 
1271 8 64 Ster. wn/: 


Bills of exchange from America, the rate being high, 
is an expenfive way of remitting money to Britain; and 
therefore merchants in Britain generally choofe to 
have the debts due-to them remitted home in fugar, 
rum, or other produce. 

6 


a 


[sp ] 


yx UC 
X. Lxchange with Ireland. 


At Dublin, and all over Ireland, books and accounts 
are kept in pounds, fhillings, and pence, as in Britain; 
and they exchange on the 1001. Sterling. 

The par of one fhilling Sterling is one fhilling and 
one penny Irifh ; and fo the par of 1001. Sterling is 
ic8l. 6s. 8d. Irifh, The courfe of exchange runs 
from 6 to 15 per cent. 

Examp. 1. London remits to Dublin 5861. 105. 
Sterling: How much Irifh money will that amount to, 
exchange at 9¢ per cent. ? 


Exchange. 
err, 


If 100: 
8 


Tog, .:° 


HOSS 
AAOSS 
46920 


800 : 877 


é 


800) 514360.5 


eee 


642.950625 
Anf. 6421. 198. Irifh. 


By practice. 


586.5 
p cent a 
190 = +5 58.65 
Bsa oe 11.73 fub. 
Sis 46.92 
: = ¥ 5.865 
8 peat = 2.9325 
cataee | Lag 25 
OF 56.450625 add. 


— ee 


642.950625 
2. How much Sterling will 6251. Irith amount to, 
exchange at 103 per cent. ? 


If rio; 2 100 :: 625 
8 800 
Se SPIE Be 
883 800 883)500000(566 5 of Ster. An/: 
XI. Exchange betwixt London and other places in 


Britain. 


Tue feveral towns in Britain exchange with Lon- 
don for a fmall premium in favour of London ; fuch 
as, 1, 13, &c. per cent. ‘The premium is more or lefs, 
according to the demand for bills ? 

Examp. Edinburgh draws on London for 86ol. ex- 
change at 14 per cent.: How much money mutt be paid 
at Edinburgh for the bill? 

ye 


| g60 
per cent. ee 
i 28 oe 8 12 
— ZOO 
Ba i 
- 0. s 2 3 
t~= =f Bi 8. G6 


11 16 6 premium, 


|; 871 16 6 paid for the bill, 
To 


Exchange 


pee “GR © 


To avoid paying. the premium, it is. an ufual prac- 


——y—=— tice to take the bill payable at London a certain num- 


ber of days after date ; and in this way of doing, 73 
days is equivalent to 1 per cent. 


XII. Arbitration of E xchanges. 


Tue courfe of exchange betwixt nation and nation 
naturally rifes or falls according as the circumftances 
and balance of trade happen to vary. Now, to draw up- 
on and remit to foreign places, in this fluctuating ftate 
of exchange, in the way that will turn out moft profit- 
able, is the defign of arbitration. Which 1s either 
fimple or compound. 


I. Simple Arbitration. 


In fimple arbitration the rates or prices of exchange 
from one place to other two are given; whereby 1s 
found the correfpondent price between the faid two 
places, called the arbitrated price, or par of arbitration : 
and hence is derived a method of drawing and remit- 
ting to the beft advantage. 


Examp. 1. If exchange from London to Amfter- 
dam be 33s. 9d. per pound Sterling; and if exchange 
from London to Paris be 32 d. per crown; what muit 
be the rate of exchange from Amfterdam to Paris, in 
order to be put on a par with the other two? 


Ster. Flem. Ster. 


240)12960(54d. Flem. per crown. An: 


2. If exchange from Paris to London be 32d. Ster- 
ling per crown; and if exchange from Paris to Amtter- 
dam be 54d. Flemith per crown ; what muft be the rate 
of exchange between London and Amfterdam, in order 
to be ona par with the other two? 


Ster. Flem. Ster. 
eS de d. 
If 32 3 54 32.240 
240 


216 
108 
—12) sd. 
32)12960(405 (33 9 Flem. perl. Ster. An/. 


From thefe operations it appears, that if any fum of 
money be remitted, at the rates of exchange mention- 
ed, from any one of the three places to the fecond, and 


from the fecond to the third, and again from the third 


to the firft, the fum fo remitted will come home entire, 
without increafe or diminution. 

From the par of arbitration thus found, and the 
courfe of exchange given, is deduced a method of 
drawing and remitting to advantage, as in the follow- 
ing example, 

‘ 4 


t 54° 4 


EX G 


3. If exchange from London to Paris be 32d. Sterling Exchange. : 


per crown, and to Amfterdam 405d. Flemith per pound 
Sterling ; and if, by advice from Holland to Trance, 
the courfe of exchange between Paris and Amfterdam 
is fallen to 52d. Flemifh per crown; what may be 
gained per cents by drawing on Paris, and remitting to 
Amfterdam ? 

The par of arbitration betwten Paris and Amiter- 


_dam in this cafe, by Ex.1. is 54d. Flemith per crown. 


Work as under. 


acct. CY, tn Bh. 
Re ee ee AO: & 
Cr art C, 


Cr. 
750 debit at Paris 
d. Fi. 
- If 1: 52 :: 790 : 39000 credit at Amfterdam. ° 
ORL Tae a Fe EL “oer 
If 405 : 1 :: 39000 :96 5 113tobe remitted. 
100 


! 3.14 05 
But if the courfe of exchange between Paris and 
Amfterdam, inftead of falling below, rife above the 
par of arbitration, fuppofe to 56d. Flemith per crown ; 
in this cafe, if you propofe to gain by the negotiation, 
you muft draw on Amfterdam, and remit to Paris, 
The computation follows. 


Lata. “L8G at 
If : 405 3: 100 : 40500 debit at Amfterdam. 
dlls ir CA Ge eet) 
If56: 4 2: 40500 : 723; credit at Paris. 
Grid.) Gre 5. d. Ster. 
If 1 3 32 :: 72314 3 96 8 6$ tobe remitted. 
100 


3 11 5%gained fer cent. 


In negotiations of this fort, a fum for remittance is 
afforded out of the {um you receive for the draught ; 
and your credit at the one foreign place pays your debt 
at the other. 


Il. Compound Arbitration. 


In compound arbitration the rate or price of ex- 
change between three, four, or more places, is given, 
in order to find how much a remittance paffing through 
them all will amount to at the laft place; or to find 
the arbitrated price, or par of arbitration, between the 
fir place and the laft. And this may be done by the 
following 

Ruves. I. Diftinguifh the given rates or prices in- 
to antecedents and confequents; place the antecedents 
in one column, and the confequents in another on the 
right, fronting one another by way of equation. 

Ii. The firll antecedent, and the laft confequent to 
which an antecedent is required, muft always be of the 
fame kind. 

1II. The fecond antecedent muft be of the fame 
kind with the firft confequent, and the third antece- 
dent of the fame kind with the fecond confequent, &c. 

IV. If to any of the numbers a fraction be annexed, 
both the antecedent and its confequent muft-be multi- 
plied into the denominator. 

V. ‘To facilitate. the operation, terms that happen to 
be equal or the fame in both columns, may be dropped 
or rejected, and other terms may be abridged. 

VI. 


Ba 


Exchange. VIE. Maltiply the antecedents continually for a divifor, 


and the confequents continually for a dividend, and the 
quot will be the an{wer or antecedent required. 


Examp. 1. If London remit toool. Sterling to 
Spain, by way of Holland, at 35s. Flemith per pound 
Sterling; thence to France, at 58d. Flemith ser crown ; 
thence to Veni, at 100 crowns per 60 ducats; and 
thence to Spain, at 360 mervadies per ducat; how many 
pialtres, of 272 mervadies, will the 16001. Sterling a- 
mount to in Spain? 


Antecedents. Confequents. Abridged. 
eh) Siete’ see 95's. or gaod, BI edio 
58d. Flemifh =. 1 crown France 20s 02 
yoocrownsFrance= 60 ducats Venice be go 
1 ducat Venice = 360 mervadies Spain oma 
272 mervadies = 1 piattre Men | 
How many piaftres= 1000 |. Sterling sho 


In order to abridge the terms, divide 58 and 420 
by 2, and you have the new antecedent zg, and the 
new confequent 210; reject two ciphers in 100 and 
£000; divide 272 and 360 by 8, and you have 34 
and 45; divide 34 and 60 by 2, and you have 17 and 
30; and the whole will {tand abridged as above. 

Then, 29 X 1722493 divifor; and 210 X 30 X 45 
X 102835000 dividend; and, 493)2835000( 5750; 
piattres. dif. 

Or, the confequents may be connected with the fign 
of multiplication, and placed over a line by way of nu- 
merator; and the antecedents, conneéted in the fame 
manner, may be placed under the line, by way of de- 
nominator; and then abridged, as follows: 


420X60X360X 100 __ 210 X60X 360X110 
58X100X%272. ss 2X X272 
__21¥OXK60X45XK10__ 210X30K45X 10 


tong, eam 
2 


493 
And, 493)2835000(5750% piaftres. An/. 

The placing the terms by way of antecedent and 
confequent, and working as the rules dire&, fave fo 
many ftatings of the rule of three, and: greatly fhortens 
the operation. The proportions at large for the above 
queftion would ftand as under. 


L. St. d.Fl. be Sh a BT. 


Pb gags’ e000 420000. 
dol. Gr. ai Fl, Cr. 

If. #98. 5% 8») g20@00:.. 924156 
Cr. Due. Cr. Due. 

If 100 : 60 724145 3 43447¢ 
Duc. Mer. Due. er. 

If 1 : 360 3434455 = 156413739 
Mer. Piaf. Mer. Piaft. 

If272 :. 1 3: 15641375 3 575045$ 


If we fuppofe the courfe of direé&t exchange to Spain 
to be 423d. Sterling per piaftre, the 1c00 1. remitted 
would only amount to 5647+ piaftres;. and, confe- 
quently, 103 piaftres are gained by the negociation; 
that is, about 2 per cent. 

2. A.banker in Amiterdam remits to London 4ool. 


Flemith ; firft to France at 56d. Flemifh per crown ; 
from France to Venice, at 100 crowns fer 60. ducats; 
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from Venice to Hamburgh, at tood. Flemith fer ducat Exchange: 
from Hamburgh to Lifbon, at 50d. Flemith fer cru. ~~ 
fade of 400 rees; and, laltly, from Lifbon to Lon- 
don at 64d. Sterling per millree: How much Sterling 
money will the remittance amount to? and how much 
will be gamed or faved, fuppofing the dire&t exchange 
from Holland to London at 36s. 10d. Flemish per pound 
Sterling ? 


Antecedents. Confequents. 
Od. Flom, => it | erown 
IoD crowns == 60 ducats. 
1 ducat <= tood. Flem. 
sod. Flem. = 400 rees. 
1000 rees = 64d. Sterling. 


How many d. Ster. 4001. or 96000d. Flemith? 
This, in the fra€tional form, will ftand as follows: 
60X100%400X64X96000 __ 36%640 ae 


65 X100X50X1000 7 
7)368540( 52662 cd. Ster. =219]. 83. 69d. St. An/: 


To find how much the exchange from Amfterdam: 
dire€tly to London, at 36s. 10d. Flemith per |. Ster- 
ling, will amount to, fay, 


Sia ths Be Pie, dey Sh ee FA, Ha: gary Se 


36 10 If 442 DOOD SRS rg se 
12 219 8. 63 
442 Gained or faved, 2 4 8: ® 


{n the above example, the par of arbitration, or the: 
arbitrated price, between iondon and Amfterdam, viz. 
the number of Flemifh pence given for 1]. Sterling, 
may be found thus : 

Make 64d. Sterling, the price of the millree, the 
firft antecedent ; then all the former confequents will 
become antecedents, and all the antecedents will be- 
come confequents. Place 240, the pence in 11. Sterling, 
as the laft confequent, and then proceed as taught a-- 
bove, viz. 

Antecedents. Confequents. 
64d. Ster. = 1000 rees. 
#oo!rees:. set god. Flem: 
100d, Flem. =. 1. ducat. 
60 ducats = 100 crowns. 
1 crown = 56d. Flem. 
Howmanyd.Flem.= 240d. Ster.? 
1COOX5OX1COX56X240_ 875 ae 
64X400X100X60 get 
2)875(4372d. = 36s. 53d. Flem. perl. Ster. 4n/.. 


Or the arbitrated price may be found from the anfwer: 
to the queftion, by faying 
d. Ster. d.Flem.  d. St. 
Ee 327329, sGO0G0.e 240 
7 


672000 
240 
2688 

£344 


———._ d. ie 


E d. Flem. 
368640)161280000( 4375 = 36 54 as before, 


The work may be proved by the arbitrated price thus:: 
As il. Sterling to 36s. 5d. Flemifh, fo 2191. &s. 6$d° 
Sterling to 4ool. Flemih, 

The: 
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The arbitrated price compared with the dire& courfe 
fhows whether the dire&t or circular remittance will be 
moft advantageous, and how much. Thus the banker 
at Amfterdam will think it better exchange to receive 
1}. Sterling for 36s 53d. Flemifh, than for 36s. rod. 
Flemish. ; 

Excuance fignifies alfo a place in mott confiderable 
trading cities, wherein the merchants, negociants, a- 
gents, bankers, brokers, interpreters, and other perfons 
concerned in commerce, meet on certain days, and at 
certain times thereof, to confer and treat together of 
matters relating to exchanges, remittances, payments, 
adventures, aflurances, frieghtments, and other mercan- 
tile negociations, both by fea and land. 

In Flanders, Holland, and feveral cities of France, 
thefe places are called burfes; at Paris and Lyons, places 
de change; and in the Hanfe towns, colleges of merchants. 
'Thefe aflemblies are held with fo much exa¢inefs, and 
merchants and negociants are fo indifpenfably required 
to attend at them, that a perfon’s abfence alone makes 
him be fufpeted of a failure or bankruptcy. The 
moft confiderable exchanges in Europe, are that of 
Amfterdam; and that of London, called the Royal 
Exchange. 

Even in the time of the ancient Romans, there were 
places for the merchants to meet, in moft of the confi- 
derable citics of the empire. ‘That faid by fome to 


have heen built at Rome in the year of the city 259, 
493 years before our Saviour, under the confulate of 
Appius Claudius and Publius Servilius, was called col- 
legium mercatorum ; whereof it ig pretended there are 
Hill fome remains, called by the modern Romans heggia, 
the lodge; and now, ufually, the Place of St George. 
This notion of a Roman exchange is fuppofed to be 


founded on the authority of Livy, whofe words are as 
follow; viz. Certamen confulibus inciderat, uter dedica- 
ret Mercurii adem. Senatus a fe rem ad populum rejecit : 
utri coruin dedicatio jufu populi data effet, eum praeffe an- 
none, mercatorium collegium inflituere jufit. Liv. lib. i. 
But it muft be here remarked, that collegium never fig- 
nified a building for a fociety in the purer ages of the 
Latin tongue; fo that collegium mercatorum inflituere mutt 
not be rendered to build an exchange for the merchants, 
but to incorporate the merchants into.a company. As 
Mercury was the God of traffick, this edes Mercuri 
{eems to have been chiefly defigned for the devotions 
of this company or corporation. 

EXCHEQUER, in the Britifh jurifprudence, an 
ancient court of record, in which all caufes concern- 
ing the revenues and rights of the crown are heard 
and determined, and where the crown revenues are re- 
ceived. Ittook this name from 'the cloth that covered 
the table of the court, which was party-coloured, or 
chequered. 

This court is faid to have been ere&ted by William 
the Conqueror, its model being taken from a like court 
eftablithed in Normandy long before that time. An- 
ciently its authority was fo great, that it was held in 
the king’s palace, and the atts thereof were not to be 
examined or controlled in any other of the king’s 
courts; but, at prefent, it is the laft of the four courts 
at Weftminfter. 

In the exchequer, fome reckon feven- courts, viz. 
thofe of pleas, accounts, receipts, exchequer-chamber 
(which is an affembly of all the judges on difficult mat- 
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ters in law), errors in the exchequer, errors in the Exchequer, 3 
king’s bench, and, laftly, the court of equity in the ——~\-—~ 
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exchequer. 

But the exchequer, for the difpatch of bufinefs, is 
generally divided into two parts; one of which is chief- 
ly converfant in the hoa heat and deciding of all 
caufes relating to the king’s coffers, formerly termed 
the exchequer of accounts: the other is called the receipe 
of the exchequer, as being principally employed in re- 
ceiving and paying of money. 

Officers of the receipt may take one penny in the 
pound, as their fee for fums iffued out; and they are 
obliged, without delay, to receive the money brought 
thither ; and the money received is to be put into cheits 
under three different locks and keys, kept by three fe- 
veral officers.. All fheriffs, bailiffs, &c. are to account 
in the exchequer ; and in the lower part, termed the 
receipt, the debtors of the king, and perfons in debt to 
them, the king’stenants, and the officers and minifters 
of the court, are privileged to fue one another, or any 
ftranger, and to be fued in the like actions as are brought 
in the courts of king’s bench and common-pleas. 

The judicial part of the exchequer, is a court both 
of law and equity. The court of law is held in the 
office of pleas, according to the courfe of common 
law, before the barons: in this ‘court, the plaintiff 
ought to be a debtor or accountant to the king; and 
the leading procefs is either a writ of fubpcena, or quo 
minus, which laft goes into Wales, where no procefs 
out of courts of law ought to run, except a capias utla- 
gatum. 

The court of equity is held in the exchequer cham- 
ber before the treafurer, chancellor, and barons ; but, 
generally, before the barons only : the lord chief ha- 
ron being the chief judge to hear and determine all 
caufes. ‘The proceedings in this part of the exche- 
quer are by Englith bill and anfwer, according to the 
practice of the court of chancery ; with this difference, 
that the plaintiff here muit fet forth, that he is a debt- 
or to the king, whether he be fo or not. It isin this 
court of equity that the clergy exhibit bills for the ree 
covery of their tythes, &c. Here too the attorney- 
general exhibits bills for any matters concerning the 
crown; and a bill may be exhibited againft the king’s 
attorney by any perfon aggrieved in any caufe profe- 
cuted againit him on behalf of the king, to be relieved 
therein: in which cafe, the plaintiff is to attend on the 
attorney-general, with a copy of the bill, and procure 
him to give in an anfwer thereto ; in the making of 
which he may call in any perfon interefted in the caufe, 
or any officer, or others, to inftruét him, that the king 
be not prejudiced thereby, and his anfwer is to be put 
in without oath. 

But, befides the bufinefs relating to debtors, farm- 
ers, receivers, accountants, &c. all penal punith- 
ments, intrufion, and forfeitures upon popular actions, 
are matters likewife cognizable by this court ; where 
there alfo fits a puifne-baron, who adminifters the oaths 
to high theriffs, bailiffs, auditors, receivers, collectors, 
comptrollers, furveyors, and fearchers of all the cu- 
ftoms, &c. 

The exchequer in Scotland has the fame privileges 
and jurifdiGtion as that of England; and all matters 
competent to the one are likewife competent tothe 
other. 
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Black Book of the Excurguer, is a book under the 


keeping of the two chamberlains of the exchequer ; 
faid to have been compofed in 1175 by Gervais of 
Tilbury, nephew of king Henry II. and divided into 
feveral chapters. Herein is contained a defcription of 
the court of England, as it then ftood, its officers, their 
ranks, privilegee, wages, perquifites, power, and jurif- 
diGtion ; and the revenues of the crown, both in mo- 
ney, grain, and cattle. Here we find, that for one 
fhilling, as much bread might be bought as would ferve 
ioc men a whole day; that the price of a fat bul- 
lock was only 12 fhillings, and a fheep four, &c. 
Chancellor of the Excurquer. See CHANCELLOR. 
Excuequer- Bills. By ftatute 5 Annc. 13. the lord- 
treafurers may caufe exchequer-bills to be made of 
any fums not exceeding 1,500,000 I. for the ufe of the 
war; and the duties upon houfes were made charge- 
able with 41.108. per cent. per annum to the bank 
for circulating them. The bank not paying the bills, 
actions to be brought againft the company, and the 
money and damages recovered: and if any exchequer- 
bills be loft, upon affidavit of it before a baron of the 
exchequer, and certificate from fuch baron, and fecu- 
rity to pay the fame if found, duplicates are to be made 
out: alfo when bills are defaced, new ones fhall be de- 
livered. The king; or his officers in the exchequer, 
by former ftatutes, might borrow money upon the cre- 
dit of bills, payable on demand, with intereft after the 
rate of 3d. per diem for every tool. bill. And by 
8 & 9 W. 3. c. 20. an intereft of 5d. a-day was allow- 
ed forevery 100]. But12 W. 3. c. 1. lowered the in- 
tereft on thefe bills to 4d. a-day per cent. And by 12 
Ann. c. 11. it is funk to 2d. a-day.— Forging exche- 
quer bills, or the indorfements thereof, is felony. 
EXCISE, (from the Belgic acciife, tributum, 
6 tribute),”? an inland duty or impofition, paid fome- 
times upon the confumption of the commodity, or fre- 
quently upon the wholefale, which is the laft ftage 
before the confumption. This is doubtlefs, impartial- 
ly fpeaking, the moft ceconomical way of taxing the 
fubje& ; the charges of levying, colleGing, and ma- 
naging the excife-duties, being confiderably lefs in 
proportion than in other branches of the revenue: It 
alfo renders the commodity cheaper to the confumer, 
than charging it with cuftoms to the fame amount 
would do ; for the reafon juft now given, becaufe ge- 
nerally paid in a much later ftage of it. But, at the 
fame time, the rigour and arbitrary proceedings of ex- 
cife-laws them hardly compatible with the temper of a 
free nation. For the frauds that might be committed 
in this branch of the revenue, unlefs a ftri€t watch is 
‘kept, make it neceflary, wherever it is eftablifhed, to 
give the officers a power of entering and fearching the 
houfes of fuch as deal in excifeable commodities, at any 
hour of the day, and, in many cafes, of the night like- 
wife. And the proceedings, in cafe of tranfgreffions, 
are fo fummary and fudden, that a man may be con- 
‘victed in two days time in the penalty of many thou- 
fand pounds, by two commiflioners or juftices of the 
peace ; to the total exclufion of the trial by jury, and 
difregard of the common law. For which reafon, tho’ 
lord Clarendon tells us, that to his knowledge the earl 
of Bedford (who was made lord treafurer by king 
Charles 1. to oblige his parliament) intended to have 
fet up the excife in England, yet it never made a part 
Vou. VIL. Part I. 
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of that unfortunate prince’s revenue; being firft iatro- 
duced, on the model of the Dutch prototype, by the 
parliament itfelf after its rupture with the crown. Yet 
{uch was the opinion of its general unpopularity, that 
when in 1642 “* asperfions were caft by malignant per- 
fons upon the houfe of commons, that they intended to 
introduce excifes, the houfe for its vindication therein 
did declare, that thefe rumours were falfe and f{canda- 
lous, and that their authors fhould be apprehended and 
brought to condign punifhment.” Its original efta- 
blifhment was in 1643, and its progrefs was gradual ; 
being at firt laid upon thofe perfons and commodities 
where it was fuppofed the hardfhip would be leaft per- 
ceivable, viz. the makers and venders of beer, ale, cy- 
der, and perry; and the royalifts at Oxford foon fol - 
lowed the example of their brethren at Weftminfter, by 
impofing a fimilar duty: both fides protefting, that it 
fhould be continued no longer than to the end of the 
war, and then be utterly abolifhed. But the parlia- 
ment at Weftminfter foon after impofed it on fleh, 
wine, tobacco, fugar, and fuch a multitude of other 


commodities, that it might be fairly denominated gene- _ 


ral: in purfuance of the plan laid down by Mr Pymme 
(who feems to have been the father of the excife), in his 
letter to Sir John Hotham, fignifying, “* that they 
had proceeded in the excife to many particulars, and 
intended to go on farther; but that it would be ne- 
ceflary to ufe the people to it by little and little.” And 
afterwards, when the nation had been accuftomed to it 
for a feries of years, the fucceeding champions of li- 
berty boldly and openly declared ‘* the impoft of ex- 
cife to be the moft eafy and indifferent levy that could 
be laid upon the people;’’ and accordingly continued 
it during the whole ufurpation. Upon king Charles’s 
return, it having then been long eftablifhed and its 
produce well known, fome part of it was given to the 
crown, in 12 Car. II. by way of purchafe for the feudal 
tenures and other oppreffive parts of the hereditary reve- 
nue. But, from its firft original to the prefent time, its 
very name has been odious to the people. It has, never- 
thelefs, beenimpofed onabundance of other commodities 
in the reigns of king William III. and every fucceeding 
prince, to fupport the enormous expences occafioned 
by our wars on the continent. ‘Thus brandies and o- 
ther fpirits are now excifed at the diftillery ; printed 
filks and linens, at the printer’s ; ftarch and hair pow- 
der, at the maker’s; gold and filver wire, at the 
wiredrawer’s; all plate whatfoever, firft in the hands 
of the vender, who pays yearly for a licence to fell it, 
and afterwards in the hands of the occupier, who alfo 
pays‘an annual duty for having it in his cuftody ; and 
coaches and other wheel-carriages, for which the occu- 
pier is excifed; tho’ not with the fame circumftances of 
arbitrary flri€tnefs with regard to plate and coaches as 
in the other inftances. To thefe we may add coffee 
and tea, chocolate and cocoa pafte, for which the du- 
ty is paid by the retailer; all artificial wines, common- 
ly called /weets; paper and pafteboard, firit whea 
made, and again if ftained or printed; malt, as before- 
mentioned; vinegars; and the manufa@ure of glafs; 
for all which the duty is paid by the manufaQurer ; 
hops, for which the perfon that gathers them is an- 
fwerable ; candles and foap, which are paid for at the 
maker’s ; malt liquors brewed for fale, which are ex- 
cifed at the brewery; cyder and perry at the ven- 
p | 
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der’s ; leather and fkins, at the tanner’s; and, lately, 
tobacco, at the manufaCturer’s: A lift, which no 
friend to his country would wifh to fee farther in- 
creafed. 

The excife. was formerly 
managed for the king by commiffioners in both king- 
doms, who receive the whole produ& of the excife, 
and pay it into the exchequer. Thefe commiffioners 
are nine in number in England, and five in Scotland. 
The former have a falary of 1000 Ll. a-year, the latter 
6001. They are obliged by oath to take no fee or re- 
ward but from the king himfelf ; and from them ‘there 
lies an appeal to five other commiflioners called commi/- 
fioners of appeals. 

EXCISION, in furgery, the cutting out, or cutting 
off, any part of the body. 

Excision, in a fcripture fenfe, means the cutting off 
of a perfon from his people, by way of punifhment for 
fome fin by him committed. The Jews, Selden in- 
forms us, reckon up 36 crimes, to which they pretend 
this punifhment is due. The Rabbins reckon three 
kinds of excifion ; one, which deftroys only the body ; 
another, which deftroys the foul only ; and a third, 
which deftroys both body and foul. The firft kind of 
excifion they pretend is an untimely death; the fecond 
is an utter extinGion of the foul; and the third, a 
compound of the two former: thus, making the foul 
mortal or immortal, fays Selden, according to the de- 
grees of mifbehaviour and wickednefs of the people. 

EXCLAMATION. See Oratory, n° 85. 

EXCLUSION, or Bill of Exctiusion, a bill pro- 
pofed about the clofe of the reign of king Chas rH, 
for excluding the duke of York, the king’s brother, 
from the throne, on account of his being a Papitt. 


EXCLUSIVE, i is fometimes ufed adjectively, thus; 


A patent carries with it an exclufive privilege. Come 
times adverbially : as, He fent bi all the numbers from 
n° 145 ton° 247 exclufive; that is, all between thefe two 
numbers, which themfelves were excepted. 

EXCOECARIA, in botany: A genus of the tri- 
andria order, belonging to the dioecia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 38th 
order, Tricocce. The male amentum is naked; there 
is no calyx nor corolla; there are three ftyles, anda 
tricocous capfule. ‘There is but one f{pecies, the agal- 
locha; or aloes-wood, a native of China and fome of 
the Indian iflands, is about the fame height and form 
as the olive tree. Its trunk is of three colours, and 
contains three forts of wood: the heart is that of tam- 
bac or calombac, which is dearer in the Indies than 
even gold itfelf. It ferves to perfume cloaths and a- 
partments ; and is efteemed a fovereign cordial in faint- 
ing fits, a reftorative in the palfy, arfd a cure for afca- 
rides in children. It is burnt as incenfe in the Chinefe 
and Indian temples; and it‘is alfo ufed to fet the moit 
precious jewels that are worked in the Indies. 

The aloes-wood is very highly valued ; and itrange 
fables were invented as to the origin of the tree that 
yields it; fome pretending that it grew in Paradife, and 
was only conveyed to us by means of the rivers over- 
flowing their banks and {weeping off the trees in their 

way; others affirming that it grew on inacceffible 
mountains, where it was guarded by certain wild beatts, 
&c. The Siamefe ambafladors to the court of France 
in 1686, who brought a prefent of this. wood from 
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their emperor, firft gave the Europeans any confiftent Excommu- — 


account of it. See Xrzo- Alves. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, an ecclefiaftical penal- 
ty or cenfure, whereby fuch perfons as are guilty of 
any notorious crime or offence, are {eparated from the 
communion of the church, and deprived of all {piritual 
advantages. 

Fxcommunication is founded on a natural right 
which all focieties have, of excluding out of their body 
fuch as violate the laws thereof; and it was originally 
inftituted for preferving the purity of the church; but 
ambitious ecclefiaftics converted it by degrees into en 
engine for promoting their own power, and inflicted it 
on the mott frivolous occafions. 

The power of excommunication, as well as other 
aéts of ecclefiaftical difcipline, was lodged in the hands 
of the clergy, who diftinguifhed it into the greater and 
Lefer. The leflerexcommunication, fimply called aphori/- 
mos, ‘{feparation or fufpenfion”, confitted in excluding 
men from the participation of the eucharift, and the 
prayers of the faithful. But they were not expelled 
the church ; for they had the privilege of being pxe- 

ent at the reading of the Scriptures, the fermons, and 
the prayers of the catechumens and penitents. This 
excommunication was inflicted for leffer crimes; fuch 
as neglecting to attend the fervice of the church, mil- 
behaviour in it, and the like. 

The greater excommunication, called panteles apho- 
rifmos, ** total feparation and anathema’”’,-confifted in an 
abfolute and entire exclufion from the church and ian 
participation of all its rites. When any perfon wa 
thus excommunicated, notice was given of it by circu- 
lar letters to the moft eminent churches all over the 
world, that they might all confirm this a¢t of difcipline, 
by refufing to admit the delinquent to their commu- 
nion, The confequences of this latter excommunication 
were very terrible. The excommunicated: perfon was 
avoided in civil commerce and outward converfation. 
No one was to receive him into his houfe, nor eat at 
the fame table with him; and when dead, he was de- 
nied the folemn rites of burial. 

The Romifh pontifical takes notice of three kinds of 
excommunication, 1. The minor, incurred by thofe 
who have any correfpondence with an excommunica- 
ted perfon. 2. The major, which falls upon thofe who 
difobey the commands of the holy fee, or refufe to fub- 


mit to certain points of difcipline; in confequence of. 


which they are excluded from the church militant and 
triumphant, and delivered over to the devil and his an- 
gels. 3. Anathema, which is properly that pronoun- 
ced by the pope againft heretical princes and countries. 
In former ages, thefe papal fulminations were moft 
terrible things; but at prefent, they are formidable to 
none but a few petty flates of Italy. 


Excommunication, in the Greek church, cuts off the - 
offender from all communion with the 318 fathers of © 


the firft council of Nice, and with the faints; configns 
him over to the devil and the traitor Judas ;. and con- 
demns his body to remain after death as hard as a flint 


or piece of fteel, unlefs he humbles himfelf and makes- 


atonement for his fins by a fincere repentance. The 
form abounds with dreadful imprecations; and the 


Greeks affert, that if a perfon dies excommunicated, . 


the devil enters into the lifelefs corpfe ; and therefore, 
in order to prevent it, the relations of the deceafed cut 
his i. 


nication. 
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Excomnu+ his body in pieces, and boil them in wine. 
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It isa cus 
ftom for the patriarch-of Jerufalem annually to excom- 
municate the pope and the church of Rome on which 
occafron, together with a great deal of idle ceremony, 
be drives a nail into the ground with a hammer, as a 
mark of malediGtion. 

The form of excommunication in the church of Eng- 
land anciently ran thus: ‘¢ By the authority of God 
the Father Almighty, the Son and Holy Ghoft, and 
of Mary the bleffed mother of God, we excommuni- 
cate, anathematize, and fequelter from the pale of ho- 
ly mother church, &c.”” The caufes of excommuni- 
cation in England are, contempt of the bifhop’s fourt, 
herefy, negleé&t of public worfhip and the facraments, 
incontinency, adultery, fimony, &c. It is deferibed to 
be twofold. The lefs is an ecclefiaftical cenfure, ex- 
cluding the party from the participation of the facra- 
ments: the greater proceeds farther, and excludes him 
not only from’thefe, but from the company of all Chri- 
ftians. But if the judge of any fpiritual court excom- 
municates a man for a caufe of which he hath not the 
legal cognizance, the party may have an action againtft 
him at common law, and he is alfo liable to be indicted 
at the fuit of the king. 

Heavy as the penalty of excommunication is, confi- 
dered in a ferious light, there are, notwithftanding, 
many obitinate or profligate men, who would defpife 
the drutum fulmen of mere ecclefiaftical cenfures, efpe- 
cially when pronounced by a petty furrogate in the 


country, for railing or contumelious words, for non-— 


payment of fees or cofts, or other trivial caufe. he 
common law, therefore, compaflionately fteps in to 
their aid, and kindly lends a fupporting hand to an 
otherwife tottering authority. Imitating herein the 
policy of the ancient Britons, among whom, according 
to Cefar, whoever were interdicted by the druids from 
their facrifices, ‘¢ In numero impiorum ac f{celeratorum 
habentur : ab iis omnes decedunt, aditum eorum fermo- 
nemque defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione incommodi 
accipiant: neque iis petentibus jus redditur, neque ho- 
nos ullus communicatur.”’ And fo with us, by the com- 
mon law, an excommunicated perfon is difabled.to do 
any act that is required to be done by one that i8produs 
et legalis homo. He cannot ferve upon juries ; cannot be 
a witnefs in any court; and, which is the worft of all, 
cannot bring an action, either real or perfonal, to reco- 
ver lands or money due to him. Nor‘is this the whole : 
for if, within 40 days after the feritence has been pub- 
lifhed in the church, the offender does not fubmit and 
abide by the fentence of the fpiritual court, the bifhop 
may certify fuch contempt to the king in chancery. 
Upon which there iffues out a’ writ to the fheriff of the 
county, called from the bifhop’s certificate a fgaifica- 
vit; or from its effet, a writ de excommunicato capi- 
endo; and the fheriff fhall thereupon take the offen- 
der and imprifon him in the county jail, till he is re- 
conciled to the church, and fuch reconciliation certifi- 
ed by the bifhop; upon which another writ de excom- 
municato deliberando, tues out of chancery to deliver 
and releafe him. 

ExcommunicatTion was alfo practifed among the 
Jews, who ufed to expel from their fynagogue fuch as 
had committed any grievous crime. See the Gofpel 
according to St John,. ix. 22. xii. 42. xvi. 2. And 


Jofeph. Antiq. Jud. lib. ix. cap. 22. and lib. xvi. cap. 2. 
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Godwyn, in his Mofes and Aaron, diftinguifhes three Excominurs 


degrees, or kinds, of excommunication among the 
Jews. The firft he finds intimated in Johnix. 22. The 
fecond in 1 Cor. v. 5. And the third in 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 
See Nipput. 

The rule of the Benedictines gives the name excomi- 
munication to the being excluded from the oratory, and 
the common table of the houfe, in our inns of court 
called difcemmoning. ‘This was the punishment of fuch 
monks as came too late. 

Excommunication, or a being fecluded from a 
participation in the mylteries of religion, was alfo in 
ufe under paganifm. 

Such as were thus excommunicated were forbidden to 
‘affift or attend at the facrifices, or to enter within the 
temples; and were afterwards delivered over to the 
demons and furies of hell, with certain imprecations ; 
which was called among the Romans diris devovere, 
See EXECRATION. 

The Druids among the ancient Britons and Gauls, 
likewife, made ufe of excommunication againtt rebels; 
and interdi€ted the communion of their mytteries to 
fuch as refufed to acquiefce in their decifions. See 
Drums. 

EXCORIATION, in medicine and furgery, the 
galling, or rubbing off of the cuticle, efpecially of the 
parts between the thighs and about the anus. In adults, 
it is occafioned by riding, much walking, or other ve- 
hement exercife, and may be cured by vulnerary ap- 
plications. In children there is often an excoriation, 
not only of the parts near the pudenda, chiefly of the 
groin and fcrotum, but likewife in the wrinkles of the 
neck, under the arms, and in other places; proceeding 
from the acrimony of urine and fweat; and occafioning 
itching pains, crying, watching, reftleffnefs, &c. To 
remedy this, the parts affeted may be often wafhed 
with warm water, and {prinkled with drying powders, 
as chalk, hartfhorn, but efpecially tutty, lapis calami- 
naris, and cerufs, which may be tied loofely in a rag, 
and the powder fhook out on the parts. 

EXCREMENT, whatever is difcharged out of the 
body of animals after digeftion ; or the fibrous part of 
the aliment, mixed with the bile, faliva, and other fluids, 
Urine and the feces are the grois excrements that are 
difcharged out of the bladder or belly. Other excres 
ments are the various humours that are fecreted from 
the blood. through the different {trainers in the body, 
and which ferve for feveral ufes; fuch as the faliva, 
fweat, bile, the pancreatic juice, lymph, the femen, 
nails, the hair, the horns and hoofs of animals. 


Alchemifts, who have fought every where for their 


great work, as they called it, have particularly opera- 
ted much on the excrements of men and other animals; 
but philofophical chemiftry has acquired no know- 
ledge from all thefe alchemical labours, from the ob- 
{curity with which their authors have defcribed them. 
The philofophic chemitts have not much examined ani- 
mal excrements. Of thefe, Homberg is the only one 
who has particularly analyfed and examined human 


ordure; and this was done to fatisfy an alchemical 


project of one of his friends, who pretended that from 
this matter a white oil could be obtained, without 
{mell, and capable of fixing mercury into filver. The 
oil was found by Homberg, but mercury was not fix- 


ed by it. 
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The labours of this able chemift were not, however, 
ufelefs, like thofe of the alchemifts; becaufe he has 
clearly related the experiments he made on this matter, 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. Thefe 
experiments are curious, and teach feveral effential 
things concerning the nature of excrements. The re- 
fult of thefe experiments is as follows: Frefh human 
feces, being diftilled to drynefs in a water bath, furnifh 
a clear, watery, infipid liquor, of a difagreeable fmell, 
but which contains no volatile alkali ; which is a proof 
that this matter, although nearly in a putrefaétive 
ftate, is not however putrefied ;_ for all fubitances real- 
ly putrid furnifh with this degree of heat a manifeft 
volatile alkali*. The dry refiduum of the foregoing 
experiment, being diftilled in a retort with a gradua- 
ted fire, furnifhes a volatile alkaline fpirit and falt, a 
fetid oil, and leaves a refiduous coal. .Thefe are the 
fame fubftances which are obtained from all animal 
matters. 

Human feces, diluted and lixiviated in water, fur- 
nifh by filtration and evaporation of the water an oily 
falt of a nitrous nature, which deflagrates like nitre 
upon ardent coals, and which inflames in clofe veffels 
when heated to a certain degree. This fame matter 
yielded to Homberg, who treated it by a complete 
fermentation or putrefaCtion, excited by a digettion 
during 40 days in a gentle water-bath heat, and who 
afterwards diftilled it, an oil without colour, and with- 


_out bad fmell, and fuch as he endeavoured to find; 


but which did not, as we faid before, fix mercury into 
filver. 
EXCRESCENCE, in furgery, denotes every pre- 
ternatural tumour which arifes upon the fkin, either in 
the form of a wart or tubercle. If they are born with 


a perfon, as they frequently are, they are called nevi 
materni, or marks from the mother; but if the tu- 
mour is large, fo as to depend from the fkin, like a 
flefhy mafs, it is then called a /arcoma. See Surcery. 
EXCRETION, cr SecrETION, in medicine, a fe- 
paration of fome fluid, mixed with the blood, by means 


of the glands. Excretions, by which we mean thofe 
that evacuate fuperfluous and heterogeneous humours, 
purify the mafs ofeblood: the humours which are ge- 
nerated in the blood are excreted by the glands, and 
are replaced by a fufficient quantity of aliment. 

EXCRETORY, in anatomy, a term applied to 
certain little di@s or veffels, deftined for the recep- 
tion of a fluid, fecreted in certain glandules, and other 
vifcera, for the excretion of it in the appropriated 
places. 
- EXCUBIA, in antiquity, the watches and guards 
kept in the day by the Roman ‘oldiers. They are 
contradiftinguifhed from the vigilie which were kept 
in the night. The excubie were placed either at the 
gates and entrenchments or in the camp; for the lat- 
ter there was allowed a whole manipulus to attend be- 
fore the pretorium, and four foldiers to the tent of 
every tribune. The excubie at the gates of the camp, 
and at the entrenchments, were properly called _flationes. 
One company of foot and one troop of horfe were af- 
figned to each of the four gates every day. To de- 
fert their poft, or abandon their corps of guards, was 
an unpardonable crime. 

The ériarii, as the moft honourable order of foldiers, 
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were excufed from the ordinary watches; yet being Exculpa- | 


Ex 


placed oppofite to the eguites, they were obliged to have 
an eye over them. 

Letrers of EXCULPATION, in Scots law, a 
writ or fummons iffued by authority of the court of 
jutticiary, at the inftance of 4 pannel, for citing wit- 
neffes to prove his defences, or his objections to any of 
the jury or witneffes cited againft him. 

~EXCUSATTI, in church hiftory, aterm ufed to de- 
note flaves, who flying to any church for fanétuary, 
were excufed and pardoned by their maflers; but thefe 
were obliged to take an oath to that purpofe before 
they could have them again; and, if they broke the 
oath, they were punifhed and fined as perfons guilty 
of perjury. 

EXEAT, in church-difcipline, a Latin term, ufed 
for a permiffion which a bifhop grants a prieft to go 
out of his diocefe ; or an abbot to a religious to go 
out of his monattery. 

The word is alfo ufed in feveral great fchools for 
leave given a {cholar or ftudent to go out. His mater 
has given him an exeat. 

EXECRATION, in antiquity, a kind of punith- 
ment, confifting of direful curfes and marks of infamy : 
fuch was that ufed againft Philip king of Macedon 
by the Athenians. A general aflembly of the people 
being called, they. made a decree, that all the ftatues 
and images of that king, and of all his anceftors, fhould 
be demolifhed, and their very name razed; that all 
the feftivals, facred rites, priefts, and whatever elfe had 
been inftituted in honour of him, fhould be profaned; 
that the very places where there had been any monu- 
ment or in{cription to his honour, fhould be deteftable ; 
that nothing fhould be fet up, or dedicated in them, 
which could be done in clean places; and, laftly, that 
the priefts, as often as they prayed for the Athenian 
people, allies, armies, and fleets, fhould as many times 
deteft and execrate Philip, his children, kingdom, land 
and fea forces, and the whole race and name of the 
Macedonians. 

At the taking and demolifhing of cities, it was 
ufual amongit the Jews, Greeks. and Romans, to pro- 
nounce’curfes upon, and load with direful execrations, 
the rebuilders of them. 

'. EXECUTION, in a general fenfe, the a& of ac- 
complifhing, finifhing, or atchieving any thing. 

Execution, in law, the completing or finifhing 
fome aét, as of judgment, deed, &c.'and it ufually fig- 
nifies the obtaining pofleffion of any thing recovered. 
by judgment of law. 

Sir Edward Coke obferves, that there are two forts. 
of executions: the one final; and the other a quoufque,. 
that tends to an end. Anexecution final, is that which 
makes money of the defendant’s goods; or extends to 
his lands, and delivers them to the plaintiff, who ac- 
cepts the fame in fatisfaQion; and this is the end of 
the fuit, andthe whole that the king’s writ requires ta 
be done. The writ of execution with a quoufque, tho’ 
it tends to an end, yet is not final, as in the cafe of a 
capias ad fatisfac. where the defendant’s body is to be 
taken, in order that the plaintiff may be fatisfied for. 
his debt. See Capras. 

Executions are either in perfonal, real, or mixed ac- 
tions. Ina perfonal ation, the execution may be made 

three. 


| See Fudge- 
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three ways, viz. by the writ of capias ad fatisfaciendum, 
againft the body of the defendant ; feri facias, againft 
his goods; or e/egit, againft his lands. See Fuari Facias 
and Exeerr. . 
In areal and mixed ation, the execution is by writ 
of habere facias fafinam, and habere poféfionem.* Writs 
of execution bind the property of goods only from the 
time of delivery of the writ to the theriff; but the 
land is boynd from the day of the judgment obtained : 
and here the fale of any goods for valuable confidera- 
tion, after a judzment, and before the execution award- 
ed, will be good. It is otherwife as to lands, of which 
execution may be made, even on a purchafe after the 
judgment, though the defendant fell fuch land before 
execution. Likewife, fheriffs may deliver in execution. 
all the lands whereof others fhall be feifed in trutt for 
him, againft whom execution is had on a judgment, &c. 
When any judgment is figned, the execution may 
be taken out immediately thereon ; but if it be not if- 
fued within a year and a day after, where there is no 
fault in the defendant, as in the cafe of an injun¢tion, 
writ of error, &c. there muft be a /cire facias, to re- 
vive the judgment ; though, if the plaintiff {ues out 
any writ of execution within the year, he may continue 
it after the year is expired. After judgment againft 
the defendant, in an aétion wherein fpecial bail is given, 
the plaintiff is at liberty to have execution againft fuch 
defendant, or againft his bail: but this is underftood 
where the defendant does not render himfelf, accord- 
ing to law, in fafeguard of the bail: and execution 
may not regularly be fued forth againft a bail, till a 
default is returned againft the principal: -alfo if the 
plaintiff takes the bail, he fhall never take the principal. 
It is held that an execution may be executed after the 
death of the defendant: for his executor, being privy 
thereto, is liable as well as the teftator. The execu- 
tor is an entire thing, fo that he who begins muft end 
it: therefore, a new fheriff may diftrain an old one, to 
fell the goods feized on a diftringas, and to bring the 
money into court. 
Execution, in criminal cafes, the completion of 
human punifhment. This follows judgment +; and 
mutt in all cafes, capital as well as otherwife, be ‘per- 
formed by the legal officer, the fheriff or his deputy ; 
whofe warrant for fo doing wag anciently by precept 
under the hand and feal of the judge, as it is flill prac- 
tifed in the court of the lord high fteward, upon the 
execution of a peer: though, in the court of the peers 
in parliament, it is done by writ from the king. Af- 
terwards it was eftablifhed, that in cafe of life, the 
judge may command execution to be done without any 
writ. And now the ufage is, for the judge to fign the 
kalendar or lift of all the prifoners names, with their 
feparate judgments in the margin, which is left with 
the fheriff. As, for a capital felony, it is written op- 
polite to the prifoner’s name, ‘ let him be hanged by 
the neck ;”” formerly, in the days of Latin and abbre- 
viation, ** fuf. per coll.” for ‘* fufpendatur per collum.” - 
And this isthe only warrant that the fheriff has for 
fo material an a&t as taking away the life-of another. 
It may certainly afford matter of fpeculation, that in 
civil caufes there fhould be fuch a variety of writs of 
execution to recover a trifling debt, iffued in the king’s 
name, and under the feal of the court, without which 
the theriff cannot legally ftir one ftep ; and yet that the 
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execution of a man, the moft important and terrible Execution. - 
were paces) 


tafk of any, fhould depend upon a marginal note. 

. The fheriff, upon receipt of his warrant, is to do 
execution within a convenient time; which in the coun- 
try is alfo left at large. In London, indeed, a more fo- 
lemn and becoming exactnels is ufed, both ‘as to the 
warrant of execution and the time of executing there- 
ef: for the recorder, after reporting to the king in 
perfon the cafe of the feveral prifoners, and receiving 
his royal pleafure, that the law muft take its courfe, 
iffues his warrant to the fheriffs, direGting them to do 
execution on the day and at the place affigned. And 
in the court of king’s bench, if the prifoner be tried 
at the bar, or brought there by habeas corpus, a rule 
is made for his execution ; either fpecifying the time 
and place, or leaving it to the difcretion of the fheriff. 
And, throughout the kingdom, by ftatute 25 Geo. IT. 
c. 37. it is enacted that, in cafe of murder, the judge 
fhall invhis fentence dire& execution to be ‘performed 
on the next day but one after fentence pafled. But, 
otherwife, the time and place of execution are by law 
no part of the judgment. It has been well obferved, 
that it is of great importance that the punifhment 
fhould follow the crime as early as poffible; that the 
profpect of gratification or advantage, which tempts a. 
man to commit the crime, fhould inftantly awake the 
attendant idea of punifhment. Delay of execution 
ferves only to-feparate thefe ideas; and then the exe- 
cution itfelf affetts the minds of the fpe¢tators rather 
as a terrible fight, than as the neceffary confequence 
of tranfgreffion. , 

The fheriff cannot alter the manner of the execution,. 
by fubftituting one death for another, without being- 
guilty of felony himfelf. It is held alfo by Sir Ed- 
ward Coke and Sir Matthew Hale, that even the king: 
cannot change the punifhment of the law, by altering 
the hanging or burning into beheading; though, whew 
beheading ts part of the fentence, the king may remit: 
the reft. And, notwithftanding fome examples to the 
contrary, Sir Edward Coke ftoutly maintains, that 
judicandum eft legibus, non exemplis. But others have: 
thought, and more juftly, that this prerogative, being: 
founded in mercy, and immemorially exercifed by the 
crown, is part of the common law. For hitherto, in 
every inftance, all thefe exchanges have been for more 
merciful kinds of death; and how far this may alfo- 
fall within the king’s power of granting conditional 
pardons (viz. by remitting a fevere kindof death, on 
condition that the criminal fubmits to a milder) is a 
matter that may bear confideration. It is obfervable, 
that when Lord Stafford was executed for the popift: 
plot in the reign of King’ Charles II. the then fheriffs 
of London, having received the king’s writ for be- 
heading him, petitioned the Houfe of Lords, for a 
command or order from their lordfhips, how the faid 
judgment fhould be executed: for, he being profecuted: 
by impeachment, they entertained a notion (which is. 
faid to have been countenanced by Lord Ruffel), that 
the king could not pardon any, part of the fentence. 
The lords refolved, that the. fcruples of the theriffs- 
were unneceflary ; and declared, that the king’s writ 
ought to be obeyed: Difappointed of raifing a flame 
in that affembly, they immediately fignified totheHoufe - 
of Commons by one of the members, that they were not 
fatisfied ‘as to the power of the faid writ. hat houfy 
I. tools: 
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be 109 took two days to confider of it ; and: then fullenly.re- 
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folved, that the houfe was content that the theriff do 
execute Lord Stafford by fevering his head from his 
body. It is farther related, that when afterwards the 
fame Lord Ruflel: was condemned for high treafon up: 
on indictment, the king, while he remitted the i igno- 
minious part of the fentence, obferved,. ‘* that his 
Lordthip would now find he was poffeffed of that pre- 
rogative, which in the cafe of Lord Stafford he had 
denied him.””? One can hardly determine (at this di- 
flance from thofe turbulent times), which mott to dif- 
approve of, the indecent and fanguinary zeal of the 
fubjeét, or the cool and cruel farcafm of the fovereign. 
To conclude: it is clear, that if, upon judgment to 
be hanged by the neck till he is dead, the criminal be 
not thoroughly killed, but revives, the fheriff mutt 
hang him again. For the former hanging was no ex- 
ecution of the fentence 5 and, if a falfe tendernéfs. were 
to be indulged in fuch cafes, a multitude of collufions 
might enfue. Nay, even while abjuratione were in 
force, fuch acriminal, fo mente was not allowed to 
take fan€tuary and abjure the realm; but his fleeing to 
fan€tuary was held an efcape in the fhiser: 
Execution, in the law of Scotland. 
Part IID. n° cluxxv. 52. claxxvi. 19. 
Execution, in the French mufic, is ufed to-de- 
note the manner of finging, or of the performance of 
a fong. ‘* As tothe manner of finging, called in 
France execution, no nation may, with any probabi- 
liry, difpute it with the French. If the French, 
by their commerce with the Italians, have gained a 
bolder compofition, the Italians have made their ad- 
vantage of the French, in learning of them a more 
polite, moving, and exquifite execution.”? St Evre- 


See Law, 
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EXECUTIVE rower. The fupreme executive 
power of thefe kingdoms is vefted by our laws in a 
dingle perfon, the king or queen for the time being. 
See the article Kine. 

The executive power, in this ftate, hath a right to 
~a negative in parliament, 7. e. to refufe affent to any 
atts offered; otherwife the other two branches of le- 
giflative power would, or might, become defpotic. 

EXECUTOR, a perfon nominated by a teftator, to 
take care to fee his will and teftament executed or per- 
formed, and his effects difpofed of according to the 
tenor ofthe will. See Law. 

Executor, in Scots law, fignifies either the perfon 
intitled to fueceed to the moveable eftate of one decea- 
fed, or who by law or fpecial appointment is. intruited 
with the adminiitration of it. 

EXECUTORY, in law, is where an eftate in fee, 
that is made by deed or fine, is to be executed after- 
wards by entry, livery, or writ. Leafes for years, an- 
nuities, conditions, &c. are termed inheritances éxecu- 
tory. 
EXECUTRY, in Scots law, is the moveable eftate 
falling to the executor. Under executry, or moveables, 
is comprehended evéry thing that moves itfelf, or can 
be moved; fuch as corns, cattle, furniture, ready mo- 
ney, &c. 

EXEDRA, in antiquity, denoted halls with many 
feats, where the philofophers, rhetoricians, and men 
of learning, met. for difcourfe and difputation. The 
words occurs in ecclefiaftical writers as a general name 
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for fiich buildings as were dittin@ from the main body 
of the churches, and yet within the limits of the church 
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taken in its largeft fenfe. Among the exedre the chief a 


was the BaprisTeEry. 
EXEGESIS. a difcourfe by way of explanation or 
comment upon any fubject. In the Scotch univerfi- 
ties, there is an exercife among the ftudents in divinity, 
called an exegefis, in which a ‘quettion is ftated by the 
refpondent, who is then oppofed by two or three o- 
ther ftudents. in their turns; during which time the 
profefflor moderates, and folves. the difficulties which 
the refpondent cannot overcome. 


EXEGETES, (formed of «Enysoueu 6 T explain,”). 


aniong the Athenians, perfons learned. in. the laws, 
whom the judges ufed. to confult in capital caufes. 


EXEGETICA, in algebra, the art of finding, aM 


ther in numbers or lines, the roots of the equatioa of a 


problem, according as the problem is either numerical 


or geometrical. 

EXEMPLAR, a model, or pial to be imita- 
ted, or copied. See Moper. 

Exempiar alfo denotes. the idea, or image, concei- 
ved or formed in the mind of the artilt, whereby he 
conducts. his work. Such is the idea of Czfar, which 
a-painter has in his mind when he goes to make a pic- 
ture of Cacfar. 

EXEMPLIFICATION of keétters Patent, denotes 
am exampler, or copy of letters patent, made from, 
the inrolment thereof, and fealed with the great {eal 
of England. Such exemplitications are as effectual.to 
be fhowed, or pleaded, as the letters patent themfelves, 

EXEMPTION, in law, a privilege to be free from 
fome fervice or appearance: thus, barons and peers of 
the realm are, on account of their dignity, exempted 
from being fworn upon inquefts; and knights, clergy- 
men, and others, from appearing at the fheriff’s turn. 
Perfons of 70 years of age, apothecaries, &c. are alfo 
by law exempted from ferving on juries; and juftices of 
the peace, attorneys, &c. from parith-offices. 

EXERCISE, among phyficians, fuch an agitation 
of the body as produces falutary effeéts in the animal 
economy. 

Exercife may be faid to be either aétive or paflive, 
The active is walking, hunting, dancing, playing at 
bowls, and the like; as alfo {peaking, and other la- 
bour of the bedy and mind. The paffive is riding in 
a coach, on horfeback, or-in any other manner. Ex- 
ercife may be continued to a beginning of wearinefs, 
and ought to be ufed before dinner in a pure light 
air; for which reafon, journeys, and going into the 
country, contribute greatly to preferve and re-eftablith 
health. 

I’xercife increafes thé circulation of the blood, atte- 
nuates and divides the fluids, and promotes a regular 
perfpiration, as well as a due fecretion of all the hu- 
mours ; for it accelerates the animal fpirits,“ and facili- 
tates their diftribution into all the fibres of the body, 
firengthens the parts, creates an appetite, and helps 
digeftion. Whence it arifes, that thofe who accuftom 
themfelves to exercife are generally very robuft, and 
feldom fubjeé to difeafes, . 

Boerhaave recommends bodily exercife in difeafes 
of a weak and lax fibre. By ridiag on horfeback, fays 
his commentator, the pendulous vifcera of the abdo- 
men are fhaken every moment, and gently rubbed as 
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bExercife. jt were one againft another, while inthe mean trme'the 


pure air ats on the lungs with greater forte. But it 
is to be obferved that a ‘weak man fhould not ride with 


_a full ftomach, but either before dinner, or after the 


digeftion is near finifhed ; for when the ftomach is dif- 
tended, weak people do not bear thefe concuffions of 
the horfe without difficulty ; but when the prime vive 
are near empty, the remaining feces are difcharged by 
this concuffion. ‘Sailing ina fhip is alfo an exercife of 
great ufe to weak people. Tf the veffel meves with an 
even motion, by increafing perfpiration it ufwally ex- 


cites a wonderful alacrity, creates an appetite, and pro- 


motes digeftion. Thefe ‘exercifes are more efpecially 
ferviceable to weak people; but, in order to ‘ftrengthen 
the body by mufcular motion, running, and bodily ex- 
ercifes, are to be ufed. In thefe we fhould begin with 
the moft gentle, fuch as walking, and increafe it by 
degrees till we come to running. Thofe exercifes of the 
body are more efpecially ferviceable which give delight 
to the mind at the fame time, as tetinis, fencing, &c.; 
for which reafon, the wifdom of antiquity appointed 
rewards for thofe who excelled in thefe gymnattic ex- 
ercifes, that by this means the badies of their youth 
might be hardened for warlike toils. 

As nothing is more conducive to health than mode- 
rate exercife, fo violent exercife diffipates the fpirits, 
weakens the body, deftroys the elafticity of the fibres, 
and exhaufts the fluid parts of the blood. No wonder, 
then, that acute and mortal fevers often arife from too 
violent exercife of the body; for the motion of the 
venous blood towards the heart being quickened by the 
contra¢tion of the mufcles, and the veins being thus 
depleted, the arteries more eafily propel#heir contain- 
ed humours through the f{malleft extremities into the 
now lefs refilling veins ; and therefore the velocity of 
the circulation will be increafed through all the veffels, 
But this cannot be performed without applying the 
humours oftener, or in a greater quantity, to the fe- 
cretory organs in the fame time, whence the more 
fluid parts of the blood will be diffipated, and what re- 
mains will be infpiffated ; and by the greater action of 
the veffels upon their contained fluids, and of the re- 
acting fluids upon the véffels, the blood acquires an in- 
flammatory denfity. Add to this, that by the violent 
attrition of the folids and fluids, together with the 
heat thence arifing, all the humours will incline to a 
greater acrimony, and the falts and oils of the blood 
will become more acrid and volatile. Hence, fays Boer- 
haave, thofe fevers which arife from too much exercife 
or motion, ‘are cured by reft of body and mind, with 
{uch aliments and medicines as moiften, dilute, and fof- 
ten or allay acrimony. 

The exercife of a foldier in camp, confidered as con- 
ducive to health, Dr Pringle dittinguifhes into three 
heads; the firft relating to his duty, the fecond to his 
living more commodioufly, and the third to his diver- 
fions. The firft, confifting chiefly in the exercife of. 
his arms, will be no lefs the means of preferving health 
than of making him expert in his duty: and frequent 
returns of this, early, and before the fun grows hot, 
will be made more advantageous than repeating it fel- 
dom, and ftaying out long at a time; for a camp af- 
fording little convenience for refrefiment, all unnecef- 
fary fatigue is to be avoided. As to the fecond article, 
catting boughs for fhading the tents, making trenches 


round them for carrying off the water, airingthe ftraw, Fxercife. 
cleaning their clothesand accoutrements, and affifting , 
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in the bufnefs of the mefs, ought to be no difagree- 
uble exercife to the men for fome part of the day. Laft- . 
ly, as to diverfions, the men muft be encouraged to 
them either by the example of ‘their officers, or by 
{mall premiums to thofe who fhall excel in any kind of 
fports as fhall be judged moft conducive tohealth: but 
herein great caution is neceflary, not to allow them to 
fatigue themifelves too much, efpecially in hot weather 
or fickly times ; but above all, that their cloaths be 
kept dry, wet clothes being the moft frequent caufes 
of camp-difeafes, f 

Exercise, in military affairs, isthe ranging a body 
of foldiers in form of battle, and making them perform 
the feveral motions and military evolutions with diffe- 


‘rent management of their arms, in order to make them 


expert therein. See alfo Worps of Command. 

Exercise, in the royal navy, is the preparatory 
praCiice of managing the artillery and {mall arms, in 
order to make the fhip’s crew perfeGly flilled therein, 
fo as to dire its execution fuccefsfully in the time 
of battle. 

The exercife of the great guns was, till lately, very 
complicated, and abounding with fuperfluities, in our 
navy, as well as all others. The following method 
was then fuccefsfully introduced by an officer of dis- 
ftinguifhed abilities. 

1ft, Silence. 

2d, Caft loofe your guns. 

3d, Level your guns. 

4th, Take out your tompions. 
5th, Run out your guis. 

6th, Prime. 

7th, Point your guns. 

8th, Fire. 

gth, Spunge your guns. 

1oth, Load with cartridge. 

1ith, Shot your guns. 

12th, Put in your tompions.. \ 

13th, Houfe your guns. 

14th, Secure your guns. 

Upon beat-to-arms (every body having immediately 
repaired to their quarters) thesmidfhipman command- 
ing a number of guns, is to fee that they are not with- 
out every neceflary article, as (at every gun) a fpunge,. 
powder-horn, with its priming wires, and a fufficient 
quantity of powder, crow, hand fpike, bed, quoin, 
train-tackle, &c. fending without delay for a fupply of 
any thing that may be amiffing; and for the greater 
certamty of not overlooking any deficiency, he is to 
give ftri&t orders to each captain under him, to make 
the like examination at his refpective gun, and to take 
care that every requifite is in a ferviceable condition, 
which he is to report accordingly. - And (befides the 
other advantages of this regulation) for the ftill more 
certain and fpeedy account being taken upon thefe oc- 
cafions, the midfhipman is to) give each man his charge - 
at quarters (as exprefled in the form of the monthly 
report), who is to fearch for his particular implements, . 
and, not finding them, is immediately to acquaint his. 
captain, that, upon his report to the midfhipman, they, 
may be-replaced. 

The man who takes care of the powder is to place 
himfelf on the oppofite fide of the deck from that: 

where: 
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Exercife. where we engage, except when fighting both fides at 


once, when he is to be amid-fhips. He is not to fuf- 
fer any other man to take a cartridge from him but 
he who is appointed to ferve the gun with that article, 
either in time of a real engagement or at exercife. 

Lanthorns are not to be brought to quarters in the 
night, until the midfhipman gives his orders for fo do- 
ing to the perfon he charges with that article. Every 
thing“being in its place, and not the leaft lumber in the 
way of the guns, the exercife begins with, 

1. “ Silence.” At this word every one is to ob- 
ferve a filent attention to the officers. 

2. « Caft loofe your guns.” The muzzle lafhing 
is to be taken off from the guns, and (being coiled up 
in a {mall compafs) is to be made faft to the eye-bolt 
above the port. ‘The lafhing-tackles at the fame time 
to be caft loofe, and middle of the breeching feized to 
the thimble of the pomillion. The fpunge to be taken 
down, and, with the crow, hand-fpike, &c. laid upon 
‘the deck by the gun. N. B. When prepared for en- 
gaging an enemy, the feizing within the clinch of the 
-breeching is to be cut, that the gun may come fuffi- 
ciently within-board for loading, and that the force of 
the recoil may be more fpent before it a€ts upon-the 
-breeching. 

3. * Level your guns.” The breech of your me- 
tal is to be railed fo as to admit the foot of the bed’s 
being placed upon the axle-tree of the carriage, with 
the quoin upon the bed, both their ends being even 
one with the other. N, B. When levelled for firing, 
the bed is to be lafhed to the bolt which fupports the 
snner end of it, that it may not be thrown out of its 
place by the violence of the gun’s motion when hot 
with frequent difcharges. : pinee 

4. * Take out your tompions.” ‘The tompion 1s 
to be taken out of the gun’s mouth, and left hanging 
by its laniard. 

5. “ Run out your guns.” With the tackles hook- 
ed to the upper bolts of the carriage, the gun is to 
be bowfed out as clofe as poffible, without the affift- 
ance of crows or hand-{pikes ; taking care at the fame 
- time to keep the breeching clear of the trucks, by 
hauling it rough the rings; it is then to be bent fo 
as to run clear when the gun is fired. When the gun 
is out, the tackle-falls are to be laid along-fide the car- 
riages in neat fakes, that, when the gun by recoiling 
overhauls them, they may not be fubjeét to get foul, as 
they would if in a common coil. 

6. * Prime.” If the cartridge is to be pierced 
with the priming-wire, and the vent filled with pow- 
der, the pan alfo is to be filled; and the flat fpace, ha- 
‘ving a fcore through it at the end of the pan, is to be 
covered, and this part of the priming is to be bruifed 
with the round part of the horn. The apron is to be 
laid over, and the horn hung up out of danger from the 
flath of the priming. 

. © Point your guns.” At this command the gun 
is, in the firft place, to be elevated to the height of 
the objeét, by means of the fide-fights ; and then the 
perfon pointing is to direct his fire by the upper fight, 
having acrow on one fide and a hand-{pike on the o- 
ther, to heave the gun by his dire€tion till he catches 
the object. Hn 

N. B. The men who heave the gun for pointing are 
‘to ftland between the fhip’s fide and their crows or 
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fay 
hand-f{pikes, to efcape the injury they might otherwife Exercife.” 
receive from their being ftruck againft them, or fplin- ' . 
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tered by a fhot ; and the man who attends the ‘captain 
with a match is to bring it at the word, ‘ Point your 
guns,” and kneeling upon one knee oppofite the train- 
truck of the carriage, and at fuch a diftance as to be 
able to touch the priming, is to turn his head from the 
gun, and keep blowing gently upon the lighted match 
to keep it clear from afhes. And as the mifling of an 
enemy in action, by negle& or want of coolnefs, is 
moft inexcufable, it is particularly recommended to 
have the people thoroughly inftruéted in pointing well, 
and taught to know the ill confequences of not ta- 
king proper means to hit their mark ; wherefore they 
fhould be made to- elevate their guns to the utmoft 
nicety, and then to point with the fame exadinefs, 
having caught the object through the upper fight. At 
the word, 

8.‘ Fire.’”? The match is inftantly to be put to the 
bruifed part of the priming ; and when the gun is dif- 
charged, the vent is to be clofed, in order to {mother 
any {park of fire that may remain in the chamber of 
the gun; and the man who {punges is immediately to 
place himfelf by the muzzle of the gun in readinefs ; 
when, at the next word, 

g. ** Spunge your gun.”? The fpunge is{to be ram- 
med down to the bottom of the chamber, and then 
twifted round, to extinguifh effe@tually any remains of 
fire ; and, when drawn out, to be ftruck againft the 
out-fide of the muzzle, to fhake off any {parks or {craps 
of the cartridge that may have come out with it; and 
next, its end is to be fhifted ready for loading; and 
while this is, doing, the man appointed to provide a 
cartridge is to go to the box, and by the time the 
fpunge is out of the gun, he is to have it ready ; and 
at the word, ~ 

10. ** Load with cartridge.’” The cartridge (with 
the bottom end firft, feam downwards, and a. wad 
after it) is to be put into the gun, and thruft a little 
way within the mouth, when the rammer is to be en- 
tered: the cartridge is then to be forcibly rammed 
down; and the captain at the fame time is to keep his 
priming-wire in the vent, and, feeling the cartridge, 
is to give the word home, when the rammer is to be 
drawn, and not before. While this is doing, the man 
appointed to provide a fhot is to provide one (or two, 
according to the order at that time) ready at the 
muzzle, with a wad likewife; and when the rammer 
is drawn, at the word,, 
rt. “ Shot your guns.” The fhot and wad upon it 
are to be put into the gun, and thruft a little way 
down, when the rammer is to be entered as before. 
The fhot and wad are to be rammed down to the car- 
tridge, and there have ‘a couple of forcible ftrokes ; 
when the rammer is to be drawn, and laid out of the 
way of the guns and tackles, if the exercife or action 
is continued; but if it is over, the fpunge is to be fe- 
cured in the place it is at-all times kept in. 

12. ‘¢ Put in your tompions.’’ The tompions to be 
put into the muzzle of the cannon. L 

13. ‘© Houfe your guns.” The feizing is to be 
put on again upon the clinched end of the breeching, 
leaving it no flacker than to admit of the guns being 
houfed with eafe. The quoin is to be taken from un- 
der the breech of the gun, and the bed, ftill refting 

upon 
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Exercife. upon the bolt, within the carriage, thruft under, till 


the foot of it falls off the axle-tree, leaving it to reft 
upon the end which projects out from the foot. The 
metal is to be let down upon this. The gun is to be 
placed exaétly fquare; andthe muzzle is to be clofe 
to the wood, in its proper place for pafling the muzzle- 
lafhings. 

14. * Secure your guns.” : The muzzle-lafhings 
mutt firft be made fecure, and then with one tackle 
(having all its parts equally taught with the breech- 
ing) the gun is to be lafhed. ‘T'he other tackle is to 
be bowfed taught, and by itfelf made faft, that it may 
be ready to caft off for lafhing a fecond breeching. 
N. B. Care muft be taken to hook the firft tackle to 
the upper bolt of the carriage, that it may not other- 
wife obftruél the reeving of the fecond breeching, and 
to give the greater length to the end part of the fall. 
No pains mutt be {pared in bowfing the lafhing very 
taught, that the gun may have the leaft play that is 
poflible, as their being loofe may be produétive of very 
dangerous confequences. ‘The quoin, crow, and hand- 
fpike, are to be put under the gun, the powder-horn 
hung up in its place, &c. 

Being engaged at any time when there is a large 
{well, a rough fea, or in fqually weather, &c. as the 
fhip may be liable to be fuddenly much heeled, the 
port-tackle fall is to be kept clear, and (whenever the 
working of the gun will admit of it) the man charged 
with that office is to keep it in his hand; at the fame 
time the muzzle-lafhing is to be kept faft to the ring 
of the port, and, being hauled taught, is to be faften- 
ed to the eye-bolt over the port-hole, fo as to be out 
of the gun’s way in firing, in order to haul it in at any 
time of danger. 

This precaution is not to be omitted, when enga- 
ging to the windward, any more than when to the lee- 
ward, thofe fituations being very fubje& to alter at too 
fhort a warning. 

A train-tackle is always to be made ufe of with the 
lee-guns; and the man ftationed to attend it is to be 
very careful in preventing the guns running out at an 
improper time. 7 

Exercise, may alfo be applied with propriety to 
the forming our fleets into orders of failing, lines of 
battle, &c. an art which the French have termed evo- 
/utions, or tadiques. In this fenfe exercife may be de- 
fined, the execution of the movements which the dif. 
ferent orders and difpofition of fleets occafionally re- 
quire, and which the feveral fhips are direéted to per- 
form by means of fignals. See Tactics. 

Exercises, are alfo underftood of what young 
gentlemen learn in the academies and riding-{chools, 
fuch as fencing, drawing, riding the great horfe, &c. 

How ufeful, how agreeable foever, ftudy may be to 
the mind, it is very far from being equally falutary to 
the body. Every one obferves, that the Creator lias 
formed an intimate connection between the body and 
the mind ; a perpetual aCtion and reaction, by which 
the body inftantly feels the diforders of the mind, and 
the mind thofe of the body. The delicate fprings of 
our frail machines lofe their a€tivity and become ener- 
vated, and the veffels are choaked by obftructions when 
“we totally defift from exercife, and the confequences 
neceflarily affe& the brain: a more ftudious and fe- 
* Vor. VII. Part I. 
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dentary life is therefore equally prejudicial to the bo- Exercitor 
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dy and the mind. The limbs likewife become ftiff; 
we contract an aukward conftrained manner; a certain 
difguftful air attends all our aCtions, and we are very 
near being as difagreeable to ourfelvesas to others. An 
inclination to ftudy is highly commendable; but it 
ought not, however, to infpire us with an averfion to 
fociety. ‘The natural lot of man is to live among his 
fellows : and whatever may be the condition of our 
birth, or our fituation in life, there are a thoufand oc- 
cafions where a man muft naturally defire to render 
himfelf agreeable ; to be adtive and adroit; to dance 
with a grace; to command the fiery fteed ; to defend 
himfelf againft a brutal enemy ; to preferve his life by 
dexterity ; as by leaping, fwimming, &c, Many ra- 
tional caufes have therefore given rife to the practice of 
particular exercifes; and the moft fazacious and bene- 
volent legiflators have in{tituted, in their academies and 
univerfities, proper methods of enabling youth, who 
devote themfelves to ftudy, to become expert alfo in 
laudable exercifes. 

EXERCITOR, in Scots law, he who employs a 
fhip in trade, whether he be owner, or only freighta 
her from the owner. 

EXERGESIA. See Oratory, n° go. 

EXERGUM, among antiquarians, a little fpace 
around or without the figures of a medal, left for the 
infeription, cipher, device, date, &c. 

EXETER, the capital city of Devonthire, fituated 
on the river Ex, ten miles north of the Britith chan- 
nel: W. Long. 3. 40. N. Lat.s0.44. Anciently the 
name of this city was J/ex, and Tia Dumnoniorum. The 
prefent name is a contraction of Excefler, that is, a 
city upon the Ex. It is large, populous, and wealthy, 
with gates, walls, and fuburbs: the circumference of 
the whole is about three miles. It is the fee of a bi- 
fhop, transferred hither from Crediton, by Edward 
the Confeffor ; and is one of the principal cities in the 
kingdom for its buildings, wealth, and number of its 
inhabitants. It had fix gates, befides many turrets, 
feveral of which are now pulled down. It had 
formerly fo many convents, that it was called Monk- 
town, till king Athelftan changed its name to Exeter, 
about the year 940; at which time he alfo fortified 
the city (which had _before been only inclofed with a 
ditch and a fence of timber) with circular walls, em- 
battlements, towers, and turrets of fquared ftone, en- 
circling the whole, except the weltern fide, with a 
deep moat. Befides chapels and 5 large meeting-hou- 
fes, there are now 15 churches within the walls, and 
4 without. St Peter’s, the cathedral, is a magnificent 
pile ; though little now remains of the ancient fabric 
of the church, except that part which is called Our 
Lady’s Chapel. It has a ring of 12 bells, reckoned 
the largeit ring of the largeft bells in England; as is 
alfo its organ, whofe largelt pipes are 15 inches in dia- 
meter. In 1763 the cathedral was repaired, beauti- 
fied, and new paved; when, in removing the old pave- 
ment, was found the leaden coffin of bifhop Bitton, 
who died in 13073 the top of which, being decayed, 
afforded an opportunity of viewing the fkeleton lying 
in its proper form: near the bones of the finger was 
found a fapphire ring fet in gold; the ftone con- 
fiderably large, but of no great value, on account 
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Exeter. of feveral flaws in it. Near this ftood a fmall neat 
tee ehalice and patten of filver gilt, but .the damp had de- 
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being but earth, is gradually crumbled down, Here Exeter, 


ftroyed the greatelt part of the gilding. In the centre 
of the patten was engraved a hand, with the two fores 
fingers extended in the attitude of benediction. The 
top of the crozier was alfo found, but totally decayed. 
A mot beautiful modern painted glafs window has been 
lately ereGted at the weftern end of the cathedral, the 
eaftern end having before a remarkable fine antique one. 
In the other windows there is much fine ancient paint- 
ed glafs. The altar is remarkable for its beautiful de- 
fign and execution. On the left-hand fide of it there 
yet exilts the feat where Edward the Confeffor and 
his queen fat and inflalled Leofricus his chancellor, the 
firt bifhop of Exeter; and in the fouth crofs aifle is 
the monument of the fame Leofricus, who died 1073, 
which at the time of his interment was a part of the 
church-yard, but by the enlarging of the church by 
his fucceffors became nearly the middle of the build- 
ing. The grand weftern end of the church is moft 
magnificently adorned with the ftatues of the pa- 
triarchs, &c. The Chapter-houfe was built in 1439. 
The beautiful throne for the bifhop was conftrufted a- 
bout 1466, and is faid to be the grandeft of the kind in 
Britain. The great north tower was completed in 
4485, which contains a bell that weighs 12,500 pounds; 
and exceeds the great Tom of Lincoln by 2,500 pounds. 
This city has had divers charters granted, or con- 
firmed, by moft of our kings; but it was made a mayor 
town in the reign of King John, and a county of itfelf 
by king Henry VIII. It isgoverned by a mayor, 24 al- 
dermen, 4 bailiffs, a recorder, chamberlain, heriff, 
town-clerk, &c. They have a fword-bearer, and four 


ftewards, four ferjeants at mace wearing gowns, and ftaff- 


bearers in liveries with filver badges. it had anciently 
a mint; and in the reigns of king William III. and 
queen Anne, many pieces of filver money were coined 
here, which have the letter E under the buft. . Here 
are 12 or 13 incorporate city-companies. All pleas 
and civil caufes are tried by the mayor, recorder, al- 
dermen, and common council; but criminal caufes, 
and thofe relating to the peace, are determined by eight 
aldermen, who are juftices of the peace. Here are four 
principal ftreets, all centring in the middle of the city, 
which is therefore called Carfox, from the old Norman 
word Quatre voix, i. €. the four ways. Near it is a 
conduit, lately removed from the centre to the fide of 
the principal ftreet, which was firlt ereCted by Wil- 
liam Duke, mayor of the city, in the reign of Ed- 
ward 1V. and there are others well fupplied with wa- 
ter brought in pipes from the neighbourhood. There 
js an old caftle in the north-eaft part of the city, call- 
éd Rougemont, from the red foil it flands on; from 
thence there is @ pleafant profpe& from the walls. 
It is fuppofed to have been built by the Weft Saxon 
kings, and that they refided here, as did afterwards 
the earls and dukes of Cornwall. This caftle was re- 
markably ftrong both by nature and art. ‘The gate, 
which originally led into it, was walled up by order 
of William the Conqueror, in token of his having re- 
duced it to his obedience after a very obftinate refitt- 
ance; and clofe by it:an inferior gate was made in the 
wall, in which ftate they both remain. The outward 
Rone-facing is kept in tolerable repair ;. but the. infide, 


yet remains the ancient chapel, built in 1260, and —~jmwud | 


kept in’ good repair, where prayers are read and a 
fermon preached in feffions weeks, The city itfelf 
is healthy, and pleafantly fituated on the fides of a 
hill, having other hills to its N. W..and S, by which 
it is fheltered from the force of ftorms. The bank 
which fuftained the ditch that in.a great part furround- 
ed the caftle, is planted and graveiled, and accommo- 
dated with feats, it being the place of refort for walk- 
ing for the inhabitants; and the ditch between it and 
the caftle being filled up, is now thickly planted with 
elms, which form a delightful grove. ‘The old palace 
is now entirely demolifhed, and an elegant’ feffions- 
houfe ereGted, where the aflizes, quarter-feffions, and 
county courts are held. In the city and {uburbs are 
prifons both for debtors and malefactors; a workhoufe, 
alms-boufes, and charity-{chools ; an hofpital for the 
fick and lame poor of the city and county, upon the 
model of the infirmaries of London and Weftmintter 3. 
and two free grammar-{fchools. It has markets on 
Wednefdays and Fridays; and four fairs in the year. 
Great trade is carried on here for ferges, perpetuanas, 
long-ells, and other woollen goods, in which it is com- 
puted that at leaft 600,c0o0l. a-yearistraded for; yet.no 
markets were erected here for wool, yarn, and kerfeys, till 
the 30th of Henry VILL. Before that time, themerchants 
drove a confiderable trade to Spain and France: they were 
incorporated, in the reign of Queen Mary I. bythe name 
of *‘'The governor, confuls, and fociety of merchant ad- 
venturers, trading to France.” Here is alfo a weekly 
ferge market, the greateft in England, next to the Brigg 
market at Leeds in Yorkthire: it is faid that fome 
weeks as many ferges have been fold here as amount to 
80,0001. or 100,0001. ; for befides the vaft quantities 
of their woollen goods fhipped for Portugal, Spain, 
and Italy, the Dutch give large commiflions. for buying 
up ferges, perpetuanas, &c. for Holland and Germany, 
It is particularly remarked of this city, that it is almoft 
as full of gentry as of tradefmen; and that more of its 
mayors and bailifis have defcended from, or given rife 
to, good families, than in any other city of its big- 
nefs in the kingdom ; for the’ great trade and flourith- 
ing flate of this city tempted gentlemen to fettle their 
fons in it, contrary to the praétice of many of the in- 
land as well as northern counties, where, according to 
the vain and ruinous notion of the Normans, trade was. 
defpifed by the gentry, as fit only for mechanics and 
the vulgar. The city was under the jurifdiction of the 
Romans, whofe coins have been frequently dug up in 
and about it. After they left England, the Saxons 
drove the Britons out of it into Cornwall, and en- 
compafled it with a ditch, befides bulwarks. The 
Danes attacked and fpoiled it in 875; and afterwards, 
in revenge of the general maffacre of the Danes by the 
Englifh, Swain, one of their kings, came hither with 
a great force, put the men to the fword, ravifhed the 
women, maffacred the children, burnt the: city, and. 
defaced the walls. A long time after this, juft‘as it 
was reviving, William the Conqueror ‘befieged ‘and took 
it; and it was again befieged in the reigns of king 
Stephen and:Edward IV: In the reign of Henry VIb. 
it was again befieged by Perkin Warbeck, and batter- 
ed furioufly ; but the: citizens forced him.to ay the 
ege 
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gave the very {word from his: fide to be borne always 
before the mayor.. In the reign of Edward VI, in 
July 1544, it was fmartly cannonaded by the rebels of 
Cornwall and Devon, who almoft ftarved it by break- 
ing down its bridges, cutting off its water, and ftop- 
ping up all paflages; but it held out till the lord John 
Ruflel came with a force and raifed the fiege on the 
‘6th of Auguft, which was then appointed as an anni- 
verfary day of thankfgiving by the city, and is full ob- 
derved as fuch. King Charles I.’s queen, to whom this 
city gave fhelter in the civil wars, was here delivered 
of Henrietta, afterwards duchefs of Orleans; whofe 
piture is in its’ Guild- Hall, as are alfo. General Monk’s 
and George l.’s, &c. In the fouth-eaft quarter of the 
city was a houfe called Bedford-houfe, wherein the above 
queen was delivered of the princels. . Vhis having lately 
been taken down, an elegant circus is built on the 
fpot, with a theatre adjoining it.; and for the con- 
veniency of the inhabitants, a paflage has been made 
‘through the town-wall: to Southern Hay, on which 
green ftands the county hofpital, already {poken of, 
befides.a confiderable number of new buildings. There 
are remains of feveral ancient flruCtures, which are 
daily giving way to modern ereCtions ; among the retft, 
an-old building, faid to have been a palace of king 
Athelftan. The Guildhall is a {pacious and convenient 
building, whofe front or portico projects a great way 
into the ftreet, and was firit erected in 1330, to which 
its prefent front was rebuilt in 1593, and repaired in 
1720. Anarm of the fea formerly flowed nearly up 
to the city’s wall, till 1316, when Hugh Courtenay 
earl of Devon, in revenge for an affront, ruined the 
navigation, by confruCting wears and dams in the river; 
but to remedy it, in 15 39, an act of parliament paffed for 
making a navigable canal, for the better conveyance of 
goods in barges to and from the city to Topfham. This 
was carried into execution in 1581, but not completed till 
41675 ; nor was it after all found fufficient, till the pre- 
fent haven was conftruted in 1697, when it was ren- 
dered capable of bringing fhips of 150 tons quite to the 
quay, conftruéted near the walls of the city. In fhort, 
Exeter, by aconfltant adherence to its motto, Semper fide- 
fis, has been applauded by all hiftorians for its inviolable 
fidelity to its fovereigns, whether they held their crown 
by hereditary or parliamentary right. The city fends 
two members to parliament; and gives title of Earl to the 
Cecils.—The fee of Exeter was once one of the moft 
wealthy in the kingdom; but its revenues were moft 
fhamefully wafted by bithop Voyfey, who alienated its 
lands. What little he left was fo much incumbered, 
that the fee has never been able to recover its former 
-grandeur; and fo {mall are its prefent revenues, that 
it has been found neceflary for the bifhop to hold fome 
other preferment for the better fupport of his dignity 
and rank. This fee hath yielded to the nation three 
-lord chancellors, two lord treafurers, one lord prefi- 
dent of Wales, and one chancellor to the univerfity of 
‘Oxford. : The. diocefe contains the ‘entire counties of 
-Devonfhire and Cornwall, wherein are 604. parithes, 
whereof 239 are impropriate. 4t hath four archdea- 
-cons, viz. ‘of Cornwall, Exeter, Barnftable, and Tot- 
nefs. The diocefe was formerly valued in the king’s 


books at L. 1556: 14: 63 but, fince bifhop Voyfey’s 


inofficious, as the civilians call it. 


L.1200: 15:24. To the cathedral belong a bifhop, Exhibition. 


a dean, four archdeacons, a chancellor, a treafurer, a 
chantor, 24 prebendaries, and other inferior officers 
and fervants. : 

EXFOLIATION, aterm ufed by furgeons for the 
{caling of a bone, or its rifing and feparating into thin 
laminz or fcales. 

EXHALATION, a general term for all efluvia or 
{teams raifed from the furface of the earth in form of 
vapour. 

EXHAUSTIONS, in mathematics. Method of 
exhauttions, is a way of proving the equality of two 
magnitudes, by a redudio ad abfurdum ; fhowing, that 
if one be fuppofed either greater or lefs than the other, 
there will arife a contradiction. 

The method of exhauttions was of frequent ufe a- 
mong the ancient mathematicians; as Euclid, Archi- 
medes, &c. It is founded on what Euclid fays in his 
tenth book; viz. that thofe quantities whofe difference is 
lefs than any aflignable quantity, are equal ; for if they 
were unequal, be the difference never fo {mall, yet it 
may be fo multiplied, as to become greater than either 
of them ; if not fo, then it is really nothing. This he 
affumes in the proof of prop. 1. book x. which imports, 
that if, from the greater of two quantities, you take 
more than its half, and from the remainder more than 
its half, and fo continually, there will, at length, remain 
a quantity lefs than either of thofe propofed. On this 
foundation it is demonitrated, that if a regular polygon 
of infinite fides be infcribed in, or circum{cribed about, 
a circle; the fpace, which is the difference between 


the circle and the polygon, will, by degrees, be quite 


exhaufted, and the circle become equal to the polygon. 

EXHEREDATION, in the civil law, with us or- 
dinarily called difinheriting, is the father’s excluding his 
fon from inheriting his eftate. | 

There are 14 caufes of exheredation exprefled in 
Juftinian’s Novel ; without fome one of which caufes, 
he decrees the exheredation null, and the teftament 
Indeed, by the an- 
cient Roman law, the father might pronounce exhere- 
dation without any caufe; but the rigour of this law 
was reftrained and moderated by Juftinian. 

EXHIBIT, in law, is where a deed, or other wri- 
ting, being produced in a chancery {uit to be proved 
by witnefles, the examiner, or commiffioner appointed 
for the examination of any fuch, certifies on the back 
of the deed or writing, that the fame was fhown to the 
witnefs at the time of his examination, and by him 
{worn to. ; 

EXHIBITION, in law, a producing, or fhowing, 
of titles, authorities, and other proofs, of a matter in 
conteit. 

Anciently they ufed the phrafe, exhibition of a trage- 
dy, comedy, or the like ; but now we fay reprefentation 
in lieu thereof, 

EXHIBITION, in our old writers, is ufed for an al- 
lowance of meat and drink, fuch as was cuftomary a+ 
mong the religious appropriators of churches, who 
ufually made it to the depending vicar. The benefac. 
tions fettled for the maintaining of fcholars in the uni- 
verfities, not depending on the foundation, are alfo call- 
ed exhibitions. 
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EXHORTATION, in rhetoric, differs only from 


tion Juafion, in that the latter principally endeavours to con- 


Exocoetus. 


vince the underftanding, and the former to work on the 
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EXHUMATION, (of ex ‘ out of,”? and humus 
‘ ground),”’ the aét of digging up a body interred in 
holy ground, by the authority of the judge. In 
France, the exhumation of a dead body is ordered, up- 
on proof that he was killed in a duel. By the French 
laws, a parfon has a right to demand the exhumation 
of the body of one of his parifhioners, when interred 
out of the parifh without his confent. 

EXIGENCE, or Exicency,:that which a thing 
requires, or which is expedient and fuitable thereto. 

EXIGENT, in law, a writ which lies where the de- 
fendant in a perfonal aétion cannot be found, nor any 
effeGs of his within the county, by which he may be 
attached or diftrained. 

EXIGENTERS, four officers in the court of com- 
mon-pleas, who make all exigents and proclamations, 
in all a€tions where procefs of outlawry lies. Writs of 
fuperfedeas, as well as the prothonotaries, upon exi- 
gents, were likewife drawn up in their office. 

EXILE. See Banisumenrt. 

Among the Romans, the word exilium properly 
fignified an interdiction or exclufion from water and 
fire ; the neceflary confequence of which was, that 
the interdi€ted perfon mult betake himfelf into fome 
other country, fince there was no living without fire 
and water. — Thus Cicero, ad Herenn. obferves, that the 
form of the fentence did not exprefs exi/ium, but only 
aque &F ignis interdictio. The fame author remarks, 
that exile was not properly a punifhment, but a volun- 
tarily flying or avoiding the punifhment decreed: £x- 
ilium non effe fupplicium, fed perfugium, partufque fup- 
plicit, Te adds, that there was no crime among the 
Romans, as among other nations, punifhed with exile ; 
but exile was a refource to which people flew voluntari- 
ly, in order to avoid chains, ignominy, ftarving, &c. 

The Athenians frequently fent their generals and 

reat men into exile, out of envy of their merits, or 
diftruft of their too great authority. See Ostaacism. 

EXISTENCE, that whereby any thing has an ac- 
tual effence, or is faid to de. See the article Mera- 
PHYSICS. 

EXIT, properly expreffes the departure of a player 
from off the ftage, when he has acted his part. The 
word js alfo ufed ina figurative fenfe, to exprefs any 
kind of departure, even death. 

EXITERIA, in antiquity, oblations or prayers to 
any of the gods for a profperous expedition or journey. 
There were alfo feafts under this denomination, which 
were celebrated by the Greeks with facrifices and 
prayers, when their generals undertook expeditions a- 
gainft any enemy. 

EXOCOETUS, or the Fryine-Fisn, in ichthyo- 
logy, a genus belonging to the order of abdominales. 
The head is fcaly, and it has no teeth; it has 10 radii 
in the branchioltege membrane ; the body is whitifh, 
and the belly is angnlar: the petoral fins, the inftru- 
ments of flight, are very large. When purfued by any 
other fith, it raifes itfelf from the water by means of 
thefe long fins, and flies in the air to a confiderable di- 
fiance, till the fins dry, and then it falls down into the 
water. It is a fith that feems.to lead a moft miferable 
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life. In its own element, it is perpetually harafied by 
the dorados and other fifh of prey. If it endeavours to 
avoid them by having recourfe to the air, it either 
meets its fate from’ the gulls or the albatrofs, or is 
forced down again into the mouth of the inhabitants 
of the water, who, below, keep pace with its aerial 
excurfion. This fifh is caught in the Mediterranean 
and fome other feas. It is moft common between the 
tropics, and there its enemies are more particularly nu- 
merous. 
of the water by hundreds, to efcape the rapacity of 
the dolphins, fharks, &c. When flying, they have as 
formidable enemies to encounter with in that element, 
viz. the pelican, eagle, diomedea, &c. and frequently 
throw themfelves on board the fhips to efcape their 
purfuit. Their flefh is faid to be palatable and nourifh- 
ing food. 

EXODIARY, in the ancient Roman tragedy, was 
the perfon who, after the drama or play was ended, 
fung the Exopium. 

EXODIUM, in the ancient Greek drama,.one of 
the four parts or divifions of tragedy, being fo much 
of the piece as included the cataftrophe and unravel- 
ling of the plot, and anfwering nearly to our fourth 
and fifth acts. 

Exopium, among the Romans, confifted of certain 
humorous verfes rehearfed by the exodiary at the end 
of the Fabule Atellane. 

Exopium, in the Septuagint, fignifies the end or 
conclufion of a feaft. Particularly it is ufed for the 
eighth day of the feaft of tabernacles, which, it is faid, 
had a fpecial view to the commemoration of the exodus 
or departure out of Egypt. 

EXODUS, a canonical book of the Old Tefta- 
ment; being the fecond of the pentateuch, or five 
books of Mofes. 

It is fo called from the Greek [exodos], the ‘‘ go- 
ing out’? or departure of the children of Ifrael from the 
land of Egypt; the hiftory of which is delivered in this 
book, together with the many miracles wrought on 
that occafion. 

EXOMPHALUS, in furgery, called alfo omphalo- 
cele, and hernia umbilicalis, is a preternatural tumer 
of the abdomen, at the navel, from a rupture or dif- 
tenfion of the parts which invett that cavity. 

EXORCISM, the expelling of devils from perfons 
poffeffed, by means of conjurations and prayers. The 
Jews made great pretences to this power. Jofephus 
tells feveral wonderful tales of the great fuccefs of feve- 
ral exorcifts. One Eleazer, a Jew, cured many demo- 
niacs, he fays, by means of a root fet inaring. This 
root, with the ring, was held under the patient’s nofe, 
and the devil was forthwith evacuated. ‘The moft part 
of conjurors of this clafs were impoltors, each pretend- 
ing to a fecret noftrum or charm which was an over- 
match for the devil. Our Saviour communicated to 
his difciples a real power over demons, or perhaps over 
the difeafes faid to be occafioned by demons. See 
Demoniac. 

Exorcifm makes a confiderable part of the fuper- 
{tition of the church of Rome, the rituals.of which for- 
bid the exorcifing any perfon without the bifhop’s leave. 
The ceremony is performed at the lower end of the 
church, towards the door. The exorcift firft figns the 
poffeffed perfon with the fign of the crofs,. makes him 


kneel, . 


In thefe climates the flying fifhes {pring out, 


Exodiary 


Exorcifm. | 


Bxorcifts kneel, and {prinkles him with holy water. 
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Then fol- 
low the litanies, pfalms, and prayer; after which the 
exorcilt afks the devil his name, and adjures him by 
the myfteries of the Chriftian religion not to affli@ the 
perfon any more: then, laying his right hand on the 


demoniac’s head, he repeats the form of exorcifm, 
which is this: 


“¢ T exorcife thee, unclean fpirit, in the 
name co, Jefus Chri: tremble, O Satan! thou enemy 
of the iaith, thou foe of mankind, who hai brought 
death into the world; who haft deprived men of life, 
and hatt rebelled againft jultice ; thou feducer cf man- 
kind, thou root of evil, thou fource of avarice, difcord, 
and envy.” The Romanifts likewife exorcife houfes 
and other places, fuppofed to be haunted by unclean 
fpirics ; and the ceremony is much the fame with that 
for perfons pofleffed. 

EXORCISTS, in church-hiftory, an order of men, 
in the ancient church, whofe employment it was to ex- 
orcife or caft out devils. .See the preceding article. 

EXORDIUM, in oratory, is the preamble or be- 
ginning, ferving to prepare the audience for the relt of 
the difcourfe. 

Exordiums are of two kinds; either juft and formal, 
or vehement and abrupt. The lait are moft fuitable 
on occafions of extraordinary joy, indignation, or the 
like. See Orarory, n° 26. 

EXOSTOSIS (from & out, and oss a bone), in 
anatomy, an acute eminence or excrefcence, pufhing 
preternaturally above the bone. 

EXOTERIC and Esoreric, are terms denoting 
external and internal, and applied to the double doc- 
trine of the ancient philofophers: the one was public 
or exoteric; the other fecret, or efoteric. "The firft was 
that which they openly profefled and taught to the 
world; the latter was confined to a {mall number of 
chofen difciples. This method was derived originally 
from the Egyptians; who, according to the united 
teftimony of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, 
Plutarch, &c. had atwofold philofophy, one fecret 
and facred, another public and common. The fame 
practice alfo obtained among the Perfian Magi, the 
Druids of the Gauls, and the Brachmans of India. 
The Egyptian priefts, with whom it originated, fuf- 
tained the charafler of judges and magitlrates, and 
probably introduced this diftin€lion with a view to the 
public welfare, and to ferve the purpofes of legiflation 
and government. Clement of Alexandria informs us, 
that they communicated their myfteries principally to 
thofe who were concerned in the adminiltration of the 


ftate; and Plutarch confirms the fame declaration. | 


However, others have fuppofed that they invented the 
fables of their gods and heroes, and the other external 
ceremonies of their religion, to difguife: and conceal 
natural and moral truths; but whatever was the mo- 
tive of their practice, it was certainly applied to poli- 
tical purpofes. 

EXOTIC, a term.properly fignifying foreign or ex- 
franeous, i. e. brought from a remote or ftrange coun- 
try. In which fenfe we fometimes fay exotic or barba- 
rous terms or words, &c. The word is derived’ from 
the Greek «50, «Ee, extra, “without, on the outfide.”’ 

Exotic, is chiefly applied to plants which are na- 
tives of foreign countries, particularly thofe brought 
from the Eaft'and Weft Indies, and which do not na- 
turally grow in Europe. . 


The generality of exotics, or exotic plants, do not 2xpanticn: 
thrive in England without fome peculiar care and cul- re 
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ture; they require the warmth of their own climates ; 
whence the ufe of hot-beds, glafs-frames, green houfes, 
&c. See Grezn-Houfe and Stove. 

EXPANSION, among metaphy/ficians, denotes the. 
idea we have of lafting diftance, all whofe parts exilt 
together. 

Expansron, in phyfiology, the enlargement or in- 
creafe of bulk in bodies, chiefly by means of heat. 
This is one of the moft general effects of that fubtile 
principle, being common to all bodies whatever, whe- 
ther folid or fluid. In fome few cafes, indeed, bodies- 
feem to expand as they grow cold, as water in the act 
of freezing: but this is found to be owing to the ex- 
trication of an infinite number of air-bubbles from the. 
fluid at a certain time; and is not at alla regular and 
gradual expanfion like that of metals, or any other fo- 
lid or fluid fubftance by means of heat. In certain me- 
tals alfo, an expanfion takes place when they pafs from 
a fluid to a folid ftate: but this too is not to be ae- 
counted any proper effe& of cold, but of the arrange-. 
ment of the parts of the metals in a certain manner; 
and is therefore to be accounted a kind of ery flalliza- 
tion rather than any thing elfe. 

The expanfion of bodies by heat is very various, and- 
in folids does not feem to be guided by any certain: 
rule. In the 48th volume of the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions, Mr Smeaton: has given a table of the expan- 
fions of many different fubitaaces, from which the fol- 
lowing particulars are’extracted. The degree of heat 
employed was 180 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter, and the expantion is expreffed in 10,000th-parts of: 
an Englifh inch. 


Ax foot of white glafs barometer tube 100 
Martial regulus of antimony - 130 
Bliftered tteel - 138 
Hard fteel. - - 147 
Iron - “ 15E 
Bifmuth: - - 167 
Hammered copper- - 2.04, - 
A mixture of three parts of copper with 

one of tin: > > 218 
Catt brafs ~ - 225 
A mixture of 16 parts of brafs with one 

of tin - - 229; 
Brafs wire: ° - 232- 
Speculum metal. 232 
Spelter folder, compofed HS two parts of 

brafs and one.of zinc, ~ 247 
Fine Pewter - - 2a. 
Grain tin - - 298 
Soft folder, compofed of two parts of 

lead and one of tin, - 301 
A mixture of eight parts of zinc and 

one of tin, a little hammered, - 323, 
Lead - ° 344. 
Zinc or fpelter ° > 359 
Zinc hammered an inch ger foot 373 


From this table it appears, that no rule can be de- 
duced concerning the degree of expanfion to which » 
bodies are fubjeét by the fame degree of heat, either 
from their fpecific gravity or otherwife. Zinc, which 
is much lighter than lead, expands more with heat; but 
glafs, which is lighter than either, expands much lefs ; . 

while. 
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‘Exparifion while copper, which is heavier than a mixture of brafs 
i PPers : 
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and tin, expands lefs. 

OF all known fubftances, thofe of the aerial kind 
expand moft by an equal degree of heat; and in ge- 
neral the greater quantity of Jatent heat that any fub- 
‘ftance contains, the more eafily is it expanded; though 
‘even here we cannot form any general rule. “It is cer- 
tain, however, that the moft denfe fluids, fuch as mer~ 
-cury, oil of vitriol, &e. are les éxpanfible than water, 
fpirit of wine, or ether. This laft indeed is fo eafily 
‘expanded, that were it not for the preflure of the at- 
-mofphere it would be in a-continual ftate of vapour. 
After bodies are reduced ‘to a vaporous ftate, their ex- 


-‘panfion-feems to go on without any limitation, in pro- 


‘portion to the degree of heat applied ; fo that it is 
<impoflible to fay what would be the ultimate effects 
-of that principle upon them in this way. ‘Ihe force 
with which thefe vapours expand on the application of 
‘high degrees is very great ; neither can we fay, that 
‘any obitacle whatever is infuperable by them. On 
this principle depend the fteam-engines fo much ufed 
-jn various mechanical operations; likewife fome hy- 
-draulic machines; and the inftruments called manome- 
-ters, which fhow the variation of gravity in the exter- 
‘nal atmofphere, by the expanfion or condenfation of 
a {mall quantity of air confined in a proper veffel. On 
‘this principle alfo perpetual movements might be con- 
-ftruGed fimilar to thofe invented by Mr Coxe, on the 
“principle of the barometer. A variety of other cu- 
rious machines may be conftruéted on the principle of 
aerial expanfion ; of which an account is given under 
‘the articles Hyprostatics and Pyeumarics. 

The expanfion of folid bodies is meafured by an in- 
flrument named the Pyrometer; and the force with 
which they expand is ftill greater than that of aerial 
vapours, the flame of a farthing candle producing an 
expanfion in a bar of iron capable of counteraéting a 
weight of s00 pounds. The quantity of expanfion, 
however, is fo {mall, that it has never been applied to 
the movement of any mechanical engine. On the 
principle of the expanfion of fluids Tuermometers 
are conftructed; for an account of which, fee that ar- 
ticle. For the effects of the different expanfions of 
metals in correéting the errors of machines for mea- 
faring time, fee the article Psnputum. 

EXPECTANCY, estates rn, are of two forts; 
-one created by aét of the parties, called a remainder ; 
the other, by ac of law, called a reverfion. 

EXPECTATION, in the doGtrine of chances, 1s 
applied to any contingent event, and is capable of be- 
ing reduced to the rules of computation. Thus a fum 
of money in expectation, when a particular event hap- 
pens, has a determinate value before that event hap- 
‘pens; fo that if a perfon is to receive any fum, e¢. gr. 


EXPERIMENT 


@S that which has its foundation in experience, 
wherein ‘nothing is aflumed as a'truth but what 


Gs founded upon ocular demontftration, or which can- 


mot be denied without violating the common fenfe and 
perceptions of all mankind. 
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1ol. when an event takes place which has. an equal Expecte 


probability of happening and failing, the value of the 


rants § 


expetation is half that fum or 51. and in all cafes the pyoeri 


expectation of obtaining any fum is eftimated by mul- 
tiplying the value of the fum expected by the fraction 
which reprefents the probability of obtaining it. The 
expeCtation of a perfon who has three chances in five 
of obtaining tool. is equal to? X100 or Gol. and 


the probability of obtaining 1001. in this cafe is equal 
oxo) 


Oto = 5: 

EXPECTORANTS, inpharmacy, medicines which 
promote EXPECTORATION. 

EXPECTORATION, the a& of evacuating or 
bringing up phlegm or other matters out of the tra- 
chea, lungs, &c. by coughing, hauking, fpitting, &c. 

EXPEDITATION, in the forett-laws, fignifies 
a cutting out the balls of adog’s fore-feet for the 
prefervation of the king’s game. , 

livery one that keeps any great dog not expeditated 
forfeits three fhillings and fourpence to the king. In 
maftiffs, not the ball of the feet, but the three claws, 
are to be cut to the fkin. Inftit. part iv. p. 308. 

This expeditation was to be performed once in every 
three years, and was done to every man’s dog who lived 
near the foreft, and even the dogs of the foreiters them- 
felves. 

EXPEDITION, the march of an army to fome 


diftant place, with a view of hoftilities. Such were the 


‘expeditions of Cyrus againit Xerxes, and of Bacchus 


and Alexander into the Indies. 

Expeditions for the recovery of the Holy Land 
were called croifades. 

EXPERIENCE, a kind of knowledge acquired 
by long ufe: without any teacher. It confiits in 
the ideas of things we have feen or read, which the 
judgment has reflected on, to form for itfelf a rule or 
method. 

Authors make three kinds of experience: The ‘firlt 
is the fimple ufes of the external fenfes, whereby we 
perceive the phenomena of natural things without any 
dire€&t attention thereto, or making any application 
thereof. The fecond is, when we premeditately and 
defignedly make trials of various things, or obferve 
thofe done by others, attending clofely to all effe&s 
and circumflances. ‘The third is that preceded by a 
foreknowledge, or at leaft an apprehenfion of the event, 
and determines whether the apprehenfion were true or 
falfe ; which two latter kinds, efpecially the third, are 
of great fervice in philofophy. 

EXPERIMENT, in philofophy, is the trial of the 
refult or effe& of the applications and motions of cer- 
tain natural bodies, in order to difcover fomething of 
their motions and relations, whereby to afcertain fome 
of their phenomena or cautes, 
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In former times philofophers, when reafoning about 
natural things, inftead of. following this methed, af- 
fumed fuch principles as they imagined fufficient for 
explaining the phenomena, without confidering whe- 
ther thefe principles were juft or not. Hence fora 
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great number of ages no progrefs was made in fcience; 
but fyftems were heaped upon fyftems, having neither 
confiftency with one another nor with themfelves. No 
proper explanations indeed were given of any thing; for 
all thefe fyftems, when narrowly examined, were found 
to confift merely in changes of words, which were often 
very abfurd and barbarous. The firft who deviated 
from this method of philofophifing, if we may call it 
by that name, was Friar Bacon, who lived in the 16th 
ceniury, and who fpent 20001. (an immenfe fum in 
thofe days) in making experiments.. The admirable 
Crichton, who flourifhed about the year 1580, not only 
difputed againft the philofophy of Ariftotle, which 
had for fo long been in vogue, but wrote a book a- 
gaintt it. Cotemporary with this celebrated perfonage 
was Francis Bacon Jord chancellor of England, who is 
looked upon to be the founder of the prefent mode of 
philofophifing by experiments. But though oihers 
might lay the foundation, Sir Ifaac Newton is juftly 
allowed to have brought this kind of philofophy to 
perfeGion; and to him we are certainly indebted for 
the greatelt part of it. Unfortunately, however, nei- 
ther Lord Bacon nor Sir Ifaac Newton had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing many important fats relating to 
the principles of fire and eleCtricity, which have fince 
been brought to light. Hence all their philofophy 
was merely mechanical, or derived from the vifible 
operations of folid bodies, or of the grofler fluids upon 
one another:. In fuch cafes therefore, where the more 
fubtile and ative fluids were concerned, they fell 
into miftakes, or were obliged to deny the exiftence 
of the principles altogether, and to make ufe of terms 
which were equally unintelligible and incapable of 
conveying any information with thofe of their prede- 
ceffors. A remarkable inftance of the errors into which 
they were thus betrayed, we have in the doctrine of 
projectiles, where the moft enormous deviations from 
truth were fanctified by the greatelt names of the laft 
century, merely by reafoning from the refiftance of the 
air to bodies moving flowly and vifibly, to its refift- 
ance to the fame bodies when moved with high de- 
grees:of velocity*.. In other cafes they were reduced 
to make ufe of words to-exprefs immechanical powers, 
-as attraction, repulfion, rarefaétion, &c. which have 
fince tended in no {mall degree to embarrafs and con- 
found fcience by the difputes that have taken place 
concerning them. ‘The foundations of the prefent fy- 
ftem of experimental philofophy are as follow. 

I. All the material fubftances of which the univerfe 
is compofed are called natural bodies, What we per- 
ceive uniform’and invariable in thefe fubftances we call 
their properties. Some of thefe are general and com- 
mon to all matter, as extenfion; others are proper to 
particular fubftances, for inftance fluidity; while fome 
appear to be compounded of the general and particular 
properties, and thus belong to a itill {maller number ; 
as the properties of. air, which are derived from the 
general property of extenfion combined with thofe of 
fluidity, elafticity, &c. 

II, In taking a particular review of the properties 
of bodies, we naturally begin with that of extenjon. 
This manifefts itfelf by the three dimenfions of length, 
breadth, and thicknefs, Hence proceeds the divifi- 
bility of matter; which the prefent fyftem fuppofes to 
reach even to infinity: but though this propoiition be. 


fupported by mathematical cemonflrations, it is im- 
poflible we-can either have any diitin® idea of it, or of 
the cppofite doctrine, which teaches that matter is com- 
pofed of exceffively minute pzrticles called atoms, which 
cannot be divided into fmaller ones. The fubtilty in- 
deed to which folid bodies may be reduced by mecha- 
nical means is very furprifing; and in fome cafes is fo. 
great, that we might be tempted to fuppofe that a 
farther divifion is impoffible. ‘Thus, in grinding a f{pe- 
culum, the inequalities of its furface are fo effectually: 
worn off, that the whole becomes in a certain degree ” 
invifible, fhowing not itfelf by the light which falls. 
upon it, but the image of other bodies; but the {mall- 
elt feratch which dilturbs the equality of the furface is: 
at once diltin@ily vifible. ° , 

IIL, From the arrangement of thefe ultimate par- 
ticles of matter, whatever we fuppofe them to be, arife: 
the various figures of bodies: and hence figure is a- 
property of all bodies no lefs univerfal than extenfion, 
uplels we choofe to {peak of the ultimate particles of 
matter, which, as they are fuppofed to be dettitute of 
parts, mutt confequently be equally deftitute of figures 
and the fame confequence will follow. whether we 
adopt this fuppofition or the other. The figures of 
bodies are fo extremely various and diffimilar, that it 
is impoffible to find any two perfeétly alike. It is- 
indeed the next thing to impoffible to find two in 
which the diflimilarity may not be perceived by the 
naked eve ; but if any fuch fhould be found, the mi- 
crefcope will quickly difcover the imbecility of our: 
fenfes in this refpect. Solidity is another property 
eflential to all matter. By this we mean that pro- 
perty which one quantity of matter has of exclud- 
ing any other from the fpace which itfelf occupies: 
at that time. Hence arifes what we call reffance, 
which is always an indication of folidity; and no lefs fo 
in thofe bodies which we call_flwid than in thofe which 
are the moft folid. ‘This may at firft feem to be a. 
contradiction ; but fluids yield only when they can get 
away from the preffure; in all other cafes they refi 
as violently as the moft folid bodies. Thus water con- 
fined in a tube will as effeCtually refift the impreffion of 
a pifton thruft down upon it ds though it. were the 
moft folid fubfance. Air indeed will yield for.a certain 
time ; but this,as appears from feveral experiments, 
is entirely owing to a more fubtile fluid, viz. that of . 
elementary fire being preffed out from among its par- 
ticles. As long as this fluid can be forced out, either 
from among the particles of air, water, or any other 
more grofs fluid fubftance, the latter will be found com- 
preflible, as a heap of wet fand would be by fqueezing 
the water out from it: but when we come to the moft- 
fubtile of all elements, fuch as we fuppofe that of fire 
to be, there cannot be any poffibility of compreffing 
it, even though we had a veiffel fo clofe as-to prevent 
it from efcaping through its fides; becaufe.its parts are - 
already as near each other as they can be. 

IV. The diftance of the parts of bodies from. each ; 
other is what. we call their porofity, and was former- 
ly fuppofed to be owing to a.vacuum  interfperfed be- 
tween them; but now it is generally allowed that the 
pores of folid bodies as well as of fluids are filled with; 
an extremely fubtile matter which pervades all: nature. . 
The porofity of bodies with regard to one another may 
be thus explained. Wood, or a fponge, is porous with . 
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regard to water; but water itfelf is porous with re- 
gard to air, which it abforbs in confiderable quantity. 
Both air and water are porous with regard to the ele- 
ment of fire, which produces very confiderable changes 
upon them, according to the quantity of it they con- 
tain, or the manner it a€ts in their pores. ‘This ele- 
ment itfelf, however, is not porous with regard to any 
other fubftance. Its pores, therefore, ifit has any, mult 
be abfolute vacuities deflitute of any matter whatever. 
_ Vacuities of this kind indeed are fuppofed to be ab- 
folutely neceffary to motion : for though we may fay, 
matter being divifible almoft ad infinitum, that a body 
or fubftance more folid may move in another fubftance 
that is more fubtile, and that will give way to its mo- 
tion, we muft neverthelefs have recourfe to a laft refort, 
and admit of an ultimate vacuum, which will give room 
fufficient to the leaf corpufcle, that its part 7 may take 
the place of its part B without the leaft refiltance: 
‘befides, it is not to be imagined, that nature, in fact, 
admits of that infinite divifibility which our imagina- 
tion can conceive, and that every thing which is pof- 
fible in idea, is at all times pra€ticable. All that 
exifts is poffible, but all that is poflible does not how- 
ever exift. By denfity, is underftood the proportion be- 
tween the extenfion and folidity of a body: one body 
therefore is more denfe than another, when, under the 
fame degree of extenfion, it contains more folid mat- 
ter: and this quality arifes from condenfation and com- 
preffion. Elafticity is nothing more than that effort 
by which certain bodies, when comprefled, endeavour 
to reftore themfelves to their former ftate; and this 
property fuppofes them compreffible. Ass all thefe na- 
dural properties of bodies are of great utility in ex- 
plaining the principles of phyfics, and in applying them 
to all the arts, experimental philofophy proves their 
reality by a thoufand examples. 

V. We difcover ftill other properties in bodies; fuch 
as mobility, which we muft not here confound with 
motion. This mobility arifes from certain difpofitions 
which are not in an equal degree in all bodies: from 
whence it comes that fome are more eafily moved than 
others: and this proceeds from the refiftance to mo- 
tion which is perceived in all bodies, having regard 
merely to their maffes ; and this refiftance is called vis 
inertia, or inert force. A body is faid to be in mo- 
tion when it is a¢tually moving from one place to an- 
other; or, whenever a-body changes its fituation with 
regard to the objects that furround it, cither nearly or 
yemotely, it is faid to be in motion. ‘There are three 
principal matters to be confidered in a moving body ; 
its dire€tion, its velocity, and the quantity of its mo- 
tion: and here phyfics explains the force or moving 
power; it likewife diftinguifhes between fimple and 
compound motion. Simple motion is that which arifes 
from only one force, or which tends to only one point. 
Jt defcribes the laws, and explains the refiftance, of 
mediums; the refittance of frition ; the difficulties of 
a perpetual motion ; the alteration of direction occa- 
fioned by the oppofition of a fluid matter; reflected or 
reverberated motion; the communication of motion by 
the fhock of bodies, &c. Compound motion is that 
of a body impelled to move by feveral caufes or powers 
which aét according to their different dire€tions. Phy- 
fics here Jikewife inveftigates the laws of motion; and 
is particularly applied to the explaining, under this 
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head, what are called the central forces, wh'ch produce 
a motion that is either circular or in a curve line, and 
which inceflantly urge the moving body either to: ap- 
proach or recede from the centre. To diltinguith thefe 
from each other, the former is called the centripetal 
force, and the latter the centrifugal force. 

VI. By gravity, or ponderofity, is to be underftood 
that force which occafions bodies to pafs from a higher 
to a lower place, when nothing oppofes their courfe, 
or when the obftacles are not fufficient to ftop them. 
Speculative philofophy inveftigates its caufe, and per- 
haps in vain. Experimental philofophy contents itfelf 
with defcribing the phenomena, and teaching the laws 
of gravity, which are thoroughly eftablifhed by a thou- 
fand reiterated experiments. In order properly to un- 
derftand this fubje@, we muft take care not to confound 
the term gravity with that of weight. By the former, 
we underftand that force which urges bodies to defcend 
through a certain {pace in a given time. By the latter, 
is meant the quantity of a heavy body that is contain- 
ed under the fame bulk. The phenomena are explain- 
ed by the experiments themfelves, and by inferences de- 
duced from them. 

VII. Hydroftatics is afcience of which the obje€t is the 
gravity and equilibrium of fluids in particular. Though 
the gravity of thefe bodies is the fame with that of 
others, and is fubje& to the fame laws, yet their ftate 
of fluidity gives rife to particular phenomena, which it 
is of confequence to know. But as hydroftatics can- 
not be fuccefsfully treated on without the affiftance of 
calculation; it has been ranked among the mathematical 
{ciences. 

VIII. We fay the fame with regard to mechanics ; 
which is the art of employing, by the aid of machines, 
the motion of bodies, in conformity to its properties 
and laws, as well with regard to folids as fluids, either 
more commodioufly or more advantageoufly. 

1X. After it has made the moft accurate experi- 
ments, and the moft judicious obfervations, on all thefe 
different fubje@ts, and the properties of bodies in par- 
ticular, Experimental Philofophy paffes to the exami- 
nation of the air, the water, fire, the wind, colours, 
&c. The air is a fluid with which we are furrounded 
from the inflant of our birth, and without which we 
cannot exift. . Itis by the properties and the influences 
of the air, that nature gives increafe and perfection to 
all that it produces for our wants and conveniencies ; 
it is the fpirit of navigation: found, voice, {peech it- 
felf, are nothing more than percuffions of the air: 
this globe that we inhabit is completely furrounded by 
air; and this kind of coverture, which is commonly 
called the atmafphere, has fuch remarkable funétions, 
that it evidently appears to concur to the mechanifm 
of nature. Experimental phyfics, therefore, confiders 
the air, 1. Of itfelf, independent of its bulk, and the 
figure of its whole body: it examines its effential pro- 
perties ; as its gravity, denfity, fpring, &c. The air- 
pump is here of indifpenfable ufe; and by this ma- 
chine phyfics examines in what manner fpace, or a va- 
cuum, 1s made. It likewife fhows the neceflity of air to 
the prefervation of animal-life; the effe@ it has on 
found, fire, and gunpowder, in vacuo; and a hundred 
other experiments of various degrees of curiofity. 2. It 
confiders the air as the terreftrial atmofphere, fome- 
times as a fluid at refi, and fometimes as in motion. 

And 
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‘And by thefe means it accounts for the variation of the 


mercury in the barometer, and why it finks in propor- 
tion as the height of the atmofphere diminifies ; as 
alfo for the figure, the extent, and weight of the at- 
mofphere: it fhows the method of determining the 
height of mountains, the nature of found in general, 
of its propagation, and of fonorous bodies. The late 
difcoveries of Dr Prieftley and others have added a 
new and very confiderable branch to experimental phi- 
lofophy in this refpe€&t, of which an account is given 
under the article AzRoLocy. 

X. It is here alfo, that experimental philofophy 
confiders the nature of the wind; which is nothing 
more than agitated air, a portion of the atmofphere 
that moves like a current, with a certain velocity and 
determinate dire€tion. This fluid, with regard to 
its direction, takes different names according to the 


‘different points of the horizon from whence it comes, 


as eaft, weft, north, and fouth. Winds are likewife 
diftinguifhed into three forts; one of which is called 
general or conflant, as the trade-winds which continually 
blow between the tropics: another is the periodical, 
which always begin and end within a certain time of 
the year, or a certain hour of the day, asthe monfoons, 
the land-breezes and fea-breezes, which arife conftant- 
ly in the morning and evening ; and laftly, fuch as are 
variable, as well with regard to their direétion as their 
velocity and duration. 

M. Mariotte computes the velocity of the moft im- 
petuous wind to be at the rate of 32 feet in a fecond, 
and Mr Derham makes it 66 feet in the fame time. 
The firft, doubtlefs, meant the wind of the greateft ve- 
locity that had then come to his knowledge. The in- 
vention of aeroftatic machines has tended more to fhow 
the real velocity of the wind than any other invention 
as yet made public : but all of them move flower than 
the aerial current ; fo that the real velocity of the wind 
remains yet undetermined. 

XI. The force of the wind, like that of other bodies, 
depends on its velocity and mafs; that is, the quan- 
tity of air which is in motion: fo the fame wind has 
more or lefs force on any obftacle that oppofes it, in 
proportion as that obftacle prefents a greater or a lefs 
furface : for which reafon it is that they fpread the fails 
of a veffel more or lefs, and place the wings of a wind- 
mill in different dire€tions. The machines by which 
the winds are meafured, are called anemometers. They 
fhow the direGtion, the velocity, and the duration of 
winds. Itis by the agitations of the wind that the air 
is purified ; that the feeds of trees and herbs are convey- 
ed through the forefts and fields ; that fhips are driven 
from one pole to the other; that our mills turn upon 
their axes, &c. ; and art, by imitating nature, fome- 
-times procures us artificial winds, by which we refrefh 
our bodies, invigorate our fires, purify our corn, &c. 

XII. Water is an univerfal agent, which nature em- 
ploys in all her productions. It may be confidered as 
in three ftates, 1. Asa liquid ; 2. As a vapour ; 3. As 
ice. ‘Thefe three different ftates do not in any man- 
ner change its eflence, but make it proper to anfwer 
different ends. The natural flate of water would be 
that of a folid body, as fat, wax, and all’ thofe other 
bodies which are only fluid when heated to a certain 
degree: for water would be conftantly ice, if the par- 


ticles of fire, by which it is penetrated in the tempe- 
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rate climates, did not render it fluid, by producing a 
reciprocal motion among its parts ; and, in a country 
where the cold is continually trong enough to main- 
tain the congelation, the affiftance of art is neceflary 
to make it fluid in the fame manner as we do lead, &c. 
Water, when not in ice, is a fluid that is infipid, tranfpa- 
rent, without colour, and without fmell, and that eafi- 
ly adheres to the furface of fome bodies, that pene- 
trates many, and extinguifhes fire. Experimental phi- 
lofophy inveftigates the origin of fountains; the caufe 
of the faltnefs of the fea; the means of purifying wa- 
ter; what is its weight, and what are its effets when 
heated, &c. It likewife examines this fluid in the {tate 
of vapour; and finds that a drop of water, when in 
vapour, occupies a {pace vaftly greater than it did be- 
fore. It explains the colipile and its effe&ts ; fire en- 
gines ; and the force of vapours that give motion to 
immenfe machines in mines and elfewhere, &c. and 
laftly, it confiders water in the ftate of ice. - Ice con- 
fequently is more cold than water ; and its coldnefs in- 
creafes if it continue to lofe that matter, already too 
rare, or too little active, to render it fluid. Experi- 
mental phyfics endeavours to invettigate the caufes of 
the congelation of water, and why ice is lighter than 
water ; from whence it derives that expanfive force by 
which it breaks the containing veffel ; the difference 
there is between the congelation of rivers and that of 
ftanding waters; why ice becomes more cold by the 
mixture of falts ; and many other fimilar phenomena. 
XIII. The nature of fire is yet very much unknown 
to the molt learned philofophers. As obje&s when at a 
great diftance are not perceptible to our fenfes, fo when 
we examine them too nearly, we difcern them but con- 
fufedly. It is ftill difputed whether fire be a homogene, 
unalterable matter, defigned, by its prefence, or by its 
action, to produce heat, inflammation, and diffolution, 
in bodies; or if its eflence confifts in motion only, or 
in the fermentation of thofe particles which we call in- 
flammable, and which enter as principles, in greater or 
lefs quantities, in the compofition of mixed bodies; 
The moft learned inquirers into nature incline to the 
former opinion; and to have recourfe to a matter 
which they regard as the principle of fre. They fup- 
pofe that there is in nature a fluid adapted to this pur- 
pofe, created fuch from the beginning, and that no- 
thing more is neceffary than to put it in a@ion. The 
numberlefs experiments which are daily made in eléc- 
tricity feem to favour this opinion, and to prove that 
this matter, this fluid, this elementary fire, is diffufed 
through all nature, and in all bodies, even ice itfelf, 
We cannot fay to what important knowledge this great 
difcovery of eleétricity may lead if we continue our 
inquiries concerning it. It appears, however, that we 
may believe, without any inconvenience or abfurdity, 
that fire and light, confidered in their firft principle, 
are one and the fame fubflance differently modified. 
XIV. Be this matter however as it may, experi- 
mental philofophy is employed in making the moft in- 
genious and moft ufeful refearches concerning the na- 
ture of fire, its propagation, and the means by which 
its power may be excited or augmented ; concernin 
the phofphorus and its inflammation; fire excited by 
the reflection of the fun’s rays from a mirror ; and on 
the effects of fire in general ; concerning lightning and 
its effects; the fufion of metals; gunpowder and its 
K explofion ; 
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explofion ; flame and the aliments of fire ; and an in- 
finity of like obje&ts which it explains, or concerning 
which it makes new difcoveries, by the aid of experi- 
ments. 

XV. By the word light, we underftand that agent 
by which nature affets the eye with that lively and 
almoft conftantly pleafing fenfation, which we call /ee- 
ing, and by which we difcern the fize, figure, colour, 
and fituation of objedts, when at a convenient diftance. 
All philofophers agree, that the light, which is diffufed 
in any place, is areal body. But what this body is, 
and by what means it enters that place where it is per- 
ceived, is a queftion about which philofophers are di- 
vided. 

XVI. Experimental philofophy is applied in difeo- 
vering or proving, by an infinity of experiments, what 


is the nature of light, in what manner it is propagated, 


what its velocity and progreflive motion. It alfo inve- 
ftigates and explains the principles of optics properly 
{fo called, and fhows the direétions which light ob- 
ferves in its motions. From thence it proceeds to the 
examen of the principles of catoptrics, and defcribes 
the laws and effects of refleted light. It next treats 
of the principles of dioptrics, and explains the laws of 
refrated light ; and laftly, it teaches, from the princt- 
ples of natural and artificial vifion, the conftruction of 
optical inftruments, as lenfes, concave mirrors, prifms, 
telefcopes, &c. &c. and the ufes to which they are ap- 
lied. 
XVII. By refolving or feparating*the rays of light, 
philofophy has obtained true and clear difcoveries of the 
nature of colours. We are naturally led to imagine that 
colours, and their different degrees, make a part of the 
bodies that prefent them to our fight ; that white is 


inherent in fnow, green in leaves and grafs, and red in 
a ftuff dyed of that colour. But this is far from being 
true. If an obje&, which prefents any colour to our 
fight, be not illuminated, it prefents no colour what- 
foever. Inthe night all is black. Colours therefore 
depend on light ; for without that we could form no 
idea of them: but they depend alfo on bodies; for of 
feveral objets prefented to the fame light, fome appear 
white, others red, blue, &c. But all thefe matters 
being feparate from our own bodies, we fhould never 
acquire any ideas of them, if the light, tranfmitted or 
reflected by thefe objects, did not make them fenfible 
to us, by ftriking upon the organs of our fight, and if 
thefe impreflions did not revive in us thofe ideas which 
we have been ufed to exprefs by certain terms. For 
thefe reafons philofophy confiders colours from three 
points of view, 1. As in the light; 2. In bodies, as 
being coloured ; and, 3. From the relation they have 
to our vifual faculties, which they particularly affect, 
and by which we are enabled to diftinguifh them. 

Tt is unneceflary in this place to fay more either on 
colour in particular or experimental philofophy in ge- 
neral. The different fubjects of this collective article 
are particularly treated under their proper names, in 
the order of the alphabet: the reader will therefore 
turn, as he has occafion, to Acoustics, CaToPTrRics, 
Curomartics, Dioprrics, Hyprostatics, Mecua- 
nics, Optics, Pneumatics, Evecraiciry, Mac- 
neTIsM, €Jc. &e. EFc. Alfo AzrRoLocy, AgRosTa- 


TION, ATMOSPHERE, Burwine-Glajs, Corp, CoLoury 
ConceraTion, Evaporation, Fire, Frame, Fuut- 
pity, Heat, Icyirion, Licgur, Sounp, Steam, 
Warer, WinpD, &c. 


EE EWG. 
EXPERIMENTUM caucis, a capital, leading, 


_or décifive experiment ; thus termed, either on account 


of its being like a crofs, or. dire€tion-poft placed in 
the meeting of feveral roads, guiding men to the true 
knowledge of the nature of that thing they are inqui- 
ring after; or, on account of its being a kind of tor- 
ture, whereby the nature of the thing is as it were ex- 
torted by force. 

EXPHORESIS. See Oratory, n° 85. 

EXPIATION, a religious a@t, by which fatisfac- 
tion or atonement is made for the commiffion of fome 
erime, the guilt done away, and the obligation to pu- 
nifhment cancelled. 

Expiations among the Heathens, were of feveral 
kinds; as facrifices and religious wafhings. They 
were ufed for effacing a crime, averting any calamity, 
and on numberlefs other occafions, as purifying towns, 
temples, and facred places, and armies before and 
after battle. And they were performed for whole ci- 
tics as well as particular perfons. 

The method of expiation among the Jews was chief- 
ly by facrifice, whether for fins of ignorance, or to 
purify themfelves from. certain pollutions. 

Feaft of Exriation among the Jews, called by our 
tranflators the day of atonement, was held on the tenth 
day of Tifri, or the feventh month of the Jewith year, 
aniwering to part of our September and October. It 


ERS SPY 
was inftituted by God himfelf, Levit. xxiii. 27, &c. 
On that day the high-prieft, the figure or type of Je- 
fus Chrift, entered into the moft holy place, and con- 
fefled his fins; and, after feveral ceremonies, made an 
atonement for all the people to wafh them from their 
fins. Lev. chap. xvi. See Scaps-Goat. 

ExpraTion, in a figurative fenfe, is applied by di- 
vines to the pardon procured to the fins of the peni- 
tent by the merit of Chrift’s death. See the article 
CHRISTIANITY. 

EXPIRATION, in medicine. See Exspiration. 

Expiration, is alfo ufed figuratively, for the end 
of a term of time granted, agreed on, or adjudged. 

EXPLICIT, in the fchools, fomething clear, di- 
ftin&, formal, and unfolded. 

EXPLOSION, in natural philofophy, a fudden and 
violent expanfion of an aerial or other elaftic fluid, by 
which it inktantly throws off any obftacle that happens 
to be in the way, fometimes with incredible force, and 
in fuch a manner as to produce the moft aftonifhing ef- 
fe€ts upon the neighbouring objects. 


: ; ‘ I 
Explotion differs from expanfion, in that the latter is a Differer 
ating uniformly for fome hetweel 


gradual and continued power, 
time ; whereas the former is always fudden, and only 
of momentary duration. The expanfions of folid fub- 
ftances do not terminate in violent explofions, on ac- 
count of their flownefs, and the fmall {pace through 

which 


plofion, 
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which the metal, or other expanding fubftance, moves; 
though their ftrength may be equally great with that 
of the moft active aerial fluids. Thus we find, that 
though wedges of wood, when wetted, will cleave fo- 
lid blocks of ftone, they never throw them to any di- 
ftance, as is the cafe with gun-powder. On the other 
hand, it is feldom that the expanfion of any claftic 
fluid burfts a folid fubftance without throwing the 
fragments of it to a confiderable diftance, the effeéts 
of which are often very terrible. The reafons of this 
may be comprifed in the two following particulars : 
1. ‘he immenfe velocity with which the aerial fluids 
expand, when affe&ted by a confiderable degree of 
heat ; and, z. Their celerity in acquiring heat and 
being affe&ted by it, which is much fuperior to that of 
folid fubftances.. Thus air, heated as much as iron 
when brought to a white heat, is expanded to four 
times its bulk; but the metal itfelf will not be expand- 
ed the sooth part of the fpace. In the cafe of gun- 
powder, which is a violent and well-known explofive 
fubftance, the velocity with which the flame moves is 
calculated by Mr Robins, in his Treatife upon Gunnery, 
to be no lefs than 7000 feet in a fecond, or little lefs 
than 79 miles per minute. Hence the impulfe of the 
fluid is inconceivably great, and the obftacles on which 
it flrikes are hurried off with vaft velocity, though 
much lefs than that juft mentioned ; for a cannon bul- 
let, with the greateft charge of powder that can be con- 
veniently given, does not move at a greater rate than 
2400 feet per fecond, or little more than 27 miles per 
minute. ‘The velocity of the bullet again is promoted 
by the fudden propagation of the heat through the 
whole body of air as foon as it is extricated from the 
materials of which the gunpowder is made; fo that it 
is enabled to flrike all at once, and thus greatly to auge 
ment the momentum of the ball. It is evident that 
this contributes very much to the force of the explo- 
fion by what happens when powder is wetted or mixed 
with any fubftance, which prevents it from taking fire 
all at once. In this cafe the force of the explofion, e» 
ven when the fame quantity of powder is made ufe of, 
cannot be compared to that of dry powder. 

Upon thefe principles we may conclude, that the 
force of an explofion depends, 1. On the quantity of 
elaftic fluid to be expanded; 2. On the velocity it ac- 
quires by a certain degree of heat; and, 3. On the 
celerity with which the degree of heat affects the 
whole of the expanfile fluid. Thefe three take place 
in the greateft perfeftion where the electric fluid is 


sngeft of concerned ; as in cafes of lightning, earthquakes, and 


volcanoes. This fluid, as is fhown in many parts of 
this work, differs not from elementary fire or the light 
of the fun; it pervades the whole fy{ftem of nature; its 
expanfion is nothing elfe than its motion from a centre 
towards a circumference, for it does not feem capable 
of any proper expanfion by a feparation of its parts 
like any other fluid. Hence, when it begins to expand 
in this manner, the motion is propagated through it 
with a velocity far exceeding that of any other fluid 
whatever. ‘Thus, even when the quantity is exceflively 
{mall, as when an ele¢tric fpark is fent through a glats 
full of water or of oil, the expanfion is fo violent as 
to diffipate the glafs into innumerable fragments with 
great danger to the by-ftanders, as is obferved under 
the article Ereerricity. In violent lightning, where 


the electric fluid colleéts itfelf into balls, the flrength Explofion. 
of the explofion is proportionable to the quantity. E- 
very one has heard of the prodigious effects of light- 
ning when it happens to ftrike buildings, trees, or even 
the moft folid rocks ; and. in fome cafes, where the 
quantity of eleétricity is ftill greater than in any flath 
of lightning, we hear of ftill more tremendous confe- 
quences enfuing. Dr Prieftley gives an inftance of a 
large fire-ball (undoubtedly a quantity of electric mat- 
ter) rolling on the furface of the fea, which after ri- 
fing up to the top-matt of a fhip of war, burft with 
fuch violence that the explofion refembled the dif- 
charge of hundreds of cannon fired at once. Great da- 
mage was done by it; but there is not the leaft doubt 
that moft of its force was {pent on the air, or carried 
down to the fea by the maft and iron-work of the hip. 
Indeed, confidering that in all cafes a great part of 
the force of ele&tric explofions is diffipated in this man- 
ner, it may jultly be doubted whether they can be 
meafured by any method applicable to the menfuration 
of other forces. Even in artificial eleAtricity the force 
is prodigioufly great; infomuch that Dr Van Marum 
calculated that of the great battery belonging to the 
machine in Teyler’s mufeum to be upwards of goo 
pounds, ‘ 

In thofe cafes where the eletrical matter ats: like Volcanie* 
common fire, the force of the explofions, though ex- explofions 
ceedingly great, is capable of menfuration by compa- ee ue 
ring the diftances to which the bodies are thrown with ~ "8°" 
their weight. This is moft evident in volcanoes, where 
the projections of the burning rocks and lava manifeft 
the greatnefs of the power, at the fame time that they 
afford a method of meafuring it. Thefe explofions, as 
is fhown under the article VoLcano, are owing to ex- 
trication of aerial vapours, and their rarefaction by in- ; 
tenfe heat. In all of them the air is originally in ain what 
{tate of decompofition, viz. its invifible and folid part manner ae. 
is joined with fome terreftrial fubftance. Thus, when explo- 
fixed air, for inftance, is expofed to any pu coe 
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which attracts it, as calcined magnefia, a decompofi- 
tion inflantly takes place. All thefe vapours * are * See Ela/: 
compofed of elementary fire and fome invifible fubs tic Vepours. 
ftance capable of affuming a folid form. The decom: 
pofition juft mentioned is therefore eafily explained; the 
folid part of the air joins itfelf to the magnefia, while the 
elementary fire or latent heat is diffipated, and paffes thro” 
thelides of the veffel. Were it now in our power fudden- 
ly to reftore the latent heat to the whole of the fixed air, 
fo that it would at once aflume its former expanfion, a 
violent explofion would follow. This feems to be pre- 
cifely the cafe with the volcanic explofions.. An immenfe 
quantity of the fixed part of different aerial fluids is 
united to the various fubftances found below the fur- 
face of the earth. By means of the éleétric fire which 
kindles the volcanoes, the aerial fluids are fuddenly re- 
ftored to their elaftic ftate ; and not only fo, but their 
natural elafticity is greatly augmented, fo that the ex- 
plofions take place with great violence. The cafe is Explofion of 
the fame with gunpowder ; only that the condenfed air sunpow- 
in this cafe is at firft of the dephlogifticated kind, but der explain- 
is quickly phlogifticated by reafon of the combuttible & 
matters mixed with the nitre, while the heat produced 
by the inflammation augments the elafticity of the ge- 
nerated air to four times what it ufually is, fo that the 
whole force of the explofion is calculated at 1000 
K 2 times 
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Explofion. times the preffure of the common atmofphere *. Thus 
ra the explofions of gunpowder and of voleanoes are effen- 
oe Pats tially the fame. The reafon of the extreme quicknefs 
ery. of thofe of gunpowder is, that it takes fire fo readily by 
the intimate mixture and coumbuftibility of all the ma- 
terials. In volcanoes the exploficns likewife follow 
one another very quickly, and are by no means infe- 
rior in ftrength to thofe of gunpowder: but here the 
quantity of vapour makes up for the comparative 
flownefs:with which it is affected by the heat. Thus, 
though we could not by any means contrive to fire 
cannon’ in quick fuccefiion by means of calcareous 
earth as we can,do with gunpowder, yet in the huge 
furnace of a volcano the elaftic matter.is fupplied in 
fuch quantities, that the explofions are in a manner un- 
remitting ; and even in ordinary experiments the con- 
finement of aerial vapours has often occafioned violent 
explofions in chemical veflels. In one cafe too the ex- 
trication of fixed air adds exceffively to the force of ar 
Of pulvis explofion, viz. in that of pulvis fulminans. This is 
fulminans, compounded of fulphur, faltpetre, and falt of tartar. 
akc. The latter we know contains much fixed air: and it is 
probable that the violence of the explofion 1s occafion- 
ed by this air; for the greater quantity of it that the 
alkaline falt contains, the greater force does it explode 
with. Fulminating gold emits a quantity of phlogifti- 
cated air, to which its explofive power is fuppofed to 
be owing, as is explained under the article Cuemt- 
sTRy; but that of fulminating filver is fo extraordi- 
nary, that fcarce any force of aerial vapour that can be 
extricated is likely to produce it, and it feems pro- 
bable that eleCtricity itfelf is concerned. 

8 Next in ftrength to the aerial vapours are thofe of 
Explofions aqueous and other liquids. The moft remarkable ef- 
by aqueous Gs of thefe are obferved if fteam-engines; but tl 
vapours  fe€ts of thefe are obferved i fleam-engines ; bu there 

is oné particular cafe from which it has been inferred 
that aqueous fteam is vaitly ftronger than the flame of 
vhs cx. gunpowder. | his is when water is.thrown upon melt- 
plofion of ed copper: for here the explofion is fo {trong as al- 
water with moit to exceed imagination ; and the moft terrible ac- 
Te Cop: cidents have been known to happen from fuch a flight 
pe to caufe as one of the workmen {pitting in the furnace 
Probably where copper was melting. Here, however, it is moft 
owing to a probable that a decompolition of the water takes place. 
decompoli- "That this element can be decompofed or refolved into 
tion of the ; i 1 . 
lanier. an aerialanda folid fubflance, is extremely probable from 
the experiments of Dr Prieftley, as well as thofe ofthe 
French philofophers. ‘ihe pofition is indeed denied 
by the phlogiftians; but their arguments appear not 


to be conclufive ; nor is it a faét which militates in the. 


leaft againft their principles. On the fuppofition that 
11 the water is decompofed in the prefent cafe, however, 
Particular. the phenomenon in queftion is eafily folved. The water 
iy explain- being thrown in fubftance upon the melted copper, is 
ed. decompofed by the violent heat ; and one part of it 
adheres to the metal, thus converting it intoa kind of 
calx, while the other is converted into inflammable 
or fome other kind of air, which expanding fuddenly, 
throws the melted metal all about with the greatett 

violence by means of its re-a€tion. _ 

To underftand the manner in which this is accom- 
plifhed, we muft confider fome of the principles of 
Gunnery laid down by Mr Robins, and related 
under that article. One of thefe is, that though the 
air, in cafes of ordinary velocity, makes no great re- 


fiftance, it is far otherwife where the ‘velocity of the Explofiom 

moving body becomes very great. In all cafes of ex- 

plofion alfo there is in the firft inflance a vacuum made 

by'the exploding fluid; and confequently the weight 

of the atmofphere is to be overcome, which amounts 

to about 15 pounds on ‘every fquare inch of furface. 

Suppofing the furface of the exploding fluid, then, on 

that of melted copper, to contain an area of 4 tquare. 

inches, it meets with a refiftance of 60 pounds trom 

the atmofphere, and confequently communicates an 

equal preffore to the fluid.metal. Even this mult of 

confequence throw it about, unlefs the fame preffare 

was exaétly diffufed over every part of the furface: 

But much more muft this effect be increafed by the 

immenfe velocity with which the, fluid moves, and by 

which the refiltance of the atmofphere is augmented 

ina prodigious degree, as is explained under the article 

Gunnery. ‘he elaftic fluid yenerated is then con- 

fined not. only by the fluid metal and fides of the fur- 

nace, but by the air itfelf, which cannot get out of 

the way ; fo that the whole refembles a cannon clofed 

at the mouth, and. filled with inflamed gunpowder. 

Hence not only the melted metal, but the furnace it- 

felf and-the adjacent walls of the building, are hurried 

off as they would be by the firing of a great quantity 

of gunpowder in a {mall f{pace, and which is well 

known to produce analogous effects. . 12 
In explaining the phenomenon in gueftion, Dr Black Is nt ows 

fuppofes that the mere heat of the metal applied to the scueocel 

aqueous {team produces the explofion; and in proof jteam ins 

of this alleges, that copper imbibes a greater quantity teviely 

of heat during fufion than any other metal. Aqueous '<#te4. 

fteam, however, feems to be too flow for producing 

fuch fudden and violent effe€ts. Explofions, it is true, 

will be occafioned by it, but then it muil be confined 

for a very confiderable time ; whereas the effects of wa- 

ter thrown upon melted copper are inllantaneous. 13 | 
It may now be afked, Why fuch explotions do not Why fuc 

take place with any other metal, iron for inilance, when $i 0m 

water is thrown upon its furface in fulion? In anlweryja-< with 

to this we muft obferve, That though water 1s decom: other me 

pofed by being applied to red-hot iron in the form ofta-s. 

fteam, yet there isa poffibility, that when the fame ele- 

ment is applied in fubftance to the fluid metal, no de- 

compofition may enfne. Something like this in- 

deed happens with copper itfelf; for, notwith{tanding 

the violent effects which take place on the contact of 

water in fubftance with the melted metal, no explo- 

fion happens though aqueous {team be blown upon its 

f{urface. On the contrary, the upper part of the me- 

tal is thus cooled, and forms itfelf into cakes, which 

are afterwards taken off, and new ones formed in the 

fame manner; neither does aqueous {team affect red-hot 

copper in the manner that it does iron in the fame ftate. 

A decifive proof that the explofion is not occafioned 

by the mere heat of the aqueous fteam may be dedu- 

ced from the example of melted glafs, which produces 

no explofion though we pour water upon it in that 

ftate; and yet the heat of melted glafs is undoubtedly 

equal. at.leait to that of melted copper. It mult be ob- Explote : 

ferved, however, that in all cafes. where a very hotwhen h 

body is thrown upon a {mall quantity of water in fub- ed fubita 

ftance, an explofion will follow; but here the water © are 

is confined and fuddenly rarefied into fteam, which.can- >on final 

not get away without throwing off the body which juantities 

confines of wacem 
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Explofion. confines it. Examples of this kind frequently occur 
where mafons or other mechanics are employed in fatt- 
ening cramps of iron into flones; where, if there hap- 
pens to be alittle water in the hole into which the lead 
is poured, the latter wili fly out»in fuch a manner as 
fometimes to burn them feverely. Terrible accidents 
of this kind have fometimes happened in founderies, 

| when large quantities of melted metal have been poured 

into wet moulds. In thefe cafes, the fudden expanfion 
of the aqueous fteam has thrown out the metal with 
violence ; and if sany decompotition has taken place at 
the fame time, fo as to convert the aqueous into an 
a aerial vapour, the explofion muit be ttill greater. 

By pouring To this lait kind of explofion we mutt refer that 

cold water which takes place on pouring cold water into boiling 

he boiling oy burning oil or tallow. Here the cafe is much the 

4 fame whether we pour the oil on the water, or the 

water on the oil. In the former cafe, the water which 
lies at the bottom is rarefied into tteam and explodes ; 
in the latter, it finks down through the oil by its fupe- 
rior fpecific gravity, and explodes as it paffes along. In 
either cafe, how ever, the quantity ‘of aqueous ae 
mutt be but {mall in. proportion to that of the oil: 

very great quantity would put out the flame, or an 

16 the heat, in whatever way we applied it. 

Explofions Another kind of explofion is that which takes place 

in folid fub- in folid {ubftances,. where we can fearce fuppofe either 

* unces aqueous or aerial vapours to be concerned. The molt 

ees remarkable of thefe are the volcanic bombs mentioned 

by Sir William Hamilton in the great eruption of Ve- 
fuvins in 177 They were large pieces of lava which 
burfl in pieces like bombs as they fell to the ground ; 
but he does not inform us whether their burfling was 
attended with any great violence or not. Indeed, amidtt 
fuch fcenes of horror, and the continual tremendous 
explofions of the volcano, {maller phenomena of this 
kind would probably be overlooked. 
are the Grass-Tears, of which an account is given un- 
der that article; the burfting of electrical globes, when 
put in motion; of other glafs-veflels fpontaneoutly, 
and feemingly without any caufe; and laitly, the burit- 
ing of large caft-metal veflels in the act of cooling. 
Thefe are all fo fimilar to one another, that it is pro- 
bable they depend on one general caufe. All of them 
agree in this refpect, that the extreme parts of them 
are confiderably cooled, while the internal remain very 
hot. Thus, in the Nelianic bombs, the current of airy. 
formed by their {wift paflage through it im falling, ne- 
ceflarily carries off a great quantity of heat from the 
parts which are in contaét with it, while the reft are 
f{earce at all cooled. The glafs-tears are artificially 
cooled on the outfide by dropping them upon water; 
and in confequence of this, their explofion is probably. 
more violent in proportion to their bulk than that of 
the voleanic bombs. Glafs-veffels only burft f{ponta- 
neoufly when they have not been well annealed; and 
we know that this bad annealing confifts only in ap~ 
plying cold too fuddenly to the ‘outfide. Something 
like this probably takes place when caft-iron veflels ex- 
plode ; and we. are certain it does fo. with electrical 
globes, for thefe it are not apt to burit if they have 

been well anneale In-all cafes, therefore, there is a 

remarkable ssatnnfiaea of the outward furface by the 

cold, while the interna! parts remain as much papands 
ed asever. In this cafe there mut be a continual ef- 
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fort of that fubtile fluid called elementary fire, from the’Explofion. 

internal to the external part, as the contraction gradually eae panes 

proceeds the contrary way. ‘Thus, when a volcanic. 

bomb, for inflance, is cooled on the outfide, its parts 

are confolidated fo that the internal fluid has not fuch 

an eafy paflage through it as is neceflary. In confe- 

quence of this it makes a greater effort, which is {till 

farther augmented by the cooling and contraction of 

the internal parts fqueezing the fluid out from among 

themfelves, and forcing it to recoil upon that in the 

centre, as well as to exert itfelf againft the external 

part; from which united operation the effect already 

mentioned at laft takes place. This explanation, how- 

ever, does not hold with refpe& to electrical globes, 

glafs-tears, or ill-annealed glafs: but in order to ac- 

commodate it to all thefe, we have only to remember, 

that fire, and the ele&tric flu ating from a centre, 

to a circumference, are not in the leatt different ; fo 

that from whatever caufe the electric matter is difpo- 

fed to act in this manner, the fame effect will follow,. 

i.e. an explofion will take place if the fubftance does. 

not afford an equally ready paflage through all its 

parts, and that whether any fenfible heat is felt in it. 

or not. ry 

The only other kind of explofion we have to take Explofionof: 

notice of is that produced by inflammable and dephlo- ?fam- 
mabie and 

gifticated air, when mixed together and fet on. fire. Maptiioait: 

Lhis differs from any of thofe hitherto contidered, ticated airs. 

becaufe in reality there is an abfolute condenfation 

rather than an expanfion throughout the whole of 

the operation; and could the airs, be made to take 

fire throughout their whole futftance abfolutely at the 

fame in{tant, there would be no explofion, but only a 

fudden prodution of heat. From this caufe. alfo is 

derived a very fingular phenomenon taken notice of by. 


Dr Prie (ey in his late experiments on that fubje¢t, re- 13 
corded in the Phil. Tranf. Having inclofed feveral Singular 
p! \enome- 


quantities of inflammable and dephlogifticated air in ato apr 
copper veflel, firing them afterwards by, the electric y.., d by Dey. 
fparks, he. found that the force of the explofion was Prieftley. 
direéted more towards one part of the veffel than ano- 
ther ; leaft on.that part where. the eleétrical difcharge 
was made, and moft upon that which was farthett from: 
it. ‘his inequality was very confiderable ; infomuch 
that he could not repeat his experiments any number, 
of times without injuring the veffel.in that part which 
was fartheft from the difcharge. The reafon he gives 
for this is, that the mixture was not fired at.the take 
inftant,. but firft at the place where the difcharge was. 
made. ‘This firft explofion would have atted equally 
upon all parts of the veffel, had: it not been for the 
intervention of the air. By the firft momentary ex- 
plofion, however, the air in the fartheft part of the 
veflel was condenfed, fo that the next explofion was 
made ftropger, while the copper in the fore-part of 
the veflel. had the whole of this ftrong explofion to 
refill, the hinder part being but little concerned, as 
the air in it. was condenfed and reduced almoft to a va- 
cuum,. 19 

Though the phenomena of explofions.are fometimes Ufes. to 
very. de ftructive, they are likewife of confiderable ufe which ex 
in life; by removing obitacles which could fearcely be Dee. iheg 
got the better of by any mechanical power whatever. * Agee 
The principal of thefe are the blowing up of rocks, the 
feparating of flones in quarries, and other purpofes of, 

that. 
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Explofion. that kind. ‘The deftru@ion occafioned by them in 
times of war, and the machines formed upon the prin- 

ciple of explofion for the deftruction of the human trace, 

are well known ; and if we cannot call thefe u/eful, we 

mutt allow them at leaft'to be neceffary evils. For the 

20 + produétion of explofions, gunpowder is the only fub- 
Attempts ftance that has yet been found to anfwer; neverthelefs, 
to fuperfede ag its ufe is attended with confiderable expence, feveral 
pectin attempts have been. made to find out a cheap fubtti- 
c ~ tute for it. One of the moft remarkable of thefe was 
by mixing fmall quantities of water inclofed in little 

bladders or fome eafily deftruétible vehicles along with 

a charge of powder. By this contrivance it was hoped, 

that the water being converted into vapour when the 

powder was inflamed, would augment the force of the 

explofion : but inftead of this, it was found greatly to 

diminifh it. The reafon was evident, viz. that the 
‘converfion of the water into fteam required fo much of 

the latent heat of the inflamed gunpowder, that enough 

was not left to give the neceffary expanfion to the ae- 

rial fluid produced. A mixture of inflammable and 
dephlogifticated air has alfo been tried ; but the ex- 

plofion here has always been found too weak. In 

mines, indeed, very terrible effects are produced by fuch 

a mixture, but in thefe the quantity is immenfe ; fo 

that the comparative weaknefs of the mixture cannot 

be difcovered. Eletricity therefore feems to be the 


only refource we have; except by adding ingredients 
to gunpowder which may increafe the flrength of it. 
There can be no doubt indeed that the electric fluid 
is poffefled of fufficient ftrength to perform every thing 
we could defire ; and elegtrictans have fuppofed, per- 
haps juftly enough, that a cannon charged with water 
might, by means of cle&tricity, become more danger« 


ous than one charged with gunpowder : but this fluid 
is fo exceedingly capricious, fo imperceptible and un- 
manageable, that the ufe of it cannot as yet be thought 
ar Ptatticable, nor in all probability ever will be fo. 
Rifedts of The effets of explofions, when violent, are felt at a 
explofions confiderable diftance, by reafon of the concuffions they 
on the at- give to the atmofphere ; for, as has been already hint- 
ee ed, all of them a upon the atmofpherical fluid with 
Ge uid, the very fame force they exert upon terreftrial fub- 
ftances fubje€ted to their a€tion. Sir William Hamil- 
ton relates, that at the explofions of Vefuvius in 1767, 
the doors and windows of the houfes at Naples flew 
open if unbolted, and one door was burft open though 
it had been locked. A great quantity of gunpowder 
being put into the ditch of a fortified city, and fet on’ 
fire, deftroyed part of the wall, and broke down one 
of the gates. ' The blowing up of powder-magazines 
or powder-mills will deftroy buildings and kill people, 
though certainly without the reach of the flame, and 
untouched by any part of the fhattered magazine or 
rill. But the moft curious effe& is, that they electri« 
fy the air and even glafs-windows at a confiderable di- 
flance. This is always obfervable in firing the guns of 
the Tower at London: and fome years ago, after an 
explofion of fome powder-mills in the neghbourhood 
of that city, a great number of people were alarmed 
by a ratttling and breaking of their china-ware; which 
by the vulgar was taken for a fupernatural phenome- 
non, but undoubtedly was owing to fome commotion 
in the ele&trical fluid from the violent concuffion of the 
atmofphere. In this refpeét, however, the effcéts of 
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eleGtrical explofions themfelves are moft remarkable, Exponent | 
though not in the uncommon way juft mentioned ; Expofing. | 
but it is certain, that the influence of a flafh of light- .-)_u 

ning is diffufed for a great way round the place where 
the explofion happens, producing many very perceptible 
changes both on the animal and vegetable creation. 

EXPONENT, in algebra, the fame with index. 
See ALGEBRA. 

Exponent is alfo ufed in arithmetic, in the fame 
fenfe as index or logarithm. 

EXPORTATION, the thipping and carrying out 
of the kingdom wares and commodities for other coun- 
tries. See the articles COMMERCE, TRADE, and SuiP- 
PING. 

EXPOSING, the act of fetting a thing to public 
view. In the Romifh church, the facrament it {aid te 
be expofed when it is fhown in public uncovered. on fe- 
ftival days, and during the time of plenary indulgences. 

Exrosina is alfo ufed with a farther latitude : thus 
we fay, It is prohibited to expofe falfe and clipped 
money. Such a houfe flands very high, and has a de- 
licious profpeét; but it is expofed to all the four winds. 
Such a city being on the frontiers, and not fortified, 
is expofed to the infults of every party of forces. 

Exposine of Children, a barbarous cuftom praétifed 
by moft of the ancients excepting the Thebans, who 
had an exprefs law to the contrary, whereby it was 
made capital to expofe children; ordaining at the fame 
time, that fuch as were not in a condition to educate 
them fhould bring them to the magiltrates, in order to 
be brought up at the public expence.. Among the 
other Greeks, when a child was born, it was laid on 
the ground; and if the father defigned to educate his 
child, he immediately teok it up; but if he forbore to 
do this, the child was carried away and expofed. The 
Lacedemonians indeed had a different cuftom: for 
with them all new-born children were brought before 
certain triers, who were fome of the gravelt men in 
their own tribe, by whom the infants were carefully 
viewed; and if they were found lulty and well-fa- 
voured, they gave orders for their education, and al- 
lotted a certain proportion of land. for their mainte+ 
nance; but if weakly or deformed, they ordered them 
to be caft into a deep cavern in the earth, near the 
mountain Taygetus, as thinking it neither for the 
good of the children themfelves nor for the public in« 
tereft, that defective children fhould be brought up. 
Many perfons expofed their children only becaufe they 
were not ina condition to educate them, having no 
intention that they fhould perifh. It was the unhappy 
fate of daughters efpecially to be thus treated, as re- 
quiring more charges to educate and fettle them in the 
world than fons. 

The parents frequently tied jewels and rings to the 
children they expofed, or any other thing whereby 
they might afterwards difcover them, if Providence 
took care for their fafety. Another defign in adorn- 
ing thefe infants was either to encourage fuch as found 
them to nourifh and educate them, if alive; or to give 
them human burial if dead. The places where it was 
ufual to expofe children were fuch as people frequent- 
ed moft. ‘(his was done in order that they might be 
found, and taken up by compaffionate perfons who 
were in circumftances to be at the expence of their 
education. With this intention the Egyptiane and 
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EXTASY, a tranfport which fufpends the function Extaly 
of the fenfes, by the intenfe contemplation of fome |} | 


»Expofition Romans chofe the banks of rivers, and the Greeks the 
t highways. 


Extant. Extortion. 


EXPOSITION, in general, denotes the fetting a 
thing open to public view. See Exposine. 

Exposition, in a literary fenfe, ‘the explaining an 
author, paflage, writing, or the like, and fetting their 
meaning in an obvious and clear light. 

EXPOSITOR, or Exposrrory, a title which fome 
writers have given to a leffer kind of diCtionaries or 
vocabularies, ferving to expound or explain the meaning 
of the obfcure or difficult words of a language. It is alfo 
ufed in the fame fenfe with commentary and para- 
phrafe. 

EXPOSTULATION, in rhetoric, a warm addrefs 
to a perfon who has done another fome injury, repre- 
fenting the wrong in the ftrongeft terms, and demand- 
ing redrefs. 

EXPOSURE, in gardening, the fituation of a gar- 
den wall, or the like, with refpeé to the points of the 
compafs, as fouth or eaft. See GarpEnine. 

. Ex-poft-faéto; in law, denotes fomething done after 
another thing that was committed before. An eftate 
granted may be made good by matter ex-po/t-faco, that 
was not fo at firft by election, &c. 

EXPRESSED o1ts, in chemiftry, fuch oils as are 
obtained from bodies only by prefling. See Or. 

EXPRESSION, in rhetoric, the elocution, dic- 
tion, or choice of words ina difcourfe. See Lancuace, 
Oratory, and Poetry. 

Expression, in mufic. See ComposrtTion. 

Expression, in painting, a natural and lively re- 
prefentation of the fubje, or of the feveral objects in- 
tended to be fhown. 

The expreffion confifts chiefly in reprefenting the 
human body and all its parts; in the action fuitable to 
it: in exhibiting im the face the feveral paffions pro- 
per to the figures, and obferving the motions they im- 
prefs on the external parts. See Paintine. 

Expression Theatrical, See Deciramation, ar- 
ticle iv. 

EXPRESSION, in medicine, chemiftry, &c. the 
a& of exprefling or extraGting the juices or oils of 
plants, fruits, or other matters, by {queezing, wring- 
mg, or prefling them in a prefs. After having let the 
herbs infufe a due time, their juice muft be drawn by 
expreffion in a linen cloth or by a prefs. 

EXPULSION, in a general fenfe, the a&t of vio- 
lently driving a perfon out of any city, fociety, &c. 

Exputsron, in medicine, the a& whereby any thing 
is forcibly driven out of the place in which it is: thus 
we fay, the expulfion of the fetus in delivery. 

EXSICCATION, (formed of ex and /iccus, “ dry,’’) 
in chemiltry, &c. the a& of drying up or evaporating 
the moifture of a thing. 

EXSPIRATION, in phyfic, that part of refpira- 
‘tion by which the air is expelled or driven out of the 
dungs. See AnaTomy, no 118. and Respiration. 

EXSUDATION, or Exuparion the a& of fweat- 
mg out. In which manner, gums, balfams, &c. are ufu- 
ally produced from trees. 

EXTANT, fomething that ftill fubfifts, or is in be- 
ing. It is but part of the hiftory of Livy, of the 
writings of Cicero, Cefar, &c. that are extant, the reft 
are loft. We have nothing extant of Socrates, though 
he wrote a great deal. 


extraordinary or fupernatural object. 

Extasy, in medicine, a f{peciés of catelepfy, when 
a perfon perfectly:remembers, after the paroxy{m is 
over, the ideas he conceived during the time it lafted. 

. EXTENSION, in philofophy, one of the common 
and effential properties of body ; or that by which it 
poffeffes or takes up fome part of univerfal fpace, which 
is called the place of that body. See Meraraysics, 
no 56. 

EXTENSOR, an appellation given to feveral 
muf{cles, from their extending or ftretching the parts 
to which they belong. See Anatomy, Table of the 

Mu/feles. 

EXTENT, in law, is ufed in a double fenfe. Some- 
times it fignifies a writ or command to the theriff for 
the valuing of lands or tenements; and fometimes the 
adt of the fheriff, or other commifflioner, upon this writ. 

Old and New Extent, in Scots law. See Law, 
N° clxvi. 6. 

EXTENUATION, the a& of diminifhing or lef- 
fening the bulk or fubftance of a thing, efpecially of 
the human body. Fevers, agues, long abftinences, &c. 
occafion great extenuations or emaciations. 

EXxTENUVATION, is alfo a figure in rhetoric, oppofite 
to the hyperbole. The Greeks call it a:toinc, 

EXTERIOR, or Exrernat. See Exrernar. 

EXTERMINATION, in general, the extirpating 
or deftroying fomething. 

EXTERMINATION, or EXTERMINATING, in algebra,. 
is ufed for taking away. Thus algebraifts {peak of ex- 
tirminating furds, fraétions, and unknown quantities out 
of equations. See Maclaur. Algebr. part i. chap. t2. 
where we have fome general theorems for the extermi- 
nating unknown quantities in given equaticns. 

EXTERNAL, aterm of relation applied to the 
furface or outfide of a body, or that part which ap- 
pears or prefents itfelf to the eye, touch, &c. in con- 
tradiftintion to internal. 

Exrernat is alfo ufed to fignify any thing that is 
without-fide a man, or that is not within himfelf, par- 
ticularly in his mind ; in which fenfe we fay, external 
objects, &c. 

EXTINCTION, in general, denotes the putting 
out or deftroying fomething, as a fire or flame. See 
Extinguifbing of Fire. 

EXTINGUISHMENT, in law, is a confolidation 
or union, as where one has due to him a yearly rent. 
out of lands, and afterwards purchafes the lands out of 
which the rent arifes; in this cafe, both the property 
and the rent being united in one poffeffor, the rent is 
faid to be extinguifhed. 

EXTIRPATION, (formed of ex and fips, « root’’) 
the act of pulling up or deftroying a thing to the very 
roots. Among the prayers of the Romith jubilee, 
there is one for the extirpation of herefy. 

Exrirpation is alfo ufed, im furgery, for cutting 
off any part entirely ; as a wen, &c. or the eating it 
away, asa wart, &c. by corrofive medicines, 

EXTISPEX, in antiquity, the perfon who drew 
prefages from viewing the intrails of animals offered in. 
facrifice. 

EXTORTION, in law, is an illegal manner of 
wrefting any thing from aman, either by force, me- 
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from natural bodies. 
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nace, or authority. It is alfo the exaction of uhlaw- 
ful ufury, winning by unlawful games, and taking 
more than is due under pretence of right, as exceflive 
tolls in millers, &c. 

At the common law, extortion is punifhable by fine 
and imprifonment ; and the ftatute of 3 Eliz.1.c. 30. 


-has enacted, that officers of juftice guilty of extortion 


for the expedition of bufinefs, &c. fhall render to the 
There are likewife divers other 
ftatutes for punifhing extortions of fheriffs, bailiffs, 
goalers, clerks of the aflize and of the peace, attornies, 
folicitors, &c. 

EXTRACT, in pharmacy, is a folution of the pu- 
rer parts of a mixed body infpiffated, by diftillation or 
evaporation, nearly to the confiftence of honey. 

Extract, in matters of literature, is fomething co- 
pied or colleéted from a book or paper. 

EXTRACTION, in chemiftry and pharmacy, the 
operation by which eflences, tin€tures, &c. are drawn 
See Extract. 

Extraction, in furgery, is the drawing any fo- 


reign matter out of the body by the hand, or by the 


help of inftruments. See Surcery. 

Extraction, in genealogy, implies the ftock or fa- 
mily from which a perfon is defcended. See De- 
SCENT. ; 

Extraction of Roots, in algebra and arithmetic, the 


_ methods of finding the roots of given numbers or quan- 


tities. See AtcreBRA, and ARITHMETIC. 


EXTRACTOR, in midwifery, an inftrument or 


forceps for extraéting children by the head. 


EXTRAJUDICIAL, fomething done out of the 
proper court, or the ordinary courfe of law. As when 
judgment is given in a caufe, or cafe, not depending 


in that court where fuch judgment is given, or where- 


in the judge has no jurifdiction. 

EXTRAORDINARIL, amongft the Romans, was 
a body of men confifting of a third part of the foreign 
horfe and a fifth of the foot, which was feparated from 
the reft of the forces borrowed from the confederate 
ftates with great policy and caution, to prevent any 
defign that they might, poflibly entertain againft the 
natural forces. A more choice body: of men were 
drawn from among the extraordinarii under the name 
See ABLECTI. 

EXTRAORDINARY, fomething out of the com- 
mon courfe. 

Extraorpinary Couriers, are thofe fent exprefs on 
fome urgent occafion. 

Exrraorvinarr Ambaffador, or envoy, is fuch a one 
as is fent to treat or negociate fome fpecial and impor- 
tant affair, as a marriage, a treaty, confederacy, &c. 
or even on occafion of fome ceremony, as condolence, 
congratulation, &c. 

A gazette, journal, or other news-paper extraordi- 
nary, is that publifhed after fome great and notable 
event, containing the detail or particulars thereof, 
which are not found in the ordinary papers. 

EXTRAVAGANTES, thofe decretal : epiftles 
which were publifhed after the CLEMENTINES. 

They were fo called, becaufe at firft they were not 
digefted or ranged with the other papal conftitutions, 
but. feemed to be, as it were, detached from the ca- 
non law. hey continued to be called by the fame 
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name when they were afterwards inferted in the body 
of the canon law. The firft extravagantes are thofe 
of John XXII. fucceflor of Clement V. The laft col- 
leétion was brought down to the year 1483, and was 
called the common extravagantes, notwithftanding that 
they were likewife incorporated with the reft of the 
canon law. 
EXTRAVASATION, in contufions, fiffures, de- 
preffions, fractures, and other accidents of the cranium, 
is when one or mere of the blood-veffels, that are dif- 
tributed in the dura mater, is broke or divided, where- 
by there.is fuch a difcharge of blood as greatly op- 
prefles the brain, and difturbs its office; frequently 
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bringing on violent pains and other mifchiefs ; and at - 


length death itfelf, unlefs the patient is timely relieved. 
See Surcery and Mepicine. 

EXTREME, is applied to the laft and outermoft 
part of any thing ; or that which finifhes and termi- 
nates it on that fide. ; 

Extremes, in logic, denote the two extreme terms 
of the conclufion of a fyllogifm; viz. the predicate and 
fubje@Q. They are called extremes, from their relation 
to another term, which is a medium or mean between 
them. The predicate, as being likewife had in the 
firft propofition, -is called the majus extremum, greater 
extreme ; and the fubje@, as being put in the fecond 
or minor propofition, is called the minus extremum, lef- 
fer extreme. Thus, in the fyllogifm, man is an ani- 
mal; Peter isa man, therefore Peter is an animal; 
the word animal is the greater extreme, Peter the lefs 
extreme, and the man the medium. See SyLiocism. 

Extreme and mean froportion, in geometry, is when 
a line is fo divided, that the whole line is to the great- 
er fegment, as that fegment is to the other: Or, as 
Euclid expreffeth it, when the line is fo divided, that 
the reGtangle under the whole line, and the lefler feg- 
ment, is equal to the {quare of the greater fegment. 

Extreme Unétion. See UNcTIoON. 

EXTREMITIES of figures, in painting, is ufed 
for the head, hands, and feet. ‘Thefe fhould be drawn 
with more nicety and exactnefs, or more terminated 
than other parts ; and thus help to render the attion 
more expreffive. ‘ 

EXTRINSIC among metaphyficians, is taken in 
various fenfes. Sometimes it fignifies a thing’s not be- 
longing to the effence of another ; in which fenfe, the 
efficient caufe and end of a thing are faid to be extrin- 
fic. Sometimes it fignifies a thing’s not being contain- 
ed within the capacity of another ; in which fenfe, 
thofe. caufes are called extrinfic which introduce fome- 
thing into a fubje& from without, as when a fire intro- 
duces heat. Sometimes it fignifies a thing added or 
applied to another; in which fenfe accidents and ad- 
herents are faid to be extrinfic to the fubjects to which 
they adhere. Sometimes the vifion is faid to be ex- 
trinfic from fome form which does not exift in that 
thing, but is adjacent to it, or by fome means or other 
without it. 

EXTUBERANCES, in medicine, are {wellings or 
rifings up in the fieth or other parts of the body. 

EXUBERANCE, (compounded of ex and uber 
‘* plentiful ;”’) in rhetoric, a redundancy. See Repun- 
DANCE and PLEONASM. 

_EXUDATION. See Exsuparion. ‘ 
i EXVERRA, 
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Eye. 
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EXVERRA, in antiquity, a kind of bruth ufed in 


cleanfing houfes out of which a dead perfon had been 
carried. 

EXULCERATION, in medicine, the a& of cau- 
fing or producing ulcers. Thus, arfenic exulcerates the 
inteftines ; corrofive humours exulcerate the {kin. 

ExXucceration is fometimes alfo ufed for an ulcer 
itfelf ; but more generally for thofe beginning erofions 
which wear away the fubftance, and form ulcers. 

EXUVIZE, among naturalifts, denote the caft-off 
parts or coverings of animals, as the fkins of ferpents, 
caterpillars, and other infeéts. 

Exvyi is alfo ufed for fome hells and other ma- 
rine bodies, frequently found .in the bowels of the 
earth; fuppofed to have been depofited there at the 
deluge, as being the real fpoils of once living creatures, 
See Suet, Fossixe, and DeELuGE. 

EY, in our old writers, the fame with infula ‘ an 
ifland ;’” from which comes eyet, a {mall ifland or iflet, 
vulgarly called eyghe. 

EYCK. See Bruces (John of.) 

EYE, in anatomy. See Anatomy, n° 142. 

A new-born child fhall be obferved, perhaps, never 
to keep its eyes fixed on any one objet, but continual- 
ly changing from one to another, and if you put your 
hand before them, the ‘child will rot wink. Hence 
fome have thought, that new born infants have no 
fight: but this is a miftake; and the true reafon why 
their eyes are in perpetual motion is, that they have 
not yet acquired the habit of examining one thing at 
once with their eyes: their not winking at the ap- 
proach of the hand, arifes from their want of experience 
how eafily their eyes may be hurt; but in a few days 
they get the habit of winking, fo that afterwards their 
eyes do it fpontaneoufly at the approach of danger. 

Artificial eyes are made of concave plates of gold, 
filver, or glafs, and are ftained fo as to refemble the 
natural eye. They muft, when fixed in the orbit, be 
taken out and cleaned every night, and replaced in 
the morning. If no more of a difeafed eye is removed 
than what is preternaturally projeGted, or if enough 
is left to preferve the mufcles unhurt, the artificial 
eye will have a little motion from the mufcles that re- 
main. If the eye does not fit well, it irritates and in- 
flames the other eye ; in which cafe lay it afide, until 
one can be had that fits better. 

Bull’s Eve, in aftronomy. See ArpEBARAN. 

Eve of a Block, in naval affairs, that part of the 
rope-ftrop which is faftened to fome neceffary place in 
the fhip: the ftrop is a fort of wreath or rope formed 
into a ring, and fixed round the block for the double 
convenience of ftrengthening the block and faftening 
it in any place where it is wanted. 

Eye, in agriculture and gardening, fignifies a little 
bud or fhoot, inferted into a tree by way of graft. See 
ENGRAFTING. 

Lr of a Tree, a {mall pointed knot to which the 
leaves ftick,. and from which the fhoots or fprigs pro- 
ceed. See Gemma. 

Eye, a town of Suffolk, 22 miles from Ipfwich and 
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g1 from London. It may be called an ifland, becaufe 
it is furrounded by a brook near the borders of Nor- 
folk, in the road between Ipfwich and Norwich. It 
was incorporated by king John; has two bailiffs, 10 
principal burgeffes, 24 common council, a recorder, and 
town-clerk. It is a mean-built place, with narrow 
ftreets. The chief manufa@ure is bone-lace and {pin- 
ning. Here is, however, a large handfome church 3 
and near it are the ruinous walls of an ancient caftle 
and monaftery. The market is on Saturday, the fair 
on Whit-Monday. It has only fent members to par- 
liament fince the reign of Edward IV. 

Ere-Bright. See Eupurasia. 

EYMOUTH, a town of Scotland in the county ef 
Berwick, formerly fortified to curb the garrifon of Ber- 
wick, from which place it is diftant fix miles. W. Long. 
1.50. N. Lat. 55. 50. It gave title of baron in the 
kingdom of Scotland to Churchill, afterwards the great 
Duke of Marlborough; but he having no male iffue, 
it became extin& in him. 

EYRAC, or Irac, Arasta, a province of Turkey 
in Afia, 345 miles in length, and 190 in breadth ; of. 
which Bacpap is the capital. 

Errac Agemi, the principal province of Perfia, an- 
ciently called Partuia, 

EYRE, or Ere, in law, the court of itinerant jus 
ftices. See Assize. 

EYRIE, in falconry, a brood or neft, a place where 
hawks build and hatch their young. 

EZEKIEL, a canonical book of the Old Tefta- 
ment, referring chiefly to the degenerate manners and 
corruptions of the Jews of thofe times. It abounds 
with fine fentences and rich comparifons, and difcovers 
a good deal of learning in profane matters. 

Ezekiel was carried captive to Babylon with Jecho- 
niah, and began his prophefies in the fifth year of the 
captivity. He was cotemporary with Jeremiah, who 
prophefied at the fame time in Judea. He foretold 
many events, particularly the deftruction of the temple, 
the fatal cataftrophe of thofe who revolted from Baby- 
lon to Egypt, and the happy return of the Jews to 
their own land. 

EZION-caser. See AstonGasper. 

EZRA, a canonical book of the Old Teftament ; 
comprehending the hiftory of the Jews from the time 
of Cyrus’s edi& for their return, to the 2oth year of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. It fpecifies the number of 
Jews who returned, and Cyrus’s proclamation for the 
rebuilding the temple, together with the laying its 
foundation, the obftruction it met with, and the fi- 
nifhing thereof in the reign of Darius. 

The illuftrious author of this book was alfo the 
reftorer and publifher of the canon of the Old Tefta- 
ment. See Bisuz. : ' 

The books of Ezra, called in the Englith verfion 
the Firft and Second Books of Efdras, though held by 
fome, particularly the Greeks, for canonical, are thrown 
by the Englifh church into the number of apocryphal 
books, being only extant in Greek. 
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F THE fourth confonant, and fixth letter of the 

? alphabet. The letter F is borrowed from the 
' digamma or double gamma of the /ilians, as is evi- 
dent from the infcription on the pedeftal of the Colof- 
fus at Delos; and was undoubtedly formed from the 
old Hebrew vau: and though this letter is not found in 
the modern Greek alphabet, yet it was in the ancient 
one, from whence the Latins received it and tranfmit- 
ted it to us. 

It is formed by a {trong expreffion of the breath, and 
joining at the fame time the upper-teeth and under-lip. 
Tt has but one fort of found, which hasa great affinity 
with w and pA, the latter being written for it by us in 
all Greek words, as philofophy, &c. though the Italians 
write it filo/ofia. 

The Romans for fome time ufed an inverted F, 4, 
inftead of V confonant, which had no peculiar figure 
in their alphabet. Thus, in infcriptions we meet with 
TERMINASIT, Dal, &c. -Lipfius and others fay, 
that it was the emperor Claudius who introduced the 
ufe of the inverted digamma, or : but it did not 
long fubfift after his death; for Quintilian obferves, 
that it was not ufed in his time. 


F, or Fa, in mufic, is the fourth note in rifing in this 


order of the gamut, ut, re, mi, fa. 
one of the Greek keys in mufic, deftined for the bafs. 
F, in phyfical preferiptions ftands for Fiat, or ‘* Let 
it be done.”” Thus/. s. a. fignifies fat fecundum artem. 
F was alfo a numeral letter, fignifying 40; accord- 
ing to the verfe, : ae 
Sexta quaterdenos gerit qua diftat ab alpha. 
And when a dah was added at top, thus F, it figni- 
fied forty thoufand. 


F, in the civil law. T'wo f’s joined together thus, J, 


fignify the pandeéts. See Panpecrs. 

F, in criminal law, a ftigma or brand put upon fe- 
lons with a hot iron, on their being admitted to the be- 
nefit of clergy ; by ftat. 4H. 7. c. 13. 

FABA, in botany. See Vicia. 

FABAGO, in botany; a fpecies of bean-caper, or 
ZYGOPHYLLUM. 

FABER, inichthyology; a fpecies of Zeus. 

FABIAN (Robert), an alderman of the city of 
London, and fheriff in the year 149453 was a perfon 
of learning for the time he lived in, a good poet, and 
author of a Chronicle of England and France, intitled 
The Concordaunce of Stories, in two volumes folio, be- 
ginning. with Brute, and ending with the 2oth of 

Tenry VII. 1504. It contains feveral curious parti- 
culars relative to the city of London, not elfewhere to 
be found. Stowe calls it ‘ a painful labour, to the 
great honour of the city and of the whole realm.” We 
are told that Cardinal Wolfley caufed as many copies 
of this book as he could procure to be burned, be- 


It likewife denotes: 


‘and give him battle.” 
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caufe the author had made too clear a difcovery of the 
large revenues of the clergy. Fabian died in 1512, 


Fabit, 


Fabius 


FABI]I, a noble and powerful family at Rome, who ig 


derived their name from faba, a bean, becaufe fome of 
their anceftors cultivated this pulfe. ‘They were once 
fo numerous that they took upon themfelves to wage 
a war againft the Veientes. They came to a general 
engagement near the Cremera, in which all the fami- 
ly, confifting of 306 men, were totally flain, year of 
Rome 277. There only remained one whofe tender 
age had detained him at Rome, and frém him arofe 
the noble Fabii in the following ages. 
FABIUS (Maximus Rullianus), was the firft.of the 


. Fabii who obtained the furname of Maximus, for lef- 


fening the power of the populace at elections. He 
was matter of horfe, and his vi€tory over the Samnites 
in that capacity nearly colt him his life, becaufe he 
engaged the enemy without the command of the dic- 
tator. He was five times conful, twice diftator, and 
once cenfor. He triumphed over feven different nations 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, and rendered himfelf 
iluftrious by his patriotifm. 

Fasius (Rufticus), an hiftorian in the age of Clau- 
diusand Nero.. He was intimate with Seneca; and the 
encomiums which Tacitus pafles upon his ftyle, make 
us regret the lofs of his compofitions. 

Q. Fazsius (Maximus), a celebrated Roman, who 
from a dull and inaGive childhood was raifed to the 
higheft offices of the ftate. In his firft confulfhip he 
obtained a victory over Liguria, and the fatal battle of 
Thrafymenus occafioned his_eleétion to the di@ator- 
fhip. In this important office he began to oppofe 
Hannibal, not by fighting him in the open field, like 
his predeceffors, but he continually harafled his army 
by countermarches.and ambufcades, from which he re- 
ceived the furname of Cundator, or Delayer. Hannibal 
fent him word, that “ If he was as great a captain as 
he would be thought, he ought to come into the plain 
But Fabius coldly replied,. 
“ That if he was as great a captain as he would be 
thought, he would do well to force him to fight.” 
Such operations for the commander of the Roman ar- 
mies gave offence to fome ; and Fabius was even accu- 
fed of cowardice. He, however, continued firm in his 
firft refolutions; and patiently bore to. fee his mafter of 
horfe raifi#l to fhare the di€tatorial dignity with him- 
{elf, by means of his enemies at home. When he had 
laid down his office of diftator, his fucceffors, for a 
while, followed his plan; but the rafhnefs of Varro, and 
his contempt for the operations of Fabius, occafioned 
the fatal battle of Canne. Tarentum was obliged to 
furrender to his arms after the battle of Cann; and. 
on that occafion the Carthaginian enemy obferved that 
Fabius was the Hannibal of Rome. When he had 

made 
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made an agreement with Hannibal for the ranfom of 
the captives, which was totally difapproved by the 
Roman fenate, he fold all his eftates to pay the mo- 
ney, rather than forfeit his word to the enemy. The 
bold propofals of young Scipio to go and carry the 
war from Italy to Africa, was rejected by’Fabius as 
chimerical and dangerous. He did not, however, live 
to fee the fuccefs of the Roman arms under Scipio, 
and the conqueft of Carthage by meafures which he 
treated with’ contempt .and heard with indignation. 


_ He died in the rooth year of his age, after he had 
been five times conful, and twice honoured with a. 


triumph. ‘The Romans were fo fenfible of his great 
merit and fervices, that the expences of his funeral 
were defrayed from the public treafury.— His fon bore 
the fame name, and fhowed himfelf worthy of his noble 
father’s virtues. During his confulfhip he received a 
vifit from his father on horfeback in the camp. The 
fon ordered the father to difmount ; and the old man 
cheerfully obeyed, embracing his fon, and faying, <I 
wifhed to know whether you knew what it is to be 
conful.”? He died before his father, and Cunétator 
with the moderation of a philofopher delivered a funeral 
oration over the dead body of his fon. : 

Fasius, flyled Pidor, a Roman general and hifto- 
rian. He firft introduced painting at Rome ; and ha- 
ving caufed the walls of the temple of Health to be 
painted, fome authors have erroneoufly reckoned him 
a painter. He died about 216 B. C. 

_. FABLE, a tale, or feigned narration, defigned ei- 
ther to inftru& or divert, difguifed under the allegory 
of an action, &c. 

Fables were the firft pieces of wit that made their 
appearance in the world; and have continued to be 
highly valued, not only in times of the greateft fimpli- 
city, but in the moft polite ages of the world. fo- 
tham’s fable of the trees is the oldeft that is extant, 
and as beautiful as any that have been made fince. Na- 
than’s fable of the poor man is next in antiquity. We 
find AZfop in the moft diftant ages of Greece ; and in 
the early days of the Roman commonwealth, we read 
of a mutiny appeafed by the fable of the belly and the 
members. As fables had their rife in the very infancy 
of learning, they never flourifhed more than when 
learning was at its greateft height ; witnefs Horace, 
Boileau, and Fontaine. 

Fable is the fimeft way of giving counfel, and moft 
univerfally pleafing, becaufe leaft fhocking ; for, in the 
reading of a fable, a man thinks he is direéting himfelf, 
whilft he is following the di@tates of another, and con- 
fequently is not fenfible of that which is the moft un- 
pleafing circumftance in advice. Befides, the mind is 
never fo much pleafed as when fhe exerts herfelf in any 
action that gives her an idea of her own abilities ; this 
natural pride of the foul is very much gratified in the 
reading of fable. 

Fase, is alfo ufed for the plot of an epic or dra: 
matic poem ; and is, according to Ariftotle, the prin- 
cipal part, and, as it were, the foul of the poem. See 
Portry. 

FABRI (Honorius), a laborious Jefuit born in the 
diocefe of Bellay, diftinguifhed himfelf by his fkill in 
philofophy and the mathematics, and by writing a 
great number of books. ‘The moft curious of which 
treat of geometry, optics, the loaditone, the motion of 
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the earth, the ebbing and flowing of the fea, &c. He 
died at Rome in 1688. 

FABRIANO (Gentile da), painter of hiftory, was 
born at Verona in 1332, and became adifciple of Gio- 
vanni da Fiefole. In that early age of painting he 
rendered himfelf very famous, and was employed to a- 
dorn a great number of churches and palaces at Flo- 
rence, Urbino, Siena, Perufia, and Rome, but parti- 
cularly in the Vatican; and one piCture of his, repre- 
fenting the Virgin and Child, attended by Jofeph, 
which is preferved in the church of S. Maria Maggiore, 
was highly commended by Michael Angelo. By or~ 
der of the Doge and Senate of Venice, he painted a 
picture in the great council-chamber, which was con- 
fidered as fo extraordinary a performance, that bis em- 
ployers granted him a penfion for life, and conferred on 
him the higheft honour of their ftate, which was, the 
privilege of wearing the habit of a noble Venetian. 
He died in 1412. 


FABRIC, in general, denotes the ftru€ture or con-’ 


ftruction of any thing ; but particularly of buildings, 
as achurch, hall, houfe, &c. See ArcHiTECTURE. 

F’apric-Lands, thofe formerly given towards re- 
building or repairing of cathedrals and other churches ; 
for anciently almoft every body gave more or lefs, by 
his will, to the fabric of the parifh-church where he 
dwelt. 

FABRICIUS (C.), a celebrated Roman, who in 
his firft confulfhip, year of Rome 470, obtained feve- 
ral victories over the Samnites and Lucanians, and was 
honoured witha triumph. The riches which were ac- 
quired in thofe battles were immenfe, the foldiers were 
liberally rewarded by the conful, and the treafury was 
enriched with 400 talents. Two years after, Fabri- 
cius went as ambaflador to Pyrrhus, and refufed with 
contempt prefents, and heard with indignation offers, 
which might have corrupted the fidelity of a lefs vir- 
tuous citizen. Pyrrhus had occafion to admire the 
magnanimity of Fabricius ; but his aftonifhment was 
more powerfully awakened when he faw him make a 
difcovery of the perfidious offers of his phyfician, who 
pledged himfelf to the Roman general for a fum of 
money to poifon his royal matter. To this greatnefs 
of foul was added the moft confummate knowledge of 
military affairs, and the greateft fimplicity of manners. 
Fabricius never ufed rich plate at his table. A {mall falt- 
cellar, the feet of which were of horn, was the only fil- 


ver veffel which appeared in his houfe. This contempt - 


of luxury and ufelefs ornaments Fabricius wifhed to in- 
{pire ameng the people ; and during his cenforfhip he 
banifhed from the fenate Cornelius Ruffinus, who had 
been twice conful and dictator, becaufe he kept in his 
houfe more than ten pound weight of filver plate. 
Such were the manners of the conqueror of Pyrrhus, 
who obferved that he wifhed rather to command thofe 
that had money, than poffefs it himfelf. He lived and 
died in the greateft poverty. His body was buried at 
the public charge, and the Roman people were obliged 
to give a dowry to his two daughters when they had 
arrived to years of maturity. 

Fasricius (George), a learned German, born at 
Chenmitz in Mifnia, in 1516. After a liberal educa- 
tion, he vifited Italy in quality of a.tutor to a young 
nobleman; and, examining all the remains of antiqui- 
ty with great accuracy, compared them with their de- 

L2@ feriptions 
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Fabricius. ' 


yo 


Fabricius 


Fabulous, 
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{criptions in Latin writers. The refult of thefe obfer- 
vations was his work intitled Roma, containing a de- 
{eription of that city. He afterwards fettled at Mife- 
num, where he condued a great {chool to the time 
of his death in 1571._ He was alfo the author of a 
great number of facred Latin poems, wrote feven 
books of the Annals of Mifnia, three of the Annals of 
Meiffen, and Travels. 
Fazricius (Jerom), a celebrated phyfician in the 
latter end of the 16th century (furnamed Aguapendente, 


from the place of his birth), was the difciple and fuc- 


ceflor of Fallopius. He chiefly applied himfelf to fur- 
gery and anatomy, which he profeffed at Padua for 
40 years with extraordinary reputation. The repub- 
lic of Venice fettled a large penfion upon him, and ho- 
noured him with a gold chain and a ftatue. He died in 
1603; leaving behind him feveral works which are 
much efteemed. , 

Fasricius (John Albert), one of the moft learned 
and laborious men of his age, was born at Leipfic in 
1668. He was chofen profeffor of eloquence at Ham- 
burgh in 1699, and was made doétor of divinity at 
Kiel. His works are numerous; and he died at Ham- 
burgh in 1736, after alife {pent in the feveretft literary 
application to colleét and publifh valuable remains of 
ancient learning. 

Fasricius (Vincent), born at Hamburgh in 1613, 
was a good poet, a great orator, an able phyfician, 
and a learned civilian. He was for fome time coun- 


fellor to the bifhop of Lubec, and afterward burgo- 
matter and fyndic of the city of Dantzic; from whence 
he was 13 times fent deputy into Poland, where he 
died at W2aw in 1657, during the diet of that king- 


dom. The moft complete edition of Fabricius’s poems 


and other works was publifhed at Leipfic in 1685, un- 
der the direction of his fon Frederic Fabricius. 
Fasricius (Baron), one of the fineft gentlemen of 
his time, and known to the public by his letters rela- 
ting to the tranfactions of Charles XII. of Sweden 
duxing his refidence in the Ottoman empire, was de- 
{cended from a good family in Germany. He was 
taken early into the fervice of the court of Holftein ; 
and was fent in a public character to the king of Swe- 
den whilft he was at Bender ; where he foon: acquired 
the good graces of that prince. He accompanied him 
in his exercifes; gave him a turn for reading; and it 
was out of his hand Charles fnatched Boileau’s fatires, 
when he tore out thofe that reprefented Alexander 
the Great asa madman. Fabricius was alfo in favour 
with Staniflaus, and with our king George I. whom 
he accompanied in his laft journey to Hanover, and 
was with him when he died. A tranflation of his let- 
ters was publifhed in London 1761. 
FABROT (Charles Hannibal), one of the moft 
celebrated civilians of his time, was born at Aix in 
1681; and acquired an extraordinary {kill in the civil 
and canon law, and in the belles lettres. He publifh- 
ed the Bafilice, or Conftitutions of the Emperors of the 
Eaft, in Greek and Latin, with learned notes, in fe- 
ven vols folio ; and editions of Cedrenus, Nicetas, Ana- 
fafius, Biblioibecarius, Conflantine Manaffes, and Cyas, 
~ with learned and curious notes. 
FABULOUS, fomething confifting of, or con- 
neéted with, a fable. 
F'azviovs Age, among ancient hiftorians. See AGE. 
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FACE, the furface, or firft fide which a body pre- 
fents to the eye. We fay, the face of the earth, of the 
waters, &c. Polyhedrons have feveral faces. A die, 
or cube, has fix faces. 

Face, is particularly ufed for the vifage of an ani- 
mal, and efpecially of man; and compreliends, in the 
latter, all that part of the head which is not covered 
with the common long hair. The Latins call it facies, 
wultus, os, &c. 

The human face is called the image of the foul, as be- 
ing the feat of the principal organs of fenfé ; and the 
place where the ideas, emotions, &c. of the {oul are 
chiefly fet to view. Pride and difdain are fhown in the 
eye-brows, modefty on the cheeks, majefty in the fore- 
head, &c. It is the face fhows the fex, age, tempera- 
ment, health, or difeafe, &c. 

The face, confidered as the index of the paffions, 
habits, &c. of the perfon, makes the fubjeG of phy- 
fiognomy. See PHysiocnomy. 

Fact, among painters and artifts, is ufed to de- 
note a certain dimenfion of the human body, adopted 
for determining the proportion which the feveral parts 
fhould bear to one another. See Drawina. 

Face, in the military art, a word of command, in- 
timating to turn about: thus, face to the right, is to 
turn upon the left heel a quarter-round to the right ; 
and, face to the left, isto turn upon the right heel a 
quarter-round to the left. 

FACIES Hrrrocratica, in: medicine, is when 
the noftrils are fharp, the eyes hollow, the temples 
low, the tips of the ears contracted and cold, the fore- 
head dry and wrinkled, and the complexion pale or li- 
vid.— The Hippocratic face is chiefly obferved towards 
the period of phthifes and other confumptions, and is 
held a fure prognoftic of death. If it appears within 
three days after the attack of an acute difeafe, it is 
deemed to indicate death. 

FACTION, acabal or party formed in a ftate, ci- 
ty, or company. 

‘Faction, in antiquity, a name given to the diffe- 
rent companies of combatants in the circus. ‘They were 
four, viz. the white, the red, the green, and the 
blue ; to which Domitian added another of purple co-—_ 
lour. They were fo denominated from the colour of 
the liveries they wore ; and were dedicated, according 
to M. Aur. Caffiodorus, to the four feafons of the 
year; the green being confecrated to fpring, the blue 
to winter, the red to fuammer, and the white to au- 
tumn. It appears from ancient infcriptions, that each. 
faétion had its procurators and phyfician; and from. 
hiftory, that party-rage ran fo high among them, that 
in a diffenfion between two fa€tions, in the time of Juti-. 
nian, almoft 40,000 men loft their lives in the quarrel. 

FACTITIOUS, any thing made by art, in oppo- 
fition to what is the produce of nature. Thus, facti- 
tious cinnabar is oppofed to native cinnabar. 

FACTOR, in commerce, is an agent employed by. 
merchants refiding at other places, to buy or fell goods, 
or negociate bills, or tranfact any kind of bufinefs on 
their account ;. and intitled to a certain.allowance for 
his trouble. 

A fupercargo differs from a factor in this: The bu- 
finefs of the former is limited to the care of a particu- 
lar cargo; he goes along with it, and generally re- 
turns when his bufinefs.is completed: the latter has a 
fixed 
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fixed ‘refidence abroad, and executes bufinefs for diffe- 
rent merchants. But their duties, and the circumftan- 
ces for which they are accountable, are the fame. 

The duty of a faétor is to procure the beft intelli- 
gence of the ftate of trade at his place of refidence; of 
the courfe of exchange ; of the quantity and quality 
of goods at market, their prefent price, and the pro- 
bability that it may rife or fall; to pay exact obedience 
to the orders of his employers ; to confult their advan- 
tage in matters referred to his direction ; to execute 
their bufinefs with all the difpatch that circumftances 
admit ; to be early in his intelligence, diftin@ in his 
accounts, and pundiual in his correfpondence. 

A fa&tor’s power is either abfolute or limited. Tho’ 
intrufted. with ample difcretionary powers, he is not 
warranted to take unreafonable or unufual meafures, or 
do any thing contrary to his employer’s intereft ; but 
it is incumbent on the employer, if he challenge his 
proceedings, to prove that he could have done better, 
and was guilty of wilful mifmanagement. 

When a faétor’s power is limited, he muft adhere 
ftriGly. to his orders. Tf he exceeds his power, though 
with a view to his employer’s intereft, he is liable for 
the confequence. For example, if he gives credit when 
not empowered, or longer credit if not empowered, for 
the fake of a better price, and the buyer proves infol- 
vent, he is liable for the debt. A factor has no power 
to give credit unlefs authorifed: But if the goods 
configned be generally fold on credit at the place of 
confignation, the factor will be vindicated for felling at 
the ufual credit, unlefs exprefsly reftricted. 

Although opinion will never juftify the factor for 
departing from orders, neceflity fometimes will. If he 
‘be limited not to fell goods under a certain price, and 
the goods be perifhable, and not in a fituation for be- 
ing kept, he may fell them, to prevent their deftruc- 
tion, even under the price limited. 

' A fa@or is never warranted to deal on trutt, ex- 
cept with perfons in good credit at the time. If the 
employer challenge the debtors, it is incumbent on 
him to prove that their bad circumftances was known 
at the time of fale ; and the factor will be vindicated, 
if he trufted them at the fame time for goods of his 
own, - 

- If the faGtor fells his employer’s goods on truft, and, 
after the day of payment is elapfed, receive payment 
from the purchafer for a debt of his own, he becomes 
liable in equity for the debt. 

In cafe of bankruptcy, the factor onght immediate- 
ly to lay attachments, and advife his employers; and 
he cannot withdraw his attachments, nor compound 
debts without orders. 

If a faétor fells goods belonging to different mer- 
chants to the fame perfon, and the buyer proves infol- 
vent, they fhall bear the lofs-in equal proportions ; 
and, if the buy€r has paid part before his infolvency, 
without fpecifying for which, the payment ought to 
be diftributed in equal proportions; but, if the days 
of payment be fixed, and part of the debts only due, 
the payment ought to be applied, in the firft place, to. 
fuch debts as were due. 

If he makes a wrong entry at the cuftom-houfe, and 
the goods be feized in confequence thereof, he muft 
bear the lofs, unlefs the error be occafioned by a_mif- 
take in the invoice, or.letter.of advice. 
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The owner bears the lofs of goods feized when at- 
tempted to be {muggled by his orders ; but the factor 
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complying with an unlawful order is liable in fuch pe- . ; 


nalties as the laws exact. : 

If a faGtor faves the duty of goods due to a foreign 
prince, he fhall have the benefit ; for, if detected, he 
bears the lofs. 

If a faétor fells goods bought by his employer’s 
orders for his own advantage, tie employer may reco- 
ver the benefit, and the factor fhall be amerced for the 
fame. 

If a faétor receives bad money in payment, he bears 
the lofs; but if the value of the money be leffened by 
the government, the employer bears the lofs. 

A faétor is not liable for goods f{poiled, robbed, ‘or 
deftroyed by fire. 

If a fa@or receives counterfeit jewéls from his em- 
ployer, and fells them, the employer is liable to indem- 
nify him for any penalties he may incur. 

If a factor be ordered to make infurance, and ne- 
gle& it, and the fubje& be loft, he is liable to make it 
good, providing he had effects in his hands. 

If a factor buys goods for his employer, his bargain 
fhall be binding on the employer. 

In cafe of a fator’s infolvency, the owner may re- 
claim his goods; and, if they be fold on truft, the 
owner (and not the faétor’s creditors) fhall recover 
payment of the debts. 

Facror, in multiplication, a name given to the mul- 
tiplier and. multiplicand, becaufe they conftitute the 
produét. See ARITHMETIC. 

FACTORAGE, called alfo commiffion, is the al- 


lowance given to factors by the merchant who employs: 


them. 


A fa&tor’s commiffion in Britain, on moft kinds of 


goods, is 24 per cent.: on lead, and fome other ar- 
ticles, 2 per cent.; in Italy, 23 per cent. ; in France, 
Holland, Spain, Portugal, Hamburgh, and Dantzick, 
2 per cent.; in Turkey, 3 per cent. 5 in North Ameri- 
ca, 5 per cent. on fales, and § per cent. in returns; in 
the Weft Indies, 8 per cent. for commiffion and ftorage. 


In fome places, it is cuftomary for the factors to infure - 
the debts for an additional allowance, generally 14 per~ 
In: that cafe, they are accountable for the debt. 


cent. 
when the ufual term: of credit is expired.. 


Factorage on goods is fometimes charged at a cer-- 


tain rate per caik, or other package, meatfure, or weight, 
efpecially when the factor is only, employed to receive 
or deliver them. 


FACTORY is a-place where a confiderable number » 


of factors refide, to-negotiate for their. mafters or em- 
ployers. See Facror. 

The moft confiderable. fa@tories belonging to the 
Britth-are thofe eftablifhed in. the Eaft-Indies, Portu- 
gal, Turkey, &c, 


Holland ; all endowed with certain privileges. 
FACTUM, .inarithmetic, the produ&t of two quan- 
tities multiplied by each other. 


FACULA, in aftronomy, certain bright and fhining | 
parts, which the modern aftronomers have, by means of | 
telefcopes, obferved upon or about the furface of the 
fun: they are but very feldom feen.—The word is pure= 
Latin; being a diminutive of fax, “torch;’’ and fup-- 
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There are alfo Englith.faétories - 
eftablifhed at Hamburg, Peterfburg, Dantzic, and in: 
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pofed to be here applied from their appearing and dif- 
appearing by turns. 

FACULTY, in law, a privilege granted to a per- 
fon, by favour and indulgence, of doing what, by law, 
he ought not to do. 

For granting thefe privileges, there is a court under 
the archbifhop of Canterbury, called the court of the 
faculties. The chief officer of this court is ftyled maffer 
of the faculties, and has a power of granting difpenfa- 
tions in divers cafes; as, to marry without the bans be- 
ing firft publifhed, to eat flefh on days prohibited, to 
ordain a deacon under age, for a fon to fucceed his 
father in his benefice, a clerk to hold two or more 
livings, &c. 

Facutry, in the fchools, a term applied to the dif- 
ferent members of an univerfity, divided according ‘to 
the arts and fciences taught there: thus in moft uni- 
verfities there are four faculties, viz. 1. Of arts, which 
include humanity and philofophy. 2. Of theology. 
3. Of phyfic. And, 4. Of civil law. 

Facurtr of Advocates. See ADVOCATES. 

Facuuty is alfo ufed to denote the powers of the 
human mind, viz. underftanding, will, memory, and 
imagination. See Msraruysics. 

FACES, in chemiftry, the grofs matter, or fedi- 
ment, that fettles at the bottom after diftillation, fer- 
mentation, and the ltke.—The feces of wine are com- 
monly called Lezs. 

Feces, in medicine, the excrements voided by ftool. 
See ExcrEMENTS. 

FA.CULENT, in general, is applied to things 
abounding with feces or dregs: thus the blood and 
other humours of the human body are faid to be fa- 
culent, when without that purity which is neceffary to 
health. 

FAENZA, a city of Romania in Italy, with a bi- 
fhop’s fee. It is an ancient place, and has undergone 
Yarious revolutions. ‘The river Amona wathes its walls, 
and paffes between the city and the fuburbs, which are 


joined by a floue-bridge defended by two good towers.’ 


The city is remarkable for its earthen ware, which is 
the beft in all Italy. 

FAERNUS (Gabriel), a native of Cremona in Ita- 
ly, was an excellent Latin poet and critic of the 16th 
century. He was fo fkilled in all parts-of polite lite- 
rature, that the cardinal de Medicis, afterward Pope 
Pius IV. was particularly fond of him. He was the 
author of fome Latin elegies; of 100 Latin fables, fe- 
le@ed from the ancients, written in iambic verfe ; and 
of feveral pieces of criticifm, as Cenfura emendationum 
Livianarum, De Metris Comicis, &c. He was re- 
markably happy in decyphering manufcripts, and re- 
ftoring ancient authors to their purity : he took fuch 
pains with Terence in particular, that Bentley has 
adopted all his notes in the edition he gave of that 
writer. He died at Rome in 15613; and Thuanus, 
who wrote his eloge, fays, that the learned world was 


greatly obliged to him, yet had been flill more fo, if, . 


inftead of fupprefling the then unknown fables of Phe- 
drus, for fear of leflening the value of his own Latin 
fables, written in imitation of A®fop, he had been con- 
tent with imitating them. M. Perault, however, who 
tranflated Faernus’s fables into French, has defended 
him from this imputation, by affirming that the firft 
MS. of Phedrus’s fables, found in the duit of an old 
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library, was not’ difcovered till about 30 year after Fagara 
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Faernus’s death. 

FAGARA, Iron-woon: ‘A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 43d or- 
der, Dumofe. The calyx is quadrifid, the corolla tetra- 
petalous, and the capfule bivalved and monofpermous, 
There are five fpeciesy all natives of the warm parts 
of America, rifing with woody ftems more than 20 feet 
high. They are propagated’ by feeds; but in this 
country muft be kept continually in a flove. 

FAGE (Raimond de la), an excellent defigner and 
engraver, highly efteemed by Carlo Maratti, was born 
at Touloufe in 1648. He applied himfelf te defign- 
ing, through inclination, in {pite of his parents; and 
had no matter nor any affiftance: but his fuperior ta- 
lents {upplied the want of them, and he became one of 
the belt defigners in Europe; but his performances 
on licentious fubjets are the moft efteemed. It is re- 
ported of this artift, that he never made ufe of money, 
but contraéted debts; and when the accounts were 
brought him, he drew upon the back of the bills, and 
bid the owners fell the drawings to connoiffeurs for the 
amount, by which they were generally great gainers. 
Several of thofe drawings are in the cabinets of the 
curious. He led a loofe, depraved life ; which his re- 
peated debaucheries put an end to at the age of 42. 

FAENSA, a city and bifhop’s fee of Italy, fituated 
in the pope’s territories, about 30 miles eaft of Bologna: 
E. Long. 12. 38. and N. Lat. 44. 30. 

FAGGOT, in times of popery here, was a badge 
worn on the fleeve of the upper garment of fuch per- 
fons as had recanted or abjured what was then termed 
here/y; being put on after the perfon had carried a fag- 
got, by way of penance, to fome appointed place of 
folemnity. The leaving off the wear of this badge was 
fometimes interpreted a fign of apoftacy. 

Faccots, among military men, perfons hired by 
officers, whofe companies are not full, to mufter and 
hide the deficiencies of the company ; by which means 
they cheat the king of fo much money. 

FAGIUS (Paul), afias Bucutin, a learned Prote- 
ftant minifter, born at Rheinzabem in Germany in 
1504. He was a fchoolmalter at Ifna; but afterwards 
became a zealous préacher, and wrote many books. 
The perfecution in Germany menacing danger to all 
who did not profefs the Romith doétrines, he and Bu- 
cer came over to England in 1549, at the invitation of 
archbifhop Cranmer, to perfect a new tranflation of the 
{criptures. Fagius took the Old Tettament, and Bu- 
cer the New, for their refpeétive parts ; but the defign 
was at that time fruftrated by the fudden deaths of 
both. Fagius died in 1550, and Buacer did not live 
above a year after. Their bodies were dug up and 
buried in the reign of queen Mary. 

FAGONIA, in botany: A genusrof the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants 5 
and in the natural method ranking under the 14th or- 
der, Gruinales. The calyx is pentaphyllous; the pe- 
tals are five, and heart-fhaped’; the capfule is quin- 
quelocular, ten-valved, with the cells monofpermous. 
There are three fpecies, natives of Spain, Crete, and 
Arabia. 

FAGOPYRUM, or Buckx-wHeat. See Pory- 
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FAGUS, the srecu-rree: A genus of the poly- 
andria order, belonging to the monoecia clafg of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the goth or- 
der, Amentacee. 'Vhe male calyx is quinquefid and cam- 
panulated ; there is no corolla; the ftamina are 12: The 
female calyx is quinquedentated; there is no corolla; 
there are three flyles; the capfule (formerly the calyx) is 
muricated and quadrivalved ; the feeds, two in number. 
There are three fpecies. 1. ‘The fylvaticus, or beech- 
tree, rifes 60 or 70 feet high, and has a proportion- 
able thicknefs, branching upward intoa fine regular 


head, garnifhed with oval ferrated leaves, with flowers. 


in globular catkins, fucceeded by angular fruit called 
maf. 2. The caftanea, or chefnut-tree, hatha large 
upright trunk growing 40 or 50 feet high, branching 
regularly round into a fine fpreading head, garnifhed 


-with large fpear-fhaped acutely ferrated leaves naked 


on the under fide, having flowers in long amentums, 
fucceeded by round prickly fruit, containing two or 
more nuts. 3. The pumila, dwarf chefnut-tree, or 
chinkapin, rifes eight or ten feet high, with a branch- 
ing fhrubby ftem, and oval f{pear-fhaped and acutely 
ferrated leaves, hoary on the under fide. 

Culture. The firft is very eafily raifed from the maft 
or feed. “ For woods (fays Evelyn), the beech muft be 
governed as the oak :—In nurferies, as the ath; fow- 
ing the mafts in autumn, or later, even after January, 
or rather nearer the {pring, to preferve them from ver- 
min, which are very great devourers of them. But 
they are likewife to be planted of young feedlings to 
be drawn out of the places where the fruitful trees 
abound.”’ Millar fays, the feafon for fowing the matts 
* is any time from O&tober to February, only obferving 
to fecure the feeds from vermin when early fowed, 
which, if carefully done, the fooner they are fown the 
better, after they are fully ripe.”? Hanbury orders a 
fufficient quantity of mafts to be gathered about the 
middle of September, when they begin to fall: thefe 
are to be “ fpread upon a mat in an airy place fix days 
to dry ; and after that you may either proceed to fow 
them immediately, or you may put them up in bags in 
order to fow them nearer the {pring ; which method I 
would rather advife, as they will keep very well, and 
there will be lefs danger of having them deftroyed 


by mice or other vermin, by which kinds of animals, 


they are greatly relifhed.”? They muft be fown in 
beds properly prepared about an inch deep. In the 
firt {pring many of the young plants will appear, 
whilft others will not come up till the {pring follow- 
ing. Having ftood two years in the feminary, they 
fhould be removed to the nurfery, where they may re- 
main till wanted.. 

The propagation of the fecond {pecies is alfo chiefly 
from feeds. Evelyn fays, ** Let the nuts be firft {pread 
to {weat, then cover them in fand; a month being 
paft, plunge them in water, and reje& the fwimmers ; 
being dried for 30 days more, fand them again, and to 
the water-ordeal as before. . Being thus treated until 
the beginning of {pring or in November, fet them as 
you would do beans ; and, as fome pra@tife it, drench- 
ed for anight or more in new milk; but with half 
this preparation they need only to be put into the 
holes with the point upmoft, as you plant tulips. If 
you defign to fet them in winter or autumn, I counfel 
you to inter them in their hufks, which being every 
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way armed, are a good protection againit the moufe, 
and a providential integument.”—* Being come up, 
they thrive beft unremoved, making a great ftand for 
at leaft two years upon every tranfplanting ; yet if 
needs you muft alter their ftation, let it be done a- 
bout November.” Millar cautions us againft pur- 
chafing foreign nuts that have been kiln-dried, which 
(he fays) is generally done to prevent their f{prout- 
ing in their paflage; therefore he adds, * If they 
cannot be procured frefh from the tree, it will be 
much better to ufe thofe of the growth of' England, 
which are full as good to fow for timber or beau- 
ty as any of the foreign nuts, though their fruit is 
much fmaller.”” He alfo recommends preferving them 
m fand, and proving them in water. In fetting thefe 
feeds or nuts (he fays) “the beft way isto make a 
drill with a hoe (as is commonly praétifed for kidney- 
beans) about four inches deep, in which you fhould 
place the nuts, at about four inches diftance, with 
their eye uppermoft ; then draw the earth over them 
with a rake, and make a fecond drill at about a foot 
diftance from the former, proceeding as before, al- 
lowing three or four rows in each bed.—In April 
(he does not mention the time of fowing) thefe nuts. 


will appear above-ground; you mutt therefore obferve 


to keep them clear from weeds, efpecially while young: 
in thefe beds they may remain for two years, when 
you fhould remove them into a nurfery at a wider dif. 
tance. ‘The beft time for tranfplanting thefe trees is 
either in O&teber or the latter end of February, but 


‘Oober is the beft feafon: the diftance thefe fhould 


have in the nurfery is three feet row from row, and 
one foot intherows. If thefe trees have a downright 
tap-root, it fhould be cut off, efpecially if they are in- 
tended to be removed again: this will occafion their 
putting out lateral fhoots, and render them lefs fubjec& 
to mifcarry when they are removed for good. "The 


time generally: allowed them in the nurfery is three or 


four years, according to their growth; but the younger 
they are tranfplanted, the better they will fucceed, 
Young trees of this fort are very apt to have crooked 
ftems; but when they are tranfplanted out and have 
room to grow, as they increafe in bulk they will grow 
more upright, and their items will become flraight, as 
I have frequently obferved where there have been great 
plantations.” — Hanbury follows Millar almoft literally ; 
except that he mentions February as the time of fow- 
ing; and recommends that the young plants, a year 
after they have been planted in the nurfery, be cut 
down to within an inch of the ground; which (he fays) 
‘¢ will caufe them to fhoot vigoroufly with one frong 
and ftraight flem.”” ‘There is one material objection 
againft fowing chefnuts in drills, which are well known 
to ferve as guides or conduétors to the field-moufe, 
who. will run from one end to the other of a drill 
without letting a fingle nut efcape her: we rather re- 
commend fetting them with a dibble, either promifcu- 
oufly or a quincunx, at about fix inches diitance. 
Evelyn fays, that coppices of chefnuts may be thick- 
ened by layering the tender young fhoots; but adds, 
that * fuch as {pring from the nuts and marrons are 
beft of all.””. There isa ftriped-leaved variegation which 
is continued by budding; and the French are faid to 
graft. chefnuts for their fruit; but Millar fays, fuch 
graited trees are unfit for timber. The chefnuts wil} 

thrive 
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Fagus. thrive upon almoft any foil which lies out of the wa- 


“See Eina,upon Mount /étna in Sicily *, 
n° 18. and Gloucefterfhire, is a chefnut tree 52 feet round. 
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‘ter’s way ; but difaffe€ts wet moory land. 

The method of propagating the dwarf chefnut is 
from feeds, which we receive from America. Thefe 
fhould be planted in drills, as foon as they arrive, in a 
moiftifh bed of rich garden-mould. - If the feeds are 
good, they will come up pretty foon in the fpring. 
After they appear, they will require no trouble, ex- 
cept keeping them clean from weeds, and watering 
them in dry weather. They may ftand in the feed- 
bed two years, and be afterwards planted in the nurfe- 
ry-ground, at a foot afunder and two feet diftance in 
the rows; and here when they are got ftrong plants, 
they will be fit for any purpofe. - 

Properties and Ufes. In ftatelinefs and grandeur of 
outline, the beech vies with the oak. Its foliage is 
peculiarly foft and pleafing to the eye; its branches 
are numerous and fpreading ; and its flem waxes to a 
great fize. The bark of the beech is remarkably 
{mooth, and of a filvery caft; this, added to the 
fplendor and {moothnefs of its foliage, gives a ftriking 
neatnefs and delicacy to its general appearance. The 
beech, therefore, ftanding fingly, and fuffered to form 
its own natural head, is highly ornamental; and its 
leaves varying their hue as the autumn approaches, ren- 
ders it in this point of view ftill more defirable. In 
point of actual ufe the beech follows next to the oak 
and the afh: it is almoft as neceflary to the cabinet- 
makers and turners (efpecially about the metropolis), 
as the oak is to the fhip-builder, or the afh to the 
plough and cart wright. Evelyn neverthelefs con- 
demns it in pointed and general terms; becaufe * where 
it lies dry, or wet and dry, it is exceedingly obnoxious 
to the worm.” He adds, however, ‘ but being put 


ten days in water, it will exceedingly refift the worm.” 


The natural foil and fituation of the beech is upon 
dry, chalky, or limeftone heights: It grows to a great 
fize upon the hills of Surry and Kent ; as alfo. upon 
the declivities of the Cotf{wold and Stroudwater hills of 
Gloucetterfhire, and flourifhes exceedingly upon the 
bleak banks of the Wye, in Hereford and Monmouth 
fhires ; where it is much ufed in making charcoal. In 
fituations like thofe, and where it is not already preva- 
lent, the beech, whether as a timber-tree or as an un- 
derwood, is an objet worthy the planter’s attention. 

The matt, or feeds, yield a good oil for lamps ; 
and are a very agreeable food to fquirrels, mice, and 
fwine. The fat of fwine fed with them, however, is 
foft, and boils away unlefs hardened by fomé other 
food. The leaves gathered in autumn, before they are 
much injured by the frofts, make much better ma- 
traffes than ftraw or chaff; and laft for feven or eight 
years. ‘The nuts, when eaten by the human fpecies, 
occafion giddinefs and headach; but when well dried 
and powdered, they make wholefome bread. They 
are fometimes roatted, and fubftituted for coffee. The 
poor people in Silcfia ufe the exprefled oil in‘tead of 
butter. 


The chefnut tree fometimes grows to an immentfe fize. . 


The largeft in the known world are thofe which grow 
I At Tortworth in 


proved to have" ftood there ever fince the year 1150, 

and was then fo remarkable that it was called the great 

chefuut of Tortworth. It fixes the boundary of the ma- 
N° 123. 
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nor, andis probably near 1000 years old. Asan orna- 
mental, the chefnut, tho’ unequal to the oak, the beech, 
and the efculus, has a degree of greatnefs belonging 
to it which recommends it ftrongly to the gardener’s 
attention. Its ufes have been highly extolled; and it 
may deferve a confiderable fhare of the praife which 
has been given it. Asa fubftitute for the oak, it is 
preferable. to the elm: For door-jambs, window- 
frames, and fome other purpofes of the houfe.carpen- 
ter, it is nearly equal to oak itfelf; but it is very apt 
to be fhakey, and there is a deceitful brittlenefs in it 
which renders it unfafe to be ufed as beams, or in any 
other fituation where an uncertain load is required to 
be borne. It is univerfally allowed to be excellent for 
liquor cafks; as not being liable to fhrink, nor to 
change the colour of the liquor it contains: it is alfo 
ftrongly recommended as an underwood for hop-poles, 
ftakes, &c. Its fruit too is valuable, not only for 
{wine anddeer, but as a human food: Bread is faid to 
have been made of it. Upon the whole, the chefnut, 
whether in the light of ornament or ufe, is undoubted- 
ly an obje& of the planter’s notice. 

FAINT-acrion, in law, a feigned aétion, or fuch 
as, although the words of the writ are true, yet, for 
certain caufes, the plaintiff has no title to recover 
thereby. 

Fatnt-Pleader, in law, a covinous, falfe, or collu- 
fory manner of pleading, to the deceit of a third perfon. 

FAINTING. See Liporuymia. 

FAINTS, in the diftillery, the weak fpirituous li- 
quor that runs from the ftill in re@tifying the low wines 
after the proof-fpirit is taken off. 

Faints, is alfo the laft runnings of all f{pirits diftil- 
led by the alembic. The clearing the worm of thefe 
is fo effentia] a point in order to the obtaining a pure 
fpirit by the fubfequent diftillation, that all others are 
fruitlefs without it. 

FAIR, a greater kind of market, granted toa town, 
by privilege, for the more fpeedy and commodious pro- 
viding of {uch things as the place ftands in need of. 

-The word fair, is formed from the French foire, 
which fignifies the fame thing; and /foire is by fome 
derived from the Latin forum, ‘‘ market ;” by others 
from the Latin ferie, becaufe anciently fairs were always 
held in the places where the wakes, or feafls of the 
dedications of churches, called feria, were held. See 
Feriz. 

It is incident toa fair, that perfons fhall be free from 
being arrefted in it for any other debt or contra& than 
‘what was contracted in the fame; or, at leaft, promi- 
fed to be paid there. . Thefe fairs are generally kept 
once or twice a year; and, by ftatute, they fhall not be 
held longer than they ought, by the lords thereof, on 
pain of their being feized into the kiny’s hands, &c. 
Alfo proclamation is to be made, how long they are 
to continue; and no perfon fhall fell any goods after 
the time of the fair is ended, on forfeiture of double 
the value, one fourth to the profecutor and the reft to 
the king. There is a toll ufually paid in fairs on the 
fale of thing's, and for ftallage, picage, &c. 

Fairs abroad are either free, or charged with toll 
and impott. ‘The privileges of free fairs confift chief- 
ly, firft,-in that all traders, &c whether natives 
or foreigners, are allowed to enter the kingdom, and 
are under the royal proteCtion, exempt from duties, im- 

I pofitions, 
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“tance, and the fecond the week of payment. 
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pofitions, tolls, &c. Secondly, that merchants, in go- 


ing or returning, cannot be molefted or arrefted, or 


their goods ftopped. ‘They are eflablithed by letters- 
patent from the prince. Fairs, particularly free fairs, 
make a-very ‘confiderable article in the commerce of 
Europe, efpecially that of the Mediterranean, and in- 


‘land parts of Germany, &c. 


‘The moft celebrated fairs in Europe are thofe, 

. Of Francfort, held twice a-year, in {pring and 
paces the firft commencing the Sunday before 
‘Palm; Sunday, and the other on the Sunday before 
“the eighth of September. Each lafts 14 days, or two 
“weeks; the firft of which is called the week of accep- 
They are 
“famous for the fale of all kinds of commodities; but 
-particularly for the immenfe quantity of curious books 
‘no where elfe to be found, and whence the bookfellers 
‘throughout all Europe ufed to furnifh themfelves. Be- 
fore each fair, there is a catalogue of all the books to 
be fold thereat, printed and difperfed, to call together 
purchafers: though the learned complain of divers un- 
fair practices therein; as fictitious titles, names of 
books purely imaginary, &c. befide great faults in the 
names of the authors, and the titles of the real books. 
—2. The fairs of Leipfick, which are held thrice a- 
year: one beginning on the firft of January ; another 
three weeks after Eafter; and a third after Michael- 
mas, They hold 12 days. apiece; and are at leatt 
as confiderable as thofe of Francfort. 3. The fairs 
of Novi, a little city in the Milanefe, under the do- 
minion of the republic of Genoa.’ here are four in 
the year, commencing on the fecond of February, the 
fecond of. May, the firft of Auguft, and fecond of 
September. Though the commodities bought and 
fold here be very confiderable; yet, what chiefly con- 
tributes to render them fo famous, is the vaft con- 
courfe of the moft confiderable merchants and nego- 
ciants of the neighbouring kingdoms, for the tranfaét- 
ing of affairs and fettling accounts. 
Riga, whereof there are two in the year; one in May, 
and the other in September. They are much fre- 
quented by the Englifh, Dutch, and French fhips, as 
alfo from all parts of the Baltic. The beft time for 
-the fale of goods at Riga is during the fairs. Since 
the building of the famous city of Peterfburg, thefe 
fairs have fuffered fome diminution. 5. Fair of Arch- 
angel, during which all the trade foreigners have with 
that city is managed. It holds a month, or fix weeks 
at moft, commencing from the middle of Augutt. 
The Mufcovite merchants attend here from all parts 
of that vaft empire; and the Englhifh, Dutch, French, 
Swedifh, Danifh, and other fhips in the port.of that 
city, on this occafion, ordinarily amount to 300. But 
this is no free fair as the reft are: The duties of ex- 
portation and importation are very ftri€tly paid, and 
ona very high footing. 6, The fair of St Germain, 
one of the fuburbs of Paris, commencing on the third 
of February, and holding till Eafter; though it is on- 
ly free for the firft 15 days. 7. The fairs of Lyons, 
which Monf. du Chefne, in his antiquity of cities, 
would infinuate, from a paflage in Strabo, were efta- 
blifhed by the Romans; though it is certain, the fairs, 
as they now fland, are of a much later date. There 
are three in the year, each lafting 20 days, and free 
for ever. They begin on Eafter Monday, the 26th 
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of July, ‘and the firft of December. 8. Fair of Gui- 
bray, a fuburb of the city of Falaife, in. the Lower 
Normandy. It is faid to have been eftablifhed by our 
William the Conqueror, in confideration of his being 
born at Falaife. It commences on the 16th of Augult; 
and holds 15 days free by charter, and longer by 
cuftom. g. Fair of Beaucaire, held partly in a city 
of that name, in Languedoc, and partly in the open 
country, under tents, &c. It commences on the 22d 
of July, and only holds for three days; yet it is the 
greatelt and moft celebrated of all the fairs in that part 
of Europe, both for the concourfe of ftrangers from 
all parts of the world, and for the traffic of all kind of 
goods: the money returned in thefe three days amount- 
ing fometimes to above fix millions of livres. 

The fairs of Porto-bello, Vera Crux, and the Ha- 
vanna, are the moft confiderable of all thofe in Ame- 
rica. ‘The two firft laft as long as the flota and gal- 
leons continue in thofe parts; and the laft is opened 
as foon as the flota or galleons arrive there upon their 
return for Spain; this being the place where the two 
fleets join. See Frora, and Gatteons. 

The principal Britifh fairs are, 1. Sturbridge-fair, 
near Cambridge, by far the greateft in Britain, and 
perhaps in the world. 2. Briltol has two fairs, very 
near as great as that of Sturbridge. “|. Exeter. 
4. Welt Chefter. 5. Edinburgh. 6. Wheyhill; and, 
7. Burford-fair; both for theep. 8; Pancras fair, 
in Staffordfhire, for faddle-horfes. 9. Bartholemew 


‘fair, at London, for lean and Welch black cattle. 
to. St Faith’s, in. Norfolk, for Scotch runts. “11. . 


Yarmouth fifhing- fair for herrings, the only fifhing fair 
in Great Britain. 12. Ipfwich butter fair. 13. Wood- 
borough hill, in Dorfetthire, for weft-country manu- 
factures, ds kerfeys, druggits, &c. 14. Two cheefe 
fairs at Chipping Norton: with innumerable other fairs, 
befides weekly markets, for all forts of goods, as well 
our own as of foreign growth. 

Farr, in fea language, is ufed for the difpofition 
of the wind, when it is favourable to a fhip’s courfe, 
in oppofition to that which is contrary or foul. The 
term fair is more comprehenfive than /arge, and in- 
cludes about 16 or 18 points of the compat{s ; whereas 
large is confined to the beam or quarter, that is, toa 
wind which crofles the keel at right angles, or oblique- 
ly from the ftern, but never to one right a-flern. 

Fair (Ifle), a {mall ifland lying between Orkney 
and Shetland, 12 or 10 leagues E. N. E. from the for- 
mer; and feven, eight, or 10 leagues, S. W. from the 
latter. It is three miles long, and fcarce half a mile 
broad, very craggy, with three high rocks which are 
vifible both from Orkney and Shetland. There is in 
this ifland a {mall quantity of arable land, which is very 
fruitful and well manured ; and there Hg A be confi- 
derably more, but the inhabitants are obliged to referve 
it for peat and pafturage. They have for the fize of 
the ifland a great many fheep, and thofe very good and 
fat: but they have no kind of moor-fow! or other 
game; but there is great plenty of fea and water fowl, 
and all kinds of fifth upon their coafts. There is in ef- 
fect no port, though they have two that are nominally 
fo: one at the fouth end, which‘is full of rocks, where 
only fmall boats can lie, and that but indifferently ; 
the other at the north-eaft end, larger and fafer in 
fummer, fo that it ferves commodioutly enough for 
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their fifhery. The duke of Medina Sidonia, when 


Fairfax. commander of the famous Spanifh armada in 1588, 


was wrecked on the eaft coaft of this ifland. The thip 
broke to pieces, but the duke and 200 men made their 
efcape. They lived here fo long, that both they and 
the inhabitants were almoft famifhed. At length the 
duke and the poor remains of his people were carried 
over to the main land of Shetland, and then to Dun- 
kirk, by one Andrew Humphry, for which fervice 
Andrew was rewarded with 3000 merks. This ifland 
produced to its former proprietor between 501. and 
601. Sterling. It was fold at Edinburgh, on the zoth 
of June 1766, for about 8501. to James Stewart of 
Burgh, Efq. i 

Fair-Curve, is a winding line, ufed in delineating 
fhips, whofe fhape is varied, according to the part of 
the fhip which it is intended to defcribe. 

Fair-Way, in fea language, the path or channel of 
a narrow bay, river, or haven, in which fhips ufually 
advance in their pafflage up and down; fo that if any 
veffels are anchored therein, they are faid to lie in the 
fair-way. 

FAIRFAX (Edward), natural fon of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, was an Englifh poet who lived in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James 1. He wrote feveral poetical 
pieces, and was an accomplifhed genius. Dryden in- 
troduces Fairfax with Spencer, as the leading writers 
of the times; and even {eems to give the preference to 
the former in the way of harmony, when he obferves 
that Waller owned himfelf indebted for the harmony 
of his numbers to Fairfax’s Godfrey of Boulogne. He 
died about the year 1632, at his own houfe called New- 
hall, in the parith of Fuyfton, between Denton and 
Knarefborough, and lies under a marble ftone. ‘ 


Fairrax (Sir Vhomas), general of the ‘parliamen- 


tary forces againft Charles I. in 1644. See (Aijfory 
of) Brirain, n° 127. et feg. He refigned in 165035 
after which he lived privately, till he was invited by 
general Monk to affift him againft Lambert’s army. 
He cheerfully embraced the occafion; and, on the 
third of December 1659, appeared at the head of a 
body of gentlemen of Yorkthire; when, upon the 
reputation of his name, a body of 12,000 men for- 
fook Lambert and joined him. He was.at the head 
of the committee appointed by the Houfe of Commons 
to attend king Charles II. at the Hague, to defire 
him fpeedily to return to England; and having rea- 
dily affifted in his reftoration, returned again to his 
feat in the country ; where he lived in a private man- 
ner till his death, which happened in 1671, in the 
6oth year of his age.— He wrote, fays Mr Walpole, 
memorials of Thomas lord Fairfax, printed in 1699 3 
and was not only an hiftorian, but a poet. In Mr 
Thorefby’s mufeum were preferved in manufcript the 
following pieces: The Pfalms of David, the Can- 
ticles, the Songs of Mofes, and other parts of Scrip- 
ture, verfified ; a poem on Solitude; Notes of Ser- 
mons, by his lordfhip, by his lady daughter of Ho- 
race lord Vere, and by their daughter Mary the wife 
of George fecond duke of Buckingham; anda Trea- 
tife on the Shortnefs of Life. But of all lord Fairfax’s 
works, fays Mr Walpole, the moft remarkable were 
the verfes he wrote on the horfe on which Charles II. 
sode to his coronation, and which had been bred and 


prefented to the king by his lordfhip. How muft that 
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merry monarch, unapt to keep his countenance on Fairford,| 


more ferious occafions, have fmiled at this aukward 
homage from the old viétorious hero of republicanifm 
and the covenant ! He gave acolle¢tion of manufcripts 
to the Bodleian library. 

FAIRFORD, a.town in Gloucefterfhire, with a 
market on Thurfdays. It is remarkable for the church, 
which has curious painted glafs-windows. They are 
faid to have been taken in a fhip by John Tame, 
Efq; towards the end of the 15th century, who built 
the church for their fake. They are preferved en- 
tire, and the figures are extremely well drawn and 
coloured. They reprefent the moft remarkable hift 
tories in the Old and New Teftament. They are 
frequently vifited by travellers, and many go on pur- 
pofe to view them, as one of the greateft curiofities in 
England. ‘The painter was Albert Durer. W. Long. 
1. 46. N. Lat. 51. 42. 

FAIRY, in ancient traditions and romances, fig- 
nifies a fort of deity, or imaginary genius, converfant 
on the earth, and diltinguifhed by a variety of fantaf- 
tical a€tions either good or bad. 

‘They were moft- ufually imagined to be women of 
an order fuperior to human nature, yet fubje&t to 
wants, paflions, accidents, and even death; {fprightly 
and benevolent while young and handfome; morofe, 
peevith, and malignant, if ugly, or in the decline of 
their beauty ; fond of appearing in white, whence 
they are often called the white ladies. 


Concerning thefe imaginary beings, no lefs a perfon - 


than Jervaife of Tilleberry, marfhal of the kingdom 
of Arles, who lived in the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury, writes thus in a work infcribed to the emperor 
OtholV. ‘It has been afferted by perfons of un- 
exceptionable credit, that fairies ufed to choofe them- 
felves gallants from among men, and rewarded their 
attachment with an affluence of wordly goods; but 
if they married, or boafted of a fairy’s favours, they 
as feverely fmarted for fuch indifcretion.”” The like 
tales {till go current in Languedoc; and, throughout 
the whole province, there is not a village without fome 
ancient feat or cavern which had the honour of being 
a fairy’s refidence, or at leaft fome fpring where a 
fairy ufed to bathe. This idea of fairies has a near 
affinity with that of the Greeks and Romans, concern- 
ing the nymphs of the woods, mountains, and {prings ; 
and an ancient {choliaft on Theocritus fays, « The 
nymphs are demons which appear on the mountains 
in the figure of women :” and what is more furpri- 
fing, the Arabs and other orientals have their ginn and 
peri, of whom they entertain the like notions. 

But fairies have been likewife defcribed as of either 
fex, and generally as of minute ftature, though capable. 
of afluming various forms and dimenfions: The moft. 
charming reprefentation imaginable of thefe children 
of romantic fancy, is in the Mid/ummer-night’s Dream 
of Shakefpear; in referring to which, we will no doubt 
have been anticipated by the recolleCion of almoft every 
reader. 

Spenfer’s Fairy Queen is an epic poem, under the. 
perfons and characters of fairies. This fort of poetry 
raifes a pleafing kind of horror in the mind of the read.. 
er, and amufes his imagination with the flrangenefs. 
and novelty of the perfons who are reprefented in it : 
hut, as a vehicle of inftru€tion, the judicious obje& to 
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it, as not having probability enough te make any moral 
impreffion. 

The belief of fairies flill fubfifts in many parts of our 
own country. The 

“ Swart fairy of the mine,” 
(of German extraction ), has {carce yet quitted our fub- 
terraneous works; (vid. next article.) Puck, or Ro- 
bin Good-Fellow, fill haunts many of our villages. 
And in the highlands of Scotland, new-born children 
are watched till the chriftening is over, leit they fhould 
be itolen or changed by fome of thefe phantattical 
exiftences. 

Fatrr of the Mine; an imaginary being, an inhabitant 
of mines. "he Germans believed in two f{pecies; one 
fierce and malevolent; the other a gentle race, appear- 
ing like little old men dreffed like the miners, and not 
much above two-feet high. ‘Thefe wander about the 
drifts and chambers of the works; feem perpetually 
employed, yet do nothing; fome feem to cut the ore, 
or fling what is cut into veffels, or turn the windlafs ; 
but never do any harm to the miners, unlefs provoked ; 
as the fenfible Agricola, in this point credulous, relates 
in his book de Aximantibus Subterraneis. 

Farry Circle or Ring, a phenomenon pretty — fre- 
quent in the fields, &c. fuppofed by the vulgar to be 
traced by the fairies in their dances. ‘There are two 
kinds of it; one of about feven yards in diameter, con- 
taining a round bare path, a foot broad, with green 
grafs in the middle of it.. The other is of different 
bignefs, encompafled with a circumference of grafs. 
Meff. Jeflop and Walker, in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, afcribe them to lightning ; which is thought to 
be confirmed by their being moft frequently produ- 
ced after ftorms of that kind, as well as by the colour 
and brittlenefs of the grafs-roots when firft obferved. 


“Lightning, like all other fires, moves round, and 


burns more in the extremity than in the middle: the 
fecond circle arifes from the firft, the grafs burnt-up 
growing very plentifully afterwards. Others maintain 
that thefe circles are made by ants, which are fre- 
quently found in great numbers therein. —Mr Cavallo, 
who hath publifhed an efteemed treatife on eleétricity, 
does not think that lightning is at all concerned in the 
formation of them: ** They are not (fays he) always 
of a circular figure; and, as I am informed, they feem 
to be rather beds of mufhrooms than the effeéts of 
lightning,” ) 

FAITH, in philofophy and theology, that affent 
which we give to a propofition advanced by another, 
the truth of which we do not immediately perceive from 
our own reafon or experience ; or it is a judgment or 
affent of the mind, the motive whereof is not any in- 
trinfic evidence, but the authority or teftimony of fome 
other who reveals or relates it. Hence, as there are 
two kinds of authorities and teftimonies, the one of 
God, and the other of man, faith becomes diftinguifhed 
into divine and human. 

Divine F'aitu, is that founded on the authority of 
God ; or it is that aflent we give to what is revealed 
by God. 

The objects of this faith, therefore, are matters of 
revelation. See Reveration and Reurcion. 

Human Faita, is that whereby we believe what is 
told us by men. The objeét hereof is matter of human 
teflimony and evidence. See Metapuysics. 
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Fairu, in practical theology, makes the firft of the 
theological virtues or graces. 

Faith in God, in this fenfe, denotes fuch a convic- 
tion of his being, perfections, charaéter, and govern 
ment, as produces love, truft, worfhip, obedience, and 
refignation. - 

Faith in Chrift, as it has been defined by fome, isa 
mere affent to the gofpel as true; according to others, 
it fignifies fuch a perfuafion that he is the Meffiah, and 
fuch a defire and expeCtation of the bleflings which he 
has promifed in his gofpel to his fincere difciples, as 
engage the mind to fix its dependence upon him, and 
fubject itfelf to him in all the ways of holy obedience. 
See THEOLOGY. 

Faith, likewife, in refpe& to futurity, is a moral 
principle, implying fuch a conviction of the reality and 
importance of a future flate, as is fufficient to regulate 
the temper and conduét. 

faitn, or Fidelity, (Fides), was deified by the an- 
cient Komans, and had a temple in the Capitol confe- 
crated to her by Attilius Catalinus. Her pricfis wore 
white veils: unbloody facrifices were offered to her, 
and the greateft oaths were taken in her name. Ho- 
race clothes her in white, places her in the retinue of 
Fortune, and makes her the filer of Juftice, Od. 24, 
35.1.1. Public faith is reprefented in a great number 
of medals; fometimes with a bafket of fruit in one 
hand, and fome ears of corn in the other; and fome- 
times holding a turtle-dove. But the moft ufual fym- 
bol is two hands joined together. The infcriptions are 
generally, Fides Augufti, Fides Exercitus, or Fides Mi- 
litum, &c. 

FAITHFUL, an appellation affumed by.the Ma- 
hometans. See Mavyomerans. 

FAITHORN (William), an ingenious Englih ar- 
tift, a native of London, was the difciple of Peak the 
painter, and worked with him three or four years. 
At the breaking out of the civil war, Peak efpoufed 
the caufe of his fovereign; and Faithorn, who ac- 
companied his mafler, was taken prifoner by the re- 
bels at Baringhoufe, from whence he was fent to Lon- 
don, and confined in Alderfgate. In this uncomfort- 
able fituation he exercifed his graver; and a fmall 
head of the firft Villars duke of Buckingham, in the 
{tyle of Melan, is reckoned among his performances at 
that ume. The folicitations of his friends in his fa- 
vour at laft prevailed ; and he was releafed from pri- 
fon, with permiffion to retire to the continent. In 
France he found proteGion and encouragement from 
the Abbé de Marolles; and at this time it was that 
he formed an acquaintance with Nanteuil, from whofe 
inftructions he derived very confiderable.advantages. 
About the year 1650 he returned to England, and 
foon after married the fifter of a Captain Cround. 
By her he had two fons; Henry, who was a bookfel- 
ler, and William an engraver in mezzotinto, Fai- 
thorn opened a fhop near Temple-Bar, where he fold 
not only his own engravings, but thofe of other Eng- 
lifh artifts, and imported a confiderable number of 
prints from Helland, France, and Italy. About the 
year 1680, he retired from his fhop, and refided in 
Printing- Houfe Yard ; but he {till continued to work 
for the bookfellers, efpecially Royfton, Martin, and 
Peake the younger, his former matter’s brother. He 


painted portraits from the life in crayons ; which art 
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in both thefe ftyles were much efteemed. 
were broken by the indifcretion and: diffipation: of his 
fon William ; and a lingering confumption put aa end 
to his life in 1691. He wrote a book Upon Drawing, 
Graving, and Etching, for which he was celebrated by 
his friend Thomas Flatman the poet. 

FAKIRS, Indian monks or friars. They out-do 
the feverity and mortification of the ancient Ancho- 
rets or Solitatics. Some of them make a vow of con- 
tinuing all their lifetime in one pofture, and keep it 
effeGtually. Others never he down ; but continue in 
a ftanding pofture all their lives, fupported only by a 
{tick, or rope under their arm-pits. Some mangle 
their bodies with fcourges and knives. They look 
upon themfelves to have conquered every paffion, and 
triumphed over the world ; and accordingly fcruple 
not; as if in a ftate of innocence, to appear entirely 
naked in public. 

The common people of Eaft India are thoroughly 
perfuaded of the virtue and innocence of the fakirs ; 
notwithftanding which, they are accufed of commit- 
ting the moft enormous crimes in private. 

‘Lhey have alfo another kind of fakirs, who do not 
praGtife fuch feverities: thefe Hock together in com- 
panies, and go from village to village, prophefying, 
and telling fortunes. They are wicked villains, and it 
is dangerous for a man to meet them in a lone place: 
neverthelefs the Indian idolaters have them in the ut- 
moft veneration. ‘They make ufe of drums, trumpets, 
and other mutfical inftruments, to roufe their fouls, and 
work themfelves up to an artificial ecftafy, the better 
to publifh their pretended prophecies. é 

Some of the votaries of thefe fages moft devoutly 
kifs their privy parts ; and they receive this monftrous 
declaration of re{pe& with a kind of ecftatic pleafure. 
The moft fober and difereet Indians confult them in 
this prepofterous attitude; and their female votaries 
eonverfe with them a confiderable time with the moft 
jndecent freedom. 

The fire they burn is made of cow’s dung, dried in 
the fun. When they are difpofed to fleep, they repofe 
themfelves on cow’s dung, and fometimes on ordure 
itfelf. They are fo indulgent towards every living 
creature, that they fuffer themfelves to be over-run 
With vermin, or ftung by infeéts, without the leaft re- 
luctancy. or complaint. ‘ 

It is more than probable, thefe Indian friars have 
fome fecret art to lull their fenfes afleep, in order to 
render themfelves: ina great meafure infenfible of the 
exceflive torments they voluntarily undergo. Oving- 
ton affures us, that ‘* as he was one day in an afiem- 
bly of fakirs, he obferved, that they drank opiates in- 
fufed in water; the intoxicating virtue whereof. was 
enough to turn their brain.” 

The garment of the chief fakirs confilts of three or 
four yards of orange-coloured linen, which they tie 
round them, and a tyger’s fkin, which hangs over their 
fhoulders.. heir hair is woven in treffes, and forms a 


kind of turban. The fuperior of the fakiss is diftin- 


guifhed from the reft by having a-greater number of. 


pieces in his garment, and by.a chain of iron; two yards 
jong, tied to his leg. When he-defigns to reft in any 
place, a garment is {pread upon the ground ;-on which 
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Fakirs. he learned of Nanteuil during his abode in France. 
‘=~ He alfo painted in miniature; and his performances 
His f{pirits: 
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he fits and’ gives audience, whilft his difciples publifh Falathae 


his virtues. 

Seme perfons of quality im India have become fa- 
kirs ; among others, five great lords belonging to the 
court of Cha-gehan, Mogul’of the Indies. It is faid, 


there are about two millions of fakirs in the Eaft 


Indies. 


FALASHA, a people of Abyffinia, of Jewifh ori- 


gin, defcribed by Mr Bruce, who was at-great paius to 
acquaint himfelf with their hittory by cultivating the 
friendfhip of the moft learned perfons among them he 
could meet with, 

According to the accounts received from them, the 
Falafha are the defcendants of thofe Jews who came 
from Paleftine into Ethiopia, as attendants of Menilek 


the fon of the queen of Sheba or Saba by Solomon. 


They agree in the relations ‘given by the Abyflinians 


of that princefs, which:are mentioned under the ar-' 
ticle Eruiopia; but deny that the potterity of thofe’ 


who came with Menilek ever etabraced the Chriftian 


religion, as the Abyflinians fay they did- They fay, 


that at the decline of the Jewifh commerce, when the 
ports of the Red Sea fell into the hands of other na- 
tions, and no intercourfe took place betwixt them and 
Jerufalem, the Jewifh inhabitants quitted the fea-coafts 
and retired into the province of Dembea. While they 


remained in the cities on the Red Sea, they exercifed 


the trades of brick and tile making, pottery, thatching 
houfes, &c. and after leaving the fea-coafts, they chofe 
the country of Dembea on account of the plenty of 
materials it afforded for exercifing the trades they pro- 
fefled. Here they carried-the art of pottery-to a 
great degree of perfection, multiplied exceedingly, 
and became very. numerous and powerful about. the 
time that the Abyffinians were converted to Chriftia- 
nity. As this event-was accounted by them an apo- 


ftaey from the true religion, they now feparated them-. 
felves from the Abyffinians, and declared one Phineas, 
of the line of Solomon, their king. Thus they fay, . 


they have ftill a prince of the houfe of Judah for their 


fovereign, though their affertion is treated with con-- 
tempt, and a nick-name beltowed on the Falafhan fa-:- 
About the year 960, . 


mily by the other Abyflinians. 
the queen of ‘this people, after extirpating the Abyfi- 
nian princes on the rock Damo, afflumed the fove- 


reignty of the whole-empire, which they:retained for. 
fome time, as is related under the article Erniorsa 3, 


but their power being by degrees reduced, they were 


obliged to take up their refidence among the rugged : 
mountains of Samen; one of which they chofe for. 
their capital, and which has ever fince been called the. 
About the year 1600, they were almot : 
entirely rained by an overthrow from the Abyflinians, , 
in which both their king and queen were flain ; fince - 


Fews Rock. 


which time they have been'in fubjeCtion to the empe- 


rors of that country, but are {till governed ‘by their - 
own princes... When. Mr Bruce was in Abyffinia they « 


were fuppofed to amount to about 100,000 effeétive 
men. Gideon and Judith were the names of the king 


and queen at that time; and thefe, according to our - 
author, feem to be preferred ‘to: others for the royal . 


family. 


The language of this people is very different from. 
the Hebrew, Samaritan, or any other which the Jews. 


ever {poke in their own country. On being interro- 
gated 


Jafha: 
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gated concerning it by Mr Bruce, they faid, that it 
was probably one of thofe {poken by the nations on the 
Red Sea, among whom they had fettled at their firft 


' coming. They arrived in Abyflinia {peaking Hebrew, 


eCXC, 


and with the advantage of having books in that lan- 
guage; but had now forgot it, which indeed is not to 
be wondered at, as they had loft their Hebrew books, 
and were entirely ignorant of the art of writing. At 
the time of their leaving Jerufalem, they were 1n pof- 
feffion both of the Hebrew and Samaritan copies of 
the law; but when their fleet was deftroyed in the 
time of Rehoboam, and no faither communicatien with 
Jerufalem took place, they were obliged to ufe tranf- 
jations of the {criptures, or thofe copies which were 
in pofleffion of the fhepherds, who, they fay, were all 
Jews before the time of Solomon. On being afked, 
however, where the Shepherds got their copy, and 
being told, that, notwithftanding the invafion of E- 
gypt by Nebuchadnezzar, there was ftill a commu- 
nication with Jerufalem by means of the Ifhmaelite 
Avabs threugh Arabia, they frankly acknowledged 
that they could not tell; neither had they any memo- 
rials of the hiftory either of their own or any other 
country ; all that they believed in this cafe being de- 
rived from mere tradition, their hiftories, if any ex- 
ifted, having been deftroyed by the famous Moorith 
Captain Gragné, of whom an account is given un- 
der the article Eruiopia. They fay, that the firft 
book of Scripture they ever received was that of Enoch; 
and they place that of Job immediately after it, fup- 
pofing that patriarch to have lived foon after the flood. 
They have no copy of the Old Teftament in the Fa- 
lafha language, what they make ufe of being in that of 
Geez. Thisis fold to them by the Abyflinian Chri- 
ftians, who are the only fcribes in that country. No 
difference takes place about corruptions of the text ; 
nor do the Falafha know any thing of the Jewith Tal- 
mud, Targum, or Cabala. 

FALCADE, in the manege, the motion of a horfe 
when he throws himfelf upon his haunches two or three 
times, as in very quick curvets; which is done in form- 
ing a ftop and half ftop. See Srop. 

FALCATED, fomething in the form of a fickle: 
thus, the moon is faid to be falcated when the appears 
horned. 

FALCO, in ornithology, a genus:belonging to the 
order of accipitres, the charaéters of which are thefe : 
The beak is crooked, and furnifhed with wax at the 
bafe: the head is thick-fet with feathers, and the 
tongue iscloven. The eagle and hawk form this genus. 

1. ‘The leucocephalus, bald, or whitesheaded eagle 
of Catefby, is afh-coloured, with the head and tail 
white; the iris of the eye is white, over which is a pro= 
minence covered with a yellow {kin ; the bill and the 
cere. or wax are yellow, as are likewife the legs and 
feet ; and the talons are black. ‘Though it is an eagle 
of {mall fize, it weighs nine pounds, is ftrong and full 
of {pirit, preying on lambs, pigs, and fawns. They 
always. make their nefts near the fea or great rivers, 
and ufually upon old dead. pine or cyprefs trees,.con- 
tinuing to build annually,on the fame tree till it falls. 
Though he is fo formidable to all birds, yet he fuffers 
them to build near his royal neft without moleftation; 
particularly the fifhing hawk, herons, &c. which all 
build on high trees, and in fome places are fo near one 
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another, that they appear like a rookery. The neft 
are very large and very fetid by reafon of the reli@s 
of their prey. Lawfon fays they breed very often, 


laying again under their callow young; whofe warmth. 


hatches the eggs. In Bering’s Ifle they make their 
nefts on the cliffs near fix feet wide and one thick; 
and lay two eggs in the beginning of July. This {pecies 
inhabits both Europe and America; but is more com- 
mon in the latter. 


the ofprey into the water after a fifh, which the mo- 


ment it has feized the bald eagle follows clofe after,, 


when the ofprey is glad to efcape by dropping the filh 


from his bill; and fuch is the dexterity of the former,. 


that it often feizes the prey before it can fall to the 
ground. 
alike. 


2. The offifragus, or fea-eagle, with yellow wax, and: 
half-feathered legs; it is about the fize of a peacock ;, 


the feathers are white. at the bafe, iron:coloured in the 
middle, and black at the points; and the legs are yel- 
low. 


Treland. 


the bird foaring in the air with a. cat in its talons 
(which Barlow drew from the very fa&t.which he faw 
in Scotland), is of this kind. The cat’s refiftance 
brought both animals to the ground, whch Barlow 


took them up; and afterwards caufed the event to be: 


engraved in the 36th plate of his Colle¢tion of Prints. 


Turner fays, that in his days this bird was too well: 
known in England; for it made horrible deftruétion 
among the fifh. Allauthors indeed agree, that it feeds - 


principally on. fifh, which it takes as they are fwim- 


ming near the furface, by darting itfelf down upon : 
them; not by diving or fwimming, as fome authors: 


have pretended, who furnifh it for that purpofe with 
one webbed foot to fwim. with, and. another divided 
foot to take its prey with. 
he calls the great eagles of the Wettern Ifles, fays, 


that they faften their talons in the back of the fith,.. 
commonly of falmon, which are often above the water, . 


or very near. the furface. Thofe of Greenland: will 
even take a young feal out of the water. 
above mentioned, fays, that the fifhermen were fond of 
anointing their baits with the fat of this bird,-imagi- 


ning,that it had a peculiar alluring quality : they were ; 


even fuperftitious enough to believe, that whenever the 


fea-eagle hovered over a piece of water, the fith (as if * 
charmed) would rife to the furface with their-bellies . 
upwards; and in that manner: prefent themfelves to » 
This f{pecies is . 


him. It alfo preys on water. fowl. 
alfo frequent in North America, and was alfo met 
with in Botany Ifland by Captain Cooke. 


3. The chryfaetos, or golden eagle, weighs about 12 : 


pounds, and isin length about three feet, the wings 
when,extended meafuring about feven feet four inches, 
The fight. and fenfe of f{melling are very acute: the 
head and neck.are clothed. with narrow, fharp-pointed 


feathers, of .a deep, brown ‘colour bordered with taw- 


ney ; the hind part of. the head in. particular is of a 
bright ruft colour. Thefe birds are very deftructive to 
fawns, lambs, kids, and all kinds of game; particularly 
in the breeding feafon, when they bring a vaft quan- 
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Befides flefh, it feeds alfo on: 
hth. This, however, it does not procure for itfelf;. 
but fitting in a convenient fpot, watches the diving of 


Catefby fays the male and female are much: 


It is found in feveral partsof Great Britain and. 
Mr Willoughby tells us, that there was an- 
acry of them in Whinfield Park, Wettmoreland,; and: 


Martin, {peaking of what. 


Turner, . 
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‘tity of prey to their young. Smith, in his Hiftory of 
Kerry, relates, that a poor man in that country got a 
comfortable fubfiftence for his family, during a fummer 
of famine, out of an eagles neft, by robbing the ea- 
giets of the food the old ones brought; whofe attend- 
ance he protraéted beyond the natural time, by clip- 
ping the wings and retarding the flight of the former. 
It is very unfafe to leave infants in places where eagles 
frequent; there being inftances in Scotland of two be- 
ing carried off by them; but, fortunately, the theft 
was difcovered in time, and the children were reftored 
unhurt out of the eagles nefts. In order to extirpate 
thefe pernicious birds, there is a law in the Orkney 
ifles, which intitles every perfon that kills an eagle to 
a hen out of every houfe in the parifh where it was 
killed. Eagles feem to give the preference to the car- 
cafes of dogs and cats. People who make it their bu 
finefs to kill thofe birds, lay one or other of thefe'car- 
cafes by -way of bait; and then conceal themfelves 
within gunfhot. They fire the in ftant the eagle alights ; 
for fhe, that moment, looks about before fhe begins to 
prey. Yet, quick as her fight may be, her fenfe of hear- 
ing feems flill more exquifite. If hooded crows or ra- 
vens happen to be nearer the carrion, and refort to it 
firft, and give a fingle croak, the eagle is certain of 
inflantly repairing to the {pot. 

Eagles are remarkable for their longevity, and for 
their power of fuftaining a long abftinence from food. 
Mr Keyfler relates, that an eagle died at Vienna after 
a confinement of 104 years.” This pre-eminent length 
of days probably gave occafion to the faying of the 
Pfalmitt, “ Thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s.” 
One of this fpecies, which was nine years in the pof- 


feffion of Owen Holland, Efg; of Conway, lived 32 


years with the gentleman who made him a prefent of 
it; but what its age was when the latter received it 


from Ireland is unknown. The fame bird alfo fur- 
nifhes us with a proof of the truth of the other remark; 
having once, through the negleé&t of fervants, endured 
hunger for 21 days without any fuftenance whatever. 
4. The fulvus,. or white-tailed eagle of Edwards, 
has the whole plumage of a dufky brown: the breaft 
marked with triangular {pots of white, but which are 
wanting in the Britith kind: the tail is white, tipt 
with black ; but in young birds dufky, blotched with 
white: the legs are covered to the toes with foft ruft- 
coloured feathers. Thefe birds inhabit Hudfon’s Bay 
and northern Europe as far as Drontheim. ‘They are 
found on the higheft rocks of the Uralian chain, where 
it is not covered with wood; but. are moft frequent on 
the Siberian, where they make their neft on the loftieft 
rocks. They are rather inferior in fize to the fea- 
eagle ; but are generous, {pirited, and docile. The 
independent Tartars train them for the chafe of hares, 
foxes, antelopes, and even wolves. The ufe is of con- 
fiderable antiquity ; for Marco Polo, the great travel- 
ler of 1269, obferved and admired the diverfion of the 
great cham of Tartary; who had feveral eagles, which 
were applied to the fame purpofes as they are at pre- 
fent. ‘The Tartars alfo efteem the feathers of the tail 
as the beft they have for pluming their arrows. This 
fpecies is frequent in Scotland ; where it is called the 
black eagle, from the dark colour of its plumage. It 
is very deftru€tive to deer, which it will feize between 
the horns; and by inceffantly. beating it about the 
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eyes with its wings, foon makes a prey of the haraffed 
animal. The eagles in the ifle of Rum have nearly 
extirpated the ftags that ufed to abound there. They 
generally build in clefts of rocks near the deer-foretts; 
and make great havoc not only among them, but alfo 
among the white hares and ptarmigans. Mr Wil- 
loughby gives the following curious account of the neft 
of this fpecies. ‘+ In the year of our Lord 1668, in 
the woodlands near the river Darwent, in the peak of 
Derbyfimre, was found an eagle’s neft made of great 
flicks, refting one end on the edge of a rock, the other 
on two birch trees; upon which was a layer of rufhes, 
and over them a layer of heath, and upon the heath 
rufhes again ; upon which: lay one young one and an 
addle egg ; and by them a lamb, a hare, and three 
heath poults. ~The neit was about two yards fquare, 
and had no hollow in it. The young eagle was black 
as a hobby, of the fhape of a gofhawk, almoft of the 
weight of a goofe, rough-footed, or feathered down to 
the foot; having a white ring about the tail.” 

5. The cyaneus, or hen-harrier, with white wax, 
yellow legs, a whitifh blue body, anda white ring 
round the eyes and throat. It is the blue hawk of 
Edwards, and isanative of Europe and Africa. Thefe 
birds ave extremely deflructive to young poultry and 
to the feathered game: they fly near the ground, 
{kimming the furface in fearch of prey. They breed on 
the ground, and never are obferved to fettle on trees. 

- 6, The albiulla, or cinereous eagle, is inferior in fize 
to the golden eagle; the head and neck are of a pale 
afh-colour; the body and wings cinereous, clouded 
with brown; the quill feathers very dark; the tail 
white; the legs feathered but little below the knees, 
and of a very bright yellow. The male is of a darker 
colour than the female. The bill of this fpecies is 
rather ftraighter than is ufual in the eagle; which 
feems to have induced. Linnzus to place it among the 
vultures. But Mr-Pennant obferves, that it can have 
no title to be ranked with that genus, the character- 
iftical mark of which is, that the head and neck are 
either quite bare, or only covered with down; whereas 
this bird is wholly feathered. This fpecies is in fize 
equal to the black eagle, and inhabits Europe as high 
as Iceland and Lapmark. . It is common in Greenland, 
but does not extend to America; or, according to 
Mr Pennant, if it does, it varies into the white-headed 
eagle, to which it has great affinity, particularly in its 
feeding much on fith; the Danes therefore call it 
Fifke-orn. It is common in the fouth of Ruffia, and 
about the Volga, as far as trees will grow ; but is very 
{carce in Siberia. It inhabits Greenland the whole 
year, fitting on the rocks with flagging wing, and flies 
flowly. It makes its neft on the lofty cliffs, with 
twigs, lining the middle with mofles and teathers; lays 
two eggs; and fits in the latter end of May or begin- 
ning of June. Thefe birds prey on young feals, which 
they feize as they are floating on the water; but oft- 
times, by fixing their talons in an old one, they are 
overmatched, and drawn down to the bottom, {cream- 
ing horribly. They feed alfo. on fith, efpecially the 
lumpiifh, and a fort of trout; on ptarmigans, auks, and 
eider ducks. They fit on the top of rocks,. attentive 
to the motion of the diving birds; and with quick eyes 
obferve their courfe by the bubbles which rife to the 
furface of the water, and catch the fowls as they rife 
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for breath. ‘The Greenlanders ufe their fkins for 
cloathing next to their bodies; eat the flefh; and keep 
the bill and feet for amulets. They kill them with 
the bow; or take them in nets placed in the fnow pro- 
perly baited; or tempt them by the fat of feals, which 
the eagles eat to an excefs; which occafions fuch a 
torpidity as to make them an eafy prey. They are 
common in Scotland and the Orkneys; where they 
feed on fifh, as well as on land animals. 

7. The crying eagle (Ar&. Zocl. p. 215.), with a 
dufky bill and yellow cere; the colour of the plumage 
is a ferruginous brown ; the coverts of the wings and 
{capulars are elegantly varied with oval white {pots ; 
the primaries dufky, the ends of the greater white ; 
the breaft and belly are of a deeper colour than the 
reft of the plumage, ftreaked downwards with dull 
yellow ; the tail is dark brown, tipt with dirty white; 
the legs are feathered to the feet, which aré yellow. 
The length of the bird is two feet.— his fpecies is 
found in many parts of Europe, but not in Scandina- 
via; is frequent in Ruffia and Siberia; and. extends 
even to Kamtfchatka. It is lefs generous and fpirited 
than other eagles, and is perpetually making a plain- 
tive noife; from which it was ftyled by the ancients 


rift. Hip. planga &S clanga* ; and anataria, from its ‘preying on 
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ducks, which Pliny+ defcribes with great elegance. 


#.%.¢.3-'The Arabs ufed to train it for the chace ; but its 


quarry was cranes and other birds; the more generous 
eagle being flown at antelopes and various quadrupeds. 
This {pecies was itfelf an objc&t of diverfion, and made 
the game of even fo {mall a falcon as the fparrow hawk; 
which would purfue it with great eagernefs, foar above, 
then fall on it, and faftening with its talons, keep beating 
it about the head with its wings, till they both fell to- 
gether to the ground. ‘This Sir John Chardin has 
feen practifed about Tauris. : 

8. The milvus, or kite, is a native of Europe, Afia, 
and Africa. This fpecies generally breeds in large 
forefts or woody mountainous countries. Its neft is 
compofed of fticks, lined with feveral odd materials, 
fuch as rags, bits of flannel, rope, and paper. It lays 
two, or at moft three, eggs; which, like thofe of other 
birds of prey, are much rounded and blunt at the 
{maller end. They are white, {potted with dirty yel- 
low. Its motion in the air diftinguifhes it from all 
other birds, being fo fmooth and even that it is {carce 
perceptible. Sometimes it will remain quite motion- 
lefs for a confiderable {pace ; at others glide through 
the fky without the leaft apparent ation of its wings; 
from thence deriving the old name of glead or glede, 
from the Saxon glida. They inhabit the north of Eu- 
rope,.as high as Jarlfberg, in the very fouth of Nor- 
way ; but do not extend farther. They quit Sweden 
in flocks at the approach of winter, and return in 
{pring. Some of them winter about Aftrakan, in 
lat. 46. 30: but the far greater part are fuppofed to 
retire into Egypt, being feen in September paffing by 
Conftantinople in their way from the north; and again 


in April returning to Europe, to fhun the great heats. 


of the eaft. hey are obferved in vaft numbers about 
Cairo, where they are extremely tame, and feed even 
on dates, probably for want of other food. They alfo 
breed there; fo that, contrary to the nature of other 
rapacious birds, they increafe and multiply twice in the 
year; once in the mild winters of Egypt, and a fecond 
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time in the fummers of the north. It makes its ap- 


pearance in Greece in the f{pring; and in the early ——~V—~ 


ages, fays Ariftophanes, “ it governed that country ; 
and men fell on their knees when they were firft blefled 
with the fight of it, becaufe it pronounced the flight 
of winter, and told them to begin to fhear their vernal 
fleeces.’” In Britain they are found the whole year. 
Lord Bacon obferves, that when kites fly high, it por- 
tends fair and dry weather. 

g- The gentilis, or gentil falcon, inhabits the north 
of Scotland, and was in high efteem as a bold and {pi- 
rited bird in the days of falconry. It makes its neft 
in rocks: it is larger than the gofhawk ; the head of 
alight ruft colour, with oblong black fpots; the whole 
under fide from chin to tail white, tinged with yellow; 
the back of a brown colour; the tail barred with four 
or five bars of black, and as many of afh-colour; the 
very tips of all the tail-feathers white. 

10. ‘he fubbuteo, or hobby, was ufed like the kef- 
trel in the humbler kind of falconry ; particularly in: 
what was called daring of larks: the hawk was catt- 
off ; the larks, aware of their moft inveterate enemy, 
were fixed to the ground for fear; by which means. 
they became a ready prey to the fowler, by drawing 
anet over them, ‘The back of this bird is brown; 
the nape of the neck white; and the belly ‘pale, with 
oblong brown fpots. It is a bird of paflage ;_ but. ° 
breeds in Britain, and migrates in O&tober. . 

t1. The buteo, or buzzard, is the moft common of - 
the hawk kind in England, It breeds in large woods; 
and ufually builds on an old crow’s nett, which 
it enlarges, and lines with wool and other foft mate- 
rials, It lays two or three eggs, which are fometimes 


_perfe@ly white, fometimes fpotted with yellow. The 


cock buzzard will hatch and bring up the young if 
the hen is killed. he young keep company with the 

old ones for fome little time after they quit the neft; 

which is not ufual with other birds of prey, who al- 

ways drive away their brood as foon as they can fly. 

This fpecies is very fluggifh and ina@tive, and is much 

lefs in motion than other hawks; remaining perched 

on the fame bough for the greateft part of the day, 

and is found at moft times near the fame place. It 

feeds on birds, rabbits, moles, and mice ; it will alfo 

eat frogs, earthworms, and infe@&s. his bird is fub- 

jet to fome variety in its colour. Some have their 

breaft and belly of a brown colour, and are only marked 

crofs the craw with a large white crefcent; but ufually 

the breaft is of a yellowith white, fpotted with oblong 

ruft-coloured fpots, pointing downwards: the back of 
the head, neck, and coverts of the wings, are of a 

deep brown, edged with a pale ruft-colour: the middle 

of the back covered only with a thick white down.. 
The tail is barred with black, and afh-colour, and 

fometimes with ferruginous. 

12. The tinnunculus, or keftrel, breeds in the hol- 
lows of trees, in the holes of high rocks, towers, and: 
ruined buildings. It feeds on field-mice, fmall birds, 
and infeéts ; which it will difcover at a great diftance. 
This is the hawk that we fo frequently fee in the ait 
fixed.in one place; and, as it were, fanning it with 
its wings ; at which time it is watching for its prey.. 
When falconry was in ufe in Great Britain, this bird 
was trained for catching {mall birds and young par- 
tridges, Itis eafily diftinguifhed from all other hawks 
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by its colours. The crown of the head and the greater 
part of the tail are of a fine light grey; the back and 
coverts of the wing of a brick-red, elegantly {potted 
with black: the whole under fide of the bird of a pale 
ruft-colour fpotted with black. 

13. The fufflator, with yellowifh wax and legs; the 
body is of a brownifh white.colour;-and the covers of 
the eyes are’bony. He has a flefhy lobe. between the 
noftrils ; which when angry or terrified, he inflates till 
‘his head becomes’as -big as*his whole body. He isa 
native of Surinam. 

14. The cachinnans, or laughing hawk, has yellow- 
ifh legs and wax, and white cye-brows ; the body ts 
variegated with brown and white; and it has a black 
ring round the top of the.head. It makes a laughing 
‘kind of .noife when it obferves any perfon, and is a 
native of America. 

15. The columbarius, or pigeon-hawk of Catefby, 
weighs about fix ounces. The bill is black at the point, 
-and whitith at the bafe ; the iris of the eye is yellow ; 
the bafe of the upper mandible is covered with a yel- 
‘low cere or wax; all.the upper part of the body, 
wings, and tail, are brown. The interior vanes of 
the quill-feathers have large red fpots. The tail is 
marked with large regular ‘tranfverfe white lines; the 
throat, breaft, and belly, are white; mixed with brown; 
the {mall feathers'that cover ‘the thighs reach within 
half an inch of ‘the feet, and are white, with a tinc- 
-ture of red, ‘befet with long {pots of brown ; the legs 
and feet are yellow. It inhabits America, from Hud- 
fon’s Bay as low as South Carolina. In the laft it at- 
tains toa larger fize. In Hudfon’s Bay it appears in 
May on the banks of Severn river, breeds, and retires 
fouth in autumn. It feeds on {mall birds; and on 


the approach of any perfon, flies in circles, and makes 


-a great fhrieking. It forms its neft in a rock, or fome 
hollow tree, with fticks and grafs; and lines it with 
feathers : and lays from two to four eggs, white, fpot- 
ted with red. In Carolina it preys on pigeons, and 
young of the wild turkies. 

16. The furcatus, or fwallow-tailed hawk, has a 
black bill, lefs hooked than ufual with rapacious birds: 
the eyes are large and black, with a red iris: the head, 
‘neck, breaft, and belly, are white ; the upper part of 
the back and wings a dark purple; but more dufky to- 
wards the lower parts, with a tincture of green. The 
‘wings are long in proportion to the body, and, when 
‘extended, meafure four feet. ‘The tail is dark purple 
mixed with green, and remarkably forked. This mott 
elegant fpecies inhabits only the fouthern parts of 
North America; and that only during fummer. Like 
{wallows, they feed chiefly flying ; for they are much 
on wing, and prey on various forts of infe&ts. They 
alfo feed on lizards and ferpents; and will kill the lar- 
geft of the regions it frequents with the utmoft eafe. 
They quit North America before winter, and are 
fuppofed to retreat to Pera. 

17. Halietus, the fithing-hawk of Catefby, or the 
ofprey, weighs three pounds and a quarter ; it mea- 
fares, from one end of the wing to the other, five feet 
and a half. The bill is black, with a blue cere or 
wax ; the iris of the eye is yellow, and the crown of 
the head brown, with a mixture of white feathers ; 
from each eye, backwards, runs a brown ftripe: the 
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back, wings, and tail, are of a dark brown; the 
throat, neck, and belly, white; the legs and feet are 
rough and {caly, and:of a pale blue colour; the talons 
are black, and nearly of an equal fize; the feathers of 
the thighs are fhort, and adhere clofe to them, con- 
trary to others of the hawk kind, which nature feems 
to have defigned for the more ealily penetrating the 
Notwithftanding the ofprey is fo perfecuted 
by the bald eagle, yet it always keeps near its haunts. 
It is a {pecies of valt quicknefs of fight; and will fee 
a fith near the furface from a great diftance: defcend 
with prodigious rapidity, and carry the prey with 
an exulting feream high intothe air. The eagle hears 
the note, and inftantly attacks the ofprey; who drops 
the fith, which the former catches before it can reach 
the ground or water. The lower parts of the rivers 
‘and creeks near the fea in America, abound with 
thefe eagles and hawks, where fuch diverting contelts 
are often feen. Jt‘fometimes happens that the ofprey 
perifhes in taking its prey ; for if it chances to fix its 
talons in an over-grown fifh, it is drawn under water 
before it can difengage itfelf, and is drowned. 

18. The Iceland falcon (G. Mag. 1771, p. 297) 
or gyrfalco Lin. has a ftrong bill, much hooked, the 
upper mandible fharply angulated on the lower edges, 
with a bluifh wax: the head is of a very pale ruft-co- 
lour, ftreaked downwards with dufky lines: the neck, 
breaft, and belly, are white, marked with cordated 
{pots ; the thighs white, croffed with fhort bars of deep 
brown: the back and coverts of the wings are dul- 
ky, {potted and edged with white ; the exterior webs 
of the primaries dufky mottled with reddifh white, the 
inner barred with white: the feathers of the tail are 
croffed with 14 or more narrow bars of dufky and 
white; the dufky bars regularly oppofing thofe of 
white: the wings, when clofed, reach almoft to the 
end of the train: legs are ftrong and yellow. The 
length of the wing, from the pinion to the tip is 
16 inches.—This {pecies is an inhabitant of Iceland, 
and is the moft efteemed of any for the {port of fal- 
conry. 

19. The fufcus, or Greenland falcon, has dufky irides; 
lead-coloured wax and feet; brown crown, marked 
with irregular oblong white fpots; whitifh forehead, 
blackifh cheeks; the hind part of the head and throat 
white ; breaft and belly of a yellowifh white, ftriped 
downwards with dufky ftreaks ; the back dufky, tin- 
ged with blue, the ends of the feathers lighteft, and 
fprinkled over with a few white {pots, efpecially to- 
wards the rump; the wings of the fame colours, va- 
riegated beneath with white and black ; the upper part 
of the tail dufky crofied very faintly with paler bars, 
-he under fide whitifh. It inhabits all parts of Green- 
land, from the remoteft hills to thofe which impend 
over the fea. They are even feen on the iflands of ice 
remote from fhore. They retire in the breeding-feafon 
to the fartheft part of the country, and return in au- 
tumn with their young. They breed in the fame 
manner as the cinereous eagle, but in mgre diftant 
places; and lay from three to five eggs. “he tail of 
the young is black, with great brown {pots on the ex- 
terior webs. They prey on ptarmigans, auks, and all 
the fmall birds of the country. ‘They have frequent 
difputes with the raven, but feldom come off victors ; 
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for the ravén will, on being attacked, fling itfelf on 
its back ; and either by defending itfelf with its claws, 
or by calling, with its croaking, numbers of others to 
itshelp, oblige the falcon to retire. The Greenland- 
ers ufe the fkin, among others, for their inner gar- 
ments; the wings for brufhes; the feet for amulets: 
but feldom eat the flefh, unlefs compelled by hunger. 

20. The gyrfalcon (Br. Zool. n° 47.) has a yel- 
low wax ; the bill bluifh, and greatly hooked; the eye 
dark blue ; the throat of a pure white: the whole bo- 
dy, wings, and tail, of the fame colour, moft ele- 
gantly marked with dufky bars, lines, or {pots, lea- 
ving the white the far prevailing colour. There are 
inftances, but rare, of its being found entirely white. 
In fome, the whole tail is croffed by remote bars of 
black or brown; in others, they appear only very 
faintly on the middle feathers: the feathers of the 
thighs are very long and unfpotted: the legs ftrong, 
and of alight blue. Its weight is 45 ounces Troy ; 
length, near two féet ; extent, four feet two. "This 
f{pecies has the fame manners and haunts with the for- 
mer. It is very frequent in Iceland ; is found in 
Lapmark and Norway ; and rarely in the Orknies and 
North Britain. In Afia, it dwells in the higheft points 
of the Urallian and other Siberian mountains, and dares 
the coldeft climates throughout the year. It is kept 
in the latitude of Peterfburg, uninjured in the open air 
during the fevereft winters.--- This fpecies is pre-emi- 
nent in courage as well as beauty, and is the terror of 
other hawks. It was flown at all kinds of fowl, how 
great foever they were; but its chief game ufed to be 
herons and cranes. 

The three laft fpecies are in high efteem for fport. 
They are referved for the kings of Denmark ; who 
fend their falconer with two attendants annually into 
Iceland to purchafe them. They are caught by the 
natives; a certain number of whom in every diftria 
are licenfed for that purpofe. They bring all they 
take, about midfummer, to Beffefted, to meet the royal 
falconer; and each brings to or 12, capped, and 
perched on a crofs pole, which they carry on horfe- 
back and reft on the ftirrup. The falconer examines 
the birds, rejeéts thofe which are not for his purpofe, 
and gives the feller a written certificate of the qualities 
of each, which intitles him to receive from the king’s re- 
ceiver-general feventeen rixdollers for the pureft white 
falcon (n° 20.), ten for n° 19. or thofe which are leaft 
white ; and feven for n° 18. This brings into the ifland 
between 2000 and 3000 rixdollars annually. They are 
taken in the following manner :—Two potts are fa- 
flened in the ground, not remote from their haunts. 
To one is tied a ptarmigan, a pigeon, a cock or hen, 
fattened to a cord that it may have means of flutter- 
ing, and fo attraG the attention of the falcon. On 
the other poft is placed’a net, diftended on a hoop, a- 
bout fix feet in diameter. Through this poft is intro- 
duced a itring, above 100 yards long, which is faften- 
ed to the net, in order to pull it down; and another 
is faftened to the upper part of the hoop, and goes 
through the poft to which the bait is tied. As foon as 
the falcon fees the fowl flutter on the ground, he takes 
a few circles in the air, to fee if there is any danger, 
then darts on its prey with fuch violence as to {trike 
off the head, as niccly as if it was done with a razor. 
He then ufually rifes again, and takes another circle, 
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to explore the place a fecond time: after which it 
makes another ftoop ; when, at the inftant of its de- 
{cending, the man palls the dead bird under the net ; 
and, by means of the other cord, covers the falcon 
with the net at the moment it has feized the prey; 
the perfon lying concealed behind fome ftones, or élfe 
lies flat on his belly, to elude the fight of the falcon. 
As foon as one is caught, it is taken gently out of the 
net, for fear of breaking any of the feathers of the 
wings or tail; and a cap is placed over its eyes. Ifany 
of the tail-feathers are injured, the falconers have the 
art of grafting others; which fometimes has occafion~ 
ed a needlefs multiplication of f{pecies. : 

The Iceland falcons are in the higheft efteem. They 
will laft 10 or 12 years; whereas thofe of Norway, 
and other countries, feldom are fit for {port after two 
or three years ufe. Yet the Norwegian hawks were in 
old times in great repute in this kingdom, and even 
thought bribes worthy of a king. Geoffry Le Pierre, 
chief jufticiary, gave two good Norway hawks ‘to 
King John, that Walter Le Madina might have leave 
to export 100 weight of cheefe. John the fon of Ord- 
gar, gave a Norway hawk to have the king’s requeft 
to the king of Norway, to let him have his brother’s 
chattels; and Ralf Havoc fined to King Stephen in 
two girfals (gyrfalcons) and two Norway hawks, that 
he might lave the fame acquittance that his father had, 

21. The aviporus, with black wax, yellow legs, 
half naked, the head of an ath colour, and having an 
afh-coloured ftripe on the tail, which is white at the 
end. It is the honey-buzzard of Ray, and had its 
name from the combs of wafps being found in its nett, 
It is a native of Europe, and feeds on mice, lizards, 
frogs, bees, &c. It runs very {wiftly, like a hen. 

22. The eruginofus, or moor-buzzard, with greenifh 
wax, a greyith body, the top of the head, nape of the 
neck, and legs, yellowifh; is a native of Europe, and 
frequents moors, marfhy places, and heaths: it never 
foars like other hawks; but commonly fits on the 
ground or on fmall buthes. It makes its neft in the 
midft of a tuft of grafs or ruthes. Itis a very fierce and 
voracious bird; and is-a great deftroyer of rabbits, 
young wild-ducks, and other water-fowl . It preys, 
like the ofprey, on fith. 

23. The palumbarius, with black wax edged with 
yellow; yellow legs, a brown body, the prime fea- 
thers of the tail marked with pale ftreaks, and the 
eye-brows white. It is the gofhawk of Ray ; and was 
formerly in high elleem among falconers, being flown 
at cranes, geefe, pheafants, and partridges. It breeds 
in Scotland, and builds its neft in trees. It is very 
deftru€tive to game, and dafhes through the woods af- 
ter its quarry with vaft impetuofity ; but if it cannot 
catch the object of its purfuit almoft immediately, de- 
fifts, and perches on a bough till fome new game pre- 
fents itfelf.—This fpecies is common in Mufcovy and 
Siberia. They extend to the river Amur; and are 
ufed by the emperor of China in his {porting progref- 
fes, attended by his grand falconer, and 1000 of the 
fubordinate. Every bird has a filver plate faftened to 


its foot, with the name of the falconer who had the 
eharge of it; that in cafe it fhould be loft, it might be 
brought to the proper perfon: but if he could not be 
found, the bird is delivered to another officer, called 
the guardian of lof birds ; who keeps. it till it. is de- 
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manded by the falvoner to whom it belonged. That 
this great officer may the more readily be found a- 
mong the army of hunters who attend the emperor, he 
ere¢ts a ftandard in the moft confpicuous place. 

24. The nifus, or fparrow-hawk, with green wax, 
yellow legs, a white belly undulated with grey, and the 
tail marked with blackifh belts. This is the moft per- 
nicious hawk we have; and makes great havoc among 
pigeons as well as partridges. It builds in hollow trees, 
in old nefts of crows, large ruins, and high rocks: it 
lays four white eggs, encircled near the blunter end 
with red f{pecks. 

25. The minutus, with white wax, yellow legs, and 
the body white underneath. It is the leat hawk of 
Briffons, being about the fize of a thrufh; and is found 
on the ifland Melita. 

- There are near 100 other fpecies diftinguifhed by 
ornithologifts. Among thefe are two defcribed by Mr 
Bruce ; one of which deferves particular notice here, as 
being not only the largeft of the eagle kind, but, in our 
author’s opinion, the largeft bird that flies. He calls 
it the golden eagle ; by the natives it is vulgarly called 
abon duchn, or father long-beard. It is not an object of 
any chace, nor ftood in need of any ftratagem to bring 
it within reach. Upon the highelt top of the mountain 
Lamalmon, while Mr Bruce’s fervants were refrefhing 
themfelves from that toilfome rugged afcent, and enjoy- 
ing the pleafure of a moft delightful climate, eating 
their dinner in the outer air with feveral large difhes of 
boiled goats-flefh before them, this eagle fuddenly made 
its appearance ; he did not {toop rapidly from a height, 
but came flying flowly along the ground, and fat down 
clofe to the meat within the ring the men had made 
round it. A great fhout, or rather cry of diftrefs, which 
they raifed, made the bird ftand for a minute as if to re- 
colle& himfelf, while the fervants ran for their lances 
and fhields. His attention was fully fixed upon the flefh. 
He put his foot into the pan where was a large piece 
in water prepared for boiling ; but finding the {mart 
which he had not expected, he withdrew it, and for- 
fouk the piece which he held. There were two large 
pieces, a leg and a fhoulder, lying upon a wooden platter; 


nto thefe he truffed both his claws and carried them off; 


fkimming flowly along the ground as he had come, till he 
difappeared behind a cliff. But being obferved at his de- 
parture to look wiftfully at the large piece which remain- 
ed in the warm water, it was concluded that he would 
foon return ; in expectation of which Mr Bruce loaded 


- a rifle-gun with ball, and fat down clofe to the platter 


by the meat. It was not many minutes before he came, 
and-a prodigious fhout was raifed by the attendants, 
«¢ He is coming, he is comimg!” enough to have dif- 
couraged a lefs courageous animal. Whether it was not 
quite fo hungry as at the firft vifit, or fufpeéted fome- 
thing from Mr Bruce’s appearance, it made a {mall turn, 
and {fat down about ten yards from him, the pan with 
the meat being between them. In this fituation Mr 
Bruce fired, and fhot him with the ball through the 
middle of hig body about two inches below the wing, 
fo that he lay down upon the grafs without a fingle 
flutter. Upon laying hold of his monftrous carcafe, 
our author was not a little furprifed at feeing his hands 
covered and tinged with yellow powder or duit. Upon 
turning him upon his belly, and examtining the feathers 
of his back, they produced a brown duit, the colour 
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of the feathers there. This duft was not in fmall quan- 


tities ; for upon ftriking his breaft, the yellow powder Falcom 4 


flew in fully greater quantity than from a hair-dreffer’s 
powder puff. The feathers of the belly and breaft, 
which were of a gold colour, did not appear to have 
any thing extraordinary in their formation, but the 
large feathers in the fhoulder and wings feemed appa- 
rently to be fine tubes, which upon preflure feattered 
this duft upon the finer part of the feather, but this 
was brown, the colour of the feathers of the back. 
Upon the fide of the wing, the ribs, or hard part of the 
feather, feemed to be bare as if worn, or, in our aus 
thor’s opinion, were rather renewing themfelves, having 
before failed in their funétion. What is the reafon of 
this extraordinary provifion of nature, our author does 
not pretend to determine. But as it isan unufual one, 
it is probably meant, he thinks, for a defence againft 
the climate in favour of thofe birds which live in thefe 
almoit inacceffible heights of a country doomed even in 
its lower parts to feveral months of exceflive rain. Ac~ 
cording to Mr Bruce’s defcription, this bird, from 
wing to wing, was 8 feet 4 inches; from the tip of 
his tail to the point of his beak when dead, 4 feet 
7 inches. He was remarkably fhort in the legs, being 
only four inches from the joining of the foot to where 
the leg joins the thigh, and from the joint of the thigh 
to the joining of his body fix inches. ‘The thicknefs 
of his thigh was little lefs than four inches ; it was ex- 
tremely mufcular, and covered with flefh. His middle 
claw was about two inches and a half long, not very 
fharp at the point, but extremely ftrong. From the 
root of the bill to the point was three inches and a 
quarter, and one inch and three quarters in breadth at 
the root. A forked brufh of ftrong hair, divided at 
the point into two, proceeded from the cavity of his 
lower jaw at the beginning of his throat. His eye was 
remarkably {mall in proportion to his bulk, the aper- 
ture being fearcely half an inch. The crown of his 
head was bare or bald, as was alfo the front where the 
bill and fkull joined. 

FALCON, or Faucon, a bird of prey of the hawk 
kind, fuperior to all others for courage, docility, gentle- 
nefs, and noblenefs of nature *. 
the name falconto have been occafioned by its crooked ta- 
lons or pounces, which refemble a falx or fickle. Giral- 
dus derives it a falcando, becaufe it flies in a curve. 

The falcon, or falcon gentle, is both for the filt and 
for the lure.. In the choice, take one that has wide 
noftrils, high and large eye-lids, a large black eye; a 
round head, fomewhat full on the tep ; barb feathers 
on the clap of the beaks, which fhould be fhort, thick, 
and of an azure colour; the breait large, round, and 
flefhy; and the thighs, legs, and feet, large and 
ftrong ; with the fear of the foot foft and bluifh: the 
pounces fhould be black, with wings long and crofling 
the train, which fhould be fhort and very pliable. 

The name falcon is reftrained to the female: for the 
male is much {maller, weaker, and lefs courageous, than 
the female; and therefore is denominated ¢afeél, or 
tircele. Che falcon is excellent at the river, brook, 
and even field; and flies chiefly at the larger game, as 
wild-goofe, kite, crow, heron, crane, pye, fhoveler, 
&c. For further particulars, fee Fauconry, Hawk, 
and HAwKInNG. 

The cuftom of carrying a falcon extended to many 
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Feleoner, countries, and was efteemed a diftin@ion of a man of a mannef, that, as the feeling flackens, the may fee Falconry. 
_Feleonry. rank, The Welth had a faying, that you may know what provifion lies before her; but care ought to be 


a gentleman by his hawk, horfe, and grehound. In 
fact, a perfon of rank feldom went without one on his 
hand. Harold, afterwards king of England, is painted 
going on a moft important embaifly, with a hawk on his 
hand and a dog under his arm. Henry VI. is repre- 
fented at his nuptials, attended by a nobleman and his 
falcon. Even the ladies were not without them in 
earlier times; for in an ancient {culpture in the church 
of Milton Abbas, in Dorfetthire, appears the confort of 
king Athelftan with a falcon on her royal fift tearing a 
bird. 

FALCONER, a perfon who brings up, tames, and 
makes, that is, tutors and manages, birds of prey ; as 
falcons, hawks, &c. See Fatconry. 

The grand feignior ufually keeps 6000 falconers in 
his fervice.—The French king has a grand falconer, 
which is an office difmembered from that of great hunt, 
grand venur. _ Hiftorians take notice of this poft as 
early as the year 1250. 

A falconer fhould be well acquainted with the qua- 
lity and mettle of his hawks, that he may know 
which of them to fly early and which late. Every 
night after flying he fhould give them cafting ; one 
while plumage, fometimes pellets of cotton, and at 
another time phyfic, as he finds neceflary. He ought 
alfo every evening to make the place clean under the 
porch, that by her cafting he may know whether the 
wants fcouring upwards or downwards. Nor mutt he 
forget to water his hawk every evening, except on fuch 
days as fhe has bathed; after which, at night, fhe 
fhould be put into a warm room, having a candle 


burning by her, where fhe is to fit unhooded, if the. 


be not ramage, that fhe may pick and prune herfelf.— 
A falconer fhould always carry proper medicines into 
the field, as hawks frequently meet with accidents 
there. Neither muft he forget to take with him any 
of his hawking implements; and it is neceflary he 
fhould be fkilful in making lures, hoods of all forts, 
jefles, bewets, and other furniture. Neither ought he 
to be without his coping irons, to cope his hawk’s 
beak when overgrown, and to cut her pounces and ta- 
lons as there fhall be occafion: nor fhould his cauteri- 
zing irons be wanting. 

Farconer (William), an ingenious Scots failor, 
who, about the year 1762, came up to London with 
@ pretty pathetic poem, called the Shipwreck, found- 
ed on a difafter of his own experience. The publica- 
tion of this piece recommended him to the late duke 
of York ; and-he would in all probability have been 
fuitably preferred, if a fecond fhipwreck, as may be 
fuppofed, had not proved fatal to him, and to many 
gentlemen of rank and fortune with whom he failed. 
In 1760, he went out a volunteer in the Aurora fri- 
gate fent to carry Mefirs Vanfittart, Scrafton, and 
Ford, the fupervifors appointed to regulate our Eait 
India fettlements ; which veffel, after it had touched 
at the Cape of Good Hope, was never more heard of, 
Before his departure, he publifhed a very ufeful Ma- 
rine Didionary, in 1 vol. gto. 

FALCONRY, the art of training all manner of 
hawks, but more efpecially the larger ones called JSal- 
cons, to the exercife of hawking. See Hawxinc. 

When a falcon is taken, fhe muft be feeled in fuch 


taken, not to feel her too hard. A falcon or hawk 
newly taken fhould have all new furniture, as new jef- 
fes of good leather, mailled leathes with buttons at the 
end, and new bewets. ‘There fhould alfo be provided 
a {mall round ftick, to ftroke the hawk; becaufe, the 
oftener this is done, the fooner and better will the be 
manned. She mutt alfo have two good bells, that 
fhe may be found when fhe {cattereth. Her hood 
fhould be well fafhioned, raifed, and emboffed againft 
her eyes, deep, and yet ftrait enough beneath, that it 
may faften about her head without hurting her; and 
her beak and talons muft be a little coped, but not fo 
near as to make them bleed. 

Af it be a foar-falcon, which hath already pafled the 
feas, fhe will indeed be harder to reclaim, but wilf 
prove the beft of falcons, Her food muft be good and 
warm, and given her twice or thrice a-day, till fhe 
be full gorged: the beft for this purpofe is pigeons, 
larks, or other live birds; becanfe fhe muft be broken 
off by degrees from her accuftomed feeding. When 
fhe is fed, you muft hoop and lure, as you do when 
you call a hawk, that fhe may know when you intend 
to give her meat. On this occafion fhe muft be un- 
hooded gently ; and after giving her two or three bits, 
her hood mutt be put on again, when fhe is to get two 
or three bits more. Care muft be taken that the be 
clofe feeled; and after three or four days, her diet may 
be leflened: the falconer fetting her every night to 
pearch by him, that he may awaken her often in the 
night. In this manner he mutt proceed, till he find 
her to grow tame and gentle; and when the begins to 
feed eagerly, he may give her a fheep’s heart. He may 
now begin to unhood her in the day-time; but it muit 
be far from company, firft giving her a bit or two, 
then hooding her gently, and giving her as much more. 
When fhe is fharp fet, he may now unhood her, and 
give her fome meat juft againft his face and eyes, which 
will make her lefs afraid of the countenances of others. 
She mutt be borne continually on the fitt, till the is 


_ properly manned, caufing her to feed in company, gis 


ving her in the morning, about fun-rife, the wing of a 
pullet ; and in the evening, the foot of a hare or co- 
ney, cut off above the joint, flead and laid in water, 
which being {queezed, is to be given her with the pi- 
nion of a hen’s wing. For two or three days give her 
wathed meat, and then plumage in more or lefs quan- 
tity as fhe is thought to be more or lefs foul within. 
After this, being hooded again, fhe is to get nothing 
till fhe has gleamed and caft, when a little hot meat 
may be given her in company; and, towards evening, 
the may be allowed to plume a hen’s wing in company 
alfo. Cleanfe the feathers of her calting, if foul and 
flimy ; if fhe be clean within, give her gentle caltings ; 
and when fhe is reclaimed, manned, and made eager 
and fharp fet, he may venture to feed her on the lure, 
. However, three things are to be confidered before 
the lure be fhowed her, 1. That the be bold and fami- 
liar in company, and not afraid of dogs and horfes. 
2, Sharp fet and hungry, having regard to the hour 
ef morning and evening, whea you would lure her. 
3» Clean within, and the lure well garnifhed with meat 
on both fides; and when you intend to give her the 
length of a leafh, you muft abfcond yourfelf. 
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She muft alfo be unhooded, and have a bit or two 
given her on the lure as fhe fits on your filt ; afterwards 
take the lure from her, and hide it that fhe may not 
fee it; and when fhe is unfeeled, caft the lure fo near 
her, that fhe may catch it within the length of her 
leafh, and as foon as fhe has feized it, ufe your voice as 
falconers do, feeding her upon the lure, on the ground, 
with the heart-and warm thigh of a pullet. 

Having fo lured your falcon, give her but little meat 
in the evening ; and let this luring be fo timely, that 
you may give her plumage, and a juck of a joint next 
morning on your firft. When fhe has caft and gleam- 
ed, give her a little reaching of warm meat. About 
noon, tie a creance to her leafh; and going into the 
field, there give her a bit or two upon her lure: then 
unwind the creance, and draw it after you a good way; 
and let him who has the bird hold his right hand on the 
taffel of her hood, ready to unhood her as foon as you 
begin to lure ; to which if fhe come well, ftoop round- 
ly upon it, and hatftily feize it, let her caft two or 
three bits thereon. Then, unfeizing and taking her off 
the lure, hood her and give her to the man again ; and, 
going farther off, lure and feed her as before. 

In this manner is the falconer to proceed, luring 
her every day farther and farther off, till fhe is accu- 
ftomed to come freely and eagerly to the lure; after 
which fhe may be lured in company, taking care that 
nothing affright her. When fhe is ufed to the lure on 
foot, fhe is to be lured on horfeback; which may be 
effected the fooner, by caufing horfemen to be about 
her when fhe is lured on foot. 

When fhe has grown familiar to this way, let fome- 
body on foot hold the hawk, and he on horfeback muft 
call and caft the lure about his head, the holder taking 
off the hood by the taffel; and if fhe feize eagerly on 
the lure without fear of man or horfe, then take off 
the creance, and lure her at a greater diftance. And 
if you would have her love dogs as well as the lure, call 
dogs when you give her her living or plumage. See 
the article Hawxinc. 

FALERII (anc. geog.), a town of Etruria, on 
the weft or right fide of the Tiber ; | Falifci, the people 
of the town and territory. The territory was famous 
for its rich paftures; hence the gramen Falifcum in au- 
thors. Eutropius and Frontinus call the town Fali/ci; 
which, according to the laft, was furnamed Colonia Fu- 
nonia. he Falifci are called Aequi by Virgil; be- 
caufe they afforded fupplimental laws to the 12 tables, 
(Servius). Here they made an excellent faufage, call- 
ed Venter Falifcus (Martial). 

When the Falifci were belieged by Camillus, a {chool- 
matter went out of the gates of the city with his pupils, 
and propofed to betray them into the hands of the Ro- 
man enemy, that by fuch a pofleffion he might eafily 
oblige the place to furrender. Camillus heard the pro- 
pofal with indignation, and ordered the man to be ftrip- 
ped naked, and whipped back to the town by thofe 
whom his perfidy wifhed to betray. This inftance of 
generofity operated upon the people fo powerfully that 
they furrendered to the Romans. 

FALERNUS, Mons Maffcus fo called, (Martial); 
Falernus ager, a diftri€t at the foot of mount Maffli- 
cus in Campania; famous for its generous wines, 
(Horace, Pliny). Nowcalled Monte Maffico. 

FALISCI. See Faverit. 
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FALKIA, in botany: A genus of the trigynia 
order, belonging to the hexandria clafs of plants. The 
calyx is monophyllous ; the corolla monopetalous; the , 
feeds four in number. \ 

FALKIRK, a town of Stirlingfhire in Scotland, 
fituated in W. Long. 3.48. N. Lat. 56. 20. Itisa 
large ill-built place, and is fupported by great fairs 
for black cattle from the Highlands, it being compu 
ted that 24,000 head are annually foldthere. A great 
deal of money is alfo got here by the carriage of goods 
landed at Carron wharf to Glafyow. This town is re- 
markable for a battle fought in its neighbourhood 
between Edward I. of England, and the Scots com- 
manded by the Steward of Scotland, Cummin of Ba- 
denoch, and Sir William Wallace. The latter had 
been invefted with the fupreme command ; but percei+ 
ving that this gave umbrage to the nobility, he re- 
figned his power into the hands of the nobleman above 
mentioned, referving to himfelf only the command of 
a {mall body who refufed to follow another leader, 
The Scots generals placed their pikemen along the 
front, and lined the intervals between the three bodies 
of which their army was compofed, with archers ; and 
dreading the great fuperiority of the Englifh cavalry, 
endeavoured to fecure their front by pallifadoes tied to- 
gether with ropes. The battle was fought on the 22d 
of July 1298. The king of England divided his army 
likewife into three bodies; and by the fuperiority of 
his archers, defeated the Scots with great flaughter. 
Wallace alone preferved entire the troops he command- 
ed; and retiring behind the Carron, marched leifurely 
along the banks of that river, which protected him from 
the enemy. In this battle fell John de Graham, a 
gentleman much celebrated for his valour, and ityled 
the right-hand of the gallant Wallace. His epitaph 
is ftill to be feen on a plain ftone in the church-yard of 
Falkirk. On the 18th of January 1746, a battle was 
fought here between the king’s forces commanded by 
general Hawley, and the Highlanders headed by Charles 
Stuart: The former was feized with a panic, and 
fled ; but Colonel Hufk with two regiments, who kept 
their ground, prevented the Highlanders from purfuing 
their victory. Extenfive ruins are pereeived in the 
neighbourhood of this town, fuppofed by fome anti- 
quarians to have been the capital of the Pictifh govern- 
ment; but others believe them to be the remains of 
fome Roman ftations. 

FALKLAND, a {mall town of Fifefhire in Scot- 
land, made a royal burgh by James II. in 1458. 
Here ftood one of the feats of the Macdufts earls of 
Fife. On the attainder of Munro Stewart, the 17th 
earl, it became forfeited to the crown in 1424. James V. 
who grew very fond of the place, enlarged and im- 
proved it. ‘The remains evince its former magnificence 
and elegance, and the fine tafte of the princely archi- 
te. The gateway is placed between two fine round 
towers; on the right-hand joins the chapel, whofe roof 
is of wood, handfomely gilt and painted, but in a moft 
ruinous condition. Beneath are feveral apartments. 
The front next to the court was beautifully adorned 
with ftatues, heads in bafs-relief, and elegant columns 
not reducible to any order, but of fine proportion, 
with capitals approaching the Ionic fcroll. Beneath 
fome of thefe pillars was infcribed I. R. M. G. 1537; 
or Facobus Rex, Maria de Guife.—This place was alfo 
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Falkland a favourite refidence of James VI. on account of the 
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fine park and plenty of deer. The eaft fide was acci- 


r dentally burnt in the time of Charles II. and the park 
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ruined during Cromwell’s ufurpation ; when the fine 
oaks were cut down in order to build the fort at Perth. 
—This place gives title of vifeount to the Englith fa- 
mily of Carey ; Sir Henry Carey. being fo created by 
James VI. 1620. His fon was the celebrated Lucius, 
who facrificed his life in a fit of loyal defpair at the 


battle of Newbury, and from whom Lucius Charles. 


the prefent vifcount is the fifth in lineal defcent. 

Farxianp (Lord). See Carey. 

FALL, the defcent of a heavy body towards the 
centre of the earth, It is alfo the name of a meafure of 
length ufed in Scotland, containing fix ells. 

Fatt of Man, in facred hiftory, that terrible event 
by which fin and death were introduced into the world. 
See Apam, and ANTEDILUVIANS, and Original Sin. 
The account which Mofes gives of this tranfaction is 
extremely brief and concife. The ferpent, he informs 
us, being more fubtile than any beatt of. the field, afked 
the woman, whether it was true that God.had not 
granted her and her hufband leave to eat of every tree 
in the garden? fhe anfwered, that God had allowed 
them to eat of. all, except only the fruit of the tree 
in the midft of the garden ; which he commanded they 
fhould not tafte, nor fo much as touch, left they fhould 
die. The ferpent rephed, that they fhould not die; 
for God knew the virtue of the tree ; and that, fo foon 
as they eat of it, their eyes would be opened, and they 
would become like gods, knowing Yood’ and evil. 
Eve, feeing the fruit tempting to the view, took of 
the fruit and ate; and gave alfo to her hufband of it, 
and he did eat. Immediately. the eyes of both were 
opened ; when perceiving they were naked, they fewed 
fig-leaves together, and made themfelves aprons. f4- 
dam and Eve, hearing the voice of God walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day, hid themfelves among 
the trees; but, on God’s calling for Adam, he excu- 
fed himfelf for not appearing, becaufe he was naked.. 
God demanded of him, who it was that told him he 
was naked; and whether he had difobeyed his com- 
mand, in eating the forbidden fruit? Adam confefled 
that the woman had offered him the fruit, and he had 
tafted it. She, being examined likewife, acknow- 
ledged what fhe had done; but faid, the ferpent had 
feduced and deceived her. God then proceeded to 
judgment ; he firft curfed the ferpent above all beatts, 
and condemned him to go on his belly, and eat the 
duft; adding, that he would put enmity between him 
and the woman, and their offspring ; that the feed of 
the woman fhould bruife the ferpent’s head, who fhould 
bruife the other’s heel. The woman was fubjected to 
the pains of childbirth, as well as to the dominion of 
her hufband; and as to the man, God curfed the 
ground for his fake, declaring, that it fhould bring 
forth thorns and thiftles, and he fhould earn his bread 
by the fweat of his brow, till he returned to the dutt, 
from whence he. was taken. At laft, having clothed 
them both with fkins, he turned them out of the gar- 
den, left they fhould take of the tree of life, and 
eat, and live for ever: then, to prevent any attempt 
to return to their former habitation, he placed che- 
rubims at the. eaft-of the garden, and a flaming {word, 
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which turned every way, to guard the paflage to the 
tree of life. 


This concife account being, at firft view, incumber- _ 


ed with fome difficulties, feveral learned and pious 
men have been inclined to believe the whole ought to 
be. taken in an allegorical fenfe, and not according to 
the flrictnefs of the letter: they allege, that the an- 
cients, and particularly the eaftern nations, had two 
different ways of delivering their divinity and philofo- 
phy, one popular, and the other myfterious ; that the 
{cripture ufes both occafionally ; fometimes accommoda- 
ting itfelf to the capacities of the people, and at other 
times to the real but more veiled truth ; and that, to 
obviate the many difficulties which occur in the literal 
hiftory of this fad cataftrophe, the fafeft way is to un- 
derftand it as a parabolical ftory, under which the real 
circumftances are-difguifed and concealed, as a myftery 
not fit to be more explicitly declared. 


Though it cannot be denied that fome of the an- ~ 
cient philofophers affected fuch an allegorical way of 


writing, to conceal their notions from the vulgar, and 
keep their learning within the bounds of their own 
{chool; yét it ig apparent Mofes had no fuch defign ; 
and as he pretends only to relate matters of fat, juit 
as they happened, without art or difguife, it cannot be 
fuppofed but that this hiftory of the fall is to be taken: 
in a literal fenfe,.as well as the reft of his-writings. It 
is generally agreed, that the ferpent which tempted 
Eve was the Devil, who envying the privileges of man. 
in innocence, tempted him, and was the caufe of his 
forfeiting all thofe advantages which he had received 
from God at his creation ; and that to- this end he af- 
fumed the form of a ferpent. Thefe interpretations 
are fupported by many paflages of Scripture, where 
the Devil is called the /erpert, and the old ferpent, (See 
John viii. 44. 2 Cor. xi. 3. and Rev. xil..g.) Some be- 
lieve that the ferpent had then the ufe of {peech, and: 
converfed familiarly with the woman, without her con- 
ceiving any diftruft of him; and'that God; to-punifh 
the malice with which he had abufed Eve, deprived 
him of the ufe of fpeech. Others maintain, that a: 
real ferpent having eaten of the forbidden fruit, Eve: 


from thence concluded, that fhe too might eat of it - 


without danger; that in effect fhe did eat of it, and 
incurred the difpleafure of God by her difobedience. 
This, fay thefe laft authors, is the plain matter of fact 
which. Mofes would relate under the allegorical repre- 
fentation of the ferpent converfing with Eve. 

The opinion of fuch as believe this was not a real 
ferpent, but only the Devil under that name, is no lefs- 
liable to exception than any of the reft, For though: 
the Devil is frequently ftyled in Scripture the /erpenty 
and the old ferpent, yet why he fhould be called the 
moft fubtle beaft of the field, we cannot conceive; neither 
will the punifhment’ infli€ted on the ferpent fuffer us 
to doubt, but that-a ferpent’s body at leaft was employ- 
ed in-the tranfaction. 

The nature of the forbidden fruit is another circum-- 
flance in this-relation that has: occafioned no lefs va- 
riety of conjectures. ‘The Rabbins believe it was the 
vine; others that it was-wheat; and others, from the 
circumftance of Adam and Eve’s covering themfelves 
with fig-leaves immediately after their tranfgreffion,. 
tell us, that this fruit muft have been the fig; fome 
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think it was the cherry ; and the generality of the 
Latius will have it to be the apple. 

Thofe who admire allegorical interpretations, will 

have the forbidden fruit to have been no other than the 
fenfual a&t of generation, for which the punifhment in- 
fliéted on the woman was the pain of child-bearing. 
But this opinion has not the leaft foundation in the 
words of Mofes, efpecially if we confider that Adam 
knew not his wife till after their expulfion out of Pa- 
radife. 
Many have been the fuppofitions and conjeCtures 
upon this fubject in general; and fome have fo far in- 
dulged their fancy in the circumftances of the fall, 
that they have perverted the whole narration of Mofes 
into a fable full of the moft fhameful extravagancies. 

FALLACY, a deception, fraud, or falfe appear- 
ance. 

The Epicureans deny that there is any fuch thing as 
a fallacy of the fenfes: for, according to them, all our 
‘fenfations and perceptions, both of fenfe and phanta- 
fy, are true; whence they make fenfe the primary cri- 
terion of truth. 

The Cartefians, on the other hand, maintain, that 
we fhould fufpeé as falfe, or at molt as dubious, every 
thing that prefents. itfelf to us by means only of the 
external fenfes, becaufe they frequently deceive us, 
They add, that our fenfes, as being fallacious, were 
never given us by nature for the difcovery of truth, or 
the contemplation of the principles of things; but only 
for pointing out to us what things are convenient or 
hurtful to our bodies. 

The Peripatetics keep a middle courfe. They fay, 
that if a fenfible obje& be taken in its common or ge- 
neral view, the fenfe cannot be deceived about it; but 
that if the objeét be taken under its fpecific view, the 
fenfe may be miftaken about it, from the want of the 
difpofitions neceflary to a juft fenfation, as-a difor- 
der inthe organ, or any thing uncommon in the me- 
dium: thus, in fome diforders of the eye, all objects 
appear yellow; a ftick in water appears broken or 
crooked, &c. 

FALLING -sicxness, or Epiversy. 
cinE-Jndex. 

Faritnc-Stars. See Srar. 

FALLOPIAN ruses, in anatomy, two duéts ari- 
fing from the womb, one on éach fide of the fundus, 
and thence extended to the ovaries, having a confider- 
able fhare in conception. They are called tube, from 
their form, which bears fome refemblance to a trum- 
pet; and their denomination, Fallopiane, they take 
from Gabriel Fallopius, mentioned in the next article. 
See ANATomy, p. 740. col, 2, 

FALLOPIUS (Gabriel), amoft celebrated phyfi- 
cian and anatomilt, was born at Modena in at in 
the year 1523, and defcended of a noble family. He 
made feveral difcoveries in anatomy, one of which was 
that of the tubes, called from him the Fallopian tubes. 
He travelled through the greateft part of Europe, and 
obtained the character of being one of the ableft phy- 
ficians of his age. He was made profeffor of anatomy 
at Pifa in the year 1548, and at Padua in‘the year 
1551: here he died in 1562, aged 39. His writings, 
which are numerous, were firft printed feparately, and 
afterwards collected under the title of Opera genui- 
®a omnia, tam praGlica quam theoretica, in tres to- 
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mos diftributa,”? They were printed at Venice in 1685, 
and in 1606; at Francfort in 1600, cum operum ap- 
pendice ; and in 1606, in folio. 

FALLOW, a pale red-colour, like that of brick 
half-burnt ; fuch is that of a fallow-deer. 

Fattow-Field, or Fallow-ground; \and laid up, or 
that has been untilled for a confiderable time. 

FALLOWING of ann, a particular method of 
improving land. See Acricutrurge, n° 14,15, 185. 

FALMOUTH, a port-town of Cornwall in Eng- 
land, fituated in W. Long. 5. 30. N. Lat. 50. 15.0n 
a fine bay of the Englifh channel. It is the richeft and 
moft trading town of the county, and larger than any 
three of its boroughs that fend members to parliament. 
It is fo commodious a harbour, that fhips of the great- 
eft burden come up to its quay. It is guarded by the 
caftle of St Mawes and Pendennis, on a high rock at 
the entrance ; and there is fuch fhelter in the many 
creeks belonging to it, that the whole royal navy may 
ride fafe ‘here in any wind, it being next to Plymouth 
and Milford- Haven, the beft road for thipping in Great 
Britain. It is well-built ; and its trade is confider- 
ably increafed fince the eftablifhment of the packet- 
boats here for Spain, Portugal, and the Weft Indies, 
which not only bring vaft quantities of gold in fpecie 
and in bars, on account of the merchants in London 3 
but the Falmouth merchants trade with the Portuguefe 
in fhips of their own, and they have a great fhare alfo 
in the gainful pilchard trade. The cuftom-houfe for 
moft of the Cornifh towns, as well as the head collec. 
tor, is fettled here, where the duties, including thofe of 
the other ports, are very confiderable. It isa corpo 
ration, governed by a mayor and aldermen Here is a 
market on Thurfday, and fairs July 27. and O@ober 30. 

FALSE, in general, fomething contrary to truth, 
or not what it ought to be: thus we fay a falfe ac- 
tion, falfe weights, falfe claim, &c. 

Farss Adion, if brought againft one whereby he is 
caft into prifon, and dies pending the fuit, the law 
gives no remedy in this cafe, becaufe the truth or falfe- 
hood of the matter cannot appear before it is tried : 
and if the plaintiff is barred, or non-fuited at come 
mon law, regularly all the puntfhment is amercement. 

Fase Imprifonment, is a trefpafs committed againft 
a perfon, by arrefting and imprifoning him without 
jut caufe, contrary to law$ or where a man is un- 
lawfully detained without legal procefs: and it is al- 
fo ufed for a writ which is brought for this trefpafs. If 
a perfon be any way unlawfully detained, it is falfe 
imprifonment ; and confiderable damages are recover- 
able in thofe actions. 

Faiss News; foreading of, in order to make difcord 
between the king and nobility, or concerning any great 
man of the realm, is punifhable by common law with 
fine and imprifonment ; which is confirmed by ftatutes 
Weltm. 1. 3 Edw. I. cap. 34. 2 Ric. II. flat. 1. cap. 
5- & 12 Ric, II. cap. ra. 

Fatse Gath. See Perjury. 

Fause Prophecy. See Propuecy. 

Farse Quarter, in farriery. See Quarters. 

aise Bay, abay lying to the eaftward of the Cape 
of Good Hope ; frequented by veffels during the pre- 
valence of the north-wefterly winds, which begin to 
exert their influence in May, and render it dangerous 
to remain in Table Bay. It is terminated to the eaft- 
ward 
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ward by Falfe Cape, and to the weftward by.the Cape 
of Good Hope. It is 18 miles wide at its entrance, 
and the two capes bear due eaft and welt from each 
other. 
_ FALSI crimen, in the civil law, is fraudulent 
fubornation or concealment, with defign to darken or 
hide the truth, and make things appear otherwife than 
they are. The crimen falifi is committed, 1. By words, 
as when a witnefs {wears falfely. 2. By writing, as 
when a man antedates.a contract, or the like. 3. By 
deed, as when he fells by falfe weights and meafures. 

FALSIFY, in law, is ufed for proving any thing 
to be falfe. Hence we find 

Fausiryine a record, for fhowing it to be errone- 
ous. Thus lawyers teach, that a perfon purchafing 
land of another, who is afterwards outlawed of felony, 
&c. may falfify the record, not only as to the time 
wherein the felony is fuppofed to have been committed, 
but alfo as to the point of the offence. But where a man 
is found guilty by verdié, a purchafer cannot falfify as 
to the offence ; though he may for the time where the 
party is found guilty generally in the indiétment, be- 
caufe the time is not material upon evidence. 

EALSTAFF. See Fasrorrr. 

FALX, in anatomy, a part of the dura mater, de- 
{cending between the two hemifpheres of the brain, and 
feparating the fore-part from the hinder. It is called 
falx. i. e. “fickle,” becaufe of its curvature, occafioned 
by the convexity of the brain. It divides the brain as 
low as the corpus callofum. 

FAMA cramosa, in the judicial procedure of the 
church of Scotland, a ground of aétion before a pref- 
bytery againft one of its members, independent of any 
regular complaint by a particular accufer. See Pres- 
BYTERY. 

Any perfon who is of a good character, may give 
to the prefbytery a complaint againft one of their 
members ; but the prefbytery is not to proceed to the 
citation of the perfon accufed, until the accufer under 
his hand gives in the complaint, with fome account of 
its probability, and undertakes to make out the libel, 
under the pain of being confidered as a flanderer. When 
fuch an accufation is brought before them, they are 
obliged candidly to examine the affair. But, befides 
this, the prefbytery confiders itfelf obliged to proceed 
againft any of its members, if a fama clamofa of the 
fcandal is fo great that they cannot be vindicated un- 
lefs they begin the procefs. This they can do with- 
out any particular accufer, after they have inquired in- 
to the rife, occafion, and authors, of this report. It 
is a maxim in the kirk of Scotland, that religion muft 
fuffer if the feandalous or immoral adtions of a mini- 
fter are not corre€ted. And wherever a minifter is re- 
puted guilty of any immorality (although before the 
moft popular preacher in the kingdom), none almoft 
will attend upon his miniftry. Therefore the prefby- 
tery, for the fake of religion, is obliged to proceed againtt 
a minifler in cafe of a fama clamofa. This, nowever, 
is generally done with great tendernefs. After they 
have confidered the report raifed againft him, then 
they order him to be cited, draw out a full copy of 
what is reported, with a lift of the witnefles names to 
be led for proving this allegation. He is. now to be 
formally fummoned to appear hefore them; and he 
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has warning given him, at leaft ro days before the 
time of his compearance, to give in his anfwers to 
what is termed the /be/; and the names of the witnef- 
fes ought alfo to be fent him.. If at the time appoint- 
ed the minifter appear, the libel is to be read to him, 
and his anfwers are alfo to be read. If the libel be 
found relevant, then the prefbytery is to endeavour to 
bring him to a confeffion. If the matter confeffed be 
of a fcandalous nature, fuch as uncleannefs, the pref- 
bytery generally depofe him from his office, and ap- 
point him in due time.to appear before the congrega- 
tion where the fcandal was given, and to make public 
confeffion of his crime and repentance. If a minifter 
abfent himfelf by leaving the place, and be contuma- 
cious, without making any relevant excufe, a new ci- 
tation is given him, and intimation is made at his own 
church when the congregation is met, that he is to 
be holden as confeffed, fince he refufed to appear be- 
fore ‘them ; and accordingly he is depofed from his 
office. 

FAME, a heathen goddefs, celebrated chiefly by 
the poets. She is feigned to have been the laft of the 
race of Titans produced by the earth, to have her pa- 
lace in the air, and to have a vaft number of eyes, earsy. 
and tongues. She is mentioned by Hefiod, and par- 
ticularly deferibed by Ovid and Virgil. 

FAMES cantina, the fame with Buuimy. 

FAMIA, or Aramia, the modern name of one 
of the ancient Apameas. See ApaAmea. 

FAMILIARS of the Inquisition, perfons who 
affitt in apprehending fuch as are accufed, and carry- 
ing them to prifon. They are affiftants to the inquifi- 


tor, and called familiars, becaufe they belong to his. 


family. In fome provinces of Italy they are called 
crofs-bearers, and in others the /cholars of St Peter the 
martyr ; and they wore a crofs before them on the out- 
fide garment. ‘They are properly bailiffs of the inqui- 
fition ; and the vile office is efteemed fo honourable, 
that noblemen in the kingdom of Portugal have been 
ambitious of belonging to it. 
when it is confidered that Innocent ITI. granted very 
large indulgences and privileges to thefe familiars; and 
that the fame plenary indulgence is granted by the 
pope to every fingle exercife of this office, as was 
granted by the Lateran council to thofe who fuccour- 
ed the Holy Land. ‘When feveral perfons are to be 
taken up at the fame time, thefe familiars are com- 
manded to order matters, that they may know nothing 
of one another’s being apprehended ; and it is related, 
that a father and his three fons, and three daughters, 
who lived together in the fame houfe, were carried pri- 


foners to the inquifition without knowing any thing of” 


one another’s being there till feven years afterwards, 
when they that were alive were releafed by an a& of 
faith. 


FAMILY, denotes the perfons that live together- 


in one houfe, under the direction of one head or chief 
manager. It alfo fignifies the kindred or lineage of a 
perfon ; and is ufed by old writers for a hide or por-. 
tion of land fufficient to maintain. one family. See 
Hine. 
’ Famity, in natural hiftory, aterm ufed by authors. 
to exprefs any order of animals, or uther natural pros 
duGiions of the fame clafs. See Cuass and Orper, 
RAs 
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FAMINE, dearth, or fcarcity of food. For pre- 
fervatives againit hunger in times of famine, fee the 
article Huncer. 
- FAN, a machine ufed to raife wind, and cool the 
air by agitating it. 
That the ufe of the fan was known to the ancients 
is very evident from what Terence fays, 
Gape boc flabellum, et ventulum huic fic facito; 


and from Ovid, Art. Amand. i. 161. 
Profuit et tenues ventos movilfe flabello. 


The fans of the ancients were made of different ma- 
terials ; but the moft elegant were compofed of pea- 
cocks feathers, or perhaps painted, fo as to reprefent 
a peacock’s tail. 

The cuftom which now prevails among the ladies of 
wearing fans, was borrowed from the eaft, where the 
hot climate renders the ufe of fans and umbrellas al- 
moft indifpenfable. 

In the eaft they chiefly ufe large fans made of fea- 
thers, to keep off the fun and the flies. In Italy and 
Spain they have a large fort of fquare fans, fufpended 
in the middle of their apartments, and particularly over 
the tables: thefe, by a motion at firft given them, and 
which they retain a long time on account of their 
perpendicular fufpenfion, help to cool the air and 
drive off flies. 

In the Greek church, a fan is:put into the hands of 
the deacons in the ceremony of their ordination, in al- 
lufion to a part of the deacon’s office in that church, 
which is to keep the flies off the priefts during the ce- 
lebration of the facrament. 

What is called a fan amongft us and throughout the 
chief parts of Europe, is a thin fkin, or piece of pa- 
per, taffety, or other light ftuff, cut femicircularly, 
and mounted on feveral little fticks of wood, ivory, 
tortoife-fhell, or the like. If the paper be fingle, the 
fticks of the mounting are pafted on the leaft ornamen- 
tal fide: if double, the fticks are placed betwixt them. 
Before they proceed to place the fticks, which they 
call mounting the fan, the paper is to be plaited in fuch 
manner, as that the plaits may be alternately inward 
and outward. 

It is in the middle of each plait, which is ufually 
about half an inch broad, that the fticks are to be 
pafted; and thefe again are to be all joined and ri- 
vetted together at the other'end; they are very thin, 
and fearce exceed one-third of an inch in breadth; and 
where they are pafted to the paper, are ftill narrower, 
continuing thus to the extremity of the paper. The 
two outer ones are bigger and ftronger than the others. 
The number of fticks rarely exceeds 22. The fticks 
are ufually provided by the cabinet-makers or toy- 
men; the fan-painters plait the papers, paint, and 
mount them. 

The common painting is either in colours or gold- 
leaf, applied on a filvered ground, both prepared by 
the gold beaters. Sometimes. they paint on a gold 
ground, but it is rarely; true gold being too dear, 
and falfe too paltry. To apply the filver leaves on the 
paper, they ufe a compofition, which they pretend is 
a great fecret, but which appears to be no other than 
gum Arabic, fugar-candy, and a little honey melted 
in common water, and mixed with a little brandy. 
This compofition is laid on with a fponge ; then lay- 
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ing the filver leaves thereon, and preffing them gently 
down with a linen ball ftuffed with cotton, they catch 
hold, and adhere together. When, inftead of filver, 
gold ground is laid, the fame method is obferved. The 
ground being well dried, a number of the papers are 
well beaten together on a block, and by this means 
the filver or gold get a luftre as if they had been bur- 
nifhed. 

_Fan is alfo an inftrument to winnow corn.—The 
machine ufed for this purpofe by the ancients feems to 
have been of a form fimilar to ours. The fan, which 
Virgil calls my/fica vannus Tachi, was ufed at initiations 
into the myfteries of the ancients: For as the perfons 
who were initiated into any of the my‘teries, were to 
be particularly good, this infirument, which feparates 
the wheat from the chaff, was the fitteft emblem that 
could be of fetting apart the good and virtuous from 
the vicious and ufelefs part of mankind. It is figu- 
ratively applied in a fimilar manner in Luke tii. 17. 

FANATICS, wild, enthufiaftic, vifionary perfons, 
who pretend to revelation and infpiration. 

The ancients called thofe fanatici who paffed their 
time in temples (fana), and being often feized with 
a kind of enthufiafm, as if infpired by the divinity, 
fhowed wild and antic geftures. Prudentius reprefents 
them-as cutting and flafhing their arms with knives. 
Shaking the head was alfo common among the fana- 
tici; for Lampridius informs us, that the emperor 
Heliogabulus was arrived to that pitch of madnefs, as 
to fhake his head with the gafhed fanatics. Hence the 
word was applied among us to the Anabaptifts, Qua- 
kers, &c. at their firft rife, and is now an epithet gi- 
ven to the modern prophets, muggletonians, &c. 

FANCY, or imagination. See ImacinaTIon. 

FANIONS, in the military art, fmall flags carried 
along with the baggage. 

FANSHAW (Sir Richard), famous for his em- 
baffies and writings, was the tenth and youngeft fon 
of Sir Henry Fanfhaw of Ware Park in Hertfordfhire, 
where it is fuppofed he was born about the year 1607. 
He dittinguifhed himfelf fo early by his abilities, that 
in 1635 he was taken into government«employments 
by King Charles I. and fent refident to the court of 
Spain; whence being recalled in the beginning of the 
troubles in 1641, he adhered to the royal intereit, and 
was employed in feveral important matters of ftate. 
During his vacant hours he wrote divers poems, and 
made feveral tranflations. At the reftoration it was 
expected he would have been made one of the fecreta- 
ries of ftate : however, he was made matter of the re- 
quefts ; a ftation in thofe times of confiderable profit. 
Afterwards, on account of his fkill in the Latin Jan- 
guage, he was made fecretary for that tongue. In 
1661, he was fent envoy tothe king of Portugal. In 
1662, he was again fent to that court with the title of 
ambafjador, and negociated the marriage of his matter 
king Charles II. with the infanta Donna Catherina. 
Upon his return he was made one of the privy-coun- 
cil. In 1664, he was fent ambaffador to both the 
courts of Spain and Portugal; at which time the foun- 
dation of peace betwixt thofe crowns and England was 
laid by him. His condu@ during his former employ- 
ments in thofe courts gained him fuch high efteem 
there, that his reception was magnificent, exceeding 


‘all that were before, which thofe kings declared was 
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Fantafia not to be a precedent to fucceeding ambafladors. He is what perfons pay for being conveyed from one part Farewell 
died at Madrid in 1666, on the very day he had fix- of the town to another in a coach or chair. Cape / 
ed for fetting out on his return to England. Befides FAREWELL-capr, the moft foutherly promon- net ; 
fome original poems, and others tranflatiqns, he pub- tory of Greenland, in W. Long. 50°, and N. Lat. 60% oo nomad 
FARIN, or Farm. Sée Farm. 
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lithed a tranflation of Bathifta Guarini’s Pa/for Fido, 
and another of the Lu/iad of Camoen’s. Among his pott- 
humous publications are, ‘ Letters during his embaf- 
fies in Spain and Portugal ; with his life prefixed.” 

FANTASIA, in the Italian mufic, fignifies fancy; 
and is ufed for a compofition, wherein the compofer 
ties himfelf to no particular time, but ranges accord- 
ing as his fancy leads, amidft various movements, dif- 
ferent airs; &c. This is otherwife called the capricious 
fryle: before fonatas were ufed, there were many of 
this kind, fome of which remain even now. 

FANUM, among the Romans, a temple or place 
confecrated to fome deity. The deified men and wo- 
men among the heathens had likewife their fana; even 
the great philofopher Cicero ere€ted one to his daugh- 
ter Tullia. 

Fanum Vacuna, (anc. geog.), a village of the Sa- 
bines, fituated between Cures and Mandela; where ftood 
the temple of Vacuna, goddefs of the idle or unem- 


‘ployed, in an old decayed ftate ; and hence the epithet 


putre, ufed by Horace. Now called Vocone, in the Ec- 
clefiaftic State. 

FARANDMAN, a traveller, or merchant ftran- 
ger, to whom, by the laws of Scotland, juftice ought 
to be done with all expedition, that his bufinefs or 
journey be not hindered. 

FARCE, was originally a droll, petty fhow, or en- 
tertainment, exhibited by charletans, and-their buf- 
foons, in the open ftreet to gather the crowd together. 
e—The word is French, and fignifies literally, ‘‘ force- 
meat or ftuffing.”” It was applied on this occafion, no 
doubt, on account of the variety of jefts, gibes, tricks, 
&c. wherewith the entertainment was interlarded. 
Some authors derive farce from the Latin facetia ; o- 
thers from the Celtic farce, ‘* mockery ;’’ others from 
the Latin farcire, ‘ to ftuff.”” 

At prefent it is removed from the ftreet to the 
theatre; and inftead of being performed by -merry- 
andrews to amufe the rabble, is acted by comedians 
and becomes the entertainment of a polite audience. 
Poets have reformed the wildnefs of the primitive far- 
ces, and brought them to the tafte and manner of co- 
medy.« The difference between the two on-our ftage 
is, that comedy keeps to nature and probability, and 
therefore is confined to certain laws prefcribed by an- 
cient critics ; whereas farce difallows of all laws, or ra- 
ther fets them afide on occafion. Its end is purely to 
make merry ; and it fticks at nothing which may con- 
tribute thereto, however wild and extravagant. Hence 
the dialogue is ufually low, the perfons of inferior 
rank, the fable’or ation trivial or ridiculous, and na- 
ture and truth every where heightened and exaggera- 
ted to afford the more palpable ridicule. 

FARCIN, or Farcy, a difeafe in horfes, and fome- 
times in oxen, &c. fomewhat of the nature of a fea- 
bies or mange. See Farriery, fect. xxiv. 

FARDING-peat, the fourth part of an acre of 
land. See Acre. 

FARE, moft- commonly fignifies the money paid 
fora voyage, or paflage by water; but, in London, it 
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FARINA, a Latin term fignifying meal, or the 
flour of corn. See Corn. . i 

Farina Facundans, among botahifts, the fuppefed 
impregnating meal or duit on the apices or antherz of 
flowers. See Pouren. 

The manner of gathering the farina of plants for 
microfcopical obfervations is this: Gather the flowers 
in the midft of a dry funfhiny day when the dew is 
perfetly off, then gently fhake off the farina, or light- 
ly brufh it off with a foft hair-pencil, upon a piece of 
white paper; then take.a fingle talc or ifinglafs be- 
tween the nippers, and, breathing on it, apply it in- 
{tantly to the farina, and the moifture of the breath 
will make that light powder ftick to it. If too great 
a quantity be found adhering to the talc, blow a little 
of it off; and, if there is too little, breathe upon it a- 
gain, and take up more. When this is done, put the 
talc into the hole of a flider, and, applying it to the 
microfcope, fee whether the little grains are laid as you 
defire; and if they are, cover them up with another 
talc, and fix the ring ; but be careful that the talcs do 
not prefs upon the farina in fuch a manner as to alter 
its form. 

FARLEU, money paid by the tenants in the weft 
of England, in lieu of a heriot. In fome manors of 
Devonfhire, farleu is often diftinguifhed to be the beft 
goods, as heriot is the beft beaft, payable at the death 
of a tenant. 

FARM, Farin, or Ferm, (Firma), in law, fignifies 
a little country meffuage or diftri€t; containing houfe 
and land, with other conveniencies; hired, or taken by 
leafe, either in writing, or parole under a certain year- 
ly rent. See Lease. 

This in divers parts is differently termed: in the 
north, it is a tack; in Lancafhire, a fermeholt; in Ef- 
fex, a wike, &c. 

In the corrupted Latin, firma fignified a place in- 
clofed or fhut in: whence, in fome provinces, Menage 
obferves, they call cloferie, or clofure, what in others 
they call a farm. Add, that we find /ocare ad¥irmam, 
to fignify to let to farm; probably on account of the 
fure hold the tenant here has in comparifon of tenants 
at will. 

Spelman and Skinner, however, choofe to derive the 
word farm from the Saxon fearme, or feorme, that is, 
vidus, ** provifion ;”? by reafon the country people 
and tenants anciently paid their rents in victuals and 
other neceflaries, which were afterwards converted in- 
to the payment of a fum of money. Whence a farm 
was. originally a place that furnifhed its landlord with 
provifions. And among the Normans they ftill di- 
ftinguifh between farms that pay in kind, i. e. provi- 
fions, and thofe which pay in money ; calling the for- 
mer fimply fermes, and the latter blanche ferme, “ white 
ferm.”’ 

Spelman fhows, that the word firma, anciently fig- 
nified not only what we now calla farm, but alfo a 
feaft or entertainment, which the farmer gave the pro- 
prietor or landlord, for acertain number of days, and 
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atarcertain rate, for the lands he held of him. Thus 


™ fearme in the laws of King Canute is rendered by Mr 


Of a pa- 
ttora]l farm 


Lambard, vidus: and thus we read of reddere jrman 
umus nocis, and reddebat unum diem de firma; which 
denote provifion for a night and day, the rents about 
the time ‘of the conqueit being all paid in provifions ; 
which cuftom is fajd to have been firft altered under 
King Henry I. We alfo fay to farm duties, impolts, 
&e. 


Culture ofa Farm. See Acricunrure. 


Farm, as connefed with gardening, and fufceptible: 


of embellifhment. See Garpenine. 

In {peculation, it might have been expected that the 
firft eflays of improvement fhould have been on a farm, 
to make it both advantageous and delightful; but the 
fa& was otherwife: a {mall plot was appropriated to 
pleafure ; the reft was referved for profit only. And 
this may, perhaps, have been a principal caufe of the 
vicious tafte which long prevailed in gardens. It 
wag imagined that a {pot fet apart from the reft fhould 
not be like them: the conceit introduced deviations 
from nature, which were afterwards carried to fuch an 
excefs, that hardly any objects truly rural were left 
within the enclofure, and the view of thofe without 
was generally excluded. . The firft ftep, therefore, to- 
wards a reformation, was by opening the garden to 
the country, and that immediately led to aflimilating 
them ; but ftill the idea ofa {pot appropriated to plea- 
fure only prevailed, and one ‘of the lateft improve- 
ments has been to blend the ufeful with the agreeable; 
even the ornamental farm was prior in time to the 
more rural ; and we have at laft returned to fimplicity 
by force of refinement. 

1. ‘The ideas of paftoral poetry feem now to be the 
ftandard of that fimplicity; and a place conformable 
to them is deemed a farm in its utmoft purity. Arn al- 
jufion to them evidently enters into the defign of the 
Leafowes (4), where they appear fo lovely as to en- 
dear the memory of their author ; and jultify the re- 
putation of Mr Shenftone, who inhabited, made, and 
celebrated the place: it is a perfect picture of his 
mind, fimple, elegant, and amiable; and will always 
fuggeft a doubt, whether the {pot in{pired his verfe, or 
whether, in the fcenes which he formed, he only rea- 
lized the paftoral images which abound in his. fongs. 
The whole isin the fame tafte, yet full of variety ; and, 
except in two or three trifles, every part is rural and 
natural. It is literally a grazing farm lying round the 
houfe; and a walk, as unaffeéted and as unadorned 
as a common field-path, is conducted through the fe- 
veral enclofures. But for a detail of the plan and 
fcenery, as illuftrative of the prefent fubje@, the read- 
er is referred to the patticular defcription of the Lea- 
fowes publifhed by.the late Mr Dodfley. We fhall only 
take notice of one or two circumftances independent on 
the general delineation. 

The art with which the divifions between. the fields 
are diverfified is one of them. Even the hedges are 
diftinguifhed from each other: a common quickfet 
fence is in one place the feparation; in another, it is a 
lofty hedge-row, thick from the top to the bottom; 
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in a third, it is a‘continued range of trees, with all their 


flems clear, and the light appearing in the interval - 


between their boughs, amd the buthes beneath them ; 
im others, thefe lines of ‘trees are broken, a few groupes 
only being left at different diftances and fometimes a 
wood, a grove, a coppice, or a thicket, is the apparent 
boundary, and by them both the thape and the ilyle 
of the enclofures are varied. 

"The infcriptions, which abound in the place, are an- 
other flriking peculiarity; they are well known and 
jufily admired ; and the elegance of the poetry, and 
the aptnefs of the quotations, atone for their length 
and their number. But, in general, infcriptions pleafe 
no more than once: the utmoit they can pretend to, 
except when their allufions are emblematical, is to 
point out the beauties, or defcribe the efleGts, of the 
fpots they belong to; but thofe beauties and thofe ef 
fects muft be very faint, which ftand in need of the af- 
fiftance. Infcriptions, however, to commemorate a des 
parted friend, are evidently exempt from the cenfure ; 
the monuments would be unintelligible without them ; 


and an ‘urn, ina lonely grove, or in the midit of a field,’ 


is a favourive embellifament at the Leafowes : they are 
indeed among the principal ornaments of the place ; 
for the buildings -are moitly mere feats, or little root- 
houfes; a ruin of a priory is the largeft, and that has 
no peculiar beauty 'to‘recommend it: but a multiplici- 
ty of objects are unneceffary in the farm; the country 
it commands is full of them; and every natural advan- 
tage of the place within itfelf has ‘been difcovered, ap- 
plied, contrafted, and carried to the utmoft perfection, 
in the pureft tafte, and with inexhauftible fancy. 
Among the ideas of pattoral peetry which are here 
introduced, its mythology is not omitted: but the ale: 
lufions are both to ancient and to modern ‘fabless. 
fometimes to the fairies; and fometimes to the naiads 
and mufes. The objects alfo are borrowed part- 


ly from the fcenes which this country exhibited fome- 


centuries ago, and partly from thofe of Arcadia: the 
priory, and a Gothic feat, till more particularly cha- 
racterifed by an infeription in obfolete language and 
the black letter, belong to the one; the urns, Virgil’s 
obelifk, and a ruflic temple of Pan, tothe other. All 
thefe allufions and objeéts are indeed equally rural : 
but the images in an Englifh and a claffical eclogue are 
not the fame ; each fpecies is a diftin& imitative cha- 
raéter. Either is proper; either will raife the farm it 
is applied to above the ordinary level ; and within the 


compafs of the fame place both may be introduced 5: 


but they fhould be feparate: when they are mixed, they. 
counteract one another ; and no reprefentation is pro- 
duced of the times and the countries they referto. A 
certain. diftriGt fhould therefore be allotted to- cach, that: 
all the fields which belong to the refpeGtive charaGters 
may lie together, and the correfponding ideas be pre- 
ferved for a. continuance. 


2. In fuch an affortment,. the more open and polifhed Of an an- 
{cenes will generally be given to the Arcadian fhep- “ient farm. 


herd ; and thofe in a lower degree of cultivation, will 
be thought more conformable to the manners of the 
ancient Britifh yeomanry. ‘We do not conceive that. 


the 
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the country: in their time was entirely cleared, or di- 
ftin&tly divided ; the fields were furrounded by woods, 
not by hedges; and if aconfiderable tra&t of improved 
land lay together, it filk was not feparated into.a num- 
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which im another part of the place may be formed on = Farst. 
Arcadian ideas ; or even to be fubftituted in their ead, ~~v——™ 


if they are omitted. 
3. Apart may alfo be free from either of thefe imita- Of a fimpls 


ber of inclofures. ‘The fubjeéts, therefore, proper to re- 
ceive this charaGter, are thofe in which cultivation feems 
to have encroached on the wild, not to have fubdued 
it ; as.the bottom of a valley in corn, while the fides 
are fti!l avergrown with wood; andthe outline of that 
wood indented by the tillage creeping more or lefs wp 
the hil But a glade of grafs, thus circumftanced, 
does not peculiarly belong to the fpecies: that may 
occur in a park or paftoral farm ; in this, the paftures 
fhould rather border on a wafte or acommon: if large, 
they may be broken by ftraggling buthes, thickets, or 
coppices ; and the fcattered trees fhould be befet with 
brambles and briars. All thefe are circumftances 
which improve the beauty of the place; yet appear to 
be only remains of the wild, not intended for embellifh- 
ment. Such interruptions mutt, however, be lefs fre- 
quent in the arable parts of the farm; but there the 
opening may be divided into feveral lands, diftinguifh- 
ed, as in common fields, only by different forts of 
grain. Thefe will fufficiently break the famenefs of 
the fpace ; and tillage does not furnifh a more pleafing 
fcene, than fuch a fpace fo broken, if the extent be mo- 
derate, and the boundary beautiful. 

As much wood is effential to the character, a {pot 
may eéafily' be found, where turrets rifing above the co- 
vert, or fome arches feen within it, may have the re- 
femblance of acaftle or an abbey. The partial conceal- 
ment is almoft neceffary to both; for to accord with 
the age, the buildings muft feem to be entire; the 
ruins of them belong to later days: the difguife is, 
however, advantageous to them as objects; none can 
be imagined more picturefque, than a tower bofomed 
in trees, or a clufter appearing between the {tems and 
the branches. But the fuperftitions of the times fur- 
nifh other objeéts which are more within compafs : 
hermitages were then real; folitary chapels were com- 


mon; many of the fprings of the country being deem- » 


ed holy wells, were diltinguithed by little Gothic domes 
built over them; and every hamlet had its crofs; even 
this, when perfeé, fet on a little ruftic pillar, and that 
raifed upon a bafe of circular fteps, may in fome fcenes 
be confiderable: if a fituation can be found for a May- 
pole, whence it would not obtrude itfelf on every view, 
that alfo might not be improper; and an ancient church, 
however unwelcome it may be when it breaks into the 
defign of a park or a garden, in fuch a farm as this 
would be a fortunate accident: nor would the old yew 
in the church-yard be indifferent ; it would be a me- 
morial of the times when it was ufeful. 

Many other objects, fignificant of the manners of our 
anceftors, might perhaps, upon recolleGtion, occur ; but 
thefe are amply fufficient for a place of confiderable 
extent; and cottages muft abound in every age and 
every country; they may therefore be introduced in 
different forms and pofitions. Large pieces of water 
are alfo particularly proper; and all the varieties of 
rills are confiftent with every fpecies of farm. From 
the concurrence of fo many agreeable circumttances in 
this, be the force or'the effet of the charaCter what it 
may, a nurhber of pleafing feenes may be exhibited ei- 
ther in a walk or riding, to be contrafted to thofe 
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tive characters, and laid out in a common fimple farm, fat™- 


Some of the greateft beauties of nature are to be found 
in the fields, and attend an ordinary ftate of cultiva- 
tion: wood and water may there be exhibited in feve- 
ral forms and difpofitions ; we may enlarge or divide 
the inclofures; and give them fuch fhapes and bounda- 
ries as we pleafe ; every one may be an agreeable fpot; 
together, they may compofe beautiful views; the arable, 
the pafture, and the mead, may fucceed one another ; 
and now and then a little wild may be intermixed with- 
out impropriety ; every beauty, in fhort, which is not 
unufual in an inclofed country, whether it arife from 
neglect or improvement, is here in its place. 

The buildings, alfo, which are frequent in fuch a 
country, are often beautiful objets; the church and 
the manfion are confiderable; the farm-yard itfelf, if 
an advantageous fituation be chofen for it; if the 
ricks, and the barns, and the out-houfes, are ranged 
with any defign to form them into groupes, and if they 
are properly blended with trees; may be made’a pictu- 
refque compolition. Many of them may be detached 
from the groupe, and difperfed about the grounds $ 
the dove-cote, or the diary, may be feparated from 
the reft ; they may be elegant in their forms, and pla- 
ced wherever they will have the beft effe&. A com- 
mon barn, accompanied by a clump, is. fometimes 
pleafing at a diftance ; a Dutch barn is fo when near ; 
and an hay-ftack is generally an agreeable circum- 
{tance in any pofition. Each of thefe may be fingle ; 
and befides thefe, all kinds of cottages are proper. 
Among fo many buildings, fome may be converted to 
other purpofes than their conftruction denotes ; and, 
whatever be their exterior, may within be made agree~ 
able retreats, for refrefhment, indulgence, or fhelter. 

With fuch opportunities of improvement, even to 
decoration within itfelf, and with advantages of pro- 
{pect into the country about it, a fimple farm may un- 
doubtedly be delightful. It will be particularly ac- 
ceptable to the owner, if it be clofe to his park or his 
garden: the objeéts which conftantly remind him of 
his rank, impofe a kind of conftraint; and he feels 
himfelf relieved, by retiring fometimes from the fplea- 
dor of a feat into the fimplicity of a farm: it is more 
than a variety of feene; it is a temporary change of 
fituation in life, which has all the charms of novelty, 
eafe, and tranquillity, to recommend it. A place, 
therefore, can hardly be deemed perfe&, which is not 
provided with fuch a retreat. But if it be the whole 
of the place, it feems inadequate to the manfion: a vi- 
fitor is difappointed ; the matter is diffatisfied ; he is 
not fufficiently diftinguifhed from his tenants; he 
miffes the appendages incidental to his feat and his 
fortune ; and is hurt at the fimilarity of his grounds 
with the country about them. A paftoral or. an an- 
cient farm is a little above the common level; but e- 
ven thefe, if brought clofe up at the door, fet. the 
houfe in a field, where it always appears to be neglec- 
ted and naked. Some degree of polifh and ornament 
is expected in its immediate environs ; and a garden, 
though it be but a {mall one, fhould be interpofed be- 
tween the manfion and any {pecies of farm. 
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4. A fenfe of the propriety of fuch improvements 
about a feat, joined to a tafte for the more fimple de- 
lights of the country, probably fuggefted the idea of 
an ornamented farm, as the means of bringing every ru- 
ral circumftance within the verge of a garden. This 
idea has been partially executed very often ; but no 
where, perhaps, fo completely, and to fuch an extent, as 
at Woburn farm, (near Weybridge in Surry.) The place 
contains 150 acres: of which near 35 are adorned to the 
higheft degree ; of the reft, about two thirds are in pa- 
fture, and the remainder is in tillage. The decorations 
are, however, communicated to every part: for they are 
difpofed along the fides of a walk, which, with its ap- 
pendages, forms a broad belt round the grazing- 
grounds ; and is continued, though on a more con- 
tracted feale, through the arable. This walk is pro- 
perly garden ; all within it is farm; the whole lies 
on the two fides of a hill, and on a flat at the foot of 
it: the flat is divided into corn-fields; the paftures 
occupy the hill; they are furrounded by the walk, 
and croffed hy a communication carried along the 
brow, which is alfo richly dreffed, and which divides 
them into two lawns, each completely encompafled 
with garden. 

Thefe are in themfelves delightful; the ground in 
both lies beautifully ; they are diverfified with clumps 
and fingle trees; and the buildings in the walk feem 
to belong to them. On the top of the hill is a large 
oftagon ftructure ; and, not far from it, the ruin of a 
chapel. Too one of the lawns the ruin appears, on the 
brow of a gentle afcent, backed and grouped with 
wood; from the other is feen the otagon, upon the 
edge of a fteep fall, and by the fide of a pretty grove, 
which hangs down the declivity. This lawn is further 
embellifhed by a neat Gothic building ; the former by 
the houfe, and the lodge at the entrance ; and in both, 
other objects of lefs confequence, little feats, alcoves, 
and bridges, continually occur. 

The buildings are not, however, the only orna- 
ments of the walk ; it is fhut out from the country, 
for a confiderable length of the way, by a thick and 
lofty hedge-row, which is enriched with woodbine, jef- 
famine, and every odoriferous plant whofe tendrils will 
entwine with the thicket. A path, generally of fand 
or gravel, is conduéted in a waving line, fometimes 
clofe under the hedge, fometimes at a little diftance 
from it ; and the turf on either hand is diverfified with 
little groupes of fhrubs, of firs, or the {malleft trees, 
and often with beds of flowers: thefe are rather too 
profufely ftrewed. and hurt the eye by their little- 
neffes; but then they replenifh the air with their per- 
fumes, and every gale is full of fragrancy. In fome 
parts, however, the decoration is more chafte ; and the 
walk is carried between larger clumps of evergreens, 
thickets of deciduous fhrubs, or ftill more confiderably 
pen plantations. In one place it is entirely fimple, 
without any appendages, any gravel, or any funk fence 
to feparate it from the lawn; and is diftinguifhed on- 
ly by the richnefs of its verdure, and the nicety of its 
prefervation. In the arable part it is alfo of green 
fward, following the direétion of the hedges about the 
feveral inclofures : thefe hedges are fometimes thicken- 
ed with flowering fhrubs; and in every corner or va- 
eant {pace, is a rofary,a clofe or an.open clump, or a 
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bed of flowers: but if the parterre has been rifled for 
the embellifhment of the fields, the country has on the 
other hand been fearched for plants new in a garden ; 
and the fhrubs and the flowers which ufed to be deem- 
ed peculiar to the one, have been liberally transferred 
to the other ; while their number feems multiplied by 
their arrangement in fo many and fuch different difpo- 
fitions. A more moderate ufe of them would, how- 
ever, have been better ; and the variety more pleafing, 
had it been lefs licentious. 

But the excefs is only in the borders of the walk ; 
the fcenesthrough which it leads are truly elegant, every 
where rich, and always agreeable. A peculiar cheer- 
fulnefs overfpreads both the lawns, arifing from the 
number and the fplendor of the objets with which 
they abound, the lightnefs of the buildings, the ine- 
qualities of the ground, and the varieties of the plan- 
tations. _ The clumps and the groves, though feparate- 
ly {mall, are often maffed by the perfpective, and ga- 
thered into confiderable groups, which are beautiful in 
their forms, their tints, and their pofitions. The brow 
ef the hill commands two lovely profpeéts: the one 
gay and extenfive, over a fertile plain, watered by the 
Thames, and broken by St Anne’s Hill and Windfor 
Cattle ; a large mead, of the moft luxuriant verdure, 
lies juft below the eye, fpreading to the banks of the 
river ; and beyond it the country is ful]. of farms, vil- 
las, and villages, and every mark of opulence and cul- 
tivation. The other view is more wooded: the fteeple 
of a church, or the turrets of a feat, fometimes rife 
above the trees ; and the bold arch of Walton Bridge 
is there a confpicuous objeét, equally fingular’ and 
noble. The inclofures on the flat are more retired 
and quiet; each is confined within itfelf ; and all toge- 
ther they form an agreeable contraft to the open ex- 
pofure above them. 

With the beauties which enliven a garden are every 
where intermixed many properties of a farm: both the 
lawns are paftured ; and the lowings of the herds, the 
bleating of the fheep, and the tinklings of the bell- wed- 
der, refound through all the plantations: even the 
clucking of poultry is not omitted; for a menagerie of 
avery fimple defign is placed near the Gothic building ; 
a {mall ferpentine river is provided for the water-fowl ; 
while the others ftray among the flowering fhrubs on the 
banks, or ftraggle about the neighbouring lawn: and 
the corn-fields are the fubje€te of every rural employ- 
ment which arable land from feed-time to harveft can 
furnifh, But though fo many of the circnmftances 
occur, the fimplicity of a farm is wanting ; that idea 
is loft in fuch a profufion of ornament; a rufticity of 
character cannot be preferved amidft all the elegant 
decorations which may be lavifhed on a garden. 

FARMER, he that tenants a farm, or is leffee 
thereof. Alfo generally every leflee for life, years, on 
at will, is called farmer. As.this word implies no my- 
ftery, except it be that of hufbandry, hufbandman is. 
the proper addition for a farmer. 

Farmer, in mining, is the lord of the field, or one 
that farms the lot and cope of the king. 

FARN istanps, two groups of little. iflands. and 
rocks, 17 in number, lying oppofite to Bamborough 
caftle in Northumberland. At low water the points. 
of feveral others are. vilible befides the 17 juft mention- 
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ifland, and lies exaétly one mile and 68 chains from the 
coat. The moft diftant is about feven or eight miles. 
Their produce is kelp, feathers, and a few feals, which 
the tenant watches and fhoots for the fake of the oil 
and fkins. Some of them yield a little grafs that may 
ferve to feed a cow or two; which the people tranf- 
port over in their little boats. The largeft or Houfe 
ifland is about one mile in compafs, and hasa fort and 
a lighthoufe. It contains about fix or feven acres of 
rich pafture ; and the fhore abounds with good coals 
which are dug at the ebb of tide. St Cuthbert is faid 
to have paffed the two laft years of his life on this 
ifland. A priory of Benedictines was afterwards efta- 
blifhed here, for fix or eight monks, fubordinate to 
Durham. A {quare tower, the remains of a church, 
and fome other buildings, are ftill to be feen on this 
ifland; and a ftone coffin, which is pretended to be 
that of St Cuthbert. At the north end of the ifle is 
a deep chafm, from the top to the bottom of the 
rock, communicating with the fea; through which, 
in tempeftuous weather, the water is forced with 
great violence and noife, and forms a fine jet d’eau of 
60 feet high. It is called by the inhabitants of the 
oppofite coaft, the Churn. One of the iflands in the 
moft diftant groupe is called the Pinnacles, from 
fome vatt columnar rocks at the fouth end, even at 
their fides, flat at the tops, and entirely covered with 
guillemots and fhags. The fowlers pafs from one to 
the other of thefe columns by means of a board, which 
they place from top to top, forming a narrow bridge 
over fuch a dreadful gap that the vefy fight of it ftrikes 
one with horror. 

FARNABIE (Thomas), fon of a carpenter at 
London, born in 1575, ftaid a fhort while at Oxford ; 
where being enticed to abandon his religion, he went 
to Spain, and was there edutated in a college belong- 
ing to the Jefuits. Being weary of their fevere difci- 
pline, he went with Sir John Hawkins and Sir Francis 
Drake in their laft voyage in 1595. He was after- 
wards a foldier in the Low Countries: but being redu- 
ced to great want, returned to England, where wan- 
dering about for fome time under the name of Thomas 
Bainrafe, the anagram of bis name, he fettled at Mat- 


tock in Somerfetthire, and taught a grammar-{chool 


with good reputation. He removed to London, and 
opened a fchool with large accommodations for young 
gentlemen. While he taught this {chool, he was made 
mafter of arts at Cambridge, and incorporated into the 
univerfity of Oxford. Thence he removed, in 1636, 
to Seven-oaks in Kent; and taught the fons of feveral 
noblemen and gentlemen, who boarded with him, with 
great fuccefs, and grew rich. His works gained him 
reputation. Upon the breaking out of the civil com= 
motions in 1641, he was caft into prifon. It was de- 
bated in the houfe of commons, whether he fhould be 
fent to America; but this motion being: rejected, he 
was removed to Ely-houfe in Holborn, and there he 
died in 1647. Mr Farnabie was a very eminent gram- 
marian ; and many writers have fpoken with great ap- 
probation of his labours. M. Bayle in particular fays, 
s¢ His notes upon moft of the ancient Latin poets have 
been of very great ufe to young beginners ; being fhort, 
learned, and defigned chiefly to clear up the text.” 
EFARNHAM, or Fernuam ; a town of Surry, and 
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capital of the hamlet of its own name, 41 miles from 
London on the Winchefter road. It isa large popu- 
lous place, fituated on the river Wey, and fuppofed to 
have its name from the fern which abounded here. It 
was given by the Weft Saxon king Ethelbald to the 
fee of Winchefter ; the bifhops of which have general- 
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ly refided in the caftle here, in the fummer time, ever 


fince the reign of king Stephen, whofe brother, its then 
bifhop, firft built it. It was a magnificent flrudture, 
with deep moats, ftrong walls and towers at proper 
diftances, and a fine park; but it is much decayed. 
The town, which has many handfome houfes, and well 
paved ftreets, is governed by 12 mafters or burgeffes, 
of whom two are bailiffs, (chofen annually), ‘They 
have the profit of the fairs and markets, and the affize 
of bread and beer; and hold a court every three weeks, 
which has power of trying and determining all actions 
under 40s. From Michaelmas to Chriitmas here is a 
good market for oats; and one of the greateft wheat 
markets in England, efpecially between All-Saints day 
and midfummer. ‘lhe toll-dith here was once reckon- 
ed worth 2001. a-year; but it is much diminifhed, 
fince the people about Chichefter and Southampton be- 
gan to.fend their meal to London by fea. But this lofs 
is amply made up by the vaft growth of hops here, of 
which there are 300 or 400 acres of plantations about 
this town, and they are faid to outdo the Kentifh hop- 
yards both in quantity and quality. This town fent- 
members to parliament in the reign of Edward II. 
but never fince. The magiftrates have their privileges: 
from the bifhop of Winchefter, to whom they pay an 
acknowledgment of 12d. a-year. ‘The market is on 
Thurfday: fairs, Holy Thurfday, June 24. and Novem- 
ber 2. Here are afree {chool, anda great market for: 
Welth hofe. 

FARNOVIANS, in ecclefiaftical hiftory, a fe& of 
Socinians, fo called‘from Staniflaus Farnovius, who fe- 
parated from the other Unitarians in the year 1568, 
and was followed by feveral perfons eminent for their 
learning. This fe& did not lat long; for having 
loft their chief, who died in 1615, it was f{cattered 
abroad and reduced to nothing. Farnovius was enga- 
ged by Gonefius to prefer the Arian fyftem to that of 
the Socinians, and confequently afferted, that Chrilt 
lad been produced out of nothing by the Supreme Be- 
ing before the creation of this terreftrial globe. His: 
fentiments concerning the Holy Ghoft are not certain- 
ly known ; however, it appears that he warned his dif- 


ciples againft paying the tribute of religious worfhip to- 


the Divine Spirit. 

FARQUHAR (George); an ingenious poet and 
dramatic writer, the fon of a clergyman in Ireland, 
was born at Londonderry in 1678. He was fent to 
Trinity College, Dublin; but his volatile difpofition not 
relifhing a college life, he betook himfelf to the flage ; 
where, having dangeroufly wounded a brother-adtor in: 
a tragic feene, by forgetting to change his {word for 
a foil, it fhocked him fo much that he left the Dublin 
theatre and went to London. Here he procured a lieu- 
tenant’s commiffion by the interef of the earl of Or: 
rery; which he held feveral years, and gave many 
proofs both of courage and conduc. In 1698, he wrote 
his firft comedy called Love and a Bottle;. which, for 
its {prightly dialogue and bufy fcenes, was well recei- 
ved. In-the beginning of the year 1700, which was 
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Couple, or a Trip to the Fubilee> and fuited Mr Wilks’s 
talents fo well in the charaéter of Sir Harry Wildair, 
that the player gained almot as much reputation as 
the poet. This terapted him to continue it in another 
comedy called Sir Harry Wildair, ox The fequel of the 
Trip. to the Jubilee ; in which Mrs Oldfield acquired 
great applaufe. In 1702, he publithed his Mifcella- 
nies, which contain a variety of humorous fallies of 
fancy. In 1703, appeared the Laconflant, or the Way 
to win him; im 1.704, a farce called the Stage-coach ; 
in 1705, Fhe Twin Rivals; and in 1706, the Re- 
cruiting Officer, founded on his own obfervations while 
on a recruiting party at Shrewfbury. His laft comedy 
was the Beaux Stratagem, of which he did not live to 
enjoy the full fuccefs. Mr Farquhar married in 1703. 
Before that time his manner of life had been rather dif- 
fipated.. The lady. therefore, who afterwards became 
his wife, having fallen violently in love with him, but 
judging that a gentleman of his humour would not ea- 
fily be drawn into the trammels of matrimony, contri 

ved to have it given out that fhe was pofleffed of a large 
fortune; and finding means afterwards to let Mr Far- 
quhar' know her attachment to him, intereft and vanity 
got the better of his paffion for liberty, and the lady and 
he were united in the hymeneal bands. But how great 
was his difappointment, when he found all his profpects 
overclouded fo early in life (for he was then no more 
than 24), by a marriage from which he had nothing to 
expect but an annual increafe of family, and an enlarge- 
ment of expence in confequence of it far beyond: what 
‘bis income would fapport. Yet, to his honour be it told, 
though the found hinfelf thus deceived in a moft-effen- 
tial particular, he never was known once to upbraid his 
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ape art of preventing, curing, or palliating, the dif- 
- eafes of horfes. 

The pra@tice of this ufeful art has been hitherto 
almoft entirely confined to a fet of men who are totally 
ignorant of anatomy and the general principles of me- 


dicine. It is not therefore furprifing, that their pre- 
{criptions fhould be equally abfurd as the reafons they 
give for adminiftering them. It cannot indeed be ex- 
peCted that farriers, who are almoft univerfally illiterate 
men, fhould.make any real progrefs in their profeffion. 
They prefcribe draughts, they rowel, cauterife, &c. 
without being able to give any other reafon for their 
practice, but becaufe their fathers did fo before them. 
How can fuch men deduce the caufe of a difeafe from 
its fymptoms, or forma rational method of cure, when 
they are equally ignorant of the caufes of difeafes and 
the operation of medicines? 

The miferable late of this ufeful art has determined 
us to felect, from the beft authors, fuch a fyftem of 
practice as feems to be formed on rational principles ; 
this, we hope, will be a fufficient apology for being fo 
full upon this article. ! 


Secr. I. General Direétions with regard to the 
Management of Hares. 


1. Ir ought to be laid down as a general rule, to 
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wife with it; but generoufly forgave an impofition which Farrier. 
love for bim alone bad urged her to, and even, behaved to woman 


her with all the tendennefa and delicacy of the mot in- 
dulgent hufband. Mrs Farquhar, however, did not, very 
long enjoy the happinefs the had;purchafed by. this ftra- 
tagem; for the circumftances that attended this union 
were in fome refpe& perhaps the means of fhortening 
the period of the captain’s life. For, finding himfelf con- 
fiderably involved in debt in.confequence of their increa- 
fing family, he was induced to make application, to a cer- 
tain noble courtier, who had frequently profeffed the 
greateft friendfhip for him, and given him the flrongeit 
affurances of his intended fervices. This pretended pa-. 
tron repeated his former declarations; but, expiefling 
much concern that he had nothing at prefent immediate- 
ly in his power, advifed him to convert his commiffion 
into. money to an{wer his.prefent occafions, and affured 
him that in a fhort time he would procure another for 
him. Farquhar, who could not bear the thoughts. of 
his wife and family being in diftrefs, followed this ad- 
vice, and fold his commiffion ; but, to his great morti- 
fication and difappointment, found, on a renewal of his 
application to this inhuman nobleman, that he had ei- 
ther entirely forgotten, or had never intended to per- 
form, the promife he had made him. This diftraGting 
fruftration of all his hopes fixed itfelf fo ftrengly on our 
author’s mind, that it foon brought on him a fure, tho? 
not a very fudden, declenfion of nature, which at length 
carried him off the flage of life in 1707, before he ar- 
rived at 30 years of age,— His,comediesare fo diverting, 
and the characters. fo natural, that-his plays. ftill cons 
tinue to be reprefented to full houfes. 

FARRIER, one whofe employment is to fhoe hor- 
fes, and. cure them. when difeafed or lame. 
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give horfes as few medicines as poffible ; and by no 
means to comply with the ridiculous cuflom of fome, 
who are frequently bleeding, purging, and giving balls, ~ 
though their horfes be in perfect health, and have no 
indication. that. requires fuch treatment. 

2. Proper management in their feeding, exercife, and 
dreffing, will alone cure many diforders, and prevent 
moft ; for the fimplicity of a horfe’s diet, which chiefly 
confifts of grain and herbage, when good in kind, and 
difpenfed with judgment, fecures him from thefe com- 
plicated diforders which are the general effeéts of in- 
temperance in the human body. 

3- In France, Germany, and Denmark, horfes are 
feldom purged; there they depend much on alteratives; 
the ufe of the liver of antimony we have from the 
French, which is in general a good medicine for that 
purpofe, and may, in many cafes, be fubftituted in the 
room of purging. 

4. As hay. is fo material an article in a horfe’s diet, 
great care fhould be taken to procure the belt: when 
it is not extraordinary, the duft fhould be well thook 
out before it is put in the rack; for fuch hay is very 
apt to breed vermin. 

5» Beans afford the ftrongeft nourifhment of all grain; 
but are hiteft for laborious horfes, except.on particu- 
lar occafions. In fome feafons they breed a kind of 
vermin called the red bugs, which is thought to be dan- 
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Manage- gerous; the beft method in fuch a cafe is to procure not in foiling as in grazing; where, though a horfe 
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them well dried and fplit. 

6. Bran fcalded is a kind of panada to a fick horfe : 
but nothing is worfe than a too frequent ufe of it, ei 
ther dry or {calded; for it relaxes and weakens the 
bowels too much. ‘The botts in young horfes may be 
owing to too much mufty bran and chaff, given with 
other foul food to make them up for fale ;- particular 
care therefore fhould be taken that the bran be always 


_ fweet and new. 


4. Oats, well ripened, make a more hearty and du- 


able diet than barley, and are mach better fuited to 


' the conftitutions of Britifh horfes. 


A. proper quan- 
tity of cut ftraw and hay mixed with them, is fome- 
times very ufeful to horfes troubled with botts, indi- 
geftion, &c. 

8. Horfes who eat their litter, fhould particularly 
have cut ftraw and powdered chalk given them with 
their feed; as it isa figu of a depraved ftomach, which 
wants correcting. 

9. ‘The falt-marfhes are good pafture for horfes who 
have been furfeited, and indeed for many other difor- 
ders: they purge more by dung and urine than any 
other pafture, and make afterwards a firmer flefh; their 
water is for the moft part brackifh, and of courfe, as 
well as the grafs, faturated with falts from the fea- 
water, 

10. A fummer’s ‘grafs is often neceflary; more par- 
ticularly to horfes ‘glutted with food, and which ufe 
ttle exercife ¢ but a month or two’s running is pro- 
per for moft ; thofe efpecially who have been worked 
hard, and have ftiff limbs, fwelled legs, or wind-galls. 
Horfes whofe feet have been impaired by quittors, bad 
fhoeing, or any other accidents, are alfo beft repaired 
at grafs. Thofe lamenefles particularly require turn- 
ing out to grafs, where the mufcles or tendons are con- 
tracted or fhrunk; for by the continual gentle exercife 
im the field, with the affiftanee of a pattin-fhoe on the 
oppofite foot, the fhortened limb is kept on the ftretch, 
the waited parts are reftored to theirordinary dimenfions, 
and the limb again recovers its ufual tone and ftrength. 

11. ‘The fields which he near great towns and are 
much dunged, are not proper pafture for horfes; but 
on obfervation appear very injurious to them, if they 
feed thereon all the fammer. 

12. Horfes may be kept abroad all the year, where 
they have a proper {table or fhed to fhelter them from 
the weather, and hay at all times to come to.’ So 
treated, they are feldom fick; their limbs. are always 
clean and dry; and, with the allowance of corn, will 
hunt, and do more bufinefs than horfes kept conftantly 
within doors. 

13. If horfes, when taken from grafs, fhould grow 
hot and coftive, mix bran and chopt hay with their 
corn; and give them fometimes a feed of fcalded. bran 
for a fortnight, or longer: let their exercife and diet 
be moderate for fome time, and increafe both by de- 
grees. 

14. When horfes are foiled in the ftable, care fhould 
be taken that the herbage is young, tender, and full of 
fap ;, whether it be green barley, tares, clover, or any 
thing elfe"the feafon produces ; and that it be cut frefh 
once every day at leatt, if not oftener. 

15. When horfes lofe their flefh much in foiling, they 
fhould in time be taken to a more foild diet :. for it is 


lofes his flefh at firlt, yet after the grafs has purged him, 
he foon grows fat. 

16. Young horfes, who have not done growing, muft 
be indulged more in their feeding than thofe come to 
their maturity; but if their exercife is fo little as to 
make it neceflary to abridge their allowance of hay, a 
little frefh ftraw fhould conitantly be put in their racks 


to prevent their nibbling the manger, and turning crib- 


biters; they fhould alfo be fometimes ftrapped back in 
order to care them of this habit. 

17. It is‘obvious to every one, what care fhould be 
taken of a horfe after violent exercife, that he cool not 
too faft, and drink no cold water, &c. for which reafon 
we fhall wave particular direCtions. 

18. Mott horfes fed for fale have the interftices of 
their mufcles fo filled with fat; that their true fhapes 
are hardly known. For which'reafon a horfe juft come 
out of the dealer’s hands fhould at firft be gently ufed. 
He ought to lofe blood, and have his diet lowered, 
though net toomuch : walking exercife is moft proper 
at firit, two hours in the day; in a week or fortnight 
two hours at a time, twice a-day ; after this ufage for 
a month, bleed him again, and give him two or three 
times a-week fealded bran, which will prepare him for 
purging phyfic, that may now be given fafely, and re- 
peated at the ufual intervals, 

19. When a horfe comes out of a dealer’s hands, his 
cloathing muft be abated by degrees, and care taken 
to put him ina moderately warm ftable ; otherwife the 
fudden tranfition would be attended with the worft con- 
fequences. 


Secr. II. Of Blood-letting. 


1. Horses who ftand much in ftable, and are full: 
fed, require bleeding now and then; efpecially whea 
their eyes look. heavy, dull, red, and inflamed ; as alfo, 
when they feel hotter than ufual, and. mangle their 
hay. 

Young horfes fhould be bled when they are fhedding 
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their teeth, as it takes off thofe feverifh heats they. | 


are then fubje&to. But the cafes that chiefly require 
bleeding, are colds, fevers of moft kinds, falls, bruifes,. 
hurts of the eyes, ftrains, and all inflammatory dif- 
orders, &c. 

It is right to bleed a horfe when he begins to grow 
flefhy at grafs, or at any other time when he looks 
heavy : and it is generally proper to bleed before pur- 
ging. . 
Let your horfe always be bled by meafure, that 
you may know what quantity you take away : two or 
three quarts are always enough at one time; when you 
repeat it, allow for the diforder and the horfe’s con- 
ftitution. 

Although the operation of blood-letting is generally 
thought to be pretty well known,.yet there are many: 
untoward accidents that frequently happen from the 
unfkilful and unexperienced in performing it. The 
following directions and cautions on this head are ex- 
trated from Mr Clark’s Treatife on the Prevention of 
Difeafes incidental to Horfes. 

As horfes are naturally timorous and fearful, which: 
is too frequently increafed by Wad ufage and improper 
chaftifement, ‘they require in fome cafes, particularly 
in this of bleeding, to be taken unawares or by fur- 
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prife, and the orifice made into the vein before their 
fears are alarmed. For this reafon, the fleam and blood- 
ftick, as it is called, have been long in ufe, and in fkil- 
ful hands are not improper initruments for the purpofe ; 
although with many practitioners the fpring-fleam 
would be much fafer, and on that account ought to be 
preferred. When a lancet is ufed, the inftant the 
horfe feels the point of it, he raifes or fhakes his head 
and neck, in order to fhun the inftrument before the 
operator has time to make a proper orifice, which fre- 
quently proves too fmall or too large; for this reafon, 
thofe who have tried the lancet have been obliged to 
lay it afide. 

Many perfons tie a ligature or bandage round the 
neck, in order to raife the vein, and that they may 
firike the fleam into it with the greater certainty ; 
but a flight view of its effe€ts in preventing this, and 
its other confequences, will fhow the impropriety of 
the practice. 

When a ligature is tied round the neck previous to 
bleeding in the jugular veins, it is to be obferved, that 
it ftops the circulation in both veins at the fame time; 
hence they become turgid and very full of blood, in- 
fomuch that they feel under the finger like a tight 
cord; and as the parts around them are loofe and foft, 
when the ftroke is given to the fleam, the vein by its 
hardnefs or tightnefs flips to one fide, of courfe it e- 
ludes the ftroke ; hence a deep wound is made by the 
fleam to no purpofe, and this is fometimes too fre- 
quently repeated. Unfkilful people have likewife a 
cuftom of waving or fhaking the blood-ftick before they 
ftrike the fleam in view of the horfe, whofe eye is fixed 
on that inftrument; and when they intend to give the 
ftroke, they make a greater exertion: hence the horfe 


being alarmed by its motion, raifes his head and neck, 
and a difappointment follows. The ftruggle that enfues 
by this means prolongs the operation ; the ligature at 
the fame time being itill continued round the neck, a 
total ftagnation of the blood in the veffels of the head 
takes place; and hence it frequently happens, that 


the horfe falls down in an apopledtic fit. In fuch 
cafes the operator being difconcerted, generally de- 
fits from any farther attempts to draw blood at 
that time, under the idea that the horfe was vicious 
and unruly, although the very treatment the horfe 
had juft undergone rendered bleeding at this time 
the more neceffary, in order to make a fpeedy re- 
yvulfion from the veffels of the head. Therefore, a li- 
gature or bandage ought never to be ufed till fuch time 
as the opening is made into the vein; and even then it 
will not be neceflary at all times if the horfe can ftand 
on his feet, as a moderate preflure with the finger on 
the vein will make the blood flow freely ; but if the horfe 
is lying on the ground, a ligature will be neceflary. 

But farther, the concuffion or fhock the horfe re- 
ceives from his falling down in the above fituation, 
which will always happen if the ligature is too long 
continued, may caufe a blood-veffel within the head 
to burit, and death may be the confequence. 

Another cuitom equally abfurd is allowing the blood 
to fall in a dunghill amongft ftraw, in dry fand, or in 
dry dufl, by which meang no diftinG idea can be form- 
ed of the quantity that is or ought to be taken away. 
Jn fuch cafes horfes have fallen down in a faint from 
the lofs of too much blood, before the operator though 
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of ftopping up the orifice. For this and a variety of 
other reafons which might be mentioned, a meafure, 
as above obferved, ought always to be ufed, in order 
to afcertain the quantity of blood that is taken away. 

In pinning up the orifice, fome have a cuftom of 
raifing or drawing out the flin too far from. the vein ; 
hence the blood flows from the orifice in the vein into 
the cellular fubftance between it and the fkin, which 
caufes a large lump or {welling to take place immedi- 
ately: this frequently ends in what is called a /welled 
neck; a {uppuraticn follows, which proves both tedious 
and troublefome to cure. In cafes where a horfe may 
be tied up to the rack after bleeding in the neck, pin- 
ning up the external orifice may be difpenfed with ; 
but when a horfe is troubled with the gripes or any 
other acute difeafe, in which he lies down and tumbles 
about, it is neceffary that the orifice be pinned up with 
care, in order to prevent the lofs of too much blood. 

As the neck or jugular vein on the near fide is com- 
monly opened for conveniency by thofe who are right- 
handed, the young practitioner fhould learn to perform 
on both fides of the neck. This he will find in prac- 
tice to be not only ufeful but neceffary, as he may fre- 
quently have occafion to draw blood from horfes in very 
aukward fituations; he will likewife find his account 
in it in a variety of cafes, which it is needlefs here to 
particularize. 

The proper place for making the opening in the 
neck or jugular vein is likewife neceffary to be attend- 
edto: for when the orifice is made too low, or about 
the middle of the neck, where the vein lies deep under 
the mufcular teguments, the wound becomes difficult 
to heal, and frequently ends in a fuppuration, with a 
jetting out of proud flefh from the orifice; which, un- 
luckily, is as unfkilfully treated in the common method 
of cure, viz. by introducing a large piece of corrofive 
fublimate into the wound: this not only deftroys the 
proud fiefh in the lips of the wound, but a eonfiderable 
portion of the flefh around it; and in farriery it is called 
coreing out the vein. It frequently happens, that this 
corrofive application deftroys the vein likewife; and 
fometimes violent hemorrhagies follow, fo as to endan- 
ger the life of the animal. 

The moft proper place for making the opening in 
the jugular veins is where the teguments are thinneft, 
which is about a hand-breadth from the head, and about 
one inch below the branching or joining of the vein 
which comes from the lower jaw, and which may be 
diftin@tly feen when any preflure is made on the main 
branch of the vein. 

In performing the operation with a fleam, the ope- 
rator fhould hold the fleam between the fore-finger and 
thumb of the left hand; with the fecond finger he is to 
make a flight preffure on the vein, and before it be- 
comes too turgid or full make the opening; the fame 
degree of preffure is to be continued on the vein, till 
fuch time as the quantity of blood to be taken away is 
received into a proper meafure. 

Another great error, which generally prevails in open- 
ing the veins with a fleam, is the applying too great 
force, or giving too violent a ftroke to it, by which it 
is forced through the oppofite fide of the vein: hence 
there is danger of wounding the coats of the arteries, 
as they generally lie under the veins; or, in fome parti- 
cular places, of wounding the tendons, efpecially ie 
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this operation is performed in the legs, thighs, &c. or 
in the veins, commonly called the plate veins, under the 
breaft, the confequences are frequently very troublefome 
to remove, and in fome cafes prove fatal. Mr Gibfon, in 
his Treatife on the Difeafes of Horfes, mentions a cafe 
of a fine horfe that was blooded in the plate veins for 
a lamenefs of the fhoulder, which was followed with a 
hard oval {welling about the fize of a goofe egg, which 
extended upwards on the breaft, and likewife down the 
leg, attended with exceffive pain, fever, deadnefs in the 
horfe’s looks, and all the other fymptoms of a begin- 
ning mortification. 

In order to avoid the confequences fometimes attend- 
ing thefe local operations in the breaft, legs, &c. and 
as horfes are more or lefs troublefome and reftlefs, 
whereby accidents of this kind may happen, it will 
perhaps be advifeable, in moft cafes of lamenefs, &c. 
to draw blood from the larger veins in the neck only, 
where there is lefs danger of accidents, more efpecially 
if a fpring fleam is ufed: for although it might be of 
fome advantage in particular cafes to draw blood as 
near the affected part as poffible, yet the bad confe- 


. quences frequently attending it ought to counterba- 


lance any advantages that may be expected from it, 
efpecially as the quantity of blood drawn from the 
{inall veins is but inconfiderable, and of courfe no great 
benefit can be expected from it in horfes when they 
are difeafed. 

The principal view in drawing blood is the leflening 
ef its quantity, by which the remaining mafs circulates 
with more freedom in the veflels; it likewife takes 
_off the inflammatory tendency of the blood, removes 
{pafms, &c. and prevents other bad confequences that 
may follow, efpecially in plethoric habits: and it ought 
always to be remembered, that when the figns -or 
fymptoms of a difeafe are taken from the motion of 
the blood, the diforders arifing from it depend upon its 
circulation being either increafed or diminifhed: hence, 
therefore, all the changes which take place in the tex- 
ture, quantity, and quality of the blood, are attended 
with a diminution or increafe of its velocity. 

_ Although the cafes which may require bleeding are 
numerous, yet one general caution is neceflary, namely, 
mever to take away blood but when it is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary; for it is a fluid that may be eafily taken away, 
but cannot be fo eafily replaced ; befides, the praétice 
of bleeding frequently, or at ftated times, is exceeding- 
ly improper, as it difpofes the body to become lax, 
weak, and plethoric. In bleeding, therefore, a due 


regard muft always be had to the conftitution, age,, 


ftrength, &c. of horfes, and the ftate or habit of body 
they are in at the time. 

Although we ought to be fparing of drawing blood 
from horfes on trifling occafions when they may be 
faid to be in health, yet when cafes occur that do re- 
quire it, it may not only fafely, but ufefully, be recom- 
mended to take away a greater quantity at once than 
is generally done; that is, from fix to eight pounds, 
which will be about three or four quarts Englifh méa- 
fure, according to the urgency of the fymptoms, &c. 
at the time, ftrength and age of the horfe confidered. 
“For as horfes are very fubjeG to inflammatory difeafes 
and thofe that are of the fpafmodic kind, and as bleed- 
ing pientifully relaxes the whole fyftem in thefe cafes, 
the taking away a fmall quantity of blood, about one 
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quart or two pounds, is in fa& trifling with the dif. Purging. 


eafe ; the horfe is faid to have been blooded, and that 
fatisfies hisowner and the farrier; time is loft; the difeafe 
acquires ftrength; it will then be beyond the power of 
art to mitigate or to conquer it: hence the horfe falls 
a facrifice to timidity and ignorance. It is to be re- 
membered, that inflammatory difeafes, particularly 
when the bowels are affected, make a very rapid 
progrefs in horfes; and if they are not overcome at the 
beginning by bleeding plentifully, the horfe commonly 
dies in 24 or 30 hours of a gapgrene and mortification 
in the inteftines, 


Sect. Ill. of Purging. 


Purcine is often neceflary in grofs full horfes, in 
fome diforders of the ftomach, liver, &c. but fhould be 
directed with caution. Before a purge is given to any 
horfe, it is neceffary fome preparation fhould be made 
for it, in order to‘render the operation more fafe and 
efficacious: thus a horfe that is full of flefh thould firft 
be bled, and at the fame time have his diet lowered 
for a week, efpecially thofe that have been pampered 
for fale; feveral mafhes of fealded bran fhould alfo 
previoufly be given, in order to open’ the bowels, and 
unload them of any indurated excrement, which fome- 
times proves ‘an obftacle to the working of the phyfic, 
by creating great ficknefs and griping. 
~ Let it be remembered, that a horfe is purged with 
difficulty ; that the phyfic generally lies 24 hours in 
the guts before it works; and that the tra@ of bowels 
it has to pafs through is above 30 yards, all lying 
horizontally : confequently refinous and other improper 
drugs may, and often do, by their violent irritation, 
occafion exceflive gripings and cold {weats, fhave-off 
the very mucus or lining of the guts, and bring on in- 
flammations, which often terminate in mortifications and 
death. Itis remarkable too, that the ftomach and guts 
of a horfe are but thin, compared to fome other animals 
of the fame bulk, and therefore mut be more liable to 
inflammation and irritation. 

Horfes kept much in the ftable, who have not the 
proper benefit of air and-exercife in proportion to 
their food, fhould in {pring have a mild purge or two 
after a previous preparation by bleeding, lowering their 
diet, and {calded mafhes. 

Horfes that fall off in their ftomach, whether it 
proceeds from too full feeding, or ingendering crudi- 
ties and indigetted matter, fhould have a mild purge 
or two. 

Horfes of a hot temperament will not bear the com- 
mon aloetic purges; their phyfic therefore fhould be 
mild and cooling. 

Purging is always found very beneficial in ftubborn 
dry coughs: but mild mercurials joined with them make 
them yet more efficacious. 

‘Horfes of a watery conftitution, who are fubje& to 
{welled legs, that run a fharp briny ichor, cannot have 
the caufes removed any way fo effectually as by pur- 
ging. 

The firft purge you give to a horfe fhould be mild, 
in order to know his conftitution. 

It is a miftaken notion, that if a proper prepared 
purge does not work to expectation, the horfe will be 
injured by it; for though it does not pafs by ftool, its 
operation may be more efficacious as an alterative to 


purify 
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Purging.. purify the blood, and it may pafs by urine or other horfes; and if prepared with the Indian rhubarb, will Purging. 


fecretions. 

Purging medicines are very fuccefsfully given in 
fmall quantities, mixed with others; and act then as 

teratives. 

If mercurial phyfic is given, care fhould be taken 
that it be well prepared ; and warmer cloathing and 
greater circumf{pection are then required. 

Purges fhould be given early in the morning upon 
an empty ftomach: about three or four hours after the 
horfe has taken it, he fhoyld havea feed of {calded bran ; 
and a lock or two of hay may then be put into his. 
rack. ‘The fame day give him two more mathes; but 
fhould he refufe warm meat, he may be allowed raw 
bran. 

All his water fhould be milk-warm, and have a hand- 
fal of bran fqueezed in it; but if he refufes to drink 
white water, give it him without bran. 

Early the next morning give him another mafh; but 
if he refufes to eat it, give him as much warm water as 
he will drink :. let him be properly cloathed, and rode 
gently about. This fhould be done two or three times 
a-day, unlefs he purges violently; once or twice will 
then be fufficient: at night give him a feed of oats mixed 
with bran. : u 

During the working, a horfe fhould drink plenti- 
fully; but if he will not drink warm water, he muft 
be indulged with cold, rather than not drink at all. 

We fhall here infert fome general forms of purges. 

Taxe focotorine aloes ten drams, jalap and falt of 
tartar each two drams, grated ginger one dram, 
oil of cloves 3a drops; make them into a ball with 
fyrup of buckthorn. Or, 

‘Taxes aloes and cream of tartar each one ounce, ja- 
lap two drams,. cloves powdered one dram, fyrup 
of buckthorn a fufficient quantity. 

Or the following, which has an eftablifhed character 

among {fport{men : 

Take aloes from ten drams to an ounce and an half, 
myrrh and ginger powdered each half an ounce, 
faffron.and oil of anifeed each half a dram. 

Mr Gibfon recommends the following: 

Taxe focotorine aloes ten drams, myrrh finely pow- 
dered half an ounce, faffron and frefh jalap in 
powder of each a dram ;. make them into a fliff 
ball with fyrup of rofes, then add a {mall fpoon- 
ful of rectified oil of amber. . 

The focotorine aloes fhould always. be preferred to 
the Barbadoes or plantation aloes, though the latter 
may be given to robult flrong horfes; but even then 
fhould always be prepared with the falt or cream of 
tartar, which, by opening its parts, prevents its ad- 
hefion to the coats. of the flomach and bowels; from 
whence horrid gripings, and even death itfelf, has often 
enfued.. This caution is well worth remarking, as 
many a horfe hath fallen-a facrifice to the negle& of it.. 

Half an ounce of Caitile foap, to a horfe of a grofs 
conftitution, may be added to any of the above ;. and 


the proportions may be increafed for ftrong horfes, 


When mercurial phyfic is intended, give two drams 


of calomel over night, mixed up with half an ounce of. 


diapente and a little honey, and the purging ball the 
next morning. 
The following, when it can be afforded, is a very 


gentle and effeCtual purge, particularly for fine delicate — 


not be expentfive. ; 
Taxe of the fineft focotorine aloes one ounce, rhu- 
barb: powdered half an ounce or fix drams, ginger 
grated one dram; make into a ball with fyrup of 
rofes. 

The following purging drink may be given with 
the utmott fafety; it may be quickeped or made 
ftronger, by adding an ounce more fenna, or two drams 
of jalaps 

Taxé fenna two ounces; infufe it in a pint of boil- 


ing water two hours, with three drams of -falt of 


tartar; pour off, and diffolve in it four ounces 
of Glauber’s falts, and two or three of cream of 
fartar. 

This laft phyfic is ecoling,.eafy, and quick. in. its: 
operation; and greatly preferable in all inflammatory 
cafes to any other purge, as it pafles into the blood, 
and opera tes alfo by urine. 

When horfes lofe their appetite after: purging, it is- 


neceflary to give them a warm. ftomach-drink made of 


an infufion of camomile- flowers, anifeeds, and faffron: 
or the cordial ball may be given for that. purpofe. 
Should the purging continue too long, give an ounce: 
of diafcordium in an Englifh pint of Port-wine; and 
repeat it once in 12 hours, if the purging continues. 
Plenty of gum-arabic water fhould alfo be given; and: 
in cafe of violent gripes, fat broth glyfters or tripe li- 


quor fhould be often thrown. up,, with too drops of . 


laudanum in: cach. 

The Arabic folution may. be thus prepared. 

Taxe of. gum arabic and tragacanth of each four. 
ounces, juniper-berries and carraway-feeds of each. 
an ounce, cloves bruifed half an ounce; fimmer. 
gently. in.a gallon of water. till the gums are dif- 
folved : give a quart at a time in half a pail of. 
water; but if he will not take it freely this way,. 
give it him often in a horn. 

When a purge does not work, but makes the horfe. 
{well, and refufe his. food and water, which is fometimes 
the effet of bad drugs or catching cold, warm diuretics. 
are the only remedy ;. of which the following are re- 
commended. 

-Taxe a.pint of white-wine, nitre one ounce; mix: 


with it a dram of camphire, diffolved in a little.- 


reétified fpirit of wine ;.then add two drams of 
oil of juniper, and the fame quantity of unredti- 
fied oil of amber, and four ounces of honey ov 
fyrup of marfhmallows. 

When a horfe fwells with much phyfic, do not fuf- 
fer him to be rode about till he has fome vent ; but: 
rather lead him gently in hand till fome evacuation is: 
obtained.. 

As.it is: obferved,. that. horfes more willingly take. 
fweet and palatable things than thofe that are bitter. 
and of.an.ill tafle, care fhould be taken that the latter 
be given in balls, afid that their drinks be always con- 
trived to be as little naufeous as poflible, and fweetened. 
either with honey or liquorice. .Thofe that are pre- 
pared with grofs powders are by no means fo agreeable 
to a horfe as thofe made by infufion; as the former 
often clam the mouth, irritate the membranes about. 
the palate and throat, and frequently occafion the 
cough they are intended to prevent. 

Balls fhould be of an oval fhape, and not exceed the 
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Clyfters.  fize of a pullet’s egg-; when the dofe is larger, it fhould 
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=v he divided into two; and they fhould be dipt in oil, 


to make them flip down the eafier.- 
The following cathartic balls are recommended by 
Mr Taplin *; the ingredients of which are differently 


Direory, proportioned, fo as, to fuit different circumftances in 
rp. 30. 


} From 
Llark’s 
Obferva- 
Bios 


refpeQt to ftrength, age, fize, and conftitution : 

x. Socotorine aloes one ounce; India rhubarb two 
‘drachms; jalap.and cream of tartar each one 
‘drachm ; ginger (in powder) two f{cruples ; effen- 
‘tial oil of cloves and anifeed each twenty drops ; 
‘fyrup of buckthorn a fufficient quantity to form 
‘tthe balls. 

2. Socotorine aloes ten drams; rhubarb, jalap, 
and ginger, each two drams 3; cream of tartar 
three drams, and fyrup of buckthorn to make 
the ball. 

3. Barbadoes aloes nine drams; jalap, Catftile foap, 
wand cream of tartar, of each two drams ; dia- 
Yerydium and ginger (in powder) each a dram; 
fyrup of buckthorn fufficient to make the ball. 

4. Barbadoes aloes ten drams; Caftile foap and 
jalap (in powder) of each half an ounce ; cream 
of tartar and ginger each two drams; oil of 
anifeed forty drops; of cloves twenty drops; 
which form into a ball with fyrup of rofes or 


buckthorn. 
Secr. 1V. Of Clyfers t. 


Crysters adminiftered to horfes, ‘are of- greater 


P4874 importance in relieving them from many acute com- 


plaints, than is generally imagined ; and it were to be 
wifhed, that, in place of the more expenfive cordial 
drenches, &c. which are but too frequently given.jn 
mott of thefe cafes, a fimple clyfter of warm water, or 
thin water-gruel, were fubftituted in their ftead; the 
latter proving of great: benefit, whilft the former too 
frequently prove hurtful. 

Clyfters ferve not only to evacuate the contents of 
the inteftines, but alfo to convey very powerful medi- 
cines into the fyftem, when perhaps it is not practi- 
cable to do it by the mouth: for although they are 
only conveyed into the larger inteftines, and perhaps 
hardly penetrate into the f{maller; ftill they are ex- 
tremely ufeful, by fomenting as it were the latter, and 
at the fame time by foftening the hardened: excrement 
that is accumulated in the former, and rendering it fo 
foft as to be expelled out of the body, by which flatu- 
lencies or other offending matters that may be pent 
up in them are likewife expelled. _ Befides, by their 
warmnefs and relaxing powers, they a¢t as a fomenta- 
tion to the bowels: hence. they may be of confider- 
able fervice in removing fpafmodic conftri@ions in the 
bowels, carrying off flatulencies, and in preventing in- 
flammation in the inteftines, &c.3 or, by conveying 
‘opiates'to the parts affeéted, give {peedy relief in cho- 
ios, “&e. &e. 

‘The ufe of emollient clyfters in fevers are confider- 
able. They a& by revulfion, and relieve the head when 
too much affected. Befides, by throwing in a quanti- 
ty of diluting liquor into the inteftines, 1t not only re- 
daxes and cleanfes them, but may be faid to cool the 
body in general; at the fame time, a confiderable por- 
tion of the liquid is abforbed and conveyed into the 
mafs of blood, by which means it is diluted; and, in 
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particular complaints in the bowels, cly{ters give al- Clylters 


moft immediate relief, as the remedies, when judici- 
oufly preferibed, pafs immediately to the parts affea- 
ed, with little or no alteration from the powers of 
the body. 

Nor is the ufe of cly{ters confined to-medicines only : 
food and nourifhment may be conveyed into the fy- 
flem in this way, when a horfe is unable to fwallow 
any thing by the mouth. MHorfes have frequently 
been fupported for feveral days together by nourifhing 
clyfters, made of thick water-gruel, during violent in- 
flammations or tumors in the throat, till fuch time as 
they have been difcuffed or fuppurated. 

Nor will thefe effects appear ftrange to thofe who 
have an acquaintance with the anatomical ftruture of 
the body. For the fake of thofe who have not, it may 
jaft be fufficient to obferve, that certain veflels called 
laéteals, whofé mouths open into the inner cavity of 
the inteftines, abforb or drink up the chyle or nourifh- 
ment that is produced from the food, and convey it 
into the mals of blood. ‘The fame procefs takes place 
when nourifhment is conveyed into the inteftines by 
the anus or fundament: only the food requires to be 
fo far prepared, broken down and diluted with water, 
as to render it fit to be abforbed by the veflels men- 
tioned above. 

In adminiftering clyfters, it ought always to be ob- 
ferved, that the contents of the clyfter be neither 
too hot nor too cold, as either of thefe extremes 
will furprife the horfe, and caufe him to eje& or 
throw it out before it has had time to have any ef- 
fe&. Previous to introducing the clyfter-pipe, the 
operator, after anointing -his hand and arm with oil, 
butter, or hog’s-lard (obferving, at the fame time, 
that the nails of his fingers are fhort),; may introduce 
it into the rectum, and draw out the hardened dung 
gradually. This operation, in farriery, is termed dack- 
racking ; and. becomes the more neceffary, as it fre- 
quently happens that great quantities of hardened 
dung is, in fome cafes, collected in the re€tum, and 
which the horfe cannot void eafily without afliftance 
of this kind. 

The compofition of clyfters fhould be extremely 
fimple: on that account they will be eafily prepared, 
and as eafily adminiltered, provided the operator is 
furnifhed with a fuitable inftrument for the purpofe. 
The generality of clyfter-pipes that are ufed, are 
by far too fmall and too fhort: although it. may 
appear a kind of paradox, yet it is a fact, that a 
clyfter-pipe of a larger fize than the ordinary ones, 
and of a proper thicknefs, is much eafier introduced 
into the anus than one that is confiderably f{maller. 
It is likewife obvious, that when the pipe is too fhort, 
it renders clyfters of no ufe, becaufe it cannot convey 
the clyfters fo far up into the inteftines as is neceflary 
for them to be retained ; a fmall fhort pipe of fix or 
eight inches long, is not capable of conveying the in- 
jection to the end of the rectum, which, in a horfe of 
a middling fize, is about 16 or 18 inches long. 

But farther, after the hardened dung is taken out 
of the reétum by the operation above mentioned, the 
bladder being diftended and full of urine, it cannot ex- 
ert its contraGting power immediately, fo as to expel 
its contents; it therefore prefles up the empty rectum, 
and forms as it were a kind of tumor in it: if the pipe 
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Clyfters, is too fhort, it cannot reach beyond this rifing in the 
kemny~eee’ rectum, which forms as it were a declivity back to- 
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fters, is a fimple bag or ox-bladder, which will hold Clyfters. 
two or three quarts, tied to the end of a wooden pipe —-y——~ 


wards the anus; and hence the liquor regurgitates‘or 
flows back at the anus as foon as it is difcharged from 
the pipe. 

The {mallnefs of the bag or bladder, which is gene- 
rally proportioned to that of the pipe, is another 
very material objeGion to thefe inftruments, as it fel- 
dom contains one quart of liquid; from which cir- 
cumftance, very little benefit can be derived from the 
ufe of them in fuch large inteftines as thofe of a horfe. 


Door Bracken, in his firft volume, page 203. has a- 
very judicious remark on the ufe of clyfters. He ob- 


ferves, that * the colon of a horfe feems to be three 
guts, by reafon of the two necks of about half a yard 
each, is drawn up into many cells or purfes by means 
of two ligaments, one of which runs along the upper 
and the other the under fide of it, which, with the af- 
fiftance of a valve or flap at its beginning, hinder the 
excrements either from returning back into the {mall 
guts, or falling too foon downwards, before the chyle 
er milky fubftance prepared from the food be fent in- 
to its proper veffels. And, indeed, the cezeum or 
blind gut, which is the firft of the three larger guts, 
feems to be fo contrived in the manner of a valve, to 
hinder the aliment and chyle from paffing too foon into 
the colon; for, if the aliment and chyle were not in fome 


meafure hindered in their paffage through thefe large . 


guts, the body could not be fufliciently fupplied with 
nourifhment. ‘The firft of thefe colons is about a yard 
and a half in length, the fecond about a yard, and the 
third, or that part which joins the reétum or arfe-gut, 
near fix yards in length; fo that the-colon. of a horfe 
34 hands high, may be faid to be nearly eight yards 
and a half long; and, from it, along the rectum or 
ftraight gut to the anus, where the excrements. are 
difcharged, is not above halfa yard; fo that it is plain, 
clyfters operate moftly in the colon; though I mutt 
fay they are given. in too {mall quantities ; for what 
fignifies two quarts of liquor in a gut nine yards long, 
and four or five inches diameter, in a natural ftate ;. 
but in the colic, it is fo diftended with’ flatulencies, 
that its diameter exceeds feven or eight inches, as I 
have frequently obferved in thofe dying of that di- 
ftemper.”’ 

Large fyringes are frequently ufed for the purpofe 
of giving clyfters; but. of all the inftruments ever 
invented, they feem the moft improper for horfes, 
The fhortnefs and fmallnefs of their ivory pipes, 
are not only a material objeCtion againft. the ufe 
of them, but they are apt to tear and wound the gut; 
for if.a horfe fhould prove rettlefs, either from pain,. 
as in cafes of the gripes, or from vicioufnefs, the fy- 
ringe and pipe being quite inflexible, in the ftruggle. 
to throw up the injeCtion the gut may be wounded 
er hurt, by which a difcharge of blood and other bad 
confequences may follow. But although. there was 
not the leaft chance. of their. hurting the horfe or 
wounding the gut, yet the force with which they. 
throw. up the liquor, always caufes.a-furprife, of courfe 
a refiftance, attended with a vigorous.effort to throw 
it out ;. which indeed frequently happens -before. the 
pipe of the fyringe is withdrawn, and frequently upon 
the operator. : 

‘The moft proper inftrument for the giving of cly- 


about 14 or 1¢ inches long, one inch and a half dias 
meter where the bag “tied, and of a gradual. taper 
to the extremity, where the thicknefs fhould fuddenly 
increafe, and be rounded off at the point, and made 
as {mooth as poflible ; the perforation or hole through 
the pipe may be made fufficiently large, fo as to ad- 
mit the end of a common funnel, for pouring in the 
liquor into the bag. By the flexibility of the blad- 
der at the end of this inftrument, no danger can hap- 
pen to the horfe ; the clyfter is conveyed fo far up in- 
to the inteftines that it will be retained; it caufes no: 
furprife (providing the liquor be neither too hot nor 
too cold, but milk warm), as no other force is requir- 
ed to throw it up than the holding the bag a little. 
higher than the level of the pipe; by which means. 
the liquor flows gently into the gut, without any fur- 
prife to the horfe. After ufing the bag, it may be 
blown full of wind, a cork put into the pipe, and hung 
up in fome dry place to prevent it from rotting ; by 
which means it will laft a confiderable time. 

Clytters are diftinguifhed by different names, which 
denote the quality of the ingredients of which they 
are compofed, as emollient, laxative, diuretic, ano- 
dyne, &c.. Asthe more general ufe of clyfters, in 
the practice of farriery, would be attended with the 
mott falutary effets, efpecially in acute difeafes, where 
the f{peedieft aflitance is neceffary, we fhall here fub- 
join fome forms of recipes for compofing them, toge- 
ther with the cafes in which they may be adminiftered . 
with advantage. 

1. Emollient clyfter.. Two or three quarts of thin 
water-gruel, falad oil and coarfe fugar, of each: 
fix ounces. Diffolve the fugar in the water- gruel, 
then add the falad oil—Give it milk warm. 

2. Laxative clyfter. Two or three quarts of thin 
water-gruel, Glauber’s falts. eight ounces, falad 
oil fix ounces. 

When Glauber’s falts are not at hand, common falt 

may be ufed in. its ftead. 

A great variety of recipes might, be added for ma- 
king clyfters, compofed of the infufion of different 
herbs, feeds, &c. But the above ingredients are always 
eafily got; and they will be found to. anfwer all the 
intentions. required under this head, which is to foften 
the hardened excrements, to lubricate the inteftines, 
and, by exciting a gentle flimulus, promote a free dif- 
charge ef their contents; which, when once obtained,. 
feldom fails of giving relief in inflammatory cafes, » 
fpafms, &e. . 

3» Purging clyfer. Infufe two: ounces of fenna in 
two quarts of boiling water; ftrain it off ; then. 
add fyrup of buckthorn and.common oil, of each 
four ounces. 

This clyfter will. operate more brifkly than the for- 
mer, and, on that account, may be. preferred when an 
immediate or fpeedy- difcharge is neceflary. 

4. Anodyne clyfter.. The jelly of ftarch, or infufion 
of lintfeed, one pint ; liquid laudanum, one ounce 
or. about two table fpoonfuls. - 

When there is reafon-to.apprehend inflammation in | 
the bowels, opium may be given in place of laudanum, , 
from 20 to 30 grains, in proportion to the urgency of © 
the fymptoms ; it ought to be well triturated or rub- 
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bed in a mortar, with a little of the liquid, till it has 
thoroughly diffolved. ‘The {mallnefs of the quantity 
of liquid here recommended, gives it the better chance 
of being the longer retained, asthe good effets to be 
derived from the opium depend entirely on this cir- 
cumftance. This clyfter is proper to be given in vio- 
lent gripings,. attended with purging, in order to blunt 
the fharpnefs of the corroding humours, and to allay 
the pain ufually attending in fuch cafes. ‘The ftarch 
will in fome meafure fupply the deficiency of the natu- 
ral mucus, or covering of the inteftines, which has 
been carried off by violent purging. It may be re- 
peated, if the fymptoms continue violent, only dimi- 
nifhing the quantity of laudanum or of the opium. 
5. Nourifbing clyfter. Vhick water-gruel three quarts. 
When clyfters of this kind are found neceflary, they 
may be given four or five times in the day, according 
as circumftances may require; they are of confiderable 
fervice in cafes where the horfe cannot eat fufficiently 
to {upport him, or {wallow any thing, from inflamma- 
tion of the throat, jaws, &c. or in convulfions, attend- 
ed with a locked jaw, &c. + 
6. Diuretic chyfler. Venice turpentine two ounces ; 
Caftile foap one ounce. Diffolve. the foap in 
two quarts of warm water; then add the turpen- 
tine, after it has been well beat up with the yolks 
of two eggs. 
This diuretic clyfter is of great ufe in the ftran- 
gury, and ob{tructions in the urinary paffages ; and 
as it is immediately applied to the parts affected, it fel- 


dom fails of giving relief, and has a much better effect 


when prefcribed in this manner than. when given by 
the mouth: by this laft way it mixes with the whole 
mafs of fluids, and may lofe a confiderable portion of 
its diuretic quality before it reaches the kidneys ; but, 
by being adminiftered in the form of a clyfter, it is 
readily abforbed by the neighbouring veflels, and pro- 
motes a free difcharge of urine. 

It would be needlefs to add more forms of clyfters, 
as thofe above mentioned will anfwer moft cafes, with- 
out any material alteration, but what may be eafily 
fupplied by the judicious practitioner. 

There are a variety of cafes where clyfters may 
be adminiftered with great fuccefs, befides thofe al- 
ready hinted at; as in inflammatory fevers, {pafmodic 
conftrictions, and cholicky complaints in the bowels ; 
in recent coughs, apoplexy, convulfions, paralytic com- 
plaints, or {welling of the belly whether from air pent 
up in the bowels or from hardened excrements ; in 
cafes where horfes are troubled with worms, as the 
afcarides which lodge in the lower part of the in- 
teftines, or when bott-worms are obferved fticking in 
the anus, or voided with the dung; in very coftive 
habits, before laxative or opening medicines are given 
by the mouth ; in wounds which penetrate deep into 
the mufcular or tendinous parts, or in the belly, &c. 
in inflammations of the eyes, or when the head feems 
particularly affeted ; in inflammatory fwellings on 
any part of the body, when a horfe cannot {wallow 
any food, &c. whether it proceeds from. fpafm.in the 

_mufcles of the throat, inflammations, or {wellings. 
Clyfters compofed of mucilaginous fubftances, as ftarch, 
lintfeed, &c. are of great benefit in violent diarrhceas 
or loofenefs, whether it proceeds from a natural dif: 
charge, or from too ftrong purging medicines. 
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Jt ought always to be remembered, that clyfters Rowels and 


fhould be repeated frequently, till fuch time as the 
diforder for which they are given is either removed 
or greatly abated. This injun€&tion may be the more 
readily complied with, as the adminiftering clyfters 
to horfes is not attended either with much trouble or 
difturbance to them. 


Sect. V. Rowels and Sztons *. 


Setons. 


* From ther 


fam ee 


1. Rowets for horfes, anfwer the fame purpofe as 
iffues in the human body. The method of introducing 
them is by making’ an incifion through the fkin, about 
three-eighths of an inch long, and then feparating the 
fkin from the flefh with the finger, or with a blunt. 
horn, all round the orifice, as far as the finger will ea- 
fily reach; then introducing a piece of leather, very 
thin, fhaped round, about the fize of a crown piece, 
having a large round hole in the middle of it. Previ- 
ous to introducing the leather, it fhould be covered 
with lint or tow, and dipped into fome digeftive oint- 
ment ; a pledget of tow, dipped in the fame ointment, 
fhould likewife be put into the orifice, in order to keep+ 
out the cold air: the parts around it foon {well, which 
is followed with a plentiful difcharge, from the orifice,. 
of yellow ferum or lymph; and, in two or three days 
at moft, the difcharge turns into thick grofs white 
matter: the rowel is then faid to fuppurate. 

Thefe artificial vents aét by revulfion or derivation ; 
and hence they become of great ufe in-many cafes, as 
they empty the furrounding veflels by a regular flow: 
difcharge of their contents, and are even of. great fer- 
vice when there is a redundancy or fulnefs of humours: 
in general, which may require a gradual difcharge, in 
preference to greater evacuations by purging medi- 
eines, &c. Rowels fhould be placed (efpecially in 
fome particular cafes) as near the affeted part as pof- 
fible ; and, at all times,.they ought to have a depending 
orifice, in order to admit of a: free difcharge of the: 
matter that may be contained in them. 

The parts where they ought to be inferted, and. 
where they are found to anfwer beft, are the belly, in- 
fide of the thighs, the breaft, and outfide of the fhoul- 
ders and hips; they are fometimes, but very injudici- 
oufly, put in between the jaw-bones under the root of 
the tongue, where they never come toa proper fuppu- 
ration, on account of the conftant motion of the parte 
in eating, &c. neither do they anfwer any good pur- 
pofe from being placed in that fitnation. In fome dif-. 
orders it is found neceflary to put in feveral of them: 
at once, in-order to make a fudden revulfion from the. 
parts affe€ted; but this fhould be determined by the 
horfe’s age, ftrength, and circumftances that require. 
them. 

But though rowels are found very beneficial in 
fome cafes, yet, like a number of other operations 
common to horfes, they fometimes, by the improper 
ufe of them, become hurtful to the conftitution ; and, 
in fome difeafes, they frequently,. iaftead of fuppura- 
ting, turn gangrenous. ‘Thus, in violent fevers, 
where they are frequently very. improperly appli- 
ed, they never fuppurate properly: whether this 
proceeds from the quicknefs of the pulfe, together. 
with the violent rapidity with which the fluids in» 
general are then carried through the veflels, or fron» 
the violent agitation. in which the whole fyftem is. 
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“Rowels and thrown, it is difficult to determine ; but experience con- 


. Setons. 


firms the obfervation, when properly attended to. In 
fuch cafes, the furrounding parts where ‘the rowel is 
placed, feldom or never fwell (as in the ordinary 
-courfe, when they fuppurate properly), but appear 
-dry, or much in the fame {tate as when they were firit 
-put in; there is little or no difcharge from the orifice; 
-and the little that does come is thin, ichorous, and 
bloody. In fuch- cafes, they ought tobe taken out im- 
‘mediately, and the parts well fomented with a ftrong 
infufion of camomile, or:an emollient poultice applied, 
if it can be properly fixed, and frequently repeated ; 
‘at intervals, the parts ought likewife to be bathed with 
ardent f{pirits, as that of wine, turpentine, &c. covering 
the parts from the external air; and, provided there is 
‘no fever at the time, two or three ounces-of Peruvian 
“bark may be given through’the day, either made into 
‘balls or.given inca liquid.; and this continued till the 
threatening fymptoms are removed. 
Rowels are of great-ufe in carrying off rheume or 


edefluxions from the eyes; in great fwellings of the. 


glands, &c. about the throat and jaws, which threaten 
“a f{uffocation; or when -the ‘head feems particularly 
affected, as-in the-vertigo or flaggers, apoplexy, &c. 
-&c.; in recent lamenefs; fwellings of the legs and 
‘heels, attended with a difcharge of thin ichorous mat- 
‘ter, &c.; in-large and ‘fudden {wellings in any part of 
the body.; or when extravafations of the fluids have 
‘taken place, ‘from blows, bruifes, &c. or when a horfe 
has had a fevere fall, &c. and in a variety of other 
ecafes, which will occur to the judicious practitioner. 

2. Setons are of great. ufe in carrying off matter 
from deep feated tumors or abfcefles in different parts 
-of the body. ‘They ought all times to be ufed in 
prefereuce to making deep incifions into the mufcular 
parts, which not only disfigure horfes, but fuch deep 
incifions are very difficult to heal up in them, on 
account of the fituation of fome of thefe tumors, and 
‘the horizontal pofition of the body, which is unfa- 
vourable in many cafes for procuring a depending 
opening in order to carry off the matter, as in tumors 
-on the back, withers, and upper part of the neck im- 
mediately behind the ears, which are very common. 
Befides the horizontal pofition of the body, the natu- 
ral reftleffuefs and impatience of horfes renders it im- 
practicable to fix proper bandages on thofe elevated 
parts ; the fituation of them likewife will not admit of 
proper dreflings being fixed on them with any degree 
of certainty of theirremaining for any length of time ; 
by which means the openings made into fuch tumors 
or abiceffes are frequently left bare, and expofed to the 
cold air, &c.: hence fuch openings degenerate into 
very foul ulcers, and produce a great deal of proud 
flefh, and which require to be repeatedly cut away 
with the knife, as the ftrongeft cauftics that can be 
applied are not fufficient to keep it under. 

Setons are introduced by long, thin, fharp-pointed 
inftruments or needles, fhaped like a dart at the point, 
and having at the other extremity an eye to receive 
the end of the cord, which is to be left in the tumor. 
The fize of the inftrument may be determined by that 
of the tumor, and the thicknefs of the cord which is 
to follow it, and which at all times ought to be fmaller 
than the perforation made by the point of the needle. 
Every prattitioncr in farciery fhould always have a 
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on the flat or under fide. The following is the me. 
thod of applying them in cafes of tumors, &c. When 
the matter is found to fluctuate in the tumor, the 
needle, armed with a cord at the other end, is to be* 
introduced at the upper part of it, and the fharp point 
of the inftrument direéted to, and brought our at the 
under or lowermoft part of the tumor, including the 
whole length of it; or, if needful, through the found 
mufcular flefh on the under part, in order to make a 
depending orifice for the matter to run freely off ; the 
cord fhould be dipped in fome digeftive ointment, 
and then tied together at both ends with a thread, in 
order to prevent its flipping out. But if, from ‘the 
length of the perforation, the cord fhould not admit 
of being tied together at the ends, a {mall button of 
wood, or fome fuch fubftance, may be fixed at each 
end: only, from this circumftance, the cord will re- 
quire, when fhifted, occafionally to be drawn upwards 
and downwards; whereas, when the ends of it: are 
tied together, it forms a circle, and may always be 
fhifted downwards to the lower orifice. When the mat- 
ter in the tumor appears to be wholly difcharged or 
dried up, and no thicknefs appearing but where the 
cord is, it may then be cut out, and the orifices fuf- 
fered to heal up. cat ds 

When the needle for introducing the feton is to 
pafs near to any large blood-veffels or nerves; in order 
to prevent the chance of their being wounded, it may 
be concealed in a canula or cafe, open at both ends; 
and after an opening is made at the upper part of the 
tumor fufficient to admit the needle with its cafe, it 
may then be directed with fafety to pafs the blood- 
veflels, &c. it may: then be pufhed forward through the 
canula and the oppofite fide of the tumor, and, having 
only the common teguments to perforate, all danger 
will be avoided. 


Sect. VI. Of Alterative Meédicines. 


By alteratives, or altering medicines, are to be un- 
derftood fuch as, having no immediate fenfible operas 
tion, gradually gain upon the conftitution, by changing 
the humours or juices from a ftate of diftemperature 
to health. This intention in fome cafes may perhaps 
be effected by correéting the acrimony of the juices, 
and accelerating the blood’s motion ; and in others by 
attenuating or breaking its particles, and dividing 
thofe cohefions which obftrudt the capillaries or finer 
veffels, and fo promote the due fecretions of the various 
fluids. It is certain, that many have but an indifferent 
opinion of a medicine that does not operate externally, 
and gratify their fenfes with a quantity of imagined 
humours ejected from the body: but let fuch people 
remember, that there are good humours as well as bad, 
which are thrown off together; that no evacuating me- 
dicine has a power of felecting or feparating the bad 
from the good ; and confequently that they are thrown 
out only in a proportionate quantity. Thefe few hints 
may be {ufficient to convince the judicious reader of the 
great advantages arifing from alteratives, and the pre- 
ference due to them in moft cafes over purgatives; un- 
lefs it could be proved, as already mentioned, that the 
latter could cull out and feparate from the blood the 


bad humours folely, leaving the good behind: but 
: this 
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number of thefe needles by him, of different. fizes, Altera 
that is, from 6 to 14 or 15 inches long, a little bended Medic 
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erative this feletive power has long been juftly exploded as 
pdicines. +; diculous and uncertain; fince it is plain, that all kinds 
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and the fame’ fymptoms have arifen, where only two. Colds. 


of purging medicines differ only in degree of Itrength, 
and operate no otherwife upon different humours than 
as they ftimulate more or lefs.. 

We fhiall therefore take this opportunity of recom- 
mending fome alterative medicines which are not fo 
generally known as-they ought to be; and that too on 
the fureft grounds,.a proper experience of their good 
effets in repeated trials. The firft, then, is nitre or 
purified falt-petre; which has long been in great efteem, 
and perhaps is more to be depended on in all inflamma- 
tory fevers than any other medicine whatever: but be- 
fides this extenfive power of allaying inflammatory dif- 
orders, it is now offered as an alterative remedy, taken 
in proper quantities for furfeits, molten-greafe, hide- 
bound, greafe-heels, &c. And as it has been known 
to fucceed even in the cure of the farey ; what other 
diftempers in horfes, arifing from vitiated fluids, may 
it not be tried on, with a ftrong probability of fuc- 
eefs? This great advantage will arife from the ufe of 
this medicine over moft others, that, as its operation 
is chiefly by urine, it requires no confinement or cloath- 
ing; but the horfe may be worked moderately through- 
out the whole courfe. This medicine has been found 
equally efficacious (by many trials made in one of our 
hofpitals) in correcting the acrimony of the juices, and 
difpofing the moft obftinate and inveterate fores to heal 
up; and hence probably it came recommended as an 
alterative to our horfes. ‘ 

‘The quantity of nitre given at a time fhould be from 
two to three ounces a-day; let it be finely powdered, 
and then mix with it by little at a time as much honey as 
will form it into a ball: give it every morning fafting 
for a month; or it may be given at firft for a fortnight 
only, intermitting a fortnight, and then repeat it. If 
it be obferved that the horfe fhows an uneafinefs at the 
ftomach after taking it, a horn or two of any liquor 
fhould be given after it, or it may be diffolved at firft 
in his water, or mixed with his corn ;. though the ball, 
where it agrees, is the eafieft method of giving. 

When horfes take drinks with great reluctance, pow- 
ders muft be given in their feeds: thus crude antimony, 
or liver of antimony finely powdered, may be given to 
the quantity of half an ounce, night and morning; but 
in all furfeits, gum guaiacum mixed with antimony is 
found more efficacious. Thus, 

Taxe of crude antimony finely powdered, or, where 
it'can be afforded, cinnabar of antimony, and gum 
guaiacum, of each a pound: mix together with 
an oily peftle to prevent the gum’s caking :. divide 
the whole into 32 dofes, viz. an ounee each dofe: 
let one be given every day in the evening-feed. 

Or, Taxe of cinnabar of antimony, gum guaiacum, 
and Cattile or Venice foap, of each half a pound ;. 
falt of tartar, four: ounces: beat them up into a 
mafs, and give an ounce everyday. ‘To thefe may 
be added very advantageoufly. an. ounce and: an 
half of camphor. 

EEthiops mineral, given to the quantity of half an 
ounce a-day, is a very good fweetener and corre¢tor of 
the blood and juices; butit has been: obferved, after 
having been taken a week or ten days, to make fome 
horfes flabber, and unable to chew: their-hay and oats 5. 


drams of crude mercury has been given, and continued 
about the fame {pace of time. 

Diet-drinks—1. A-deco&tion of logwood, prepared 
like that of guaiacum, is alfo fuccefsfully given in fur- 
feits. 

2. Liime-water prepared with fhavings of faflafras 
and liquorice, is a good diet-drink.to {weeten and cor- 
rect a horfe’s blood ; and may be given with the nitre- 
balls for that purpofe. 

3. Tar-water alfo, may in many cafes be well worth: 
trial: but let. it be remembered, that all medicines of 
this kind fhould be continued a confiderable time in 
obftinate cafes. 


Sect. VII. Of Colds. 


By taking cold, we mean that the pores and outlets: 
of the fkin (which in a natural healthy ftate of body: 
are continually breathing out a fine fluid, like the fteam: 
arifing from hot water, or fmoke from fire). are fo far 
fhut up, that thefe fteams, or perfpirable matter, not. 
having a free paflage through them, are hindered: from 
going off in the ufual manner; the confequence of which. 


is, their recoiling on’the blood, vitiating its quality, .. 
overfilling the veffels, and affecting the head, glands or 
kernels of the neck and throat,.the. lungs, and other 


pri neipal parts. 


To enumerate the various caufes of colds would be - 
endlefs: the moft ufual are, riding horfes till they are- 
hot, and fuffering them to ftand in that condition where : 
the air is cold and piercing; removing.a horfe from a: 
hot ftable to a cold one, and too fuddenly changing his’. 


cloathing ; whence it is that horfes often catch fuch fe- 
vere colds after they come out of dealers hands, and by: 
not being carefully rubbed.down-when. they come in: 
hot off journies. 


Where there is a conftant attention and care, the- 


effects of cold: are not only foon difcovered, but an 
obfervation may be very early made to what part it: 
more immediately direéts its attack. For inftance, if 
the nervous fyftem be the moft irritable, the affeétion. 
is quickly perceived inthe eyes ;. if the glandular, upon: 
the neck, throat, under the ears, or in the head: or 
if more particularly the fyftem -of circulation has been>. 
affected, the confequences are {oon apparent upon the 


lungs; and will be exerted more or lefs in a cough,. | 


or difficulty of breathing, according to the:feverity of 


attack, from the repulfion of perfpirable matter, and: 
its confequent abforption. into the circulation. As: 
foon as the horfe is in this ftate, a fymptomatic fever: 
attends ;. which is to. be underftood.as no more than ai: 


degree of febrile heat or irritability dependant on the 


original caufe, which gradually ceafes. as the primary’ 


difeafe is found to decline. 


From an affection of the different parts above fpeci-- 


fied, various diforders enfue, which are treated of under» 
their proper heads. Here we have only to confider 


that kind of cold fixed on the lungs, which. produces» 


coughs and which, if taken im its firft:ftage, generally 
yields to very fimple remedies: 


As foon.as the attack- has: been obferved, . bleeding 


fhould be inftantly performed, according to fymptoms,,. 
fize, ftatey and condition; and the blood preferved a 
few. hours to. afcertain its flate.:;. if. livid- or. black,, 

wath: 
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with a coat of ‘fize upon its furface, there‘is no doubt 
of its vifcidity, and of the obitructed circulation of that 
fluid through the finer veflels of the lungs. In three or 
four hours after bleeding, give a math prepared as 
follows: 

Taxe of bran and oats, equal parts. Pour on boil- 
ing water a fuflicient quantity: then ftir in anifeed 
and liquorice powders, each oné ounce; honey, 
four onces. In two hours after the math give a 
gallon or fix quarts of foft water moderately warm, 
in which has been diffolved two ounces of nitre. 

Thefe mafhes Mr Taplin diteéts to be ‘+ continued 
every night and morning, giving a moderate feed of 
dry oats in the middle of the day, good {weet hay in 
{mall quantities, and the fame proportion of nitre to be, 
repeated in the water after each mafh. To thefe mutt 
‘be added the neceflary regulations of good drefling 
and gentle exercife, which in general foon effec the 
cure of fuch colds as are counteraéted upon the firft 
attack.” 

To humour thofe who are not fatisfied without 
fome formal compofitions, the following may be exhi- 
bited when the fever does not run high. __ 

PeGoral Horfe-ball. ‘Tax of the frefh powders of 
anifeed, elecampane, carraway, liquorice, tur- 
merick, and flour of brimftone, each three ounces; 
juice of liquorice four ounces, diffolved in a fuff- 
cient quantity of mountain ; faffren powdered half 
an ounce, falad-oil and honey half a pound, oil 
of anifeed one ounce: mix together with wheat- 
flour enough to make them into a pafte. 

©r the following from Dr Bracken. 

Take anifeed, carraway feed, and greater carda- 
moms, finely powdered, of each one ounce, flour 
of brimftone two ounces, turmerick in fine powder 
one ounce and a half, faffron two grains, Spanith 
juice diffolved in water two ounces, oil of anifeed 
half an ounce, liquorice powder one ounce and a 
half, wheat-flour a fufficient quantity to make 
into a ftiff pafte by beating all the ingredients 
well in a mortar. 

Thefe balls confift of warm opening ingredients ; 
and, given in {mall quantities, about the fize of a pul- 
let’s egg, will encourage a free perfpiration. 

To a horfe loaded with flefh, a rowel may sometimes 
be neceffary, as may alfoa gentle purge or two to fome 
when the diftemper is gone off. 

When the diforder has been negleGed, and made a 
rapid progrefs, fhould the cough be violent and con- 


ftant, the horfe very dull and refufiug his food, and: 


the fymptomatic fever run high, the blood will confe- 
quently prove as before defcribed. In this cafe the 
fymptoms will not perhaps yield to the above plan fo 
foon as may be wifhed. It will therefore be neceflary 


to repeat the bleeding in two or three days at fartheft, - 


according to circumftances. ‘The mafhes may at the 
fame time be altered to equal parts of malt and bran, 
fealded with boiling water; into which, when nearly 
cool enough for the manger, ftir elecampane, anifeed 
and liquorice powders, each one ounce: this mafh to 
be repeated every night and morning ; continuing alfo 
the noon-feed dry, and the nitre two ounces in the wa- 
ter, as before direGted. By a due attention to thefe 
meafures, relief will foon be obtained, and a cure ge- 
nerally effected in the courfe of a few days: Whereas, 
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by delay or negle&, a-confirmed cough, afthma, bro- Fevers 
general 


ken- wind, or confumption, may be the confequence, 


Sect. VIII. Of Fevers in general. 


1. Tue fymptoms of a fever are, Great reftlefs- 
nefs ; the horfe ranging from one end of his rack to 
the other ; his flanks beat; his eyes are red and in- 
flamed ; his tongue parched and dry; his breath is 
hot, and {mells ftrong; he lofes his appetite, and 
nibbles his hay, but does not chew it, and is fre- 
quently {melling to the ground; the whole body is 
hotter than ordinary (though not parched, as in fome 
inflammatory diforders); he dungs often, little at a 
time, ufually hard, and in {mall bits; he fometimes 
ftales with difficulty, and his urine is high-coloured ; 
and he feems to thirft, but drinks little at a time and 
often; his pulfe beats full and hard, to 50 ftrokes and 
upwards in a minute. 

The firft-intention of cure is bleeding, to the quan- 
tity of two or three quarts, ifthe horfe is ftrong and in 
good condition: then give him a pint of the following 
drink, four times a-day ; or an ounce of nitre, mixed 
up into a ball with honey, may be given thrice a-day 
inftead of the drink, and wafhed down with three or 
four horns of any {mall liquor. 

Take of baum, fage, and camomile-flowers, each a 

handful, liquorice-root fliced half an ounce, falt 

prunel or nitre three ounces; infufe in two quarts 
of boiling water; when cold, ftrain off, and {queeze 
into it the juice of two or three lemons, and 
{weeten with honey. 

As the chief ingredient to be depended on in this 
drink is the nitre, it may perhaps be as well given in 
water alone ; but asa horfe’s ftomach is foon palled, 
and he requires palatable medicines, the other ingre- 
dients may in that refpect have their ufe. Soleyfel for 
this purpofe advifes two ounces of falt of tartar, and 
one of fal ammoniac, to be diffolved in two quarts of 
water, and mixed with a pail of common water, add- 
ing a handful of bran or barley-flour to qualify the un- 
pleafant tafte: this may be given every day, and is a 
ufeful medicine. 

His diet fhould be fealded bran, given in fmall quan- 
tities; which if he refufes, let him have dry braa 
fprinkled with water: put a handful of picked hay 
into the rack, which a horfe will often eat when he 
will touch nothing elfe ; his water need not be much 
warmed, but fhould be given often and in {mall quan- 
tities: his cloathing fhould be moderate; too much 
heat and weight on a horfe being improper in a fever, 
which fearee ever goes off in critical fweats (as thofe 
in the human body terminate), but by ftrong perfpi- 
ration. 

If in a day or two he begins to eat his bran and 
pick a little hay, this method with good nurfing will 
anfwer: but if he refufes to feed, more blood fhould 
be taken away, and the drinks continued; to which 
may be added two or three drams of faffron, avoiding 
at this time all hotter medicines: the following glytter 
fhould be given, which may be repeated every day, 
efpecially if his dung is knotty or dry. 

Take two handfuls of marfhmallows, and one of ca- 
momile flowers; fennel-feed an ounee; boil in 
three quarts of water to two ; firain off, and add 
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‘ very than walking him abroad in the air, and allow- 


four ounces of treacle, and a pint of linfeed oil 
or any common oil. 

Two quarts of water-gruel, fat broth, or pot-liquor, 
with the treacle and oil, will anfwer this purpofe ; to 
which may be added a handful of falt. Thefe forts of 
glyfters are more proper than thofe with purging in- 
gredients. 

The following opening drink is very effe€tual in 
thofe fevers ; and may be given every other day, when 
the glyfters fhould be omitted ; but the nitre-balls or 
drink may be continued, except on thofe days thefe 
are taken. 

Taxe of cream of tartar and Glauber’s falts, each 
four ounces; diffolve in barley-water, or any o- 
ther liquor : an ounce or two of lenitive eleCtuary 
may be added, or a dram or two of powder of ja- 
lap, to-quicken the operation in fome horfes. 

Four ounces of Glauber’s falts, or cream of tartar, 
with the fame quantity of lenitive eleCtuary, may be 
given for the fame purpofe, if the former fhould not 
open the body fufficiently. 

In four or five days the horfe generally begins to 
pick his hay, and has a feeming relifh for food; tho’ 
his flanks will heave pretty much for a fortnight : yet 
the temper of his body and return of appetite fhow, 
that nothing more is requifite to complete his reco- 


ing plenty of clean litter to reft him in the ftable. 

This method of treating a fever is fimple, accord- 
ing to the laws of nature; and is confirmed by long 
experience to be infinitely preferable to the hot method. 

The intention here is to leffen the quantity of blood, 
promote the fecretion of urine and perfpiration, and 
cool and dilute the fluids in general. 

2. ‘here is another fort of fever that. horfes are fub- 
ject to, of a more complicated and irregular nature 
than the former; which, if not properly treated, often 
proves fatal. 

The figns are, A flow fever, with languifhing, and 
great depreffions : the horfe is fometimes inwardly hot, 
and outwardly cold; at other times hot all over, but 
not to any extreme ; his eyes look moift and languid : 
he has a continual moifture in his mouth, which is the 
reafon he feldom cares to drink, and when he does, it 
is but little at atime. He feeds but little, and leaves 
off as foon as he has eat a mouthful or two; he moves 
his jaws in a feeble loofe manner, with an unpleafant 
grating of his teeth ; his body is commonly open; his 
dung {oft and moilt, but feldom greafy ; his ftaling is 
often irregular, fometimes little, at other times pro- 
fufe, feldom high-coloured, but rather pale, with little 
or no fediment. 

When a horfe’s appetite declines daily, till he refu- 
fes all meat, it is a bad fign. When the fever doth 
not diminifh, or keep at a ftand, but increafes, the 
cafe is then dangerous. But when it fenfibly abates, 
and his mouth grows drier, the grating of his teeth 
ceafes, his appetite mends, and he takes to lie down 
(which perhaps he has not done fora fortnight), thefe 
are promifing figns. A horfe in thefe fevers always 
runs at the nofe, but not the kindly white difcharge, 
as in the breaking of a cold, but of a reddifh or greenifh 
dufky colour, and of a confiftence like glue, and fticks 
jike turpentine to the hair on the infide of the noftrils : 
If this turns to a gleet of clear thin water, the horfe’s 
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hide keeps open, and he mends in his appetite; thefe 
are certain fins of recovery. 

The various and irregular fymptoms that attend this 
flow fever, require great fkill to dire&t the cure, and 
more knowledge of the fymptoms of horfes difeafes 
than the generality of gentlemen are acquainted with. 
The experienced farrier fhould therefore be confulted 
and attended to, in regard to the fymptoms; but very 
feldom as to the application of the remedy, which is 
generally above their comprehenfion ; though it may 
be readily feleGted, by duly attending to the obferva- 
tions here inculcated. 

Firft, then, a moderate quantity of blood, not ex- 
ceeding three pints, may be taken away, and repeated 
in proportion to his ftrength, fulnefs, inward forenefs, 
cough, or any tendency to infammation After this, 
the fever-drink firft above-mentioned may be given, 
with the addition of an ounce of fnake-root, end three 
drams of faffron and camphor diffolved firft in a little 
{pirit of wine; the quantity of the nitre may be leflen- 
ed, and thefe increafed as the fymptoms indicate. 

The diet fhould be regular; no oats given, but {cald- 
ed or raw bran f{prinkled; the beft flavoured hay fhould 
be given by handfuls, and often by hand, as the horfe 
fometimes cannot lift up his head to the rack. 

As drinking is fo abfolutely neceffary to dilute the 
blood, if the horfe refufes to drink freely of warm wa- 
ter or gruel, he muft be indulged with having the chill 
only taken off by ftanding in the flable: nor will any 
inconvenience enfue, but oftener an advantaye; for the 
naufeous warmth of water, forced on horfes for atime, 
palls their ftomachs, and takes away their appetites, 
which the cold water generally reftores. 

Should the fever after this treatment increafe, the 
horfe feed little, ftale often, his urine being thin and 
pale, and his dung fometimes loofe, and at other times 
hard; fhould the moifture in his mouth continue, his 
{kin being fometimes dry and at others moift, with his 
coat looking ftarting and furfeited: upon thefe irre- 
gular fymptoms, which denote great danger, give the 
following balls, or drink ; for in thefe cafes there is no 
time to be loft. 

Take of contrayerva-root, myrrh, and fnake-root, 

powdered, each two drams, faffron one dram, mi- 
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thridate or Venice treacle half an ounge ; make . 


into a. ball with honey, which fhould be given 
twice or thrice a-day, with two or three horns of 
an infufion of {nake-root fweetened with honey ; 
to a pint and a half of which may be added half 
a pint of treacle-water or vinegar, which latter 
ig a medicine of excellent ufe in all kinds of in- 
flammatory and putrid diforders, either external 
or internal. 

Should thefe balls not prove fuccefsful, add to each 

a dram of camphor, and, where it can be afforded, to 
a horfe of vahie, the fame quantity of caftor. Or the 
following drink may be fubftituted in their ftead for 
fome days. 

Taxe contrayerva and fnake-root of each twe 
ounces, biquorice-root one ounce, faffron two 
drams ; infufe in two quarts of boling ater clofe 
covered for two hours ; ftrain off, and add half a 
pint of diftilled vinegar, four ounces of fpirit of 
wine, wherein half an ounce of camphor is diffol- 
ved, and two ounces .of mithridate or Venice 

treacle ; 
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treacle ; give a pint of this drink every four, fix, 
or eight hours. 
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. Should the horfe be coftive, recourfe muft be had to 


glyfters, or the opening drink : fhould he purge, take 
care not to fupprefs it, if moderate; but if, by con- 
tinuance, the horfe grows feeble, add diafcordium to 
his drinks, inftead of the mithridate; if it increafes, 
give more potent remedies. 

Let it be remembered, that camphor is a very power- 
ful and effeGtual medicine in thefe’kinds of putrid fe- 
vers ; being both aétive and attenuating, and particu- 
larly calculated to promote the fecretions of urine and 
perfpiration. 

Regard fhould alfo be had to his ftaling ; which if 
in too great quantities, fo as manifeftly to deprefs his 
{pirits, fhould be controlled by proper reftringents, or 
by preparing his drinks with lime-water. If, on the 
contrary, it happens that he is too remifs this way, and 
ftales fo little as to occafion a fulnefs and {welling of 
the body and legs, recourfe may be had to the follow- 
ing drink: ; 

Taxe of falt prunella, or nitre, one ounce; juniper- 
berries, and Venice turpentine, of each half an 
ounce: make into a ball with oil of amber. 

Give him two or three of thefe balls, at proper in-. 
tervals, with a decoction of marfh-mallows {weetened 
with honey. 

But if, netwithftanding the method we have laid 
down, a greenifh or rediith gleet is difcharged from his 
noftrils, with a frequent fneezing ; if he continues to 
lofe his flefh, and becomes hide-bound; if he altoge- 
ther forfakes his meat, and daily grows weaker; if he 
{wells about the joints, and his eyes look fixed and. 
dead; if the kernels under his jaws fwell, and feel 
Joofe : if his tail is raifed, and quivers; if his breath 
{mells ftrong, and a purging enfues with a difcharge 
of fetid dark-coloured matter ; his cafe may then be 
locked on as defperate, and all future attempts to fave 
him will be fruitlefs. 

The fignsof a horfe’s recovery are known by his hide 
keeping open, and his fkin feeling kindly; his ears and 
feet will be of a moderate warmth, and. his eyes brifk 
and lively ; his nofe grows clean and dry ; his appetite 
mends, he lies down well, and both ftales and duags 
regularly. 

Be careful not to overfeed him on his recovery: let 
his diet be light, feeds {mall, and increafed by degrees 
as he gets ftrength; for, by overfeeding, horfes have 
frequent relapfes or great furfeits, which are always 
difficult of cure. 

If this fever fhould be brought to intermit, or prove 
ef the intermitting kind, immediately after the fit is 
over give an ounce of Jefuit’s bark, and repeat it every 
fix hours till the horfe has taken four or fix ounces: 
fhould eruptions or {wellings appear, they ought to be 
encouraged; for they are good fymptoms at the decline 
of a fever, denote a ‘termination of the diftemper, and 
that no further medicines are wanted. 

The true reafons, perhaps, why fo many horfes mif- 
carry in fevers, are, that their mafters, or doGors, will 
not wait with patience, and let nature have fair play: 
that they generally negle& bleeding fufficiently at firit; 
and are conftantly forcing down fugar-fops, or other 
food, in a horn, as if a horfe muft be flarved in a few 
days if he did not cat: then they ply him twice or 


which (excepting a very few cafes) muft be extremely generals. 
(excepting a very ) y 


pernicious to a horfe, whofe diet is naturally fimple, 
and whofe ftomach and blood, unaccufomed to fuch 
heating medicines, muft be greatly injured, and with- 
out doubt are often inflamed by fuch treatment. 
Dilute the blood with plenty of water, or white 
drink ; let his diet be warm bran-mafhes, and his hay 
{prinkled. Should the fever rife, which will be known 
by the fymptoms above defcribed, give him an ounce 


of nitre thrice a-day in his water, or made up in a ball: 


with honey. Let his body be kept cool and open, with 
the opening drink, given twice or thrice a-week 3- Or 


an ounce of falt of tartar may be given every day,, 


diffolved in his water, for that purpofe, omitting 
then the mitre. After a week’s treatment in this 
manner, the cordial ball may be given once or twice 
a-day, with an infufion of liquorice-root {weetened 
with honey; to which may be added, when the phlegm 
is tough, or cough dry and hufky, a quarter of a pint 
of linfeed or fallad oil, and the fame quantity of oxy- 
mel fquills. 

The following cooling purge is very proper to give 
at the decline of the diftemper, and may be repeated 
three or four times. 

T xz two ounces of fenna, anifeed and fennel brui- 
fed each half an ounce : falt of tartar three dramss 
let them infufe two hours in a pint of boiling wa- 
ter; ftrain off, and diffolve in it three ounces of 
Glauber’s falt, and two of cream of tartar ; give 
for a dofe in the morning. 

This purge generally works before night very gen- 
tly; and in fevers, and all inflammatory diforders, is 
infinitely preferable to any other phyfic. 

Before we clofe this fe€tion on fevers, it may be no 
improper hint to the curious, to take notice, that a 
horfe’s pulfe fhould more particularly be attended to 
than is cuftomary, as a proper eftimate may thereby be 
made both of the degree and violence of the fever pre- 
fent, by obferving the rapidity of the blood’s motions 
and the force that the heart and arteries labour with 
to propel it round. The higheft calculation that has. 
been made of the quicknefs of the pulfe in a healthy 
horfe, is, that it beats about 40 ftrokes in a minute 
fo that in proportion to the increafe above this num- 
ber, the fever is rifing, and if farther increafed to above 
50 the fever is very high. B: 

How often the pulfe beats in a minute may eafily 
be difcoyered by meafuring the time with a ftop- 


watch or minute fand-glafs, while your hand is laid. 


on the horfe’s near fide, or your fingers on any artery: 
thofe which run up on each fide the neck are gene- 
rally to be feen beating, as well as felt, a little above 
the cheft ; and one withinfide each leg may be traced 
with the finger. 

A due attention to the pulfe is fo important an are 
ticle, in order to form. a proper judgment in fevers, 
that it would appear amazing it has fo much been ne- 
gle&ted, if one did not recolle@, that the generality of 
farriers are fo egregioufly ignorant, that they have no 
manner of conception of the blood’s circulation, nor in 
general have they ability enough to diftinguith the difs 
ference between an artery and a vein.—With fuch 
pretty guardians do we intruft the healths and lives of 
the molt valuable of animals ! 
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| Pleurify, Sect. 1X. Of a Pleurify, and an Inflammation of 


Inflamma- 
tion of the the Lungs, Oc. 


auLunys, &Cc. a 8 ‘ 
ay 1. Tese diforders have fearce been mentioned by 


4 any writer on farriery before Mr Gibfon; who, by fre- 
quently examining the carcafes of dead horfes, found 
them fubje& to the different kinds of inflammations 
here defcribed. 

In order to diftinguifh thefe diforders from others, 
we fhall defcribe the fymptoms in Mr Gibfon’s own 
words. 

« A pleurify, then, which is an inflammation of the 
pleura ; and a peripneumony, which is an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs; have fymptoms very much alike; 
with this difference only, that in a pleunfy a horfe 
fhows great uneafinefs, and fhifts about from place to 
place; the fever, which at firft is moderate, rifes fud- 
denly very high; in the beginning he often ftrives to 
lie down, but ftarts up again immediately, and fre- 
quently turns his head towards the affected fide, which 
has caufed many to miftake a pleuritic diforder for the 
gripes, this fign being common to both, though with 
this difference: in the gripes, a horfe frequently lies 
down and rolls; and, when they are violent, he will 
alfo have convulfive twitches, his eyes being turned up, 
and his limbs ftretched out, as if he were dying ; his 
ears and feet are fometimes occafionally hot, and fome- 
times as cold as ice; he falls into profufe [weats, and 
then into cold damps ; ftrives often to ftale and dung, 
but with great pain and difficulty ; which fymptoms 
generally continue till he has fome relief: but, in a 

leurify, a horfe’s ears and feet are always burnin 

five, his mouth parched and dry, his pulfe hard Hy 
quick: even fometimes, when he is nigh dying, his 
fever is continued and increafing; and though in the 
beginning he makes many motions to lie down, yet af- 
terwards he reins back as far as his collar will permit, 
and makes not the leaft offer to change his pofture, 
but flands panting with fhort ftops, and a difpofition 
to cough, till he has fome relief, or drops down. 

«¢ In an inflammation of the lungs, feveral of the 
fymptoms are the fame; only in the beginning he is 
lefs a€tive, and never offers to lie down during the 
whole time of his ficknefs ; his fever is ftrong, breath- 
ing difficulty and attended with a fhort cough: and 
whereas, in a pleurify, a horfe’s mouth is generally 
parched and dry ; in an inflammation of the lungs, 
when a horfe’s mouth is open, a ropy flime will run 
out in abundance ; he gleets alfo at the nofe a reddith 
or yellowifh water, which fticks like glue to the infide 
of his noftrils. 

«‘ In a pleurify, a horfe heaves and works violently 
at his flanks, with great reftleffnefs, and for the mott 
part his belly is tucked up: but in an inflammation of 
the lungs, he always fhows fulnefs; the working of 
his flanks is regular, except after drinking and fhifting 
his pofture ; and his ears and feet are for the moft part 
cold, and often in damp fweats.” 

2. The cure of both thefe difordersis the fame. In 
the beginning a ftrong horfe may lofe three quarts of 
blood, the next day two quarts more; and, if fymp- 
toms do not abate, the bleedings muft be repeated, a 
quart at a time ; for it is fpeedy, large, and quick-re- 
peated bleedings that are in thefe cafes chiefly to be de- 
pended on. But ifa horfe has had any previous weak- 
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nefs, or is old, you muft bleed him in lefs quantities, Pleurify, 
and oftener. Mr Gibfon recommends rowels on each !®flamma~ 
fide the breaft, and one on the belly ; and a bliftering baat) fo 
ointment to be rubbed all over his brifket upon the ees 
foremott ribs. r 

The diet and medicines fhould be both cooling, at- 
tenuating, relaxing, and diluting. After the opera- 
tion of bleeding, therefore, Mr Taplin * directs ‘ to 
have ready fome bran and very {weet hay cut {mall, and 
{calded together ; which place hot in the manger, that 
the fumes may be imbibed as an internal fomentation 
to relax the rigidity of the glands, and excite a dif- 
charge from the noftrils fo foon as poflible. ‘The very 
nature of this cafe, and the danger to which the horfe 
is expofed, fufficiently point out the propriety and con- 
fiftency of exerting all poffible alacrity to obtain relief, 
or counteraé the difeafe in its firft tage: therefore let 
the fumigation of fcalded bran and hay be repeated 
every four or five hours, and the following decodétion 
prepared without delay : 

‘«* Peart barley, raifins f{plit, and Turkey figs fliced, 
each fix ounces ; ftick liquorice bruifed, two oun- 
ces. Boil thefe in a gallon of water till reduced 
to three quarts; ftrain off; and, while hot, ftir in 
one pound of honey, and, when cold, a pint of 
diftilled vinegar; giving an ounce of nitre ina . 
pint of this decotion every four, five, or fix 
hours, according to the ftate. and inveteracy of the 
difeafe. : 

‘¢ If relief is not obtained fo foon as expected, and 

the horfe is coftive, give a glyfter, with 

«Two quarts of common gruel; coarfe fugar fix 
ounces; Glauber falts four ounces; tincture of 
jalap two ounces; and a quarter of a pint of olive 
oil, This muft be repeated every 24 hours, or of- 
tener, if neceflary. 

‘«¢ Should the fymptoms ftill continue violent, with- 
out difcovering any figns of abatement ; after waiting | 
a proper time for the effect of previous adminiftrations, 
Yet the bleeding be repeated, in quantity proportioned 
to the urgency of fymptoms, continuing the decoé¢tion 
and nitre every three or four hours, and repeating the 
glyfter if plentiful evacuations have not been obtained 
by the former injection. 

‘* The diluting drink, before prefcribed, is introdu- 
ced here in preference to a ball, that its medicinal effi- 
cacy may be expeditioufly conveyed to the feat of dif- 
eafe. So foon as the wifhed-for advantages are obfer- 
ved, and the predominant and dangerous fymptoms be- 
gin to fubfide, when he labours lefs in refpiration, is 
brifker in appearance, heaves lefs in the flank, dungs 
frequently, ftales freely, runs at the nofe, eats his warm 
mathes of {calded bran, with four ounces of honey to 
each, and will drink thin gruel for his common drink 
(in each draught of which fhould be diffolved two oun- 
ces of cream of tartar) ; in fhort, fo foon as every ap- 
pearance of danger is difpelled, the management may 
be the fame as in a common cold; giving one of the 
following balls every morning for a fortnight, leaving 
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off the mafhes and diluting drink by degrees, and vary- 


ing the mode of treatment as circumftances may dictate, 

*‘ Castite foap, fix ounces; gum ammoniacum, two 

ounces; anife and cummin feeds (in powder), 

each four ounces; honey fufficient to form the 
mafs, which divide into a dozen balls. 

Q 2 “To 
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‘¢ To prevent any ill effets that may arife from the 
Inflamma- bad condition of the matter that has fo long overloaded 
sail Hae the veffels of the lungs, fuch as the formation of ul- 
pail ea A cers, knots, or tubercles, the beft method will be, fo 
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Pleurify, 


GEAR ath | Me Sect. X 
neceflary circumfpe@tion as to quantity, let the twa Cough and 
ounces of nitre be given punttually every night and Afhma. 
morning in the water, as particularized @ider the are 77 


foon as the horfe (with great care, gentle exercife, mo- 
derate and regular feeding ) has recovered in a tolerable 
degree his natural flrength, to put him upon the fol- 
lowing gentle courfe of phyfic; and it will become 
more immediately neceflary, where the horfe bears-a- 
bout him remnants of the diftemper, either in a gleet 
from the nofe, rattling in his throat, difficulty of 
breathing, or heaving in the flanks. 

“* Socororine aloes nine drams; rhubarb and jalap 
each a dram and a half; gum ammoniacum, 
calomel, and ginger, each a dram; oil of juni- 
per fixty drops; fyrup of buckthorn fufficient to 
make a ball, 

‘¢ Six clear days or more, if the horfe is weak, fhould 

be allowed. between each dofe.”’ 

There is alfo. an extérnal pleurify, or inflammation 
of the mufcles between the ribs, which, when not pro- 
perly treated, proves the foundation of tHat diforder 
called the che/t-founder ; for if the inflammation is not 
difperfed in time, and the vifcid blood and juices fo 
attenuated by internal medicines that a free circula- 
tion is obtained, fuch a ftiffnefs and inaétivity will re- 
main on thefe parts, as will not eafily be removed, 
and which is generally known by the name of che/- 
founder. 

The figns of this inflammation, or external pleurify, 
are a ftiffnefs of the body, fhoulders, and fore-legs ; 
attended fometimes with a fhort dry cough, and a 
‘fhrinking when handled in thofe parts. 

Bleeding, foft pectorals, attennants, and gentle purges, 
are the internal remedies; and, externally, the parts 
affected may be bathed with equal parts of fpirit of fal 
ammoniac and ointment of marfhmallows or oil of ca- 
momile. 

Thefe outward inflammations frequently fall into the 
infide of the fore-leg, and fometimes near the fhoulder ; 
forming abfceffes, which terminate the diforder. 


Sect. X. Of a Cough, and Afthma. 


Tue confequences of colds negleéted or injudicioufly 
treated, are fettled habitual coughs, afthmas, broken- 
wind, and confumption. 

_ Of coughs two are chiefly diftinguifhed. The one 
is loofe, almoft continual, and increafing to violence 
upon the leaft motion: the other is a fhort dry cough, 
preceded by a hufky hollow kind of wheezing, as if 
refpiration was obftructed by fragments of hay or corn 
retained in the paflage. This laft is the kind of 
cough called afhma-by moft writers, and for which 
mercurial purges have been recommended. Thefe, 
however, Mr Taplin ob{erves, may perhaps be exhibi- 
ted with more propriety after the admini‘tration of a 
courfe of the following balls, fhould they fail in the de- 
fired effe&. Bleeding mult be firft performed, and oc- 
’ eafionaily repeated in {mall quantities, till the glandular 
inflammation and irritability are allayed, and the blood 
fo attenuated by the conitant ufe of nitre, as. to 
render the circulation free.through the finer veffels of 
the lungs. from the obftru€tions in which all the diffi- 
eulties proceed. Bleeding having taken place with the 


ticle Colds, continuing one of the following balls every 
morning for a fortnight or three weeks, that a fair and 
decifive trial may be obtained. 

Detergent Peéoral Ball.—Taxet of Cattile foap, ani- 
feed, and liquorice powders, each five ounces $ 
Barbadoes tar, fix ounces; gum ammoniacum, 
three ounces; balfam of Tolu, one ounce ; honey 
(if required) to make a mafs; which divide into a 
dozen balls. 

If there fhould appear no abatement of the fymp- 
toms after the above trial, bleeding muft be repeated, 
and mercurials had recourfe to. Mr Taplin advifes 
“* two dofes of mercurial phyfic to be given eight days 
apart, and prepared by the addition of a dram and a 
half of calomel to either of the purging balls (under the 
articles of purging) beft calculated for the horfe’s 
firength and condition. After which repeat the above 
pectoral balls, with the addition of gum myrrh, Ben- 
jamin and Venice turpentine, each two ounces 3 divi- 
ding the mafs into balls of two ounces each, repeating 
them every morning till the above proportion (with 
thefe additions) are totally confumed.”’ 

The other kind, or that long loud hollow cough 
which is almoft inceffant, and continually increafing 
upon the leait hurry in exercife, proceeds equally from 
irritability and the aétion of the flimy mucus upon the 
glands in refpiration, as well as the vifcidity and flug- 
gith motion of the blood through the finer paflages ; 
but yields to remedies with much lefs difficulty than the 
althmatic. In this cafe, asin the other, bleeding mult 
be premifed, and followed byamath compounded of equal 
parts of bran and oats, into which mutt be ftirred and 
diffolved, while hot, honey four ounces. This math 
mult be repeated, with two ounces of nitre in the wae 
ter, without intermiffion, every night and morning ; yi- 
ving alfo every morning. the following ball, being an 
improvement by Mr ‘faplin upon the cordial ball of 
Braken. ~ 

Taxe Turkey figs, Spanifh liquorice, anifeed, and 
liquorice’ powders, each four ounces 3 Carraway 
feeds, elecampane, and anifated balfam, each iwo 
ounces ; faffron, ginger (in powder), and oil of 
anifeed, each fix drachms; honey ivfficient to 
form the mafs; and divide into twelve balls; of 
which let one be given every morning. 

The figs and faffron are to be beat to a pafte in the 
mortar previous to their incorporation with the other 
articles, the Spanith liquorice is to be foftened over 
the fire by boiling in a {mall quantity of {pring-water, 
and the whole of the ingredients mixed in a proper 
manner. ‘* Thefe balls (fays our author) are power- 
fully cordial and rettorative ; they promote glandular 
excretion, warm-and {ftimulate the ftomach to the ex- 
pulfion of wind, enliven the circulation, and invigorate. 
the whole frame, as has been fufficiently afcertained by, 
their inftantaneous cffeét in the chafe, where their ex- 
cellence has been repeatedly eftablifhed ; but more par- 
ticularly in deep. {wampy countries, when, after a fevere 
burft, or a repetition of ftrong leaps, the horfe has been 
fo off his wind, or in fa@, nature fo exhauited, as not 
to be able to proceed a ftroke farther ; the immediate 
adminiftrationof a fingle ball has not only afforded in. 

flant: 
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Broken ftant relief, but the horfe gone through the day with his 


Wind. 


ufual alacrity.” 

Before clofing this feGtion, it may be neceflary to 
obferve, that fome young horfes are fubje€&t to coughs 
on cutting their teeth; their eyes alfo are affected 
from the fame caufe. In thefe cafes, always bleed ; 
and if the cough is obftinate, repeat it, and give warm 
mathes ; which, in general, are alone fufficient to re- 
move this complaint. 


Sect. XI. Of a Broken Wind. 
Tus diforder, Mr Gibfon is inclined to think, fre- 


quently originates from injudicious or hafty feedin, of 
young horfes for fale; by which means the growth of 
the lungs, and all the contents within the cheft, are fo 
increafed, and in a few years fo preternaturally enlar- 
ged, that the cavity of the cheft is not capacious enough 
for them to expand themfelves in and perform their 
functions. 

A narrow contraGted cheft with large lungs may 
fometimes naturally be the caufe of this diforder : and 
it has been obferved, that horfes rifing eight years old 
are as liable to this diftemper, as, at a certain period of 
life, men are to fall into afthmas, confumptions, and 
chronic difeafes. , 

The reafon why it becomes more apparent at this 
age. may be, that a horfe comes to his full ftrength 
and maturity at this time; at fix, he commonly finifh- 
es his growth in height ; after that time he lets down 
his belly and f{preads, and all his parts are grown to 
their full extent; fo that the preflure on the lungs and 
midriff is now more increafed. 

But how little weight foever thefe reafons may have, 
repeated diffeGtions have given ocular proofs of a pre- 
ternatural largenefs, not only of the lungs of broken- 
winded horfes, but of their heart and its bag, and of 
the membrane which divides the cheft; as well as of 


»a@ remarkable thinnefs in the diaphragm or midriff, 


This difproportion has been obferved to be fo great, 
that the heart and lungs have been almoft of twice 
their natural fize, perfe@ly found, and without any 
ulceration whatever, or any defeét in the wind- pipe or 
its glands. Hence it appears, that this enormous fize of 
the lungs, and the fpace they occupy, by hindering the 
free aGion of the midriff, is the chief caufe of this dif- 
order: and as the fubftance of. the lungs was found 
more flefhy than ufual, they of courfe muft lofe a great 
deal of their {pring and tone. 

Whoever confiders a broken- wind in this light, muft 
own that it may be reckoned among the incurable dif- 
tempers of horfes ; and that all the boafted pretenfions 
to cure are vain and frivolous, fince the utmoft fkill can 
amount to no more than now-and then palliating the 
fymptoms, and mitigating their violence. 

We fhall therefore only lay down fuch methods as 
may probably prevent this diforder, when purfued in 
time. Butif they fhould not fucceed, we fhall offer 
{cme remedies and rules to mitigate its force, and make 
a horfe as.ufeful as poffible under this malady. 

It is ufual, before a broken-wind appears, for a horfe 
to have a dry obilinate cough, without any viftble fick- 
nefs or lofs of appetite; but, on the contrary, a dif- 
pofition to foul feeding, eating the litter, and drinking 
much water 


la. order then to prevent, as much as poffible, this. 
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diforder, bleed him, and give him the mercurial phyfic Broken 


above prefcribed, which fhould be repeated two or three 
times. 

The following balls are then to be taken for fome 
time, which have been found extremely efficacious in 
removing obftinate coughs. 

Taxe aurum mofaicum, finely powdered, eight oun- 
ces; myrrh and elecampane, powdered, each four 
ounces; anifeeds and bay-berries, each an ounce 3 
faffron, half an ounce; make into balls with oxy- 
mel {quills. 

The aurum mofaicum is made of equal parts of quick- 
filver, tin, fal ammoniac, and fulphur. We give this 
medicine as ftrongly recommended by Mr Gibfon; but 
how far the aurum mofaicum may cvntribute to its ef- 
ficacy, may perhaps juttly be difputed: as a fubftitute 
in its room, therefore, for this purpofe, we recommend 
the fame quantity of powdered {quills, or gum ammo- 
niacum, or equal parts of each. 


Broken- winded horfes fhould eat fparinely of hays. | 


which as well as their corn may be wetted with cham- 
ber lye, or fair water ; as this will make them lefs cra 
ving after water. 

The volatile falts in the urine may make it prefer- 
able to #ater, and may be the reafon why garlic is 
found fo efficacious in thefe cafes; two or three cloves 
given at a time in a feed, or three ounces of garlic 
bruifed, and boiled ina quart-of milk and water, and 
given every other morning for a fortnight, having been 
found very ferviceable ; for by warming and ftimula- 
ting the folids, and diffolving the tenacious juices which 
choke up the veflels of the lungs, thefe complaints are 
greatly relieved. 

Careful feeding and moderate exercife has greatly 
relieved broken-winded horfes. ‘ 

Horfes fent to grafs in order to be cured of an ob-. 
ftinate cough, have- often returned completely broken- 
winded, where the pafture has been rich and fucculent,, 
fo that they have had their bellies conftantly full. As. 
the ill confequences therefore are obvious. where you: 
have not the conveniency of turning out your horfe. 
for a conftancy, you may foil him for a month or 
two with young green barley, tares, or any other young, 
herbage. 

To purfive thick-winded horfes,, Barbadoes and. 
common tar have often been given with fuccefs, to the 
quantity of two {poonfuls, mixed with the yolk of an 
egg, diffolved in warm ale, and given fafling two or. 
three times a-week,, efpecially thofe days you hunt or 
travel. 

But in order to make all-thefe forts of horfes of any: 
real fervice to you, the grand point is to have a parti-- 
cular regard to their diet, obferving a juft economy: 
both in that and their exercife;. giving but a moderate. 
quantity of hay, corn, or water, at a time, and moift- 
ening the former, to prevent their requiring too much: 
of the latter, and never exercifing them but with mo- 
deration, as has before been obferved. The following 
alterative ball may. be given once a fortnight or three. 
wecks, and as it operates very gently, and requires no. 
confinement but:on thofe days it is given- (when warm: 
meat and water are neceflary), it may be. continued for. 
two or three months. 

axe focotorine aloes fix drams; myrrh, galbanum,, 

and ammoniacum, of. each.two drams 3, bay-ber- 
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ries half an ounce: make into a ball with a fpoon- 
ful of oil of amber, and a fufficient quantity of 
fyrup of buckthorn. 

Mr Taplin ridicules the idea of overgrown lungs, 


‘and fuggefts the following as grounds of a more ra- 


tional opinion concerning the fource of this difeafe. 

‘* Whether horfes who have been in the habit of 
full or foul feeding, with a very trifling portion of ex- 
ercife, and without any internal cleanfing from evacu- 
ations, compulfively obtained by purgatives or diure- 
tics, may not conftantly engender a quantity of vifeid, 


‘tough, phlegmatic, matter ; which accumulating by 
‘flow degrees, may fo clog and fill up fome of that in- 


finity of minute paflages with which the lungs are 
Known to abound, as probably to obftru@ the air vef- 
fels ia their neceflary expanfion for the office of refpi- 
ration? And whether this very probable obftru€tion 
or partial fuppreflion may not in fudden,-hafty, and 
long continued exertions, rupture others, and by fuch 


- local deficiency affe& the elafticity of the whole? The 


probability, and indeed great appearance of this pro- 
grefs, has ever influenced me moft forcibly to believe, 
that fuch obftructions ence formed, the evil accumu- 
lates, till a multiplicity of the veffels become imper- 
vious, and render the lungs, by their conflant ‘accumu- 
lation and diftention, too rigid for the great and ne- 
ceflary purpofe of refpiration.” 

That fuch adefe€t may fometimes occur, as a cheft 
too narrow for lungs of an uncommon extenfion, that 
conflitute naturally what are called thick-qwinded horfes, 
our author does not deny: in which cafes, it is agreed, 
there is no hope of a cure, nor fcarcely of any allevia- 
tion. But he will by no means admit the above de- 
formity to be a cafe of common occurrence, far lefs 
that it is the univerfal or even the moft ordinary caufe 
of broken wind. 

“It cannot but be obferved (fays he) what an anxious 
defire a broken-winded horfe always difplays to obtain 
water; a felf-evident conviction he is rendered uneafy 
by fome glutinous adhefive internal fubftance, that in- 
ftinét alone prompts the animal to expe drinking 
may wafh away: onthe contrary, if, as Bartlet and 
Gibfon fuppofe, ‘ the lungs are too large for the cheft,’ 
every thing that increafes the bulk of the abdomen or 
vifcera (and confequently the preffure upon the dia- 
phragm) muft increafe the difquietude, which is natural 


- to believe from the fagacity of animals in other in- 


ftances, they would in this moft carefully avoid.” 

Mr Taplin therefore concludes, that if his hypothe- 
fis is founded in fat (which circumftances will not al- 
low him the leaft reafon to doubt), a cure may certain- 
ly be expected, provided the attempt is made upon the 
firft appearance of the difeafe ; though he does not 
hold out the probability where the original caufe has 
been of long ftanding, and no attempts made to re- 
lieve. ’ 

In attempting the cure, the natural and obvious in- 
dications are, To promote the neceflary evacuations in 
the firft inflance, to attenuate the vifcidity of the glu- 
tinous obftructed matter, and to deterge the paflages 
by a ftimulation of the folids. Bleeding is therefore 
the firit meafure ; and it ought to be repeated at pro- 
per intervals in moderate quantities, till divefted of the 
coat of fize and livid appearance that are certain figns 
of the lungs being ob{tru&ted either by vifcidity or in- 
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flammation. After bleeding, the horfe muft go thro’ Confumg 


a regular courfe of the mild purging balls prefcribed 
after recovery from pleurefy. They: are flightly im- 
pregnated with mercurial particles, and blended with 
the gums form a moft excellent medicine for the pur- 
pofe. In three days after the operation of the third 
dofe, Mr Taplin dire&ts to begin upon the following 
detergent balfamics, and continue to give one ball 
every morning, fo long as may be thought neceffary 
to form a fair opinion whether the advantage is gained 
or relief likely to be obtained. 

Taxe of the beft white foap eight ounces; gum 
guaiacum and ammoniacum, each three ounces ; 
myrrh and Benjamin, anifeed and liquorice, each 
two ounces; balfam of Peru, Tolu, and oil of a- 
nifeed, each half an’ ounce ; Barbadoes tar fuffi- 
‘cient to make a mafs, which divide into twenty 
balls. 

It is neceffary to be firiGtly obferved, that during 
this courfe hay and water are to be difpenfed with a 
very {paring hand, fo as to prevent too great an accu- 
mulation in the ftomach or inteftines, that an obferva- 
tion may be made with the greateft certainty, whether 
any hopes of fuccefs from medicine may be juftly en- 
tertained; if not, farther expence will be unadvifable, 
as it will appear, after fuch trial, an incurable malady 
at all events, and only fufceptible of palliation. 


SecT. XI. Of a Gonfumption. 


When a confumption proceeds from a defe@ in a 
horfe’s lungs or any principal bowel, the eyes look 
dull; the ears and feet are moftly hot’ he coughs fharply 
by fits; fneezes much, and frequently groans with it; 
his flanks have a quick motion: he gleets often at the 
nofe, and fometimes throws out a yellowifh curdled 
matter ; and he has little appetite to hay, but will eat 
corn, after which he generally grows hot. 

As to the cure, ene of the principal things is bleed: 
ing in {mall quantities {a pint, or pint and half, from 
fome horfes is fufficient), which fhould be repeated as 
often as the breath is more than ordinarily oppreffed. 
Pectorals may be given to palliate prefent fymptoms 3 
but as diffeétions have difcovered both the glands of 
the lungs and mefentery to be fwelled, and often indu- 
rated, the whole ftrefs lies on mercurial purges, and 
the following ponderous alteratives, given interme- 
diately. 

Take native cinnabar, or cinnabar of antimony, one 
pound, powdered very fine, and add-the fame 
quantity of gum guiacum and nitre; give the horfe 
-an ounce of this powder twice a-day, wetting his 
feeds. 

The fpring-grafs is often extremely ferviceable; but 
the falt. mafhes are to be preferred, and to be more 
depended on than medicines ; for great alterations are 
thereby made in the blood and juices, and no {mall be- 
nefit arifes from open air and proper exercife. 


> 


Sect. XII. Of Apoplexy or Staggers, Lethargy, 
| Epilepsy, and Palfy. 


Farriers generally include all diftempers of the 
head under two denominations, viz. flaggers and convul- 
Jfions, wherein they always fuppofe the head primarily 


But in treating thefe diforders, we will di- 
* Ringuifh 


affected. 


tron, 
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pplexy, ftinguifh between thofe that are peculiar to the head, 
Phargy, as having their fource originally thence; and thofe that 
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are only concomitants of fome other difeafe. 

In an apoplexy a horfe drops down fuddenly, with- 
out other fenfe or motion than a working at his flanks. 

The previous fymptoms are, drowfinefs; watery 
eyes, fomewhat full and inflamed; a difpofition to reel; 
feeblenefs; a bad appetite; the head almoft conftantly 
hanging, or refting on the manger; fometimes with 
little or no fever, and farce any alteration in the dung 
or urine; the horfe is fometimes difpofed to rear up, 
and apt to fall back when handled about the head; 
which is often the cafe with young horfes, to which it 
does not fuddenly prove mortal, but with proper help 
they may fometimes recover. If the apoplexy pro- 
ceeds from wounds or blows on the head, or matter on 
the brain ; befides the above fymptoms, the horfe will 
be frantic by fits, efpecially after his feeds, fo as to 
ftart and fly at every thing. Thefe cafes feldom ad- 
mit of a perfe& recovery ; and when horfes fall down 
fuddenly, and work violently at their flanks, without 
any ability to rife after a plentiful bleeding, they fel- 
dom recover. 

All that can be done is toempty the veffels as {pee- 
dily as poffible, by ftriking the veins in feveral parts at 
once, bleeding to four or five quarts; and to raife up 
the horfe’s head and fhoulders, fupporting them with 
plenty of firaw. If he furvives the fit, cut feveral 
rowels: give him night and morning glyflers prepared 
with a ftrong decoétion of fenna and falt, or the pur- 
ging glyfter mentioned in the dire&tions; blow once 
a day up his noftrils a dram of powder of afarabacca, 
which will promote a great difcharge ; afterwards two 
or three aloetic purges fhould be given; and to fecure 
him from a relapfe, by attenuating and thinning his 
blood, give him an ounce of equal parts of antimony 
and crocus metallorum for a month; or, which is pre- 
ferable, the fame quantity of cinnabar of antimony and 
gum guaiacum. 

If the fit preceeds only from fulnefs of blood, high 
feeding, and want of fufficient exercife, ora fizy blood 
(which is often the cafe with young horfes, who though 
they reel, ftagger, and fometimes fuddenly fall down, 
yet are catily cured by the above method), an opening 
diet with f{calded bran and barley will be neceflary for 
fome time; and the bleeding may be repeated in {mall 
quantities. 

As to the other diforders of the head, fuch as le- 
thargy or fleeping evil, epilepfy or falling-ficknefs, ver- 
tigo, frenzy, and madnefs, convulfions, and paralytical 
diforders, as they are moft of them to be treated as the 
apoplexy and epilepfy, by bleeding and evacuations, 
with the alteratives there direéted, we fhall wave treat- 
ing of them feparately ; but mention fome particular 
rules to diftinguith them, according to the plan we laid 
down; and then offer fome general remedies for che fe- 
veral purpofes. 

In an epilepfy or falling ficknefs, the horfe reels and 
ffaggers, his eyes are fixed in his head, he has no fenfe 
of what he is doing, he ftales and dungs infenfibly, he 
runs round and falls fuddenly ; fometimes he is immove- 
able, with his legs ftretched out as “if he was dead, 
xcept only a quick motion of his heart and lungs, 
which caufes a violent working of his flanks; fometimes 


dee has involuntary motions, and fhaking of his limbs,. 
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fo ftrong, that he has not only beat and fpurned his Apoplexy, 
litter, but the pavement with it; and with thefe alter. Lethargy, 


nate fymptoms a horfe has continued more than three 
hours, and then has as furprifingly recovered: at the 
going off of the fit, he generally foams at the mouth, 
the foam being white and dry, like what comes from a 
healthful horfe when he champs on the bit. 

But in all kinds of gripes, whether they proceed from 
diforders in the guts or retention of urine, a horfe is 


‘often up and down, rolls and tumbles about; and when 


he goes to lie down, generally makes feveral motions 
with great feeming carefulnefs, which fhows he has a 
fenfe of his pains and if he lies ftretched out for any 
time, it is generally but for a fhort fpace. 

Epilepfies and convulfions may arife from blows on 
the head, too violent exercife, and hard ftraining; and 
from a fulnefs of blood, or impoverithed blood, and 
furfeits; which are fome of the caufes that denote the 
original diforder. 

In lethargic diforders, the horfe generally refts his 

head with his mouth in the manger, and his pole often 
reclined to one fide; he will fhow an inclination to eat, 
but generally falls afleep with his food in his mouth, 
and he frequently fwallows it whole without chewing +. 
emollient glyfters are extremely neceflary in this cafe, 
with the nervous balls recommended for the taggers. 
and convulfions; ftrong purges are not requifite, nor 
muft you bleed in too large quantities, unlefs the horfe 
be young and lufty. In old horfes, rowels and large 
evacuations are improper; but volatiles of all kinds are 
of ufe when they can be afforded: the alterative purge 
mentioned at the end of this fection may be given and. 
repeated on amendment. 
. This diftemper'is to be cured by thefe means, if the 
horfe is not old and patt his vigour. It is a good fign 
if he has a tolerable appetite, and drinks freely with 
out flabbering, and if he lies down and rifes up cares 
fully, though it be but feldom. 

But if a lethargic horfe does not lie down 3 if he is 
altogether ftupid and carelefs, and takes no notice of 
any thing that comes near him; if he dungs and ftales 
feldom, and even. while he fleeps and dozes, it is a had 
fign: if he runs at the nofe thick white matter, it may 
relieve him; but if a vifcid gleet, that fticks to his 
noftrils like glue, turn to a profufe running of ropy,. 
reddifh, and greenifh matter, it is an infallible fign ofa 
great decay of nature, and that it will prove deadly. 

Young horfes from four to fix years, are very fub- 
ject to convulfions, from botts in the {pring ; and the 
large coach breed more than the faddle. They are 
feized without any previous notice; and if botts and 
worms are difcovered in their dung, the caufe feems to.» 
be out of doubt, more efpecially if they have lately 
come out of a dealer’s hands. 

When this convulfion proceeds from a diftempera- 
ture of the midriff, or any of the principal bowels, it is 
to be diftinguifhed from botts and vermin by previous 
fymptoms ; the horfe falls off his ftomach, and grows 
gradually weak, feeble, and difpirited, in his work, and. 
turns-fhort-breathed with the leaft exercife. 

The lively defeription of that univerfal cramp or con- 
vulfion, called by fome the flag-evil which feizes all the 
mufcles of the body at once, and locks up the jaws, fo 
that it is impoffible almoft to force them open, we fhall 
give in Mr Gibfon’s own words, who fays: As cope 03 
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the horfe is feized, his head is raifed with his iofe to- 
wards the rack, his ears pricked up, and his tail cocked, 
looking with eagernefs as an hungry horfe when hay is 
put down to him, or like a high-f{pirited horfe when he 
1s put upon his mettle ; infomuch, that thofe who are 
ftrangers to fuch things, when they fee a horfe ftand in 
this manner, will fcarce believe any thing of confe- 
quence ails him ; but they are foon convinced, when 
they fee other fymptoms come on apace, and that his 
neck grows ftiff, cramped, and almoft immoveable: and 
if a horfe in this condition lives a few days, feveral knots 
will arife on the tendinous parts thereof, and all the 
mufcles both before and behind will be fo much pulled 
and cramped, and fo ftretched, that he looks as if he 
was nailed to the pavement, with his legs itiff, wide, 
and ftradling; his fkin is drawn fo tight on all parts of 
the body, that it is almoft impoffible to move it; and if 
trial be made to make him walk, he is ready to fall at 
every ftep, unlefs he be carefully fupported ; his eyes 
are fo fixed with the inaction of the mufcles, as give 
him a deadnefs in his looks; he f{norts and {neezes of- 
ten, pants continually with fhortnefs of breath; and this 
fymptom increafes continually till he drops down dead; 
which generally happens in a few days, unlefs fome 
fudden and very effeétual turn can be given to the dif- 
temper. 

In all thefe cafes the horfe fhould firft be bled 
plentifully, unlefs he is low in flefh, old, or lately 
come off any hard continued duty ; then you mutt be 
more fparing of his blood; afterwards give the fol- 
lowing ball : 

Take afafetida half an ounce, Ruffia caftor powdered 
two drams, valerian root powdered once ounce 3 
make into a ball with honey and oil of amber. 

This ball may be given twice a-day at firft; and then 

once, wafhed down with adeco@tion of mifletoe or va- 
lerian {weetened with liquorice or honey: an ounce of 
afafetida may be tied up ina piece of ftrong coarfe 
linen rag, and put behind his grinders to champ on. 
‘ The laxative purges and emollient glyfters fhould be 
given intermediately to keep the body open; but when 
the former balls have been taken a week or ten days, 
the following may be given once a-day with the vale- 
rian decoétion. 

Taxe cinnabar of antimony fix drams; afafetida 
half an ounce; ariftolochia, myrrh, and bay-ber- 
ries, of each two drams; make into a ball with 
treacle and oil of amber. 

This is the molt effeCtual method of treating thefe 
diforders; but when they are fufpe€ted to arife from 
botts and worms, which is generally the cafe, mercurial 
medicines muft lead the way, thus: 

Taxe mercurius dulcis and philonium, of each half 
an ounce; make into a ball with conferves of rofesy 
and give the horfe immediately : half the quantity 
may be repeated in four or five days. 

The following infufion fhould then be given, to the 
quantity of three or four horns, three or four times a- 
day, till the fymptoms abate; when the above nervous 
balls may be continued til] they are removed. 

Taxe penny-royal and rue of each two large hand- 
fuls, camomile flowers one handful, afafetida and 
caftor of each half an ounce, faffron and liquorice- 
root fliced of each two drams; infufe in two 
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quarts of boiling-water ;\ pour off from the ingre- 
cients as wanted. 

If the cattor is omitted¥add an ounce of afafetida. 

The ‘following ointment may be rubbed into the 
cheeks, temples, neck, fhoulders, {pine of the back, and 
loins, and wherever there is the greateft contractions 
and ftiffnefs. 

TAKE nerve and marfhmallow ointment of each four 
ounces, oil of amber two ounces, with a fufficient 
quantity of camphorate fpirit of wine; make a li- 
niment. ) 

When the jaws are fo locked up that medicines can- 
not be given by the mouth, it is more eligible to give 
them by way of glyfter: for forcing open the jaws by 
violence often puts a horfe into fuch agonies, that the 
fymptoms are.thereby increafed. 
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In this cafe alfo he muft be fupported by nourifhing . 


glyfters, made of milk-pottage, broths, &c. which mutt 
be given tothe quantity of three or four quarts a-day : 
glyfters of this kind will be retained, and abforbed into 
the blood ; and there have been inftances of horfes thus 
fupported for three weeks together, who muft otherwife 
have perifhed. ee 

Mr Gibfon mentions fome extraordinaty inftances of 
fuccefs in cafes of this fort by thefe methods, and re- 
peated frictions, which are extremely ferviceable in all 
convulfive diforders, and often prevent their being jaw- 
fet; they fhould be applied with unwearied diligence 
every two or three hours, wherever any ftiffnefs or con- 
trations in the mufcles appear; for a horfe in: this 
condition never lies down till they are in fome meafure 
removed. : 

The ufe of rowels in thefe cafes is generally unfuc- 
cefsful, the {kin being fo tenfe and tight, that they fel- 


dom digeft kindly, and fometimes mortify : fo that if 
they are applied, they fhould be put under the jaws, and \ 


in the breaft. . e 
The red-hot iron fo frequently run through the fore« 
top and mane, near the occipital bone, for this purpofe, 


has often been found to have deftroyed the cervical li- | 


gamente fe 

In paralytic diforders, where the ufe of a limb or 
limbs is taken away, the internals above recommended 
fhould be given; in order to warm, invigorate, and at- 
tenuate the blood; and the following itimulating em- 
brocation fhould be rubbed into the parts affeted. 

Take oil of turpentine four ounces, nerve ointment 

and oil of bys of each two ounces, camphor rub- 
bed fine one ounce, re@tified oil of amber three 
ounces, tinéture of cantharides one ounce. 

With this liniment the parts affected fhould be well 
bathed for a contiderable time, to make it penetrate ; 
and when the hind parts chiefly are lame, the back and 
loins fhould be well rubbed with the fame. To the 
nervous medicines above recommended may be added 
{nake-root, contrayerva, muftard-feéd, horfe-radifh root, 
fteeped in ftrong beer, or wine where it can be aiford- 
ed. Take the following for an example, which may 
be given to the quantity of three pints a-day alone, or 
two horns full may be taken after the nervous balls. 

Taxe {nake-root, contrayerva, and valerian, of each 

half an ounce ; muftard-feed and horfe-radifh root 
{craped, of each two ounces; long pepper two 
drams; infufe in three pints of ftrong wine. 
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Strangles When the horfe is recovering from any of the above 
and Vives. diforders, the following alterative purge may be repeat- 
ed two or three times, as it operates very gently. 

Take focotorine aloes one ounce, myrrh half an 
ounce, afafetida and gum ammoniacum of each 
two drams, faffron one dram; make into a ball 
with any fyrup. 


Where a retention of dung is the caufe of this dif- ‘ 


order, the great gut fhould firft be raked thoroughly 
with a {mall hand, after which plenty of emollient oily 
glytters fhould be thrown up, and the opening drink 
given, till the bowels are thoroughly emptied of their 
imprifoned dung. Their diet fhould for fome days be 
opening, and confift chiefly of fcalded bran, with flour 
of brimitone, fcalded barley, &c. 


Sect. XIV. Of the Strangles, and Vives. 


1. THe Strangles is a diftemper to which colts and 
young horfes are very fubje&. The fymptoms and 
progrefs of this difeafe are as follows: A dull heavinefs 
and inaétivity, lofs of appetite, and a hollow hufky 
cough, occafioned by the irritability of the inflamed 
glandular parts in the throat and about the root of the 
tongue. To excite a degree of moifture in the mouth 
that may allay this difagreeable fenfation, the horfe is 
often picking his hay, but eats little or none; a degree 
of fymptomatic heat comes on, and a confequent clam- 
minefs and thirit is perceptible. As the diftemper ad- 
vances, he becomes proportionally languid and inatten- 
tive; a {welling (with fometimes two or three fmaller 
f{urrounding it) is now difcovered to have formed itfelf 
between the jaw-bones, which is at firft very hard, 
exceeding painful, and vifibly increafing ; he now fwal- 
lows with difficulty, heaves in the flanks, and his whole 
appearance gives figns of the greateft diftrefs, 

The firft obje& for confideration is the ftate of the 
fubje&t: if the evacuations are regular (a8 they ge- 
nerally are), and the feverifh fymptoms moderate, 
let the fwelling be examined, and its fuppuration 
promoted. For this. purpofe (firft clipping away all 

. the long or fuperfluous hairs that cover or fur- 
round the part), foment with fmall double flannels, 
dipt in a ftrong deco€tion of camomile, marfh-mal- 
lows, or rofemary, for ten minutes, as hot as can be 
conveniently fubmitted to; and then apply a poultice 
prepared as follows, 

Taxe of coarfe bread, barley meal, and camomile or 
elder flowers, each a handful; boil over the fire 
in a fufficient quantity of milk, or in the decoc- 
tion for the fomentation ; into which flir about a 
third (of the whole quantity) of white-lily root, 
wafhed clean and pounded to a patte ; adding 
linfeed and fenugreek (in powder) of each an 

_ ounce; ftirring in, while hot, of turpentine two 
ounces, and of lard four, laying it on moderate- 
ly warm, and bandaging firm. . To ferve for two 
poultices. 

Both the fomentation and poultice muft be re- 
peated every night and morning till an opening in 
the {welling is effeéted, which generally happens in 
the courfe of five or fix-days. Upon the appearance 
of difcharge, the aperture may be a little enlarged with 
a biftory or the point of any tharp inftrument ade- 


‘quate to the purpofe, though this will he unneceffary: 


if the difcharge is made freely and easily of itfelf. The 
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part fhould then be drefled with the following oint- 
ment {pread on tow, ftill continuing the poultice over 
it to promote the digeftion, and prevent’ any remain- 
ing hardnefs. 

Taxe rofin and Bargandy pitch of each a pound 

and a half, honey and common turpentine each 
eight otinces, yellow wax four ounces, hog’s-lard 
one pound, verdigris finely powdered one ounce ; 
melt the ingredients together, but do not put in 
the verdigris till removed from the fire; and it 
fhould be ftirred in by degrees till the whole is 
grown {tiff and cool. 

If the fever and inflammation run high, and the fwel- 
ling be fo fituated as to endanger fuffocation, a mode- 
rate quantity of blood muft be taken away. 

In this diforder, mafhes muft be the conftant food, 
in {mall proportions, to prevent walte: in each of 
which Mr Taplin direéts to put of liquorice and ani- 
feed powders half an ounce, and about two ounces of 
honey, or in lieu of this lat a quart of malt: The 
drink, confiiting of warm water impregnated with a 
portion of fcalded bran or water-gruel, fhould be given 
in {mall quantities and often. The head mut be kept 
well covered with flannel, as the warmth will greatly 
tend to aflit in promoting the neceflary difcharge : 
tho’, unlefs circumftances and weather forbid, the horfe 
need not be confined, but fhould have the advantage of 
air and fhort gentle exercife. Nor fhould regular dref- 
fing, and the accuftomed courfe of flable difcipline, be 
omitted, but only ufed ina lefs degree than formerly 
when in health, 

This diftemper is feldom dangerous, unlefs from ne- 
gleG, ignorant treatment, or cruel ufage. It general- 
ly terminates with a running at the nofe, in a greater 
or lefs ‘degree; which fhould be frequently cleanfed from 
the infide of the noftrils, by means of a fponge fuffi- 
ciently moiftened in warm water, to prevent its acqui- 
ring an adhefion tothofe parts, or a foulnefs and fetor 
that would fhortly become acrimonious. 

If a hardnefs remains after the fores are healed up, 
they may be anointed with the following mercurial 
ointment. 

Taxe of crude mercury or quickfilver one ounce, 

Venice turpentine half an ounce; rub together in 
a mortar till the globules of the quickfilver are no 
longer vifible ; then add, by little and little, two 
ounces of ‘hog’s-lard, juft warm and liquefied ; 
and let the whole be kept clofe covered for ufe. 
When the horfe has recovered his ftrength, pur- 
ging will be neceffary. 

If a copious and offenfive difcharge from the noftrils 
fhould continue after the abfcefs is healed up, there will 
be reafon to fufpect the difeafe called glanders, treated 
of in a fubfequent feétion. 

2. The Vives or Ives differ from the ftrangles only 
in this; that the fwellings of the kernels feldom gather 
or come to matter, but by degrees perfpire off and dif- 
perfe by means of warm cloathing, anointing with the 
marfhmallow. ointment, a moderate bleeding, and a 
dofe or two of phyfic. But fhould the inflammation 
continue notwithftanding thofe means, a fuppuration 
muft be promoted by the methods recommended in the 
{trangles. 

When thefe fwellings appear in an old or full-aged 
horfe, they are figns of great malignity, and often of 
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Difeafes of an inward decay, as well as forerunners of the glan- 


ders. 
Sect. XV. Of the Difeafes of the Eyes. 


1. Tuecafes that moft frequently occur, requiring me- 
dical aid, or admitting of cure, are generally the effects 
either of cold, or of blows, bites, or other external inju- 
ries. In thofe proceeding immediately from cold, there is 
perceived an inflammation upon the globe of the eye, 
and internal furrounding parts, as the edges of the eye- 
lids, &c. Inftead of its former tranfparency, the eye has 
a thick cloudy appearance upon its outer covering, and 
is conftantly difcharging an acrid ferum, which in a 
fhort time almoft excoriates the parts in its paflage. 
The horfe drops his ears, becomes dull and fluggtth, 
is frequently fhaking his head as if to thake off the 
ears, and in every action difcovers pain and difquietude. 
In this cafe, after bleeding, the treatment prefcribed in 
the Se@ion of Colds mutt be adopted and perfevered in; 
and to cool the parts, and allay the irritation occafion- 
ed by the fealding ferum, let the eyes and furrounding 
parts be gently wathed twice or thrice every day with 
a fponge or tow impregnated with the following folu- 
tion : 

Sucar of lead one dram, white vitriol two 
{cruples, fpring water half a pint, brandy or cam- 
phorated {pirits one ounce or two table-fpoonfuls. 

If the inflammation -fhould not feem likely to abate, 
but to wear a threatening appearance, the following 
diuretic medicine muft be adminiftered. 

Casrive foap twelve ounces, yellow rofin and nitre 

‘(in powder) each eight ounces, powdered cam- 
phire one ounce, and oil of juniper fix drams ; 
mixed with a fufficient quantity of fyrup or ho- 
ney. The. mafs is to be divided into 12 balls, 
rolled up in liquorice or anifeed powder; one of 
which is. to be given every morning, ufing alfo 

entle work or moderate exercife. 

2. The effe&ts.ariling from blows or bites form diffe- 
rent appearances, according tothe feverity of the injury 
fuftained. Should inflammation and {welling proceed 
from either caufe, bleeding will be neceflary. without 
delay, and may be repeated at proper intervals till the 
fymptoms appear to abate; and let the parts be plen- 
tifully embrocated four times a-day with the following 
preparation of Goulard’s cerate. 

Extract of Saturn three drams; camphorated 
fpirits one ounce; river or pond water one pint. 
The extraé to be firft mixed with the f{pirits, and 
then the water to be added. 

If a large fwelling, laceration, or wound, attends; 
after wafhing with the above, apply a warm poultice of 
bread, milk, and a little of the lotton, foftened with a 
{mall portion of hog’s lard or olive oil. In cafes oflefs. 
danger, or in remote fituations where medicines. are 
not eafily procured, the following may be ufed as a 
fubftitute. 

Best white-wine vinegar half a pint, {pring water 
a quarter of a pint, and beft brandy a wine glafs 
or half a gill. 

3. As to the gutta ferena, catara@t, film, &c. thefe 
are cafes in which relief is very feldom obtained. 

The gutta ferena is a partial or univerfal lofs of fight, 
where no palpable defect or fault appears in the eye, 
except that the pupil is a little more enlarged or con- 


as well as the caufes and effects, fome of its fubjects 
being totally blind, and others barely enabled to diitin- 
guifh between light and darknefs. ‘The figns are a 
blacknefs of the pupil, an alteration of the fize of the 
eye, and its not contracting or dilating upon a fud- 
den expofure to any degree of light. In order to the 
cure, it is neceflary to attend to the caufe, and to ap- 


ply fuch remedies as that may indicate: though im 


truth it is a diforder in which, from whatever caufe ori+ 


ginating, no great expectation can be formed from 


medicine either internally or externally ; more particu- 
larly from: the former, the feat of difeafe being fo 
far out of the reach of medicinal aétion.. If the defe@ 


fhould be owing to a contraction of or compreffion up-. 


on the optic nerve, very little can be done with any ex- 
pectation of fuccefs ; and much lefs if it arifes from a 
palfy of that or any neighbouring part. 

A cataraét is adefeét in the cryftalline humour of the 
eye, which, becoming opaque, prevents the admiffion of 
thofe rays upon the retina chat conftitute vilion, 


is turned five coming fix; at which time one eye be- 
comes clouded, the eye-lids being {welled, and very often 
fhut up ; and a thin, water generally runs from the dif- 
eafed eye down the cheek, fo fharp as fometimes to 
excoriate the fkin; the veins of the temple, under 
the eye, and along the nofe, are turgid and full: though 
fometimes it happens that the eye runs but little. 
This diforder comes and goes till the cataraét is ripe s 
then all pain and running difappears, and the horfe be- 
comes totally blind, which is generally in about two: 
years. During this time fome horfes have more fre- 
quent returns than others; which continue in: fome a: 
week. or more, in others three or four; returning 
once in two or three months, and they are feldom fo. 
long as five without a relapfe. There is another kind 
of moon-blindne/s which is alfo.the forerunner of cata- 
ra¢ts, where no humour or weeping attends. The eye 
is never fhut up or clofed here, but will now and then: 
look thick and troubled, at which time the horfe fees: 
nothing diflinétly: when the eyes appear funk and pe-. 
rifhing, the cataracts are longer of coming to maturity s: 
and it is not unufual in this cafe for one eye to efcape.. 
Thefe cafes generally end in blindnefs of one if not: 
of both eyes. The moft promifing figns of recovery are 
when the attacks come more feldom, and their conti- 
nuance grows fhorter, and that they leave the cornea 
clear and tranfparent, and the globe plump and full. 

In all blemifhes or defeéts, where a thickening: of 


fome one of the coats, membranes, or humours of the: 


eye, has formed an appearance of cataraé or film, it 


has been. an eftablifhed cuftom among moft farriers to: 


beftow a plentiful application of corrofive powders, un- 
guents, and folutions, for the purpofes of obliteration ;. 
without refle@ing (as Mr Taplin obferves) upon the 
abfurdity of endeavouring to deftroy by corrofion, what: 
is abfolutely feparated from:the furface bya variety of 
membranous coverings, according to-the diftin@: feat 
of difeafe ; with which it is impoffible to bring the in- 
tended: remedy into contaét, without firlt deftroying 
the intervening or furrounding parts by which the in- 
ner delicate ftru€ture is fo numeroufly guarded. But 
in all diforders of this fort, whether moon-eyes or con- 

firrned: 


The: 
diforder called mocn eyes, are only cataracts forming.. 
Thefe generally make their appeatance when a horfe- 


the Eyes.. 
Neem percaeasd 
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“Clanders, firmed catara&ts with a weeping, general evacuations always attended with a {welling of the kernels or glands Glanders. 
| &—y— with internal alteratives can only take place. Indeed under the jaws; in every other refpeét the horfe is ge- ~~ 4 


the attempts to cure cataracts have hitherto generally 
produced only a palliation of the fymptoms, and fome- 
times have proved entirely deftru&tive. Yet early care, 
it is faid, has in fome inftances proved fuccefsful. T'o 
this end rowelling is prefcribed, with bleeding at pro- 
per intervals, except where the eyes appear funk and 
perifhing. It is alfo direted, during the violence of 
the fymptoms, to obferve a cooling treatment; giving 
the horfé two ounces of nitre every day mixed into a 
ball with honey ; and bathing the parts above the eye 
with verjuice or vinegar wherein rofe-leaves are infu- 
fed, to four ounces of which half a drachm of fugar of 
lead may be added. The {welling on the lid may af- 
terwards be bathed with a fponge dipt in equal parts of 
lime and Hungary water mixed together; and the fol- 
lowing cooling phyfic fhould be given every fourth day, 
till the eye becomes clear. 

Lenitive eleétuary and cream of tartar ef each four 
ounces, Glauber’s falts three ounces, fyrup of buck- 
thorn two ounces. 

When the weeping is by thefe means removed, the al- 
terative powders (fee the Section Of Alterative Me- 
dicines) fhould be given every day, till two or three 
pounds are taken, and after an interval of three months 
the fame courfe fhould be repeated. This method, ‘it 
is affirmed, has often been attended with good fuccefs, 
where the eyés have been full and no way perithed. 

4. The haws is a {welling and fponginefs that grows 
in the inner corner of the eye, fo large fometimes as to 
cover a part of the eye. ‘The operation here is eafily 
performed by cutting part of it away; but the farriers 
are apt to cut away too much: the wound may be 
drefled with honey of rofes; and if a fungus or fpongy 
fieth arifes, it fhould be fprinkled with burnt‘alum, or 
touched blue with vitriol. 


Secr. XVI. Of the Glanders. 
M. ve va Fosse has diftinguifhed feven different 


kinds of glanders, four ef which are incurable. 

‘Lhe firft proceeds from ulcerated lungs, the purulent 
matter of which comes up the trachea, and is dif- 
charged through the noftrils, like a whitifh liquor, 
fometimes appearing in the lumps and grumes: in this 
diforder, though the matter is difcharged from the no- 
ftrils, yet the malady is folely in the lungs. 

The fecond isa wafting humour, which ufually feizes 
horfes at the decline of a difeafe, caufed by too hard 
labour ; this defluxion alfo proceeds from the lungs. 

The third is a malignant difcharge, which attends 
the ftrangles fometimes, and falls upon the lungs, which 
runs off by the noftrils. 

The fourth is, ‘when an acrimonious humour in the 
farcy feizes thefe parts, where it foon makes terrible 
havock. 

The fifth kind we fhall deferibe by and by, as arifing 
from taking cold. 

The fixth kind is a difcharge from the ftrangles, 
which fometimes vents itfelf at the noftrils. 

In the feventh fort, which he calls the real glanders, 


the difcharge is either white, yellow, or greenith, fome-_ 


times ftreaked or tinged with blood: when the dif- 
eafe is of long ftanding, and the bones are fouled, the 
matter turns Wackifh, and becomes very fetid; and is 


nerally healthy and found, till the diftemper has been 
of fome continuance. 

It is always a bad fign when the matter fticks to the 
infide of the noftrils like glue or ftiff paite ; when the 
infide of the nofe is raw, and looks of a livid or lead 
colour; when the matter becomes bloody, and ftinks ; 
and when it looks of an afh-colour. But when only a 
limpid fluid is firft difcharged, and afterwards a whitifh 
matter, the gland under the jaw not increafing, and 
the diforder of no long continuance, we may expect a 
{peedy cure; for in this cafe, which arifes from taking 
cold after a horfe has been overheated, the pituitary 
membrane is but flightly inflamed, the lymph in the 
{mall veffels condenfed, and the glands overloaded, but 
not yet ulcerated. 

Our author affirms this difeafe to be altogether lo- 
cal; and that the true feat of it is in the pituitary mem- 
brane which lines the partition along the infide of the 
nofe, the maxillary finufes or cavities of the cheek- 
bones on each fide the nofe, and the frontal finufes or 
cavities above the orbits of the eyes: that the vifcera, 
as liver, lungs, &c. of glandered horfes, are in general 
exceeding found; and confequently that the feat of 
this diforder is not in thofe parts, as has been aflerted 
by moft authors. But on nicely examining by dif- 
fe&tion the heads of fuch horfes, he found the cavities 
above mentioned more or lefs filled with a vifcoug 
flimy matter; and the membrane which lines both 
them and the noftrils inflamed, thickened, and cor- 
roded with fordid ulcers, which in fome cafes had eat 
into the bones. 

It is a curious remark of our author, that the fub- 
lingual glands, or the kernels fituated under the jaw- 
bone, which are always fwelled in this diftemper, do 
not difcaarge their lymph into the mouth, as in man, 
but into the noftrils ; and that he conttantly found their 
obftruétion agreed with the difcharge: if one gland 
only was affected, then the horfe difcharged from one 
noftril only ; but if both were, then the difcharge was 
from both. 

The feat of this diforder thus difcovered, the mode 
of cure he had recourfe to was by trepanning thefe 
cavities, and taking out a piece of bone, by which 
means the parts affe¢ted may be wathed with a proper 
injeCtion, and in fine the ulcers deterged, healed, and 
dried up; and his fuceefs, by his own account, was 
very great. 

But as, from the obfervations fince made by this gen- 
tleman, there are different {pecies of the glanders; fo 
the cure of the milder kinds may firft be attempted by 
injeCtions and fumigations. ‘ T'hus, after taking cold, 
fhould a horfe for 15 or 20 days difcharge a limpid fluid 
or whitifh matter from one or both noftrils, the glands 
under the jaw rather growing harder than diminifhing, 
we may expect it will degenerate into a true glanders. 
To prevent which, after firit bleeding, and treating 
him as we have directed for a cold, let an emollient in- 
jeGtion, prepared with a decodtion of lintfeed, marfh- 
mallows, elder, camomile flowers, and honey of rofes, 
or fuch like, be thrown up as far as poffible with a 
{trong fyringe, and repeated three times a-day : fhould 
the running not leffen or be removed in a fortnight by 
the ufe of this injeCtion, a reftringent one may now be 
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Glanders. prepared with tinfture of rofes, lime-water, &c. and 
the noftrils fumigated with the powders of frankincenfe, 
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root of the tongue, let every poffible method be taken Glanders. 


mattich, amber, and cinnabar, burnt on an iron heated 
forthat purpofe; the fume of which may eafily be con- 
veyed through a tube into the noftrils,”” Such is the 
method recommended by Bartlet, which he fays has 
been found fuccefsful when ufed in time. But amore 
particular courfe of procedure will be afterwards de- 
fcribed, that the reader may have the fulleft informa- 
tion concerning this molt difficult difeafe. 

When the diforder is inveterate, recourfe muft be 
had to the operation above defcribed, according to 
the doétrine of M. la Foffe. ' 

The pretenfions of that gentleman, however, have 
been lately expofed with feeming juftice by Mr Tap- 
ling and the following circumftances quoted from the 
French farrier’s work feem fufficient of themfelves to 
throw fafpicion upon the whole. We are told of three 
horfes he trepanned, each in two places: the internal 
parts were conftantly fyringed, and they were perfeét- 
ly recovered ; ** the wound and perforation filling up 
in 26 days, the horfes fuffering no inconvenience from 
the operation, though after this experiment they were 
PUT TO DEATH.” ‘Weare at laft confidently affured, 
that fuch operations being performed, “ after opening 
the cavities, fhould it by probing be difcovered that 
the bones are carious (or, in other words, rotten), the 
beft way then will be to difpatch the horfe, to fave un- 
neceflary trouble and expence.”? Which Mr Taplin 
interprets in plain Englith thus: ‘* Deprive the horfe 
ef half his head, in compliment to the pecuniary feel- 
ings of the farrier; and if you find the remaining half 
will not anfwer the purpofe of the whole, cut his 
throat, or fhoot him through the head, to fave the 
operator’s credit.” 


Mr Taplin alfo condemns the diftin@ion of the dif- 
order into different {pecies; and the various fymptoms 
that appear, he confiders as only marking different fta- 


ges of the fame difeafe. The fa@ according to him 
appears to be, “ that any corrofive matter difcharged 
from the noftrils, and fuffered to continue for a length 
of time, fo as to conftitute ulcerations and corrode the 
bones, will inevitably degenerate into and conttitute 
the difeafe generally underftood by the appellation of 
glanders ; every ftagnant, acrimonious, or putrid mat- 
ter, is poflefled of this property, and more particularly 
when lodged (or by finufes confined) upon any parti- 
cular part. Divefted of profeffional trick, chicanery, 
and deception, this is the incontrovertible explanation, 
whether proceeding from an ulceration of the lungs, 
or the inveterate glandular difcharges from the head 
{where the cafe is of long ftanding, and the bone ca- 
rious) they are equally incurable.” In this view, there- 
fore, prevention, rather than cure, being the rational 
object of attention, it remains only to point out fuch 
methods as feem likely to obviate the diforder upon the 
(lighteft appearance of its approach, or upon the at- 
tack of any other difeafe that may bé likely to termi-. 
nate in It. 

Where the lungs, then, are the feat of difeafe, as in 
the firft attack of coughs, &c. no better treatment 
can be purfued than that laid down under the SeGions 
of Colds and Coughs. But where a {welling thows that 
matter is forming under the ears, jaws, or about the 


to produce a fuppuration and difcharge of matter ; ——~~=—™ 


for, in moft cafes, an external evacuation becomes the 
crifis, and is greatly preferable to the chance of mif- 
chiefs that may be produced by the morbid matter be- 
ing abforbed into the fyftem. 

Should cough, difficulty of breathing, or a great 
degree of inflammatory heat, attend, draw blood from 
a remote vein in moderate quantity, to mitigate either 
of thofe fymptoms; and when the {wellings about the 
parts have acquired an evident prominence, foment 
them twice a day, for two or three days, with flannels 
dipped in the following decoGtion : 

CamomiLe, wormwood, marthmallows, and elder 

flowers, of each a large handful, boiled in three 
quarts of water fora quarter of an hour, and then 
{trained off. Let the liquor be ufed hot, and ap- 
ply the herbs warm by way of poultice to the 
parts. 

In two or three days a judgment may be formed 
whether a fuppuration is likely to take place. If fo, 
the tumors will increafe in fize, and feel foft and yield-. 
ing in the middle when prefled; in which cafe apply 
the poultice, and proceed as dire&ted above for the 
Strangles. If, on the contrary, the fwellings continue 
hard and immoveable, a running coming on at the 
nofe ; obferve whether the matter is of a white colour 
and without fmell; or is of different tinges, and ftreak- 
ed with blood. The former is a favourable fign; and 
in that cafe the treatment may be as directed under 
the Seétions of Cold and Cough. But if the matter- 
fhould prove of the latter defcription, every precaution 
onght to be inftantly ufed, to prevent in its infancy 
what would foon become a cafe of much trouble. In. 
the firft place, therefore, in order to foften the vifcid 
matter in the paffages, and relax the inflammatory, 
ftricture of the glands, prepare a vapour bath of rofe- 
mary, lavender flowers, fouthernwood and marjoram 
(each a handful), boiled in two or three quarts of 
water. Put this into a pail, and let the horfe’s head 
be fixed over it as near as can be borne, and fo long. 
as the fumes pafling up the nottrils can be fuppofed 
to take effect as an internal fomentation. This ope- 
ration fhould be repeated twice every day ; and much 
of the treatment recommended under coughs and 
ftrangles with glandular difcharges from the noftrils, 
will at the fame time appear proper to be obferved, as 
being applicable to. many of the prefent fymptoms.. 
Let it be particularly remembered, that, during the 
whole courfe of management, the head of. the horfe ig. 
to be kept as warm as poffible, and in proportion. 
much more fo than the body, either in a double kers 
fey hood, or a fingle external, and a flannel one un-. 
derneath ; as nothiag can contribute more to a folu- 
tion of the humours and promotion of their difcharge, 
than a.critical relaxation of the pores, particularly up- 
on the very feat of difeafe. 

In cafe the difcharge fhould continue to inereafe in 
quantity and virulence, becoming ftill more difcolour- 
ed, and its fmell very offenfive ; befides continuing the. 
fumigation, let half a gill of the following inje@tion. 
(mil warm) be thrown up either noftril (or both if! 
the matter fhould be fo difcharged) with a {trong for- 
cible fyringe, three or four times a-day. 
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Linsfep, an ounce; camomile and elder flowers, 
each half an ounce; water, three pints. Boil for 
a few minutes; then ftrain off, and add to the 
liquor four ounces of mel gyptiacum, mixing well 
together at each time of ufing. 

If the matter fhould notwithftanding grow fo malig- 
nant astothreatenacorrofion and rottennefsof the bones; 
befides a dilipent ufe of both fumigation and injection, 
a courfe of mercurial un€tion muft be immediately enter- 
ed upon. Mr Taplin direéts to * Let two, or at moft 
three drams of the itrong mercurial ointment (pre- 
pared as dire&ted under Sérangics) be very well rubbed 
into the glandular tumors, under the throat or ears, 
every night for a fortmght ; firft taking away with 
the {ciffars all fuperfluous or long hairs, that the mer- 
curial particles may be with more certainty abforbed 
by the veffels, and taken into the circulation. If the 
owner of a horfe labouring under this difficulty withes, 
like a drowning man, to avail himfelf of another twig, 
he may call in the aid of mercurial phylic, or altera- 
tive medicines.’’ 

Upon the whole of this fubje&: As long as the at- 
tack continues in its early and fimple ftate, let unre- 
mitting attention be paid to the treatment recommend- 
ed’ under the different heads of thofe fymptoms that 
are then moft predominant: but fhould-that treat- 
ment, after a fair trial, prove infufficient to refift the 
progrefs of the difeafe, the glands under the jaw-bone 
*¢ continuing during the whole courfe inflexible, the 
matter firft tinged with blood, then becoming deep in 
colour and moft offenfive in {mell, the carcafe ema- 
ciated, and the whole frame finking under univerfal de- 
preffion, the firft lofs (fays Mr Taplin) will be ulti- 
mately beft, in a refignation of his hide to the collar- 
maker, and his remains to the hounds. As to the 
operation of trepanning, fo plaufibly held forth with 
all its fpecious advantages, I fhall openly and fairly 
enter my proteft againft it. For what does the whole 
amount to more than this ?—-If the horfe fhould abfo- 
lutely recover, and (what is {till more unlikely ) become 
adequate to the very purpofes he was deftined to before 
the attack; when the long illnefs, fupport, attend- 
ance, and farrier’s bill, are balanced againft his va- 
lue, he muft be a moft excellent horfe, and very much 
above the line of mediocrity, to have the credit-account 
in his favour. In faét, the moft probable conjecture 
is, his inevitable diffolution: but fhould he ‘miracu- 
loufly efcape from both the diftemper and operator, 
ranking under the denomination of a cured horfe, he 
may, perhaps, be then qualified to linger out a wretch- 
ed exiftence in fome park or pafture, but never enabled 
to encounter labour or fatigue.’’ 


Secr. XVII. Of the Colic or Gripes, and Pains in 
the Bowels, from fudden Accidents. 


Tuere feems to be no diftemper fo little underftood 
by the common farrier as the colic or gripes in hor- 
fes, one general remedy or method ferving them in all 
eafes: but as this diforder may be produced by very 
different: caufes, the method of cure muft: alfo vary ; 
otherwife the intended remedy, injudicioufly applied, 
will not only aggravate the complaint, but make it fa- 
tal. We fhall divide this diforder into three different 
f{pecies ;.the flatulent or windy, the bilious or inflam- 
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matory, and the dry gripes; each of which we fliall di- Colic or 
ftinguith by their different fymptoms, and then point Sreiper; Ses 


out the proper remedies. 

1. The flatulent or windy colic may in general be 
readily diftinguifhed by the rumbling of the confined 
air through the inteitines: The horfe is often lying 
down, and as fuddenly rifing again with a {pring ; he 
{trikes his belly with his hinder feet, ftamps with his 
fore-feet, and refufes his meat; when the gripes are 
violent, he will have convulfive twitches, his eyes be 


turned up and his limbs ftretched out as if dying, his | 


ears and feet being alternately very hot and cold; he 
falls into profufe fweats, and then into cold damps; 
ftrives often to ftale, and turns his head frequently to 
his flanks ; he then falls down, rolls about, and often 
turns on his back ; this laft fymptom proceeds from a 
ftoppage of urine, that almoft always attends this fort 
of colic, which may be increafed by a load of dung 
prefling on the neck of the bladder. 

Thefe are'the general fymptoms of colic and gripes 
from wind, drinking cold water when hot, and when 
the perfpirable matter is retained, or thrown on the 
bowels by catching cold ; in all which cafes they are 
violently diftended. Cribbing horfes are more parti- 
cularly fubjeét to this complaint, by reafon they are 
conitantly fucking in great quantities of air. 

The firft intention is to empty the ftrait gut with a 
{mall hand dipped in oil, which frequently makes way: 
for the confined wind to difcharge itfelf ; and by eafing 
the neck of the bladder, the fuppreflion of urine is ta- 
ken off, and the horfe ftales and gets eafe. 

The following ball and glyiter feldom fail of giving 
relief in thefe cafes. 

Taxe Strafburgh or Venice turpentine, and junipere- 
berries pounded, of each half an ounce ; fali-pru- 
nella or faltpetre, an ounce; oil of juniper, one 
dram ; falt of tartar, two drams: Make into a ball 
with any fyrup; it may be given whole, and wath-- 
ed down with a deco¢tion of juniper-berries, or a: 
horn or two of ale. 

If the horfe does not break wind,. or: ftale plenti-- 
fully, he will find no relief: therefore in an hour or 
two give him another ball, and add to. it a dram of © 
falt of amber ; which may be repeated a third time, if 
found neceffary. During the fit the horfe may be- 
walked and trotted gently; but fhould by no: means. 
be harafled beyond his ability, or dragged about till he- 
is jaded. 

The following glyfler may be given, between the- 
balls, or alone, and repeated occafionally, 

Taxe camomile flowers two handfuls; anife, co- 

riander, and fennel feeds, of each an ounce; long 
pepper half an ounce ; boil in three quarts of wa- 


ter to two; and add Daffy’s elixir, or gin, half 


a pint; oil of amber half an ounce, and oil of ca- 
momile eight ounces. 

The figns of a:horfe’s recovery, are his lying quiet, 
without ftarting or tumbling, and his» gathering up - 
his legs, and ceafing to lath’ out; and ifjhe continues : 
an hour in this quiet pofture, you: may conclude all 
danger over. 

2. The next fpecies of colic is the bilious or in- 
flammatory: 
fymptoms, is attended with a fever, great heat, pant-. 
ing, and drynefs of the mouth: the horfe alfo gene-- 
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rally throws out a little loofe dung, with a hot fcald- 
ing water ; which, when it appears blackifh, or of a 
reddifh colour, and fetid f{mell, denotes an appitatl 
ing mortification. 

In this cafe the horfe fhould immediately be bled to 
the quantity of three quarts; and it fhould be repeat- 
ed, if the fymptoms do not abate in a few hours. The 
emollient glyfter, with two ounces of nitre diffolved in 
it, fhould be thrown up twice a day, to cool the in- 
flamed bowels; plenty of gum-arabic water fhould be 
taken; and a pint of the following drink given every 
two or three hours till feveral loofe ftools are procured, 
and then it fhould be given only night and morning till 
the diforder is removed. 

Taxe fenna three ounces, falt of tartar half an 
ounce; infufe in a quart of boiling water an 
hour or two; then ftrain off, and add two oun- 
ces of lenitive electuary, and four of Glauber’s 
falts. 

If this diforder is net removed by thefe means, but 
the inflammation and fever increafe, attended with a 
difcharge of the flefh-coloured water above defcribed, 
the event will_moft probably be fatal; and the chief 
thing to be depended on now, mutt be a ftrong decoc- 
tion of Jefuit’s bark, given to the quantity of a pint 
every three hours, with a gillof red port-wine. 

A quart of the fame may be ufed for a glytter, with 
two ounces of Venice turpentine, diffolved with the 
yolks of two eggs, an ounce of diafcordium, and a pint 
of red wine, and given twice a-day: if the horfe reco- 
vers, give two.or three mild rhubarb purges. 

3. The dry gripes, or colic which arifes often from 
coftivenefs, is difcovered by the horfe’s frequent and 
fruitlefs motion to dung, the blacknefs and hardnefs 
of the dung, the frequent and quick motion of his 
tail, the high colour of his urine, and his great reft- 
leffnefs and uneafinefs. 

In this cafe the ftrait gut fhould be examined and 
emptied with a {mall hand oiled properly for that pur- 
pote ; the emollient oily glyfter (p. 116. col. 2. par 3.) 
fhould be’thrown up twice a day; and the above pur- 
ging drink given, till the bowels are unloaded, and 
the fymptoms removed. 

The diet for a horfe in the gripes fhould be {calded 
bran, warm water- -gruel, or white water, made by dif- 
folving four ounces of gum-arabic in a quart of water, 
and mixing it with his other water. 

4. From this hiftory and divifion of gripes and co- 
lics, with their different treatment, it appears how ab- 
folutely neceflary it is they fhould be well underftood, 
in order to be managed {kilfully : it is plain, too, that 
violent hot medicines fhould in every {pecies of this 
diforder be guarded againft, and given with great 


‘caution and difcretion, even in the firft kind of flatu- 


lent colic, where indeed they can only be wanted; yet 
too often, when prepared by the farriers with oil of 
turpentine, geneva, pepper, and brine, &c. they even 
increafe that diforder, by ftimulating the neck of the 
bladder, too forcibly heating the blood, and inflaming 
the bowels, till a mortification is brought on them. 
Thefe are, in general, the conftant appearances of hor- 
fes that die of this diforder; whofe bowels being exa- 
mined for that purpofe, have been found inflamed, full 
of red and livid {pots, fometimes quite black, crifped 
with extreme heat, and rotten. 
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Sect. XVIII. 
other Diforders of the Stomach and Bowels. 


Ir is fometimes a nice matter to form a proper judg- 
ment when to controul or encourage a loofenefs; but 
thefe general rules may be a direction: If a healthy 
full horfe, on taking cold, or upon hard riding, over- 
feeding, eating due alemine food, or with a flight 
fever, fhould have a moderate purging, by no means 
think of ftopping it ; but rather encourage it with an 
open diet, and plenty of warm gruel: but if it conti- 
nues long, with gripings, the mucus of the bowels co- 
ming away, and the horfe lofing his appetite and flefh, 
recourfe muft be had to proper medicines. 
great quantities of flime and greafy matter, give him 
the following drench, and repeat it every other day for 
three times. 

Take lenitive ele€tuary and cream of tartar of each 
four ounces, yellow rofin finely powdered one 
ounce, and four ounces of {weet oil; mix with a 
pint of water-gruel. 

The following alterative ball alone has been faund 
fuccefsful for this purpofe when given twice a-week, 
with fcalded bran and warm gruel. 

Taxe focotorine aloes half an ounce, diapente one 
‘ounce ; make into a ball with the juice of Spas 
nifh liquorice diffolved in water, -and a {poonful 
of oil of amber. To this may be added two 
rams of myrrh, and a dram of faffron, and 
(where it can be afforded) half an ounce of rhu- 
barb. 

When the purging is attended with a fever, rhu- 
barb fhould firft be given to the quantity of half an 
ounce, with an ounce and half of lenitive eleCtuary; at 
night, after the working, give half an ounce or more 
of diafcordium in a pint -of red wine mulled with cins 
namon ; and repeat it every day, and the rhubarb-ball 
once in two or three. 

But if the diftemper increafes, the horfe’s flanks 
and belly look full and diftended, and he appears gri- 
ped and in pain, let this glyiter be given, and the 
quantity of diafcordium increafed an ounce in his 
night-drink. 

Taxe camomile flowers one handful, red rofes half 

a handful, pomegranate and balauftines of each 
an ounce ; boil in two quarts of water to one; 
ftrain off, and diffolve it in two or three ounces 
of diafcordium and one of miihridate; to which 
may be added a pint of port wine. Repeat it once 
a-day. 

If the flux continues viclent, give an ounce of rock+ 
alum, with an ounce and a half of bole, twice a-day ; 
or, diffolve double this quantity with two ounces of 
diafcordium, and the cordial ball, in two quarts of 
haitfhorn drink ; to which may be added a pint of 
port ; and give the horfe, three or four times a-day, 
a pint of this drink. For this purpofe alfo a ftrong 
decoétion of oak-bark may be given, with either of 
the above remedies, and to the fame quantity ; even 
by itfelf, it will be found on trial no inconfiderable re- 
medy. 

When the difcharge i is attended with an acrid mu- 
cus or flime, the griping and pains are very fevere, the 
common lining of the bowels being wafhed away; in 

thig 


If he voids - 
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ax and this cafe the following glyfter fhould frequently be in- 
pia jefted warm. 


Ps 8 


Take of tripe-liquor or thin ftarch two quarts, oil 
of olives half a pint, the yolk of fix eggs well. 
broke, and two or three ounces of coarfe fugar. 

Some horfes, having naturally weak ftomachs and 

bowels, throw out their aliment undigefted ; their 
dung is habitually foft and of a pale colour; they 


' feed poorly, and get no flefh: to remedy this com- 


plaint, give the following purge two or three times 3 
and then the infufion to the quantity of a pint every 
morning. 

T'axe focotorine aloes fix drams, rhubarb powdered 
three drams, myrrh and faffron each a dram ; 
make into a ball with fyrup of ginger. 

Lnfufion.—Taxe zedoary, gentian, winter’s-bark, 
4nd orange-peel, of each two ounces; pomegra- 
nate-bark and balauftines of each an ounce ; Cca- 
momile-flowers and centaury, each a handful ; 
cinnamon and cloves, each an ounce: infufe in a 
gallon of port or ftrong beer. 

The bloody-flux is a diftemper horfes are not very 
fubje&t to ; however, as it fometimes does occur, when- 
everblood is difcharged, attended with gripings and 
great pain in the bowels, if the flux is not {peedily re- 
ftrained the horfe probably. may be foon loft: we re- 
commend therefore the following glyfter and drink for 
that purpofe. 

Taxe oak-bark four ounces, tormentil-root two 
ounces, burnt hartfhorn three ounces ;. boil in 
three quarts of forge-water to two; ftvain off, and 
add two ounces of diafcordium, four ounces of 
ftarch, and half a dram of opium. 

A gtyfter may alfo be prepared with the fame quan- 
tity of fat broth, ftarch, and opium, in order to plafter 
ever the coats of the bowels, and abate their violent 
irritations. Alfo, 

Taxe foft chalk two ounces, mithridate or diafcor- 
dium one ounce, powder of Indian-root half a 
dram, liquid laudanum 50-or 60 drops ; diffolve 
in a pint of hartfhorn drink, and add to it four 
ounces of cinnamon-water and red wine; give it 
twice a-day. 

Gum-arabic diffolved in hartfhorn drink, or in com- 

mion water, fhould be the horfe’s ufual drink. 

When horfes are apt to be coftive, from whatever 
eaufe it arifes, gentle openers fhould be given; fuch 
as cream of tartar, Glauber’s falts, and lenitive elec- 
tuary : fous ounces of any two of thefe diffolved in 
warm ale, whey, or water, given every other morning 
for two or three times, will anfwer this purpofe ; efpe- 
cially if, affited by an oily emollient glyfter, prepared 
with a handful of falt. Scalded bran or barley, with 
an ounce of fenugreek and linfeed, occafionally given, 
will prevent this complaint: but where it is conftitu- 
tional, and proceeds from the power and force of di-- 
geltion in the ftomach and guts, as f{umetimes happens,. 
and the horfe is-in perfe@ health, no inconvenience 
will arife from it; and it is obferved that fuch horfes. 
are able to endure great fatigue and labour. 


- Sect. XIX. Of Worms and Botts. 


Avurtuors have defcribed three different forts of 
worms that affeét horfes, viz. Botts, which young hor- 
fes are often troubled with in the fpring; the Rotundi, 
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or thofe refembling earth-worms ; and the Afcarides, or Worms 
thofe about the fize of the largeit fewing needle, with and uate 


flat heads. 

The botts which breed in the ftomachs of horfes, 
and are fometimes the caufe of convulfions, appear to 
be very large maggots, compofed of circular rings, 
with little fharp prickly feet along the fides of their 
bellies (like the feet of hog-lice), which by their 
fharpnefs (like the points of the fineft needles) feem to 
be of ufe to faften them to the part where they breed 
and draw their nourifhment, and to prevent their be- 
ing loofened from fuch adhefion before they come to 
maturity. The eggs from whence thofe botts are produ- 
ced, are difperfed into clufters all round the lower ori- 
fice of the itomach, and are laid under the inner coat 
or thin membrane of the itomach; fo that when the 
animals come to form and life, they burft through this 
inner coat with their breech and tail ftraight outwards, 
and their trunks fo fixed into the mufcular or flefhy 
coat of the ftomach, that it fometimes requires a good 
pull to difengaye them; from the blood of this latt 
coat they draw their nourifhment, which they fuck 
like fo many leeches, every one ulcerating and pur- 
fing up the part where it fixes like a honey-comb; and 
one often make fuch quick havock as to deftroy the 

orfe. 

The fymptoms of worms are various. ‘The botts 
that many horfes are troubled with in the beginning of 
the fummer, are always feen fticking on the ftrait gut, 
and are often thruft out with the dung, with a yel- 
lowifh coloured matter like melted fulphur: they are 
no ways dangerous there ; but are apt to make a horfe 
reftlefs and uneafy, and rub his breech againft the 


polts. The feafon of their coming is ufually in the: 
months. of May and June; after which they are fel- 
dom to be feen, and rarely continue in any one horfe: 


above a fortnight or three weeks. Thofe. that take 


their lodgment in the ftomach, are extremely: danger-- 
ous by cauling convulfions; and are feldom diftover-- 


ed by any previous figns before they come to life 

when they throw a horfe into> violent. agonies. The 
other kinds are more troublefome than dangerous; but 
are known by the following figns ;. the ‘horfe looks 
lean and jaded, his hair ftares as if he was furfeited; and 
nothing he eats makes him thrive ;.he often ftrikes his 
hind-feet againft his belly ; is fometimes griped, but 
without the violent fymptoms that attend a colic and 
ftrangury; for he never rolls and tumbles, but only 
fhows uneafinefs, and generally lays himfelf down quiet 
ly on his belly for a little while, and then gets up and 


falls a feeding;. but the fureft, fign is-when he voids: 


them with his dung.. 
For the cure of botts in the ftomach, calomel fhould 


firit be given in large quantities, and repeated at pro- 


per intervals; ZEthiop’s mineral, or fome of the under- 
mentioned forms,,may be given afterwards, 

But botts in the ftrait gut may be cured by giving 

° o 

the horfe a fpoonful of favin, cut very fmall, once or 

twice a+day in hiswats or bran,. moiftened; and'three 

or four. cloves of g@rlic may be added to advantage. 

Give alfo an aloetic purge between whiles; the fol- 
lowing ftands recommended. : 

‘Taxe fine focotorine aloes, ten drams; frefh jalap, 

one dram ; ariftolochia, or birthwort, and myrrh; 

‘powdered, of each two drams ; oil of favin and 

5 amber; 
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‘amber, of each one dram; fyrup of buckthorn If the rhubarb fhould be found too expenfive, omit Diforders 
enough to form into a ball. it, and add the fame quantity of cream of tartar, and the Kid 
it as the fource of worms in general proceeds from half an ounce of Caltile foap, with four drams more "¢Y® & 


a vitiated appetite and a weak digeftion, recourfe mut 
firft be had to mercurials, and afterwards to fuch things 
as are proper to ftrengthen the ftomach, promote di- 
geftion, and by deftroying the fuppofed ova, prevent 
the regeneration of thefe animals. Thus, two drams 
of calomel may be given with half an ounce of dia- 
pente, and mixed up with conferve of wormwood, over- 
night ; and the next morning the above purge: thefe 
may be repeated fix or eight days. Or the following 
mercurial purge may be given, which will be lefs 
troublefome, and no lefs efficacious. 

Taxe crude quickfilver two drams, Venice turpen- 
tine half an ounce; rub the quickfilver till no 
gliftening appears; then add an ounce of aloes, a 
dram of grated ginger, 30-drops of oi of favin, 
-and a fufficient quantity of fyrup of buckthorn to 
make a ball. 

One of thefe balls may be given every fix days, with 
“the ufual precautions in regard to mercurial phyfic ; 
cand the following powder intermediately. 

T'axe powdered tin and /Ethiop’s mineral of each 
half an ounce: give every night in a mafh, or a- 
mong his corn. 

‘lhe various preparations of antimony and mercury 


muft be given feveral weeks together, in order to get 


entire riddance of thefe vermin. The /Ethiop’s mine- 
ral may be given to the quantity of half an ounce a-day; 
‘the mercurius alkalifatus to two drams a-day, incor- 
porated with a bit of cordial ball. The cinnabar pow- 
‘ders, as directed in the farcy, are no lefs effectual: and’ 
when worms are bred from high feeding, or unwhole- 
fome food ; rue, garlic, tanfy, favin, box, and many 
other fimples, may be given fuccefsfully; being for 
that purpofe mixed with their food; as alfo cut to- 
‘bacco, from half an ounce to an ounce a-day. 


Sect. XX. Of the Yellows, or Faundice. 


Horses are frequently fubje& to this diftemper ; 
which is known by a dufky yellownefs of the eyes; the 
infide of the mouth and lips, the tongue, and bars 
of the roof of the mouth, looking alfo yellow. The 
horfe is dull, and refufes all manner of food; the fever 
is flow, yet both that and the yellownefs increafe to- 
gether. The dung is often hard and dry, of a pale yel- 
low, or light pale green. His urine is commonly of a 
dark dirty brown colour ; and when it has fettled fome 
time on the pavement, it looks red like blood. He 
ftales with fome pain and difficulty ; and if the dif- 
temper is not checked foon, grows delirious and fran- 
tic. ‘The off-fide of the belly is fometimes hard and 
-diftended ; and in old horfes, when the liver has been 
long difeafed, the cure is not praGticable, and ends fa- 
tally with a. wafting diarrhea: but when the diftem- 
per is recent, and in young horfes, there is no fear of 
a recovery, if the following directions are obferved. 

Firft of all bleed plentifully ; #1 give the laxative 
glyfter (p. 120. col. 2. laft par.) “Ms horfes are apt to 
be very coftive in this diftemper ; and the next day 
give him this purge: 

Taxe of Indian rhubarb powdered one ounce and a 
half, faffron two drams, focotorine aloes fix drams, 
fyrup of buckthorn a fufficient quantity. 
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of aloes. ‘This may be repeated two or three times, 
giving intermediately the following ballsand drink. 

Taxe of Athiop’s mineral half an ounce, millepedes 

the fame quantity, Caitile foap one ounce ; make 
into a ball, and give one every day, and wath it 
down with a pint of the following decoétion. 

Take madder-root and turmerick of each four oun- 

ces, burdock-root fliced half a pound, Monk’s 
rhubarb four ounces, liquorice fliced two ounces; 
boil in a gallon of forge-water to three quarts ; 
ftrain off, and {weeten with honey. 

Balls of Caftile foap and turmerick may be given al- 
fo for this purpofe to the quantity of three or four 
ounces a-day, and will in moft recent cafes fucceed. 

By thefe means the diftemper generally abates in 
a week, which may be difcovered by an alteration in 
the horfe’s eyes and mouth; but the medicines mutt 
be continued till the yellownefs is entirely removed. 

Should the diftemper prove obftinate, and not fub- 
mit to this treatment, you muft try more potent re- 


meédies, viz. mercurial phyfic, repeated two or three’ 


times at proper intervals; and then the following balls. 
Taxe falt of tartar two ounces, cinnabar of anti- 
mony four ounces, live millepedes and filings of 
fteel of each three ounces, faffron half an ounce, 
Caftile or Venice foap half a pound; make into 
balls, the fize of a pullet’s egg, wich honey; and 
give one night and morning, with a pint of the 

' above drink. 
It will be proper, on his recovery, to give two or 
three mild purges ; and, if a fat full horfe, to put ina 

rowel, 


Sect. XXI. Of the Diforders of the Kidneys and 
Bladder. 


Tue figns of the kidneys being hurt or affeéted are, 
a weaknefs of the back and loins, difficulty of ftaling, 
faintnefs, lofs of appetite, and deadnefs in the eyes ; 
the urine is thick, foul, and fometimes bloody, efpe- 
cially after a violent ftrain. A horfe difeafed in his 
kidneys can feldom back, that is, move ftraight back- 
wards, without pain, which is vifible as often as he is 
put to the trial: the fame thing is obfervable indeed 
in horfes whofe backs have been wrung and wrenched ; 
but with this difference, that in the latter there is 
feldom any defeét or alteration in the urine, except 
that it is higher coloured. 

The confequences of a difordered ftate of the uri- 
nary organs are principally two; ftrangury and dia- 
hetes. 

1. Strangury, or an obftruétion of urine, may arife 
from different caufes. When it is not owing to wind, 
or hardened dung preffing upon the neck of the blad- 
der (as was obferved in the fe@ion on Colics), it may 
proceed from inflammation in the bladder or kidneys, 
ulcerations there, or fpafms upon any particular part. 
When owing to inflammation or fpafin, the general, 
indications of cure are, to leffen the ftriGture upon the 
parts; to reduce the inflammation; and to promote 
the evacuation of urine: the firft of which intentions 
may be anfwered by a moderate lofs of blood; the fe- 

i cond, 
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Diforders of cond, by the ufe of internal emollients ; and the third, 


the Kid- 
Bacys, Sc. 
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by gentle fimulants and mild diuretics. 

In ‘ftrangury from inflammation or fpafm in the 
parts, the horfe makes frequent motions to ftale, ftands 
wide and ftraddling, appears full in the flank, and 
fomewhat dejected. The firft meafure, as already ob- 


ferved, is bleeding ; and that more or lefs plentifully 
according ‘to the urgency of the fymptons. In a 
‘convenient ‘time after this operation, Mr Taplin re- 
‘commends ‘to throw up the following emollient gly- 


fter: 

Taxes of thin gruel three pints, nitre two ounces, 
‘gum arabic ‘one ounce and an half, olive oil four 
‘ounces; let it be injected moderately warm, and 
retained in the body as long as poffible. 

«© So foon after this glyfter as the horfe is inclined 
by appetite to receive it, give a math of two parts 
malt and one bran, they having been fcalded together 
and ftirred till of a moderate. warmth ; after this, if 
the fubje@t thas not ftaled in confequence of bleeding, 
glytter, and mafh, have the following balls expediti- 


oully prepared to forward the evacuation : 
“ Taxe Caftile foap ten drams, fal prunella one 


ounce, camphire two drams, anifeed powder fix 
drams, oil of juniper one dram and an half, fyrup 
of marfhmallows fufficient to make the- math; 
which divide into two equal parts, giving one in 
fix hours after the other, if the former is not fuc- 
cefsful. ; 

«© 'Thefe are very fafe, mild, and efficacious, in ge- 
neral producing the defired effect without any uneafy 
fenfations. Where a drink is preferred, as coming 
into a more applicable'mode of adminiftration, the fol- 
lowing will prove equally ferviceable: 

«‘ 'T'axe juniper berries (bruifed) two ounces ; boil 
in a pint and a half of water for fome time, then 
{train (to produce by fqueezing the berries three 
quarters of a pint); to this add of nitreand gum 
Arabic (in powder) each an ounce. 

«¢ This drink, or the above ball, to be repeated at 
diflin& periods of four hours each (if a repetition of 
the firft at the end of fix hours does not effect the 
defired purpofe ), till relief is obtained by plentiful eva- 
cuations.”’ 

As a fuppreffion of urine arifes fometimes from an 
inflammation of the parts; fo at others from a para- 
lytic affe€tion, particularly of the kidneys, difabling 
them in their office of feparating the urine from the 
blood : in this latter cafe, a general fuppreffion taking 
place, the bladder is ufually empty, fo that a horfe will 
make no motion to ftale; and if he furvives a few days 
in this condition, his body will {well to a great degree, 
break out in blotches all over, and death will foon clofe 
the f{cene. . 

Strangury fometimes alfo arifes from an ulceration 
of the parts; which is a cafe almoft as def{perate as the 
preceding. The fymptoms are: A vifible difquie- 
tude; the evacuation not totally fupprefled, being 
only at times obftruéted ; the urine frequently alter- 
ing its appearance, being fometimes thick, depofiting 
a turbid fediment as if impregnated with membra- 
nous matter; and at other times tinged with blood, 
the evident effe& of a corroded folution of the dif- 
eafed part. In this inftance the following balls or 
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drink are recommended by Mr Taplin as the only pro- Molten- 
bable means of relief. t dion wv 

‘¢ Tawe of myrrh one ounce, Caftile foap and Loca- Lbid-p 368. 
telli’s balfam each three ounces, nitre and ani- 
feed (in powder) each two ounces, balfam of 
Peru fix drams. Mix together with fyrup of 
marfhmallows, and divide into fix balls, giving 
one every morning. 

In cafe {pafm of the parts be alfo fufpeé&ed, the 

following ball may be given, aud repeated at fuch 
times as the circumftances of the cafe may render 
proper. : 

“ Tae of Caftile foap half an ounce; nitre, rofin, Jdid. p. 369§ 
and compound powder of gum tragacanth, each 
two drams; opium (in powder) ten grains; oil 

- of juniper 30 drops.—Mix. 

“ The following drink may be fubftituted with e- 
qual effet if a liquid form is preferred : 

‘“ Taxe thin gruel three quarters ofa pint, gum a- 
rabic and nitre (in powder) each one ounce, li- 
quid laudanum three drams.—Mix. 

“© This (as the ball above) may be occafionally re- 
peated.” _ 

2. Horfes fubje& to a diabetes, or profufe ftaling, if 
old, or of a weak conftitution, are feldom cured ; they 
foon lofe their flefh and appetite, grow feeble, their 
coat ftaring, and they die rotten. Of a young horfe 
there are more hopes; but he muft not be indulged 
with too much water or moift food. Give him the 
following : 

Take jefuits bark four ounces, biftort and tormen- 
til-root of each two ounces; boil in two gallons 
of lime-water to the confumption of half, and give 
a pint three times a-day. 

As this diforder generally proceeds from too violent 
exercife, over-{training, &c. repeated bleedings in {mall 
quantities are abfolutely neceffary, till the mouths of 
the veflels clofe up. 


Sect. XXII. Of Molten-grea/e. 


By molten-greafe is meant a fat or oily difcharge 
with the dung; and it arifes from a colliquation or melt- 
ing down of the fat of a horfe’s body by violent exer- 
cife in very hot weather. It is always attended with 
a fever, heat, reftleffnefs, ftarting and tremblings, great 
inward ficknefs, fhortnefs of breath, and fometimes with 
the fymptoms of a pleurify. His dung will be ex- 
tremely greafy, and he will fall into a fcouring; his 
blood will have a thick fkin or fat over it when cold, 
of a white or yellow hue, but chiefly the latter; the 
congealed part or fediment is commonly a mixture of 
fize and greafe, which makes it fo extremely flippery, 
that it will not adhere to the fingers, and the {mall 
portion of ferum feels alfo flippery and clammy. The 
horfe foon lofes his flefh and fat, which probably is dif- 
folved and abforbed into the blood; and thofe that 
furvive this fhock commonly grow hide-bound for a 
time, their legs {welling both before jand behind, and 
continue in this ftate till the blood and juices are rec- 
tified ; and if this is not done effectually, the farcy or 
fome obitinate furfeit generally follows, very difficult 
to remove, 

In the firft place bleed plentifully, and repeat it for 
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Hide- two or three days fucceflively in {maller quantities ; 
big eal two or three rowels fhould alfo be immediately put in, 
eits, &c, 


teaenyaeow and the cooling emollient glyfters (p. 121. col. r. par. 


Stable Di- 
wcctory, 
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1, 2.) daily thrown up to abate the fever, and drain 
off the greafy matter from the inteftines. By the 
mouth give plenty of warm water or gruel, with cream 


-of tartar or nitre, to dilute and attenuate the blood, 


which in this cafe is greatly difpofed to run into 


grumes, and endanger a total ftagnation. 


When the fever is quite gone off, and the horfe has 
recovered his appetite, gentle aloetic purges fhould be 
given once a-week, for a month or fix weeks, in order 
to bring down the {welled legs, ‘To this end give the 
following ; which, repeated for fome time, will entire- 
ly remove this diforder. : 

Taxe of focotorine aloes ftx drams, of gum guaia- 

cum. powdered half an ounce, of diaphoretic an- 
timony and powder of myrrh each two drams; 
make into a ball with fyrup of buckthorn. 

Thefe will feldom take a horfe from his bufinefs a- 
bove two or three daysin a week ;, neither will he lofe 
his fleth or appetite with them, but on the contrary 
mend in both; which cannot be obtained by any o- 
ther method of purging, and gives this greatly the 
preference in many cafes. ; 


Sect. XXII Of FHidebound, Surfeits, and 
Mange. 


r. Tue figns of Hidedound are,.“ a want of flexibility 
in the fkin, which is pervaded by a’ general {tiffnefs 
that feems to form an entire adhefion to the flefh, with- 
out the leaft partial feparation or diftinG@ion. There 
is a kind of dufty fcurf, plainly perceived underneath 
the hair, that raifes it up in different parts; and, gi- 
ving it another hue, the coat in marly places forms an 
appearance of two or three colours 5 conveying, even 
in this.trifling circumftance, a very forcible idea of 
poverty in both food and raiment. The horfe is ge- 
nerally languid,, dull, heavy, and'weak ; his excrement 
is dark, foul, and offenfive ; he fweats much upon very 
moderate exertions; then his coat ftares, the hair 
turns different ways (which in its effluvia is difagree- 
able), and affords evident proof of weaknefs and. de- 
bilitation. 

Bad food and want of ftable care are, in general, 
the only probable reafons that can be affigned for this 
complaint. Long lank grafs in low fwampy land in 
autumn, and mufty hay or bad oats at any feafon,. 
may in fome degree allay the hunger, but not gratify 
the appetite 5 for, being in itfelf deftitute of the effeet 
and quality of fuperior food, ao nutritive contribution 
can be conveyed for the generating of blood or for- 
mation of flefh. The fources for the fupply of chyle 
being thus obitru€ted, the lymphatics are deprived of 
their due proportion of nutritive fivid that fhould pafs 
through thefe {maller veflels; and they become not on- 
ly in fume meafure contracted, but in a great degree 
inactive, which, with the want of proper external care 
and drefling, contribute to an almoft-univerfal obftruc- 
tion of the cutaneous pores. Thefe, from the preter- 
gatural debilitation of the general fyftem, are thrown 
epen by the moft moderate exercife. 

Tn'refpe& to its cure very few direCtions will be ne- 
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ceflary, the cafe being no more than a temporary incon- Hide- 
vemence, rather than a difeafe. Therefore, by way of oe 
affording fome little change to the circulation, take a.“ *° 
waya {mall quantity of blood; and in three or four hours 

after, increafe its impetus by a mafh of malt, oats, and 

bran, equal parts. Continue this math every night for a 
fortnight, ftirring in two ounces of flour of brimftone 

every other night ; and for his other feeds (morning 

and noon) give equal parts of oats and bran, with half. 

a pint of old beans in each, to prevent relaxing the 

body too much by the mafhes.. At the fame time, re- 

gular and fubftantial drefling, air, exercife, found oats,, 

{weet hay, and good foft water, will greatly contri- 

bute to promote the cure. And when by thefe means: 

he has vifibly improved in hide, coat, and condition,. i 


let him have twice in a week a brufhing gallop, to: | 
produce a moderate {weat and promote the circula-. | 
tion; taking great care not torlet him ftand ftill till { 
he is perfe€tly cool; when his dreflings fhould be 


thoroughly gone through with attention, care, and per- 

feverance, every night and morning. If this method 

fhould be unattended with fuccefs, there will be reafon | 
to fufpe& fome unknown eaufe lurking behind; in. q 
which cafe go through a mild courfe of phyfic, feed- 
ing well between the dofes. 

2. Of Surfeits, according to Mr Taplin, there are 
two: kinds, originating from different caufes: One be- 
ing no more than a very advanced ttage of the cafe latt 
defcribed ;. which being long neglected, all its fymp- 
toms increafe, till the entire mafy of blood being at-laft 
affe&ted, the virulence of the diforder difplays itfelf up+ 
on the furface of the body.. 

The other kind of furfeit, differing from the former 
in caufe, but very little in effe@, is that where, from. - 
ignorance or inattention, a horfe is fuffered: to drink. 
immoderately of cold water, when in.a violent perfpi- 
ration, and the blood confequently in the highelt de- 
gree of circulation. 

The circulating fluid being fo inflantaneoufly check- 
ed by the influence of the frigid element and the fud- 
den contraGtion of the folids, the craflamentum be- 
comes immediately thickened and inflamed ; while the 
ferum or watery part, feparating from the other, ex- 
travafates itfelf; and, by an effort of nature, is pro- 
pelled to the fin for tranfpiration, where the pores 
(having been inftantly collapfed at the time of the wa- 
ter’s taking effet) are fo clofely obftruG@ed ‘that its 
paffage to the furface is rendered impratticable.. In. 
this fituation it becomes united with the per{pirable- 
matter already confined there ; and is, in the courfe of 
time, compelled by the progrefs of internal inflamma- 
tion to make its way through the fin ; upon which it. 
at laft appears in a variety of forms and different fymp- 
toms, affuming diftin&t degrees of malignancy, accord- 
ing to the flate, habit, and conftitution of. the fubjedt: 
at the time of attack. ; 

Such,. in fubitance, is Mr Taplin’s account of this. 
diforder. The indications of cure-are,. To refolve the: 
inflammatory crudities, remove cutaneous ob{truion,, 
correét the acrimony of the blood, and gently quicken: 
the circulation. The better to effe@ thefe, he dire&s. 


to take away a moderate quantity of blood, that the: 
impetus may be encouraged ; to open the body with. 
a few warm mathes ; and according to the mildnefe or 
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inveteracy of its appearance, to give either two or 
three mercurial purges, compofed of the following in- 
gredients. 

Barsavoks aloes one ounce, jalap (in powder) three 
drams; calomel, cream of tartar, Caftile foap, 
and ginger (in powder) of each two drams ; with 
fyrup of buckthorn fufficient to make a ball. 

The dofes muft be given at proper intervals; par- 
ticular care being all the while taken to guard a- 
gainft cold on account of the mercury contained in the 
compofition. In three days after the laft dofe, a 
courfe of alteratives muft be entered upon, the medi- 
cine compofed as follows. 

Antimony levigated and fulphur each half a pound, 
ZEthinp’s mineral and cream of tartar each four 
ounces. Thefe are to be mixed well together, 
and divided into twelve equal parts of two ounces 
each, for twelve dofes; one of which mutt be 
given every night with the feed of corn ; the 
latter being firft fprinkled with water, the better 
to retain the powders. 

Thefe muft be continued with the utmoft punua- 
lity for a month; during all which time let there 
be alfo given two ounces of nitre every morning in 
a pail of foft water. Should any trifling efchars, 
f{cabs, or excoriations, prove obftinate upon any part 
of the body, they may be wafhed with equal parts of 
lye (procured from the foap boilers) and lime-waters. 

If inthe courfe of a month no confiderable ad- 
vantage ‘fhould be produced by the above prefcrip- 


tions, the dofes ‘muft be gradually increafed from 


two ounces to two and an half, and in another week to 
three ounces for each dofe, of both the compofition 
and the nitre. 

3. Mange is a diftemper fo univerfally known as to 
render a particular defcription unneceffary. It pro- 
ceeds chiefly from poor feeding: hence it is very little 
feen amongft horfes of any eftimation ; but is almoft 
entirely confined to the lower clafs of ftables and pro- 
prietors. 

In a mangy horfe the fkin is generally tawny, thick, 
and full of wrinkles, efpecially about the mane, the 
loins, and tail; und ithe little hair that remains in 
thofe parts ftands almoft always ftraight out or briftly ; 
the ears are commonly naked and without hair, the eye 
and eye-brows the fame ; and when it affects the limbs, 
it gives them the fame afpe&: yet the {iin is not raw, 
nor peels off, as in the furfeit. 

Where this diftemper is caught by infection, if ta- 
ken in time it is very eafily cured: anda fulphur oint- 
ment is recommended as moft effe€tual for that pur- 
pofe, rubbed in every day. To purify and cleanfe the 
blood, give antimony and fulphur for fome weeks af- 
ter. There are a great variety of external remedies for 
this purpofe, fuch as train-oil and gunpowder, to- 
bacco fteeped in chamber lye, &c. moft of them evi- 
dently improper. Solefeyl recommends the following, 
which has been approved. 
~ Taxes burnt alum and borax in fine powder of each 
two ounces, white vitriol and verdigris powdered 
of each four ounces ; put them into a clean pot, 
with two pounds of honey, ftirring till they are 
incorporated; when cold, add two ounces of 
ftrong aquafortis. 
But when this diforder, as is generally the cafe, is 
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contra€ed by low feeding and poverty of blood, the Hite- 


diet muft be mended, and the horfe properly indulged 
with hay and corn. With this view, there muft be a 
conttant fupply of warm mafhes, prepared with half 
malt and half bran, or equal parts of oats and bran, 
with four ounces of honey diffolved in each: let thefe 
be given night and morning, with a feed of dry cora 
every day at noon. During this treatment (which 
muft be continued a week, to fheathe the acrimony of 
the fluids, and foften the rigidity of the fkin) give 
one ounce of fulphur in each mafh, and one ounce of 
nitre in water every night and morning. Ina week or 
ten days, when the frame becomes more invigorated, 
difcontinue the mafhes, and let the diet be changed to 
good oats and {weet hay; giving, in the morning and 
evening feeds, one of the following powders, intermix- 
ed with the corn firft fprinkled with water : 

SutpHurand prepared antimony each a pound, rub- 
bed well together in a mortar, and then divided 
into 24 equal parts for as many dofes. 

Or, Antimony levigated and fulphur of each 12. 
ounces, liver of antimony and cream of tartar 
each half a pound.—Thefe to be mixed well to- 
gether, and divided‘into the fame number of do- 
fes as the former. 

As to the external treatment; previous to the 
commencement of the mafhes, procure a pail of warm 
water and a quarter of a pound of foft foap (tied up 
in a linen rag), and with this, forming a ftrong lather, 
let every infected part be thoroughly wafhed and clean- 
fed, fo that no feurf or filth be left upon the furface 5 
then rub tenderly dry with a coarfe cloth or feparated 
haybands; and on the following morning begin to rub 
in upon every part affected a due portion of the follow- 
ing ointment. 

Weak mercurial ointment half a pound, quickfilver 
four ounces, white hellebore (in powder) threé 
ounces, black pepper (in powder) and oil of tar- 
tar each one ounce; with olive oil fufficient to 
make it of a proper foftnefs. 

The unétion mult be repeated for feven days, ten 
days, or a fortnight, according to the urgency of the 
fymptoms; and let the powders before mentioned, with 
the nitre alfo, be continued for three weeks or a month. 
Lafily, as foon as the horfe appears in a condition t6 
bear it, take away a moderate quantity of blood, and 
give him afterwards two very mild defes of phytic. 


Secr. XXIV. Of the Farcin or Farey. 


Tue true farcy is properly a diforder-of the blood- 
veflels and their contained fluid; by which, when in- 
veterate, the coats and integuments are fo thickened 
that they become like fo many cords. 

At firft, one or more fmall fwellings, or round buds 
like grapes or berries, {pring out over the veins, and 
are often exquifitely painful to the touch ; in the be- 
ginning they are hard, but foon turn into foft blifters, 
which when broke difcharge an oily or bloody ichor, 
and turn into very foul and ill-difpofed ulcers. In 
fome horfes it appears on the head only; in fome on 
the external jugular ; in others on the plate-vein, and 
runs downwards on the infide of the fore-arm to- 
wards the knee, and very often upwards towards the 
brifket: in fome the farcy fhows itfelf on the hind+ 
parts, about the pafterns, and along the large veins on 
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Farcin or the infide of the thigh, rifing upwards into the groin, 


Farcy. 


_aud towards the fheath; and fometimes it makes its 
appearance on the flanks, and fpreads by degrees to- 
wards the lower belly, where it often becomes very 
troublefome. 4 

When the farcy appears on the head only, it is eafily 
cured; efpecially when it is feated in the cheeks and 
fore-head, the blood-veffels being here fmall: but it is 
niore difficult when it affefts the lips, the noftrils, the 
eyes, the kernels under the jaws, and other foft and 
loofe parts, efpecially if the neck-vein becomes corded. 
When it begins on the outfide of the fhoulder or hips, 
the cure is feldom difficult ; but when the farcy arifes 
on the plate-vein, and that vein {wells much, and turns 
corded, and the glands or kernel under the arm-pit are 
affected, it is hard to cure; but more fo when the cru- 
ral veins within fide of the thigh are corded, and befet 
with buds, which affeéts the kernels of the groin and 
the cavernous body of the yard. When the farcy begins 
on the pafterns or lower limbs, it often becomes very 
uncertain, unlefs a timely flop is put to it; for the fwell- 
ing in thofe dependent parts grow fo exceflively large 
in fome conftitutions, and the limbs fo much disfigured 
thereby with foul fores and callous ulcerations, that 
fuch a horfe is feldom fit for any thing afterwards but 
the meanett drudgery; but itis always a promifing fign, 
wherever the farcy happens to be fituated, if it fpreads 
no further. It is ufual to affeGt only one fide at a 
time; but when it pafles over to the other, it fhows 
great malignancy : when it arifes on the {pines, it is 
then for the moit part dangerous; and is always more 
fo to horfes that are fat and full of blood, than to thofe 
that are in a more moderate cafe. When the farcy is 
epidemical, as fometimes happens, it rifes on feveral 
parts of the body at once, forms nafty foul ulcers, 
and makes a profufe running of greenifh bloody mat- 
ter from both noftrils; and foon ends in a miferable 
rot. 

When the farcy makes its firft appearance on the 
head, it rifes on the cheeks and temples, and looks like 
a net-work, or {mall creeping twigs full of berries. 
Sometimes it inflames the eye, and fometimes little 
blifters or buds run along the fide of the nofe. It 
arifes often on the outfide of the fhoulder, running 
along the fmall veins with heat and inflammation; and 
Sometimes a few {mall buds appear near the withers, 
and on the outfide of the hip. In all thefe appearan- 
ces, the difeafe being fuperficial, and affeing only the 
fmaller veffels, is eafily conquered by the following me- 
thod, when taken in.time ; for the fimpleft. farcy, if 
neglected, may degenerate into the wort fort. 

This diftemper, then, being of an inflammatory. na- 
ture, and in a particular manner affeCting the blood- 
veflels, muft neceflarily require large bleeding, particu- 


larly where the horfe happens to be fat. and full of 


blood. ‘This always checks the beginning of a farcy, 
but is of {mall fervice afterwards; and if.a horfe is low 
in flefh, the lofs of too much blood fometimes proves 
injurious. After bleeding, let the horfe have four 
ounces of, cream of tartar and lenitive eleGtuary ; which 
may be given every other day for a.week, to cool the 
blood and the body ; and then give nitre three ounces 
a-day for three weeks or a month, and anoint the buds 
or fwellings with the following ointment twice a-day. 

Taxe ointment of elder. four ounces, oil of turpentine 
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two ounces, fugar of lead half an ounce, white Farcin or 
vitriol powdered two drams; mix together in a 


gally-pot. 

The buds fometimes by this method are difperfed, 
leaving only little bald fpots which the hair foon covers 
again. When they break and run, if the matter be 
thick and well digelted, they will foon be well: but in 
order to confirm the cure, and to difperfe fome little 
lumps which often remain for fome time on the fkin 
without hair, give the liver of antimony for a month; 
two ounces a-day for a fortnight, and then one ounce 
a day for the other fortnight: by following this me- 
thod, a farcy which affects only the fimall veffels may 
be flopped in a week or ten days, and foon after totally 
eradicated. 

When the farcin affeéts the larger blood-veffels, the 
cure is more difficult ; but let it always be attempted 
early ; therefore, on the plate, thigh, or neck-veins 
appearing corded, bleed immediately on the oppofite 
fide, and apply the following to the corded vein. 

Take oil of turpentine in a pint-bottle fix ounces, 

oil of vitriol three ounces; drop the oil of vitriol 
into the oil of turpentine by little at atime, other-. 


wife the bottle will burft;. when it has dane fmeak-. 
ing, drop in more oil of. vitriol, and fo on till all. 


is mixed. 
This mixture is one of the beft univerfals in a be- 


ginning farcy; but where it is feated in loofe flefhy- 
parts, as flanks or belly, equal parts.of the oil of vitriol: 


and turpentine are neceflary. 


Rub the parts firft with a woollen cloth, and then. 


apply fome of the mixture over the buds, and where- 
ever there is any fwelling, twice a-day. Give the 


cooling phyfic every other day, and then three ounces. 


of nitre every day for fome time. 


When the farcy begins on the flanks, or towards the. 
lower belly, it often takes its rife from a fingle punéture. 
The pain and fmarting is one fure. 
_fign to diftinguifh the farcy from common accidents 3. 

the ftaring of the hair, which ftands up like a tuft all. 
round the buds or blifters, and the matter that iffues. 


of a fharp f{pur. 


from the buds, which is always purulent and of a clam- 
my greafy confiltence, are other certain figns. 
bathing with the mixture above mentioned till the ul- 


cers are {mooth and healing, fhould the {welling not, 
fubfide, to prevent the fpreading of the buds, and to.. 
difperfe them, bathe with either of thefe mixtures ag. 
far as the centre of the belly; and at the fame time. 


give a courfe of antimonials as will prefently be pre- 
{cribed. 


‘Taxe f{pirits of wine. four ounces, oil of vitriol and” 


turpentine of each two ounces, white-wine vine- 
gar or verjuice fix ounces. . 
Or the following : 


Take fpirits of, wine-rectified four ounces, camphor 
half an ounce, vinegar or verjuice fix ounces, white. 
vitriol diffolved in four ounces of {pring-water 


one ounce. mix together. , 
In-the lower.limbs the farcy lies fometimes conceal- 


ed.for a great while; and makes fo flowa progrefs, . 


that it is often miftaken for greafe, or for a blow or 


kick, and goes by the general appellation of a humour - 


fettled there. In order to diftinguifh the one from the 
other, we fhall obferve, that a kick or bruife is gene- 
rally attended with a fudden {welling, or a’ contufed 

wound, 


After, 
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arcin or wound, which for the mof part digefts eafily : the greafe 


Rarcy 


is alfo a fmooth fwelling that breaks out above the 
bending of the pafterns backwards ; but the farcy be- 
gins on the paftern joint ufually with one bud, and 
runs upwards like a knotty crab-tree. 

Very fimple means have fometimes {topped it, before 
it has begun to fpread; a poultice with bran and ver- 
juice bound round the part and renewed once a-day will 
often alone fucceed; and if proud flefh fhould arife, 
touch it with oil of vitriol, or aquafortis, an hour be- 
fore you apply the poultice ; for when the diftemper 
is local, as we fuppofe it here, it is to be conquered by 
outward applications. 

The following balls are proper in every ftate of the 
farcy ; and when the diftemper has been in its infancy, 
Before the {kin was much defaced, has often cured it in 
a week or two, by giving them only once or twice a- 
day : but im an old farcy they fhould be given for two 
or three months together. 

T’axe of native cinnabar, -or cinnabar of antimony, 
eight ounces; long bithwort and gum guaiacum 
powdered, of each four ounces: make into a pafte 
with honey, and form into. balls of the fize of 
a large walnut, and roll them into liquorice- 
powder. 

The tedioufnefs of this courfe has encouraged the 
giving of mercurials ; and indeed, where they are di- 
rected with fill, they muft be attended with fuccels > 
the ftronger preparations, as the red and white preci- 
pitates, and turbith, being combined with fharp faline 
parts, may be hazardous and injurious; but the latter 
given in {mall quantities have been found very fuccefs- 
ful in fuch kind of inveterate diforders. Mr Gibfon 
fays, he has given it toa dram at a dofe, where the 
limbs have been greatly fwelled ; that in 48 hours the 
fores were all dried up, and the limbs reduced ; but 
that it made the horfe fo violently fick for feveral days, 
and {coured him to fuch a degree, that it could not be 
repeated. 

Mr Bartlet obferves, that the fuccefs attending this 
medicine fo fuddenly ought to have encouraged Gib- 
fon to have made further trials in fmaller quantities ; 
which had he done; it is more than: probable he would 
not have been difappointed ; for the grand fecret in 
giving mercurials as alteratives, is the introducing them 
into the blood, without operating on the ftomach and 
bowels; and to do this effe€tually, they muft be given 
in {mall quantities, and fo bridled as to controul their 
force on the firft paffages; taken in this manner, they 
will mix. gradually with the blood and juices, and ope- 
rate both effeCtually and fafely. , 

Dr Braken recommends? the knots and cords to be 
rubbed with the mercurial ointment before they, break, 
in order to difperfe them; and after breaking, to drefs 
the fores with eqnal parts of Venice turpentine and 
quickfilver ; if by thefe means the: mouth fhould be 
come fore, treat as above. This method feems to be 
effeGtual, with proper care. . 

The following is alfo recommended by the fame gen- 
tleman : 

Taxes butter of antimony and bezoar mineral, of 
each one ounce; beat up with half a pound of 
cordial ball; and give the bignefs of a walnut, or 
three quarters of an ounce, every day for two or 
three weeks, fafting two or three. hours after it. 
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The following mode of treatment and forms of me- Farcin or 


dicine are preferibed by Mr Taplin +. Farcy. 
Upon the very earlicft appearance of the diforder, te 
blood is to be taken away in fufficient quantity. pet P- t42s 


the horfe is in high condition and full of fiefhs give 
him mathes through the day of bleeding and the next 
day ; and on the following morning a purging ball 
compofed of focotorine aloes ten drams, calomel and’ 
jalap (in powder) each two drams and a half, rhubarb 
and ginger of each a dram and a half, with fyrup of 
buckthorn or rofes fufficient to form the ball. Let 
the purge be carefully attended to, and duly worked’ 
of. If the phyfic works favourably, and {ets well, 
let his feed (if his appetite is keen): for four clear days 
be plentiful, and on the fifth or fixth at fartheft repeat. 
his purging ball. If the attack has been violent, or. 
the diforder makes rapid progre(s, a third dofe mutt be. 
given in like manner. In two days after the courfe is 
completed, it is direGted to begin upon.the following 
antimonial alteratives, affifted by a regular adminiftra- 
tion of nitre; both to be continued a month without 
the mott trifling intermiffion : 

PREPARED antimony one pound, common fulphur. 
twelve ounces, cream of tartar eight.ounces, and: 
cinnabar of antimony fix. ounces: 

Which being incorporated well in a mortar, is to be 
divided into twenty equal parts. Of thefe,. one is to- 
be givenevery night in the corn, firt fprinkling with. 
water to enfure its adhefion, and two ounces of nitre 
are to be mixed with the water every morning, at. 
which time he will generally drink it with the greater 
avidity as being mott thirtty. ‘Ihe buds or {welling 
upon their firft appearance may be well wafhed with 
the following twice every day, with a lotion compofed 
of extract of Saturn two ounces, camphorated fpirit 
of wine eight ounces, and. diftilled. vinegar a pint 5 
mixed well together, and kept clofe ftopt.for ufe. 

In a more advanced or inveterate ftage of the dif- 
temper, moderate bleeding fhould be repeated at pro- 
per intervals between.the phyfic; and upon. the feabs: 
or efchars peeling from the buds, wafh them. well oc- 
cafionally with the following : 


'To two drams of corrofive mercury: diffolved in half 


a pint of Britifh.brandy, adda pint of white-wine 
vinegar, half a pint of {pring water, and two- 
ounces of tinéture of myrrh; fhaking well to-- 
gether. ‘ 

Or, Sugar of lead and white vitriol each an ounce, . 
diftilled vinegar and {pring water each one pint,. 
{typtic. tin@ure three ounces, well mixed together, 

If the ulcers fhould continue foul, and their edges: 

become callous, very fmall quantities of the ftrong mer- 
curial ointment muft be gently rubbed into the centre: 
of the moft inveterate, once in. three or four days,. 
cleanfing them occafionally with one of the wathes be-. 
fore mentioned. In this cafe one of the following 
balls:muf be given regularly every morning for a month: 
or longer if neceflary.. The. proportion. of. nitre mutt: 
be altered to three ounces, and given in the water 
every. evening, the ball being adminiftered.in the: 
morning: 

Mercurial alterative Ball. Taxe ZEthiop’s mineral: 
four ounces,,milk of brimftone, prepared anti- 
mony, cream of tartar, and cinnabar of antimony,, 
each five ounces; honey fufficient to make a mafs;; 

which: 
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which divide into a dozen equal balls, and roll 
up in liquorice or anifeed powder. 

It may not be improper now to add the fymptoms 
of an incurable farcy, that the owners of fuch horfes 
may fave themfelves unneceflary expenfe and trouble in 
their endeavours to obtain a cure. When a farcy, by 
improper applications, or by negle&, has fpread and 
increafed, or after long continuance refifted the medi- 
cines above recommended; if frefh buds are continually 
fpouting forth, while the old ones remain foul and ill- 
conditioned; if they rife on the {pines of the back and 
loins ; if the horfe grows hide-bound, and runs at the 
nofe; if abfceffes are formed in the flefhy parts between 
the interftices of the large mufcles; if his eyes look 
dead and lifelefs; if he forfakes his food, and fcours 
often, and his excrements appear thin and of a blackifh 
colour; if the plate or thigh vein continues large and 
corded after firing and other proper applications ; 
thefe fymptoms denote the diftemper to have penetra- 
ted internally, and that it will degenerate into an in- 
curable confumption: it is moft probable alfo that the 
whole mafs of fluids are tainted, and become irreme- 
diable by art. 

Before clofing this feGtion, it is proper to take no- 
tice of what is called the water farcy; which has no 
refemblance to a true farcy either in its caufe, fymp- 
toms, or effe&ts, but has only obtained this name thro’ 
euftom and ignorance.—This water-farcy, then, is of 
two kinds: one the product of a feverifh difpofition, 
terminating on the fkin, as often happens in epidemi- 
eal colds; the other is dropfical, where the water is 
not confined to the belly and limbs, but fhows itfelf m 
feveral parts of the body by foft fwellings yielding to 
the preffure of the finger. This laft kind ufually pro- 
eeeds from foul feeding, or from the latter grafs and 
fog that often comes up in great plenty with continued 
eold raiss, and breeds a fluggifh vifcid blood. In the 
former cafe, we have feen the limbs and whole body 
enormoufly fwelled, and very hard, the belly and fheath 
greatly diftended; which were as furprifingly reduced 
in‘24 hours, by flight fearifications within-fide the leg 
and thigh with a fharp penknife, and three or four 
firokes on the fkin of the belly on each fide the fheath:. 
from thefe fcarifications there was a conftant and fur- 
prifing large dripping of water, which foon relieved 
the horfe; whena few purges completed his recovery. 

In the other fpecies of dropfy the curative intentions 
are to difcharge the water, recover the crafis or ftrength 
of the blood, and brace up the relaxed fibres through- 
out the whole body. To this end purge once a-week 
or ten days; and give intermediately either of the fol- 
lowing. 

Taxe black hellebore frefh gathered, two pounds ; 
wath, bruife, and boil in fix quarts of water to 
four; and then {train out the liquor, and put two 
quarts of white-wine on the remaining hellebore, 
and let it infufe warm 48 hours: then ftraim off, 
mix both'together, and give the horfe a pint night 
and morning. 

TAKE nitre two ounces, fquills powdered three drams 
or half an ounce, camphor one dram, honey enough 
to form into a ball, to be gives once a-day alone, 
or wafhed down with a horn or two of the above 
drink, 
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In all ftrains, the mufcular or tendinous fibres are 
overftretched ; and fometimes ruptured or broke. To 
form, therefore, a true idea of thefe diforders, let 
us firft: confider every mufcle and*tendon as compofed 
of {pringy elaftic fibres, which have a proper power of. 
their own to contra&t and extend themfelves; or, to 
make their aétion more familiar, let us compare them 
to a piece of catgut, that we may the better judge 
with what propriety oily medicines are dire&ted for 
their cure. Thus, then, if, by a violent extenfion of 
this catgut, you had fo overftretched it as to deltroy its 
{pringinefs or elafticity, and was inclined to recover its 
loft tone, would you for that purpofe think of foaking 
it in oil? And is not the method of treating ftrains, 
or overftretched mufcles and tendons, full as prepotte-. 
rous, when you bathe or foak them in oily medicines, 
at a time that they want reftringents to brace them up? 
Yet cuftom has fo eftablifhed this pra@tice, and falla- 
cious experience feemingly fo confirmed it, that it, would 
be a difficult tafk to convince the illiterate and preju- 
diced of the abfurdity, who, by attributing effects to 
wrong caufes, are led into this error, and the oils ufurp 
the reputation that is due only to reft and quiet: they 
feem, however, to be aware of the ill confequences, by 
their adding the hot oils, as fpike, turpentine, and ori- 
ganum ; which, though they in fome meafure guard 
againft the too fuppling quality ef the other oils, yet 
the treatment is ftill too relaxing to be of real fervice. 

And indeed, in all violent ftrains of either ten- 
dons or mufc'es, whatever opinion we may entertain of 
bathing and anointing with fayourite noftrams, which 
often fucceed in flight cafes, where perhaps bandage 
alone would have done ; yet it is the latter, with pro- 
per refting the relaxed fibres till they have thoroughly 
recovered their tone, that are the chief things to be 
depended on; and frequently fome months neceflary 


Of Strains in Various Parts. 


for effeGing the’cure. 


All violent ftrains of the ligaments, which con- 
neCt the bones together, efpecially thofe of the thigh, 
require time, and turning out to grafs, to a perfect re- 
covery. External applications can avail but little here, 
the parts affected lying too deep, and fo furrounded 
with mufcles that medicine cannot penetrate to them. 
The fooner, in thefe cafes, a horfe is turned out to 
grafs, the better ; as the gentle motion in the field will 
prevent the ligaments and joint-oil from thickening, 
and of courfe the joint itfelf from growing ftiff. 

When a horfe’s: thoulder is overftrained, he does 
not put out that leg as the other ; but, to prevent pain, 
fets the found foot hardily on the ground to fave the 
other; even though he be turned fhort on the lame 
fide, which motion tries him the moft of any. ‘When 
trotted in hand, inftead of putting his leg forward in 
a right line, he forms a circle with the lame leg; and 
when he ftands in the Rable, that lez is advanced be- 
fore the other. 

In. order: to eure this lamenefs, firft bleed him, 
and let the whole fhoulder be well bathed three times 
a-day with hot verjuice or vinegar, in which may be 
diffolved a piece of foap; but if the lamenefs continues 
without {welling or inflammation, after refting two or 
three days, let the mufcles be well rubbed for a confi- 
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Strains. derable time, to make them penetrate, with good opos 
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deldoc, or either of the following mixtures. 

Taxe camphorated fpirit of wine two ounces, oil 
of turpentine one ounce ; this proportion will 
prevent the hair coming off. 

Or, Taxe the bef vinegar half a pint, fpirit of 
vitriol and camphorated {pirit of wine of each 
two ounces. 

When the faoulder is very much fwelled, it fhould 
be fomented with woollen cloths (large enough to co- 
ver the whole) wrung out of hot verjuice and {pirit of 
wine; or a fomentation prepared with a ftrong decoc- 
tion of wormwood, bay-leaves, and rofemary, to a quart 
of which may be added half-a pint of fpirit of wine. 

A rowel in the point of the fhoulder in this cafe 
often does great fervice; efpecially if the ftrain has 
been very violent, and the {welling very large: but as 
to boring up the fhoulder with a hot iron, and after- 
wards inflating it, it is both a cruel and abfurd treat- 
meat: and the pegging up the found foot, or fetting 
on apatten thoe, to bring the lame fhoulder ona ftretch, 
ig a moft prepofterous praftice, and dire€tly calculated 
to render a horfe incurably lame; for it can only be 
neceflary in cafes the very oppofite to this, where the 
mufcles have been long contracted, and we want to 
ftretch them out. 

Where poultices can be applied, they are at firft 
undoubtedly very effectual, after bathing with hot vi- 
negar or verjuice; and are to-be preferred greatly to 
cold charges, which, by drying fo foon on the part, 
keep.it Aiff and uneafy: let them be prepared with oat- 
meal, rye-flour, or bran boiled up in vinegar, ftrong- 
beer or red-wine lees, with lard enough to prevent their 
growing ftiff; and when by thefe means the inflam- 
mation and {welling is brought down, bathe the part 
twice a-day with either of the above mixtures, opodel- 


doc, or camphorated {pirit of wine; and roll the part. 


three or four inches, both above and below, with a 
ftrong linen roller of about two fingers width ; which 
contributes not a little to the recovery, by bracing up 
the relaxed tendon; and perhaps is more to be depend- 
ed on than the applications themfelves, 

In ftrains of the coffin joint, that have not been 
difeovered in time, there will grow fuch a ftiffnefs in 
the joint, that the horfe will only touch the ground 
with his toe; and the joint cannot be played with the 
hand: the only method here is repeated bliftering, and 
then firing fuperficially. 

_ Strains of the back finews are very common; and 
are eafily difcovered by the {welling, which extends 
fometimes from the back-fide of the knee down to the 
heel, but for the moft part the horfe fets that foot be- 
fore the other. The tendon fhould be well bathed three 
er four times a-day with hot vinegar; and if much 
fwelled, apply the poultices above recommended; and 
when the {welling is down, bathe with the mixtures 
above, or with camphorated fpirit of wine and oil of 
amber, in which is diffolved as much camphor as the 
fpirits will take up ; and roll up the tendon with a pro- 
per bandage or laced ftocking ; which laft, properly 
fitted to the limb, might be wore to great advantage, 
not only in thefe fort of injuries, but in moft others, 
where there is a difpofition to the greafe, or other {wel- 
lings of the limbs, from weak and relaxed fibres. Cur- 
riers fhavings wetted with vinegar have been found ufe- 
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ful for this purpofes as has alfo tar and fpirit of wine: Strains. 


but where the tendons have fuffered by repeated inju- 
ries of this kind, the cafe will demand bliftering, firing, 
and proper reft, 

Strains of the &necs and pafferns arife frequently 
from kicks or blows: if they are much f{welled, apply 
firit the poultices; and when the {welling is abated, 
bathe with the above, er the following. 

Take vinegar one pint, camphorated fpirit of 
wine four ounces, white vitriol diffolved in a 
little water two drams. ’ 

Or, Taxe the white of three or four eggs, beat 
them into a froth with a fpoon; to which add an 
ounce of rock alum finely powdered, fpirit of 
turpentine and wine of each half an ounce ; mix. 
them well together. 

As great weaknefs remains in the pafterns after vio- 
lent ftrains, the beft method is to turn the horfe out 
to grafs till he is perfetly recovered ; when this can- 
not be complied with, the general way is to blifter and 
fire. 

When a horfe is lame in the /ifle, he generally 
treads on his toe, and cannot fet the heelto the ground. 
Treat him at firft with the vinegar and cooling reftrin- 
gents: but ifa large fwelling, with puffinefs, enfues,, 
foment it well with the difcutient fomentation till it 
difperfes ; and then bathe the part with any of the 
above medicines. 

A lamenefs in the whirl-bone and hip, is difco- 
vered by the horfe’s dragging his leg after him, andi 
dropping backward on his heel when he trots. Ifthe 
mut{cles of the hip are only injured, this kind of lame- 
nefs is gured eafily; but when the ligaments of the 
joint are affected, the cure is often very difficult, tedi- 
ous, and uncertain. In either cafe, at firft bathe the 
parts well with the cooling medicines, four or five 
times a-day : in the mufcular flrain, this method alone 
may fucceed; but in the ligamentous, it is reft and: 
time only can reftore the injured parts to their proper 
tone. 

Strains in the hook are to be treated by foaking 
the parts with coolers and repellers; but when the h- 
gaments are hurt, and they are attended with great: 
weaknefs and pain, ufe the fomentation. If a hardnefs: 
fhould remain on the outfide, it may be removed by re~ 
peated bliftering; if within, it may be out of the power 
of any external applications to remove: however, the 
joint fhould be fred gently with {mall rages or lines 
pretty clofe together, and then covered with a mercu- 
rial plafter. ‘To the difcutient fomentation above mene 
tioned may be added crude fal ammoniae, with a hand- 
ful of wood-athes boiled in it. 

The bliftering ointment for the above purpofes: 
may be found in the Se¢tion of Bone-/pavin; but the 
fublimate fhould be omitted. 

The fring, fo generally ufed for the ftrengthen- 
ing relaxed finews. or tendons, is made to a¢t upon difs 
ferent parts according to the different notions of the 
operator. Molt ufually it is intended to aé only on 
the. fkin, which, by contra@ing and hardening it all 
round the finews, compreffes. them more firmly like a: 
bandage. The bowmen of old, it is alleged, fubmitted. 
to this operation, in order to give ftrength to the muf- 
cles and tendons of their arms. Upon this principle, 
a proper degree of {kill is very requifite to perform it 
effeQually 
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Tumors effectually on a horfe; for a due medium thould be ob- ger them: in this cafe the difcutient fomentation, Tumors 
andim-  ferved, and the inftrument ‘neither fo flightly applied (p. 143. col. 1.) fhould be applied three or four times Rice ae 


-pofthumes, 


as to {carify the fkin only fuperficially, nor fo deep as 
to wound or cauterife the finew or its fheath. ‘The 
lines fhould be drawn pretty clofe together, on-each fide 
of the joint or finew, following the courfe of the hair ; 
no crojs lines fhould be made, as they but disfigure the 
horfe afterwards, without any realufe. The firing in- 
ftrument, or knife, ought to be a little rounded on the 
‘edge, gradually thickening to the back, that it may re- 
tain the heat for fome time, but fhould not be applied 
till the flaming rednefs is partly gone -off.. The caute- 
rized parts may be bathed with fpirit of wine at firtt ; 
and anointed afterwards ,»with bees-wax and oil, which 
alone is:fufficient to complete the cure. But, in every 
view, this operation deferves to be condemned, upon 


‘the following judicious obfervations of Ofmer. « Be- 
tween the tendon and the {kin of the leg, as nothing 


dntervenes but a thin membrane, what hand can deter- 
mine betwixt the boundaries of thofe bodies, whofe ap- 
pearance, by the heat of the iron, is made undiftinguifh- 
able to the eye? Now mark the event of firing. If 
the fire reaches no further than the fkin, little advan- 
‘tage can accrue ‘to the tendon, but the fibres of the 
fin will become contraéted and lefs pliant ; if the fire 
reaches the membrane or fheath of the tendon, fome of 
its glands.are.deftroyed, and the tendon becomes more 
or lefsrigid. If the tendon be burnt, the confequence 
will be ftill worfe; and‘in either cafe the velocity of mo- 
tion will be:impeded : on all thefe occafions the horfe 
fhould be.turned to grafs and indulged with proper reft, 
that the difeafed parts may recover their former firm- 
mefs, tone, and ftrength.” 


Sect. XXVI. Of Tumors and Impofthumes. 


Tumors, or fwellings, arife either from external 
injuries or internal caufes. 

1. Swellings caufed by external accidents, as blows 
cand bruifes, fhould at firft be treated with reftringents: 
‘Thus, let the part be bathed frequently with hot vine- 
gar or verjuice; and, where it will admit of bandage, 
Jet a flannel wetted with the fame be rolled on: if by 
this method the {welling does not fubfide, apply, efpe- 
cially on the legs, a poultice with red- wine lees, {trong - 
beer grounds, and oatmeal, or with vinegar, oil, and 
oatmeal: either of thefe may be continued twice a- 
day, after bathing, till the {welling abates; when, in 
order to difperfe it entirely, the vinegar fhould be 
‘changed for camphorated fpirit of wine, to four oun- 


"ees of which may be added one of fpirit of fal ammo- 


niac; or it may be bathed with a mixture of two 
ounces of crude fal ammoniac boiled in a quart of cham- 
ber-lye twice a-day, and rags dipped in the fame may 
be rolled on. 

Fomentation made by boiling wormwood, bay- 
leaves, and rofemary, and adding a proper quantity of 
{pirits, are often of great fervice to thin the juices, and 
fit them for tranfpiration; efpecially if the injury has 
affected the joints. 

But in bruifes, where the extravafated blood will not 
by thefe means be difperfed, the fhortett way isto open 
the fkin, and let out the grumes. 

Critical tumors’ or {wellings, which terminate fe- 
vers, fhould by no means be difperfed ; except when 
they fall on the paftern or coffin joint, fo as to endan- 
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a-day, and a cloth or flannel frequently wrung out 
of the fame fhould be bound on, in ‘order to keep the 
joint continually breathing. 

But all tumors tending to certain maturation (from 
whatever caufe they originated), fhould be expediti- 
oufly affifted by fomentation as already dire@ted ; and, 
after each time of ufing the fomentation, the ripening 
encouraged by fuppurating poultices wherever they 
‘can be applied: oatmeal boiled foft in milk, to which 
a proper quantity of oil and lard is added, may anfwer 
this purpofe; or the poultice recommended in the 
Section of Strangles. ‘Thefe applications muft be re- 
gularly continued till the matter is perceived to fluc- 
tuate under the fingers, when it ought to be let out : 
for which purpofe, let the tumor be opened with a 
knife or flrong lancet, the whole length of the fwell- 
ing, if it can be done fafely; for nothing contributes 
fo much to a kind healing as the matter’s having'a free 
difcharge, and the opening’s being big enough to drefs 
to the bottom. 

Pledgets of tow or lint fpread with black or yel- 
low bafilicon (or the wound ointment), and dipped 
in the fame, melted down with a fifth part of oil 
of turpentine, fhould be applied to the bottom of 
the fore, and filled up lightly with the fame, with. 
out cramming: it may be thus drefled once or twice 
a-day, if the difcharge is great, till a proper digeftion 
is procured; when it fhould be changed for pledgets 
{pread with the red precipitate ointment, applied in the 
fame manner. 

Should the fore not digeft kindly, but run a thin 
water and look pale, foment, as often as you drefs, 
with the above fomentation; and apply over your 
dreffing the ftrong-beer poultice, and continue this me- 
thod till the matter grows thick, and the fore florid. 

The following ointments will generally anfwer your 
expectations in all common cafes; and may be prepared 
without, as well as with, the verdigreafe, 

Take Venice turpentine and bees-wax of each a 

_pound, oil of olives one pound and a half, yellow 
rofin 12 ounces; when melted together, two or 
three ounces of verdigreafe, finely powdered, may 
be flirred in, and kept fo till cold, to prevent its 
fubfiding. 

Take of yellow bafilicon, or the above ointment, 
without verdigreafe, four ounces; red precipitate, 
finely powdered, half an ounce: mix them toge- 
ther cold with a knife or {patula. « 

This laft, &pplied early, will prevent a fungus, or 
proud flefh, from fhooting out: for if you drefs too 
long with the above digeftive, the fungus will rife 
fait, and give fome trouble to fupprefs it; when it 
will be neceffary to wath the fore, as often as your drefs, 
with a folution of blue vitriol in water, or to fprinkle 
it with burnt alum and precipitate. If thefe fhould 
not be powerful enough, touch with a cauftic, or wath 
with the fublimate water made by diffolving half an 
ounce of corrofive fublimate in a pint of lime-water. 

But this trouble may in a great meafure be pre- 
vented, if the fore is on a part where bandages can be 
applied with compreffes of linen-cloth : for even when 
thefe excrefcences regerminate, as it were, under the 
knife, and fpring up in fpite of the cauftics above 
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mentioned, they are to be fubdued by moderate com- 
reflion made on the {prouting fibres by thefe means. 
As foon as the wound is fkinned over, throwing 


" afide all greafy applications, let the furface be harden- 


ed firft with equal parts of tinéture of myrrh and vine- 
gar, afterwards with tincture of myrrh alone. If any 
ef{char of confequence fhould remain, and the hair not 
follow kindly, rub the part gently every night with a 
{mall quantity of camphorated fpermaceti ointment, 
the beft article known to promote the return of the hair 
upon the knees or any other part. 

Authors on farriery have given in general very pro- 
per receipts to anfwer every intention of this kind by 
medicines: but as they have not laid down {fufficient 
rules for their application in thofe cafes where they are 
moft wanted, the following. general direCtions will not 
be unacceptable ; as the difficulty in healing fome kinds 
of fores arifes frequently from the unfkilful manner of 
drefling them. ’ 

It may be neceffary then to obferve here, once for 
all, that the cures of moft fores are effeted by the 
fimpleft methods; and that it is often of much more 
confequence to know how to drefs a fore, than what to 
drefs it with. And in this confifts indeed the chief art 
of this branch of furgery : for the moft eminent in that 
profeffion have long fince difcovered, that variety of 
ointments and falves are unneceflary in the cure of 
moft wounds and fores ; and they have accordingly dif- 
carded the greateft part formerly im repute for that pur- 
pofe; repeated obfervations having taught them, that, 
after the digeftion, nature is generally difpofed to heal 
up the wound faft enough herfelf; and that the fur- 

eon’s chief care is to prevent a luxuriancy, commonly 
called proud flefo; which all ointments, wherein lard or 
oil enters, are but too prone to encourage, as they 
keep the fibres too lax and fupple; and which dry lint 
alone, early applied, as eafily prevents, by its ab- 
forbing quality, and light compreflion on the fprout- 
ing fibres. 

. Thus, if a hollow wound or fore is crammed with 
tents, or the dreffings are applied too hard, the tender 
foots of flefh from the bottom are prevented pufhing 
up; and the fides of the fore from this diftenfion may 
in time grow horny and turn fiftulous; nor has the 
matter by this method a free difcharge. 

- On the other hand, if fores of any depth are dreffed 
fuperficially, the external parts being more difpofed to 
heal and come together than the internal, they will fall 
into contact, or heal too foon; and the fore, not filling 
up properly from the bottom, will break out afrefh. 

Hence we may juftly conceive how little ftrefs is to 
te laid on famous ointments, or family falves, unfkil- 
fully applied; for unlefs this due medium is obferved, 
or obtained in the drefling, no hollow fore can heal. 


up properly. 


As foon then as a good digeftion is procured (which 


is known by the thicknefs and whitenefs of the matter 


difcharged, and the florid red colour at the bottom of 
the fore), let the dreflings be changed for the precipi- 
tate medicine; or the fore may be filled up with dry 
lint alone, or cipped in lime-water, with a little ho-. 
ney and tin€ture of myrrh, or brandy, about-a fifth. 
part of the latter to one of the former: a pledget of 
lint, dipped in this mixture, fhould alfo be applied to 


-the bottom of the fore, which fhould be filled up with: 
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others to the. furface or edges, but not crammed in too Wornds in 


hard, as before obferved, nor yet applied too loofely. 

- By this method, the fore would incarnate, or heal up 
properly, and foft fpongy flefh would be prevented or 
fupprefled in time ; whereas when ointments or falves 
are too long continued, a fungus, or proud flefh, ts 
thereby fo encouraged in its growth, that it requires 
fome time to deftroy and eat it down again: a proper 
comprefs of cloth, and a linen roller, is abfolutely ne- 
ceffary both for this purpofe and to fecure on the drefi- 
ings, wherever they can conveniently be applied. 

2. Scrofulous tumors are fuch as originate in fcor- 
butic or hereditary taints, and increafe or diminith ac- 
cording to the ftate or acrimony of the blocd. For 
thefe the principal application is the ftrongeit mercue 
rial unguent, thus prepared. 

QUICKSILVER two ounces, lard fix ounces, balfam 
of fulphur half an ounce The quickfilver to be 
rubbed with the balfam in a metal mortar till the 
globules difappear; then the lard (firft made warm) 
to be added by degrees. 

The ufe of this unguent mutt be affifted by a courfe 

of mercurial and antimonial alteratives. 

3. The other tumors that may be here noticed are 
the cdematous, fteatomatous, and encyfted. The 
cedematous and encyfted tumors are nearly fynony- 
mous, originating in a cy{t or bag, containing a kind 
of ichorous bloody fanies or gelatinous fluid ; which 
being evacuated, the cyft dees not always fubmit to 
digeltives or efcharotics, but muft be extirpated with 
the knife, and cured as a common wound. 

The fteatomatous are thofe tumors that form on dif: 
ferent parts, and pafs in general under the denomina- 
tion of wens, containing, when opened or extracted, a 
fubftance not unlike fuet when hardly cold. 

Neither of the above are expected to fubmit to any to- 
pical application, unlefs upon the very firft obfervation ; 
when an attempt may be made by the malt powerful re- 
pellents, and a {mall portion of the above mercurial oint- 
ment rubbed in every night, for a confiderable length of 
time; but no radical cure can be in general obtained but 
by inftrumental extirpation; and as this muft be un- 
avoidably attended with lofs of time, and a proportional 
fhare of danger, if feated upon or interfe€ted by the 
mufcular parts, perhaps it may be molt prudent to omit 
the experiment and fubmit it to chance. 


Sect. XXVIII. Gf Wounds in General. 


In all freth. wounds made by cutting inftruments, 


there is nothing more required than bringing the lips ” 


of the wound into, conta&t by future or bandage, pro- 
vided the part will allow of it; for on wounds of the 
hips, or ether prominent parts, and acrofs fome of the 
large muicles, the flitches are apt to’burft on the horfe’s 
lying down and rifing up in the ftall. In fuch cafes, 
the lips fhould not be brought clofe together: one 
ftitch is fufficient for a wound:two inches long: but in 
large wounds, they fhould be at an inch or more di- 
ftance ; and if the.wound is deep in the mufcles, care 
fhould be taken .to pafs the needles proportionably 
deep, otherwife the wound will not unite properly 
frorn the bottom. 

Should: the wound bleed much from an artery di- 
vided, the firft ftep fhould be to fecure it, by _pafing 
.a.crooked needle underneath, and tying it.up.wiah a 
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trated too deep, it fhould be extracted, if it can be Wounds in 
fetched away without difturbance, together with any General. 


146 e ght Ge eR) be ce) or ew 
Wonuds in waxed thread: if the artery cannot be got at this way, 


Generel. apply a button of lint or tow to the mouth of the 
” bleeding veffels, dipped in a ftrong folution of blue vi- 


triol, ftyptic water, oil of vitriol, or hot oil of tur- 
pentine, powdered vitriol, or colcothar, &c. and re- 
member always to apply it clofe to the mouth of the 
bleeding veffels, and take care that it-is kept there by 
proper comprefs and bandage till an efchar is formed 5 
otherwife it will elude your expectations, and fre- 
quently alarm you with frefh bleedings. 

In a memoir prefented to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences by M. La Foffe, he gives an account of the 
fuccefs he had met with in ftopping the bleedings of 
very confiderable arteries in horfes, by the application 
of the powder of puff-balls, the arteries cicatrizing by 
this means only, without any fucceeding hemorrhage. 
‘The lycoperdon, or puff-ball, was made ufe of for this 
‘purpofe in human fubjeéts, about 170 years ago, by 
Felix Wurtz, a famous old furgeon in Germany ; but 
he does not feem to have thought of trufting to it in 
fuch confiderable arteries as M. La Foffe mentions, 
viz. thofe of the leg and. thigh, the bleedings from 
which divided veffels he ftopt in a few minutes by the 
ufe of this powder only. The agaric of the oak may 
alfo be ufed for this purpofe, where it can be retained 
by a proper bandage. 

Thefe applications, as indeed all ftyptics, feem to 
a&t by conftringing the extremity of the veffel, or 
choaking it up, till a grume of blood is formed in- 
ternally, which plugs up the orifice; and has been 
found to adhere to it fo as to conftitute one body with 
the veffel. 

We avoid fetting down any famous receipts for 
frefh wounds, whether ointments, or Friar’s balfams, 
being well affured, that, in a healthy found conftitu- 
tion, nature furnifhes the beft balfam, and performs 
herfelf the cure, which is fo often attributed to the 
medicine ; when it is otherwife, and the blood is de- 
prived of its balfamic ftate, as will appear from the 
afpeét of the wound and its manner of healing, it muft 
be reCtified by proper internal medicines, before a good 
foundation for healing can be laid by any external ap- 
plication whatever. 

The lips of the wound then being brought tegether 
by the needle or bandage, it needs only to be covered 
with rags dipped in brandy, or a pledget of tow fpread 
with the wound ointment, (fee page 144. col. 2.) the 
dire€tions in the preceding feétions being obferved, 
and the wounded part kept as much as poffible from 
motion. . 
~ Pun@ured wounds from thorns, or any other acci- 
dents, fhould be treated in the fame manner; applying 
the beer or bread and milk poultice over the drefling,. 
till fome figns of digeftion appear; and fomenting the 
part well every day. This method is alfo very fuccefs- 
fully ufed to thofe fwellings which often arife on the 
neck from bleeding; the fores being fprinkled with 
precipitate, and burnt alum powdered, to fetch out 
the core or fungous, which choaks up the orifice. The 
ufual method is to introduce @ piece of vitriol, or fub- 
limate, which often brings on a plentiful difcharge, 
fetches out the core, and makes a cure; but it is often 
with the lofs of the vein, and it fometimes leaves a large 
{welling and impofthumation, 

ta gun-fhot wounds, when the ball has not pene- 


extraneous bodies that might pafs in with it; the * 
wound fhould be drefled with the old digeftive of Ve- 

nice or common turpentine, divided with the yolks of 
eggs, to which may be added fome honey and tin@ture 

of myrrh. _ The entrance of thefe wounds frequently 

requires to be enlarged, and a depending orifice fhould 

always be procured if poffible; and if the wound 

fhould not digeft kindly, apply the beer ponltice, and 

foment with the difcutient fomentation before men+ 

tioned. 

In fcalds, or burns from gunpowder, or any other 
caufe, when the fkin remains entire, bathe the part 
well, and keep it foaked with rags dipped in {pirit of 
wine camphorated: falt bound thick on the part has 
been found very effectual for this purpofe ; and indeed 
all faline and {pirituous applications excel others, while 
the {kin is yet unbroke; but when the fkin is fepa- 
rated, anoint the part, and keep it conftantly fupple 
with linfeed or falad oil, and a platter fpread with bees- 
wax and oil; if the fkin is fo fcorched, that floughs. 
mutt be digefted out, drefs with the wound-ointment 
and oil of turpentine, and finith the cure with any dry- 
ing ointment. Should the horfe be feverith from the 
pain, bleed him, give cooling glyfters, and treat him 
as we have directed in fimple fevers. 

There are certain wounds which occur much more: 
frequently than any Other, and which from that cir- 
cumftance, though in themfelves not at all dangerous,. 
deferve particular notice. Among thefe are bro- 
ken knees, over-reaches, and: lacerations between hair 
and hoof. In refpeét to the firft, it is a misfortune 
whenever it happens that not only reduces the horfe 
very much in his value, but is confidered as an indelible 
ftigma of imperfection, that (with connoiffeurs) ren- 
ders him at firft fight unworthy a fecond confidera- 
tion. This misfortune may fometimes be occafioned: 
by unavoidable accident ; but Mr Taplin is juftly of 
opinion. that more horfes are thrown down and irreme- 
diably injured by the careleffnefs and fhameful inatten- 
tion of bad riders on bad roads and over rolling ftones, 
or when they are more cruelly exhaufted with labour 
and fatigue, than by any other means in the whole lift 
of accidents. . : 

In reheving this injury, the firl ftep is to wafh the 
parts well with a fponge and warm water, thoroughly 
cleanfing the lacerations from gravel or fand; for thefe. 
will evidently irritate and inflame the tender parts, and. 
be productive of a difcharge which may often be en- 
tirely prevented by gently wiping them dry after the 
ufe of the f{ponge, and plentifully embrocating them. 
with a mixture of camphorated f{pirits and vinegar in, 
equal quantities, bandaging over a pledget of tow wet. 
with the fame, and repeating it. once or twice if circume 
ftances fhould*render it neceffary.. This fhould be conti- 
nued, that an efchar or cicatrix may be formed to rene. 
der un&tuous or. greafy applications unneceflary; but. 
fhould the wound or laceration be fo violent as to pro- 
duce great mflammation, fuppuration. muft enfue, and: 
ought to: be encouraged by the means-already direfted,. 
and the fore healed in the manner alfo above direéted.. 

As to over-reaches and other injuries in the feet, 
they are treated of in their order under Difeafes of the. 
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Sect. XXVIII. Of Ulcers in General. 


We fhall not here enter into a defcription of each 
particular {pecies of ulcers, but only lay down fome 
direGtions for their general treatment; by which means 
we fhall avoid the ufual prolixity of authors on this 
{ubjeét, and yet give fo general an idea of the nature of 
ulcers, as we hope will be fufficieatly inftructive both 
of the application and of the proper remedy to each. 

It may be neceffary to obferve, that we may often 
in vain purfue the beit methods of cure by external ap- 
plications, unlefs we have recourfe to proper internal 
remedies ; for as all ulcers, difficult to :heal, proceed 
from a particular indifpofition of the blood and juices, 
before the former can be brought into any order, the 
latter muft be correéted by alteratives and fweetening 
medicines. — : 

The firft intention in the cure of ulcers is bringing 
them to digeft, or difcharge a thick matter ; which 
will, in general, be effected by the green ointment, or 
that with precipitate ; but fhould the fore not digeft 
kindly by thefe means, but difcharge a gleety thin 
matter, and look pale, you muft then have recourfe to 
warmer dreffings, fuch as balfam, or oil of turpentine, 
melted down with your common -digeftive, and the 
ftrong-beer poultice over them; it is proper alfo in 
thefe kind of fores, where the circulation is languid, 
and the natural heat abated, to warm the part, and 
quicken the motion of the blood, by fomenting it well 
at the time of dreffing; which method will thicken the 
matter, and roufe the native heat of the part, and then 
the former dreffings may be re-applied. 

If the lips of the ulcer grow hard or ¢allous, it will 
be neceflary to foment ftrongly with a decoétion of 
camomile and mallows, as hot as can be conveniently 
applied ; then fearify fuperficially the whole part, both 
longitudinally and tranfverfely, with a fleam or abf- 
cefs lancet, fo as to entirely penetrate the callous fub- 
ftance upon the furface : after which it muft be dreffed 
with digeftive ointment twice every day ; the fomen- 
tation and {carifications to be repeated occafionally, if 
neceflary, till the callofity is quite floughed off, and 
comes away with the dreflings; A proper ointment 
for the above:purpofe may be prepared ae follows. 

Take of yellow bafilicon two ounces, and black bas 

filicon one ounce, and melt them together over 
the fire. When taken off, ftir in one ounce of 
turpentine ; and when cool, add half an ounce of 
red precipitate finely powdered, the whole to be 
minutely incorporated upon a {tone or marble flab. 

As foon as the cdllofity is removed, and the dif- 
charge comes to its proper confiftence, drefs in gene- 
ral with a fmall portion of lint, thinly covered with 


‘either of the bafilicons, placed under a pledget of tow 


{pread with the following digeflive: _ 

Yetnow wax and black rofin each four ottfices, 
Burgundy pich tw@ ounces: melt thefe in a pint 
of oil olive over a flow fire ;) and when taken off, 
ftir in two ounces of turpentine. For large 
wounds, where a plentiful difcharge is required, 
ftir into this quantity three ounces of the fpirits 
of turpentine, that it may incorporate in getting 
cool. 

Should the wound incarnate too faft, and fill with 

fungous fich, flightly touch. fuch parts with a piece 
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of unflacked lime, regulating the mode and application Ulcers in 


by the neceffity, and repeating it as occafion may re- 
quire. When ‘the cicatrix is nearly formed, the cure 
may be completed by hardening the furface with a little 
tinéture of myrrh. 

All finufes, or cavities, if no tendinous parts inter- 
vene, fhould be inftantly laid open (with a biftory) ta 
its utmoft extent, and properly filled with a pledget 
of lint, well impregnated with warm digeftive, and 
plentifully covered with tow fpread with the fame. 
After a fecond or third drefling, fhould the infide of 
fuch cavity prove callous, or hard in fubftance, it 
mu{t be taken away by the knife, or deftroyed by the 
means before defcribed. If it be fo fituated that the 
parts forbid an entire feparation, found with the probe, 


and at its extremity make a counter incifion through 


the integuments to meet the probe, till, by paffing 


through, it removes any lodgment that may have been — 


left for the matter to corrode, which it will very foon 
do, fo as in many cafes to affeét the bone itfelf. 

Where the cavity penetrates deep into the mufcles, 
and a counter opening is impra¢ticable or hazardous 3 
where, by a continuance, the integuments of the 
mufcles are conftantly dripping and melting down ; in 
thefe cafes wafhes may be injefted, and will frequent- 
ly be attended with fuccefs. The following is parti 
cularly recominended by Mr Taplin. 

Take honey and vinegar each two ounces ; liquefy 
over the fire; and when cool add tin@ure of 
myrrh and tinéture of cantharides each one ounces 
— VII. 

When the ulcer is by thefe means divefted of its vi- 
fulence and bad fmell, the callofity floughed off or ex- 
tracted, and a favourable appearance of. incarnatioit 
comes on, the dreffings may be changed from the pre- 
cipitate digeftive before prefcribed, to pledgets fpread 
with Locatellus’s balfam, or the following compound. * 

Taxe white diachylon two ounces, Locatellus’s bal- 
fam one ounce, and melt them over the fire in twa 
ounces of olive oil. Take off; and when nearly 
cool, ftir in an ounce of balfam of capivi, a little 

_ at atime, till it is all incorporated. 

Thefe finufes, or cavities, frequently degenerate in- 
to fiftule, that is, grow pipey, having the infide thick- 
ened, and lined, as it were, with a horny callous fub- 
ftance. In order to their cure, they muft be laid open, 
and the hard fubftance all cut away ; where this is im- 
practicable, {carify them well, and truft to the preci- 
pitate medicine made ftrong, rubbing now and then 
with cauftic, butter of antimony, or equal parts of 
quickfilver and aquafortis. 

When a fotten or foul bone is an attendant on an ul- 
cer, the flefh is generally loofe and flabby ; the dif- 
charge oily, thin, and ftinking ; and the bone difco- 
vered to be carious, by its feeling rough to the probe 
paffed pyr the flefh for that purpofe. In order tg 
a cure, the bone muft be laid bare, that the rotten 
part of it be removed: for which purpofe, deftroy the 
loofe flefh, and drefs with dry lint ; or the doffils may 
be preffed out of tin@ture of myrrh or euphorbium. 
The throwing off the fcale is generally a work of na- 
ture, which is effe€ted in more or lefs time, and in pro- 
portion to the depth the bone is affeéted; though 
burning the foul bone is thought by fome to haften its 
feparation. ie 
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Whete thé cute does not properly fucceed, mercu- 
rial phyfic fhould be given, and repeated at proper in- 
tervals: and to correct and mend the blood and juices, 
the'antimonial and alterative powders, with a decoc- 
tion of guaiacum and lime-water, are proper for that 


purpofe.. 
SecT. XXIX. Of a Bone-Spavin. 


Wiruour entering at all into the caufe of this dif- 
order, which is a bony excrefcence, or hard fwelling, 
growing on the infide of the hock of a horfe’s leg, 
we fhall content ourfelves with deferibing the different 
kinds thereof by their fymptoms, and then enter on 
their cure. 

A. fpavin, that begins on the lower part of the 
hock, is not fo dangerous as that which puts out high- 
er, between the two round proceffes of the leg-bone ; 
and a fpavin near the edge is not fo bad as that which 
is more inward toward the middle, .as it does not fo 
much affect the bending of the hock. 

A fpavin, that comes by a kick or blow, is at firft 
no true {pavin, but a bruife on the bone, or membrane 
which covers it; therefore not of that confequence as 
when it proceeds from a natural caufe : and thofe that 
put out on colts and young horfes, are not fo bad as 
thofe that happen to horfes in their full ftrength and 
maturity ; but in very old horfes they are generally in- 
curable. 

The ufual method of treating this diforder is by bli- 
fters and firing; without any regard to the fituation, 
or caufe whence it proceeds. Thus, if a fulnefs on 
the fore-part: of the hock comes ‘upon hard riding, or 
any other violence, which threatens a fpavin; in that 
cafe, fuch coolers and repellers are proper, as are re- 
commended in ftrains and bruifes. Thofe happening to 
colts and young horfes are generally fuperficial, and re- 
quire only the milder applications; for it is better to 


wear them down by degrees, than to remove them at- 


once by fevere means. 

Various are the preferiptions for the bliltering oint- 
ment ; but the following, on proper experience, ftands 
well recommended by Mr Gibfon. 

T’ake nerve and marfh-mallow ointment, of each 
two ounces ; quickfilver, one ounce, thoroughly 
broke with an ounce of Venice turpentine; Spa- 
nifh flies powdered, a dram and a half ; fublimate, 
one dram ; oil of origanum, two drams, 

The hair is to be cut as clofe as poffible, and then 
the ointment applied pretty thick over the part; this 
fhould be done in the morning, and the horfe kept tied 
up all day without any litter till night ; when he may 
be untied, in order to lie down; and a pitch or any 
fticking plafter may be laid over it, and bound on with 
a broad tape or bandage to keep all clofe. 

After the blifter has done running, and the feabs 
begin to dry and peel off, it may be applied a fecond 
time, in the fame manner as before; this fecond appli- 
cation generally taking greater effect than the firft, and 
in colts and young horfes makes a perfe& cure. 

When the f{pavin has been of long ftanding, it will 
require to be renewed, perhaps five or fix times: but 
after.the fecond application, a greater diftance of time 
muft be allowed, otherwife it might leave a fear, or 
caufe a baldnefs; to prevent which, once a-fortnight 
or three wecks is often enough; and it may in this 


} E R Y. Sect. XXX. , 
manner. be continued fix or feven times, without the Curb and 
leaft blemifh, and will generally be attended with fuc- ee 
cefs. ae he 
But the fpavins that put out on older or full-aged’ 
horfes are apt to be more ‘obltinate, as being feated 
more inward ; and when they run among the finuofi- 
ties of the joint, they are for the moft part incurable, 
as they then lie out of the reach of applications, and 
are arrived to a.degree of impenetrable hardnefs. > 
* The ufual method in thefe cafes is to fire direély, 
or toufe the ftrongeft kind. of cauftic blifters; and 
fometimes to fire and lay the blifer immediately over 
the part: but this way feldom fucceeds farther than 
putting a {top to the growth of the {pavin, and is apt 
to leave both a blemifh and ftiffnefs behind ; befides | 
the great rifk run (by applications of thefe fiery and 
cauitic medicines to the nervous and tendinous parts a< 
bout the joints) of exciting violent pain and anguifh, 


and deftroying the limb. 
‘ The belt and fafeft way, therefore, is to make triat 
of the bliftering ointment above, and to continue it ac- 
cording to the direétions there laid down, for fome 
months, if found neceffary ; the horfes in the inter- 
vals working moderately: the hardnefs will thus be 4 
diffolved by degrees, and wear away infenfibly. ; 
Where the fpavin lies deep, and runs fo far into the 
hollow of the joint that’ no application can. reach it; 
neither firing nor medicines can avail, for the reafons 
above mentioned ; though bold ignorant fellows have 
fometimes fucceeded in cafes of this fort (by men of 
judgment deemed incurable) by the application of 
cauftic ointments with fublimate, which aét very for- 
cibly, enter deep, and make a large difcharge, and by 
that means deftroy a great part of the fubftance, and 
diffolve away the remainder: though, whoever is at 
all acquainted with the nature of thefe medicines, mut 
know how dangerous in general their operation is on 
thefe occafions; and that a proper prepared cautery 
made like a fleam, under the direGion of a {kilful 
hand, may be applied with lefs danger of injuring ei- 
ther tendons or ligaments. After the fubftance of the 
{welling has been properly penetrated by the inftru- 
ment, it muft be kept running by the precipitate me. 
dicine, or mild bliftering ointment. Where the fpavin- 
lies not deep in the joint, and the bliftering method 
will not fucceed, the {welling may be fafely fired with 
a thin iron forced pretty deep into the fubftance, and: 
then fhould be drefled as is above direGted. 


Sect. XXX. Ofa Curb and Ring- bane. 


1. As a fpavin rifes among the bones on the fore- 
part of the hock, fo a curb takes its origin from the 
junctures of the fame bones, and rifes on the hind- part, 
forming a pretty large tumor over the back.part of 
the hind-leg, attended with ftiffnefs, and fometimes 
with pain and lamenefs. 

A curb proceeds: from the fame caufes that produce. 
{pavins ; viz. hard. riding,. ftrains, blows, or kicks. 
The cure at firft is generally eafy enough effected by: 
bliftering, repeated two orthree times, or oftener. If. 
it does not fubmit to this treatment, but grows excef-. 
fively hard, the quickeft.and fureft way is to fire with: 
a thin iron, making a line down the middle from top 
to bottom, and drawing feveral lines: ina penniform 
manner pretty deep ;. and then to apply a mild blifte 
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Splents: ing plafter or ointment over it.—This method will en- 
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tively remove it. 

There is another fwelling taken notice of on the out- 
fide of the hock, which is called a yarden. This com- 
monly proceeds from. blows and kicks of other horfes ; 
but frequently happens to maneged horfes, by fetting 
them on their haunches: it is feldom attended with 
much lamenefs, unlefs it has been neglected, or fome 
little procefs of the bone be broke. . fhould firft be 
treated with the coolers and repellers in feet. xxxii. 
art. 2.: but if any {welling continues hard and infenfible, 
the beft way is to blifter or fire; but the mild blifters 
alone generally fucceed. 

2. Lhe ring-bone is a hard {welling on the lower part 
of the paftern, which generally reaches half way round 
the fore-part thereof, and from its refemblance to a 
ring has itsdenomination. It often arifes from ftrains, 
&c.; and, when behind, from putting young horfes too 
early upon their haunches ; for in that attitude a horfe 
throws his whole weight as much, if not more, upon 
his pafterns, than on his hocks. ; 

When it appears diftin@tly round the paftern, and 
does not run downwards toward the coronet, fo as to 
affe@ the coffin-joint, it is eafily cured: but if it takes 
its origin from fome {train or defect in the joint origi- 
nally, or if a callofity is found under the round liga- 
ment that covers that joint, the cure is generally du- 
bious, and fometimes impracticable ; as it is apt to 
turn to a quittor, and in the end to form an ulcer upon 
the hoof. 

The ring-bones that appear on colts and young hor- 
fes, will often infenfibly wear off of themfelves, with- 
out the help of any application ; but when the fub- 
{lance remains, there needs no other remedy befides 
bliftering, unlefs when by long continuance it is grown 
to an obftinate hardnefs, and then it. may require both 
bliftering and firing. 

To fire a ring-bone fuccefsfully, let the opération 
be performed with a thinner inftrument than the com- 


mon one, and let the lines or razes be made not above - 


a quarter of an inch diftant, crofling them obliquely, 
fomewhat like a chain: apply a mild blifter over all, 
and, when quite dried up, the rupture-plafter ; and 
then turn the horfe to. grafs for fome time. 


Secr. XXXI. Of Splents. 


Tuese are hard excrefcences that grow on the 
fhank-bone, and are of various fhapes and fizes. Some 
horfes are more fubje&t to fplents than others; but 
young horfes are moft liable to thefe infirmities, which 
often wear off and difappear of themfelves. Few horfes 
put out fplents after they are feven or eight years old, 
unlefs they meet. with blows or accidents. 

A {plent that arifes in the middle of the thank: bone 
is nowife dangerous; but thofe that arife on the 
back part of this bone, when they. grow large and 
prefs againft the back finew, always caufe lamenefs or 
ftiffnefs, by rubbing againft it: the others, except 
they are fituated: near the joints, feldom occafion 
lamenefs. 

As to the cure of fplents, the beft way. is not to 
meddle with them, unlefs they are fo large as to. dif- 
figure a horfe, or are fo fituated as ‘to. endanger his 
going lame. 

Splents in their infancy, and on their firft appear- 
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ance, fhould be well bathed with vinegar, or old ver- 
juice ; which, by ftrengthéning the fibres, often put a 
ftop to their growth: for the membrane covering the, 
bone, and not the bone itfelf, is here thickened ; and 
in fome conftitutions purging, and afterwards diuretic 
drinks, will be a great means to remove the humidity 
and moifture about the limbs, which is what_often gives 


rife to fuch excrefcences. 


Various are the remedies prefcribed for this diforder: 
the ufual way is to rub the fplent with a round ftick 
or the handle of a hammer till it is almoft raw, and 
then touch it with oil of origanum. Others lay on 
a pitch-plafter, with a little fublimate or arfenic, to 
defiroy the fubftance; fome ufe oil of vitriol; fome 
tincture of cantharides: all which methods have at 
times fucceeded ; only they -are apt to leave a {car, 
with the lofs of hair. Thofe applications that are of 
a more cauftic nature often do more hurt than good, 
efpecially when the fplent is grown very hard, as they 
produce a rottennefs, which keeps running feveral 
months before the ulcer can be healed, and then leaves 
an ugly {car. 

According to Mr Taplin, the only expeétation of 
cure “ without anxiety and difficulty, is to be careful 
in obferving fuch appearance, in their earlieft flate 5 
and then feeing that frequent friction is ufed for a con- 
fiderable time, twice every day, with the utmoft force 
of the operator’s hands, letting the part be well moi- 
{tened, after each time of rubbing, with a proportion 
of.the following liniment, leaving a pledget of tow 
wet with the fame, bound on pretty firm with two 
yards of wide tape as a roller: 

‘© Taxe camphorated fpirits of wine, and fpirits of 

turpentine, of each four ounces (a quarter of a 
pint). Mix together. 


‘Or, Orx of origanum and fpirits of turpentine, each. 


half an ounce; camphorated fpirits of wine, two 
- ounces. —Mix. 

‘¢ When this plan has been perfevered in for ten days 
or a fortnight, you will then be able to judge whether 
any perceptible advantage has been obtained from the 
force of thefe powerful repellents: if not, procure two 
ounces of the ftrongeft mercurial ointment, and let the 
fize of a hazel-nut be well rubbed in upon the part 
affected, every night and morning, till the whole is 
confi#ued, ufing the roller each night, and taking it 
off in the morning. If this does not fucceed,.the beft 
and moft fpeedy method will be the immediate ex- 
tirpation, by making a longitudinal incifion (‘ with- 
out bruifing, hammering,’ &c.). through the integu- 
ments, difle@ting and. extraGing the fubftance, com- 


pleting the cure by.taking up a couple of ftitches, and . 
treating it as a fuperficial wound ; for which direCtions - 


will be found under that head.”? — 


Secr. XXXII. 
Bruifes on the Withers ; Warbles on the Backs 
and Sit-fafts. 


1. THE poll-evil is an abfcels near the poll of a horfe, 
formed in the finufes between the poll-bone and the 
uppermoft yertebre of the neck. 

If it proceeds from blows, bruifes, or any external 
violence, at firft bathe the fwelling often with hot vine- 
gar; and if the hair be fretted off with an ouzing; 

through. 


Of the Pollsevil; Fiftula, and’ 
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Poll evil, 


Fiftula, &c. 
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Poll evil, through the fkin, make ufe of two parts of vinegar 
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pe of a fever fettled on this part, you muft avoid the re- Poll-evill 
Fiftula, 8c. 


and one of {pirit of wine; but if there be an itching, 
with heat and inflammation, the fafeit way is to bleed, 
and apply poultices with bread, milk, and elder flowers: 
this method, with the affiftance of phy fic, will frequent- 
ly difperfe the fwelling and prevent this evil. 

But when the tumour is eritical, and has all the figns 
of matter, the belt method then is to forward it by 
applying the ripening poultices already taken notice 
of, till it comes to maturity, and burfts of itfelf; or 
if opened with a knife, great care fhould be taken to 
avoid the tendinous ligament that runs along the neck 
under the mane; when matter is on both fides, the 
opening muft be made on each fide, and the ligament 
remain undivided. 

If the matter flows in great quantities, refembles 
melted glue, and is of an oily confiftence, it will require 
a fecond incifion, efpecially if any cavities are difco- 
vered by the finger or probe ; thefe fhould be opened 
by the knife, the orifices made depending, and _ the 
wound dreffed with the common digeftive of turpen- 
tine, honey, and tin@ure of myrrh, and, after digettion, 
with the precipitate ointment ; or wath with the fol- 
lowing made hot, and fill up the cavity with tow 
foaked in it: 


VineGar or fpirit of wine half a pint, white vitriol ° 


diffolved in fpring-water half an ounce, tin@ure 
of myrrh four ounces, 

This may be made fharper by adding more vitriol ; 
but if the flefh is very luxuriant, it fhould firft be pared 
down with a knife before the application. With this 
wafh alone Mr Gibfon has curéd this diforder without 
any other formality of dreffing, wafhing with it twice 
a day, and laying over the part a quantity of tow foaked 
in vinegar and the white of eggs beat together. . 

But the moft compendious method of cure, is that 
by /calding, as the farriers term it ; and which ufed to 
be profecuted when the fore was foul, of a bad dif- 
pofition, and attended with a profufion of matter. But 
the cruelty, abfurdity, and inutility of the praétice 
have become fo apparent, as that it feems now to be 
almoft univerfally exploded ; fo that it would be fu- 
perfluous to give any defcription of the operation. 

2. Bruifes on the withers frequently impofthumate, 
and for want of care turn fiftulous. They arife often 
from pinches of the faddle, and fhould be treated’ with 
repellers: for this purpofe bathe the tumor well with 
hot vinegar three or four times a-day ; if that does not 


_ fueceed alone, an ounce of oil of vitriol may be put to 


a quart of vinegar, or half an ounce of white vitriol dif- 
folved in a little water, and added to the fame quan- 
tity. Thefe are generally held as very effeétual re- 
pellers for this purpofe in horfes, and will frequently 
prevent impofthumation: when the {welling is at- 
tended with heat,’ {marting, and little hot watery 
pimples, the following mixture will then be more pro- 
per to bathe with. 
Tke two ounces of crude fal ammoniac, boiled in 
a quart of lime-water; where that ‘cannot be had, 
a handful of pearl or wood afhes may be boiled in 
common water: pour off the decoction when fet- 
tled, and mix with it half a pint of {pirit of wine: 
anoint the part afrerwards. with lintfeed oil, or 
-elder ointment, to foften and fmooth the fkin. 
But when the fwellings are critical, the confequence 


matter, by means of {uppurating poultices: experienced 
farriers advife, never to open thefe tumors till they 
break of themfelves: for if they are opened before they 
are ripe, the whole fore will be fpongy, and difcharge 
a bloody ichor, which foon degenerates into a fordid 
ulcer. But take care to enlarge the openings, and 
pare away the lips, that your dreflings may be applied 
eafily ; and avoid the ligament which runs along the 
neck to the withers: if a gathering forms on the op- 
pofite fide, open it in the fame manner ; but take care 
they incline downwards, for the fake of depending 
orifices, and letting the matter flow off eafily. For 
the method of dreffling, we muft refer to the former 
part of this Seétion ; and if the bones fhould be found 
foul, they muft be dreffed with tinGure of myrrh till 
they fcale off. If the fungus is very troublefome, 
and the difcharge oily, yellow, and vifcid, pledgets 
foaked in the following, made hot, have been found 
very effectual, bathing the {welling round with {pirie 
of wine and vinegar: ay 

Tax half an ounce of blue vitriol diffolved in a pint 

of water ; oil of turpentine, and re@ified {pirit of 
wine, of each four ounces; white-wine vinegar, 
fix ounces; oil of vitriol and ASgyptiacum, of 

__each two ounces, | 

When the cavities are truly fiftitlous, the callofities 
muft be cut out, where it can be done, with a knife 5 
and the remainder deftroyed by corrofives. 

3. Warbles are {mall hard tumors under the faddle- 
part of the horfe’s back, occafioned by the heat of the 
faddle in travelling, or its uneafy fituation. As foon 
as the faddle is taken off after a fevere chafe or hard 
journey, a good groom or hoftler will be very minute 
in his examinations to difcover whether an injury hag 
been fuftained in this part or any other. He will in- 
ftantly perceive, by the horfe’s wincing, whether 
there is any defe& from which a warble may {peedily 
enfue ; if fo, upon the firft appearance, or earlieft dif- 
covery, bathe three or four times a-day with the fol- 
lowing repellent : 

Extract of Saturn half an ounce, camphorated fpi- 

rit of wine two ounces, foft water a quarter of 
a pint; the extraé and {fpirit being well mixed 
by fhaking, before adding the water. __ 

4. Afit-faf? proceeds generally from a warble, and is 
the horfe’s hide turned horny orcallons. In fome little 
time the hair comes off, and it bears the appearance of 
a foreign folid (ubftance, fixed in the centre of what 
feems to be a fuperficial wound. For this fimple and 
very trifling complaint there is but one certain and ex- 
peditious cure, namely, extirpation ; which may be 
performed with a common penknife. But the moft 
ready and leaft painful method of taking it off is by 
jut raifing either edge till it can be taken hold of with 
a pair of common pincers; when, by leaning them to 
any fide, yeu have an immediate fulcrum, or lever, 
and feparate it inftantaneoufly without pain or incon- 
venience. After the extirpation, it may be treated as 
a fimple fuperficial laceration, and may in general be 
healed by a frequent application of Friar’s balfam, 
tinCture of pa or even with alittle common bran- 
dy. Due care, however, fhould always be taken to 
guard the cicatrix in its infancy, and prevent the 
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Poll-evil, buckle of the girth from coming into dire& contac 
ftula, &c. with the injured part, not only till the furface is fuff- 


ciently hardened to render a repetition unlikely, but 
upon all future occafions. 


Some parts of the above treatment of tumors, how- 
ever, has been condemned, and amore fimple method by 
means of fetons recommended, by that judicious practi- 
tioner MrClark of Edinburgh. ‘* The common method 


Treatife (fays he+) of treating thofe large tumors ‘which are 
the Pree feated on the upper part of the neck, immediately behind 
enticnof the the ears, generally known by the name of the poll-evil, 
pe * and thofe which are feated on the withers or upper 
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parts of the fhoulders, is exceedingly improper. They 
are either allowed to break of themfelves, or are open- 
ed the whole length of the tumor on the upper part. 
In this fituation, efpecially in the poll-evil, when the 
head is always kept in an erect pofition, the matter 
‘contained in the tumor cannot be difcharged from it, 
but is retained in the bottom of the wound, and ex- 
pofed to the external air, &c.: it foon acquires a moft 
ichorous corroding quality, and produces one of the 
largeft and the moft fordid fiftulous ulcers that horfes 
are infefted with: a great quantity of fungous or ‘proud 
flefh is foon produced ; this requires to be repeatedly 
extirpated with the knife, the lofs of which cannot be 
again fupplied; hence the horfe is greatly disfigured, the 
cure becomes both tedious and uncertain, and is feldom 
radical. In fome cafes, I have known the vertebree of 
the neck affeéted by the fharpnefs of the confined 
matter, forming lodgments there, and, after great 
trouble and expence, the horfes were put to death. 

«© All thefe kinds of tumors, &c. are eafily and 
fpeedily difcuffed by the ufe of fetons, without any 
lofs of fubftance, or disfiguring of the parts, and cured 
with the greateft certainty when the operation is pro- 
perly pertormed. Ofa number of cafes, in my prac- 
‘tice, where this operation has fucceeded with great 
expedition in curing thefe tumors, I fhall only men- 
tion the following. 

“ About fix years ago, an Arabian horfe, belong- 
ing-to a gentleman in this place, had a large tumor 
feated a little on one fide of the withers, or upper part 
of the fhoulder; it was forwarded by applying emol- 
lient poultices ; and as foon as the matter was percei- 
ved to fluétuate in the tumor, a large feton needle, 
armed with a cord at the other end, was introduced at 
the upper part of the fwelling, and brought out at the 
under or lowermoft part of it; the matter was dif- 
tharged at the lower orifice in a very fhort time, the 
tumor was by that means foon difcuffed, and, in a few 
weeks, it was entirely healed up, without any fear or 
blemifh remaining, farther than a little baldnefs about 
the lower orifice, occafioned by the fharpnefs of the 
matter, which likewife foon difappeared, and not the 
leaft trace of the diforder remained. 

“The other cafe happened about feven years ago: 
a coach-horfe (belonging to a nobleman in the neigh- 
bourhood) had a large tumor a little behind the ears, 
on the neck, which I have formerly obferved is called 
the poll-evil ; the tumor extended to both fides of the 
neck, and was divided in the middle by the mane; the 
tumor had been opened on one fide, in a very fuperfi- 
cial manner, by a farrier in the country, before the 
matter in it was fufficiently digefted ;. after applying 
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a few emollient poultices, in order to ripen it, a Rrong Wind.gails, 


feton needle, was introduced at the upper part of it, 
almoft clofe to the mane, and after pafling it through 
the bottom of the tumor, which was very deep, the 
needle was brought out through the found mufcular 
parts below the tumor, in order to procure a floping 
or depending orifice for the matter to run freely off. 
The fame operation was likewife performed on the op- 
pofite fide, beginning near the mane, and finifhed in the 
fame manner. In a few weeks the cure was completed. 
‘The horfe run for feveral years in the fame nobleman’s. 
carriage, without the {malleft veltige of his former 
diforder. 

“From this method of treating thefe tumors, to- 
gether with the ufe of alterative medicines, &c. which 
in cafes of this nature ought never to be omitted, they 
were entirely difcufled, and the perforations made by 
the needle foon healed up, without the leaft deformity 
of the parts. I have therefore given the hiltory of 
thefe cafes, to fhow with what facility and expedition 
fuch tumors may be carried off by the ufe of fetons, in 
preference to the common methods ufed, and even re- 
commended by different authors; fuch as, after open- 
ing thefe tumors by deep incifions, and pouring into: 
them the moft corrofive mixtures, made fcalding hot, 
together with a long tedious courfe of hot irritating 
applications, by which the poor animals are kept in the 
utmoft torture for a confiderable time, and in the end. 
are fo disfigured by the lofs of fubftance, occafioned 
by the cutting away fo much of the flefh from the 
parts, that fuch horfes are generally rendered unfit for 
any thing but the meaneft drudgery. 

“ Deep-feated abfeefles are cured in the fame man- 
ner by the ufe of fetons; after tracing the finufes or 
cavities of the abfcefs with a long flender blunt lead 
probe (which yields eafily without forcing its way. 
through the cellular membrane, or taking a dire¢tion, 
between the interftices of the mufcles), the needle, 
armed with a cord, fhould follow the dire&tion of the 
Jfinews or pipes, as they are commonly called, to the 
moft depending part } and in cafe there fhould be two 


or more finufes, which fometimes happens, each of” 


them fhould be treated in the fame manner, in order to. 
obtain a depending orifice for a free difcharge of the 
matter, and which being once procured, feldom fails. 
of completing a cure.” 


Secr. XXXII. Of Wind-galls Blood and Bog- 


Spavins. 


tr. A Winp-Gaut is a flatulent fwelling, which. 
yields to the preffure of the finger, and. recovers its 
fhape on the removal thereof; the tumor is vifible to 
the eye, and often feated on. both fides of the back fi- 
new, above the fetlocks, on the fore-legs, but moft fre- 
quently on the hind-legs ; though they are met with 
in. various parts of the body, wherever membranes cam 
be fo feparated, that a quantity of air and ferofities 
may be included within their duplicatures. 

When they appear near the joints and tendons, they 
are generally caufed by ftrains or bruifes on the finews,. 
or the fheath that covers them; which, by being over- 
flretched, have fome of their fibres ruptured; whence 
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probably may ouze out that fluid which is commonly ~ 


found with the included air: though, where thefe {wells 
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Matcenpers are cracks in the bend of the horfe’s 
knee, that difcharge a fharp indigefted matter; they 


chief fluid; and thefe may fafely be opened, and treat- cere 
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hemeneme ed as a common wound. 


On the firft appearance of wind-galls, their cure 
fhould be attempted by reftringents and bandage: for 
‘which purpofe, let the {welling be bathed twice a-day 
with vinegar, or verjuice alone ; or let the part be fo- 
‘mented with a deco€tion of oak-bark, pomegranate, 
and alum boiled in verjuice,; binding over it, witha 
roller, a woollen cloth foaked in the fame. Some, for 
_-this purpofe, ufe red-wine lees, others curriers fhavings, 

wetted with the fame, or vinegar, bracing the part up 
with-a firm bandage,’ 
If this method, after a proper trial, fhould not be 
-found to fucceed, authors have advifed the {welling to 
“be pierced with an awl, or opened with a knife: but 
mild bliftering has in general the preference given to 
‘thefe methods; the included fluids being thereby 
drawn off, the impacted air difperied, and the tumor 
gradually diminifhed. A 

: 2. A blood-/pavin is a {welling and dilatation of the 
vein that runs along the infide of the hock, forming a 
dittle foft {welling in the hollow part, and is often at- 
tended with a weaknefs and lamenefs of the hock. 

The cure fhould be firft attempted with the reftrin- 
‘gents and bandage above recommended, which will 
contribute greatly to itrengthen all weaknefles of the 
joints, and frequently will remove this diforder if early 
applied; but if by thefe’means the vein is not reduced 
-to its ufual dimenfions, the fkin fhould be opened, and 
the vein tied. with a-crooked needle and wax:thread 
pafled underneath it, both above and below the {well- 
ng, and the turgid part fuffered to digeft away with 
-the ligatures: for this purpofe, the wound may be 
daily dreffed with turpentine, honey, and fpirit of wine, 
‘Incorporated together. — 

3.. A bog-/pavin isan encyfted tumor on the infide 
of the hough ; or, according to Dr Bracken, a collec- 
tion of brownifh gelatinous matter, contained in a bag 
or cyft, which he thinks to be the lubricating matter 
“of the joint altered, the common membrane that inclo- 
fes it forming the cyft. This cafe he has taken the 
pains to illuftrate in a young colt of his own, where he 
days, When the fpavin was preffed hard on the infide 
the hough, there was a {mall tumor on the outfide, 
which cenvinced him the fluid was within fide the 
joint: he accordingly cut into it; difcharged a large 
quantity of this gelatinous matter; dreffed the fore with 
doffils dipped in oil of turpentine; putting into it, once 
in three or four days, a powder made of calcined vi- 
triol, alum, and bole: by this method of drefling, the 
bag floughed off, and came away, and the cure was 
fuccefsfully completed without any vifible fear. 

This diforder, according to the above defcription, 
will {earcely fubmit to. any other method, except fi- 
ring, when the cyft ought to be penetrated to make it 
effeStual ; but in all obftinate cafes that have reffted 
‘the above methods, both-the cure of this and Of the 
{wellings called -qind-galls {hould be attempted in this 
manner. If, through the pain attending the opera- 


tion or dreflings, the joint fhould {well and inflame, fo- 
ment it twice a-day, and apply .a poultice over the 
dreffings till it is reduced. 
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are often the occaiion of lamenefs, {tiffnefs, and the 
horfe’s tumbling. 

Sallenders ave the fame diftemper, fituated on the 
bending of the hough, and occafion a lamenefs behind, 

They are both cured by wafhing the parts witha 
lather of foap warmed; or old chamber-lye; and then 
applying over the cracks a ftrong mercurial ointment 
fpread on tow, with which they fhould be dreffed 
night and morning, till alk the feabs fall off; if this 
Should not fucceed, anoint them might and morning 
with a little of the following, and apply the above 
ointtment over it. 

Taxe hog’s lard two ounces, fublimate mercury 

_ two drams. 

Or, Taxe hog’s lard two ounces, oil of vitriol two 

_drams. 

Take the next from Gibfon, which is to be depend- 
ed on: 

A&truriop’s mineral half an ounce, white vitriol 

one dram, foft green foap fix ounces. 

Anoint with this often; but firft clip away the hair, 
and clear the fcabs.. Qn their drying up, it »may be 
proper to give a gentle purge or two; or the nitre- 
balls may be taken advantageoufly for a fortnight or 
three weeks. 


Secr. XXXV. Of Lampas, Barbs, and Wolves- 
Teeth. 


1. THe Jampas is an excrefcence in the roof of the 
horfe’s mouth, which is fometimes, fo luxuriant, that 
it grows above the teeth, and hinders his feeding. The 
cure is in lightly cauterifing the flefh witha hot iron, 
taking care that it does not penetrate too deep fo as 
to fcale off the thin bone that lies under the upper 
bars; the part may be anointed with burnt alum and 
honey,’ which is proper for moft fores in the mouth. _ 

This operation is. by fome thought to be entirely 
unneceflary ; it being a general obfervation with them, 
that all young hories have their mouths more or lefs 
full of what are called /ampas; and that fometimes 
they rife higher than the fore-teeth; but they further 
obferve, in proportion as a horfe grows older, the roof 
flattens of itfelf, and the teeth then appear to rife. We 
are obliged to the ingenious M. La Fofle for this re- 
mark, and hope it will be the means of abolifhing this 
cruel and unneceffary operation. 

_ 2. Barbs ave fmall excrefcences. under the tongue, 
which may be difcovered by drawing it afide, and are 
cured by cutting clofe off, and wafhing with brandy or 
falt and water. ‘ 

3. A horfe is faid to have wolves-teeth, when the 
teeth grow in fuch a manner, that their points prick 
or wound either the tongue or gums in eating. Old 
horfes are moit liable to this infirmity, and-whofe up- 
per everfhoot the under teeth in a great degree. 

To remedy this evil, you may either chop off the fu- 
perfluous parts of the teeth with a chiflel and mallet, 
or file them.down, which is the better way, till: you 
have fufficiently wafted them. ’ 
‘Szcr, 
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Sect. XXXVI. Of the Grea/e. 


In order to treat this diforder with fome propriety, 
we thall confider it as arifing from two different caufes ; 
a fault or relaxation in the veflels, or a bad difpofition 
in the blood and juices. We mutt here obferve, that 
the blood and juices (or humours, for there are always 
fome dn the beft ftate of blood) are brought to the ex- 
treme parts by the arteries, and returned. by the veins; 
in which latter, the blood is to rife in perpendicular 
columns, to return the circulating fluids from the ex- 
tremities: hence fwellings in the legs of horfes may 
eafily be accounted for, from a partial ftagnation of 
the blood and juices in the finer veffels, where the cir- 
culation is molt languid ; and efpecially when there is 
want of die exercife, and a proper mufcular compref- 
fion on the veflels, to pufh forward the returning 
blood, and propel the inert and half-ftagnating fluids 
through their veflels; in fhort, the blood in fuch cafes 
cannot fo readily afcend as defcend, or a greater quan- 
tity is brought by the arteries than can be returned by 
the veins. 

The greafe then, confidered in this light, muft be 
treated as a local complaint, where the parts affected 
are alone concerned, the blood and juices being yet 
untainted, and in good condition; or as a diforder 
where they are both complicated: but when it is an 
attendant on fome other diftemper, ‘as the farcy, yel- 
lows, dropfy, &c. fuch difeafes muft firft be cured be- 
fore the greafe can be removed. In the former cafe, 
moderate exercife, proper drefling, cleanlinefs, and ex- 
ternal application, will anfwer the purpofe: in the lat- 
ter, internals muft be called in to our affiflance, with 
proper evacuations. 

When a horfe’s heels are firft obferved to {well in 
the flable, and fubfide or go down on exercife; let care 
be taken to wath them very clean every time he comes 
in, with foap-fuds, chamber-lye, or vinegar and wa- 
ter; which, with proper rubbing, will frequently pre- 
vent or remove this complaint: or let them be well 
bathed twice a-day with old verjuice, or the following 
mixture, which will brace up the relaxed veflels ; and 
if rags dipped in the fame are rolled on, with a proper 
bandage, for a few days, it is moft likely the fwell- 
ings will foon be removed by this method only, as the 
bandage will fupport the veffels till they have reco- 
vered their tone. To anfwer this end alfo, a laced 


ftocking inade of ftrong canvas or coarfe cloth, neatly . 


fitted to the part, would be found extremely fervice- 
able, and might eafily be contrived by an ingenious 
mechanic. ‘ 

Taxe rectified {pirit of wine four ounces ; diffolve 
in it half an ounce of camphor: to which add 
wine-vinegar or old verjuice fix ounces; white 
vitriol diffolved in a gill of water one ounce; 
mix together, and fhake the phial when ufed. 

But if cracks or feratches are obferved, which ooze 
and run, let the hair be clipped away, as well to pre- 
vent a lodgment (which becomes ftinking and offenfive 
by its itay), as to give room fer wafhing out dirt or 
gravel, which, if fuffered to remain there, would great- 
ly aggravate the diforder. ‘ 

When this is. the cafe, or the heels are full of hard 
{cabs, it is neceflary to begin the cure with poultices, 
made either of boiled turnips and lard, with a handful 
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of linfeed powdered ; or oat-meal and rye-flour, witha Greafe. 


little common turpentine and hog’s-lard, boiled up with 
ftrong-beer grounds or red-wine lees. ‘The digeftive 
ointment being applied to the fores for two or three 
days, with either of thefe poultices over it, will, by 
foftening them, promote a difcharge, unlozd the veffels, 
and take down the {welling ; when they may be dried 
up with the following : 

Take white vitriol and burnt alum, of each two 
ounces; /igyptiacum one ounce; lime water a 
quart or three pints: wafh the fores with a fponge 
dipped in this three times a-day; and apply the 
common white ointment fpread on tow, to an 
ounce of which may be added two drams of fugar 
of lead. 

This method is generally very fuccefsful, when the 
diftemper is only local, and requires no internal medi- 
cines; but if the horfe be full and grofs, his legs great- 
ly gorged, fo that the hair ftares up, and is what fome 
term pen-feathered, and has a large ftinking difcharge 
from deep foul fores, you may expect to meet with 
great trouble, as thefe diforders are, very obftinate to 
remove, being often occafioned by a poor dropfical 
{tate of blood, or a general bad difpofition in the blood 
and juices. , 

The cure in this cafe, if the horfe is full and flefhy, 
muft be begun by bleeding, rowels, and repeated pur- 
ging ; after which, diuretic medicines are frequently 
given with fuccefs. ‘Thus, 

Taxes four ounces of yellow rofin, one of fal prunel- 
le; grind them together with an oiled peftle; 
add a dram of oil of amber; and give a quart of 
forge: water every morning, fafting two hours be- 
fore and after taking, and ride moderately. 

As this drink is found very difagreeable to fome 
horfes, we would recommend the nitre-balls in its ftead, 
given to the quantity of two ounces a-day for a month 
or fix weeks, mixed up with honey or in his feeds. 
Take the following alfo for that purpofe, or the diure- 
tic balls direéted under Diforders of the Eyes. 

Yellow rofin four ounces; falt of tartar, and fal 

prunelle, of each two ounces; Venice foap, half 
a pound ; oil of juniper, half an ounce; make in- 
to balls of two ounce weight, and give one every 
morning. 

The legs in this cafe fhould be bathed or fomented, 
in order to breathe out the ftagnant juices, or to thin 
them, fo that they may be able to circulate freely in 
the common current. For this purpofe, foment twice 
a-day with the difcutient fomentation (p- 143. col. 2.), 
in which a handful or two of wood-afhes has been 
boiled ; apply then the above poultices, or the follow- 
ing, till the {welling has fubfided, when the fores may 
be dreffed with the green ointment till they are pro- 
perly digefted, and then dried up with the water and 
ointment above recommended. 

T'axe honey one pound; turpentine fix ounces; in- 
corporate with a fpoon; and add of the meal of 
fenugreek and linfeed each four ounces; boil in 
three quarts of red-wine lees to the confiftence of 
a poultice ; to which add, when taken from the 
fire, two ounces of camphor in powder; fpread it 
on thick cloths, and apply warm to the legs, fe- 
curing it on with a ftrong roller. 

If the fores are very foul, drefs them with two parts 
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round the coronet, which is very fharp and itching, Scratches 
and attended with a {curfinefs: fharp waters prepared Crows) 
with vitriol are generally ufed for the cure; but the {#» &¢ 
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Scratches, of the wound-ointment, and one of Aigyptiacum; and 
apply the following, fpread on thick cloths, and roll- 
d on 


Crown- 
{cabs. &c. 
_— 


Taxes of black foap one pound; honey half a 
pound; burnt alum four ounces; verdigreafe 
powder:d two ounces; wheat-flour a fufficient 
quantity. 

If the diuretic balls fhould not fucceed, they mult be 
changed for the antimonial and mercurial alteratives, 
already mentioned ; but turning a horfe out in a field, 
where he has a hovel or fhed to run to at pleafure, 
would greatly contribute to quicken the cure, and in- 
deed would in general effet it alone ; but if this can- 
not be complied with, let him be turned out in the 
day-time, . 

If the horfe is not turned out, a large and conve- 
nient ftall is abfolutely neceflary, with good drefling 
and care. 

The laft thing we fhall recommend, is a method to 
oblige a horfe to lie down in the ftable. This undoubt- 
edly is of the utmoft confequence, as it will not a little 
contribute to the removal and cure of this diforder ; 
for by only changing the pofition of his legs, a freer 
circulation would be obtained, and the fwelling taken 
down; whereas in general it is greatly aggravated by 
the obftinacy of the horfe, who refufes to lie down at 
all (probably from the pain it gives him to bend his 
legs for that. purpofe), by which means the ftiffnefs 
and {welling increafes, till the over-gorged and dif- 
tended veflels are obliged to give way ; and by burit- 
ing, difcharge the fluids, which fhould circulate: thro’ 
them. 


Sect. XXXVI. Of Scratches, Crown-fcabs, Rat- 
tails, and Capellets. 


1. Scrarcues in the heels have fo much affinity 
with the greafe, and are fo often concomitants of that 
diftemper, that the method of treating them may be 
fele€ted chiefly from the preceding fection ; which at 
firft fhould be by the linfeed and turnip poultice, with 
a little common turpentine, to foften them and relax 
the veffels ; the green ointment may then be applied 
for a few. days to promote a difcharge, when they may 
be dried up with the ointments and wafhes recom- 
mended in the above fection. It is beft afterwards to 
keep the heels fupple, and foftened with currier’s dub- 
bing, which is made of oil and tallow. This will keep 
the hide from cracking, and be as good a prefervative 
as itis to leather; and, by ufing it often before exer- 
cife, will prevent the fcratches, if care is taken to wafh 
the heels with warm water when the horfe comes in : 
When they prove obitinate, and the fores are deep, 
ufe the following ; but if any cavities or hollow places 
are formed, they fhould firft be laid open; for no foun- 
dation can be laid for healing till you can drefs to the 
bottom. 

axe Venice turpentine four ounces; quickfilver 

one ounce; incorporate well together by rubbing 
fome time; and then add honey and fheeps fuet 
of each two ounces. 

Anoint with: this once or twice. a-day ; and if the 
horfe is full or flefhy, you muft bleed and purge; and 
if the blood is in a bad ftate, the alteratives muft be 
given to rectify it. 

2. The crown feab is an humour that breaks .out 


vitriol may be added. 


fafeft way is firft to mix marfhmallow and yellow bafi- 
licon, or the wound-ointment, equal parts, and to 
{pread them on tow, and lay all round the coronet. A 
dofe or two of phyfic may be very proper, with the 
diuretic medicines prefcribed in the preceding page, and 
the alteratives above recommended, in rebellious cafes, 
Vide the Se&tion on Alteratives. 

3. Rat-tails are excrefcemces which creep from the 
paftern to the middle of the fhanks, and are fo called 
from the refemblance they bear to the tail of a rat. 
Some are moilt, others dry; the former may be treated 
with the drying ointment and wafhes, p. 153. col. 2, 
par. 1. the latter with the mercurial ointment prefcri- 
bed in the Seétion of Strangles, p.129. col. 2. Ifthe 
hardnefs does not fubmit to the laft medicine, it fhould 
be pared off with a knife, and dreffled with turpentine, 
tar, and honey, te which verdigreafe or white vitriol 
may occafionally be added ; but’ before the ufe of the 
knife, you may apply this ointment. 

Taxe black foap four ounces, quick lime two oun- 

ces, vinegar enough to make an ointment. 

4. There are. particular fwellings which horfes are 
fubje&t to, of a wenny nature, which grow on the heel 
of the hock, and on the point of the elbow, and are 
called by the French and Italians capellets : they arife 
often from bruifes and other accidents; and when this 
is the cafe, fhould be treated with vinegar and other 
repellers. But when they grow gradually on both 
heels or. elbows, we may then fufpe& the blood and 
juices,in fault, and that fome of the veffels are broke 
and juices extravafated: in this cafe the fuppuration 
fhould be promoted, by rubbing the part with marfh- 
mallow ointment; and when matter is formed, the fin 
fhould be opened with a lancet, in fome dependent 
part towards one fide, to avoid a fear; the dreffings 
may be turpentine, honey, and tincture of myrrh. ‘The 
relaxed fkin may be bathed with equal parts of fpirit 
of wine and vinegar, to which an cighth part of oil of 
The contents of thefe tumors 
are various ; fometimes watery; at others fuety, or 
like thick pafte ; which, if care be not taken to digeft 
out properly with the cyft, will frequently colled a- 
gain. Was it not for the disfigurement, the fhorteft 
method would be to extirpate them with a knife, which 
if artfully executed, and the fkin properly preferved, 
would leave very little deformity. 


Sect. XXXVUI. Of Ruptures, Anticor, Difeafes 
of the Mouth, and Colt-evil or Gonorrhea.. | 


1, In regard to ruptures, though they are generally 
divided into particular claffes, we fhall only obferve, 


‘that by violent efforts of the horfe, or other accidents, 
the guts or caul may be forced between the mufcles of 


the belly at the navel, and through the rings of the 
mufelés into the ferotum or cod. The fwellings are 
generally about the fize of a man’s fift, fometimes 
much larger, defcending to the very hock: they are 
frequently foft, and yield to the preffure of the hand, 
when they will return into the cavity of the belly with 
a rumbling noife: and, in moft, the vacuity may be 
felt through which they paffed. 
On their firft appearance, endeavours fhould be made 
) to 
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Ruptures, to return them by the hand; but if the {welling fhould 
Anticor, be hard and painful, in sie to relieve the ftricture, 
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and relax the parts through which the gut or caul 
has paffed, let a large quantity of blood be immediately 
taken away, and the part fomented twice or thrice a- 
day, applying over it a poultice made of oatmeal, oil, 

and vinegar, which fhould be continued till the {welling 
grows foft and eafier, or the gut is returned. In the 
mean time, it would be proper to throw up emollient 
oily glytiers twice a-day, and to let the horfe’s chief 
diet be boiled barley, fcalded malt, or bran. 

Should the fwelling afterwards return, we apprehend 
the reftringent applications, ufually recommended on 
thefe occafions, will avail little without a fufpenfory 
bandage ; fo that an ingenious mechanic in that art is 
chiefly to be relied on for any future affiftance ; though 
it has been obferved, that with moderate feeding, and 
gentle exercife, fome horfes have continued to be very 
ufeful tinder this complaint. 

2. Tue anticor isa diforder not very common among 
our horfes, or thofe in northern climates; but is par- 


“ticularly taken notice of by-the French, Spanifh, and 


Italian. writers; who defcribe it a malignant {welling 
in the breaft, which extendsfometimes to the very fheath 
under the belly ¢ 5 it is attended with a fever, great 
depreffions and weaknefs, and a total lofs of appetite. 

The cure fhould be firft attempted by large and re- 
peated bleedings, to abate the inflammation; emollient 
glyfters fhould be injected twice or thrice a-day, with 
an ounce of fal prunella in each, and the cooling drink 
in the Se&tion on Fevers thould be given inwardly ; 
the {welling fhould be bathed with the marfhmallow 
ointment; and a ripening poultice, with onions boiled 
in it, fhould be applied over it. If by this method, 
continued four or five days, the inflammation in the 
throat and gullet is removed, our attention fhould more 
particularly turn to encourage the {welling at the breatt, 
and bring it, if poffible, to matter: to which end, con- 
tinue the poultice, and give two ounces of Venice treacle 
diffolved in a pint of beer every night ; when the {wel- 
ling is grown foft, it muft be opened with the knife, 
and drefled with turpentine digeftive, the danger now 
being over. 

But fhould it be found impraéticable to bring the 
{welling to matter, and it increafes upwards, fo as to 
endanger fuffocation ; authors have advifed to pierce 
the tumor with a hot pointed cautery in five or fix 
places ; to drefs with the above digeftive; and, in order 
to ftimulate and promote a greater difcharge, to add 
to it a fmall quantity of Spanifh flies and euphorbium 
in powder; fomenting at the fame time, and bathing 
the circumjacent parts with ointment of marfhmallows. 
M. Gueriniere, as well as Soleyfel, have advifed open- 
ing the fkin, when the tumor cannot be brought to 
matter, in order to introduce a piece of black helle- 
bore-root fteeped in vinegar, and to confine it there 
for 24 hours: this alfo is intended asa ftimulant ; and 
is faid to anfwer the intention, by occafioning fome- 
times a {welling as big as a man’s head. 

3. Befides the diforders of the mouth, which we 
have already animadverted on, there are frequently ob- 
ferved on the infide the lips and palate, little fwellings 
or bladders called giggs. Slitting them open with a 
knife or lancet, and wafhing them afterwards with 


falt and vinegar, is in general their cure; but when 
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they degenerate into what are called cankers, which 
are known by little white fpecks, that fpread and oc- 

cafion irregular ulcers, the beft method then is to touch 
them daily with a {mall flat cautery, moderately heated 
till the fpreading is ftopped, and to rub the fores three 
or four times a day with A’gyptiacum, and tin@ure of 
myrrh fharpened with oil or fpirit of vitriol; when by 
this drefling the floughs are feparated, they may be 
wathed frequently with a {ponge dipped in copperas, 
or fublimate water, if they continue to fpread; or a 
tincture made by diffolving half an ounce of burnt alum, 
and two ounces of honey, in a pint of tincture of rofes. 


_ Either of thefe will dry them up, and are very ufeful 


in mott diforders of the mouth. 

A felaxation and {welling of the palate fometimes 
happens to horfes on-catching cold. ‘Lo remedy this 
diforder, blow pepper on the part, or anoint it with the 
fame mixed up with honey. The tinéture above men- 
tioned may be ufed for this purpofe, to which may be 
added half an ounce of {pirit of fal ammoniac. 

4. Tht colt-evil is fuppofed to arife from ftoned colts 
having full liberty with mares, before they are able to 
cover them; whence frequently enfues an excoriation 
or fretting on the glands and a {welling on the fheath. 
This laft diforder frequently proceeds too from dirt of 
filth lodging there, and is often removed by wafhing 
the part clean with butter and beer: but when the 
yard itfelf is fwelled, foment it twice a-day with matfh- 
mallows boiled in milk, to which may be added a little 
{pirit of wine; anoint the excoriation with the white 
ointment, or wath it with a {ponge dipped in lime, to 
a pint of which may be added two drams of fugar of 
lead: the yard fhould be fufpended up to the belly ; 
and if the {welling fhould increafe cay the inflamma- 
tion, bleed, and give the cooling phyfic, anoint with 
ointment of alder, and apply the bread-and-milk poul- 
tice. 

If a fimple gonorrhoea or feminal gleet is obferved 
to drip from the yard (which is often the cafe in 
high-fed young horfes, where a relaxation of the glands 
and feminal veflels has been brought on by frequent 
emiffions), let the horfe be plunged every day into a 
river or pond; give him two or three rhubarb purges, 
at proper diftances ; ; and intermediately the following 
balls. 

Take of balfam of copivi, or Venice turpentine, oli- 
banum, and maftich powdered, of each two drams; 
bole armeniac, half an ounce: mix up into a ball 
with honey, and give it night and morning till 
the difcharge leffens, and then every night till it 
goes off. 

Balls prep ared with rhubarb ee turpentine may 

alfo-be given for this purpofe ; two drams of the for- 
mer with half an ounce of the latter. 


Sect. XXXIX. Preliminary Remarks onDisEases 
of the FEET. 


I. Of Greafing, Oiling, and Stuffing Horfes Hoofs. The 
cuftom of keeping our fineft horfes con tantly ftanding 
upon dry litter and hot dung in the ftable, is exceed- 
ingly hurtful to the feet and legs, particularly the 
former, which are always found to agree beft with 
coolnefs and moifture. Hence we find, that horfes 
hoofs, whilit running in the eon are always in bet= 
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Remarksonter condition than thofe that are kept hot and dry in 
ek od the flable, which, befide being liableto many difeafes, 
piss ee ,are hard, brittle, fhattered, and often broken. 
With refpeét to greafy or oily applications, fo often 

preferibed for the hoofs of horles in order to preferve 
* Obferva- them found, tough, &c. Mr Clark** very jattly con- 
pistons demns them as rather pernicious than falutary. 
Horfis, and When young horfes (he obferves) are firft taken from 
on the Dif. the fields, their hoofs are cool, found, and tough. ‘Thefe 
cafes of their are found from experience to be good qualities. But hor- 
Bote Peer fes are na fooner introduced into the ttable, than their 


which judi- b t 
cious oe hoofs are greafed or oiled two or three times a-week: and 


formance if they are kept much in the houfe ftanding upon hot dry _ 


the follow- Jitter, without being frequently led abroad, and with- 

a minds out having an opportunity of getting their hoofs ‘cooled 

ee “and moiftened in wet ground, their hoofs grow fo 
brittle, dry, and hard, that pieces frequently break 
off, like chips from a hard ftone; and, when driving 
the nails in fhoeing, pieces will {plit off, even although 
the nails are made very fine and thin. Now, if thefe 
fame horfes with brittle fhattered hoofs are thrned out 
to graze in the fields, their hoofs in time will become, 
as they were originally, found, tough, and good. 

This change muft undoubtedly be afcribed to the 
wet aud moifture which the hoofs are expofed to in the 
fields, of which water is the principal ingredient; and 
it is a certain fact, of which we have daily proofs, that 
whien all other means fail, horfes are turned out to 
grafs in order to recover their decayed brittle hoofs. 
It is known, that the hoofs of horfes are porous; and 
that infenfible perfpiration is carried on through thefe 
pores, in the fame manner, and according to the fame 
laws, as take place in other parts of the body.. Now, 
every body knows, that greafy or oily medicines ap- 
plied to the fin of the human body, prevent perfpira- 
tion, which is frequently attended with the worft con- 
fequences. The fame reafoning will hold with refpe@ 
to the hoofs of horfes ; for greafy or oily applications 
elofe or fhut up the pores of the hoof, by being ab- 
forbed or fucked into its inner. fubftance. Hence the 
natural moifture which fhould nourifh the hoof, is 
thereby prevented from arriving at its furface; which, 
on that account, becomes as it were dead, and con- 
fequently dry, brittle, and hard. 

The original pra¢tice of greafing or oiling horfes 
hoofs, had probably taken its rife, from obferving, 
that greafe or oil foftened dead fubftance, fuch as 
leather, &c. Butthis will by no means apply to the 
hoofs of horfes, as there is a very great difference be- 
_tween the living and dead parts of animals; the for- 
mer having juices, &c. neceffary for their own nourifh- 
ment and fupport, whilft the latter require fuch applica- 
tions as will preferve them from decaying and rotting. 

The dealers in horfes about London, when they get 
a bad-footed horfe in their hands, moiften his hoofs 
frequently in water ; for which purpofe, they keep a 
puddle of water and dung at the watering place, that 
when the horfe comes to water, his fore-feet may be funk 
in the puddle, by which means they are cooled and 
mpiftened twice or thrice every day; fo that, whilft 
they are making up his carcafe for the market, his 

hoofs are likewife repaired, and fufficient to ttand the 
teft of a trial upon fale. But no fooner do horfes with 
hoofs of this kind come into other hands, their hoofs 
at the fame time being kept dry and greafed, &c, than 
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they degenerate into their former ftate. Hence the 
caufe of fo many complaints that horfes turn foon 
lame after they come from dealers, when, in fact, it 


proceeds from greafy applications, and neglecting to 


cool or moiften the hoofs in water; for the careful 
groom, when airing his matter’s horfes, rather than lead 
them into a puddle, will go about in order to keep 
their legs clean and dry. 

Another praGtice equally pernicious, is the ftuffing 
up horfes hoofs (as it is called} with hot refinous, 
and greafy mixtures, under the notion of cooling and 
foftening them. Various are the prefcriptions recom- 
mended for this purpofe, many cf which are of a quite 
oppofite nature to the purpofe intended. There is 
likewife'a great impropriety in ftuffiag up the hoofs 
with rotten dung and ftale urine: this, it is true, is 
moifture ; but of the very worft kind, on. account of 
the falts contained in the urine, which of itfelf greatly 
contribute towards hardening and drying their hoofs, 
in place of foftening them; befides the other bad ef- 
feéts which may arile to the frog, &c. from the rot- 
tennefs of the dung. But, without commenting upon: 
the various compofitions or pompous prefcriptions re- 
commended in books, or thofe handed about as receipts. 
for the foftening and ftuffing horfes hoofs, the author 
would recommend one which is more natural, and 
ought not to be defpifed for its fimplicity, as it is only 
cooling and moiftening the hoofs with water morning 
and evening: And, to thofe who are fond of ftuffing, 
he would preferibe bran and water, or clay, &c. made 
into the confiftency of a poultice; and, in particular 
cafes, where horfes ftand much in the ftable, and the 
hoofs are difpofed to be very hard, dry, and brittle, a 
poultice of this kind, or any other emollient compofi- 
tion in which water is a principal ingredient, may be 
applied all round the hoof; or, in rmitation of fome 
dealers, to keep a puddle of water at the watering place,, 
which will anfwer equally well, if not better. From 
this manner of treatment, the hoofs will be preferved 
in their natural ftate, and a free and equal perfpiration 
kept up, by which the nourifhment natural to the hoof 
will have free accefs to its furface, as it is this only 
which caufes that cohefion of the parts which confti- 
tutes a firm, found, tough hoof. 

II. Of the natural Defeds of the Feet. It is very 
well known, that. diffesent climates and different foils 
greatly affe@t the feet of horfes. Thofe that are bred 
in hot countries, ftanding mofly upon dry ground, 
have deep cruited hollow hoofs with {mail frogs ; for 
being but little expofed to wet.or moiiture, the. fibres 
of the hoof contraét more clofely. And, even in Great 
Britain, there is a confiderable difference, according to 
the drynefs or wetnefs of the foil upon which horfes are 
bred. Thofe that are bred upon the mountainous parts 
of England and Wales, and in the northern parts of 
Scotland, have generally good found tough hoofs.; 
whilft thofe horfes that are bred upon low marthy 
grounds (which are moftly of the big draught kind), 
have flat, large, foft hoofs; for being kept too moitt, 
by always foaking in wet, the horny fibres of the hoof 
are too much relaxed. 

Thofe hoofs which are either too large or too fmall, 
in proportion to the fize of the body, and thicknefs of 
the bones of the legs, are generally, and not without 
foundation, looked upon as bad. Large broad sai 
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Difeafes of gy frogs: 


ny unlike the rough outfide of an oyfter-fhell. 
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a ftrong cruft, fomething hollow upon the 
and full of wrinkles or rings, not 
Hoofs of 
this fhape are liable to that difeafe termed foundered ; 
and to have high, round, or {welled foles, and low 
weak heels, &c. 

Small hoofs are liable to the oppofite extreme, efpe- 
cially thofe of that kind which generally go under the 
denomination of affes hoofs, as they are deep crufted 
and narrow, the fole very hollow, the frog {fmall, the 
heels high and ftrong, the cruft upon the outfide clear 
and fhining: thefe are naturally difpofed to a contrac- 
tion of the whole hoof, which is called hoof-bound 5 and 
likewife to corns, running thrufhes, or frufhes ; either 
of which render a herfe lame. 

Some hoofs are pretty well proportioned, and look 
well to the eye; but, at the fame time, they are thin 
and weak erufted, and not able to fland much fatigue 
in travelling upon hard ftoney grounds. On the o- 
ther hand, very ftrong crufted hoofs are by no means 
the beft, but are liable to cracks, &c. In fuch hoofs, 
the horney fibres appear very diflin@, and run in a 
ftraight line from the coronet or top of the hoof to its 
bafis, refembling the grain of fome kinds of wood, 
particularly oak. Hence they are difpofed to cracks 
or fiflures, which cleave the hoof quite through, fome- 
times from the coronet down to the bottom of the 
hoof. In others, thefe cracks at firft do not penetrate 
through the horn, but appear like a feam on the fur- 
face of the hoof, commonly named a /and- crack; which, 
from retaining the fand and gravel, at laft works its 
way into the quick, and occafions lamenefs, &c. An- 
other difadvantage attending very ftrong crufted hoofs 
js, that, when they ftand long in a dry hot ftable, 
they contract, and by their thicknefs and hardnefs 
pruife the internal parts of the foot. Hence the horfe 
will be lame, though, at the fame time, no vifible de- 
fe& will be feen about the hoof, excepting a great 
heat, pain, and tendernefs in his feet 5 the true caufe 
of which is feldom attended to or known; and hence 
the horfe is faid to be lame in fome other part, per- 
haps the fhoulders. Low thin heels are weak-crufted, 
and liable to lamenefs from injudicious fhoeing. The 
oppofite extreme, wz. very high heels, is equally bad; 
as thefe are fubjeét to corns, and contraction of the 
hoof; and the deepnefs of the crult cafes a numbnefs 
in the feet, and unfteadinefs in the horfe’s going, which 
make him liable to trip and ftumble.} 

Much has been faid by authors, with refpeét to the 
different colours of horfes hoofs, afcribing different 
qualities and temperaments to peculiar colours, fach as 
hardnefs, drynefs, brittlenefs, &c. But it is very well 
known to practitioners in fhoeing horfes, that there 
are good and bad hoofs of all colours; fome being .na- 
turally weak and difpofed to be brittle, whilit others are 
tough and ftrong. But a great deal depends upon the 
management of them in the ftable, in keeping them 
properly moiftened, in order to preferve a due medium 
between thefe oppofite extremes. It is likewife gene- 
rally remarked by authors, as a fure fign of bad thin 
hoofs, that, when the fhoe-nails are drove high up in 
the-cruft, it is, fay they, an evidence that the crutt is 
thin, and that there was not fufficient hold, without 


upper and fore part, 


driving the nails high up. But this can be no true 
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criterion to judge by; for, if the nails can be driven 
high up in the cru with fafety in a thin weak foot, the 
fame may as certainly be done in a ftrong foot, with 
more eafe and expedition, which indeed is frequently 
the cafe. 

To form aright judgment of what may be called a 
good hoof, it muft neither be too large nor too {mall in 
proportion to the fize of the leg: ar the fame time, its 
fhape muft be regular, gradually enlarging from the 
coronet towards its bafis; the cruft fmooth, even, and 
free from feams, cracks, or wrinkles; the fole ftrong, 
and a little hollow; the heels firm and open; the frog 
tough, found, and dry. 


Sect. XL. Wounds in the Feet. 


Wovunps in the feet happen frequently, but chiefly 
from want of proper care, and treating them injudi- 
cioufly when they are firft inflicted. 

t. Wounds upon the coronet, or top of the hoof, 
when fuperficial, are eafily cured, if not negle&ted or 
improperly treated. But the molt fimple wound, by 
bad management or neglect, may, efpecially if the 
horfe fhould happen at the time to be in a bad habit 
of body, be attended with dangerous confequences : 
therefore, however trifling they may at firft appear, 
they fhould be treated with attention.’ 

When large deep wounds are inflicted upon the co- 
ronet, from which may be apprehended a great inflam- 
mation, and its confequences; to prevent thefe evils as 
much as poffible, it will be neceflary to have recourfe 
to bleeding, and, at the fame time, to give fuch inter- 
nal remedies as are recommended in inflammatory ca- 
fes; cooling falts, glyfters, &c. together with a low 
foft diet, keeping the hoof moift and foft with emol- 
lient poultices applied around it, which may be made 
of turnip, mallows, or even bran and water. 

Deep wounds upon the coronet are generally made 
by long fharp caukers upon the heels of the fhoes of 
the oppolite foot, penetrating downwards between the 
coffin-bone and the hoof. In this cafe, as there is no 
depending orifice or paflage for the matter contained 
in the wound to be difcharged downwards, there is 
great danger of a fiftula or finuous ulcer being formed ; 
to prevent which, an artificial drain or opening mutt be 
made through the hoof, firft rafping or paring it very 
thin upon the outfide where the perforation is to be 
made ; then introduce a fharp-pointed inftrument, a 
little bent, into the orifice of the wound, and, pafs- 
ing it to the bottom, force it outwards. ‘This opera- 
tion will be performed with lefs pain to the animal, if 
the inftrument be concealed within a canula or hollow 
tube, till it reaches to the bottom of the wound; 
when the perforation is to be made by pufhing it be- 
yond the extremity of the canula; and, by applying a 
bandage pretty tight round the coronet, the fides or 
lips of the wound may be brought into conta& and 


chealed up, or a feton may be introduced, and conti- 


nued till the inflammation, fwelling, &c. are removed. 
If this operation be too long delayed, the matter con- 
Gned in the wound forms a number of finufes or fiftu- 
le, which frequently run in different direCtions under 
the hoof, and require a large portion of it to be cut a- 
way before they can be healed up, leaving an ugly ble- 
mith, and a weaknefs or tendernefs on that part of the 
hoof, which never admits of a thorough cure, But, 
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Wounds in by treating it in the manner now mentioned, the annu- 
the Feet. Jar ligament may be preferved entire, anda falfe quarter 
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ner hereafter mentioned; for, in two or three days, Wounds in 
when the wound comes to fuppurate properly, the the Feet. 


avoided : and, although there may remain an horizon- 
tal crack or fiffure in the hoof where the perforation 
was made; yet, as the hoof grows downward, it will 
likewife go dlong with it, and wear out, without lea- 
ving a blemifh or any other bad.confequence. 

When the capfular ligament of the coffin-joint is 
wounded or perforated by any inftrument, {oas to ad- 
mit the external air into its cavity, the glands there 


| fituated inflame; and, in place of fecreting a lubrica- 


ting mild liquor, they difcharge a fharp ichorous fluid, 
which deftroys and .corrodes the very cartilages or 
griftles upon the ends of the articulated bones, which 
at laft grow together, and form what is termed an an- 
chylofis, and of courfe lamenefs. There are many far- 
riers who boaft of their having cured wounds in the 
joints after they were affected with that fymptom 
which they call a joint-water, that is, a difcharge of 
the fynovia or mucilaginous fluid contained within the 
cavity of the joint. But what they commonly call a 
joint-water, is only a yellow ferum or lymph, which is 
frequently to be met with iffuing in great abundance 
‘from wounds in the legs ; and not the fynovia or fluid 
contained within the cavity of the joint. Notwith- 
ftanding wounds of this kind happen, frequently ; yet, 
‘fo little are the generality of practitioners acquainted 
with the nature of them and their confequences, that 
-they make no diftinGtion betwixt them and thofe of 
a more fimple nature. Hence, therefore, they find 


themfelves frequently miftaken in prognofticating the 

_cure of a wound, to appearance of a very fimple nature. 
It is a certain fact, confirmed by experience, that, 

-when the capfular ligament of any joint is perforated 


or cut through, there is but little chance of a com- 
plete cure being effected, fo as the horfe may be ufe- 
‘ful for the faddle or carriage ; although, in other re- 
Specs, to thofe who are willing to be at the expence, 
he may, if a ftrong horfe, be ufeful in fome kinds of 
drudgery. 

As to the mode of drefling wounds of this kind, all 
‘that art can do, is to prevent, as much as poflible, a 
violent inflammation or flux of humours to the affe&ted 
limb, by blooding, glyfters, cooling falts, together 
with a low foft diet, applying digeftive poultices to the 
wound, and injecting now and then into the cavity of 
the joint tinture of myrrh. 

z. Wounds upon the coronet towards the back part 
of the foot or heel, which are commonly called an 
over-reach, are occafioned by the toe of the hind-fhoe 
on the fame fide cutting the fore-heel. Some horfes 
are much addi¢ted to this, owing entirely to their 
manner of going, wiz. the hind-foot moving in the 
fame line of direGtion with the fore-foot ; in riding 
faft, the fore-foot not giving place in time, the 
hind-foot ftrikes againft the fore-heel: hence fome 
horfes, in trotting, make a clattering noife with the 
hind-fhoes ftriking againft the heel of the fore ones; 
hence, likewife, many horfes are thrown down by the 
fame caufe. 

Although an over-reach is a wound of the compli- 
«ated kind, being at the fame time a contufion or bruife 
together with a wound; yet they are nowife dange- 
sous, and are eafily cured by treating them in the man- 


bruifed or dead parts fall off, and only leave a larger 
furface of a wound than was at firft apprehended, 

With refpect to the dreflmg proper for recent wounds, 
farriers are too much prejudiced in favour of certain 
balfams, ointments, and tin¢tures; and too fanguine in 
the belief of their fuppofed fpecific virtues, the healing 
qualities of which they flatter themfelves are irrefitt. 
ible. But the truth is, all that art can doin the heal- 
ing of wounds, is to remove every impediment which 
may ob{truét the uniting of the divided parts, and to 
forward the formation of laudable pus or matter; that 
being once effected, the reit is performed by nature, 
which is felf-fufficient. All the balfams and remedies 
which are faid to generate new fleth, in fact-only affiit 
nature by excluding the external air, keeping the 
wounded parts warm, and confining the fecreted hu- 
mours, which, by remaining there a due time, are con- 
verted into laudable matter, which is the balfam of na- 
ture’s preparing. ‘Therefore, the moft approved and 
rational method of treating recent wounds is, to en- 
deavour to bring them to a {uppuration or difcharge of 
laudable matter ; for which purpofe, poultices are moft 
eligible, as they may be eafily made more or lefs of a 
digeftive quality, by melting and mixing any proper 
digeftive ointment with the poultice whilft warm. 

Digefive ointment. ‘Taxes common turpentine and 
hog’s lard, of each equal parts, melted toge- 
ther. 

This ointment may be made ftronger or weaker, by 
diminifhing the one ingredient and increafing the o- 
ther ; and is very proper to be mixed with poultices, 
in order to keep them foft and pliable. 

Digeftive Poultice. 'Taxe oat-meal or coarfe wheat- 
flour; digeftive ointment, two ounces; beer- 
grounds, a fufficient quantity : boil the whole te 
the confiftence of a poultice. The quantity of 
the ointment may be increafed or diminifhed in 
proportion to the fize of the poultice. 

The experience the author has had of the good ef- 
fects of poultices of this kind in recent wounds, makes 
him recommend them as preferable to any other mode 
of drefling, for promoting a quick fuppuration, and 
leaving a {mooth even cicatrix. 

3. Emollient Poultice. Taxe oat-meal, or coarfe 
flour, and linfeed powdered, of each half a 
pound. Boil them in milk or water to the con- 
fiftence of a poultice : to which add of fal ammo- 
niac, in powder, one ounce. 

This emollient poultice may be applied when there 
isa great heat, inflammation, or {welling, attending 
wounds ; and by the addition of frefh butter, lard, or 
oil, may be made of a more relaxing nature. 

Many people are indeed prejudiced againft the ufe 
of poultices, from a wrong notion, that they (as the 
phrafe is) draw humours to the wounded’ part; but 
the abfurdity of this way of reafoning will be evident 
to thofe who are acquainted with the healing art. 

“* Poultices (fays Mr Bartlett) are of fuch real and 
extenfive ufe in farriery, that we thought the compo- 
fition of them could not be too general. How fimple 
foever the ingredients may appear to fome (which are 
generally at hand), yet they will be found to anfwer 
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ounds in moft intentions, where prefent eafe is to be obtained 


the Feet. 


py warmth, foftening, and relaxing the injured part, 
Many are the cafes which demand fuch affiftance, as 
recent {wellings, inflammations, treads, bruifes, crack- 
ed and {welled heels and feet, burns, fcalds, bruifed 
and lacerated wounds from ftumps, thorns, glafs, nails, 
&c. which laft are much better treated with fuch 
fimple emollient applications, than by hot oils or fcald- 
ing plafters dropt into the wounds; which, under the 
abfurd notion of drawing, but too often fear up the 
mouths of the veffels, hinder digeftion, and confequent- 
ly increafe both pain and inflammation. In fhort, it 
is certain that very great fervices are daily done by the 
ufe of poultices, not only in thofe diforders to which 
the human body is incident, but alfo in thofe where- 
with the brute part of the creation is afli@ed. One 
advantage which they have over moft outward applica- 
tions is peculiar-to them, that they convey and retain 
an additional heat, befides what is often in the ingre- 
dients ; and as. moft of them have alfo fomething emol- 
lient in their compofition, they muft neceffarily foft- 
en and relax the fkin and veffels, abate tenfidn, atte- 
nuate and thin vifcid and obftruéted juices, fo that 
their return into the common courfe of circulation, or 
difcharge by the pores of the fkin, muft in general be 
much better anfwered by poultices than by other me- 
thods.”” 

Poultices may be continued till fuch time as the 
wound appears to be well digeled (that is, a kindly 
fuppuration of white well-concocted matter), look 
f{mooth and equal, free from cavities or excrefcences 
of proud flefh ; in that cafe, the ufe of poultices may 
be left off, and the furface of the wound may be {fprink- 
led over with the following mild efcharotic powder. 

Taxe burnt limeftone, that breaks down on be- 

ing expofed to the air without water, three oun- 
ces; Armenian bole, one ounce; rubbed toge- 
ther in a mortar, and put through a fine fieve. 

After the wound is fprinkled with this powder, a 
pledget of dry lint may be fixed gently over it ; and, 
when the furface of the wound is nearly equal with the 
fkin, the powder will be fufficient, without any cloth 
or covering. 

3. There is another fpecies of wounds to which the 
feet are much expofed, called pundures, on account of 
their {mall orifice, as the parts immediately after the 
wound is inflied readily clofe up, whereby it becomes 
difficult to know the depth of the wound. They are 
generally occafioned from treading upon fharp ftones, 
broken glafs, fharp bones, and nails, and likewife from 
nails in fhoeing ; either of thefe perforating the fole or 
frog, and wounding the-internal parts of the foot; 
which, from their fituation and confinement within the 
hoof, are attended with the moft violent pain and in- 
flammation, which are frequently increafed by the in- 
judicious method generally obferved in treating thefe 
wounds when firft inflicted, by the application of hot 
corrofive oils poured into. the recent wound, in order 
to deaden it, which is productive of the worft of con- 
fequences. ‘Thus, a fine young chaife-horfe, upon a 
journey, was pricked with a nailin fhoeing ; which be- 
ing immediately obferved, the farrier poured into the 
wound oil of vitriol. The horfe continued very lame; 
and, upon the third day, he gave up,-not being able 
to travel any longer. ‘The leg, immediately above the 
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hoof, {welled to a moft enormous fize, broke out in epee, 
different places, and difcharged an incredible quantity ie noe 


of bloody matter, by which the whole limb was watfted, 
and the horfe rendered entirely ufelefs. 

Punctures or pricks from nails in fhoeing, are com- 
monly faid to proceed from ignorance or blundering. 
This may fometimes be the cafe; but, at the fame 
time, it is an accident that may, and indeed does, 
happen to the moft expert artift ; and it is furprifing, 
confidering the narrow {pace there is in fome hoofs for 
driving nails, that it does not happen more frequent- 
ly. When it is difcovered in time, it is eafily cured, 
by opening a paflage for the matter downwards, and 
drefling it with any digeftive ointment or poultice, and 
keeping the foot moift, by applying an emollient poul- 
tice all round the hoof. But when it is overlooked, 
or a fragment of the nail remains in the wound, the 
inflammation increafing, it at laft fuppurates. The 
matter accumulating, and not finding a paflage down- 
wards, from the natural formation of the hoof, it 
moves upwards to the coronet or top of the hoof, and 
forms a round tumour, which afterwards breaks out 
and degenerates into a moft malignant ulcer, common- 
ly termed, 

4. A Quittor-bone. 
great pain and inflammation, and a confiderable f{well- 
ing round its bafis. The method of cure commonly 
practifed, and indeed recommended by authors, efpe- 
cially Dr Braken, is to bore a number of holes into the 
fubftance of the tumor with a hot iron, pointed pyra- 
midally ; and to introduce into thefe holes {mall pieces 
of corrofive fublimate (fome even ufe arfenick), which 
corrodes and deftroys the flefh for fome {pace around 
them, and at lait feparates from the found parts, ina 


hardened mafs of dead mortified flefh, called a core, . 


which falls off and leaves a large furface of a wound, 
But, frequently, a fecond or fometimes a third opera- 
tion is found neceflary, before the fiftula or finus can 


be opened to the-bottom, and the proud fleth totally © 


overcome, which grows very luxuriantly, and renders 
the cure tedious, uncertain, and very painful to the a- 
nimal. ‘Therefore, as this method of cure is attended 


with fo many inconveniences, and is even dangerous - 


from the quantity of fublimate, &c. made ufe of, 
which may as readily deftroy the ligament of the joint, 
bones, &c. as the fubftance’ of the tumor, it ought 
never to be ufed but with caution, and when other 
means have failed, as it likewife endangers the life of 
the horfe. The knife feems far preferable: firft tie a 
ligature round the fetlock, in order to ftop the bleed- 
ing; and, with a crooked fharp knife, cut out the tu- 
mor to. the bottom; afterwards drefs it like a freth 
wound till it is healed up. ~ 

In ulcers of this kind, as there are a number of fi- 
nufes or fiftule which run in different dire@tions under- 
neath the hoof, it is hardly poflible to avoid deftroy- 
ing the annular ligament which dies below the coronet, 
and cutting away a large portion of the hoof ; yet, in 
many cafes (efpecially when there is an opening in the 
tumor), the method propofed, at‘the beginning of 
this fection, for curing the deep wounds upon the co- 
ronet with feton, may be firlt tried ; and, if that does 


not fucceed, either of the operations above mentioned - 


may be performed. 


Punctures differ little or nothing, in the manner of © 
I - treating: 


This tumor is attended with: 


moet 
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wounds fhould be carefully infpeéted at every dreffing, Foundered. 
obferving attentively whether any alteration has been “VW 
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Wounds in treating them, from wounds ; only the- fole or frog 
the Feet. fhould be fcraped thin all round the orifice of the 


wound, which, at the fame time, if too fmall, fhould 
be enlarged, and the digeftive poultice applied, taking 
care that no fragment or extraneous fub{tance remain 
in the wound, and keeping the whole hoof moift and 
foft with emollient poultices around it ; and, in cafes 
attended with violent pain, recourfe muft be had to 
fuch internal remedies as ate proper in inflammatory 
cafes, fuch as the folldwing mixture by way of a drink, 
in order to prevent, as much as poffible, an inflamma- 
tion, or a flux of humours to the affiicted limb, bleed- 
ing being firit premifed, together with ufing a low foft 
diet. 

Traxx falt of nitre, two ounces; common treacle, 
two ounces. Diffolve in a quart of water. 

It will be neceffary to repeat this draught morning 
and evening ; if the horfe fhould fhow any uneafinefs, 
or appear griped, the quantity of water may be in- 
created, or the fame quantity of nitre may be given 
the horfe in a math of bran twice a-day, if it does not 
caufe him leath his food. If the coflin-bone fhould 
be wounded and turns carious, it will be tedious to 
wait for an exfoliation, as, from the fpongy texture of 
this bone, it exfoliates but flowly: therefore, if it can 
conveniently be done, the carious parts may be {craped 
off with a knife, and afterwards dreffed with pledgets 
of tow dipped in the tin¢ture of myrrh; and let the 
poultice be applied above it. 

In punctures, as above defcribed, it is a common 
practice to pour into the wound hot corrofive oils 
(fome even run into the wound an iron nail made red 
hot), in order, as the phrafe is, to deaden the parts. 
In fuperficial or flight wounds, when perhaps little 
more than the hoof is wounded, the application of hot 
oils can hardly be very hurtful: but the barbarous 
method of pufhing a hot nail into a recent wound, can- 
not fail of being attended with bad confequences, as 
the cure is unqueftionably worfethan the difeafe. But, 
at all events, when the pundiure is deep, either of thefe 
cruel methods is extremely hurtful. ‘The wound is faid 
to be of the molt inveterate or defperate kind; when, 
in fa&t, the bad prattice of injudicious applications, 
&c. efcape the jut cenfure they deferve. 

5. Contufions or bruifes happen frequently on the 
coronet or top of the hoof, from the treading of other 
horfes feet, which will occafion lamenefs ; although, at 
the fame time, no external mark of violence will ap- 
pear on the coronet farther than a little {welling, or 
the horfe will fhow a fenfe of pain when the affected 
part is touched or preffed upon. The following poul- 
tice in this cafe may be applied with fuccefs, if conti- 
nued for fome time. 

Taxes thick lees of wine or vinegar, one pint ; 
crude fal ammoniac, two ounces; oat-meal or 
bran, fufficient to make it of a due confiftence. 
Diffolve the fal ammoniac in the lees firft. 

Before concluding this feftion, it may not be im- 
proper to mention the following rules, which ought 
carefully to be attended to by every practitioner. 
y. The firft thing to be obferved in dreffing of wounds 
is, to remove all foreign bodies (if it can be done with 
fafety), all lacerated or torn parts, whether of the 
flefh or of the hoof, &c. which, from their being left 
in the wound, would greatly impede the cure. - 2. All 
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made on their furface, whether they be clean at the 
bottom, and free from any extraneous fubftance that 
may hinder or retard the cure. 3. Whatever appears 
mortified, or ary fungous or proud ficth, mutt be re- 
moved, either by fuppuration, by the knife, or by 
cauftic. 4. Cramming wounds with hard tents, or fy- 
ringing them frequently with {pirituous tinctures, are 
extremely hurtful. The former increafes the pain and 
inflammation, &c. the latter produces a callus upon 
the internal furface of the wounds, which prevents 
their healing. 5. The dreflings of wounds fhould lie 
{mooth and eafy upon the parts. 6. Over-tight liga- 
tures or bandages fhould be carefully avoided. 7. As 
wounds in the feet or legs, for obvious reafons, are 
more difficult to heal than on any other part. of the 
body ; therefore, reft and a wide ftall are abfolutely 
neceflary, together with a low regimen or foft dict, im 
order to keep the body cool and open. 


Sect. XLI. Of that Difeafe in the Feet com- 
monly called FOUNDERED., 


Tur term foundered is frequently applied. to lame 
horfes in a very vague manner, and without any de- 
termined or fixed meaning: for, when a horfe fhows 
any defeét or impediment in moving his fore-feet, he 
is then pronounced to be foundered, whether he really 
has been fo or not; that is, according to what is com- 
monly underftood by that term, owing to the want or 
negle&t of not making proper diftinGtions of the diffe- 
rent difeafes in the feet. If we confult authors who 
have treated upon this fubjeét, we,fhall find their ac- 
counts of it very dark and imperfe@ 5 they bewilder 
the reader, and convey but a very indiftin® idea of 
the nature of the difeafe ; hence many errors are com- 
mitted in praétice, to the deftruction of a number of 
valuable horfes, which otherwife, by proper manage- 
ment, might have been rendered found and ufeful. 
When a horfe is firft attacked with this diforder, he 
fhows a great reftleffnefs, is hot and feverifh, heaves 
much at the flanks, breathes quick, has a quick ftrong 
pulfe, and greans much when moved about; at the 
fame time, he fhows fymptoms of the moft violent pain, 
fometimes in one, but more frequently in both fore- 
feet; for which reafon, he lies down much ; but, 
when forced to move forwards, he draws himfelf toge- 
ther, as it were into a heap, by bringing forward his 
hind-feet almoft under his fhoulders, in order to keep 
the weight of his body as much as poffible from reft- 
ing upon his fore-feet. In ftepping forward, he fets 
his heel down firft with great caution, as afraid otf 


touching the ground. This laft fymptom fhould be 


particularly attended to, as from it _we may conclude 
with certainty that the chief feat of the diforder is in 
the feet. The hoofs at the fame time are exceedingly 
hot ; and, if water is thrown upon them, they dry in- 
ftantly : if an attempt is made to pull off any of the 
fhoes, the horfe fhows great uneatinefs upon the leaft 
twift or preflure made upon any part of the foot, and 
a great unwillingnefs to fupport the weight of his body 
upon the other foot, efpecially when they are both alike 
affected. 

It is univerfally allowed, that the caufe of this dif- 
eafe proceeds from too violent exercife, fuch as riding 


5 very 


_ 
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 cafion this difeafe in a greater or lefs degree. 
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that young horfes aie moft liable to it ; and to thefe 
we may likewife add, unequal preflure upon the in- 
ternal parts of, the foot, from the concave or hollow 
form of the common fhoes. All thefe caufes combined 
together, when a horfe is of a plethoric or full habit 
of body, and not accuftomed to violent exercife, oc- 
To 
form fome faint idea of this malady in horfes, we may 
in a great meafure appeal to what we experience our- 
felves in running upon hard ground; for we find, that 
it occafions a great heat, attended pa a Craset pain 
in our feet, which would be greatly increafed from un- 
eafy fhoes, efpecially if compelled (like horfes) to 
continue the running for any contiderable time. The 
feet likewife become turgid and painful after a long 
day’s journey, efpecially if the perfon is not accu- 
ftomed to travel ; and this inflammation frequently ter- 
minates in blilters upon the foles of the feet. Hence 
it is evident, that, in proportion to the habit of body 
the horfe is in at the time, and the violence of the la- 
bour or exercife he has undergone, the inflammation 
in the internal parts of the foot will be more or lefs 
violent, and attended with all the fymptoms already 
mentioned. 

This difeafe, then, appears from the fymptoms at- 
tending it, and the effects it afterwards produces in 
the feet, to be, in its firft ftage, an inflammation of 
the internal parts of the feet, arifing from the violent 
exercife, which occafions a more than ordinary deter- 
mination of the blood to the feet: hence that rapid cir- 
culation of the blood inthe veffels within the hoof, 
which frequently terminates in a rupture of thefe vef- 
fels, and of courfe an extravafation of the blood, and, 
in fome cafes, a total feparation of the horny fubftance 
of the hoof from the aponeurotic fibres upon the fore 

art of the coffin-bone ; whilft in others, where it has 
gee lefs violent, a concretion or growing together of 
the parts within the hoof has taken place, fo as. to 
appear upon diffection one folid mafs; and hence 
lamenefs. 

Thus, a young chaife-horfe, after a hard day’s 
work, was attacked with all the fymptoms already. 
mentioned, and was treated in the common manner as 
above related, that is, rowelled, &c. Ina few weeks 
after the difeafe had taken its courfe in the ordinary 
way, he was put under the author’s care. The fole, a 
little before the point of the frog, in one of his fore- 
feet, became foft; and having a curiofity to fee the 
caufe of it, the author cut away the fole, which was 
but thin, and found a cavity containing a reddifh co- 
Joured liquor: after removing the ragged parts of the 
hoof, a large tranfverfe opening fhowed itfelf, into 
which a probe was introduced upwards between the 
coffin-bone and the hoof; the connection between the 
tendinous fibres upon the furface of the coffin-bone and 
the hoof was deftroyed at the fore-part or toe; the 
bone, lofing part of its fupport, preffed down upon the 
horny fole, and produced that fwelling or convexity 
of its furface, which is called. a high, round, or pumice 
fole. The hoof. loft its former fhape, growing narrow 
towards the toe, with a preternatural thicknefs of the 
horny fubftance of the cruft, whilft the quarters or 
fides of the hoof were decayed, thin, and full of deep 
wrinkles, together with a hollownefs upon the furface 
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of the upper part of the hoof, the whole foot having’a Foundered. 
When the horfe had recovered =7W™™™ 


difeafed appearance. 
fo far as to be able to walk, in going forward he threw 
out his legs well before tein, but drew them backwards 
before he fet his foot to the ground ; fetting the heel 
down firft with great caution, upon which he refted 
moft, the toe being turned a little upwards. From 
this fymptom only, we may judge with certainty, even 
though ata diftance, upon feeing a horfe walk, whe- 
ther he has ever been foundered or not. 

This difeafe proves {till more violent, and indeed 
fometimes fatal, if the horfe has been allowed to ftand 
in cold water when his feet are overheated. Thus, a 
faddle-horfe, after being rode very hard, was turned 
loofe into a flable-yard all over ina Great he went 
immediately into the water-pond, where he was {fuf- 
fered to ftand for a confiderable time in very cold wea- 
ther: a few hours afterwards, he was feized with a mot 
violent fever, and a great pain in his fore-feet: he lay 
upon the litter for fome days in the greateft agony ; 
and at lait both his hoofs dropt off, occafioned by a 
mortification brought upon the parts from the appli- 
cation of the cold water, which rendered him entirely 
ufelefs. 

From what has been faid with refpe@ to this dif- 
eafe, it is evident, that as the circulation is greatly in- 
creafed, and the current of blood chiefly determined 
towards the fore-feet, attended with fymptoms of the 
moft violent pain, we may thence conclude, that there 
is an inflammation in thefe parts: therefore, the cure 
muft firft be attempted by diminifhing the circula- 
tion of the blood, giving cooling falts internally, 
glyfters, an opening diet, and plenty of diluting li- 
quor four or five times a-day, together with emol- 
lient poultices applied warm all round the hoofs, in 
order to foften them, and keep up a free and equal 
perfpiration ; obferving, that his fhoes be eafy upon 
his feet; but by no means to pare the fole or frog to 
that excefs which is commonly done in cafes of this 
kind, farther than cleaning away the hardened furface 
of the fole and frog, in order that the poultice may 
have the defired effect, by increafing the perfpiration 
through the pores ; and to avoid all manner of greafy 
or oily applications to the hoofs, for the reafons already 
mentioned. 

In all violent inflammations, there is nothing which 
contributes more to give immediate relief, than plen- 
tiful bleeding timeoufly performed ; and which ought 
by no means to be neglected, or too long delayed : 
for, in cafes of this nature, although the fever may bé 


fo far overcome by ftrength of conftitution, or pre- 


vented by medicines from deftroying the life of the 
animal ; yet the effects of it will ever afterwards re- 
main, and, of courfe, the horfe will be lame for life. 
But, in order to judge properly when this operation 
may be neceflary, the pulfe muft be attended to, the 
knowledge of which is of the utmoft importance in the 
practice of farriery, and fhould be more generally fiu- 
died, as it is the only criterion or rule by which we 
may be direéted when bleeding is neceffary, or when 
it ought to be avoided. But when this operation is 
neglected, and the cure is firft attempted by rowels, 
&c. it is a long time before they can come toa proper 
{uppuration, on account of the violence of the fever. 
Hence, in place of fuppurating, they fometimes tarn 
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‘next the foot. 
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into a gangrene, by which many horfes lofe their lives. 
But, et all events, before the rowels could have any 
effet, even allowing they were to fuppurate in the 
common time (which is about three days), the in- 
flammation within the hoof will by that time have 
taken place; and its confequences will follow, to 
the ruin of the feet, and, of courfe, the lofs of the 
horfe. 

‘The manner in which a horfe walks or ftands upon 
his fore parts, when affected with this diforder, has in- 
duced many praé¢titioners, &c. to conclude, that the 
fhoulders are affe€ted : hence they fay a horfe is foun- 
dered in the body ; and that drains, fuch as rowels, 
are the only proper remedies. But granting there was 
a ftiffnefs, &c. all over the body, which is frequently 
the cafe in the beginning of inflammatory fevers, bleed- 
ing ought to be premifed, as the firft neceflary ftep to- 
wards the cure. 


Sect. XLII. Hoof-Bound. 


Tus complaint affects the hoofs’differently, accord- 
ing to their natural fhape, and the treatment they are 
expofed to, whether from injudicious fhoeing, keeping 
the hoofs too hot and dry, or paring the fole and bin- 
Some are affected 
with a circular contraétion of the cruft, comprefling 
the whole foot. In others, the cruft is contracted at 
the coronet only, comprefling the annular ligament, 
&c. A third kind is, when cither one or’both heels are 
contracted : hence, therefore, in proportion to the de- 
gree of contration, the internal parts of the foot are 
compreffed, and the horfe becomes more or lefs lame. 

It has been already obferved, Se. xxxix. that deep- 
crufted narrow hoofs, or what are commonly called 
affes hoofs, are naturally difpofed to this malady: when 
they become difeafed, they are eafily known from their 
appearance, as they are fmaller in proportion than the 
legs, and frequently fmaller at their bafis than at the 
coronet ; the cruft of the heels is high, thick, and 
ftrong ; the frog wafted and rotten; the hoofs are al- 
moft perpendicular ; the horfe moves in pain, fteps 
fhort and quick, and trips and ftumbles frequently ; it 
is not uncommon that one foot only is affected, which 
then appears confiderably {maller than the other. 

This difeafe is haftened and brought on by paring 
and hollowing out the fole and binders at every time 
the fhoes are renewed, from a miftaken notion of widen- 
ing the heels; hence they are thereby made fo very 
thin, that the cruft at the extremity of the heels may 
be forced almoft clofe to one another even with ene’s 
fingers: and what greatly forwards the complaint, is 
the form of the fhoes commonly ufed, which are made 
hollow; for this praétice of hollowing the fhoes fo uni- 
verfally prevails, that, without any regard to the fhape 
of the fole, whether it be flat or otherwife, the fhoe is 
nade concave or hollow upon that fide which is placed 
Hence the outer edges of the concave 
fhoes force the crufts at the heels nearer to one ano- 
ther ; which being there retained, the contraétion. of 
the hoof becomes general; and confirmed beyond the 
power of art or remedy. 

In the fecond fpecies of this complaint, the hoof 
acquires a particular fhape, which Mr Gibfon, in his 
Farriery, compares to that of a bell ; that is, the hoof 
appears contracted and tight round the coronet and 
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inflep, but: fpreads wider downwards to its bafis; the 
hoof in other refpeéts looks well and found. This 
is generally occafioned by keeping the horfe ftanding 
for a long time together in the {table upon: hot dry 
litter, without moiftening and cooling the hoofs, al- 
lowing them at the fame time to grow toa preternatural 
fize both in length and breadth: hence, from the great 
ftrength, the rigidnefs and drynefs of the under part of 
the hoof, a preternatural {tricture or preffure is made- 
by the hardened cruft at the coronet, which comprefles. 
the annular ligament and parts near it. : 

The third fpecies of this malady is, when either one 
or both heels are contracted. ‘This frequently happens: 
even in all kinds of hoofs, but more efpecially in thofe 
that are flat, from the ufe of concave or hollow fhoes,. 
together with cutting out the fole and binders at every 
time the horfe is fhoed. But it. more frequently hap- 
pens, that the infide heel only is contracted, from the 
natural weaknefs of that part of the hoof:. hence the- 
weight of the limb, &c. preffing upon the infide cruft: 


at the heel, it is inflected or bended inwards ; by which,, - 


together with the concave form of the fhoe, and lofe. 
of fubftance from paring, &c. the diforder is increafed, 
the cruft of the heels becomes contrasted, and com- 
preffes that quarter of the foot, and of courfe occafions. 
lamenefs. 

With refpe& to any particular method of cure to be 
obferved in removing this difeafe, all that-can be faid 
is, That, as it is one of that kind which comes on 
gradually and perceptibly, it may by proper care and 
management, when properly attended to, be prevented:. 
But when once it becomes confirmed, it never will ad- 
mit of a thorough cure. Neverthelefs, it: may be fo far 
palliated as to render a horfe in fome degree founder, 
by keeping the hoofs cool’and moift; as, in this cafe, 
they are naturally difpofed to be very hot, dry, and 
hard, his fhoes fhould be flat, narrow, and open heeled, 
the hdofs' never greafed nor oiled, the foles never pared. 
But as the cyufts of the heels in thefe hoofs are pre- 
ternaturally high and ftrong, they fhould always be 
pared down till they are lower than the frog, that it 
if poflible may reft upon the ground. This operation 
-will tend to remove that fti@ture from the heels and 
frog, which will greatly relieve them. But many peo- 
ple, adhering too ftriétly to that general rule, whicit 
from inattention has creeped into pradtice, viz. of: 
paring down the toes, and keeping the heels entire, 
without reflecting upon the fhape or natural formation. 
of the particular hoofs, continue the fame practice up- 
on deep-crufted, high-heeled hoofs, which ‘is only ne- 
ceflary to be obferved in long-toed hoofs with low: 
heels, and thereby this diforder is greatly increafed ;. 
the weight of the body is likewife thrown forwards, by: 
which the horfe ftands too much upon his toes ; and. 
hence the leg-bones, from the aukward habit of the 
horfe’s ftanding, become bent at the joints, and occa-. 
fion what is called knuckeling or nuckeling. 

The fecond f{pecies of this complaint, is when the 
ceruft at the coronet becomes contracted; and compref- 
fing the annular ligament, &c. occafions lamenefs, the - 
hoof acquiring that fhape formerly compared to that- 
of:a bell. Different methods have been tried and re- 
commended for the cure. Mr Gibfon propofes to make 
feveral lines or rafes on the fore-part of the hoof with 
a drawing knife, almoft tothe quick, from the coronet: 
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down to its bafis, and turning the horfe out to grafs: 
others, after this operation is performed, fcrew the 
heels wide, by means of a fcrewed fhoe: a third me- 
thod praiiled is, to draw the fole, and divide the flefhy 


fubftance of the frog with a knife, and keeping it fepa- 
‘rated by the {crewed fhoe above mentioned: a fourth 


method in ufe, is to make the inner-rim of the fhoe- 
heel very thick on the under fide (its upper furface be- 
ing quite flat); and by making it reft upon the binders 


‘and fole at the extremity of the heels, by preffure from 
‘the weight of the body, the heels are forced to recede 
‘to a greater diftance from one another. Either of thefe 


rhethods may indeed in a {mall degree widen or expand 
the horny fubftance of the cruft, and may be of ufe in 
recent contractions. But when once it has become 
confirmed, and is of fome ftanding, no means what- 
ever can then reftore the internal parts to their primi- 
tive ftate; for as the contra¢tion takes place, the ten- 
der parts within the hoof being compreffed, lofe their 
tone, and diminifh in their fize. The blood-veffels be- 
come impervious; hence a decay or watting of the 
whole foot, and not unfrequently a concretion of the 
parts, and-of courfe the impoffibiltiy of the horfe ever 
becoming found.. But as it has been obferved, that 
the caufe of this {fpecies of the complaint now under 
confideration proceeds from allowing the hoofs to grow 
to an extraordinary fize, and keeping them too hot 
and dry, by which they acquire a rigidity and drynefs, 
occafioning a preternatural compreffion upon the co- 
ronet ; to remove which (as the cafe will only admit 
of palliation), the furface of the hoof at its bafis mutt 
be pared down till the blood appears, the thick ftrong 
cruft upon the outfide towards the toe rafped in the 
fame manner, and the horfe turned out to grafs in foft 
roeadow- ground till the feet recover. But it muft be 
obferved, that if both hoofs are alike affected, one of 
them at one time only fhould be treated in the manner 
dire&ted, as a tendernefs will remain for fome days, 
which might prevent the horfe from walking about in 
fearch of food. 

The third fpecies is a contraction of one, or fome- 
times of both heels, in flat feet, from the ufe of con- 
cave fhoes, &c. Where it has not been of a very long 
ftanding, it may, by proper management, be greatly 
relieved, by laying afide the ufe of concave fhoes, and 
refraining from paring the fole, &c. But to remove 
the ftri@ture of the hoof more immediately, the whole 
contracted quarter of the cruft near the heel mutt be 
rafped or pared to the quick, from the coronet to its 
bafis, clofe to the frog, taking care to avoid drawing 
blood, putting on a barred fhoe, cauling the fhoe-bar 
to prefs upon the frog, keeping the hoof cool and 
moift, or turning the horfe out to grafs. Hence the 
preflure from the contracted hoof being removed, and 
the frog at the fame time refting upon the bar of the 
fhoe, the contrated quarter is thereby dilated or ex- 
panded: the new hoof growing from the coronet down- 
wards, acquires a round, full fhape, and becomes of its 
original form. 

. From what has been faid concerning this diforder 
jn the feet of horfes, it is evident, what little profpect 
there is of effeGiing a thorough cure by art, as the 
complaint is of fuch a nature as only to admit of fome 
palliation, and even then in fome very favourable 
cafes only. Neverthelefs, it is praCticable. to prevent 
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contractions in the hoofs from taking place, even in 
thofe hoofs which are feemingly difpefed that way from 
their fhape, &c. by obferving the rules already laid 
down, viz. by keeping the hoofs moift and cool, which 
is their natural {tate; ufing flat fhoes, from which the 
hoofs can acquire no bad fhape ; allowing the fole and 
frog to continue ia their full ftrength, the latter efpe- 
cially to reft upon the ground; and keeping the cruft 
within due bounds, not fuffering it to grow too long 
towards the toe, nor too high at the heels, 


Sect. XLUI. Of Corns. 


Ix the human body, corns in the feet are termed fo 
with fome propriety, from their horny fubftance; but 
what are called coras urthe feet of horfes, are very im- 
properly named, as they are quite of an oppofite na- 
ture, rather refembling contufions or bruifes, and not 
unlike thofe bruifes which happen in the palms of the 
hands and fingers to working people, arifing from vio- 
lent pinching, bruifing, &c. where the {kin is thick, 
which appears of a blackifh red colour, and exceeding- 
ly painful at firft, containing blood; but in the end, 
the ferum or thinner parts being abforbed, the red par- 
ticles appear when the dead {kin is removed, like red 
powder. In like manner corns, or rather bruifes, ap- 
pear red and foxy, as the phrafe is. They are fituated 
in the corner or fharp angle of the fole at the extremity 
of the heels, where the cruft reflects inward and for- 
ward, forming the binders. But they are more fre- 
quently to be met with in the infide heel, from the 


manner of the horfe’s ftanding, together with the 


preflure or weight of the body, which is greater upon 
the infide of the hoof than the outfide. Bruifes of 
this kind are exceedingly painful, infomuch that the 
horfe fhrinks and ftumbles when any thing touches or 
prefles upon that quarter of the hoof; hence lame- 
nefs. 

This complaint arifes from different caufes, accord- 
ing to the fhape or natural formation of the hoof, to- 
gether with the treatment they are expofed to. But 
the following are the moft frequent. 

rf, In flat low heels, from too great a preffure of 
the fhoe-heel upon the fole, whether from caukers, a 
too great thicknefs of iron upon the heels of the fhoe, 
or its being bended downwards upon the fole, or'the 
{hoe made too concave ; either of thefe caufes will pro- 
duce the fame effet: for, from the too great. preffure 
upon the horny fole, the flefhy fole, which hes imme- 
diately underneath it, is comprefled and bruifed be- 
tween the fhoe-heel, the fole, and the extremities or 
outward points of the coffin-bone; and hence a conta- 
fion or bruife, attended with an extravafation of the 
blood, which afterwards gives that part of the fole a 
red appearance, and is the reafon why the fole on that 
place never grows up fo firm and folid as it was be- 
fore, but remains foft and f{pongy, forming a lodge- 
ment for fand and gravel, which frequently infinuates 
itfelf into the quick, caufing an inflammation, attend- 
ed with a fuppuration or difcharge of matter, which, 
if not finding a paflage below, will break out at the 
coronet. e 

2d, This complaint is produced in wide open heels, 
when the hoofs are very thick and ftrong, from too 
great a luxuriancy of the binder, which, being inflec- 
ted or bended downwards between the fhoe and the 
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fometimes profitable to horfes of flefhy and foul con- Running 
ftitutions ; becaufe (fays he) they drain off a great Thruthes, | 
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Corns. fole, compreffes the flefhy fole, as already mentioned ; 
v and hence lamenefs. 


3d, This malady, in deep narrow hoofs, proceeds 
from a contraétion of the crutt comprefling the heels, 
&c. Hence, it not unfrequently happens in hoofs of 


. this thape, that both heels are alike affeéted, from the 


iriure and preffure of the hardened cruft upon the 
tendinous aponeurofis, &c. on the outfide of the cof- 
fin-bone, which in this cafe is bruifed between the 
bone and the cruft; hence the rednefs may fometimes 
be traced upwards almoft to the-coronet. In this cafe 


no radical cure can take place, as the caufe which pro-. 


duces thefe bruifes, &c. will exift while the horfe lives, 
and at the fame time the horfe will be lame from the 
contraction of the hoof ; but the remedy propofed in 
the preceding feCtion, by way of palliation for hoof- 
bound feet, may be of ufe to render the horfe in fome 
meafure more ferviceable. 

With refpe& to the two firft caufes, when the bruife 
proceeds fram too great a preffure from the fhoe- 
heels, &c. upon the fole, the fhoe muft be made fo as 
to bear off the tender part, and likewife to fome di- 
ftance on both fides of it ; for which purpofe, a round 
or a barred fhoe will be neceffary. The red and bruifed 
parts muft be cut out to the quick, and the hoof kept 
foft with emollient poultices for fome time. But the 
texture of the blood-veffels, and likewife that of the 
hoof at the bruifed part, being deftroyed, a fponginefs 
remains afterwards, and upon the leaft unequal pref- 
fure from the fhoe, &c. are liable to a relapfe, never 
admitting of athorough cure, and of confequence fub- 
je&t to frequent lamenefs. 

Corns or bruifes in the feet of horfes might, by ta- 
king proper care of them, be eafily avoided: for in thofe 
countries where horfes go moftly barefvoted, this ma- 
lady is not fo much as known; neither are thofe hor- 
fes that go conftantly at cart and plough fubje& to 
them: hence, therefore, this complaint is moft fre- 
quently to be met with in great towns, where horfes 
go much upon hard caufeway, having their fhoes turn- 
ed up with high caukers on the heels, and frequently 
renewed, at the fame time their hoofs being kept too 
dry and hard, from ftanding too much upon hot dry 
litter: hence will appear the neceffity of complying 
with what is moft natural to the hoofs of horfes, 
namely, coolnefs and moifture, together with ufing fuch 
a form of thoe as will prefs equally upon the circum- 
ference of the cruft, and without giving it any bad 
unnatural fhape. See feét. xlvii. 


Secr. XLIV. Of Running Thrufbes. 


t. A Runninc Turusu (or Frusn), isa difcharge 
of a fetid, and fometimes ichorous, matter, from the 
cleft in the middle of the frog, affecting one, frequently 
both, and in fome cafes all the four feet. But, ge- 
nerally, the fore-feet are moft fubje& to this difeafe. 
In moft cafes, it feldom admits of a radical cure; but 
is fubjeCt to frequent relapfes, occafioning lamenefs, 
from the rawnefs and tendernefs of the parts affected, 
on being expofed to fand, gravel, &c. or in rough 
ground, from the heels trading on fharp ftones, &c. and 
when the horfe happens to be of a bad habit of body, 
they even degenerate into what is commonly called a 
canker. we 

Running thrufhes, according to Mr Gibfon, * are 


many bad humours.” But however falutary or bene- 
ficial they may be in fome particular conftitutions, yet, 
upon the whole, they prove extremely troublefome, on 
account of the lamenefs and tendernefs of the feet af. 
fected with them; and, where there occurs one café 
in which they may properly be faid'to become bene- 
ficial to the conftitution, there are a far greater num- 


ber in which they are hurtful,- as they are brought on : 


by the treatment the hoofs are expofed to, together 
with the injudicious method generally obferved in fhoe- 


‘ing them, particularly. in thofe hoofs that are narrow- 


heeled, or difpofed to be hoof-bound, running thrufhes 


being always an attendant upon that complaint. Buty, 


to explain this more particularly, there is, in the middle 
of the frog, a cleft or opening, by which the heels in 
a natural ftate have a {mall degree of contra&tion and 
expantion, efpecially when the horfe treads or prefles 
his heel upon the ground, the frog then expands; when, 
therefore, a horfe is fhoed with concave or hollow fhoes, 
the heels are deprived of that power of expanfion, be- 
ing conftantly confined in a contra@ed ftate by the re- 
filtance from the outer edges of the concave fhoe, b 
which the frog is preffed or fqueezed on both fides, by 
the cruft of the heels being brought nearer to or almoit 
into conta with one another. Hence pain, inflam- 
mation, an ob{trudtion of the blood, &c. (in the flethy 
{ubftance of the frog), and of courfe that walling and 
rottennefs of its. external covering, which, falling off in 
pieces, leaves the quick almoft bare: the new frog, 
growing in detached pieces, never acquires the folidity 
of the former ; and hence that rawnefs and tendernefs 
which ever afterwards remain, and that extreme fen- 
fiblity of pain when any hard fubftance touches that 
part of the foot, and of courfe fubjeé&t the horfe to fre- 
quent lamenefs, There are, no doubt, other caufes which 
may be faid to occafion this malady, even in thofe- 
hoofs that are wide and open at the heels, where there: 
is not the leaft appearance of a contraétion at the heels: 
but thefe are generally owing to the treatment the hoofs. 
are expoted to in the ftable, by keeping them too hot 
and dry for a long traét of time together, during which 
the natural perfpiration is greatly obitructed, by the 
conftant application of. greafe or oil to the hardened 
hoofs, and ftufing them up with hot, refinous, and 
greafy mixtures, as tar, turpentine, &c. the horfe be- 
ing all the while kept at full feeding, and not having 
proper and neceflary exercife to promote the circula- 
tion of the fluids, and to forward the ordinary fecre- 
tions, &c. : the legs fwell and inflame; at lafta running 
in the frog appears; and hence this difcharge is faid 
to be beneticial to the conftitution, when in fa@ it is 
but too frequently brought on. by a flothful neglect,, 
and kept up by bad management. Freth air and re- 
gular exercife are effentially neceflary towards prefer- 
ving horfes in an adtive healthy ftate; for running 
thruthes, like other difeafes.to which pampered horfes: 
are fubject, are not known in thofe countries where 
horfes run at large in the fields; neither are they fo 
frequently to be met with in the country amongtt la- 
bouring horfes, whofe exercife is regular, and whofe 
hoofs are much expofed to coolnefs and moitture, the 
natural ftate of the feet of horfes, 


With refpeé to the cure of running thrufhes, it has: 


3 been 
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Running been hinted, that in moft cafes, efpecially where it has 
Phrufhes. been of long flanding, affecting all the frogs more or 
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, 
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lefs, it is impracticable to eradicate it by any affliltance 
from art. For inftance, when it proceeds from con- 
tracted narrow heels in thofe feet which are faid to be 
hoof-bound, it is then an attendant only on that dif- 
eafe ; and therefore cannot be cured without removing 
the firft caufe, though then it will only admit of fome 
{mall degree of palliation *, But in thofe hoofs which 
are wide and open at, the heels, where the complaint ts 
recent, one or both the fore-feet only being affected, 
and where there is reafon to fufpe@t that it proceeds 
from the ufe of concave or hollow fhoes, or keeping the 
hoofs too hot, dry, and hard, the cure then may be 
completed with eafe and» fafety, by laying afide the 
ufe of concave fhoes, wafhing the frogs clean after ex- 
ercife, and dreffing them with Mel Egyptiacum, made 
as follows. . 

Mel Egyptiacum. Verdegris in fine powder, two 
ounces; honey fix ounces; vinegar four oun- 
ces ; boil them over a gentle fire till they have ac- 
quired a reddifh colour. 

Or a folution of blue vitriol. 
Solution of vitriol. Blue vitriol powdered, one ounce; 
water, one quart: . 

keeping the hoofs cool and moitt. But, at the fame 
time, recourfe muft be had to internal remedies by way 
of revulfion, as purging or diuretic medicines, bleed- 
ing being firft premifed: if the former is made choice 
of, twice or thrice will be fufficient, repeated at pro- 
per intervals; but if the latter, which feems prefer- 
able, they may be continued for fome time with great 
fafety, without lofing one day’s work of the horfe. 

In fome’ cafes, there is frequently not only a dif- 
‘charge of fetid matter from the clefts of the frogs ; 
ibut,. at the fame time, a difcharge of greafy-like mat- 
ter from the round protuberances of the heels, and the 
hollow. of the paftern joints. It will be neceffary, 
therefore, to make a diftinction between the matter 
‘difcharged in this cafe, which appears of a thick, 
white, clammy, or foapy confiitence, and that run- 
ning in the legs commonly termed a grea/e, which is 
of a quite oppofite quality; the latter by good manage- 
ment wil admit of a thorough cure, whilft the former 
baffles all the power of medicine. 

2. In horfes of a grofs habit of bedy, efpecially the 
heavy draught-kind, running thrufhes fometimes de- 
generate into what is commonly called a canter. In 
this cafe, the horny fubftance of the frog is foon 
thrown off; the flefhy parts grow to an immoderate fize, 
the luxuriant fubftance or fpongy flefh having a great 
number of papille or tubercles, which Mr Gibfon com- 
pares not improperly to cauliflower, the colour only 
excepted, which is of a pale red, and fometimes varie- 
gated and tinged with blood; attended with a copious 
difcharge of a thin ichorous fetid humour, having a 
moft offenfive fmell. If its progrefs be not fpeedily 
ftopt, the flefny fole, from its vicinity, becomes like- 
wife affeéted ; the horny fole rots, decays, and falls off : 
the whole foot turns into a kind of quag or bog (in 
warm weather full of maggots, whticli it is almoft im- 
poffible to prevent, even with the moft corrofive drefs- 
ings); the tendons become likewife affected; the bones 
earious, the hoof falls off, and the horfe is rendered 
ufelefs, To prevent thefe and the like confequences, 
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as foon as a running thrufh begins to fhow the leaft Felfe-quar- 


malignant difpofition, proper means mult be ufed to 
correct the habit of body, and to divert this difcharge 
to fome other outlet, either by purging or diuretic re- 
medies, continued for fome time, bleeding being firft 
premifed. As to external applications, the firlt thing 
neceffary to be done, is to pare down the crutt till it is 
lower than the fungus, or growth of the canker, and 
to remove any hard pieces of the hoof or fole where- 
ever it preffes upon the tender parts; the circular part 
of the cruft fhould be furrounded and kept foft with 
an emollient poultice. For dreflings, the mildeft ef- 
charotic powders may be firft tried, as the follgwing +. 
Taxe burst alum powdered two ounces; blue vi- 
triol powdered one ounce. 
But when it degenerates into the laft fpecies men- 
tioned above, affecting’the flefhy fole, &c. the flrongeft 
corrofive applications will then be neceflary, and fome- 
times hardly fufficient to keep down the luxuriancy of 
the fungus. ‘The cauftic oils are found preferable, as 
ol. vitriol. aquafortis, butter of antimony: either of 
thefe may be applied once every day; otherwile, if ne- 
glecied drefling too long, or to every other day, which 
is the common practice, the great humidity and moi- 
flure iffuing from the fungus fo weakens the force of 
the ftrongeft oils, that they have little or no effect : 
when thefe sharp dreffings feem to_gain upon the can- 
ker, it may be dreffed with equal parts of red precipi- 
tate and burnt alum pounded and mixed together, till 
fuch time as the new fole begins to grow; the purging 
or diuretic medicines being given at proper intervals till 
the cure is coinpleted. 
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Sect. XLV. Of Falfe-quarter, and Sand-cracks. 


i, What is commonly called a fa//e-quarier in the 
foot of an horfe is a cleft or chink in the fide or quar- 
ter of the hoof, running in a flanting direction with 
the horny fibres of the hoof, from the coronet to its 
bafis, by which the horny fubftance of the crutt is di- 
vided one part of the hoof being in a manner de- 
tached from the other, and rendered unable to fuftain 
its portion or fhare of the weight of the limb, &c, and 
hence the name of falfe-guarter: for, when the horfe 
fets his foot on the ground, the chink widens}; but, 
when it is lifted up, the hardened edges of the divided 
hoof take in between them the tender and foft parts, 
and {queeze them fo as to occafion frequent bleeding at 
the chink, and is frequently attended with inflamma- 
tion, a difcharge of matter, and of courfe lamenefs. 

This complaint, notwithftanding the different ac- 
counts commonly given as to the caufe of it, is in fac 
the effe&t of a deep wound or bruife upon the coronet, 
by which the continuity of the parts has been entire- 
ly broke off ; for we always find, that when the horny 
fibres are divided at their roots, they never unite. or 
grow up as before, but leave a blemifh, more or lefs, 
in proportion to the fize and deepnefs of fuch wounds, 
&c. We have many inftances of this, even in the hu- 
man body ; for when a wound happens at the reots 
of the nails, whether in the fingers or toes, it occa- 
fions a blemifh, which continues to grow in the fame 
manner afterwards. Hence it will be evident, that 
no radical cure can poflibly take place ; but we may 
fo far palliate the complaint as to render the horfe 
fomething ufeful, by ufing a fhoe of fuch a conflruc- 
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Falfe-quar- tion as-will fupport the weight of the limb, &c. with- 


ter and 
Sand cracks 


out refling or prefling too much upon the weakened 


quarter ; for which purpofe, a round, or what is called. 


a barred fhoe, will be moft proper. The furface of the 
hoof on and near the difeafed part may be cut down 


ower than the furface of the crult upon which the 


fhoe is to reft; or, if the hoof will not. admit of being 


cut down, the fhoe may be raifed up fromthe weak 
“quarter. 
“of the body from the difeafed part, and the horfe will 


Either of thefe means will remove the weight 


go founder. 
But as fand and gravel is eafily admitted into the 


‘chink or ‘crack, where, being accumulated and pent 


up, it irritates and inflames the parts, whereby matter 
is formed underneath the hoof, which caufes lamenefs, 
and which not unfrequently breaks out at the coronet, 
producing the moft inveterate ulcers, which become 
extremely difficult to heal, on account of the finus or 


filtula branching out in different dire€tions underneath 
the hoof : 


therefore, -horfes with this defect fhould be 
carefully obferved; and, when the thick hardened 


-edges of the chink or:crack grow too high, by which 
it is fo much the deeper, and, of courfe, lodges the 
greater quantity of fand, &c. thefe edges fhould be 


rafped, or pared with a crooked knife, till the feam 
difappears. But wherever there remains a blacknefs, 
or appearance of gravel, that part muft be tracked far- 


ther; always obferving, if poffible, to avoid drawing 


of blood. The cht: or crack thus made fmooth and 


equal, no fand or gravel can lodge in it; and as the 


parts will be tender, it will be neceffary to apply an 


emollient ‘poultice for fome days, till the tendernefs 


wear off. If the inflammation has been great, and 
matter formed in the crack, or the parts wounded by 


‘the knife in cutting its hardened edges, proud ‘“efh 


may rife and jet out. ‘In this cafe, the hard parts of 
the hoof near it are to be removed, a digeftive poultice 
applied; and when the inflammation is abated, the 


proud flefh may be touched with the following corro- 
five powder : 


Take blue vitriol burnt, ‘two drams; corrofive fub- 
limate, one dram; rubbed into powder. 
2. A fand-crack is ar much the fame nature with a 


falfe-quarter ; only they run more frequently in an ho- 


rizontal dire€tion than the latter, on the outfide or 
furface of the cruft: they are generally the effeQ of 
flight or fuperficial wounds upon the coronet, and grow 
gradually downwards towards the bafis of the hoof, 
and at laft are cut or rafped off in the fhoeing; when 
they occafion lamenefs from lodging fand or gravel, 
they muft be treated in the fame manner as already 
mentioned for Fal/e- quarters. 


Secr. XLVI. Of Horfes cutting their Legs in 
Travelling. 


Horses frequently cut their legs both before and 
behind, by flriking or knocking the hoof when trot- 
ting, &e. againft the oppolite leg, whereby a wound 
is made, which is attended with an inflammation, {well- 
ing, &c. and of courfe lamenefs. The parts commonly 
wounded from cutting in the fore-legs, are the pro- 
minent and back part of the fetlock joint; and un- 


der the knee joint on the infide of the leg. The for- 
rer is moft common: the latter only happens to thofe 


Gy aes aaa a 
horfes who raife their feet-high in trotting ; and, ‘as 
fuch horfes generally go faft, this lalt {pecies of cut- 
ting is diftinguifhed by the name of the /wiéft or /peedy 
cut. 

In the hind-legs, horfes cut themfelves upon the 
prominent part of the fetlock-joint; and fometimes, e- 
{pecially thofe who move their legs too low, cut up- 
on the coronet. But whether they cut before or be- 
hind, it commonly proceeds from fome of the following 
caufes. 

1/?, Injudicious. fhoeing ; under which may be in- 
cluded, the hoofs being fuffered to grow too large and 
broad, the fhoe projeéting over the infide edge of the 
hoof, the clenches or rivets of the nails rifing above 
the furface of the crutt. 

There are a great variety of fhoes recommended for 
preventing this complaint, of different con{truGions ; 
but the moft common are thofe that are made thick up- 
on the infide heel. Others have a border or margin turn- 
ed up upon the infide of the fhoe’s rim, commonly 
called a feather, which raifes the infide of the hoof 
confiderably higher from the ground than the outtfide. 
Either of thefe fhoes may be of ufe to a dealer, in or- 
der to make a wry-footed horfe appear to ftand ftraight 
upon his limbs; but can have no effect upon a hori{e’s 
manner of moving his legs, efpecially at the time when 
the foot is raifed from the ground, and pafling by the 
other leg, fo as to prevent him from cutting. ‘he rea- 
fon why ibis method of fhoeing feems to fucceed, efpe- 
cially in the hind-feet, is this: when the fhoe is made 
thick upon the infide heel, which part commonly 
{trikes the oppofite leg, the fhoe-nails are removed to 
a confiderable diftance forward from the thick part of 
the fhoe, which, at the fame time, is kept much with- 
in the circle of the hoof; ‘and, on that account, it be- 
comes impoffible that the fhoe fhould touch the oppo- 
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fite leg. But, to fhow that this railing: of the infide © 


quarter or heel, by a thicknefs of iron in the fhoe, is 
not neceflary to prevent ‘horfes from cutting, the au- 
thor has frequently caufed the heel of the thoe to be 
made thinner than common ; and, by keeping it with- 
in the hoof, it anfwered equally well with the former: 
he has likewife caufed the fhoe to be cut in the middle 
of the quarter, whereby the hoof at the heel was left 
quite bare; which anfwered the purpofe fo much the 
better, as the foot was the lefs loaded with the addi- 
tional weight of fuperfluous iron. 

2d, The great weight of the concave fhoes com- 
monly ufed, is likewife another caufe why horfes, that 
in other refpeéts move well upon their legs, do fre- 
quently cut and wound themfelves; and to this we may 
add, the great length of the hoof at the toe, efpecially 
in the fore-feet, which is allowed frequently to grow 
to an unnatural fize. It has been already obferved, 
that a great load ’of iron is by no means neceflary im a 
horfe’s fhoe: on the contrary, it becomes a great dif- 
advantage ; for a flat one that is properly conitructed, 
and well wrought, that is, well hammered, will wear 
as long as a concave or hollow fhoe that is almott 
double the weight of the former. ‘This, at firft view, 


_will perhaps appear a paradox; but, neverthelefs, it 


is a fat; for as the round or outward furface of a 
concave’ fhoe is the only part that touches the ground, 
and is liable to be worn, it foon grows thin, and yields 
to the preflure from the weight of the body; and there- 
fore 
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hardly touched, and but little reduced in its original 
weight. But the furface, of a flat fhoe, refting equally 
upon the ground, will remain firm upon the hoof, and 
be fufficiently ftrong to fupport the weight of the bo- 
dy till it wears very thin. 

When horfes cut or wound themfelves immediately 
under the knee-joint, this is called the /wift or /peedy 
cut ; and is occafioned by raifing the feet high in trot- 
ting, whereby the infide toe or quarter of the hoof 
ftrikes againft the oppofite leg. This is eafily pre- 
vented by making the fhoe ftraight, and placing it 
eonfiderably within the hoof at the part where the hoof 
firikes the other leg, obferving that no nails are to be 
put in that part of the fhoe which is kept fo much 
within the hoof, otherwife they muft immediately 
plunge into the quick. 

3d, When cutting proceeds from a natural defe&, 
that is, a wrong pofition of the foot upon the leg- 
bones, whereby the toes are turned too much outward 
or too much inward; at. the fame time, if the horfe 
croffes his legs much in trotting; in this cafe there is 
no preventing his cutting altogether, though it may be 
palliated. Such horfes are by no means fit for jour- 
ney-riding, being generally addicted both to cutting 
and ftumbling. 

In the /af place, it may proceed from fatigue or 
weaknefs. This happens, frequently, even to thofe 
horfes that deal their legs well (as the phrafe is), efpe- 
cially in young horfes ; but they foon leave it off when 
they acquire more ftrength, and are accuftomed to 
their work: moft people muft have experienced this 
in themfelves when boys, as they at that age are very 
ready to knock their ancles with the heel of the oppo- 
fite fhoe, which cuftom wears off as they grow ftrong. 
Upon the whole, the beft general rule that can be laid 
down for preventing horfes from cutting their legs, is 
to keep their hoofs round and fhort at the toe, and from 
growing too large and broad; to obferve that the fhoe 
does not project over the infide edge of the hoof; that 
the clenches or rivets of the nails on the outer furface 
of the cruft are fmooth ; and, above all, that the fhoe 
be made light, well worked, and properly propor- 
tioned to the fize of the foot. See the following 
head. 


Sect. XLVI. SHoeinc of Horses. 


Horses are fhoed in order to defend and preferve 
their hoofs. As feet' differ, fo fhould fhoes according- 
ly. ‘ The only fyftem of farriers, (Lord Pembroke 
obferves), is to fhoe in general with excefflive heavy and 
clumfy ill-fhaped fhoes, and very many nails, to the to- 
tal deftru€tion of the foot. The cramps they annex, 
tend to deftroy the bullet ;- and the fhoes made in the 
fhape of a walnut-fhell prevent the horfe’s walking 
upon the firm bafis which God has given him-for that 
end, and thereby oblige him to {tumble and fall. They 
totally pare away alfo and lay bare the infide of the 
anima!’s foot with their deteftable butteries, and after- 
wards put on very long fhoes, whereby the foot is hin- 
dered from having any preffure at all upon the heels, 
which preflure otherwife might ftill perchance, not- 
withftanding their dreadful cutting, keep the heels pro- 
perly open, and the foot in good order. ‘he frog 
fhauld never he cut out 5 but as-it will-fometimes.be- 
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come ragged, it muft be cleaned every now and then, Shocing. 


and the ragged pieces pared off with a knife. In one 
kind of foot indeed a confiderable cutting away mult 
be allowed of, but not of the frog: we mean, that very’ 
high feet muft be cut down to a proper height ; ~be-- 
caufe, if they were not, the frog, though not cut, 
would {till be fo far above the, ground, as not to have 
any bearing upon it, whereby the great tendon mutt 
inevitably be damaged, and confequently the horfe 
would go lame. 

“ The weight of fhoes muft greatly depend on the- 
quality and hardnefs of the iron. If the iron be very 
good, it will not bend ; aud in this cafe the fhoes can- 
not poffibly be made too light: care, however, mult be- 


taken, that they be of a thicknefs fo as not to bend ;.. 


for bending would force out the nails, and ruin the 
hoof. ‘That part of the fhoe which is next the horfe’s: 
heel, muft be narrower than any other, (as is feen in: 
the draught, Plate CLAX XIX.) that flones may be 
thereby prevented from getting under it, and fticking- 
there : which otherwife would be the cafe; becaufe- 
the iron, when it advances inwardly beyond the bear- 
ing of the foot, forms a cavity, wherein ftones being 
lodged would remain and, by prefling againft the foot,. 
lame the horfe. The part of the fhoe which the horfe 
walks upon fhould be quite flat, and the infide of it. 
likewife ; only juft fpace enough being’ left next the 
foot to put in a picker (which ought to be ufed every’ 
time the horfe comes into the ftable), and alfo to pre-- 
vent the fhoe’s prefling upon the fole. Four nails on: 
each fide hold better than a greater number, and keep» 
the hoof ma far better ftate. The toe of the horfe 
mult be cut fhort, and nearly {quare (the angles only 
jut rounded off); nor mutt any nails be driven there z: 
this method prevents much: ftumbling, efpecially in de- 
{cents ; and ferves, by throwing nourifhment to the- 
heels, to ttrengthen them: on them the horfe fhould 
in fome meafure walk, and the fhoe be made of a pro- 
per length accordingly ; by this means, narrow heels 
are prevented, and many other good effects produced. 
Many people drive a nail at the toe, but it is an abfurd 
practice. Leaving room to drive one there caufes the 
foot to be of an improper length; and moreover, that 
part of the hoof is naturally fo brittle; that even when: 
it is kept well greafed, the nail there feldom ftays in,, 
but tears out and damages the hoof. That the di- 
reCtions for fhoeing a proper length. may be the: 
more clear and intelligible, we have annexed a 
draught of a foot fhoed.a proper length ftanding on: 
a plain furface, and with.it a draught of the right. 
kind of fhoe. 

<< In wet, fpungy, and foft ground, where the foot: 


‘finks in, the preflure upon the. heels is of courfe great-- 


er than on hard ground ; and fo indeed it thould be: 
upon all accounts. ‘The hinder-feet muft-be treated in: 
the fame manner as the fore-ones ; and the {hoes the: 
fame ;. except im hilly and flippery countries, they may 
not improperly be turned up.a little behind; but turn 
ing up the fore-fhoes is of no fervice, and is certain: 
ruin.to the fore-legs, efpecially to the bullets. In de-- 
{cending hills, cramps are apt to throw horfes down,. 
by flopping the fore-legs, out of their proper bafis and 
natural bearing, when the hinder ones are rapidly pref-- 
fed; which unavoidably muft be the cafe, and confes 
quently cannot but pufh the horfe upon. his nofe. With 
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Shocing. them ona plain furface, a horfe’s foot is always thrown 
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forwards on the toe, out of its proper bearing, which 
is very liable to.make the horfe ttumble. The notion 
of their utility in going up hills is a falfe one. In af- 


cending, the toe is the firft part of the foot which bears 


on, takes hold of the ground, and whether the horfe 
draws or carries, confequently the bufinefs is done be- 
fore the part where the cramps are comes to the ground. 
Ice-nails are preferable to any thing to prevent flip- 
ping, as alfo to help horfes up hill, the moft forward 
ones taking hold of the ground early, confiderably be- 
fore the heels touch the ground: they mutt be fo made, 
as to be, when driven in, fcarce half an inch above the 
fhoe, and alfo have four fides ending at the top in a 
point. ‘They are of great fervice to prevent flipping 
on all kinds of places; and by means of them a horfe 
is not thrown out of his proper bafis. They mutt be 
made of very good iron; if they are not, the heads 
of them will be perpetually breaking off. From the 
race-horfe to the cart-horfe, the fame fyftem of fhoe- 
ing fhould be obferved. The fize, thicknefs, and weight 
of them only fhould differ. The fhoe of a race-horfe 
muft of courfe be lighter than that of a faddle-horfe ; 
that of a faddle-horfe lighter than that of a coach or 
bat horfe ; and thefe laft more fo than a cart, waggon, 
or artillery horfe. At prefent all fhoes in general are 
too heavy; if the iron is good, fhoes need not be fo 
thick as they are now generally made.—The utmoft 
feverity ought to be infliéted upon all thofe who clap 
fhoes on hot; this unpardonable lazinefs of farriers in 
making feet thus fit fhoes, inftead of fhoes fitting feet, 
dries up the heof, and utterly deftroys them. Fre- 
quent removals of fhoes are detrimental, and tear the 
foot ; but fometimes they are very neceflary : this is an 
inconvenience which half-fhoes are liable to; for the 
end of the fhoe, being very fhort, is apt to work foon 
into the foot, and confequently muft then be moved.” 

In a late treatife on this fubje& by Mr Clark of E- 
dinburgh, the common form of fhoes, and method of 
fhoeing, are, with great appearance of reafon, totally 
condemned, and a new form and method recommend- 
ed, which feem founded on rational principles, and to 
have been confirmed by experience. 

Common method. ‘* In preparing the foot for the 
fhoe, our author obfeérves, the frog, the fole, and the 
bars or binders, are pared fo much that the blood fre- 
quently appears. ‘The fhoe by its form (being thick 


* See Plate on the infide of the rim, and thin upon the outfide*), 
CLXXXIX. mutt of confequence be made concave or hollow on that 


fide which is placed inimediately next the foot, in or- 
der to prevent its refling upon the fole. The fhoes 
are generally of an immoderate weight and length, and 
every means is ufed to prevent the frog from refting 
upon the ground, by making the fhoe-heels thick, 
broad, and ftrong, or raifing cramps or caukers on 
them. 

** From this form of the fhoe, and from this me- 
thod of treating the hoof, the frog is raifed to a con- 
fiderable height above the ground, the heels are de- 
prived of that fubftance which was provided by nature 
to keep the cruft extended at a proper widenefs, and 
the foot is fixed as it were in a mould. 

«< By the preflure from the weight of the body, and 
refiftance from the outer edges of the fhoe, the heels are 
forced together, and retain that fhape imprefled upon 
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move; hence a contra¢tion of the heels, and of courfe 
lamenefs. But farther. 

“* The heels, as has been obferved, being forced to- 
gether, the cruft preffes upon the proceffes of the cof- 


‘fin and extremities of the nut-bone : The frog is con- 


fined, and raifed fo far from the ground, that it can- 
not have that fupport upon it which it ought to have ;: 
the circulation of the blood is impeded, and a walling 
of the frog, and frequently of the whole’ foot, enfues. 
Hence proceed all thofe difeafes of the feet, known by 
the names of foundered, hoof-bound, narrow-heels, run- 
ning thrufhes, corns, high foles, &c. 

** T have likewife frequently obferved, from this 
compreflion of the internal parts of the foot, a f{well- 
ing of the legs immediately above the hoof, attend- 
ed with great pain and inflammation, with a dif- 
charge of thin, ichorous, fetid matter: from which 
fymptoms, it is often concluded, that the horfe is in a 
bad habit of body (or what is termed a grea/e falling 
down), and muft therefore undergo a courfe of medi- 
cine, &c. 

“* The bad effects of this pra€tice are ftill more ob- 
vious upon the external parts of the hoof. The crutt 
toward the toe, being the only part of the hoof free 
from compreffion, enjoys a‘free circulation of that Auid 
neceffary for its nourifhment, and grows broader and 
longer ; from which extraordinary length of toe, the 
horfe ftumbles in his going, and cuts his legs. The 
{maller particles of fand infinuate themfelves between 
the fhoe and the heels, which grind them away, and 
thereby produce lamenefs. A\ll this is entirely owing 
to the great fpring the heels of the horfe muft’ una- 
voidably have upon the heels of a fhoe made in this 
form. 

«« This concave fhoe in time wears thin at the toe, 
and, yielding to the preffure made upon it, is forced 
wider, and of confequence breaks off all that part of 
the cruft on the outfide of the nails. Inftances of this 
kind daily occur, infomuch that there hardly remains 
cruft fufficient to fix a fhoe upon. 

‘¢ It is generally thought, that the broader a fhoe 
is, and the more it cavers the fole and frog, a horfe 
will travel the better. But, as has been formerly re- 
marked, the broader a fhoe is of this form, it muft be 
made “the more concave; and, of confequence, the 
contracting power upon the heels muft be the greater. 
It is likewife to be obferved, that, by ufing {trong 
broad-rimmed concave fhoes in the fummer-feafon, 
when the weather is hot and the roads very dry and 
hard, if a horfe is obliged to ride faft, the thoes, by 
repeated ftrokes (or friction) againft the ground, ac- 
quire a great degree of heat, which is communicated 
to the internal parts of the foot; and, together with 
the contraction upon the heels occafioned by the form 
of the fhoe, muft certainly caufe exquifite pain, This 
is frequently fueceeded by a violent inflammation in 
the internal parts of the hoof, and is the caufe of that 
difeafe in the feet fo fatal to the very beft of ‘our 
horfes, commonly termed a founder. This is alfo the 
reafon why horfes, after a journey or a hard ride, are 
obferved to fhift their feet fo frequently; and to lie 
down much. 

“‘ If we attend further to the convex furface of 
this fhoe, and the convexity of the pavement upon 
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which horfes walk, it will then be evident that it is 
impofMible for them to keep their feet from flipping 
in this form of fhoe, efpecially upon declivities of 
itreets. 

“* Tt is alfo a common practice, efpecially in this 
place, to turn up the heels of the fhoes into what is 
called cramps or caukers, by which means the weight 
of the horfe is confined to a very narrow furface, viz. 
the inner round edge of the fhoe-rim and the points or 
caukers of each heel, which foon wear round and 
blunt; befides, they for the moft part are made by far 
too thick and long. The confequence 1s, that it 


‘throws the horfe forward upon the toes, and is apt to 


make him flip and tumble. To this caufe we mutt 
likewife afcribe the frequent and fadden lamenefs hor- 
fes are fubje& to in the legs, by twifting the ligaments 
of the joints, tendons, &c. . 

“ J do not affirm that caukers are always hurtful, 
and ought to be laid afide: On the contrary, I grant, 
that they, or fome fuch like contrivance, are extreme- 
ly neceflary, and may be ufed with advantage upon flat 
fhoes where the ground is flippery; but they fhould be 
made thinner and fharper than thofe commonly ufed, 
fo as to fink into the ground, otherwife they will ra- 
ther be hurtful than of any advantage. 

«© The Chinefe are faid to account a {mall foot an 
ornament in their women, and for that purpofe, when 
young, their feet are confined in fmall fhoes. This no 
doubt produces the defired effect; but mutt neceflarily 
be very prejudicial to them in walking, and apt to ren- 
der them entirely lame. 

« This practice, however, very much refembles-our 
manner of fhoeing horfes: for, if we looked upon it 
as an advantage to them to have long feet, with nar- 
row low heels, and fuppofing we obferved no incon-+ 
venience to attend it, or bad confequence to -follow 
it, we could not poflibly ufe a more effectual means to 
bring it about, than by following the method already 
defcribed. 

«In fhoeing a horfe, therefore, we fhould in this, 
as in every other cafe, fludy to follow nature: and cer-’ 
tainly that fhoe which is made of fuch a form as to re- 
femble as near as poffible the natural tread and fhape 
of the foot, muft be preferable to any other. 

« But it is extremely difficult to lay down fixed 
rules with refpe@ to the proper method to be obfer- 
ved in treating the hoofs of different horfes: it 18 = 
qually difficult to lay down any certain rule for deter- 
mining the precife form to be given their fhoes. This 
will be obvious to’ every judicious practitioner, from 
the various conftrn¢tions of their feet, from difeafe, 
and ‘from other caufes that may occurs fo that a great 
deal muft depend upon the difcretion and judgment of 
the cperator, in proportioning the fhoe to the foot, by 
imitating the natural tread, to prevent the hoof from 
contra€ting a-bad fhape. 

«© In order, therefore, to give fome general idea of 
what may be thought moft neceflary in this matter, I 
fhall endeavour to defcribe that form of fhcee and me- 
thod of treating the hoofs of horfes, which from expe- 
rience I have found moft beneficial. 
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© Proper Method. Tt is to be remembered, that 2 
horfe’s fhoe ought by no means to refl upon the fole, 
otherwife it will occafion lamenefs ; therefore: it muft 
reft entirely on the cruft': and, in order that we may 
imitate the natural tread of the foot, the fhoe mutt be 


made flat (if the height of the {cle does not forbid 


it); it muft be of an equal’ thicknefs all around the 
outfide of the rim (A) ;'and on that part of it which 
is to be placed immediately next the foot, a narrow 
rim or margin is to be formed, not exceeding the 
breadth of the cruft upon which it is to reft, with the 
nail-holes placed exa€tly in the middle ; and from this 
narrow rim the fhoe is to be made gradually thinner 
towards its inner edge. See fig. 5. 

«* The breadth of the fhoe is to be regulated by the 

fize of the foot, and the work to which the horfe is 
accuftomed : but, in general, it fhould be made rather 
broad at the toe, and narrow towards the extremity of 
éach heel, in order to let the frog reft with freedom 
upon the ground. The neceflity of this has been al- 
ready fhown. 
- & The fhoe being thus formed and fhaped like the 
foot, the furface of the cruft is to be made fmooth, 
and the fhee fixed on with eight or at moft ten nails, 
the heads of which fhould be funk into the holes, fo 
as to be equal with the furface of the fhoe. The 
fole, frog, and bars, as I have already obferved, fhould 
never be pared, farther than taking off what is ragged 
from the frog, and any excrefcences or inequalities 
from the fole. And it is very properly remarked by 
Mr Ofmer, * That the fhoe fhould be made fo as to 
ftand a little wider at the extremity of each heel 
than the foot itfelf: otherwife, as the foot grows in 
length, the heel of the fhoe in a fhort time gets-with- 
inthe heel.of the horfe; which preffure often breaks 
the cruft, and produces a temporary lamenefs, perhaps 
@ corn.’ 

«< ‘This method of fhocing horfes I have followed 
long before Mr Ofmer’s treatife on that fubjedt wae 
publifhed ; and for thefe feveral years pait I have en- 
deavoured to introduce it into practice. 

“ But fo much are farriers, grooms, &c. prejudiced 
in favour of the common method of fhoeing and paring 
out the feet, that it is with difficulty they can even be 
prevailed upon to make a proper trial of it. 

«“ They cannot be fatisfied unlefs the frog be finely 
fhaped, the fole pared, and the bars cut out, in or- 
der to make the heels appear wide (8). This prac- 
tice gives them a fhow ot widenefs for the time; yet 
that, together with the concave form of the fhoe, for- 
wards the contraétion of the heels, which, when con- 
firmed, renders the animal lame for life. 

« Tn‘this flat form of thoe, its thicket part is upon 
the outfide of the rim, where it is mof expofed to be 
worn; and being made gradually thinner towards its 
inner edge, it’ is therefore much lighter than the -com- 
mon concave fhoe: yet it will laft equally as long, and 
with more advantage to the hoof ; and as the frog-or 
heel is allowed to reft npon the ground, the foot en- 
joys the fame points of fupport as in its natural flate. 
It muft therefore be much edfier for’'the horfe in his 
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ta) Fora draught-horfe about half an inch thick, and larger in proportion forea {addle-horfe. 
(z) Wide open heels are looked upon as a mark of a found good hoof. 
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footed. It is likewife evident, that, from this fhoe, 
the hoof cannot acquire any bad form ; when, at the 
fame time, it receives every advantage that poflibly 
could be expeéted from fhoeing. In this refpeét it 
may very properly be faid, that we make the fhoe to 
the foot, and not the foot to the fhoe, as is but too 
much the cafe in the concave fhoes, where the foot 
very much refembles that of a cat’s fixed into a wal- 
nut-fhell. 

«« It is to be obferved, that the hoofs of young 
horfes, before they are fhoed, for the moft part are 
wide and open at the heels, and that the cruft is fuffi- 
ciently thick and ftrong to admit of the nails being fix- 
ed very near the extremities of each. But, as I have 
formerly remarked, from the conftant ufe of concave 
fhoes, the cruft of this part of the foot grows thinner 
and weaker ; and when the nails are fixed too far 
back, efpecially upon the infide, the horfe becomes 
lame: to avoid this, they are placed more towards 
the fore part of the hoof. This caufes the heels of the 
horfe to have the greater {pring upon the heels of the 
fhoe, which is fo very detrimental as to occafion lame- 
nefs; whereas, by ufing this flat form of fhoe, all thefe 
inconveniences are avoided; and if the hoofs of young 
horfes, from the firft time that they were fhoed, were 
continued to be conftantly treated according to the me- 
thod here recommended, the heels would always re- 
tain their natural ftrength and fhape. 

‘© By following this flat method of fhoeing, and 
manner of treating the hoofs, feveral horfes now under 
my care, that were formerly tender-footed, and fre- 
quently lame, while fhoed with broad concave fhoes, 
are now quite found, and their hoofs in as good condi- 
tion as when the firft fhoes were put upon them: In 
particular, the horfe that wore the broad concave 
fhoes, from which the drawings of fig. 2. and 3. were 
taken, now goes perfectly found in the open narrow 
kind of fhoes, as reprefented fig. 4. 5. 

‘“‘ If farriers confidered attentively the defign of 
fhoeing horfes, and would take pains to make them- 
felves acquainted with the anatomical ftru€ture of the 
foot, they would then be convinced, that this method 
of treating the hoofs, and this form of fhoe is pre- 
ferable to that which is fo generally practifed. 

“ Tt has been alleged, that in this form of fhoe 
horfes do not go fo well as in that commonly ufed. 
This obje€tion will eafily be laid afide, by attending 
to the following particulars. ‘There are but few prac- 
titioners that can or will endeavour to make this fort 
of fhoe as it ought to be. The iron, in forming it, 
does not fo eafily turn into the circular fhape necef- 
fary as in the common fhoe; and perhaps this is the 
principal reafon why farriers objeG& to it, efpecially 
where they work much by the piece. And as many 
horfes that are commonly fhoed with concave fhoes 
have their foles confiderably higher than the’ cruft, if 
the fhoe is not properly formed, or if it is made too 
flat, it muft unavoidably reft upon the fole, and occa- 
fion lamenefs. 

‘¢ The praétice of paring the fole and frog is alfo fo 
prevalent, and thought fo abfolutely neceflary, that. it 
is indilcriminately praétifed, even to excefs, on all 
kinds of feet: And while this method continues to 
be followed, it cannot be expected that horfes can go 
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dom they would do if their foles and frogs were allow- 
ed to remain in their full natural ftrength. 

«* Experience teaches us, that, in very thin-foled 
fhoes, we feel an acute pain from every fharp-pointed 
ftone we happen to tread upon. MHorfes are fenfible 
of the fame thing in their feet, when their foles, &c. 
are pared too thin. Hence they who are prejudiced 
againft this method, without ever reflecting upon. the’ 
thin ftate of the fole, &c. are apt to condemn it, and 
draw their conclufions more from outward appearances 
than from any reafoning or knowledge of the ftru€ture 
of the parts. From a due attention likewife to the 
firu€ture of a horfe’s foot in a natural ftate, it will 
be obvious, that paring away the fole, frog, &c: 
muft be hurtful, and in reality is deftroying that fub« 
ftance provided by nature for the defence of the in- 
ternal parts of the foot: From fuch practice it mut 
be more liable to accidents from hard bodies, fuch ag 
fharp ftones, nails, glafs, &c. From this confideration 
we will hkewife find, that a narrow piece of iron ad- 
apted to the fhape and fize of the foot, is the only 
thing neceffary to prote& the cruft from breaking or 
wearing away ; the fole, &c. requiring no defence if 
never pared. 

*¢ There is one obfervation I would farther make, 
which is, that the fhoe fhould be made of good iron,. 
well worked, or what fmiths call sammer-hardened, 
that is, beat all over lightly with a hammer when al- 
moft cold. The Spaniards and Portuguefe farriers ufe 
this practice greatly, infomuch that many people, who. 
have feen them at work, have reported that they form 
their horfes fhoes without heating them in the fire as. 
we do. It is well known, that heating of iron till it 
is red foftens it greatly ; and when fhoes thus foftened. 
are put upon horfes feet, they wear away like lead, 
But when the fhoes are well hammered, the iron be- 
comes more compact, firm, and hard; fo that a well- 
hammered fhoe, though made confiderably lighter, yet 
will laft as long as one that is made heavier; the ad- 
vantage of which is obvious, as the horfe will move his 
feet with more activity, and be in lefs danger of* cuts 
ting his legs. 

‘* The common. concave fhoes are very faulty in 
this refpe€t; for, in fitting or fhaping them to the 
foot, they require to be frequently heated, in order- 
to make them bend to the unequal furface which the 
hoof acquires from: the conftant ufe of thefe fhoes: 
they thereby become foft ; and to attempt to harden 
them by beating or hammering when they are fhaped 
to the foot would undo the whole. But flat thoes, 
by making them, when heated, a little narrower than 
the foot, will, by means of hammering, become wi- 
der, and acquire a degree of elafticity and firmnefs 
which it is neceflary they fhould have, but impoffible 
to be given them by any other means whetever ; fo 
that any farrier, from pratice, will foon be able to 
judge, from the quality of the iron, how much a fhoe, 
in fitting it to the circumference of the hoof, will 
ftretch by hammering when it is almoft cold: this o- 
peration, in fitting flat fhoes, will be the lefs difficult, 
efpecially when it is confidered, that as there arg no ine- 
qualities on the furface of the hoof (or at: leaft ought 
not to be) which require to be bended thereto, thoes 
of thie kind only require to-be made {mooth npg io ; 
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or cruft of the hoof, which is the natural tread of a 
horfe.”’ 

When the roads, &c. are covered with ice, it be- 
comes neceflary to have the heels of the fhoes turned 
up, and frequently flarpened, in order to prevent hor- 
fes from flipping and falling. As this cannot be done 
without the frequent moving of the fhoes, which breaks 
and deftroys the cruft of the hoofs where the nails are 
drove, to prevent this, it is recommended to thofe who 


are willing to be at the expence, to have fteel points 
{crewed into the heels or quarters of each fhoe, which 


might be taken out and put in occafionally. 

The method of doing this properly, as direéted by 
Mr Clark, is firft to have the fhoes fitted to the fhape 
of the hoof, then to make a {mall round hole in the 
extremity of each heel, or in the quarters, about three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, or more, in proportion 
to the breadth and fize of the fhoe; in each of thefe 
holes a fcrew is to be made; the fteel points are like- 
wife to have a fcrew on them, exactly fitted to that in 
the fhoes. Care muft be taken that the ferew on the 
points is no longer, when they are fcrewed into the 
fhoe, than the thicknefs of the latter. The fteel points 
are to be made fharp ; they may either be made {quare, 
triangular, or chiflel pointed, as may be moit agree- 
able ; the height of the point above the fhoe fhould 
not exceed half an inch for a faddle horfe ; they may 
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be made higher for a draught horfe. The key orhandle Shoeing. 


that is neceflary to {crew them in and out occafionally, 
is made in the fhape of the capital letter T, and of a 
fufficient fize and ftrength; at the bottom of the 
handle, a focket or cavity muft be made, properly ad- 
apted to the fhape of the fteel point, and fo deep as 
to receive the whole head of the point that is above the 
fhoe. In order to prevent the fcrew from breaking at 
the neck, it will be neceflary to make it of a gradual 
taper; the fame is likewife to be obferved of the fe- 
male fcrew that receives it, that is, the hole mutt be 
wider on the upper part of the fhoe than the under 
part; the fharp points may be tempered or hardened, 
in order to prevent them from growing too foon blunt; 
but when they become blunt, they may be fharpened 
as at firft. Thefe points fhould be uafcrewed when the 
horfe is put into the ftable, as the ftones will do them 
more injury in a few minutes than a days riding on ice. 
A draught horfe fhould have one’point on each fhoe, 
as that gives them firmer footing in drawing on ice ; 
but for a faddle horfe, when they are put there, they 
are apt to make him trip and ftumble. 

When the fhoes are provided with thefe points, a 
horfe will travel on ice with the greateft fecurity and 
fteadinefs, much more fo than on caufeway or turnpike 
roads, as the weight of the horfe prefles them down 
in the ice at every itep he makes. 
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Farthing, FARTHING, a fmall Englifh copper coin, a- wards each of them had twelve, after the manner of Fafcets, 
Fafces. mounting to one-fourth of a penny. It wasanciently the kings. Fafciz. 


a called fourthing, as being the fourth of the integer or | When the magiftrates who by right had the axes ~~ Y7 


: 


penny. 

Fartuine of Gold, a coin ufed in ancient times, 
containing in value the fourth part ofa noble, or 20d. 
filver. It is mentioned in the ftat. 9 Hen. V. cap.7. 
where it is enatted, that there fhall be good and 
juft weight of the noble, half-noble, and farthing of 

old. 
: Fartuine of Land feems to differ from rarpine- 
deal, For in a furvey-book of the manor of Weit- 
Hapton in Devonfhire, there is an entry thus: A. B. 
holds fix farthings of land at 1261. per ann. So that 
the farthing of land muft have been a confiderable 
guantity, far more than a rood. 

FASCES, in Roman antiquity, axes tied up toge- 
ther with rods, or ftaves, and borne before the Roman 
magiftrates as a badge of their office and authority. 

According to Florus, the ufe of the fafces was in- 
troduced by the elder Tarquin the fifth king of Rome; 
and were then the mark of the fovereign dignity. In 
after-times they were borne before the confuls, but by 
turns only, each his day; they had each of them 12, 
borne by as many liétors. Thefe fafces confifted of 
branches of elm ; having in the middle a fecuris or axe, 
the head of which ftood out beyond the reft. Publi- 
cola took the axe out of the fafces, as Plutarch aflures 
us, to remove from the people all occafion of terror. 
After the confuls, the pretors’aflumed the fafces. In 
the government of the decemvirs, it was the practice at 
firft for only one of them to have the fafces. After- 


carried before them, had a mind to fhow fome defe- 
rence to the people, or fome perfon of fingular me- 
rit, they either fent away the liétors, or commanded 
them to lower the fafces before them, which was called 
JSubmittere fafces. Many inftances of this occur in Ro- 
man hittory. 

FASCETS, in the art of making glafs, are the 
irons thruft into the mouths of bottles, in order to con- 
vey them to the annealing tower. 

FASCIA, in antiquity, a thin fafth which the Ro. 
man women wrapped round their bodies, next to the 
fkin, in order to make them flender. Something of 
this fort feems alfo to have been in ufe amongtt the 
Grecian ladies, if we can depend upon the reprefenta- 


tion given by Terence, Eun. Ad. 2. Sc. 4. 


Haud fimilis eft virginum noftrarum, quas matres fludent 
Demiffis humeris effe—vinGto cor pore, ut graciles fiant. 
Fascia, in architeCture, fignifies any flat member 
having a confiderable breadth and but a {mall projec- 
ture, as the band of an architrave, larmier, &c. In 
brick-buildings, the juttings out of the bricks beyond 
the windows in the feveral ftories except the higheft 
are called fafcias, or fa/cie. 
fascia Lata, in anatomy, a mufele of the leg, call- 
ed alfo femi-membranofus. See Anatomy, Table of the 
Mujfeles. 
Fascia, in aftronomy, the belts feen on the difk 
of the fuperior planets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. See 
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FASCIALIS, ‘in anatomy, one of the mifcles of 
the thigh, -called fartorius. See Anatomy, Table of 
the Mufeles. 

FASCINATION (from the Greek Becxstve, to 
fafcinate or bewitch), a fort of witchcraft fappofed to 
operate either by the eye or the tongue. 

encient writers diftinguifh two forts of fafcination, 
one performed ‘by looking, or the efficacy of the eye. 
Such-is that fpoken of by Virgil in his third eclogue : 


Neftio quis teneros oculus mibi fafcinat agnos. 


The fecond by words, and efpecially malignant praifes. 
~Such is that mentioned by the fame poet in his feventh 
eclogue : 
Aut, f ultra placitum lauddrit, baccare frontem 
Cinzite, ne vati noceat mila lingua futuro 
Horace touches on both kinds in his fr& book of 
“epiftles : 
Non iftic obliquo oculo mea commadu quifquam 
Limat, non olio ubleuro, morfugue vinenat. 

FASCINES, in fortification, faggots of {mall wood, 
of about a foot diameter, and fix feet long, bound in 
the middle, and at both ends. They are ufed in raifing 
batteries; making chandeliers, in filling up the moat 
to facilitate the paflage to the wall, in binding the ram- 
parts where the earth is bad, and in making parapets 
of trenches to fcreen the men. Some of them are dip- 
ped in melted pitch or tar; and, being fet on fire, ferve 
to burn the enemy’s lodginents or other works. 

In the corrupt Latin they ufe fafeenina, fafcennia, 
and fafcinata, &c. to fignify the pales, fafcines, &c. 
ufed to inclofe the ancient caflles, &c. 

FASCILOLA, in zoology, the Fruxe or Gourb 
Worm: A genus of infe&ts of the order of vermes intef- 


PlateCXC.tina; of which the charaGters are thefe: The body is 


flattith, and has a vent hole at the‘extremity and on the 
belly. ‘There:arefeveral fpecies.. 1. The hepatica, or liver- 
fluke, grows:to two thirds of aniinch in‘length, though 
it is more ‘ufually ‘met! with not half that ‘fize ; and its 
breadth is nearly equal to two thirds of its length: it 
is flattifh, but fomewhat rounded on the back, and has 
about eight deep longitudinal furrows in two feries; 
its fin 1s foft and whitith, witha tinge of brown. The 
hinder part is rounded, ‘the fore part is furnifhed with 
a large mouth; it bears fome refemblance to the feed 
of the common gourd, whence it has acquired the name 
of the gourd worm. It is found in frefh waters, ia 
ditches, at the roots of ftones, fometimes in the in- 
teftines, and often in the fubftance of the other vifcera 
in quadrupeds. It often infefts the liver of fheep, and 
on that account is called hepatica. Bags with falt in 
them fhould be placed in the fold that the fheep might 
lick them, which is the only remedy. 2. The Intefti- 
nalis, or Inteftinal Fluke, is of a long flender form, if 
extended; when contrafted, of a fuboval form. In- 
-habits the inteftines of frefh-water fifh ; often found in 
breams. 3. ‘The barbata, is white, with tranfverfe 
papille in the mouth. It is.of an oblong fhape, and 
about the fize of a cucumber-feed. It is found in ‘the 
inteftines of the fepia lotigo. 

FASHION- pieces, in the fea-language, the aftmolt 
or hindmoft timbers of a’fhip, which terminate the 
breadth, and form the fhape of the ftern. They are 
united to the ftern-polt, and to the -extremity -of the 
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wing-tranfom, by arabbit, and a number of Rrong nails 
or fpikes driven from without. 

FAST, in general, denotes the abftinence from 
food, (fee Fastinc); but is more particularly :ufed for 
fuch abflinenee on a religious account. 

Religious falting has been praétifed by moft nations 


from the remoteft antiquity. Some divines even pre- 
tend its origin in the earthly paradife, where our firft 
parents were forbidden to eat of the tree of know: 
ledge. But though this feems carrying the matter too 
far, it is certain, that the Jewith church’has obferved 


-fafts ever Gnce its firft inflitution. Nor were the neigh- 


bouring heathens, viz. the ugyptians, Phoenicians, 
and Affyrians, without their fatts. The Evyptians, 
according to Herodotus, ‘facrificed a cow’to Ifis, after 
having prepared themfelves by falting and prayer: a 
cultom which he likewife afcribes to the women of Cy- 
rene. Porphyry affirms, that the Egyptians, before 


-their flated facrifices, always fafted a great many days, 


fometimes for fix weeks; -and that the leaft behoved to 
be for feven days: during all which time the prie‘ts 
and devotees not only abftained from flefh, fihh, wine, 
and oil; but even from bread, and fome kinds of pulfe. 
Thefe aufterities:were communicated by them to the 
Greeks, who obferved their fafls much in the fame 
manner. The Athenians had the Eleufinian and Thef- 
mophorian fafts, the obfervation of which was ‘very ri- 
gorous, efpecially among the women, who foent one 
whole day fitting on the ground in a mournful drefs, 
without “taking -any~nourifhment. In the ifland of 
Crete, the prietts of Jupiter were obliged to abttain all 
their lives from fifh, flefh, and baked meats. Apu- 
leius informs us, that whoever ‘had a mind'to be ini- 
tiated in the myReries of Cybele were obliged to pre- 
pare themfelves by fafting ten days ; ‘and, in fhort, all 
the pagan deities, whether male or female, required 
this duty of thofe that défired'to be initiated into their 
myfteries, of their-priefts and prielteffes that gave the 
oracles, and of thofe that came'to confult them. - 
Among the heathens fafting was alfo praétifed be- 


forms us, that the Lacedemonians having refolved to 
fuccour a city of the allies, ordained a fat throughout 
the whole extent of their dominions, without: excepting: 
even the domeftic animals: and this they did for two 
ends; one to {pare provifions in favour of the befiegzed; 
the other to draw down the blefling of heaven upon 
their enterprife, The inhabitants of Tarentum, when 
befieged by the Romans, demanded fuccours from their 
neighbours of Rhegium, who immediately commanded 
a fait throughout their whole territories. Their enter- 
prife having had good fuccefs by their throwing a.fup- 
ply of provifions into the town, the Romans were ob: 
liged to raife the fiege; and the Tarentines, in memory 
of this deliverance, initituted a perpetual fatt. 

Fafting has always been reckoned a particular duty 
among philofophers.and religious people, fome of whom 
have carried their abftinence fo an incredible length. 
At Rome it was practifed by kings and emperors them- 
felves. Numa Pompilius, Julius Cefer, Aucuftus, Vef- 
palian, and ‘others, we'are told, had their ftated faft- 
days: and Julian ‘the apoftate was fo exaé¢t in this ob- 
fervance as to outdo the priefts themfelves, and even the 


moft rigid philofephers, The Pythagoreans kept a 
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continual lent; but with this difference, that they be- 
lieved the ufe of fith to be equally unlawful with that 
of flefh. Befides their conftant temperance, they alfo 
frequently fafted rigidly for a very long time. In this 
refpect, however, they were all outdone by their ma- 
fter Pythagoras, who continued his fafts for no lefs 
than 40 days together. Even Apollonius T'yaneus, 
one of his moft famous difciples, could never come up 
to him in the length of his fafis, though they greatly 
exceeded thofe of the ordinary Pythagoreans. ‘he gym- 
nolophifts, or brachmans of the eaft, are alfo very re- 
markable for their fevere faftings; and the Chinefe, 
according’ to father le Comte, have alfo their ftated fafts, 
with ‘forms of prayer for preferving them from barren- 


nefs, inundations, earthquakes, &c. The Mahometans 
‘too, who poflefs fo large a part of Afia, are very re- 


markable for the ftri@ obfervance of their fafts; and the 
exaGinefs of their dervifes in this refpe&t is extraordi- 
nary. 

Vafting was often ufed by the heathens for fuperfti- 


‘tious purpofes ; fometimes to procure the interpreta- 


tions of dreams; at others, to be an antidote againft 
their perniciqus confequences. A piece of fuperfti- 
tion prevails to this day among the Jews; who, though 
exprefsly forbidden to fafton Sabbath- days, think them- 
felves at liberty to difpenfe with this duty when they 
happen to-have frightful and unlucky dreams the night 
preceding, that threatened them with great misfor- 
tunes. ‘On thefe cccafions they obferve a formal faft 
the whole day; and at night the patient, having in- 
vited three of his friends, addreffes himfelf to them fe- 
ven times in a very folemn manner, faying, “ May 
the dream I have had prove a lucky one!” And his 
friends. anfwer a8 many times, ‘“*‘ Amen, may it be 
lucky, and God make it fo!”? After which, in order 
to encourage ‘him, they conclude the ceremony with 
thefe words of Ecclefiaftes, “* Go eat thy bread with 
joy 3”? and then fet themfelves-down to table. They 
have alfo added feveral fafts not commanded in the law 
ef Mofes, particularly three, in memory of fore di- 
itreffes their nation has fuffered at different times. 
The abftinence of the ancient Jews commonly laft- 
ed 27 or 28 hours at atime; beginning before fun- 
fet, and not ending till fome hours after funfet next 
day. On thele days they were obliged to wear 
white robes in token of grief and repentance ; to co- 
ver themfelves with fackcloth, or their worft clothes: 
to lie on afhes; to fprinkle them on their head, &c. 
Some fpent the whole night and day following in the 
temple or fynagogue, in prayers and other devotions, 
barefooted, with a fcourge in ther hands, of which 
they fometimes made a good ufe in order to raife their 
zeal. Laftly, in order to cOmplete their abftinence, 
at. night they were to eat nothing but a little bread 
dipped in water, with fome falt for feafoning ; except 
they chofe to add to their repaft fome bitter herbs and 
pulfe. 


The ancients, both Jews and Pagans, had alfo their 


‘fafts for purifying the body, particularly the priefts 


and fuch as were any way employed at the altars; for 
when noGurnal diforders happened to thefe, it was un- 
lawful for them to approach all the next day, which 
they were bound to employ in purifying themfelves. 
On this account, at great feftivals, where their miniitry 
could not be difpenfed with, it was ufual for them, on 
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the eve thereof, not only to faft, but -alfo to abftain’ 
from fleep, for the greater certainty. For this purpofe 
the high-prieft had under-officers to wake him, if over- 
taken with fleep; againft which other prefervatives 
were alfo made ufe of. | 

FASLERMANS, or Fastinc-mgn, g. d. homines 
Labentes, was ufed in our ancient.cuftoms for men in 
repute and fubltance; or rather for pledges, fureties, 
or bondfmen, who, according to the Saxon polity, 
were faft bound to anfwer for one another?s peaceable 
behaviour. 

FASTI, in Roman antiquity, the kalendar wherein 
were expreffed the feveral days of the year, with their 
feafts, games, and other ceremonies. 

There were two forts of fafti, the greater and lefs ; 
the fomer being diftinguifhed by the appellation fajlz 
magiftrales, and the latter by that of fafti kalendares. 

1. The Fa/ti Kalendares, which were what was proper- 
ly and primarily called fa/fi, are defined by Feftus Pom- 
peius to be books containing a defeription of the 
whole year: i. e. Ephemerides, or diaries, diftinguifh- 
ing the feveval kinds of days, fefli, profeflis fa/lis 
nefafi, &c. The author hereof was Numa, who com- 
mitted the care and direétion of the fafti to the’pon- 
tifex maximus, whom the people ufed to go and confult 
on every occafion. his cuftom held till the year of 
Rome 450, when C. Flavius, fecretary to the ponti- 
fices, expofed in the foram a lift of all the days where- 
on it was lawful to work ; which was fo acceptable to 
the people, that they made him curule edile. 

Thefe leffer fafti, or fafti calendares, were of two 

kinds, urbeni and ruftict. 
The fafli urbani, or fafti of the city, were thofe 
which obtained or were obferved in the city. Some 
will have them thus called becaufe they were expofed 
publicly in divers parts of the city; though, by the 
various infcriptions or gravings thereof on antique 
ftenes, one would imagine that private perfons had 
them likewife in their houfes. Ovid undertook to 
illuftrate thefe fafti urbani, and comment on them, 
in his Libri Faftorum, whereof we have the fix firft 
books ftillremaining ; the fix laft, ifever they were writ- 
ten, being loft. 

In the fa/ti ruflici, or country fafti, were expreffed 
the feveral days, feafts, &c. to be obferved by the 
country people: for as thefe were taken up ia tilling 
the ground, fewer feafts, facritices, ceremonies, and 
holidays, were enjoined them than the inhabitants of 
cities; and they had alfo fome peculiar ones not ob- 
ferved at Rome. 
more than the ceremonies of ‘the calends, nones, and 
ides; the fairs, figns of the zodiac, imcreafe and de- 
creafe of the days, the tutelary gods of each month, 


and certain direétions for rural works to be performed: 


each month. 
2. Inthe greater fafti, or fai Meagiftrales, were 


expreffed the feveral feafts, with every thing rela- 


ting to the gods, religion, and the magiltrates ; the 
emperors, their birth-days, offices, days confecrated to 
them, and feafts and ceremonies eftablifhed in their 
honour, or for their profperity, &c. With a number 
of fuch circumftances did flattery at length fwell the: 
falti; when they became denominated 474i to diftin- 


guifh them from the bare kalendar, or faiti kalendaress. 


Facriwas alfo a chroniele or regifter of time, where- 
in 


Thefe ruftic fafti contained little. 


Falters 
mans, 
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mot perfe€tly recover for fome months. 
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in the feveral years were denoted by the refpective con- 
fuls,, with the principal events that happened during 
their confulates ; thefe were called alfo fa/li con/ulares, 
or confular fa/fli. 

Fasti, or Dies Fafli, allo denoted court-days. The 
word fa/ii faftorum, is formed of the verb fari, ‘ to 


fpeak,”’ becaufe during thofe days the courts were 


opened, caufes might be heard, and the pretor was 
allowed fari, to pronounce the three words, do, dico, 


-addico: ‘The other days wherein this was prohibited 


were called ncfa/i: thus Ovid, 
Tie nefajlus erit, per quem tria verba filentur : 
-Fafius erit, per quem lege licebit agi. 
Thefe dies fa/ti were noted in the kalender by the letter 
i: but obferve, that there were fome days ex parte fa/ti, 


~partly fafi, partly nefa/ffi; i. e. jultice might be diftri- 


buted at certain times of the day, and not at others. 
Lhefe days were called intercif, and were marked in 
the kalendar thus; F. P. fajlos primo, where juftice 


amight be demanded during the firft part of that day. 


FASTING, the abftaining from food. See Fasr. 
Many wonderful ftories have been told of extraorii- 


nary fafling; great numbers of which undoubtedly 


mutt be falfe. Others, however, we have on very good 
authority, of which fome are mentioned under the ar- 
ticle AssTinencE. Another we have in the 
Fasting Woman. A full account of this very un- 
common cafe is given inthe Phil. Tranf. Vol. LXVII. 
Part I. the fubftance of which follows: The woman, 
whofe name was Fanet M‘Leod, an inhabitant in the 


parifh of Kincardine in Rofsfhire, continued healthy 


till fhe was 15 years of age, when fhe had a pretty fevere 


-epileptic fit ; after this fhe had.an interval of health for 
four years, and then another epileptic fit which conti- 


nued a whole day and a night. A few days after- 
wards fhe was feized with a fever, which continued 
with violence feveral weeks, and from which fhe did 
At this 
time fhe loft the ufe of her eye-lids; fo that fhe was 
under a neceflity of keeping them open with the fin- 
gers of one hand, whenever fhe wanted to look about 
her. In other refpects fhe continued in pretty good 
health ; only fhe never had any appearance of menfes, 
but periodically {pit up blood in pretty large -quanti- 


‘ties, and at the fame time it flowed from the nofe. 


This difcharge continued feveral years; but at lait 
it ceafed: and foon after fhe had a third epileptic fit, 
and after that a fever from which fhe recovered very 
flowly.. Six weeks after the crifis, fhe ftole out of the 
houfe unknown to her parents, who were bufied in 


‘their harveft work, and bound the heaves of a ridge 


before fhe was obferved. In the evening fhe took to 
her bed, complaining much of her Acart (moft proba- 
bly her ffomach, according to the phrafeology of that 
country ) and her head. From that time fhe never rofe 
for five years, but was occafionally lifted out of bed. 
She feldom {poke a word, and took fo little food that 
it feemed f{carce fufficient to fupport a fucking infant. 
Even this {mall quantity was taken by compulfion; and 
at laft, about Whitfunday 1763, fhe totally refufed 


“every kind of food or drink. Her jaw now became fo 


fait locked, that it was with the greateft difficulty her 
father was gble to open her teeth a little, in order to 
admit a {mall quantity of gruel or whey ; but of this 
fo much generally run out at the corners of her mouth, 
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that they could not be fenfible any had been {wallow- Fafting 


-born weakly infant. 
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ed. About this time they got fome water from a no- 
ted medicinal {pring in Brae-Mar, fome of which they 
attempted to make her fwallow, but without effed. 
They continued their trials, however, for three morn- 
ings; rubbing her throat with the water, which run 
out at the corners of her mouth. On the third mora- 
ing during the operation, fhe cried out, “ Give me 
more water ;’’ and {wallowed with eafe all that re- 
mained in the bottle. 
for a year; though fhe continued to mutter fome words, 
which her parents only underftood, for 14 days. She 
continued to reject all kinds of food and drink till 
July 1765. At this time her fifter thought, by fome 
figns fhe made, that fhe wanted her jaws opened; and 
this being done, not without violence, fhe called in- 
telligibly for a drink, and drank with eafe about an 
Englifh pint of water. Her father then afked her why 
fhe would not make fome figns when fhe wanted a 
drink? to which fhe anfwered, why fhould fhe when 
fhe had no defire. It was now fuppofed that fhe had 
regained the faculty of {peech; and her jaws were kept 
open for about three weeks by means of awedge. But 
in four or five days fhe became totally filent, and the 
wedge was removed becaufe it made her lips fore. She 
fill, however, continued fenfible ; and when her eye- 


‘lids were opened, knew every body, as could be gueffed 


from the figns fhe made. ; 

By continuing their attempts to force open her jaws, 
two of the under foreteeth were driven out; and of 
this opening her parents endeavoured to avail them- 
felves by putting fome thin nourifhing drink into her 
mouth; but without effect,-as it always returned by the 
corners. Sometimes they thought of thrutting a Jittle 
dough of oatmeal through this gap of the teeth, which 
fhe would retain a few feconds, and then return with 
fomething ltke a ftraining to vomit, without one par- 
ticle going down. Nor were the family. fenfible of 
any thing like {wallowing for four years, excepting the 
{mall draught of Brae-Mar ‘water and the Englifh pint 
of common water. For the laft three years the had not 
any evacuation by ftool or urine, except that once or 
twice a-week fhe paffed a few drops of urine, about as 
much, to ufe the expreffion of her parents, as would 
wet the furface of a halfpenny. In this fituation fhe 
was vilited by Dr Mackenzie, who communicated the 
account of her-cafe to the Royal Society. He found 
her not at all emaciated ; her knees were bent and the 
hamftrings tight, fo that her heels alraoft touched her 
buttocks. She flept much, and was very quiet: but 
when awake, kept a conftant whimpering Ilke a new- 
She never could remain a mo- 
ment on her back, but always fell to one fide or ano- 
ther; and her chin was clapped clofe to her breaft, nor 
could it by any force be moved backwards. . 

The door paid his firft vifit in the month of Oc- 
tober; and five years afterwards, viz. in OGtober 1772, 
was induced to pay her a fecond vifit, by hearing that 
fhe was recovering, and had begun to eat and drink. 
The account given him was moft extraordinary. Her 
parents one day returning from their country-labours 
(having left their daughter fixed to her bed as ufual), 
were greatly furprifed to find her fitting upon her hams, 
on the fide of the houfe oppofite to her bed-place, fpin- 
ning with her mother’s distaff. All the food fhe took 

at 


She fpoke no more intelligibly 


é 
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at that time was only to crumble a little oat or barley 
cake in the paim of her hand, as if to feed a chicken. 
She put little crumbs of this into the gap of her teeth ; 
rolled them about for fome time in her mouth; and 
then fucked out of the palm of her hand a little water, 
whey, or milk; and this only once or twice a-day, and 
even that by compulfion. She never attempted to 
fpeak ; her jaws were faft locked, and her eyes fhut. 
On opening her eye-lids, the balls were found to be 
turned up under the edge of the os frontis; her coun- 
tenance was ghaltly, her complexion pale, and her whole 
perfon emaciated. She feemed fenfible, and tra¢table 
in every thing except in taking food. ‘This fhe did 
with the utmoft relu€tance, and even cried before 
fhe yielded. The geeat change of her looks Dr Mac- 
kenzie attributed to her fpinning flax on the di- 
ftaff, which exhaufted too much of the faliva; and 
therefore he recommended to her parents to confine 
her totally to che fpinning of wool. In 1775, fhe 
was vifited again, and found to be greatly improved in 
her looks as well as ftrength; her food was alfo con- 


fiderably increafed in quantity ; though even then fhe 


did not take more than would be fufficient to fuftain 
an infant of two years of age. 

The following remarkable inftances of animals being 
able to live long without food, are related by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton in his account of the late earthquakes 
in Italy, (PAil. Tranf. vol. 73.) “ At Soriano (fays 
he), two fattened hogs that had remained buried un- 
der a heap of ruins, were taken out alive the 42d day ; 
they were lean and weak, but foon recovered.”? A- 
gain, * At Meffina two mules belonging to the Duke 
de Belvifo remained under a heap of ruins,one of them 
22 days, and the other 23 days: they would not eat 
for fome days, but drank water plentifully, and are 
now recovered. There are numberlefs initances of 
dogs remaining many days in the fame fituation ; and 
a hen belonging to the Britith vice-conful at Meffina, 
that had been clofely fhut up under the ruins of his 
houfe, was taken out the 22d day, and is now recover- 
ed; it did not eat for fome days, but drank freely ; 
it was emaciated, and fhowed little figns of life at firft. 
From thefe inftances, and thofe related before of the 
hogs at Soriano, and feveral others of the fame kind 
that have been related to me, but which being lefs re- 
markable I omit, one may conclude, that long fafling 
is always attended with great thirft and total lofs of 
appetite.” 

An inftance of a fimilar kind, not lefs remarkable 
than either of the two preceding, we find in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for Jan. 1785, communicated by a 
correfpondent, as follows : “ During the heavy fhow 
which fell in the night of the 7th of January 1776, a 
parcel of fheep belonging to Mr John Wolley, of Mat- 
lock, in Derbyfhire, which were paftured on that part 
of the Eaft Moor that lies within the manor of Mat- 
Jock, were covered with the drifted {now :. in the 
courfe of a day or two all the fheep: that were covered 
with the {now were found again, except two, which 
were confequently given up as. loft; but on the 14th 
of February following (fome time after the break of 
the {now in the valleys, and 38 days after the fall), as 
a fervant was walking over a large parcel of drifted 
fnow which remained on the declivity of a hill, a dog 


he had with him difcovered one of the two fheep that _ 
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had been loft, by winding (or fcenting) it through a 
{mall aperture which the breath of the {heep had made 
in the fnow; the fervant thereupon dug away the 
{now, and releafed the captive from its prifon ; it im- 
mediately ran to a neighbouring fpring, at which it 
drank for a confiderable time, and afterwards rejoined 
its old companions as though no fuch accident had be- 
fallen it. On infpeéting the place where it was found, 
it appeared to have ftood between two large ftones 
which lay parallel with each other at about two feet 
and an half diftance, and probably were the means of 
protecting it from the great weight of the fnow, which 
in that place lay feveral yards thick; from the num- 
ber of ftones around it, it did not appear-that the fheep 
had been able to pick up any food during its confine- 
ment. Soon afterwards its owner removed it to fome 
low lands; but as it had nearly loft its appetite, it was 
fed with bread and milk for fome time: in about a fort- 
night after its enlargement it loft its fight and wool; 
but in a few weeks afterwards they both returned a- 
gain, and in the courfe of the following fummer it was 
quite recovered. The remaining fheep was found 
dead about a weck after the difcovery of the other.” 
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In the fame publication + is recorded the death of + Suppl. for 


one Caleb Elliot, a vifionary enthufiaft, who meant to: 


have fafted 40 days, and actually furvived 16 without ,, 


food, having obftinately refufed fuftenance of every 
kind. 

FASTOLF (Sir John), a valiant and renowned 
Englifh officer, a knight-banneret and of the garter, 
who ferved in France under Henry IV. V. and VI. 
was defcended from an ancient family in Norfolk, and 
was born about the year 1377. He was as much di- 
ftinguifhed for his virtue at home as for his valour 
abroad ; and became no lefs amiable in his private, 
than he had been admirable in his public character. 
He died in 1459, upwards of 80 years of age, as we 
learn from his noted cotemporary William Caxton the 
firft Enylith printer. By an unaccountable miftake it 
has been afferted, that Shakefpear’s Falftaff was drawn 
to ridicule this great man ; and this has made judici- 
ous biographers more ftudious. to preferve his reputa- 
tion. 

FAT, an oily concrete fubftance depofited in differ- 
ent parts of animal bodies. See Anaromy, n° 83. 

Strong exercife, preternatural heat, an acrimonious 
ftate of the juices, and other like caufes, by which the. 
oily parts of the blood are attenuated, refolved, or eva-~ 
cuated, prevent the generation of fat; labours of the: 
mind alfo have this effet, as well as labour or intempe- 
rature of the body. Hence reft and plentiful food are 
{ufficient to fatten brutes; but with men it is often 
otherwife. It is furprifing how foon fome birds grow 
fat ; ortalons in 24 hours, and larks ftill fooner. 

Fats may be divided, from their confiftence, into. 
three kinds: (1.) The foft and thin, which grow per- 
fe@tly liquid in a very fimall heat; (2) The thick and. 
confiftent, which liquify lefs readily ; and, (3.) The 
hard and firm, which require a flill ftronger heat to 
melt them. The firft is called Ringuedo; the fecond, 
Auxungia; and the third, Adps, as taken from the: 
animal; and Sebum, or Sevum, when freed from the 
fkins, &c. This ufe of the names, hc wever, is not con+ 
ftant, fome employing them differently. 

A great number of fats have been kept in the fhops;, 
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‘tor making ointments, plafters, and other medicinal 
compofitions ;' as hog’s-lard, the fat of the boar, the 
fox, the hair, dog, wild cat, Alpine moufe, beaver; that 
of hens, ducks, geefe, florks; of the whale, pike, fer- 
pents, viper, &c. as alfo human fat.—In regard to all 
thefe kind of fubftances, however, much depends upon 
the manner of purifying or trying, and of keeping 
them. 

To obtain fat pure, it mult be cut into pieces, and 
cleaned from the interpofed membranes and veffels. It 
muft then be cleanfed from its gelatinous matter by 
wafhing with water, till the water comes from it co- 
lourlefs and infipid; it is afterwards to be melted with 
a moderate heat in a proper veffel with a little water’; 
and it is to be kept thus melted till the water be entire- 
ly evaporated, which is known by the difcontinuance 
of the boiling, which is caufed by the water only, and 
which lafts till nota drop of it remains: it is after- 
wards to be put into an earthen pot, where it fixes; then 
it is exceedingly white, fufficiently pure for the pur- 
pofes of pharmacy or chemical examination. 

Fat thus purified has very little tafte, and a weak, 
‘but peculiar, fmell. ; 

For the analyfis, chemical properties, &c. of fat, fee 
Cuemistry, n° 101g. and 1428. 

One of the chief ufes of fat. probably is, to receive 
into its compofition, to blunt and correét, a great part 
of the acids of the aliments, and which are more than 
are requifite to the compofition of the nutritive juice, 
or which nature could not, otherwife expel. This is 
certain, that the greater the quantity of aliments is 
taken by healthy animals above what is neceflary for 
their nourifhment and reproduétion, the fatter they be- 
come. Hence animals which are caftrated, which are 
not much exercifed, or which are come to an age when 
the lofs and produ@tion of the feminal fluid is Jefs, and 
‘which at the fame time confume much fucculent ali- 
ment, generally become fatter, and fometimes exceed- 
ingly fo. 

Although fat be very different from truly: animalifed 
fubftances, and appears not eafily convertible into nu- 
tritive juices, it being generally difficult of digeftion, 
and apt to become rancid, as butter does in the fto- 
machs of many perfons; yet in certain cafes it ferves 
to the nourifhment and reparation of the body. Ani- 
mals certainly become lean, and live upon their fat, 
when they have too little food, and when they have 
difeafes which prevent digeftion and the produ@ion of 
the nutritive juice; and in thefe cafes the fatter animals: 
hold out longer than the leaner. The fat appears to 
be then abforbed by the veffels defigned for this ufe, and 
to be transformed into nutritive juice. 

Fat, in the fea-language, fignifies the fame wit 
broad. Thus a fhip is faid to have a fat quarter, if the 
trufling-in or tuck of her quarter be deep. 

Tar likewife denotes an uncertain meafure of capa- 
city. Thus a fat of ifinglafs contains from 34 hundred 
weight to 4 hundred weight; a fat of unbound books, 
half a maund or four bales; of wire, from 20 to 25 
hundred weight; and of yarn, from 220 to 221 
bundles. 

Far, or Vat, is ufed alfo for feveral utenfils: as, 1. A 
great woodcn veflel, employed for the meafuring of malt, 
and containing a quarter or eight bufhels. 2. A large 
‘brewing veflel, ufed by brewers to rum their wort in. 
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3- A leaden pan or veffel for the making of falt at 
Droitwich. 

FATA morcawa, a very remarkable aerial phe- 
nomenon, which is fometimes obferved from the harbour 
of Meffina and adjacent places, at a certain height in 
the atmofphere. The name, which fignifies the Fairy 
Morgana, is derived from an opinion of the fupertti- 


‘tious Sicilians, that the whole f{peftacle is produ¢ed by 


fatries, or fuch like viflonary invifible beings. The po- 
pulace are delighted whenever it appears; and run 
about the flreets fhouting for joy, calling every body 
out to partake of the glorious fight. 

This fingular meteor has been defcribed by various 
authors ; but the firt who mentioned it with any degree 
of precilion was Father Angelucci, whofe account ia 
thus quoted by Mr Swinburne in his Tour through Sicily ¢ 
* On the rgth of Auguit 1643, as I flood at my wins 
dow, I was furprifed with a moft wonderful dele@able 
vifion. ‘The fea that wathes the Sicilian fhore {welled 
up, and became, for ten miles in length, like a chain 
of dark mountains; while the waters near our Calabrian 
coalt grew quite fmooth, and in an inftant appeared as 
one clear polifhed mirror, reclining againft the aforefaid 
ridge. On this glafs was depiéted, in chiaro jfeuro, a 
fring’ of feveral thoufands of pilaltres, all equal in al- 
titude, diftance, and degree of light and fhade. Ina 
moment they loft half their height, and bent into ar- 
cades, like Roman aquedu@s. A long cornice was 
next formed on the top, and above it rofefcaitles innu- 
merabie, all perfefily alike. Thefe foon {plit into 


towers, which were fhortly after loi in colonnades, 


then windows, and at laft ended in pines, cypreffes, and 
This is the Fata Mor- 
which. for 26 years I had thought a mere 


other trees, even and fimilar. 
gana, 
fable.”’ 

To produce this pleafing deception,. many circum- 
flances muft concur, which are not knowm to exift in 
any other fituation. The fpeGtator muft ftand with his 
back to the eaft, in fome elevated place behind the city, 
that he may command.a view of the whole bay; be- 
yond which the: mountains of Meflina rife like a wall, 
and darken the back ground of the picture. The 
winds mult be hufhed, the furface quite {moothed, the 
tide at its height, and the waters preffed up by currents 
to a great elevation in the middle of the channel. All 
thefe events coinciding, as foon as the fun furmounts 
the eaftern hills behind Reggio, andrifes high enough to 
form an angle of 45 degrees on the water before the city, 
every objet exifting or moving at Reggio will be repeat- 
ed 1000 fold upon this marine looking- glafs ; which, 
by its tremulous motion, is as it were cut into facets, 
Each image will pafs rapidly off in fucceflion as the 
day advantes, and the ftream carries down the wave on 
which it appeared. Thus the parts of this moving 
picture will vanifh in the twinkling of an eye. Some- 
times the air is at that moment fo impregnated with 
vapours, and undifturbed by winds, as to reflect cbjeas 
in a kind of aerial {ereen, rifing about 30 feet above the 
level of the fea. In cloudy heavy weather, they are 
drawn on the furface of the water, bordered with fine 
prifmatical cclours, 

To. the above account we fhall add the following, 
given by M. Honel, whofe judgment and veracity rem 
der his authority highly refpectable. * In fine fummer 
days, when the weather is calm, ‘there rifles above the 
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great current a vapour, which acquires a certain denfi- 
ty, fo as to form in the atmofphere horizontal prifms, 
whofe fides are difpofed in fuch a manner, that when 
they come to their proper degree of perfeGiion, they 
reflect and reprefent fucceflively, for fome time (like a 
moveable mirror), the objeéts on the coaft or in the ad- 


jacent country. They exhibit by turns the city and 


f{uburbs of Meffina, trees, animals, men, and mountains. 
They are certainly beautiful aerial moving pidtures. 
There are fometimes two or three prifms, equally per- 
feét ; and they continue in this flate eight or ten mi- 
nutes. After this, fome fhining inequalities are obfer- 
ved upon the furface of the prifm, which render con- 
fufed to the eye the objeéts which had been before fo 
accurately delineated, and the pi€ture vanifhes. The 
vapour forms other combinations, and is difperfed in 
air.. Different accounts have been given of this fingu- 
lar appearance; which for my part I attribute to a bi- 
tumen that iflues from certain rocks at the bottom of 
the fea, and which is often feen to cover a part of its 
furface in the canal of Meffina. The fubtle parts of 
this bitumen being attenuated, combined, and exhaled 
with the aqueous globules that are raifed by the air, 
and formed into bodies of vapour, give to this conden- 
fed vapour more confiftence ; and contribute, by their 
fmooth and polifhed particles, to the formation of a 
kind of aerial cryftal, which receives the light, reflects 
it to the eye, and'tranfmits to it all the luminous points 
which colour the objects exhibited in this phenomenon, 
and render them vifible.”’ 

FATE, (fatum), denotes an inevitable neceffity de- 
pending upon a fuperior caufe. The word is formed 
a fando, ‘* from {peaking :” and primarily implics the 
fame with effatum, viz. a word or decree pronounced 
by God or a fixed fentence whereby the Deity has 
prefcribed the order of things, and allotted to every 
perfon what fhall befal him. © 

The Greeks called it «mapuevm, as it were a chain or 
neceflary feries of things indiffolubly linked together. 
It is alfo ufed to exprefs a certain unavoidable defig- 
nation of things, by which all agents, both neceffary 
and voluntary, are {wayed and directed to their ends. 
See Necessiry. 

In this laft fenfe, fate is diftinguifhed into, 1. Aitro- 
logical fate, arifing from the influence and pofition of the 
heavenly bodies; which (it is fuppofed) gave laws both 
to the elements and. mixed bodies, and to the wills of 
men. 2. Stoical fate, defined by Cicero an order or 
feries of caufes, wherein, caufe being linked to caufe, 
each produces another, and thus all things flow from 
one prime caufe. To this fate the Stoics fubje& even 
the gods. 

Fate is divided by later authors into phyfical and 
1, Phyfical fate is an order and feries of na- 
tural caufes appropriated to their effets. By this fate 
it is that fire warms, bodies communicate motion to 
each other, &c. and the effects of it are all the events 
and phenomena of nature. 2. Divine fate is what is 
more ufually called. Providence. “See Paovipence. 

FATES, in mythology. See Parca. ~ 

FATHEMITES, Faremites, or Fatuimirtes, 
the defcendants of Mahomet by Fathema, or Fatima, 


his daughter. They never enjoyed the khalifat of Mecca 


or Bagdad, but reigned in Barbary and Egypt. See 
the hiltory of thefe countries. 
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FATHER, a term of relation denoting a perfon 
who hath begot a child. See Parent and Cuitp. 

By the laws of Romulus, a father had an unlimited . 
power over his children. Amongft the Lacedemo- 
nians, as we learn from Ariftotle’s politics, the father of 
three children was excufed from the duty of mounting 
guard for the fecurity of the city; and a father of 
four: children, was exempted from every public bur- 
den. The Poppzan law, amongft the Romans, granted. 
many valuable privileges to the fathers of three children; 
amongft which one was, that he fhould be excufed 
from civil offices, and that the mother fhould have 
liberty, in her father’s life-time, to make a will, and 
manage her eftate without the authority of tutors. 

Natural Fatuer, is he who has illegitimate children, 
See Bastarp ; and Law, N°clxi. 33. clxxxii. 3, 4. 

Adoptive Farner, is he who takes the children of 
fome other, and acknowledges them as his own, Sce 
ApopTion. 

Putative Farner, is he whois only the reputed or fap- 
pofed father. Jofeph was putative father of our Saviour. 

Fatuer-in-law, is a perfon married to a woman who 
has children by a former hufband, &c. to which chil- 
dren he is faid to be a father-in-law. - 

Faruer is alfo ufed in theology for the firft Perfon 
in the ‘Trinity. 

Faruer is alfo ufed in a figurative fenfe on divers 
moral and fpiritual occafions. ‘Thus, it is applied to 
the patriarchs ; as we fay Adam was the father of all 
mankind, Abraham the father of the faithful, &c. 

Faruer, in church-hiftory, is applied to ancient 
authors who have preferved in their writings the tra- 
ditions of the church. Thus St Chryfoftom, St Ba- 
fil, &c. are called Greek fathers, and- St Auguftine 
and St Ambrofe Latin fathers. No author who 
wrote later than the 12th century is dignified with the 
title of Father. 

Fartuer, is alfo a title of honour given to prelates 
and dignitaries of the church, to the fuperiors of con- 
vents, to congregations of ecclefiaftics, and to perfons 
venerable for their age or quality. Thus we fay, the 
right reverend father in God, the father-general of 
the Benedictines, the fathers of the council of Nice, 
father of his country, &c. 

FATHERLASHER, in ichthyology. 
TUS. 

FATHOM, a long meafure containing fix feet, 
ufed chiefly at fea for meafuring the length of cables 
and cordage. 

FATNESS. See Corputency.—lIt is obferved, 
that. for one fat perfon in France or Spain, there are 
an hundred in England and Holland. This is fup- 
pofed to be from the ufe of new malt liquors, more 
than from the difference of climates or degrees of per- 
{fpiration. Indolence may caufe fatnefs in fome few 
conftitutions; but, in general, thofe who are difpofed 
to this habit will be fat in fpite of every endeavour to 
the contrary, but that of deftroying health. 

FATUARII, in antiquity, were perfons’ who, 
appearing iafpired, foretold things to come, The word 
is formed of Fatua, wife of the god Faunus, who was, 
fuppofed to infpire women with the knowledge of fu- 
turity, as Faunus himfelf did the men.—Fatua had her 
name from fari, q. d. vaticinari, ‘* to prophefy.” 

FAVISS, in antiquity, were, according to Fef- 
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tus and Gellius, ciftérns to keep tater in: but the 
faviffe in the Capitol at Rome were dry cifterns or 
fubterraneous cellars, where they laid up the old fta- 
tues, broken veflels; and other things ufed in the 
temple. Thefe were much the fame with what, in 
fome of the modern churches, are called the archives 
and trea/ury. 

FAUNA, 4 deity among the Romans. She was 
daughter of Picus, and was originally called Marica. 
Her marriage with Faunus procured her the name of 
Fauna, and her knowledge of futurity that of Fatua and 
Fatidica. t i8 faid that fhe never faw a man after her 
marriage with Faunus, and ‘that her uncommon chafti- 
ty occafioned her being ranked among the gods after 
death. She is the fame, according to fome,,as Bona 
Mater. 

FAUNALIA, in antiquity, Roman feafts celebra- 
ted in honour of the god Faunus, who was the fame 
among the Romans with the Pan of the Greeks. 

The Faunalia were held on the day of the nones of 
December ; #. €. on the fifth day of that month. The 
principal facrifice was a roe-buck 3 or rather, according 
to Horace, a kid, attended with ltbations of wine and 
burning of incenfe. It was properly a country fefti- 
val, being performed im the fields and villages with pe- 
culiar joy and devotion. Horace gives us a very gay 
defeription thereof inthe 18th ode of his third book : 


Tener pleno cadit bedus anno: 
Larga nee delunt Veneris fodali 
Vina cratere: vetus ara multo 
Fumat odore. 

Struvius in his Roman kalendar marks the feaft of 
Faunus on the day of the ides of February, which is 
the 30th day of that month ; and the Faunalia he 
places on the fifth of the ides of December, or the oth 
of that month: and in chap. ix. he fhows, that there 
really were two Faunalia; the one in February, men- 
tioned by Ovid, Fait. lib. vi. ver.'246. the other on the 
oth of December, mentioned by Horace in the place 
juft cited. 

FAUNS, (Favuw1), among the ancients, were a 
fpecies of demi-gods inhabiting the forefts ; called alfo 
Syloans (Sylvant), and little differing from the Satyrs. 
They delighted more particularly in vineyards ; and 
they generally appear as attendants of Bacchus, in the 
reprefentations of Bacchanal feafts and proceffions. 
They were reprefented as half men, half goats, having 
the horns, ears, feet, and tail of a goat, a very flat nofe, 
and the reft human. ‘Though the Fauns were held for 
demi-gods, yet they were* fuppofed to die after a long 
life. Arnobius fhows that their father or chief, Fau- 
nus himfelf, only lived 120 years. 

FAUNUS, (fab. hift.) ‘a fon of Picus, who reign- 
ed in Italy about 13Co years before the Auguiftan age. 
His bravery, as well as wifdom, have given rife to the 
tradition that he was fon of Mars. His great popula- 
rity, and his fondnefs for agriculture, made his fubjects 
revere him as one of their country deities after death. 
He was reprefented with all'the equipage of the fatyrs, 
and was confulted to give oracles. 

FAVONIUS, among the Romans, the wind which 
blew direétly from ‘the weft. 

-FAVORINUS, an ancient orator and philofopher 
of Gaul, who flourifhed under the emperor Adrian, 
and taught with high reputation both at Athens and 
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Rome. Many works are attributed to him; among 
the reft, a Greek mifcellaneous hiftory often quoted 
by Diogenes Laertius. 

FAUSTUS. See Fusr. 

FAWKES (Francis), an ingenious poet, had his 
{chool-education at Leeds; from whence he was tranf- 
planted to Jefus-college, Cambridge, where he took 
the degrees in arts. Entering early into holy orders, 
he fettled firft at Braham in Yorkhhire, near the ele- 
gant feat of that name (Mr Lane’s), which he cele- 
brated in verfe in 1745, in a 4to pamphlet anonymous. 
His firft poetical publications were, Gawen Douglas’s 
Defeription of May and Winter modetnifed. Remo- 
ving afterwards to the curacy of Croydon in Surry, 
he recommended himfelf to the notice of Archbifhop 
Herring, then refident there on account of his health, 
to whom befrdes other pieces he addreffed an Ode on 
his recovery in 1754, printed in Mr Dodifley’s Collec- 


‘tion. In confequence, his Grace collated him in 1755 


to the vicarage of Orpington with St Mary Gray in 
Kent ; and Mr Fawkes lamented his patron’s death in 
1757 in a pathetic Elegy ftyled Aurelius, firft printed 
with his Grace’s Seven Sermons, in 1763. He mar- 
ried about the fame time Mifs Purricr of Leeds. In 
April 1774, by the late Dr Plumtree’s favour, he ex- 
changed his vicarage for the rectory of Hayes. He 
was alfo one of the chaplains to the Princefs Dowager 
of Wales. He publifhed a volume of Poems ‘by fub- 
{cription in 8vo, 17613 the Poetical Kalendar 1763 ; 
and Poetical Magazine 1764, in conjun@ion with Mr 
Woty; Partridge-fhooting, an Eclogue, to the Ho- 
nourable Cha. York, 1767, 4to; and a Family Bible, 
with notes, in4to, a compilation. But his great ilrength 
lay in tranflation, in which, fince Pope, few have e- 
qualled him. Witnefs his fragments of Menander (in 
his Poems); his Works of Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, 
Mofchus, and Mufeus, 12mo, 1760; his Idylliums of 
Theocritus, by fub{cription, 8vo, 1767; and his Ar- 
gonautics of Apollonius Rhodius, by fubfcription alfo 
(a pofthumous publication, completed by the Reve- 
rend Mr Meen of Emanuel College, Cambridge), 8vo, 
1780. He died Auguft 26. 1777. 

FAWN, among fport{men, a buck or doe of the 
firlt year; or the young one of the buck’s breed in its 
firft year. 

FE, ro, or Fobi, the name of the chief god of the 
Chinefe, whom they adore as the fovereign of heaven. 
They reprefent him fhining all in light, with his 
hands hid under his robes, to fhow that his power 
does all things invifibly. He has at his right hand 
the famous Confucius, and at his left Lanza or Lanca, 
chief of the fecond fe@ of their religion. 

FEAL, a provincial term for fod or turf. 

Fraz-Dikes, a cheap fort of fence common in Scot+ 
land ;, built with feal or fod dug up by the fpade from 
the furface of grafs-ground, confifting of the upper 
mould rendered tough and coherent by the matted 
roots of the grafs thickly interwoven with it. If only 


a very thin bit of the upper furface is pared off with 


a paring fpade, the pieces are called divots. Thefe 


being of'a firmer confiftence, are more durable when. 
built into dikes than feal, but much more expenfive. 

alfo. 
FEALTY, in law; an‘oath-taken on the admit- 
tance of any tenant, to be true to the lord of whom he 
holds 
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holds his land: by this oath. the tenant. holds in the 
freeft manner, on account that all who have fee hold 
per fidem et fiduciam, that is, by fealty at the leatt. 

This fealty, at the firft creation of it, bound the 
tenant to fidelity, the breach of which was the lofs of 
his fee. It has been divided into general and fpecial : 
general, that which is to be performed by every {ub- 
ject to his prince; and fpecial, required only of fuch 
as, in refpect of their fee, are tied by oath to their 
lords. ‘lo all manner of tenures, except tenancy at 
will, and frank-almoign, fealty is incident, though it 
chiefly belongs to copyhold eftates held in fee and for 
life. he form of this oath, by ftat. 17 Edw. IT. is to 
run as follows. ‘I A.B. will be to you my lord D} 
true and faithful, and bear to you faith for the lands 
and tenements which I hold of you; and I will truly 
do and perform the cuftoms and fervices that I ought 
todotoyou. So help me God.” 

FEAR, one of the paflions of the human mind : 
(fee Passion). It is defined, an apprehenfion of im- 
pending evil, attended witha defire of avoiding it. 

Fear in the extreme is called fright or ferror. 
Fricut. 

Fear, in fcripture, is ufed in various fenfes. 

The fear of God is either filial or fervile. ‘The filial 
fear is a holy affection or gracious habit in the foul, 
whereby it is inclined to obey all God’s command- 
ments, and to hate and avoid evil. Slavifh or fervile 
fear is the confequence of guilt; it is a judicial im- 
preffion from the fad thoughts of the provoked ma- 
jefty of heaven ; it is an alarm within that difturbs the 
reft of a finner. Though this fear be in wicked men, 
yet it often proves preparative to faith and repentance. 

Fear is likewife ufed for the obje@ of fear. Thus it 
is faid, ** the fear of Ifaac,” to defcribe the God whom 
Ifaac feared, (Gen. xxxi. 42.), and in Prov. i. 26. “1 
will mock you when your fear cometh ;” that’ is, the 
calamity you feared. God fays, that he will fend his 
fear before his people ; that is, a dread wrought by 
him, in order to terrify and deflroy the inhabitants of 
Canaan. 

Fear (Metus, Pavor, or Timor ), was deified by the 
Pagans.. Tullus Hoftilius brought the worfhip of this 
deity to Rome. The Ephori of Sparta erected a tem- 
ple to Fear, near their tribunal, to ftrike an awe into 
thofe who approached it. Fear was likewife worfhip- 
ped at Corinth. The poets did not forget this ima- 
ginary deity. Virgil places her in the entrance of hell, 
in company with difeafes, old age, &c. in. vi. 273. 
Ovid places her in the retinue of Tifiphone one of the 
furies, Met. iv. 483. 

FEAST, or Festivat, ina religious fenfe, is a ce- 


See 


- remony of feafting and thankfgiving.” ‘The word is 


formed of the Latin ffum, which fome derive a fertari 
** to keep holiday;’ others from the Greek tsizo 66 J 
feaft or entertain,” of ‘ss ‘* hearth, fire.” ; 

Feafts, and the ceremonies thereof, have made great 
part of the religion of almoft all nations and fects ; 
witnefs thofe of the Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Chni- 
ftians, and Mahometans. 

The firft feafts among the Greeks were celebrated in 
folemn affemblies of the whole nation, on occafion of 
their games, as the Olympic, the Pythian, the Ifth- 
mian, and Nemzan: in procefs of time they had many 
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others, the-principal of which are enumerated in the 
courfe of this work. , ' 

The Romans alfo had abundance of ftated feafts in 
honour of their deities and heroes; fuch were the Sa-— 
turnalia, Cerealia, Lupercalia, Liberalia, Neptunalia, 
Confualia, Portumnalia, Vulcanalia, Palilia, Divalia, 
&c. See SaTturnaria, &c. 

They had alfo feafts inftituted occafionally ; as Car- 
mentalia, Quirinalia, Terminalia, Floralia, Compitalia, 
Lemuria, Vernalia, befide other moveable and occa- 
fional ones: as to give thanks to the gods for bene- 
fits received ; to implore their afliftance, or to appeafe 
their wrath, &c. as the Paganalia, Feralia, Bacchana- 
lia, Ambarvalia, Ambuvbalia, Suovetaurilia, and divers 
others, particularly denominated ferie; as Sementine, 
Latine, &c. See each of thefe feafts, and /eriz in its 
proper place. The fealts were divided into days of 
facrifice, and days of banqueting and feafting; days of 
games, and days of reft or feria. 

There being but little hiftory written, or at leaft 
publifhed, in thofe days, one end of feafts was to keep 
up the remembrance of paft occurrences. 

The principal feafts of the Jews were the featts of 
trumpets, that of the expiation, of tabernacles, of the 
dedication, of the paffover, of pentecoft, and that of 
purification. See Expiration, &c. 

The modern Jews have other feafts marked in their 
kalendar of modern inftitution. The Mahometans, be- 
fides their weekly feaft or fabbath, which is kept on 
Friday, have two folemn feafts, the firft of which is 
called the Fea? of Victims, and celebrated on the tenth 
day of the laft month of their year; and the fecond 
called Bairam: The Chinefe have two folemn feafts 
in the year, in memory of Confucius, befides others ot 
lefs note en other days of the year. 

Feats among us are either immoveable or moveable. 

Immoveable Feafts are thofe conttantly celebrated oa 
the fame day of the year; the principal of thefe are 
Chriftmas-day or the Nativity, the Circumcifion, Epi- 
phany, Candlemas, or the Purification ; Lady-day, or 
the Annunciation, called alfo the /acarnation and Con- 
ception; All Saints, and All Souls; befides the days of 
the feveral apoftles, St Thomas, St Paul, &c. which 
with us are feafts, though not feria. See each feat 
under its proper article. 

Moveable Feafts are thofe which are not confined to 
the fame day of the year. Of thefe the principal is 
Eafter, which gives law to all the reft, all of them fol- 
lowing, and keeping their proper diftances from it 5 
fuch are Palm-Sunday, Good-Friday, Ath-Wednefday, 
Sexagefima, Afcenfion-day, Pentecoft, and ‘Trinity- 
Sunday. See Easrer, SEXAGESIMA, PenTEcosT, 
Trinity, &c. 

The four feafts which the Englith laws take fpecial no- 
tice of are, the Annunciation of the bleffed Virgin Mary 
or Lady-day, the 25th of March; the nativity of St 
John the Baptift, held on the 24th of June; the Feaft 
of St Michael the Archangel, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember; and that of St Thomas the Apoftle, on the 
2itt of December: on which quarterly days rent o 
leafes is ufually referved to be paid (5 and 6 Edw. Vi. 
cap. 3. 3 Jac. 1. cap. 1. 12 Car. II. cap. 30.) 

-Betide thefe feafts which are general, and enjoined. 
by the church, there are ethers loca’ and occafional, 
i Se enjoined 
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enjoined by the magiftrate, or voluntarily fet on foot 
by the people; fuch are the days of thankfgiving for 
dclivery*from wars, plagues, &c. Such alfo are the 
vigils or wakes in commemoration of the dedications 
of particular churches. See Vicit, &c. 

The prodigious increafe of feaft-days in the Chri- 
ftian church commenced towards the clofe of the 
fourth century, and was occafioned by the difcovery 
that was then made of the remains of martyrs and other 
holy men, for the commemoration of whom they were 
.eftablithed. Thefe, inflead of being fet apart for pious 
exercifes, were abufed in indolence, voluptuoufnefs, 
and criminal praétices. Many of them were inftituted 
on a pagan model, and perverted to fimilar purpofes, 

Feast of Death, or Feaft of Souls, a folemn religious 
ceremony in ufe among the favages of America; fome 
of whom thus teftify their refpe&t for the deceafed 
every cight years; and others,’ as the Hurons and 
Iroquois, every ten years. 

The day be this ceremony is appointed by public 
order ; and nothing is omitted, that it may be cele- 
brated with the utmoft pomp and magnificence. The 
neighbouring tribes are invited to be prefent, and to 
join in the folemnity. At this time all who have died 
fince the laft folemn oecafion are taken out of their 
graves: thofe who have been interred at the greateft 
diftance from the villages are diligently fought for, 
and brought to this great rendezvous of carcafes. 

It is not difficult to conceive the horror of this ge- 
neral difinterment ; but it cannot be deferibed in a 
more lively manner than it is done by Lafitau, to 
whom we are indebted for the moft authentic account 
of thofe nations. 

“ Without queftion (fays he), the opening of thefe 
tombs difplays one of the moft ftriking fcenes that can 
be conceived; this humbling portrait of human mi- 
fery, in fo many images of death, wherein fhe feems 
to take a pleafure to paint herfelf in a thoufand va- 
rious fhapes of horror, in the feveral carcafes, accord- 
ing to the degree in which corruption has prevailed 
over them, or the manner in which it has attacked 
them. Some appear dry and withered; others have a 
fort of parchment upon their bones; fome look as if 
they were baked and fmoked, without any appearance 
~of rottennefs ; fome are jufl turning towards the point 
of putrefation ; whilft others are all fwarming with 
worms, and drowned in corruption. I know not which 
ought to ftrike us moft, the horrer of fo fhocking a 
fight, or the tender piety and affe@tion of thefe poor 
people toward their departed friends ; for nothing de- 
ferves our admiration more than that eager diligence 
and attention with which they difcharge this melan- 
choly duty of their tendernefs; gathering up careful- 
ly even the fmalleft bones, handling the carcafes, 
difguftful as they are, with every thing loathfome, 
cleanfing them from the worms, and carrying them 
upon their fhoulders through tirefome journeys of fe- 
veral days, without being difcouraged from the offen- 
fivenefs of the fmell, and without fuffering any other 
emotions to arife than thofe of regret, for having loft 
perfons who were fo dear to them in their lives, and fo 
lamented in their death. 

“« They bring them into their cottages, where they 
prepare a feaft in honour of the dead; during which 
their great attions are celebrated, and all the tender 
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‘words convivium and compotatio, OY concenatio. 
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intercourfes which took place between them and their 
friends are pioufly called to mind. The ftrangers, who 
have come fometimes many hundred miles to be pre- 
fent on the dccafion, join in the tender condolence; 
and the women, by frightful fhrieks, demonftrate that 
they are pierced with the fharpeft forrow. Then the. 
dead bodies are carried from the cabins for the general 
reinterment. A great pit is dug in the ground, and 
thither, at a certain time, each perfon, attended by 
his family and friends, marches in folemn filence, bear- 
ing the dead body of a fon, a father, or a brother. 
When they are all convened, the dead bodies, or the 
duft of thofe which were quite corrupted, are depofited 
in the pit: then the torrent of grief breaks out anew. 
Whatever they poflefs molt valuable is interred with 
the dead. ‘The itrangers are not wanting in their ge- 
nerofity, and confer thofe prefents which they have 
brought along with them for the purpofe. Then all 
prefent go down into the pit, and every one takes a 
little of the earth, which they afterwards preferve with 
the moft religious care. The bodies, ranged in or- 
der, are covered with entire new furs, and over thefe 
with bark, on which they throw ftones, wood, and 
earth, Then taking their laft farewel, they return each 
to his own cabin. 

‘¢ We have mentioned, that in this ceremony the f{a- 
vages offer, as prefents to the dead, whatever they va- 
lue moft highly. This cuftom, which is univerfal a- 
mong them, arifes from a rude notion of the immorta- 


lity of the foul. They believe this do&rine mott: 


firmly, and it is the principal tenet of their religion. 
When the foul is feparated from the body of their friends, 
they conceive that it ftill continues to hover around ik; 
and to require and take delight in the fame things 


with which it formerly was pleafed. After a certain 
time, however, it forfakes this dreary manfion, and 
departs far weftward into the land of {pirits, They 
have even gone fo far as to make a diftin@tion between 
the inhabitants of the other world; fome, they ima- 
gine, particularly thofe who in their lifetime Have been 
fortunate in war, poffefs a high degree of happinefs, . 
have a place for hunting and fifhing, which never fails, 
and enjoy all fenfual delights, without labouring hard 
in order to procure them. The fouls of thofe, om the 
contrary, who happen to be conquered or flain in war; 
are extremely miferableé after death.” 

Feast is alfo ufed for a banquet, or a famptuous 
meal, without any immediate view to religion. 

The ufe of the word, in this fenfe, arifes hence ; 
that a part of the ceremony of many of the ancient fee 
ftivals, both. thofe of the heathens and agape of the- 
Chriftians, was good eating ; though Mr Huet choos. 
fes to derive the word from fefinare, which, in an ane 
cient Latin verfion of Origen’s Comment on Matthew,. 
fignifies “to featt:”” Ut veniens illuc Fefus feftinet cum difci= 
pulis fuis. : ; 

Social or civil feafts were alfo expreffed by the- 
Cicero 
fays, that in the Roman tongue, the word-convivium, 
which means ‘‘ peaple affembled at table,’’ is more 
fignificant than the Greek word compotatio or concenas 
tio : the Roman, fays he, expreffes the conjunction of 
body and mind which ought to take place at an en- 
tertainment ; the Greek denotes what relates to. the 
body alone... 
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As food’ is necefflary to our exiftence, it makes a 
bond of affociation among mankind. ‘People at a feait, 
fays one of the ancients, feem to form but one body, 
one foul. All nations, whether favage or civilized, have 
regarded the pleafures of the table as the occafion of 
the moft agreeable fociety. This {pecies of enjoyment 
(ab‘tra&ting from its {ufceptibility of abufe) makes 
but one family of all that it brings together. It levels 
the diftinGions introduced by policy or prejudice, and 
difpofes men to regard one another as brethren. It is 
here that people feel the equality eftablifhed by nature; 
here they forget the evils of life; they extinguifh their 
hatred, and make their enmities ceafe. For this reafon 
Ariftotle confiders as a breach of the focial principle 
that cuftom of the Egyptians of eating apart, and prai- 
fes the convivial repatts eftablifhed by Minos and Ly- 
curgus. , 

The Perfians generally deliberated on bufinefs at 
table, but never determined or: put their determina- 
tions ‘in execution except in the morning before ha- 
ving eaten. 

When the Germans, fays Tacitus, wanted to re- 
concile enemies, to make alliances, to name chiefs, or 
to treat of war and peace; it was during the repatt 
that they took counfel’; a time in which the mind is 
moft open to the impreffions of fimple truths, or molt 
eafily animated to great attempts. Thefe artlefs people 
during the conviviality of the feaft fpoke without dif- 
guife. Next day they weighed the counfels of the for- 
mer evening: they deliberated at a time when they 
were not difpofed to feign, and took their refolution 
when they were leaft liable to be deceived. 

People of rank among the Rhodians, by a funda- 
mental law of thee ftate, were obliged to dine daily with 
thofe who had the management of affairs; in order to 
deliberate with them concerning fuch things as. were 
neceffary or ufeful for the country; and on this ac- 
count the principal minifters of the kingdom were ob- 
liged to keep open table for all who could be of ufe to 
the ftate. 

Among the Romans, the place where they fupped 
was generally the veftibule, that a more retired part 
of the houfe might not encourage licentioufnefs and 
diforder. There were feveral laws that reftricted their 
meals to thefe veftibules. A 

When luxury reigned’ in Rome, they had fuperb 
halls for their entertainments. Lucullus had many, 
each of which bore the name of fome deity ; and this 
name was a mark which indicated to the fervants: the 
expence of the entertainment. The expence of a fup- 
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vatnithed with purple and gold, and were raifed on 
feet of carvedivory. It is faid that they were more pre- 
cious than gold. — Dion Caflius affirms, that Seneca had 
500 of thefe, which he made uie of one after another ; 
and Tertullian tells us that Cicero had but one. ‘The 
Romans chofe the king of the feaft by a throw of the 
dice. j 

We learn from Herodotus, that the ancients had 
neither cups nor bowls, but that they drank out of. 
little horns tipt with filver or gold. 

Under the reign of Charles V. of France, the cu- 
ftom of placing the lights upon the table was not yet 
introduced. A number of domettics held the candles 
in their hands during the whole time of the repatt. 
~The Greeks and Romans kept a domettic for the 
purpofe of reading during their meals and featts. 
Sometimes the chief of the family himfelf performed 
the office of reader; and hiflory informs us, that the 
Emperor Severus often read while his family ate. ‘lhe 
time of reading was generally at fupper; and guelts 
were invited to a reading as they are now a-days to 
play cards. . 

The Greeks, in their flourifhing times, did not 
profane, according to their own expreflion, the Loli- 
nefs of the table; but rather.adorned it with inge- 
nious and elegant converfation: they propofed mo- 
ral topics, of which Plutarch has preferved a collec- 
tion. 

Ancient philofophers remark, that. heroes rarely af- 
fembled convivially without bringing, affairs of confe- 
quence into difcourfe, or deliberating upon thofe that 
regarded either prefent events or future contingencies, 

The Scythians, while at meat, ufed to make the 
ftrings of their bows refound, left their warlike vir- 


tues might be enfeebled or loft in this feafon of plea- . 


fure. 

When Rome was corrupted with luxury, fingers, dan- 
cers, muficians, ftage-players,-and people that told plea- 
{ant tales, were brought into the hall to amufe the guetts. 

Plutarch informs us, that Cefar, after his triumphs, 
treated the Roman people at "22,000 tables; and by 
calculation it would feem that there were at thefe 
tables upwards of 200,000 perfons. 

At the end of the feaft the Romans drunk out of a- 


large cup as often as there were letters in the name of | 


their mittrefles. 

Feafting feems to have been the chief. delight of the 
Germans, Gauls, Britons,.and-all the other Celtic na- 
tions ; in which they indulged themfelves to the ut- 
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moft, as often as they hadan opportunity. ‘* Among Pellousien 
thefe nations (fays an author who had carefully flue 4i/. Gelé. 
died their manners) there is no public aflembly, either bea, Gs De 


per in Lucullus’s hall of Apollo amounted to 50,000 
drachmas. 


The hall in which Nero feafted, by the circular mo- aye 


tion of its walls and ceiling, imitated the revolutions of 
the heavens, and reprefented the different feafons of 
the year, changing at every courfe, and fhowering down 
flowers and perfumes-on the guetts. 

The Romans did not, as we do, ufe but one table 
at their feafts; they had generally two 5 the firft was 
for the fervices of animal food, which was afterwards 
removed, and another introduced with fruits; at this 
laft they fung and poured’ out their libations. The 
Greks and eaftern nations had the fame cuftom, and 


‘even the Jews in their folemn feafts and at facrifices. 


The Romans, in the time of Nero, had tables. made 


for civil or religious purpofes, duly held; no birth- 
day, marriage, or funeral properly celebrated; no 
treaty of peace or alliance rightly cemented, without 
a great feat.” It was by frequent entertainments of 
this kind that the great men or chieftains gained the 
affeG@tions and rewarded the fervices of their followers; 
and thofe who made. the greateft feafts were {ure to be 
moft popular. and to have the greateft retinue. Thefe 
feafts (in which: plenty was more regarded than ele- 
gance) lafted commonly feveral days, and the guefts 
feldom retired until they had confumed all the provie- 
fions and exhaufted all the liquors. Athenxus de-- 
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{cribes an entertainment that was given by Arcamnes, 
a very wealthy prince in Gaul, which continued a 
whole year without interruption, and at which all the 
people of Gaul, and even all ftrangers who paffed 
through that country, were made welcome. At 
thefe feafts they fometimes confulted about the moft 
important affairs of flate, and formed refolutions re- 
lating to peace and war; imagining that men fpoke 
their real fentiments with the greateft freedom, and 
were apt to form the boldeft defigns, when their fpi- 
rits were exhilarated with the pleafures of the table. 
The converfation at thefe entertainments very fre- 
quently turned on the great exploits which the gueifts 
themfelves or their anceflors had performed in war ; 
which fometimes occafioned quarrels and even blood- 
fhed. It was at a feaft that the two illuftrious Britith 
princes, Carbar and Ofcar, quarrelled about their own 
bravery and that of their anceftors, and fell by mutual 
wounds, (Offan, vol. ii. p. 8, &c.) 

As to the drink ufed at thofe feafts, particularly in 
Britain, jt feems probable, that before the introduc- 


tion of agriculture into the ifland, mead or honey diluted 


with water was the only ftrong liquor known to its in- 
habitants, as it was to many other ancient nations in 
the fame circumftances. ‘This continued to be a fa- 
vourite beverage among the ancient Britons and their 


‘polterity long after they had become acquainted with 


other liquors. The mead-maker was the eleventh per- 
fon in dignity in the courts of the ancient princes of 
Wales, and took place of the phyfician. The follow- 
ing ancient law of that principality fhows how much 


this liquor -was efteemed by the Britifh princes.— 


«¢ There are three things in the court which mutt be 
communicated to the king before they are made known 
to any other perfon: 1. Every fentence of the judge; 
2. Every new fong; and, 3. Every caf of mead.’ 
This was perhaps the liquor which is called by Offian 
the joy and ftrength of thells, with which his heroes 
were fo much delighted.—After the introduction of 
agriculture, ale or beer became the moft general drink 
of all the Britifh nations who praétifed that art, as it 
had long been of all thé Celtic people on the conti- 
nent. (See Are.) Ifthe Pheenicians or Greeks im- 
ported any wine into Britain, it was only ia very {mall 
quantities ; that moft generous liquor being very little 
known in this ifland before it was conquered by the 
Romans. ‘The drinking veffels of the Gauls, Britons, 


and other Celtic nations were, for the moft part, made 


of the horns of oxen and other animals; but thofe of 
the Caledonians coniilted of large fhells, which are flill 
vfed by fome of their pofterity in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

The difhes in which the meat was ferved up were 
either of wood or earthen- ware, or a kind of bafkets 
anade of ofiers. ‘Thefe laft were moit ufed by the 
Britons, as they very much excelled in the art of ma- 
king them both for their own ufe and. for exporta- 
tion. The guefts fat in a circle upon the ground, with 
alittle hay, grafs, or the fkin of fome animal under 
them. A low table or ttool was fet before each per- 
fon, with the portion of meat allotted to him upon it. 
in this diftribution, they never negleGed to fet the 
largeft and belt pieces before thofe who were moit di- 
ftinguifhed for their rank, their exploits, or their riches. 
Every gueft took the meat fet before him in his hands, 
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and tearing it with’ hig teeth, fed upon it in the beft 
manner he could. If any one found difficulty in fe- 
parating any part of his meat with his hands and 
teeth, he made ufe of a large knife, that lay in a par- 
ticular place for the benefit of the whole company, 
Servants, or young boys and girls, the children of the 
family, ftood behind the guefts ready to help them to 
drink or any thing they wanted. 

As the ancient Britons greatly excelled and very 
much delighted in mufic, all their feafts were accom- | 
panied with the joys of fong, and the mufic of harps. 
In the words of Offian +, ‘‘ whenever the feaft of fhells + Vol. If. | 
is prepared, the fongs of bards arife. The voice of P: 9- 
fprightly mirth is heard. The trembling harps of joy vat 
are ftrung. ‘They fing the battles of heroés, or the?’ 37" 
heaving breafts of love.” Some of the poems of that 
illuftrious Britifh bard appear to have been compofed 
in order to be fung by the hundred bards-of Fingal * * Zsiz. 
at the feaft of Selma. Many of the fongs of the bards Vl. } 
which were fung and played at the feaft of the ancient pritee 
Britons, were of a grave and folemn ftrain, celebrating 
the brave actions of the guetts, or of the hereos of o- 
ther times; but thefe were fometimes intermixed with 
more {prightly and cheerful airs, to which the youth 
of both fexes danced, for the entertainment of the 
company. 

It has been often obferved by authors, that there is 
no nation in the world comes near the Englifh in the 
magnificence of their feafts. Thofe made at our co- 
ronations, inftalments, confecrations, &c. tranfcend the 
belief of all foreigners ; and yet it is doubted whether 
thofe now in ufe are comparable to thofe of our fore- 
fathers. 

William the Conqueror, after he was peaceably 
fettled on the throne of England, fent agents into dif- 
ferent countries, to collet the moft admired and rare 
difhes for his table; by which means, fays John of 
Salifbury, this ifland, which ia naturally produétive of 
plenty and variety of provifions, was overflowed with 
every thing that could inflame a luxurious appetite. 

The fame writer tells us, that he was prefent at an en- 
tertainment which lafted from three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon to midnight ; at which delicacies were ferved 
up, which had been brought from Conitantinople, Ba- 
bylon, Alexandria, Paleftine, Tripoli, Syria, and Phe- 
nicia.. ‘Thefe delicacies, we may prefume, were very 
expenfive. Thomas Becket, if we may believe his hif- 
torian Fitz-Stephen, gave L.5, equivalent to L. 75 
at prefent, for one difh of eels. The fumptuous enter- 
tainments.which the kings of England, and of other 


countries, gave to vheir nobles and prelates, at the fef- 


tivals of Chriftmas, Eafter, and Whitfuntide, in which 
they {pent.a great part of their revenues, contributed 
very much to diffufe a tafte for profufe and expenfive 
banqueting. It was natural for a proud and wealthy 
baron to imit.te in his own cattle the entertainments 
he had feen in the palace of his prince. Many of the 
clergy too, both feculars and regulars, being very rich, 
kept excellent tables. The monks of St. Swithins, at 
Winchefter, made a formal complaint to Henry IL. 
again their abbot, for taking away three of the 13 
difthes they ufed to have every day‘at dinner. The 
monks of Canterbury were {till more luxurious: for 
they had at lealt 17 difhes every day, befides a defert ; 
and thefe dishes were drefled with {piceries and fauces, 
i which 
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which excited the appetite as well as pleafed the 
tafte. . 

Great men had fome kinds of provifions at their 
tables that aré not now tobe foundin Britain. When 
Henry Il. entertained his own court, the great officers 
of his army, with all the kings and great men of Ire- 
land, in Dublin, at the feaft of Chriftmas, A.D. 1171, 
the Irifh princes and chieftains were quite aftonifhed 
at the profufion and variety of provifions which they 
beheld, and were with difficulty prevailed upon by 
Henry to eat the flefh of cranes, a kind of food to 
which they had not been accuftomed. In the remain- 
ing monuments of this period, we meet with the 
names of feveral difhes, as dellegrout, maupigyraun, 
karumpie, &c. the compofition of which is now un- 


: known. 


The coronation-feaft of Edward ILI. coft L.2835, 
18s. 2d. equivalent to about L. 40,000 of our money. 
At the inftallation of Ralph abbot of St Auguftine, 
Canterbury, A. D. 1309, 6000 guefts were entertain- 
ed with a dinner, confiiting of 3000 difhes, which coft 
L. 287: 5:0, equal in efficacy to L. 4300 in our 
times. “ It would require a long treatife (fays Mat- 
thew Paris) to deferibe the aftonifhing {plendor, mag- 
nificence, and feftivity with which the nuptials of 
Richard Earl of Cornwal, and Cincia daughter of Rei- 
mund Earl of Provence, were celebrated at London, 
A.D. 1243. To give the reader fome idea of it, in 
a few words, above 30,000 difhes were ferved up at 
the marriage dinner.” The nuptials of Alexander IIT. 
of Scotland, and the Princefs Margaret of England, 
were folemnized at York, A. D. 1251, with ftill great- 
er pomp and profufion. ‘ If I attempted (fays the 
fame hiftorian) to difplay all the grandeur of this fo- 
lemnity,—the numbers of the noble and illuftrious 
euefts,—the richnefs and variety of the dreffes,—the 
{umptuoufnefs of the feafts,—the multitudes of the 
minftrils, mimicks, and others whofe bufinefs it was to 
amufe and divert the company, thofe of my readers 

-who were not prefent would imagine that I was im- 
pofiag upon their credulity. The following particular 
will enable them to form a judgment of the whole. 
The archbifhop of York made the king of England a 
prefent of 60 fat oxen, which made only one article of 
provifion for the marriage-feaft, and were all confum- 
ed at that entertainment. . 

The marriage-feaft of Henry IV. and his queen 
Jane of Navarre, confifted of fix courfes; three of 
flefh and fowls, and three of fith, All thefe courfes 
were accompanied and adorned with /wttleties, as they 
were called. Thefe /utleties were figures in paftry, of 
men, women, beafts, birds, &c. placed on the table, 
to be admired, but not touched, Each figure had a 
label affixed to it; containing fome wife or witty fay- 
ing, fuited to the occafion of the feait, which was the. 
reafon they were called /uttleties. The inftallation feaft 
of George Neville, archbifhop of York and chancel- 
lor of England, exceeded all others in {plendor. and 
expence, and in the number and quality of the guetts. 
The reader may form fome idea of this enormous fealt 
from the following lift of provifions prepared for it. 
In wheat, quarters, 300 ; in ale, tuns, 300 ; in wine, 
tuns, 100; in ipocraffe, pipes, 13 in oxen, 1045 in 
wild bulls, 6; in muttons, 10003 in veals, 3043 in 
porkes, 304; in fwanns, 400 5 in geefe, 2000; jn 
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of beds, writing-pens, &e. 


; ££ & 
cappons, 1000; in pigs, 2000; in plovers, 4005 in 
quailes, 12003 in fowls called rees, 24003; in pea- 
cocks, 104 ; in mallards and teales, 4000; in cranes, 
204; in kidds, 204; in chickens, 2000; in pigeons, 
2000; in connies, 4000; in bittors, 204; in heron- 
thaws, 400; in pheafants, 200; in partridges, 500 ; 
in woodcocks, 400 ; in curliews, 100 ; in égrits, 10003 
in Raggs, backs, and roes, 500 and more; in patties 
of venifon, cold, 4000; in parted difhes of jellies, 
1000; in plain difhes of jellies, 3000 ; in cold tarts, 
baked, 4000; in cold cuftards, baked, 3000; in hot 
pafties of venifon, 1500; in hot cuftards, 20003 in 
pikes and breams, 308 ; in porpoifes and feals, 12; 
{pices, fugared delicates, and wafers, plenty. No tur- 
kies are mentioned in this enormous bill of fare, 
becanfe they were not then known in England. 
Crane’, heronfhaws, porpoifes, and feals, are feldomn 
feen at modern entertainments. . 

One of the moft expenfive fingularities attending 
the royal feafts in thofe days confifted in what they 
called intermeais. 'Thefe were reprefentations of bat- 


tles, fieges, &c. introduced between the courfes, for 


the amufement of the guefts. "The French excelled in 
exhibitions of this kind. At a dinner given by 
Charles V. of France to the emperor Charles IV. 
A.D. 1378, the following intermeat was exhibited : 


A fhip with matts, fails, and rigging, was feen firft :- 
fhe had for colours the arms of the city of Jerufalem : 


Godfrey de Bouillon appeared upon deck, accompa- 
nied by feveral knights armed cap-a-pee: the fhip ad- 
vanced into the middle of the hall, without the ma- 
éhine which moved it being perceptible. Then the 
city of Jerufalem appeared, with all its towers lined 
with Saracens. The fhip approached the city ; the 


Chriitians landéd, and began the aflault ; the befieged - 


made a good defence: feveral fealing-ladders were 
thrown down ; but at length the city was taken, In- 
termeats at ordinary banquets confilted of certain deli- 
cate difhes introduced between the courfes, and de- 
figned rather for gratifying the tafte than for fatisfy.- 
ing hunger. 


At-thofe feafts, befides the ordinary drinks, ale and - 


cyder, there were great quantities of wines of various: 


kinds. Of thefe laft, the following lines of.a poet 
who wrote in the fourth century, contain an ample 
enumeration, oe 

Ye fhall have rumney and malefpine, 

Both ypocraffé and vernage wyz'¢ ; 

Mountrefe and wyne of Greke, 

Both algrade:and defpice eke, 

Antioche and.baftarde, 

Pyment alfo, and garnarde, 

Wyne of Greke and Mufcacel!, 

Both clare, pymen’, and Rochel!, 


Some of thefe liquors, as ypocrafs, pyment, and claret, . 


were compounded of wine, honey, and fpices of diffe- 
rent kinds, and in different proportions. 


FEATHER, in phyfiology, a general name for the © 


covering of birds; it being common to all the animals 


of this clafs to have their whole body, or at leaft the. 


greatelt part of it, covered with feathers or plumage. 
See OrnitHouocy, Sef. 1. art. iv. 


Feathers make a confiderable article in. commerce, - 


particularly thofe of the oftrich, heron, fwan, peacock, 
goofe, &c. for plumes, ornaments of the head, filling 
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Geefe are plucked in fome parts of Great Britain five 
times in the year; and in cold feafons many of them die 
by this barbarous cuftom, (fee Anas.)—Thofe feathers 
that are brought from Somerfetfhire are efteemed the 
beft, and thofe from Ireland the wort. 

Eider-down * is:imported from Denmark; the ducks 
that fupply it being inhabitants of Hudfon’s Bay, 
Greenland, Iceland, and Norway. Our own iflands 
weft of Scotland breed numbers of thefe birds, which 
turn out a profitable Uranch of trade to the poor 
inhabitants. Hudfon’s Bay alfo furnifhes very fine 


feathers, fuppofed to be of: the goofe kind. The down: 


-of the fwan is btought from Dantzic. The fame place 
alfo fends us great quantities of the feathers of thecock 
vand hen. 
of the feathers-of thofe birds, and of ducks and turkies: 
tthofe of ducks being a weaker feather, are inferior 
to thofe of the goofe; and turkies feathers are the wortt 
of any. The beft method of curing feathers is to lay 
them in a room, in an expofure to the fun; and when 
‘dried, to put them in bags, and beat them well with 
‘poles to get the dirt off. 

FEBRIFUGE, an appellation given to fuch medi- 
cines as mitigate or. remove a fever. 

FEBRUARY, in chronology, the fecond month of 
‘Numa’s year, and under the protection of the god 
This month isnot found in the kalendar of 
‘Romulus, but was added to the year by Numa. It had 
its name from Februa, Februaca, or Februalis, all names 
-of Juno, who prefided over the purifications of women ; 
-and in this month the Lupercalia were held in honour 
of Juno, and women were purified by the priefts of 
‘Pan Lyceus at that feftival, See Lurercaria. 

February, in a common year,-confifts only of 28 
‘days; but in the biffextile year it has’ 29, on account 
-of the intercalary day added that year. 

FECIALES, or Forciares, an order of prietts or 
-officers, confifting of 20 perfons, among the ancient 
Romans, appointed to proclaim war, negociate peace, 
&C. 

Feftus derives the word from ferio, ‘* I ftrike ;’’ as 
ferire fedus fignifies ‘to conclude a treaty :”? and ac- 


cordingly, inftead of feciales, he would have it written 


feriales. Others derive it from fedus, which was an- 
ciently written fedus; or from fides, ‘ faith.’ Others 
from facio, fect, ‘1 make,” &c. becaufe they made 
war and peace. Voffius choofes to derive it from fatu, 
of the verb fari, ‘‘ to fpeak ;”” in which fenfe the /- 
ciales fhould be the fame with oratores; which fentiment 
is alfo confirmed by the authority of Varro, who fays 
they were called indifferently feciales and oratores. 

The feciales were a fort of heralds, who, when the 
Romans had any difpute with their neighbours, were 
fent firft to demand the thing pretended to be ufurped, 
or require fatisfa€tion for the injury alleged to be done. 
If an anfwer was not returned by them that was fatis- 
fattory to the people and the fenate, they were dif- 
patched again to declare war, and the like in treating 
of peace ; the feciales being the only perfons appointed 
to negociate between the fenate, &c. and the enemy. 

Plutarch, in the life of Numa, and Halicarnaffeus 
(Ub. ii.), obferve, that they were firft intituted by that 
prince. The latter adds, that they were chofen out of 
ahe beft families in Rome; that their office, which was 
reputed a fort of facerdotium, or priefthood, only ended 
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tenant in fee), ishe that hath lands, tenements, or he- 
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with their life; that their perfons were. facred and in- F 
violable, as thofe of other priefts ; that they were even 
charged to fee the republic did not declare war unjuftly ; 
that they were to receive the complaints and remon- 
{trances of nations who pretended to have been any way 
injured by the Romans; that if thofe complaints were 
found jutt, they were to feize the criminals, and deli- 
ver them up to thofe they had offended; that they 
were invefted with the rights and privileges of ambaffa- 
ders; that they concluded treaties of peace and alli- 
ance, and took care they were executed ; and, laftly, 
abolifhed them, if they were found not to be equitable. 
Livy, lib. i. cap. 24. afcribes their inftitution to. Ancus 
Martius, in the year of Rome 114.—Varro affures 
us, that in his time moft of thefe functions of the fe- 
ciales were fet afide; though Plutarch obferves, that 
they had ftill fome authority in his time. 

The feciales were crowned with verbena, * vervain,’? 
when they went to declare war. Their head was cover- 
ed with a veil, over which the crown was applied. In 
this equipage they proceeded to the frontiers of the new 
enemy’s country, and threw a bloody dart or javelin 
into the ground within the fame. In Livy and other 
ancient authors we have the formula ufed in fuch decla- 
rations. 

FECUNDITY, the fame with Fertitiry. 

FEE, in law, fignifies a complete feudal property. 
Hence, where the bare liferent of any feudal fubject 
is meant to be conveyed to A, and the abfolute pro- 
perty to B, that meaning is exprefled thus; ** to A in 
liferent, and to B in fee.”? See Law, N° Ixix. clxiv. 

Fees are commonly divided into ab/olute, otherwife 
called fees-fimple; and limited, one {pecies of which we 
ufually call fee-tail, 

I. Tenant in fee-fimple (or, as he is frequently ftyled, » 


reditaments, to hold to him and his heirs for ever; 
generally, abfolutely, and fimply ; without mention- 
ing what heirs, but referring that to his own pleafure, 
or to the difpofition of the law. ‘The true meaning of 
the word fee (feodum) is the fame with that of feud or 
Jef t, and in its original fenfe it is taken in contradi- + 


ecundity 
Fee, 
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See Feod@ 


{tinction to allodium; which latter the writers on this Syttem. 


fubje&t define to be every man’s own land, which he 
pofleffeth merely in his own right, without owing any 
rent or fervice to any fuperior. This is property in its 
higheft degree; and the owner thereof hath abfolutum 
et directum dominium, and therefore is faid to be {gifed 
thereof abfolutely in dominico fuo, in his own demefne. 
But feodum, or fee, is that which is held of fome fupe- 
rior, on condition of rendering him fervice; in which 
fuperior the ultimate property of the land refides. And 
therefore Sir Henry Spelman defines a feud or fee to 
be, The right which the vaflal or tenant hath in lands 
to ufe the fame, and take the profits thereof to him 
and his heirs, rendering to the lord his due fervices ; 
the mere allodial property of the foil always remain- 
ing in the lord. ‘This allodial property no fubje@& in 
Britain has; it being a received and now undeniable 
principle in the law, that all the lands are holden me- 
diately or immediately of the king. The king there- 
fore. only hath ab/olutum et directum dominium; but all 
fubjeéts lands are in the nature of feodum or fee, whe- 
ther derived to them by defcent. from their anceftors, or 
purchafed for a valuable confideration: for chey can- 

not 


, @ 
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fot come to any man by either of thofe ways, unlefs 
accompanied with thofe feodal clogs which were laid 
upon the firft fendatory when it was originally granted. 
A fubje& therefore hath only the ufufruét, and not the 
abfolute property, of the foils or, as Sir Edward Coke 
expreffes it, he hath dominium utile, but not dominium 
diredum. And hence it is, that, in the moft folemn acts 


-of law, we exprefs the ftrongeft and highett eftate that 


any fubje& can have, by thefe words, ‘‘ he is feifed 
thereof in his’ demefne, as of fee.’? It is a man’s de- 
me{ne, dominium, or property, fince it belongs to him 
and his heirs for ever: yet this dominium, property, or 
demefne, is ftri@ly not abfolute or allodial, but quali- 
fied or feodal: it is in his demefne, as of fee; that is, it 
is not purely and fimply his own, fince it is held of a 
fuperior lord, in whom the ultimate property refides. 
This is the primary fenfe and acceptation of the 
word fee. But (as Sir Martin Wright very juitly ob- 
ferves) the dotrine, ‘* that all lands are holden,’ ha- 


~ving been for fo many ages a fixed and undeniable axi- 


em, the Englith lawyers do very rarely (of late years 
efpecially ) ufe the word fee in this its primary original 
fenfe, in contradittinGtion to allodium or abfolute pro- 
perty, with which they have no concern; but gene- 
rally ufe it to exprefs the continuance or quantity of 
eftate. A fee therefore, in general, fignifies an eltate 
of inheritance; being the higheft and moft extenfive 
intereft that a man can have in a feud: and when the 
term is ufed fimply, without any other adjun@, or has 
the adjunGt of fimple annexed to it (as, a fee, ora fee- 
fimple), it is ufed in contradiftinGion to a fee-condi- 
tional at the common law, or a fee-tail by the ftatute ; 
importing an abfolute inheritance, clear of atiy-condi- 
tion, limitation, or reftri€tions to particular heirs, but 
defcendible to the heirs-general, whether male or fe- 
male, lineal or collateral. And in no other fenfe than 


this is the king faid to be feifed in fee, he being the 


feudatory of no man. ; 

Taking therefore fee in this its fecondary fenfe, asa 
ftate of inheritance, it is applicable to, and may be 
had in, any kind of hereditaments either corporeal or 
incorporeal. But there is this diftinion between the 
two fpecies of hereditaments ; that of a corporeal inhe- 
ritance a man fhall be faid to be feifed in his demefne, 
as of fee; of an incorporeal one he fhall only be faid to 
be feifed as of fee, and not in his demefne. Yor as in- 
corporeal hereditaments are in their nature collateral 
to, and iffue out of, lands and houfes, their owner hath 
no property, dominium, or demefne, in the thing itfelf, 
but hath only fomething derived out of it ; refembling 
the fervitutes, or fervices, of the civil law. The domi- 
nium, or property, is frequently in one man, while the 
appendage or fervice is in another. Thus Gaius may 
be feifed as of fee, of 2 way going over the land, of 
which Titius is feifed in his demefne as of fee. 

The fee-fimple or inheritance of lands and tenements 
is generally vefted and refides in fome perfon or other ; 
though divers inferior eftates. may be carved out of it. 
As if one grants a leafe for 21 years, or for one or two 
lives, the fee-fimple remains vefted in him and his heirs; 
and after the determination of thofe years or lives, the 
land reverts to the granter or his heirs, who fhall hold 
it again in fee-fimple. Yet fometimes the fee may be 
in abeyance, that is (as the word fignifies) in expecta- 
tion, remembrance, and contemplation in law; there 
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being no petfon in efe, in whom it can veft and abide, 
though the law conliders it as always potentially exift- 
ing, and ready to velt whenever a proper owner appears. 
Thus, in a grant to John for life, and afterwards to 
the heirs of Richard, the inheritance is plainly neither 
granted to John nor Richard, nor can it veft in the heirs 
of Richard till his death, nam nemo eft heres viventis : 
it remains therefore in waiting, or abeyance, during the 
life of Richard. This is likewife always the cafe of a 
parfon of a church, who hath only an eftate therein 
for the term of his life ; and the inheritance remains in 
abeyance. And not only the fee, but the freehold 
alfo, may be in abeyance; as, when a parfon dies, the 
freehold of his glebe is in abeyance until.a fucceffor be 
named, and then it vefts in the fucceffor. 

The word heirs is neceflary in the grant or donation 
in order to make a fee or inheritance. For if land be 
given to a man for ever, or to him and his affigns for 
ever, this vefts in him but an eftate for life. This very 
great nicety about the infertion of the word 4eirs in all 
feoffments and grants, in order to veft a fee, is plainly 
a relic of the feodal {tri€tnefs: by which it was requi- 
red, that the form of the donation fhould be pun@ually 
purfued ; or that, as Craig expreffes it, in the words 
of Baldus, donationes fint firidti juris, ne quis plus donaffe 
prefumatur quam in donatione expreferit. And therefore, 
as the perfonal abilities of the donee were originally 
fuppofed to be the only inducements to the gift, the 
donee’s eftate in the land extended only to his own per- 
fon, and fubfifted no- longer than his life; unlefs the 
donor, by an exprefs provifion in the grant, gave it a 
longer continuance, and extended it alfo to his heirs. 
But this rule is now foftened by many exceptions. 

For, 1. It does not tend to devifes by will; in 
which, as they were introduced at the time when the 
feodal rigour was apace wearing out, a more liberal 
conftruction is allowed: and therefore by a devife to a 
man for ever, or to one and his afligns for ever, or to 
one in fee-fimple, the devifee hath an eftate of inheri- 
tance ; for the intention of the devifor is fufficiently 
plain from the words of perpetuity annexed, though he 
hath omitted the legal words of inheritance. 
the devife be to a man and his affigns, without an- 
nexing words of perpetuity, there the devifee fhall 
take only an eftate for life ; for it does not appear that 
the devifor intended any more. 2. Neither does this 
rule extend to fines or recoveries, confidered as a {pe- 
cies of conveyance ; for thereby an eftate in fee pafles 
by act and operation of law without the word Aeirs : 
as it does alfo, for particular reafons, by certain other 
methods of conveyance, which have relation to a for- 
mer grant or eftate, wherein the word heirs was ex- 
prefled. 3. In creations of nobility by writ, the peer 
fo created hath an inheritance in his title, without ex- 
prefling the word 4eirs ; for they are implied in the 
creation, unlefs it be otherwife {pecially provided : but 
in creations by patent, which are /rrici juris, the word 
heirs mutt be inferted, otherwife there is no inheri- 
tance. 4. In grants of lands to fole corporations and 
their fucceflors,. the word /uccefors fupplies the place 
of heirs; for as heirs take from the ancettor, fo doth 
the fucceflor from the predeceffor.. Nay, in a grant 
to a bifhop, or other fole fpiritual corporation, in 
frankalmoign, the word frankalmoign {upplies the place 
of fucceffars (as the word /ucceffors fupplies the place of 
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heirs) ex vi termini ; and in all thefe cafes a fee-fimple 
vefts in fuch fole corporation. But, in a grant of 
lands to a corporation aggregate, the word /ucceffors 
is not neceflary, though ufually inferted::for, albeit 
fuch fimple’ grant be ftri€tly only an eftate for life, yet 
as that corporation never dies, fuch eftate for life is 
perpetual, or equivalent to a fee-fimple, and therefore 
the law allows it to be one. Liaftly, in the cafe of 
the king, a fee-fimple will veft in him, without -the 
word heirs or fucceffors in the grant ; partly from pre- 
rogative royal, and partly from a reafon fimilar to the 
laft, becaufe the king, in judgment of law, never dies. 
But the general rule is, that the word Acirs is neceflary 
to create an eftate of inheritance. 

Il. We are next to confider limited fees, or fuch 


_eflates of inheritance as are clogged and confined with 


conditions or qualifications of any fort. And thefe we 
may divide into two forts: 1. Qualified, or bafe fees ; 
and, 2. Pees conditional, fo called at the common law; 
and afterwards fees-ai/, in confequence of the ftatute 
de donis. 

1. A BASE or qualified fee, is fuch a one as has a 
qualification fubjoined thereto, and which mutt be de- 
termined whenever the qualification annexed to it is at 
an end.. As, in the cafe ofa grant to A and his heirs, 
tenants in the manor of Dale; in this inftance, when- 
ever the heirs of A ceafe to be tenants of that manor, 
the grant is entirely defeated. So, when Henry VI. 
granted to John Talbot, lord of the manor of King- 
fion-Lifle in Berks, that he and his heirs, lords of the 
faid manor, fhould be peers of the realm, by the title 
of barons of Life ; here John Talbot had a bafe or qua- 
lified fee in that dignity; and the inftant he or his 
heirs quitted the feigniory of this manor, the dignity 
was at anend. ‘This eftate isa fee, becaufe by pofli- 
bility it may endure for ever in a man and his heirs ; 
yet as that duration depends upon the concurrence of 
collateral circumftances, which qualify and debafe the 
purity of the donation, it is therefore a qualified or 
bafe fee. 

- 2, As to fees-conditional, or fees-tail, fee the article 
Taiv. 

Fre alfo fignifies a certain allowance to phyficians, 
barrifters, attornies, and other officers, as a reward for 
their pains and labour. 

If a perfon refufe to pay an officer his due fees, the 
court will grant an attachment againit him, to be com- 
mitted till the fees are paid; and an attorney may 
bring an adtion of the cafe for his fees againft the- 
client that retained him in his caufe. 

Fee alfo denotesa fettled perquifite of public officers, 
payable by thofe who employ them, 

‘The fees due to the officers of the cuftom-houfe, are 
exprefsly mentioned in. a {chedule, or table, which 
is hung up in public view in the faid office, and in all 
other places where the faid fees are to be paid or re- 
ceived. And if any officer fhall offend, by aGing 
contrary to the regulations therein: contained, he thall 
forfeit his. office and place, and be for ever after inca- 
pable of any office in the cuftom-houfe. 

The other public offices have likewife their fettled 
fees, for the feveral branches of bufinefs tranfatted in 
them. 

Frr-Farm, a kind of tenure without homage, feal- 
ty, or other fervice, except that. mentioned in. the feo ff- 
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ment; which is ufually the full rent, or at leaf a fourth 
part of it. 

The nature of this tenure is, that if the rent be be- 
hind, and unpaid for two years, then the feoffor and 
his heirs may have an action for the recovery of the 
lands. 

FEELERS, in natural hiftory, a name. ufed by 
fome for the horns of rnsecrs. 

FEELING, one of the five external fenfes, by 
which we obtain the ideas of folid, hard, foft, rough, 
hot, cold, wet, dry, and other tangible qualities. See 
Anatomy, n° 138. 

FEET. See Foor. 

Feet-Bearer, the name of an officer in the courts 
of the ancient Anglo-Saxon and Welch kings. He 
was a young gentleman whofe duty it was to fit on the 
floor, with his back towards.the fire, and hold the 
king’s feet in his bofom all the time he fat at table, to 


keep them warm and comfortable: A piece of flate + ZoyesWab. | 
lice, p. 58, J 


and luxury unknown in modern times. 

FEINT, in fencing, a fhow of making a thruft at 
one part, in order to deceive the enemy, that you may 
really ftrike him in another. 

A fimple feint is a mere motion of the wrift, with- 
out ftirring the foot. 

FELAPTON, in logic, one of the fix firft modes 
of the third figure of fyllogifms; whereof the firit 
propofition is an univerfal negative, the fecond an u- 
niverfal affirmative, dnd the third-a particular nega- 
tive. 

FELIBIEN (Andre), was born at Chartres in 
£619, and went fecretary under the marquis de Fonte- 
nay Mareuil ambaffador to the court of Rome in 1647. 
On his return, M. Colbert procured him the places of 
hiftoriagrapher to the king, fuperintendant of his 
buildings, and of the arts and manufactures in France. 
He became afterwards deputy comptroller-general of 
the bridges and dykes in that kingdom ; and died in 
1695. He wrote feveral pieces relating to the fine arts; 
the principal of which is his “ Dialogues on the lives 
and works of the moft eminent painters.” 

FELICITAS, (Fexriciry, or Happine/s), was dei- 
fied by the ancient Pagans. Lucullus built a temple 
to her. She had another ereéted by Lepidus. The 
Greeks paid divine worfhip to Macaria, daughter of 
Hercules, the fame with Felicitas. This deity is often 
pictured upon medals, and generally with a Cornuco- 
pia in one hand and a Caduceus inthe other. The in- 
{criptions are, Felicitas Temporum, Felicitas Augufli, Fe- 
licitas Publica, &c. 


FELIS, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds belong- See Plates 
. ands 
CXCII. 


ing to the order of fere, the charaCters of which are 
thefe : The fore-teeth are equal; the molares or grin- 
ders have three points ;, the tongue is furnifhed with 
rough fharp prickles, and pointing backwards; and 
the claws are fheathed and recractile.. This genus com- 
prehends twenty-one {pecies, viz. 

I. The Leo, or Lion. The largeft lions are from 
eight to nine feet in length, and from four to fix feet 
high : thofe ofa {maller fize are generally about 52 feet 
long, and about 33 high. His head is very thick, and. 
his face is befet on all fides with long bufhy yellowith 
hair; this fhaggy hair extends from the top of the 


head to below the fhoulders, and hangs down to his. 


knees; the belly and breaft are likewife covered with. 
» . dong, 
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long hair. The reft of the body is covered with very 


temnym— fhort hair, excepting a bufh at the point of the tail. 


The ears are roundifh, fhort, and almof entirely con- 
cealed under the hair of his front. The fhagginefs of 
the fore-part of his body makes the hinder-part have a 
naked appearance. The tail is long and very ftrong; 
the legs are thick and flefhy ; and the feet are fhort ; 
the length of the claws is about an inch and a quar- 
ter, are of a whitifh colour, very crooked, andcan be 
extended or retracted into the membranous fheath at 
pleafure: their points are feldom blunted, as they are 
never extended but when he feizes his prey- 

The female, or lionnefs, has no mane, or long hair 
about her head or fhoulders ; in her we fee. diftin&ly 
the whole face, head, ears, neck, fhoulders, breaft, 
&c. all thefe parts being in fome meafure concealed 
under the long hair of the male, give the female a 
very different appearance : befides, the is confiderably 
lefs than the male. The hair of both male and'female 


_ 4s of a yellowifh colour, and whitifh on the fides and 


belly. m. : 

In warm countries, quadrupeds in general are larger 
and ftronger than in the cold or temperate climates. 
They are likewife more fierce and hardy ; all their na- 
tural qualities feem to correfpond with the ardour of 
the climate. The lions nourifhed under the feorching 
fun of Africa or the Indies, are the moft ftrong, fierce, 
and terrible. ‘Thofe of mount Atlas, whofe top is 
fometimes covered with fnow, are neither fo {trong nor 
fo ferocious as thofe of Biledulgerid or Zaara, whofe 
plains are covered with burning fand. It is in thefe 
hot and barren defarts, that the lion is the dread of 
travellers, and the {courge of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. But it is a happy cireumftance that the {pe- 
cies is not very numerous ; they even appear to di- 
minifh daily. The Romans, fays Mr Shaw, brought 
many more lions out of Libya for their public fhows, 
than are now to be found in that country. Itislikewife 


remarked, that the lions in Turky, Perfia, and the In- 


dies, are lefs numerous than formerly. As this formi- 
dable and courageous animal makes a prey of moft o- 
ther animals, and is himfelf a prey to none, this dimi- 
nution in the number of the fpecies can be owing to 
nothing but an increafe in the number of mankind: 
for it muft be acknowledged, that the ftrength of this 
king of animals is not a match for the dexterity and 
addrefs of a negro or Flottentot, who will often dare 
to attack him face to face, and with very flight wea- 
pons. 

The ingenuity of mankind augments with their 
number; that of other animals continues always the 
fame. All the noxious animals, as the lion, are redu- 
ced toa {mall number, not only becaufe mankind are 
become more numerous, but likewife becaufe they 
have become more ingenious,.and have invented wea- 
pons which nothing can refift. This fuperiority in the 
numbers and induitry of mankind, at the fame time 
that it has broke the vigour of the lion, feems likewife 
to have enervated his courage. This quality, though 
natural, is exalted or lowered according to the good 
or bad fuccefs. with which any animal has been accu- 
ftomed to employ his force. In the vaft defarts of Za- 
ara; in thefe which feem to feparate two very diffe- 
rent races of men, the Negroes and Moors, between 
Senegal and the boundaries of Mauritania; in thofe 
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uninhabited regions above the country of the Hotten- 
tots; and, in general, all the meridional parts of A- 
frica “and Afia, where mankind have difdained to 
dwell, lions are ftill as numerous and as ferocious as 
ever. Accuftomed to meafure their ftrength by that 
of all other animals which they encounter, the habit 
of conquering renders them haughty and intrepid. Ha- 
ving never experienced the ftrength of man, or the 
power of his arms, inftead of difcovering “any figns of 
fear, they difdain and fet him at defiance. Wounds 
irritate, but do not terrify them: they are not even 
difconcerted at the fight of numbers. A fingle lion 


Felis. 
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of the defart has been known to attack a whole cara- 


van; and if, after a violent and obftinate engagement, 
he found himfelf weakened, he retreats fighting, al- 
ways keeping his face tothe enemy. On the other 
hand, the lions which live near the villages or huts of 
the Indians or Africans, being acquainted with man 
and the force of his arms, are fo daftardly as to fly 
and leave their prey at the fight of women or children. 

This foftening in the temper and difpofition of the 
lion, fhows that he is capable of culture, and fufcep- 
tible, at leaft to a certain degree, of the impreflions 


that he receives: accordingly, hiftory informs us of 


lions yoked in triumphal chariots, trained to war, or 
the chace; and that, faithful to their matters, they ne- 
ver employed their ftrength or courage but againit 
their enemies. “It is qertain, that a lion taken 
young, and brought up among domeftic animals, 
will eafily be accuftomed to live and {port with them ; 
that he is mild and careffing to his mafter, efpecially 
when he is young ; and that, if his natural ferocity 


fometimes breaks out, it is rarely turned againft thofe 


who have been kind to him. But, as his paffions are 
impetuous and vehement, it is, not to be expected that 
the impreffions of education will at.all times be fuffi- 
cient to balance them: for this reafon it is dangerous 


to let him fuffer hunger long, or to vex him by ill- 


timed teazings: bad treatment not only irritates him, 
but he remembers it long, and meditates revenge. On 
the other hand, he is exceedingly grateful, and feldom 
forgets benefits received. He has been often obferved 
to difdain weak or infignificant @nemies, to defpife 
their infults, and to pardon their. offenfive liberties. 
When led into captivity, he will difcover fymptoms of 
uneafinefs, without. anger or peevifhnefs : on the con- 


trary, his natural temper foftens, he obeys his matter, - 


carefles the hand that gives him food, and fometimes 
gives life to fuch animals as are thrown to him alive 
for prey: by this act of generofity he feems to confi- 
der himfelf as for ever bound to protect them; le lives 
peaceably with them; allows them a part, and fome- 
times the whole, of his food; and will rather fubmit 
to the pangs of hunger, than fill his ftomach with the 
fruit of his beneficence. We. may likewife obferve, 
that the lion is not a cruel animal: he kills rather 
from neceflity than choice, never deftroying more than 
he eats; and whenever his appetite is fatisfied, he is 
mild and peaceable. For his ordinary fubfiftence, he 
requires about 15 pounds of raw flefh each day. 

The afpeét of the lion correfponds with the noble 
and generous qualities of his mind. His figure is re- 
fpetable; his looks are determined ; his gait is ftate- 
ly, and his voice tremendous. In a word, the bod 
of the lion appears to be the beft model of ewan 
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once; by the brifk motion of his tail, a fingle fweep 
of which is fufficient to throw a man to the ground ; 
by the eafe with which he moves the fkin of his face, 
and particularly of his forehead ; and, laftly, by the 
faculty of ereéting and agitating the hair of his mane 
when irritated. 

Lions are very ardent in their amours :- when the 
female is in feafon, fhe is often followed by eight or 
ten males; who roar inceflantly, and enter into furious 
engagements, till one of them completely overcomes 
the reft, takes peaceable pofleflion of the female, and 
carries her off to fome fecret recefs.. The lionnefs 
brings forth her ycung in the {pring, aad produces but 
once every year. 

All the paffions of the lion, the foft paflion of love 
not excepted, are exceflive ; the love of offspring is 
extreme : the lionnefs is naturally weaker, lefs bold, 
and more gentle than-the lion ; but fhe becomes per- 
feétly rapacious and terrible whea fhe has young. Then 
fhe exhibits.more courage than. the male; fhe regards 
no danger ; fhe attacks indifferently men and all other 
animals, kills them, and carries them to her young 
ones, whom fhe thus early inftruts to fuck their blood 
and teartheir flefh. She generally brings forth in the 
moft fecret and inacceflible’ places; and, when afraid 
of a difeovery,- fhe endeavours to conceal the traces of 
her feet, by returning frequently on her fteps, or ra- 
ther by effacing them with her tail; and, when the 
danger:is.great, fhe carries off her young, and con- 
ceals them fomewhere elfe. But, when an actual at- 
tempt is made to depriye her of her young, the be- 
comes perfectly furious, and defends them till fhe be 
torn to pieces. 


The lion feldom goes abroad in the middle of the 
day ; but fallies forth in the evening and night in quetft _ 


of prey. He is afraid of fire, and feldom or never 
approaches the artificial fires made by the fhepherds for 
the protection of their flocks; he does not trace other 
animals by the {cent, but is obliged to truft to his eyes. 
Many hiftorians have even mifreprefented him as inca- 
pable of finding out his prey; but that. he is obliged 
to the jackal, an animal of exquifite fcent, in order 
to provide for him, and that this animal either accom- 
panies or goes before him for this purpofe.. he jae- 
kal is a native of Arabia, Libya, &c. and, like the 
lion, lives upon prey: perhaps fometimes he follows 
the lion, but it is with a view to: pick up what he 
leaves behind, not to provide for him; for, being a 
fmall and feeble animal, he ought rather to fly from 
than to ferve the lion. 

The lion, when hungry, will attack any animal that 
prefents itfelf: but he is fo very formidable, that all 
endeavour to avoid his rencounter; this circumftance 
often obliges him to conceal himfelf, and lie in wait 
till fome animal chances to pafs. He lies fquat on his 
belly in a thicket ; from which he fprings with fuch 
force and velocity, that he often feizes them at the 
firft bound. He endures hunger longer than thirft; 
he feldom paffles water without drinking, which-he does 
by lapping like a dog. In burning defarts, where ri- 
vers and fountains are denied, they live in a perpetual 
fever, a fort of madnefs. fatal to every animal they 
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FoF 
meet: with. 
gives a wonderful proof of the inftin& of thefe animals. 
in thofe unwatered tracts. There the pelican makes 
her neft; and in order to cool her young ones, and ace 
cuftom them to an element they muit afterwards be 
converfant in, brings from afar,. in. their great. gular 
pouch, fufficient water to fill the neft: the lion, and: 
other wild beafts, approach and quenchtheir thirft ; yet 
never injure the unfledged birds, as if confcious that 
their deitruction would immediately put a flop to thofe 
grateful fupplies. * 

The roaring of the lion, which is. ftrong-and: loud,., 
is his ordinary voice ; but when he is irritated, his cry 
is fhorter, repeated more fuddenly, and is ftill more 
terrible than the, roaring :. befides, he beats his fides 
with his tail, ftamps with his feet, eres and agi- 
tates the hair of his head and mane, moves the {kin 
of his face, fhows his. angry teeth, and lolls out his- 
tongue. 

The roaring of the lion, according to Mr Spar-- 
man; ‘* confifts in a hoarfe inarticulate found, which 
at the fame time feems to have a hollownefs in it,. 
fomething like that proceeding from a {peaking trum- 
pet. The found is between that. of a German u-and- 
ano, being drawn-to a great length, and appearing as 
if it came from out of the earth; at the fame time 
that, after liftening with the greateft attention, I could 
not exactly hear from what quarter it came. The 
found of the lion’s voice does not bear the leait refem- 
blance to. thunder, as. M. de Buffon, tom. ix. pize. 
from the Voyage of Boullaye le Gouz, affirms it does... 
In fact; it appeared to me to be neither peculiarly 
piercing nor tremendous; yet, from its flow prolong- 
ed note, joined with no¢turnal darknefs, and the ter- 
rible:idea one is apt to form to one’s felf of this ante 
mal, it made one fhudder, even in fuch places as I had 
an opportunity of hearing it in-with more fatisfaQion, 
and without having the leaft occafion. for fear. . We 
could plainly perceive by our. cattle. when the lions, . 
whether they roared or not, were reconnoitring us at 
a fmall diftance. For in that cafe the hounds did not. 
dare to bark in the leaft, but crept quite clofe to the 
Hottentots; and our. oxen and horfes fighed deeply, 
frequently hanging back, and pulling flowly with all 
their might at the ftrong ftraps with which they were 
tied up to the waggon.. They likewife laid themfelves 
down upon the ground and ttood up alternately, ap+ 
pearing as if they did not know what to do with theme 
felves: or rather juft as if they were in the agonies of | © 
death. It is, indeed, a wonderful circumftance (con- 
tinues our author), that the brute creation fhould have 
been taught merely by nature-to be in-dread of the 
lion; for our horfes and oxen were all: from places 
where Iam certain they could have no knowledge of 
this dreadful adverfary of theirs; fo that in this we 
muft admire the bounty of Providence, which; while 
it has fent-fuch a tyrant as the lion amongft the ani- 
mal creation, has likewife taught them to difcern and 
diftinguith it: with trembling and horror.” - 

The. gait of the lion is itately, grave, and flow, tho’ 
always in an oblique dire€tion. His movements are - 
not equal or meafured, but confift of leaps and bounds; 
whic prevents him from ftopping fuddenly, arid makes 
him often overleap his mark. When he leaps upon 
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his prey, he makes a bound of 12.or 1g feet, falls a- 
bove it, feizes it with his fore-feet, tears the flefh with 
his claws, and then devours it with his teeth. If he 
chances to mifs his leap, he will not, as the Hotten- 
tots unanimoufly affured Mr Sparman, follow his prey 
any farther ; but, as though he were afhamed, turning 
round towards the place where he lay in ambuhh, flowly, 
and ftep by ftep, as it were, meafures the exaé length 
between the two points, in order to find how much too 
fhort of, or beyond, the mark he had taken his leap. 
One would fuppofe that the roaring of the lion 
would prove ferviceable to the other animals, as being 
a warning for them to betake themfelves to flight; but 
as when he roars, according to all report, he puts his 
mouth to the ground, fo that the found is diffufed e- 
qually all over the place, without, as we have already 
mentioned, its being poffible to hear from what quar- 


- ter it comes, the animals are intimidated and {cared to 


fuch a degree, as to fly about backwards and forwards 
in the dark to every fide; in confequence of which, 
they often chance to run on to the very fpot from 
whence the found aétually proceeds, and which they 
meant moft to avoid. ~ 

Dr Sparman, in his account of the lion, detraéts 
confiderably from the chara¢ter of courage and gene- 
rofity generally afcribed to that animal. ‘ It is not 
in magnanimity (fays he), as many will have it to be, 
but in an infidious and cowardly difpofition, blended 


- with a certain degree of pride, that the general cha- 


racter of the lion confilts; though hunger muft natu- 
rally have the effet of now and then infpiring fo ftrong 
and nimble an animal with uncommon intrepidity and 
courage. Moreover, being accuftomed always itfelf to 
kill its own food, and that with the greateft eafe, as 
meeting with no refiftance, and even frequently to 
devour it reeking and weltering in its blood, it can- 
not but be eafily provoked, and acquire a greater turn 
for cruelty than for generofity: but, on the other 
hand, not being accuftomed to meet with any refift- 
ance, it is no wonder that, when it does, it fhould 
fometimes be faint-hearted and creit-fallen. A yeo- 
man, a man of veracity (Jacob Kok, of Zeekoe- 
river), related to me an adventure he had in thefe 
words ;:—One day walking over his lands with his 
loaded gun, he unexpectedly met with a lion. Being 
an excellent fhot, he thought himfelf pretty certain, in 
the pofition he was in, of killing it, and therefore fired 
his picce. Unfortunately he did not recolle&, that 
the charge had been in it for fome time, and confe- 
quently was damp; fo that his piece hung fire, and 
the ball falling fhort, entered the ground clofe to the 
lion. In-confequence of this he was-feized with a pa- 
nic, and took direétly to his feet ; but being foon out 
of breath, and clofely. purfued by the lion, he jumped 
up on a little heap of ftones, and there made a ftand, 
prefenting the butt-end of his gun to his adverfary, 
fully refolved to defend his life as well as- he could to 
the utmoft. My friend did not take upon him to de- 
termine, whether this pofition and manner of his inti- 
midated the lion or not: it-had,- however, fuch an ef- 
fe& upon. the creature, that it: likewife: made a itand ; 


_and what was ftill more fingular, laid itfelf down at the 


diftance of a few paces from the heap of ftones feem- 
ingly quite unconcerned. The fportf{man, in the mean 


while, did not.dare.to ftir a ftep from the fpot: be- 
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fides, in his- flight, he had the misfortiine to lofe his 


powder-horn. At length, after waiting a good half ——— 


hour, the lion rofe up, and at firft went very flowly, 
and ftep by ftep, as if it had a mind to fteal off; but 
as foon as it got toa greater diftance, it began to 
bound away at a great rate.” 

Our author alfo relates the following occurrence, as- 
ferving to fhow the cowardice and infidious difpofition 
of the lion. ‘An elderly Hottentot in the fervice of 
a Chriltian, near the upper part of Sunday river on the 
Cambdebo fide, perceived a lion following him at a- 
great diltance for two hours together. Thence he 
naturally concluded, that the lion only waited for the 
approach of darknels, in order to make him his prey : 
and inthe mean time, could not expect any other than 
to ferve for this fierce animal’s fupper, inafmuch as he 
had no other weapon of defence than a flick, and knew 
that he could not get home: before it was dark, But 
as he was well acquainted with the nature of the lion, . 
and the manner of its feizing upon its prey, and at the 
fame time had leifure between whiles to ruminate on 
the ways and means in which it was moft likely that 
his exiftence would be put an end to, he at length hit 
on a method of faving his life. For this purpofe, in- 
ftead of making the beft of his way home, he looked 
out for a éi/pkrans (fo they generally call a rocky place 
level and plain at top, and having a-perpendicular pre- 
cipice on one fide of it), and fitting himfelf down on 
the edge of one of thefe precipices, he found, to his 
great joy, that the lion likewile made a halt, and kept 
the fame diftance as before... As foon.as it grew dark, 
the Hottentot fliding a little forwards, let himfelf 
down below the upper edge of the precipice upon fome 
projecting part or cleft of. the rock, where. he could 
jutt keep himfelf from falling. But in order to cheat 
the lion ftill more, he fet his hat and cloak.on the: 
flick, making with it-at the fame time a gentle motion 
juft over his head, and a little way from the edge of 
the mountain. This crafty expedient had the detired . 
fuccefs. He did not ftay long in that fituation, before 
the lion came creeping foftly towards him like a cat, 
and miftaking the fkin-cloak for the Hottentot him- . 
felf, took his leap with fuch exactnefs and precifion, as - 
to fall headlong down the precipice, directly clofe to 
the {nare which had been fet up for him; when the 
Hottentot is faid, in his great joy, exultingly to have 
called out ¢’Aatf! an interjection of. very extenfive:im- 
port and fignification.” 

This is not the only inftance of lions in Africa be- - 
ing enfnared in the midft of their leap. In the out. — 
houfes and waite grounds about farms, where a lion 
has been.upon the watch for fome animal and miffed 
it, or where they have other reafons to expect him, 
they fet up the figure of a man clofe by the fide of 
feveral loaded guns; fo that thefe difcharge them- 
felves into the body of the beaft at the very inftant 
that he f{prings or throws himfelf upon the drefled 
figure. As this is done with fo much eafe and fuc- 
cefs, and as they hardly ever think it worth while in 
Africa to take lions alive, they feldom give themfelves 
the trouble of catching them by means of pit-falls. 

‘Tt is fingular (Dr Sparman remarks), that the 
lion, which, according to many, always kills his prey 
immediately if it belongs to:the brute creation, is re- 
ported frequently, although provoked, to content aie? 
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felF with merely wounding the human fpecies; or at 


hoemmymmee Joait to wait fome time before he gives the fatal blow 


to the unhappy victim he has got under him. In fe- 
veral places through which I paffed, they mentioned to 
me by name a father and his two fons, who were 
faid to be flill living, and who being on foot near a 
river on their eftate in fearch of a lion, this latter had 
rufhed out upon them, and thrown one of them under 
feet: the two gqthers, however, had time enough to 
fhoot the lion dead upon the fpot, which had lain al- 
moft acrofs the youth fo nearly and dearly related to 
them, without having done him any particular hurt. 
I myfelf faw, near the ‘upper part of Duyven-hoek- 
river, an elderly Hottentot, who at that time (his 
wounds being {till open) bore under one eye and un- 
derneath his cheek-bone the ghattly marks of the bite of 
a lion, which did not think it worth his while to give. 
him any other chaftifement for having, together with 
his matter (whom I alfo knew) and feveral other Chri- 
ftians, hunted him with great mtrepidity, though with- 
out fuccefs. The converfation ran every where in this 
part of the country upon one Bota, a farmer and captain 
in the militia, who had lain for fome time under a lion, 
and had received feveral bruifes from the beaft, having 
been at the fame time a good deal bitten by him in 
one arm, as a token to remember him by; but, upon 
the whole, had in a. manner had his life given him by 
this noble animal. The man was faid then to be living 
in the diftri& of Artaquas-kloof. I do not rightly 
know how to account for this merciful difpofition to- 
wards mankind. Does it proceed from the lion’s 
greater re{peé& and veneration for man, as being equal 
to, or even a mightier tyrant than, himfelf among the 
animal creation? or is it merely from the fame caprice 
which has fometimes induced him not only to {pare 
the lives of men or brute creatures who have been given 
up to him for prey, but evento carefs them, and treat 
them with the greateft kindnefs? Whims and freaks 
of this kind have perhaps in a great meafure acquired 
the lion the reputation it has for generofity; but I 
cannot allow this fpecious name, facred only to virtue, 
to be lavifhed upon a wild beaft. Slaves, indeed, and 
wretches of fervile minds, are wont with this attribute 
to flatter their greateit tyrants; but with what fhow 
of reafon can this attribute be beftowed upon the moft 
powerful tyrant among quadrupéds, becaufe it does 
not exercife an equal degree of cruelty upon all occa- 
fions? That the lion does not, like the wolf, tiger, and 
fome other beafts of prey, kill a great deal of game or 
cattle at one time, perhaps proceeds from this, that 
while he is employed in attacking one or two of them, 
the remainder fly farther than it accords with the na- 
tural indolence of this beaft to follow them. If this 
be called generofity, a cat may be ftyled generous with 
refpe@ to the rats; as I have feen this creature in the 
fields among a great number of the latter, where fhe 
could have made a great havock at once, feize ona 
fingle one only, and run off with it. The lion and the 
cat, likewife, very much refemble each other, in partly 
fleeping out, and partly pafling away in a quiet in- 
ative flate, a great part of their time, in which 
hunger,does not urge them to go in queft of their 
prey.” 

The lion’s ftrength, as already obferved, is very 
great. Mr Sparman informs us, that ‘ this animal 
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mouth, and though the legs of this latter dragged on 
the ground, yet feemed to carry her off with the fame 
eafe as acat does a rat. It likewife leaped over a 
broad dike with her, without the leaft difficulty. A 
buffalo perhaps would be too cumberfome for this 
beaft of prey, notwithftanding his ftrength, to feize 
and carry off with him in the manner above mention- 
ed. ‘Two yeomen, upon whofe veracity I can place 
fome confidence, gave me the following account rela- 
tive to this matter. Being a hunting near Bofhies- 
man-river with feveral Hottentots, they perceived a 
lion dragging a buffalo from the plain to a neighbour. 
ing woody hill. They, however, foon forced it ta 
quit its prey, in order to makea prize of it themfelves; 
and found that this wild beait had had the fagacity to 
take out the buffalo’s large and unwieldy entrails in or- 
der to be able the eafier to make off with the fiefhy 
and more eatable part of the carcafe. The lion’s 
ftrength, however, is {aid not to be fufficient alone to 
get the better of fo large and {trong an animal as the 
buffalo; but, in order to make it his prey, this fierce 
creature is obliged to have recourfe both to agility and 
flratagem ; infomuch, that flealing on the buffalo, it 
faitens with both its paws upon the noftrils and mouth 
of the beaft, and keeps {queezing them clofe together, 
till at length the creature is ftrangled, wearied out, and 
dies. A certain colonift, according to report, had had 
an opportunity of feeing an attack of this kind; and 
others had reafon to conclude, that fomething of this 
nature had pafled, from feeing buffaloes, which had 
efcaped from the clutches of lions, and bore the marks 
of the claws of thefe animals about their mouth and 
nofe. They aflerted, however, that the lion itfelf 
rifked its life in fuch attempts, efpecially if any other 
buffalo was at hand to refcue that which was attacked, 
It was faid, that a traveller once had an opportunity 
of feeing a female buffalo with her calf, defended by a 
river at her back, keep for a long time at bay five 
lions which had partly furrounded her; but did: not, at 
leaft as long as the traveller looked on, dare to attack 
her. I have been informed, from very good authority, 
that ona plain to the eaft of Kromme-river, a lion 
had been gored and trampled to death by a herd of 
cattle; having, urged probably by hunger, ventured 
to attack them in broad day-light.’? This the reader 
will, perhaps, not fo much wonder at, when he is told, 
that in the day-time, and upon an open plain, 12 or 
16 dogs will eafily get the better of a large lion. Nor 
is there any neceflity, Dr Sparman fays, for the dogs 
with which the lion is to be hunted to be very large 
and trained up to the fport, as M. Buffon thinks they 
fhould be, the bufinefs being perfe&tly well accom. 
plifhed with the common farm-houfe dogs. When 
thefe have got pretty near the lion, the latter, from a 
greatnefs of foul, does not offer to fly any farther, but 
fits himfelf down. The hounds then furround him, 
and rufhing on him all at once, are thus, with their 
united ftrength, able to tear in pieces, almoft in an in- 
ftant, the ftrongeft of all wild beafts. - It is faid, that 
he has feldom time to give more than two or three 
flight ftrokes with his paws (each of which ftrokes is 
inftant death) to an equal number of his affailants. 
M. de Buffon afferts alfo, that the lion may be hunted 
on horfeback, but that the horfes as well as the dogs 
3 muit 
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muft be trained to it. Dr Sparman, however, affures 
us, that the colonifts hunt the lion with common hynt- 
ing horfes. 
. Jt is faid, that horfes in battle, or in other dange- 
yous enterprizes, fuffer themfelves more willingly to be 
caparifoned by their riders than at othertimes. This 
cireumftance Dr Sparman likewife remarked in thefe 
animals on the above expeditions. ‘* Our horfes (fays 
he), the very fame as had feveral times, in the manner 
above mentioned, fhown their difquietude when the 
lion happened to be in the vicinity of them, and which 
were not in the leaft trained to the chace, once exhi- 
bited a fpirit in the purfuit of two large lions, equal to 
that which they had fhown at other times in chafing 
the timid gazels; though, in faé&, hunting horfes 
feem to partake much more of their mafter’s pleafure 
in the chace. I remember, in particular, at Agter 
Bruntjes Hoogte, I rode a horfe, which, by a tremu- 
lous found iffuing from its cheft, cocking up its ears, 
and prancing and capering, difcovered, in an unequi- 
vocal manner, its ardour for the chace, whenever it 
came in fight of the larger kind of game. ‘There have 
ever been inftances of hunting horfes, who, when the 
hunter has jumped off their backs in order to difcharge 
his piece, but has miffed his mark, have in their eager- 
nefs for the chace, not allowed him time fufficient to 
mount again, but followed the game alone for hours 
together, clofe at its. very heels, in all its turnings and 
windings.” : 

The chace of the lion on horfeback is carried on at 
the Cape in the following manner, as defcribed by 
Dr Sparman. 

“It is only on the plains that the hunters venture 
to go out on horfeback in this-chace. If the lion 
keeps in fome coppice or wood, ona rifing ground, 
they endeavour to teize it with dogs till it comes out; 
they likewife prefer going together two or more 
in number, in order to be able to affift and refcue 
each other, in cafe the firft fhot fhould not take place. 
When the lion fees the hunters at a great diftance, it 
is univerfally allowed that he takes to his heels as fait 
as ever he can, in order to get out of their fight; but 
if they chance to difcover him at a {mall diftance from 
them, he is then faid to walk off in a furly manner, but 
without putting himfelf in the leaft hurry, as though 
he was above fhowing any fear, when he finds himifelf 
difcovered or hunted. He is therefore reported like- 
wife, when he finds himfelf purfued with vigour, to be 
foon provoked to refiflance, or at leait he difdains any 
longer to fly. Confequently he flackens his pace, and 
at length only flides flowly off, ftep by ftep, all the 
while eying his purfuers afkaunt ; and finally makes a 
full ftep, and turning round upon them, and at the 
fame time giving himfelf a fhake, roars with a fhort 
and fharp tone, in order to fhow his indignation, be- 
ing ready to feize on them, and tear them in pieces, 
This is now precifely the time for the hunters to be 
upon the fpot, or elfe to get as foon as poffible within 
a certain diflance of him, yet fo as at the fame time to 
keep a proper diltance from each other; and he that is 
neareft, or is moft advantageoufly pofted, and has the 
beft mark of that part of the lion’s body which con- 
tains his heart and lungs, muft be the firft to jump off 
his horfe, and, fecuring the bridle by putting it round 
his arm, difcharge his piece ; then. in an inilant. reco- 
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vering his feat, muft ride obliquely athwart his compa- 
nions; and, in fine, giving his horfe the reins, mult 
truft entirely to the fpeed and fear of this latter, to 
convey him out of the reach of the fury of the wild 
beaft, in cafe he has only wounded him, or has abfo- 
lutely miffed him. In either of thefe cafes, a fair op- 
portunity prefents itfelf for fome of the other hunters 
to jump off their horfes direGtly, as they may then take 
their aim and difcharge their pieces with greater cool- 
nefs and certainty. Should this fhot likewife mifs 
(which, however, feldom happens), the third fportf{man 
rides after the lion, which at that inftant is in purfuit 
of the firft or the fecond, and, fpringing off his hore, 
fires his piece, as foon as he has got within a proper 
diltance, and finds a fufficiently convenient part of the 
animal prefent itfelf, efpecially obliquely from be- 
hind. If now the lion turns upon him too, the o- 
ther hunters turn again, in order to come to his ref- 
cue with the charge which they loaded with on horfe- 
back, while they were flying from the wild beatt. 
No inftance has ever been known of any misfortune 
happening to the hunters in chafing the lion on horfe- 
back. The African colonifts, who are born in, or 
have had the courage to remove into the more re- 
mote parts of Africa, which are expofed to the ravages: 
of wild beafts, are moftly good markfmen, and are far 
from wanting courage. The lion that has the bold- 
nefs to feize on their cattle, which are the moft valuable 
part of their property, fometimes at their very doors, 
is as odious to them as he is dangerous and noxious. 
They confequently feek out thefe animals, and hunt 
them with the greateft ardour and glee, with a view to 
exterminate them.”’ 

II. The Tigris, or Ticer. The fize of this animal, 
according to fome authors, is larger, and, according 
to others, fomewhat lefs, than the lion. M. de la 
Landemagon affures us, that he has feen a tiger in the 
Eaft Indies 15 feet long, including undoubtedly the 
length of the tail, which, fuppofing it to be four feet, 


makes the body of the tiger about 11 feet in length. 


The fkeleton preferved in the cabinet of the French 
king, indicates that the animal jwas about feven feet 
long from the point of the muzzle to the origin of the 
tail; but then it muft be confidered, that he was: 
caught young, and lived all his days in confinement. 
The head of the tiger is large and roundifh; and the 
ears are fhort, and at a great diftance from. each other. 
The form of the body has a great refemblance to that 
of the panther. The fkin is of a darkifh yellow eco- 
lour, ftriped with long black ftreaks; the hair is fhort,, 
excepting on the fides of the head, where it is about 
four inches long. The point of the tail is black, and 
the reft of it is interfperfed with black rings. His 
legs and claws refemble thofe of the lion, only the 
legs are much fhorter in proportion to the fize of the 
animal. 

The tiger is more ferocious, cruel, and favage than: 
the lion. Although gorged with carnage, his thirft 
for blood is not appeafed ; he feizes and tears in pieces: 
a new prey with equal fury and rapacity, the very mo- 
ment after devouring a former one ; he lays waite the: 
country he inhabits; he neither dreads the afpeét nor: 


the weapons of men; puts to death whole troops. of 


domettic animals; and attacks young elephants, rhi- 
noceros’s, and fometimes even braves the lion himfelf. 
‘The: 
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The tiger feems to have no other inftin@, but a con- 


fomnymee! fant thirft after blood, a blind fury which knows no 


e 


bounds or diftin€tion, and which often ftimulates him 
to devour his own young, and to tear the mother in 
pieces for endeavouring to defend them. He lies in 
wait on the banks of rivers, &c. where the heat of 
the climate obliges other animals to repair for drink. 
Here he feizes his prey, or rather multiplies his maf- 
facres ; for he no fooner kills one animal, than he flies 
with equal fury upon the next, with no other view but 
to plunge in his head into their bodies and drink their 
blood. However, when he kills a large animal, as a 


~horfe or a buffalo, he fometimes does not tear out the 


entrails on the fpot; but, to prevent any interruption, 
he drags them off to the wood, which he performs with 
incredible fwiftnefs. This is a fufficient fpecimen of the 
{trength of this rapacious animal. 

Neither force, reftraint, or violence, can tame the ti- 
ger. He is equally irritated with good as with bad 
treatment: he tears the hand which nourifhes him with 
equal fury, as that which adminifters blows: he roars 
and is enraged at the fight of every living creature. 
Almoft every natural hiftorian agrees in this horrible 
character. 

There is a fort of cruelty in their devaftations, un- 


‘known to the generous lion; as well as a poltroonry 


in their fudden retreat on any difappointment. ‘ I 
was informed (fays Mr Pennant) by very good autho- 
rity, that in the beginning of this century, fome gentle- 
men and. ladies, being on a party of pleafure, under 
a fhade of trees, on the banks of a river in Bengal, ob- 
ferved a tiger preparing for its fatal {pring ; one of the 


‘ladies, with amazing prefence of mind, laid hold of an 
-umbrella, and furled it full in the animal’s face, which 


inftantly retired, and gave the company opportunity of 
Another par- 


removing from fo terrible a neighbour. 
ty had not the fame good fortune: a tiger darted a- 
smong them while they were at dinner, feized on one 
gentleman, and carried him off, and he never was more 


heard of.”? The tiger attacks all forts of animals, even 
the lion; and it has been known that both have perith- 
ed in their combats. ‘There is in fome parts of India 
a popular notion, that the rhinoceros and the tiger are 
in friendfhip, becaufe they are often found near each 
other. But according to Mr Pennant, the faét is, that the 
rhinoceros, like the hog, loves to wallow in the mire ; 
and on that account frequents the banks of rivers: the 
tiger, to quench its raging thirft, is met with in places 
contiguous to them. 

Pliny has been frequently taken to tafk by the mo- 
derns, for calling the tiger animal tremende velocitatis : 
they allow it great agility in its bounds, but deny it 
fwiftnefs in purfuit. Two travellers of authority, how- 
ever, both eye-witnefles, confirm what Pliny fays: 
the one indeed only mentions in general its vaft fleet- 
nefs; the other faw a trial between one and a {wift 
horfe, whofe rider efcaped merely by getting in time 
amidft a circle of armed men. The chafe of this ani- 


mal was a favourite diverfion with the great Cam-hi, 


the Chinefe monarch, in whofe company our country- 
man Mr Bell *, that faithful traveller, and the Pere Ger- 
bilion, faw thefe proofs of the tiger’s {peed. 

The tiger, according to Mr Pennant, is peculiar to 
Afia; and is found as far north as China and Chinefe 
Tartary, and about lake Aral and the Altaic moun- 
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tains. It inhabitsmount Ararat and Hyrcania, of old 


famous for its wild beafts; but the greateft numbers, | 


the largelt, and the moft cruel, are met with in India 
and its iflands. In Sumatra the natives are fo infa- 
tuated that they feldom kill them, having a notion 
that they are animated by the fouls of their ancefors. 

The tiger has always been a more rare animal than 
the lion; and yet brings forth an equal number of 
young, namely, four or five at a litter. 'T'he female is 
furious at all times; but, when her young are attempted 
to be taken from her, her rage is redoubled: fhe braves 
every danger; fhe purfues the ravifhers, who are obliged, 
when hard preffed, to drop one of the young in order to 
retard her motion ; fhe flops, takes it up, and carries it 
into fome fecret part of the forelt; but the inftantly 
returns and purfues the hunters into their villages or 
boats. 

The tiger moves the fkin of his face, grinds his teeth, 
and roars, like the lion; but the found of his voice is 
different. 

III. The Pardus, or PAanrHER.—It is about the fize 
of a large dog, and has a great refemblance to a do- 
meftic cat. The tongue is rough, and remarkably red; 
the teeth are ftrong and fharp; the fkin is exceedingly 
beautiful, being of a yellow colour, variegated with 
roundifh black fpots, and the hair is fhort. It has a 
cruel and ferocious afpe&t; his motions are brifk and 
lively ; his cry refembles the growl of an enraged dog, 
but is more ftrong and rough. 

The panther inhabits Africa, from Barbary to the 
remoteft parts of Guinea. This {pecies is next in fize 
to the tiger; next to it in cruelty, and in its general 
enmity to the animal creation: it is to Africa what the 
former is to Afia, with this alleviation, that it prefers 
the flefh of brutes to that of mankind ; but when pref- 
fed with hunger, attacks every living creature without 
diftinétion. Its manner of taking its prey is the fame 
with that of the tiger, always by furprife, either lurk- 
ing in thickets or creeping on its belly till it comes 
within reach: it will alfo climb up trees in purfuit of 
monkies and leffer animals; fo that nothing is fecure 
from its attacks. He is not fo perfectly ungovernable 
as the tiger: but, notwithftanding all attempts to ren- 
der him obedient and tra¢table, he may rather be faid 
to be fubdued than tamed ; for he never entirely lofes 
his natural ferocity. Accordingly, when kept with a 
view to the hunting of bucks, goats, or other animals, 
great care is neceflary in training him, and ftill greater 
in condudting him. When leading out to the field, 
they put him in a cageand carry him on acart. When 
the game is fprung, they open the door of the cage; he 
in{tantly {prings towards the animal, often feizes him in 
a few bounds, throws him to the ground, and ftrangles 
him. But, if he happens to mifs his aim, he becomes 
mad with rage, and fometimes falls upon his matter, 
who, in order to prevent accidents of this kind, gene- 
rally carries along with him pieces of flefh, or perhaps 
a lamb or a kid, which he throws to him in order to ap- 
peaie his fury. 

The ancients were well acquainted with thefe ani- 
mals. Thefe, and the leopards, were the Varie and 
Pardi of the old writers: one fhould think that the 
Romans would have exhaufted the defarts of Africa 


‘by the numbers they drew from thence for their public 


fhows. Scaurus exhibited at one time 150 panthers ; 
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Pompey the Great, 410; Auguttus, 420, Probably 


* they thinned the coafts of Mauritania of thefe animals, 


Once. 


Leopard. 


but they ftill fwarm in the fouth¢rn parts of Guinea.— 
Oppian defcribes two fpecies of panthers, a large {pe- 
cies and a {mall one; the firit of which has a fhorter 
tail than the lefler, and may poflibly be this kind.— 
An animal of this {pecies is found in Buckharia, called 
there Babrs it is feven feet long, very deftructive to hor- 
fes, and even camels; the fkin is fine, and valued in Ruffia 
at 11. Sterling.—In China there is a mott remarkable 
kind, called there Louchu, whofe {kins fell at 61. Ster- 
ling a-piece. It mutt here alfo be obferved, that there 
are in the furriers fhops in London, fkins in moft re- 
fpecis refembling thofe of the panther ; which, they 
affure us, come from the Spanifh fettlements in the 
Weft Indies: Thefe fkins equal thofe of the old con- 
tinent in beauty and fize. - 

‘Though M. Buffon denies the panther to be an in- 
habitant of America, yet Mr Pennant is of opinion 
that the fame, or a variety at leaft, inhabits that coun- 
try. 1. The figure of the fpecies defcribed by Fader, 
(Hip. An. Nov. Hifp. p- 498.) under the name of Tigris 
Mexicana, agrees exactly with that of the panther, as 
does alfo the defeription in general. 2. Every other ani- 
mal of this genus, which has yet been difcovered in 
America, is far inferior in fize and flrength to this ; 
whofe common height, Faber fays, is four or five feet, 
and whofe prey is wild cattle, horfes, &c. MM. Con- 
damine, and Le Pere Cajetan Cattaneo, {peak of the 
tigers (i. ¢. the panthers) of America, as equal and 
even fuperior in fize to thofe of Africa, and the colour 
as bright as gold; and Ulloa defcribes them as big as 
little horfes. 3. Notwithitanding the venders of furs 
are not entirely to be relied onas to the countries their 
goods come from, yet the general opinion of the whole 
trade, that thefe {kins were the produ of Spanifh A- 
merica, is a further proof of their being common to 
both continents. 

LV. The Uncia, or Once, is lefs than the panther ; 
the tail is longer ; the hair is likewife longer, and of 
a whitifh grey colour. The once is eafily tamed ; and 
is employed in hunting in feveral parts of Afia, where 
dogs are very {carce. He has not the delicate fcent 
of a dog; does not trace other animals by the {fmell ; 
neither can he run them down in a fair chace } but hies 
in wait for their approach, and then darts upon them 
unawares. He leaps fo nimbly, that he eafily clears a 
ditch or a wall feveral feet high ; befides, he often 
climbs trees, waits till fome animal paffes, and inflant- 
ly leaps upon them. This method of catching their 
prey, is practifed by the panther and leopard, as well as 
by the once.—The once inbabits Barbary, Perfia, Hyr- 
cania, and China; from which laft place the flins are 
brought into Ruffia, and fold for 20s. a-piece. It is 
an animal of a more gentle and mild nature than mof 
of the preceding. It is, like the next f{pecies, ufed for 
the chace of antelopes, and even hares; but, inftead of 
being conveyed ina waggon, is carried on the crupper 
on horfeback. It is under as much command as a {et- 
ting-dog ; returns at the leaft call, and jumps up behind 
its mafter. This animal is fuppofed to be the leffer 
panther of Oppian, and the panthera of Pliny. 

V. The Leopardus or Leorarp, differs from the 
panther and the once, in the beauty of his colour, 
which is a lively yellow, with fmaller fpots than thofe 
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of the two latter, and difpofed in groups. He is lar- 
ger than the ence, and lefs than the panther. He in- 
habits Senegal and Guinea; and fpares neither man 
nor beaft. When beafts of chace fail, the leopards 
defcend from the internal parts of Africa in crowds, 
and make great havock among the numerous herds 
that cover the rich meadows of the lower Guinea, It 
tears its prey to pieces with both claws and teeth ; 
but is always thin, though perpetually devouring. 
The panther is its enemy, and deftroys numbers of 
them. The negrefles make collars of their teeth, and 
attribute to them certain virtues. The negroes take 
thefe animals in pit-falls, covered at the top with flight 
hurdles, on which is placed fome fleth as a bait. They 
make a banquet of their flefh, which is faid to be as 
white as veal, and very well tafted. Leopards fkins 
are often brought to Europe, and reckoned very va- 
luable. In Afia thefe animals are found in the moun- 


tains of Caucafus, from Perfia to India; and alfo in. 


China, where they are called Poupi. By the Bucharian 
traders, who often bring their {kins to Ruffia, they are 
flyled Bars. ‘The leopard inhabits alfo Arabia, where 
it is called Nemr. We are informed by Mr Forfkal, 
that in that country, as well as in Egypt, it will do 
no harm to man unlefs provoked; but will enter 
houfes by night, and deltroy the cats. _ 

VI. The Onca, or American Tiger, (the Jacuar 
of Buffon), is ofa bright tawny colour; the top of the 
back marked with long ftripes of black; the fides 
with rows of irregular oblong {pots ; open in the mid- 
dle, which is of the ground-colour of the hair: the 
thighs and legs are marked with full {pots of black, 
the breaft and belly whitifh: the tail not fo long as 
the body. This {pectes, which grows ‘to the fize of a 
wolf, and even larger, inhabits the hotteft parts of 
South America, from the ifthmus of Darien to Bue- 
nos Ayres. It is fierce, and deftructive to man and 
beaft. Like the tiger, it plunges its head into the 
body of its prey, and fucks out the blood before it 
devours it. It makes a great noife in the night, like 
the howling of a hungry dog; and is a very cowardly 
animal. It is eafily put to flight, either by the fhep- 
herds dogs, or by a lighted torch, being very fearful 
of fire. It lies in ambufh near the fides of rivers ; and 
there is fometimes feen a fingular combat between this 
animal and the crocodile. When the jaguar comes to 
drink, the crocodile, ready to furprife any animal that 
approaches, railes its head out of the water; upon 
which the former inftantly ftrikes its claws into the 
eyes of this dreadful reptile, the only penetrable part, 
who immediately dives under the water, pulling his 
enemy along with it, where they commonly both pe- 
rifh. 

VII. The Pardalis, Mexican panther, or the Ocr- 
Lor of Buffon, has its head, back, upper part of the 
rump, and tail, of a bright tawny ; a black {tripe ex- 
tending along the top of the back, from head to tail; 
and from the noftrils to the corners of the eyes, there 
alfo runs a {tripe of black ; the fides are whitifh, mark- 
ed lengthways with long fripes of black, hollow and 
tawny in the middle, in which are fprinkled fome {mall 
black fpots; the legs are whitifh, varied with {mall 
black fpots; and the tail is alfo varied with {mall fpots 
near its bafe, and larger near the end, which is black. 
It is above four times the fize of a large cat, and 
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ftrongly made. It inhabits Mexico, the neighbour- 
hood of Carthagena, and Brafil. It lives in the moun- 
tains ; and is very voracious, but fearful of mankind; 
preying on young calves, and different forts of game. 
It lurks amidft the leaves of trees ; and fometimes will 
extend itfelf along the boughs as if dead, till the 
monkies, tempted by their natural curiofity, approach- 
ing to examine it; become its prey. 

VIII. The Fubata, or Huntinc Leoparp, ( Gue- 
pard Buff. ) is of the fize of a large grehound, of a long 
make, with a narrow chelt and long legs. The colour 
of the body is a light tawny brown marked with num- 
bers of {mall round black fpots; the neck is fhagey, 
and the tail is longer than the body. It inhabits In- 
dia; where it is tamed, and trained for the chace of 
antelopes. For this purpofe it is carried in a {mall 
kind of waggon, chained and hoodwinked, till it ap- 
proaches the herd: when firft unchained, it does not 
immediately make its attempt, but winds along the 
ground, flopping and concealing itfelf till it gets a pro- 
per advantage, and then darts on the animals with fur- 
prifing {wiftnefs. It overtakes them by the rapidity 
of its bounds : but if it does not fucceed in its firft ef- 
forts, confifting of five or fix amazing leaps, it miffes 
its prey : lofing its breath, and finding itfelf unequal 
in {peed, it ftands ftill, gives up the point for that time; 
and readily returns to its mafter. This {pecies is cal- 
led in India, Chittah. It is ufed for the taking of 


jackals, as well as other animals. 


IX. The Difcolor, or Brack Tier, (Couguar Noir, 


Buff.), is covered with fhort very gloffy hairs of a 
duiky colour; the throat, belly, and infide of the legs, 
white. It grows to the fize of a heifer of a year old, 
and has vaft Rrength in its limbs. It inhabits Brafil 
and Guiana; and is a cruel and fierce beaft, but hap- 
pily is a fearce fpecies. 

X, The Concolor, or Puma (Couguar, Buff.) has a 
very {mall head, ears a little pointed, and eyes large. 
The back, neck, rump, fides, are of pale brownith red, 
mixed with dufky hairs; the breaft, belly, and infide 
of the legs, cinereous. The tail is dufky and ferrugi- 
nous, the tip. black ; and the teeth are ofa vatt fize. 
It is long bodied, and high on its legs; the length 
from nofe to tail five feet three inches, of the tail two 
feet eight. - This animal inhabits the continent of A- 
merica, from Canada to Brafil: in South America is 
called Puma, and by Europeans miftaken for the lion. 
It is the fcourge of the colonies of the hotter parts of 
America, being fierce and ravenous to the higheft de- 
gree. It fwimsover the broad rivers ; attacks the cattle 
tm the very inclofures ; and when preffed with hunger, 
fpares not even mankind. In North America. their 
fury feems to be fubdued by the rigor of the climate ; 
and the f{malleft cur, in company with its mafter, 
makes them feck for fecurity, by running up trees ; 
but then they are equally deftru@ive to domeftic ani- 
mals, and are the greateft nuifance the planter has : 
when they lay in. wait for the moofe, or other; deer, 
they lie clofe on the branch of fome tree till the ani- 
mal paffes beneath, when they drop.upon and foon de- 
Rroy them. ‘They alfo make: wolves. their prey :. In 
the Mufeum of the Royal Society, there is the {kin of 
one which was killed juit as it had pulled down a 
wolf. When it has fatisfied itfelf with eating, it care- 
Bully conceals the reft of the carcafe, covering it with 
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leaves: if any othér touches the relics, it never comes 
near them again. It fometimes purslike a cat, and at 
other times makes a great howling. The fur is foft, 
and of fome value among the Indians, who cover them. 
felves with it during winter; and who alfo eat the 
fleth, which is faid to be as good and as white as veal. 
XI. The Tigrina, or Marcay of Buffon, is about 
the fize of a common cat. The upper part of the 
head, the neck, back, fides, fhoulders, and thighs, are 
of a bright tawny-colour: the face is ftriped down- 
wards with black: the fhoulders and body are marked 
with ftripes and oblong large black fpots; the legs 
with {mall {pots : the thighs are whitith, {potted with 
black: The ‘tail is very long, marked with black, 
tawny and grey. It inhabits South America, where 
it lives on the feathered game and on poultry. It is 
untameable. It makes a noife like the common cat j 


lives much in trees ; is very ative, and goes by bounds 
the year, 


or leaps. It brings forth in all feafons of 
in hollow trees, and has two at a time. 

XII. The Capenfis, Cape Tiger, 
the Cape, is the N/uffiiof Labat, who was the firft who 
noticed this fpecies, which he defcribes as ** of the 
fize of a dog, with a coat as much ftriped and varied 
as that of a tiger. Its appearance befpeaks cruelty, 
and its eyes fiercenefs; but it is cowardly, and gets 
its prey only by cunning and infidious arts.” All 
thefe charaéters are perfeétly applicable to the Cape 
cat ; and it feems the animal is found in all parts of 
Africa, from Congo to the Cape of Good ‘Hope, in 
an extent of country of about eleven degrees of latit 
tude. Kolben alfo fpeaks of a tiger buth-cat, which 
he defcribes as the largeft of all the wild cats of the 
Cape countries, and as {potted fomething like a tiger: 
A flin of this animal was feen- by Mr Pennant ind 
furrier’s fhop in London, who thought it came from 
the Cape of Good Hope ; from this fkin Mr Pennant 
gave the firft defcription which could be of any utility 
to a natural hiftorian. All'the other authors mention 
this animal in a vague manner. When Dr Forfter 
touched the fecond time at the Cape of Good Hope 
in the year 1775, an animal of this fpecies was offered 
him to purchafe ; but he refufed buying it becaufe it 
had a broken leg, which made him apprehenfive of 
lofing it by death during the paflage from the Cape 
to London. It was very gentle and tame. It was 
brought in a bafket to his apartment, where he kept 
it above 24 hours ; which gave him the opportunity of 
defcribing it more accurately than had hitherto been 
done, and of obferving its manners and economy. 
Thefe he found to be perfectly analogous to thofe of 
our domeftic cats. It ate frefh raw meat, and was ve- 
ry much attached to its feeders and benefa@tors : tho? 


‘it had broke the fore leg by accident, it neverthelefs 


was very eafy. After it had been feveral times fed 
by our author, it foon followed him like a tame faz 
vourite cat. It liked to be ftroked and careffed ; it 
rubbed its head and back always again{t the perfon’s 


cloaths who fed it, and defired to be made much of. 


It purred as.our domeftic ‘cats-do when they are plea- 
fed. It had: been taken when quite young in the 
woods, and was not above eight or nine months old ; 
but had already very nearly, if not quite, attained its. 
full growth. The Doétor was told, that the tiger- 


cats live in mountainous and woody trafts; and tht: 
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in their wild ftate they are very great deftroyers of 
hares, rabbits, yerbuas, young antelopes, lambkins, 
and of all the feathered tribe. A very particular tech- 
nical defcription of this {pecies is given in the Phil. 
Tranf. vol. 71. p. 4. with a figure, which the reader 
will fee copied among other fpecies in our plates. 

XIII. The Catus, or Car. 

1. The ferus, or wild cat, is three or four times as 
large as the houfe cat; the head larger, and the face 
flatter. The teeth and claws are tremendous: its mufcles 
very ftrong, as being formed for rapine: the tail is of 
a moderate length, but very thick, marked with alter- 
nate bars of black and white, the end always black: 
the hips and hind part of the lower joints of the leg are 
black: the fur is very foft and-fine.. The general 
colour of thefe animals is of a yellowifh white, mixed 
with a deep grey: thefe colours, though they appear at 
firft fight confufedly blended together, yet ona clofe 
infpeétion will be found to be difpofed like the freaks 
on the fkin of the tiger, pointing from the back down- 
wards, rifing fyom.a black lift that runs from the head 
along the middle of the back to the fail. 

This animal, with us, may be called the Briti/h tiger. 
It is the fierceft and moft deftru€live beaft we have; ma- 
king dreadful havock among our poultry, lambs, and 
kids. It inhabits the moft mountainous and woody 
parts of thefe iflands, living moftly in trees, and feed- 
ing only by night. It. multiplies as faft as our com- 
mon cats; and often the females of the latter will quit 
their domeftic mates, and return home pregnant by the 
former.. 

They are taken. either in-traps or by fhooting : 
in the latter cafe, it is very dangerous only to wound 
them; for they will attack the perfon who injured 


‘them, and have ftrength enough to be no defpicable 


enemy. Wild cats were formerly reckoned among the 
beafts of chace; as appears by the charter of Ri- 
chard II. to the abbot of. Peterborough, giving him 
leave to hunt the hare, fox, and wild cat. ‘Lhe ufe of 
the fur was in lining of robes: but it was efteemed not 
of the moft luxurious kind; for it was ordained, ‘ that 
no abbefs or nun fhould ufe more coftly apparel than 
fach as is made of lambs or cats fikins.’? In much ear- 
lier times it was alfo the object of the fportfman’s di- 
verfion. 

This animal is the ftock or origin of the domeftic 
cat in all its varieties. —It inhabits the woods of moft 
parts of Europe, but none are found in the vaft woods 
of Ruffia or Siberia. It dwells with the common lynx 
in all the wooded parts of the mountains of Caucafus 
and their neighbourhood 3 and is moft deftructive to 
lambs, kids, fawns, and to all forts of feathered game. 

2, The domefticus, or tame cat, is fo well known, that, 
it requires no defcription. 
domeflic. Although when young they are playful and 
gay, they poflefs at the fame time an innate malice and 
perverfe difpofition, which increafes as they grow up, 
and which education learns them to conceal, but never 
to fubdue. Conftantly bent upon theft and rapine, 
though in a domeflic fate, they are full of cunning 
and diffimulation ; they conceal all their defigns ; 
{eize every opportunity of doing mifchief, and then fly 
from punifament. They eafily take on the habits of 
fociety, but never its manners; for they have only the 
appearance of friend{hip. and attachment. This difin- 
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their movements and the ambiguity. of their looks. 
In a word, the cat is totally deftitute of friendfhip; he 
thinks and a@s for himfelf alone. He loves eafe,, 
fearches for the fofteft and warmelt places to repofe 
himfelf. The cat is likewife extremely amorous; and, 
which is very fingular, the female is more ardent than 
the male: fhe not only invites, but fearches after and 
calls upon him to fatisfy the fury of her defires; and, 
if the male difdains.or flies fram her, fhe purfues, bites, 
and in a manner compels him, This heat of paffion in, 
the females lafts but nine or ten days, and happens twice 
in the year, namely, in the {pring and autumn ; how~- 
ever, in fome it happens thrice or four times in the year. 
The female goes with young 55 or 58 days, and ge- 
nerally produces four or five ata litter. As the male 
has an inclination to deftroy the young, the female 
takes care to conceal them from him; and, when fhe 
is apprehenfive of a difcovery, fhe takes them up in her 
mouth one by one, and hides them in holes or inaccef- 
fible places. When fhe has nurfed a few weeks, fhe 
brings them mice, {mall birds, &c. in order to learn 
them to eat flefh. But it is worth notice, that thefe 
careful and tender mothers fometimes become unnatu- 
rally cruel, and devour their own offspring. 

The cat is incapable. of reftraint, and confequently 
of being educated to any extent. However, we are 
told, that the Greeks in the ifland of Cyprus trained 
this animal to catch and devour ferpents, with which 
that ifland was greatly infefled. This, however, was 
not the effe&t of obedience, but of a general taite for 
flaughter ;' for he delights in watching, attacking, and 
deftroying all kinds of weak animals indifferently. He 
has.no delicacy of fcent, like the dog; he hunts only 
by the eye: neither does he properly purfue; he only 
lies in wait, and attacks animals by furprife; and after 
he has caught them, he fports with and torments them 
along time, and at laft kills them (when his belly is 
full), purely to gratify his fanguinary appetite. A 

The eye of the cat differs greatly from that of moft, 
other animals. The pupil is capable of a great degree. 
of contraction and dilatation. It is narrow and contrac- 
ted like a line during the day, round and wide in the 
dark. It is from this conformation of the eye that the, 
cat fees beft in the night, which gives him a great ad-, 
vantage in difcovering and. feizing his prey. 

Although cats live in our houfes, they can hardly be 
called domeftic animals ; they may rather be faid to en- 
joy full liberty ; for they never a&, but according to. 
their own inclination, Befides, the greateft part of 
them are half wild: they do not know their matters ;, 
and frequent only the barns, out-houfes, &c. unlefs when 
preffed with hunger, 

Cats havea natural antipathy at water and cold. © 
They likewife hate bad fmells; but they have an affection 
for certain aromatic fmells, and are tranfported with the 
root of the yalerian. ‘ 

Catstake about 18 months before they come to their. 
full growth; but they are capable of propagation in 
12 months, and retain this faculty all their life, which 
generally extends to nine or ten years. They eat flowly, 
and are peculiarly fond of fith. They drink frequently ;, 
their fleep is light 5 and they often affume the appear- 
ance of. fleeping, when in reality they are meditating: 
mifchief. They walk foftly, and without making any, 
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noife. As their hair is always dry, it eafily gives out 
an eleétrical fire, which becomes vifible when rubbed 
acrofsin the dark. Their eyes likewife fparkle in the 

- dark like diamonds.—The cat, when pleafed, purrs, 
and moves its tail: when angry, it f{pits, hifles, and 
ftrikes with its foot. It wafhes its face with its fore- 
foot (Linnzus fays, at the approach of a ftorm): it al- 
ways lights on its feet: it is even proverbially tenaci- 
ous of life. 

Our anceftors feem to have had a high fenfe of the 
utility of this animal. That excellent prince Hoel dda, 
or Howel the Good, did not think it beneath him 
(among his laws relating to the prices, &c. of animals*), 
to include that of the cat; and to defcribe the qualities 
it ought to have. The price of a kitten before it could 
fee was to be a penny; till it caught a moufe, two- 
pence; when it commenced moufer, four pence. It 
was required befides, that it fhould be perfe@ in its 
fenfes of hearing and feeing, be a good moufer, have 
the claws whole, and be a good nurfe: but if it failed 
in any of thefe qualities, the feller was to forfeit to the 
buyer the third part of its value. If any one ftole or 
killed the cat that guarded the prince’s granary, he was 
to forfeit a milch-ewe, its fleece and lamb; or as much 
wheat as, when poured on a cat fufpended by its tail 
{the head touching the floor), would form a heap high 
enough to cover the tip of the former. This laft quo- 
tation is not only curious, as being an evidence of the 
fimplicity of ancient manners, but it almoft proves to 
a demonftration, that cats are not aborigines of thefe 
iflands, or known to the earlieft mhabitants. The large 
prices fet on them (if we confider the high value of 


§ Anno 948, {pecie at that time +), and the great care taken of the 
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improvement and breed of an animal that multiplies fo 
faft, are almoft certain proofs of their being little known 
at that period. 

b, The Angorenfis, or cat of Angora, with hair of a 
filvery whitenefs and filky texture, and very long, efpe- 
cially about the neck, where it forms a fine ruff. Itisa 
large variety; found about Angora, thefame country which 
produces the fine-haired goat. It degenerates after the 
firft generation in our climate. A variety of this kind 
ts found in China with pendent ears, of which the Chi- 
nefe are very fond, and ornament their necks with filver 
collars. They are cruel enemies to rats, and fuppofed 
to be the domeftic animals which the Chinefe call 
fumxi. : 

c, The Hifpanicus, or tortoife-fhell cat, has the hair 
varied wlth black, white, and orange. 

d, The Czruleus, or blue cat, a variety of a dun 
colour, or greyifh black. It is much cultivated in Si- 
beria on account of its fine fur; but was brought there, 
as well as the other domeftic kinds, by the Ruffians. 

e, The Ruber, or wild red cat of Kolben, has a 
ftreak of bright red runnitig along the ridge of the back 
to the tail, and lofing itfelf in the grey and white on 
the fides. ‘The fkins are faid to give eafe in the gout, 
and are much valued on that account at the Cape. 

/ XIV. The Manuu, with the tail longer than that 
of the domettic cat, befet thickly with hair, and of an 
equal thicknefs in all parts; encigcled with ten black 
rings, the three next to the tip almoft touching one 
another, the reft more remote. It is about the fize of 
a fox. The hmbs are very rokuft ; in which, and in 
colour, this animal greatly refembles a lynx, afterwards 
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deferibed. Tt inhabits all the middle part of northern 


Afia, from the Yaik, or Ural as it is now called, to the 
very Amur, It loves open, woodlefs, and rocky coun- 
tries, and preys on the leffer quadrupeds. 

XV. ‘The Lynx is about 24 feet long and 15 inches 
high. - He has a great refemblance to the common cat; 
but his ears are longer, and his tail is much fhorter : 
his hair is ftreaked with yellow, white, and black. co- 
lours. 
of Europe, Afia, and America. His eyes are brilliant, 
his afpect is foft, and his air is gay and fprightly. Like 
the cat, he covers his urine with earth ; he howls fome- 
thing like the wolf, and is heard at a confiderable di- 
ftance ; he does not run like the dog or wolf, but walks 
and leaps like a-cat; he purfues his prey even to the 
tops of trees; neither wild cats nor {quirrels can efcape 
him; he lies in wait for ftags, goats, hairs, &c. and 
darts fuddenly upon them; he feizes them by the throat 
and fucks their blood, then opens the head and -eats 
the brain; after this, he frequently leaves them, and 
goes in queft of frefh prey. The colaur of his fkin 


changes according to the feafon or the climate; the 


winter furs are more beautiful than thofe of fummer. 
Thefe furs are valuable for their foftuefs and warmth : 
numbers are annually imported from North America, 
and the north of Europe and Afia; the farther north 
and eaft they are taken, the whiter they are, and the 
more diftin@. the fpots. Of thefe the moft elegant 


kind is called irbys, whofe fkin fells on the fpot for one 
pound Sterling.. ‘be ancients * celebrated the great * Pip, 
vill. 8. ; 
XXVill. 8, @ 


quicknefs of the lynx’s fight; and feigned that its urine 
was converted into a precious ftone. . 

XVI. The Serva, has the upper part of the body 
of a dufky colour, interfperfed with round black Spots; 
the belly, and the orbits of the eye, are white. This ani- 
mal, which is very fierce and untameable, inhabits the 
woods in the mountainous parts of India; where it lives 
in trees, and breeds in them. It fearcely ever defcends 
on the ground; but leaps with great agility from tree 
to tree. It is called by the natives of Malabar the 
maraputé, by the Portuguefe the /erval. 

XVII. The Cuaus, or Cafpian Lynx, has a round 
head, a little more oblong than that of the common 


“eat; fhining rettlefs eye, witha moft brilliant golden 


pupil; ears ere&, oval, and lined with white hairs, 
their outfide reddifh, their fummits tufted with black. 
The hairs are coarfer than thofe of the cat or common 
lynx, but lefs fo than thofe of the wolf, They are 
fhorteft on the head, but on the top of the back are 
above two inches long. 'The colour of the head and 
body is ayellowifh brown: the breaft and belly of a bright 
brown nearly orange. The tail reaches only to the 
flexure of the leg; is thick and cylindric; of the fame 
colour with the back, tipped with black, and thrice 
obfcurely annulated with black near the end. In ge- 
neral appearance it has the form of the domeftic cat. 
Irs length is 2} feet from the nofe to the bafe of 
the tail: its tail little more than 11 inches: its 
height before is 19 inches; behind, 20. It is fome- 
times found larger, there being inflances of its reach- 
ing the length of 3 feet from the nofe to the 
tail. This animal, which has been but lately dif. 
covered, inhabits the reeds and woods in the marfhy 
parts that border on the weftern fides of the Cafpian 
Sea, particularly about the caflle Kiflar on the iver 
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Trerek, and in the Perfian provinces ‘of Ghilan and Ma- 


* fenderan, and frequent about the mouth of the Kur, 
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the ancient Cyrus.—In manners, voice, and food, it 
agrees with the wild cat. It conceals itfelf in the day, 
and wanders over the flooded tracks in fearch ef prey ; 
feeding on rats, mice, and birds, but feldom climbing 
trees. It is exceflively fierce, and never frequents the 
haunts of mankind. It is fo impatient of captivity, 
that one which was taken in a trap, and had a leg 
broken, refufed for many days the food placed by it ; 
but in its fury devoured the fra€tured limb, with pieces 
of the ftake it was faftened ‘to, and broke all its teeth 
in the phrenfy of its rage. 

XVIII. The Caracal, Stvan Guusn, or Perfian 


- Lynx, with a lengthened face and {mall head; very long, 


flender ears, terminated with a long tuft of black hairs; 
eyes fmall: the upper part of the body is of a very 
pale reddifh brown ; and the belly and breaft are whi- 
tifh: ‘the limbs are ftrong and pretty long; and the 
tail is about half the length of the body. Thefe ani- 
mals inhabit Perfia, India, and Barbary; where they 
are often brought up tame, and ufed in the chace of 
leffer quadrupeds, and the larger fort of birds, fuch as 
cranes, pelicans, peacocks, &c. which they furprife 
with great addrefs. When they feize their prey, they 
hold it fa with their mouth, and lie for a time mo- 
tionlefs on it. They are faid to attend the lion, and 
to feed on the remains of the prey which that animal 
leaves. They are fierce when provoked: Dr Charleton 
fays, he faw one fall on a hound, which it killed and 
tore to pieces in a momient, notwiehiteddinig the dog 
defended itfelf tothe utmoft.—The Arabian writers call 
it anak el ard; and fay, that it hunts like the panther, 
jumps up at cranes as they fly, and covers its fteps when 
tani: 

The Lisyaw Lynx is a variety, with fhort black tufts 
to the ears, which are white within, and of a lively red 
without ; the tail white at the tip, annulated with four 
black rings, with black marks behind the four legs. 
It is greatly inferior in fize to the former; not larger 
than a common cat. It inhabits both Libya and Bar- 
bary. 

XIX. The Rufa, or Bog Lynx, with a fhort tail, 
yale irides, and upright fharp-pointed ears; tufted 
with long black hairs: the colour of the head, back, 
fides, and exterior parts of the legs, bright bay, ob- 
feurely marked with dufky fpots: from beneath each 
eye certain long black firipes, of an incurvated form, 
mark the cheeks; which, with the upper and under 
lip, whole under fide of the body, and infides of the 
legs, are white: the upper part of the tail is barred 
with dufky flrokes; and next the end, one of a deep 
black ; its tip and under fide are white. This animal, 
which is about twice the bignefs of a large’cat, inhabits 
the inner parts of the province of New York. 

XX. The Canapian Lynx, with pale yellow eyes, 
and erect ears tufted with black long hair. The body 
is covered with foft and long fur, cinereous tinged with 
tawny, and marked with dufky {pots, more or lefs vi- 
fible in different fubjeAs, dependent on the age or fea- 
fon in which the animal is killed: the legs are {trong 
and thick; the claws large. It is about three times the 
fize of a common cat: the tail is only four inches long, 
tipt with black. This fpecies inhabits the vaft forelts 
of North America. It is called in Canada & chat-cervier, 
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or de foup-cervier, on account of its being fo deftrudive 
to deer; which it drops on from the trees, like the 
puma, and, fixing on the jugular vein, never quits its 


hold till the exhaufted animal falls through lofs of blood. 


The Englifh call it a wild cat. It is very deltruétive 
to their young pigs, poultry, and all kind of game. 
The fins are in high efteem for the foftnefs and warm- 
nefs of the fur; and great numbers are annually im- 
ported into Europe. 

XXI. The Mountain Lynx, or Cat-a-MOUNTAIN, 
upright pointed ears, marked with two brown bars; with 
the head and upper part of the body of areddifh Brow a, 
with long narrow ftripes of black; the fides and legs 
with {mall round fpots: the chin and throat are of a 
clear white; the belly of a dull white. The length of 
the animal, from nofe to tail, is two feet and a half; of 
the tail, eight inches. It inhabits North America; and 
is faid to be a gentle animal, and to grow very fat. 

FELL (Dr John), a very learned Englifh divine 
and bifhop, entered a fludent-at Chrift-church, Oxford) 
1636. In.1648, he was ejected by the parliamentary 
vifitors, being then in holy orders: and from that time 
to the reftoration hved at Oxford a retired and ftudious 
life. He was’ inftalled canon of Chrift-church, July 
1660; and the year following, dean of that church ; 
in which places he'did great fervices to the college, and 
reformed feveral abufes. He was confecrated bifhop 
of Oxford in 1675; and had leave to hold his deanry in 
commendam, that he might continue his fervices to the 
college and-univerfity. Ele publifhed feveral works, and. 
died in 1686. 

FELLING of Timaer.—Many circumftances are 
well known and conftantly obferved in the felling of 
timber for building, which, though to a haity obfer- 
ver they might appear trifling, yet prove, on experi- 
ence, to be of the utmoft confequence. One thing ob- 
ferved by M. de Buffon, which very greatly increafes 
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the folidity and flrength of timber, is, that the trees: 


intended to be felled for fervice fhould firft be flripped 


of their bark, and fuffered to ftand and die upon the 
fpot before the cutting. The fappy part or blea of 
the oak, becomes by this means as hard and firm as 
the heart; and the real ftrength and denfity of the 
wood has been proved, by many experiments, to be 
greatly increafed by it: nor is this a practice of any 
detriment to the proprietor, fince the remaining ftumps 
of thefe trees fend up their young fhoots as vigorouf- 
ly as if they had been cut down in their natural con- 
dition. 

When any tree is to be cut down for timber, the firlt 
thing to be taken care of is a fkilful difbranching of 
fuch limbs as may endanger in its fall: many trees are 
utterly {poiled for want of a previous care of this kind. 
In arms of timber that are very great, it is always ne- 
ceflary to chope or fink in them clofe to the bole, aud 
then meeting it with down-right itrokes, it will be 
fevered from the tree without f{plitting. In felling the 
tree, take care always to cut it as clofe to the ground 
as poffible, unlefs it is intended to be grubbed up: and 
the doing that is of advantage both to the timber and 
to the wood; for timber is never fo much valued, if it 
be known to grow out of old ftocks. 

FELLOWSHIP, Company, or Difributive- bis 
portion, in arithmetic. See AgirHMmeTic, n° 
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FELO nz sg, in law, a perfon that lays deliberate. 
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ly: violent hands on himfelf, and is the occafion of his 
untimely death, whether by hanging, drowning, flab- 
bing, fhooting, or any other way. 

FELON, in law, a perfon guilty of felony. See 
FEtony. 

FELONY, in the general acceptation of the law, 
comprifes every f{pecies of crime, which occafions at 
common law the forfeiture of lands or goods. This 
moft frequently happens in thofe crimes for which a 
capital punifhment either is or was to be inflicted: for 
thofe felonies that are called clergyable, or to which the 
benefit of clergy extends, were anciently punifhed with 
death in all lay, or unlearned, offenders; though now, 
by the flatute-law, that punifhment is for the firft offence 
univerfally remitted. ‘Treafon itfelf, fays Sir Edward 
Coke, was anciently comprifed under the name of /e- 
lony: and in confirmation of this we may obferve, that 
the flatute of treafons, 25 Edw. III. ¢. 2. fpeaking 
ef fome dubious crimes, direéts a reference to parlia- 
ment ; that it may be there adjudged, ‘* whether they 
be treafon or other felony.” AH treafons, therefore, 
‘ftriGily fpeaking, are felonies; though all felonies are not 
treafon. And to this alfo we may add, that all offen- 
¢es, now capital, are in fome degree or other felony : 
but this is likewife the cafe with fome other offences, 
which are not punifhed with death ; as fuicide, where 
the party is already dead; homicide by chance-med- 
ley, or in felf-defence; and petit-larceny, or pilfering ; 
all which are (ftritly {peaking ), felonies, as they fub- 
ject the committers of them to forfeitures. So that, 
upon the whole, the only adequate definition of felony 
feems to be that which is before laid down; viz. an 
offence which occafions a total forfeiture of either lands 
or goods, or both, at the common law; and to which 
capital or other punifhment may be fuperadded, accord- 
ing to the degree of guilt. 

To explain this matter a little farther : The word /- 


tony, or felonia, is of undoubted feodal original, being 


frequently to be met with in the books of feuds, &c. 
but the derivation of it has much puzzled the juridical 
lexicographers, Pratzus, Calvinus, and the relt: fome 
deriving it from the Greek, gs, “ an impoftor or de- 


ceiver ;”? others from the Latin, fallo fefell, to counte- 


nance which they would have it called fellonia. Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, as his manner is, has given us a ftill ftranger 
etymology; that it is crimen animo felleo perpetratum, 
‘* with a bitter or gallifh inclination.”? But all of them 
agree in the defeription, that it is fuch a crime as works 
a forfeiture of all the offender’slands or goods. And 
this gives great probability to Sir Henry Spelman’s 
‘Teutonic or German derivation of it: in which lan- 
guage indeed, as the word is clearly of feodal original, 
we ought rather to look for its fignification, than a- 
mong the Greeks and Romans. Fe-/on then, accord- 
ing to him, is derived from two northern words: 
PEE, which fignifies (we well know) the fief, feud, 
or beneficiary eftate ; and Lon, which figuifies price or 
value. Felony is therefore the fame as pretium feudi, 
the confideration for which a man gives up his fief; as 
we fay in common fpeech, fuch an aé is as much as 
your life, or eftate is worth. In this fenfe it will 
clearly fignify the feodal forfeiture, or at by which an 
eftate is forfeited, or efcheats, to the lord. 


To confirm this, we may obferve, that it is in this. 
. fenfe, of forfeiture to the lord, that the feodal writers 
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conftantly ufe it.~ For all thofe afts, whether of acri+ Felony, 
minal nature or not, which at this day are generally “ 
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forfeitures of copyhold eftates, are ftyled felonie in the 
feodal law; “ fcilicet, per quas feudum amittitur.”’ As 
‘fi domino defervire nolucrit s—fi per annum et diem 
cefaverit in petenda inveftitura;—fi dominum cjuravit, 
i.e. negavit fe a domino feudum habere 3—Jfi a domina in 
jus eum vocanie, ter citatus non comparuerit ;’’—all thefe; 
with many others, are ftill caufes of forfeiture in our 
copyhold eftates, and were denominated felonies by the 
feodal conftitations. So likewife injuries of a more 
{ubftantial or criminal nature were denominated felonies, 
that is, forfeitures: as aflaulting or beating the lord; 
vitiating his wife or daughter, “ff dominum cucurb i- 
taverit, 1. e. cum uxore ejus concubuerit ;”’ all thefe are 
c{teemed felonies, and the latter is exprefsly fo deno- 
minated, “fi fecerit feloniam, dominum forte cucurbie 
tando. And as thefe contempts, or fmaller offences, 
were felonies or ats of forfeiture, of courfe greater 
crimes, as murder and robbery, fell under the fame de- 
nomination. On the other hand, the lord might be 
guilty of felony, or forfeit his feignory to the vaffal, by 
the fame a& as the vaffal would have forfeited his feud 
to the lord. ‘* Si dominus commifit feloniam, per quain 
vafallus amitteret feudum f; eam commiferit in domi- 
num, feudi proprietatem etiam dominus perdere debet.?? 


One inftance given of this fort of felony in the lord ig — 


beating the fervant of his vaffal, fo as that he lofes his 
fervice ; which feems merely in the nature of a civil in- 
jury, fo far as it refpes the vaffal. And all thefe felo- 
nies were to be determined, ‘ per laudamentum five ju- 
dictum parium fuorum,’” in the lord’s court ; as with us 
forfeitures of copyhold lands are prefentable by the 
homage in the court-baron. 

Felony, and the act of forfeiture to the lord, being 
thus fynonymous terms in the féodal law, we may eafi- 
ly trace the reafon why, upon the introduction of that, 
law into England, thofe crimes which induced fuch 
forfeiture or efcheat of lands (and, by a {mall deflexion 
from the original fenfe, fuch as induced. the forfeiture 
of goods alfo) were denominated fe/onics. Thus it was: 
that fuicide, robbery, and rape, were felonies ; that is, 
the confequence of fuch crimes was forfeiture ; till by 
long ufe we began to fignify by the term of felony. 
the actual crime committed, and not the penal confe- 
quence. And upon this fyftem only can we account 
for the caufe, why treafon in ancient times was held: 
to be a {pecies of felony ; viz. becaufe it induced a for- 
feiture. 

Hence it follows, that capital punifhment does by no 
means enter into the true idea and definition of felony. 
Felony may be without infli@ing capital peuifhment, 
as in the cafes inftanced of felf-murder, excufable ho- 
micide, and petit larceny: and it is poffible that capi~ 
tal punifhments may be inflited, and yet the offence 
be no felony; as in cafe of herefy by the common 
law, which, though capital, never worked any forfei- 
ture of lands or goods, an infeparable incident to felo-. 
ny- And of the fame nature was the puithment of 
ftanding mute, without pleading to an indiftment ; 
which at the common law was capital, but without anyt 
forfeiture, therefore fuch flanding mute was no felony. 
In fhort, the true criterion of felony is forfeiture : for, 
as Sir Edward Coke juftly obferves, in all felonies 
which are punifhable with death, the offender lofes bi 
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Felt, his lands in fee-fimple, and alfo his goods and chattels; 
Felt-fpar- in fuch as are not punifhable, his goods and chattels 


only. 
‘The idea of felony is indeed fo generally conneéted 


with that of capital punifhment, that we find it hard 
to feparate them; and to this ufage the interpretations 
of the law do now conform. And therefore, ifa ftatute 
makes any new offence felony, the law implies that it 
fhall be punifhed with death, viz. by hanging, as well 
as with forfeiture: unlefs the offender prays the be- 
nefit of clergy; which all felons are intitled once 
to have, unlefs the fame is exprefsly taken away by 
flatute. 

Felonies by ftatute are very numerous; and as this 
work will not admit of a proper enumeration, we muft 
tefer to the T'able of the quarto edition of the Statutes, 
where they are fet forth in alphabetical order. 

FELT, in commerce, a fort of ftuff deriving all 
its confiftence merely from being fulled, or wrought 
with lees and fize, without either fpinning or wea- 
ving. 

Felt is made either of wool alone, or of wool and 
hair. Thofe of French make, 31 yards long, and 12 
broad, for cloaks, pay each 21. 148. 142%. on im- 
portation ; and draw-back 11. 12s. 3d. om exporting 
them again. 

Fexr-Spar, or Rhombic Quartz, the petunife of the 
Chinefe, a genus of filiceous earths, according to 
Cronftedt, refembling the jafper in moft refpedcts. Its 
German name is fe/d-/pat, from the word feld, which 
fignifies a field, and likewife a compartment or regular 
furface. Hence, according to Mr Forfter, the word 
feld-/pat fignifies a {par compofed of little compart- 
ments of rhombic or other figures. It ftrikes fire 
with fleel, and melts in a violent heat. M. Bayen, 
who analyfed it by acids, obtained a confiderable quan- 
tity of argillaceous and filiceous carths, a fmaller quan- 
tity of magnefia, and a flill fmaller of calcareous earth 
and iron. It is found either fparry or cryftallized. 
The former fpecies has feveral varieties. 1. White. 
2. Reddifh brown, occurring in the Swedifh and o- 
ther granites. 3. Pale yellow. 4. Greenifh, refem- 
bling the fchorl or cockle fpar, but lefs fufible, and 
more irregular in the figure. The cryftallized kind is 
found in an iron mine in Weftmanland in Sweden, fel- 
dom in the form of veins, and ftill more rarely contti- 
tuting the fubftance of whole mountains, but general- 
ly mixed either with quartz or mica; in which cafe it 
is called granite, When mixed with jafper, along with 
fome particles of quartz, cockle, and horn-blende, it is 
named porphyry. 

Another kind of this ftone, named by M. Bayen 
white felt-[par, is found in the duchy of Lorrain. It 
is of an opaque white colour, fpotted on the outfide 
with ochre. It confifts of fhining particles, which 

ive it a {parry appearance: it is very hard, and 
firikes fire with fteel, is affe&ted by acids; and when 
analyfed by them, appears to contain one half its 
weight of filiceous earth, the other being compofed of 
magnefia and iron. 

Analogous to the felt-fpar is that beautiful ftone 
named Labrador-flone, lately brought to Europe. It 
was difcovered fome years ago by the Moravians, who 
have a colony among the Efquimaux, in the country 
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of Labrador in North America. It is found of a light Felt-fpar 
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or deep-grey colour, but for the moft part of a blackith 


grey. When held in the light in various pofitions, it Felucca. ) 


difcovers a variety of colours, fuch as the blue of lapis 
lazuli, gra{s-green, appleegreen, pea-green, and fome- 
times, but more feldom, a citron-yellow, Sometimes 
it has a colour between that of red copper and tom- 
buck-grey ; at other times the colours are between grey 
and violet. - For the moft part thefe colours are in 
{pots, but fometimes in ftripes on the fame piece. The 
ftones are found in pretty large angular pieces, appear 
foliated when broken, and the fragments of a rhom- 
boidal figure. Their f{pecific gravity is about ainss, 
and in other refpedts they agree with the felt-fpar. 
Werner informs us, that he has feen a piece of felt2 
{par at Gayer, which fhowed a great variety of co- 
lours, but very pale. 

Mr Kirwan obferves on the felt-fpar, in general, 
that it is found of. many different colours, as white, 
yellow, red, brown, green, violet, &c. fometimes. 
cryftallized in rhombs, cubes, or parallelopipeds; at 
other times without aay regular figure. It breaks like 
{par, but the texture is clofe though lamellar. The 
{pecific gravity, according to our author, is from 2.400. 
to 2.600, but Mr Gerchard fays he found it as high: 
as 3.500; in which cafe Mr Kirwan is of opinion: 
that it was mixed with fome metallic particles. It is 
harder than the fluor f{pars, but lefs fo than quartz. It 
alfo melts without addition more perfe@ly and eafily 
than the fluors, forming a whitith glafs, which does 
not corrode the crucibles as that from fluor does. It is, 
entirely diffolved without effervefcence by the micro- 
cofmie falt and by borax; but unites with difficulty 
to fixed alkalies. In its cryftallized ftate it decrepi+ 
tates in the fire, but not otherwife. It is found in: 
loofe maffes, about two inches long at moft, without 
forming either veins or ftrata. It is alfo found mixed 
with fand or clay; or it is fometimes found imbedded. 
in other ftones,. as granite, &c. One hundred parts 
of the white {par contain 67 of filiceous, 14 of argil- 
laceous, 11 of ponderous earth, and 8. of magne- 
fia. According to Mr Kirwan, it is undoubtedly the: 
ftone ufed by the Saxons, as petunt/a, in their porce= 
lain manufaCtures, 

Cronftedt, who fuppofes this ftone to be of the fame: 
nature with jafper, remarks, that ** if the rhombic. 
quartz. and jafper were of the fame fpecies, that fort of 
porphyry which is made up of thefe two bodies ought 
only to be ranked with the ja/pers, inftead of being 
placed with the /axa. It is obfervable, however, im 
old monuments, which have been long expofed to the: 
air, that though porphyry had decayed‘ in fuch a man- 
ner as to lofe its polifh, yet granite, though equally: 
old, and compofed for the moft part of rhombic- 
quartz, has preferved its luftre. ‘Fhis, however, does 
hot contradic the poffibility of rhombic quartz being 
the fame fubftance with the jafper : the calcareous {par, 
for inftance, being found to bear the weather, and even: 
fire, better than limeftone.’” 

FELTRIA, (anc. geog.), a town on the borders. 
of Rhetia towards Italy. Now Felitri, in the terri-. 
tory of Venice, on the Piava. E. Long. 12. 16. Ni. 
Lat. 46°. 

FELUCCA, in fea-affairs, a little veffel armed with: 
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Pemale fix oars, frequent in the Mediterranean; which has this 


i 
Fen. 


peculiarity, that its helm may be applied either in the 


_ head or ftern, as occafion requires. 


FEMALE, (Femina), ’a term peculiar to ani- 
mals, fignifying that fex which conceives and gene- 
rates its young within itfelf. See Sex and GENERA- 
TION. 

Femare is alfo applied, figuratively, to things 
without life, from the refemblance they bear to the 
females of animals. .Thus we fay a 

Frmuazte-Screw. See Screw. 

Fimaze-Flower. See Femineus Fios. 

Frmauk-Plant. See Feminea Pianta. 

FEMME covert, in law, a married woman. 
CovERTURE. 

Femme Sole, an unmarried woman, whofe debts, » 
contragted before marriage, become thofe of her huf- 
band after it. 

A femme-fole merchant, is where a woman, in Lon- 
don, ufes a trade alone, without her hufband; on which 
account. fhe fhall be charged without him. 

FEMININE, in ‘grammar, one of the genders of 
nouns. «See GENDER. | : 

The feminine gender is that which denotes the noun 
or name to belong toa female. . In the Latin, the fe- 
minine gender is formed of the mafculine,: by altering 
its termination; particularly by changing us into a. 
Thus, of the mafculine bonus equus, ‘a good horfe,”” 
is formed the feminine bona equa, ‘‘ a good mare 3” 
fo, of parvus homo, * a little man,” is formed parva 
jfemina, “ a little woman,”’ &c. 

In French, the feminine gender is exprefled, not by 
a different termination, but by a different article: thus, 
le is joined to amale, and Ja to a female. 

In Englifh, we are generally more f{triét, and ex- 
prefs the difference of fex, not by different termina- 
tions, nor by different particles, but different words ; 

as boar and fow, boy and girl, brother and fifter, &c. 
—though fometimes the feminine is formed by vary- 
ing the termination of the male into e/s; as in abbot, 
abbefs, &c. | 

FEMUR, os Femoris, in anatomy. See there, 
n° 58. 

FEN, a place overflowed with water, or abounding 
with bogs. See Boe and DrainincG. 

Fens are either made up of a congeries of bogs; or 
confift of a multitude of pools or lakes, with dry {pots 
of land intermixed, like fo many little iflands. 

Several ftatutes have been made for the draining of 
fens, chiefly in Kent, Cambridgethire, Bedfordthire, 
and Lincolnfhire ; and by a late att, 11 Geo. Il. com- 
miffioners fhall be appointed for the effectually drain- 
ing and preferving of the fens in the ifle of Ely, who 
are authorifed to make. drains, dams, and proper 
works thereon ; and they may charge the landholders 
therein with a yearly acre-tax, and, in default of pay- 
ment, fell the defender’s lands. 

‘Che wet grounds called fens, in Lincolnfhire and 
elfewhere in England, bring many advantages to the 
inhabitants of thofe counties. Fowl and fifh are very 
plentiful in them. The pike and eels are large and 
eafily caught, but they are ufually coarfe. The duck, 
mallard, and teal, are in fuch plenty as is fearce to be 
conceived. They are taken by pEcoys in prodigious 
fiocksatatime. They fend thefe fowl from Lincvoln- 
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fhire to London, twice a-week, on horfeback, from 
Michaelmas to Lady-day ; and one decoy will furnith 
20 dozen, or more,\twice a-week, for the whole feafon 
in this manner. The decoy-men contraé& with the 
people, who bring them to London at a certain rate, 
and they are obliged to take off their hands the whole 
number that is catched. T'wo teal are ufually reckon- 
ed equal to one duck ; and fix ducks and 12 teal are 
accounted a dozen of wild-fowl; and the ufual mar- 
ket price isabout 9s.. for fuch a dozen. About mid- 
fummer, during the moulting feafon, a great number 
alfo are deftroyed by the people in the neighbour. 
hoods. The poor birds at this feafon are neither able 
to {wim nor fly well; and the people going in with 
boats among the reeds where they lie, knock them 
down with long poles. A little before Michaelmas, 
vaft flights of thefe birds arrive at the decoys from, 
other places ; they foon grow fat in them, and conti- 
nue there a prey to the matters or owners, as long 23 
the decoys are unfrozen; but, when they are iced 
over, they fly away again, and go to the neighbouring 
feas for food. . . t os 
_ The fens alfo abound in a fort of herbage that: is 
very nourifhing to cattle. Sheep and horfes always 
grow fat upon it. ‘Thefe fens are common, and the 
owners of cattle mark them that they may be known, 
It is remarkable, that, though all is open, the cattle 
ufed to one particular {pot of ground feldom leave it, 
but the owner may always find them in or near the 
fame place. The fens have many large and deep 
drains. In thefe the pike and eel grow to a vail fize : 
and they are full of geefe-which feed on the grafs ; 
but thefe eat rank and muddy, and may even be {melt 
as foon as a perfon comes into the room where they are 
roafting. But the people have another very great ad- 
vantage from thefe birds befides the eating of. them, 
namely, their feathers and quills; and the produce of 
thefe 1s fo great, that the cuftom-houfe books in the 
town of Bofton fhow, that there are frequently fent a- 
way in one year 300 bags of feathers, each containing 
ahundred and a half weight. Each pound of feathers 
brings in the owner twopence ; and it may be thought 
flrange by people unacquainted with thefe things, but 
it is a certain truth, that the owners pull them five or 
fix times a year for the feathers, and three times for 
the quills. Each pulling comes to about a pound, 
and many people have 1000 geefe at a time, or 
more. ‘They are kept at no charge, except in deep 
fnowy weather, when they are obliged to feed them 
with corn. 

Oats alfo grow very well in many of the fen coun- 
tries, and in: good. feafons: bring» great increafe and 
advantage to the owners. There is alfo another ve- 
getable of great profit to them. This is the rapum 

flvefre; the feed of which they call cole feed; and they, 
make an oil from it of great ule in. trade. ‘They grind 
the feed between two large flones, the one ftanding 
perpendicularly on the other. The ftones are made 
of a fort of black marble, and are brought from Ger- 
many. They fometimes turn them by fails, and fome- 
times by the drains which carry off the water from the 
fen lands. 

The fens lying low, and being of a vaft extent, are 
very fubject to be overflowed by waters from the neigh- 
bouring high countries"; and though great care and 

expence 
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expence is ufed to keep them dry, they are often like 


a fea; and the fheep are obliged to be carried off in 


boats, and the people to live in their upper rooms, and 
to be fupplied with provifions alfo with boats. 

FENCE, in gardening and hufbandry, a hedge, wall, 
ditch, bank, or other inclofure, made round gardens, 
fields, woods, &c. 

In hot climates, where they have not, occafion for 
walls to ripen their fruit, their gardens lie open, where 
they-can have a water-fence, and profpeéts; or elfe 
they bound their gardens with groves, in which are 
fountains, walks, &c. which are much more pleafing 
to the fight than a dead wall : but, in colder countries, 
we are obliged to have walls to fhelter and ripen our 
fruit, although they take away much from the plea- 
fant profpeét of the garden. Brick-walls are account- 
ed the beft and warmeft for fruit: and thefe walls, be- 
ing built pannelwife, with pillars at equal diftances, will 
fave a great deal of charge, in that the walls may be 
built thinner than if they were made plain without 
thefe pannels, for then it would be neceflary to build 
them thicker every where ; and, befides, thefe pannels 
make the walls look the handfomer. Stone-walls, 
however, on account of their durability, are to be pre- 
ferred to thofe of .brick, efpecially thofe of {quare 
hewn ftones. Thofe that are made of rough ftones, 
though they are very dry and warm, yet, by reafon of 
their unevennefs, are inconvenient to nail up trees to, 
except pieces of timber be laid in them here and there 
for that purpofe. 

But, in large gardens, it is better to have the pro- 
fpe&t open to the pleafure-garden ; which fhould be 


_ farroutided with a foffe, that from the garden the ad- 


jacent country may be viewed. But this muft depend 
on the fituation of the place: for, if the profpe& from 
the garden is not good, it had better be fhut out from 
the fight than be open. As alfo, when a garden lies 
near a populous town, and the adjoining grounds are 
open to the inhabitants; if the garden is open, there 
will be no walking there in good weather, without be- 
ing expofed to the view of all paflengers, which is very 
difagreeable. 

Where the foffes are made round a garden which is 
fituated in a park, they are extremely proper; becaufe 
hereby the profpe@t of the park will be obtained in the 
garden, which renders thofe gardens much more agree- 
able than thofe that are confined.—In the making 
thefe fofles there have been many inventions; but, up- 
on the whole; none feem preferable to thofe which 
have an upright wall next the garden, which (where 
the foil will admit of a deep trench) fhould be five: or 
fix feet high; and, from the foot of this wall, the 
ground on the outfide fhould rife with a gradual eafy 
flope, to the diltance of 18 or 20 feet; and where it 
can be allowed, if it flopes much farther it will be ea- 
fier, and lefs perceptible as a ditch, to the eye, when 
viewed at a diltance: but, if the ground is naturally 
wet, fo as not to admit a deep foffe, then, in order to 
make a fence againit cattle, if the wall be four feet 
high, and flight pofts of three feet high are placed juft 
behind the wall, with a {mall chain carried on from 
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jump againft it; therefore it will be a fecure fence a- 
gainft them; and if thefe are painted green, they will 
not be difcerned at a diftance, and at the fame time 
the chain will fecure perfons walking in the garden 
from tumbling over. 

In places where there are no good profpects to be 
obtained from a garden, it is common to make the in- 
clofure of park-paling ; which, if well performed, 
will laft many years, and has a much better appear- 
ance than a wall: and this pale may be hid from the 
fight within, by plantations of fhrubs and evergreens 5 
or there may be a quick-hedge planted within the pale, 
which may be trained up, fo as to be an excellent fence 
by the time the pales begin to decay. ‘ 

Fences round parks are generally of paling; which 
if well made of winter-fallen oak, will laft many years. 
But a principal thing to be obferved, in making thefe 
pales, is not to make them too heavy ; for, when they 
are fo, their own weight will caufe them to decay : 
therefore’ the pales fhould be cleft thin; and the rails 
fhould be cut triangular, to prevent the wet lodging 
upon them ; and the pofts fhould be good, and not 
placed too far afunder. If thefe things are obferved, 
one of thefe pales will laft, with a little care, up- 
wards of 40 years very well. ‘Fhe common way of 
making thefe fences is, to have every other pale nine 
or ten inches above the intermediate ones; fo that the 
fence may be fix feet and a half high, which is enough 
for fallow deer ; but, where there are red deer, the 
fence fhould be one foot higher, otherwife they will 
leap over. 

Some inclofe their parks with brick walls; and in 
countries where ftone is cheap, the walls are built 
with this material; fome with, and others without, 
mortar. 

A kitchen-garden, if rightly contrived, will contain 
walling’ enough to afford a fupply of fuch fruits as re- 
quire the affiftance of walls, for any family ; and this 
garden, being fituated on one fide, and quite out of 
fight of the houfe, may be furrounded: with’ walls 
which will {ereen the kitchen-garden from the fight of 
perfons in the pleafure-garden; and, being locked up, 
the fruit will be much better preferved than it can’ be 
in the wie garden; “and the having too great a quan- 
tity of walling is often the occafion that fo many ill- 
0 trees are frequently to be feen in large gar- 

ens. 

The height of garden walls fhovld be 12 feet, 
which is a moderate proportion; and, if the foil be 
good, it may in’ time be well furnifhed with bearing- 
wood in every part, efpecially that part planted with 
pears, notwithftanding of the branches being trained 
horizontally from the bottom of the walls. — 

With regard to the more common kinds of fences, 
Mr Anderfon gives the following directions, in his Ef 
fays on Agriculture, &c. The fences that are moft - 
univerfally employed, are either ftone-dikes or hed- 
gés (A). Dikes, if well built, as effe€tually preferve a 
field from the intrufion of domeftic animals, as any o- 
ther kind of fence whatéver; but they afford little 

Cec warmth 
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(4) Dike is a term employed to denote any kind of wall reared for the purpofe of inclofing a field and no- 
thing elfe. 
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warmth or fhelter to the field: whereas hedges; if 
good, anfwer bath thefe purpofes equally well. But 


the moft material diftin@iion between dikes and hedges © 


is, that dikes are in their higheft degree of perfection 
as foon as they are reared, and from that moment be- 
gin to tend towards decay; fo that the perfon who 
builds this kind of fence immediately receives the full 
benefit thereof: whereas hedges, being at firft weak 
and tender, ftand in need of attention and care, and do 
not become a fence for feveral years after they are 
planted; and, as they continue to increafe in ftrength, 
and gradually acquire a higher and higher degree of 
perfection, it is long before they begin to fall towards 
decay; fo that they are, in general, infinitely more 
durable than dikes, although they’are longer of be- 
coming of ufe to the perfon who plantsthem.. Which 
of thefe two kinds of fences may, upon the whole, be 
moft eligible, muft, in general, be determined by the cir- 
cumftances and views of the poffeffor of the ground to 
be inclofed. Ifhe is a tenant who has a fhort leafe, with- 
out a profpect of getting it renewed ; or; if he has im- 
mediate occafion for a complete fence ; it. will. be, itt 
general, moft- prudent in him to make choice of dikes, 
if the materials for rearing thefe are at hand :, but, if 
there is any probability that his pofterity may reap any 
advantage from thefe inclofures, it will be almoft always 
more for his advantage to make choice of hedges. 

« A dike built of freeftone and lime will be almoft 
as durable as a hedge; although, in general, it will nei- 
ther be fo cheap nor agreeable. But dry-ftone dikes, 
unlefs built of the fineft quarried ftone, are of fuch a pe- 
rifhable nature, as to be hardly ever worth the ex- 
pence of rearing ; and never, excepting where the field 
that you would wifh to inclofe has plenty of ftones up- 
on its furface, which you are under a neceflity of car- 
rying away before the field can be improved. 
fituation a man may, in fome meafure, be excufed, if 
he fhould be tempted to put them into dikes ; becaufe 
the carriage of thefe flones may be faid to coft him 
nothing: and he may, perhaps, be at fome lofs how to. 
difpofe of them in any other manner. But, in all other 
circumftances, it is very bad economy to rear fences of 
this kind, as feal dikes can always be built at one-. 
fourth of the expence that thefe would coft—will an- 
{wer all purpofes equally well; and, it carefully built, 
will be kept in repair for any number of years at as 
fmall an expence as-they could be. 

‘© The want of durability generally complained of 
in thefe dikes is owing to their bad conftruction. The 
greateft part of them are made of a confiderable thick- 
nefs, with a ditch on each fide; the heart of the dike 
being made up with the earth that is taken from thefe 
ditches ; and only a thin wall, on each fide, is built of 
folid feal from top to bottom; the confequence of 
which is, that as the loofe earth that is thrown into 
the middle of the dike fubfides much more than the 
feal on each fide, the top of the dike finks down} and, 
of courfe, the two fide-walle are preffed too much up- 
on the infide, fo as to bilge ({well) out about the 
middle, and quickly crumble down to duit. To avoid 
this inconvenience, I have always chofen to build my 
dikes of this fort thinner than ufual: they being only 
three feet and a half thick at the bottom ; one foot, or 
a very little more,’ at top ; and five feet high: taking 
eare to have. them built in fuch a manner, as that ever 
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fod (feal), from top to bottom binds the joininge of 
the others below it, with as much accuracy as the 
bricks in a well built wall. The uppermoft courfe of 
feal is cut a little longer than thofe that are immediate. 
ly below it, and placed with the graffy fide upper- 
molt, fo as to project a little on each fide; which not 
only helps to throw the water a little off the dike, but 
alfo to prevent fheep or cattle from attempting to 
jump over it fo readily as they otherwife might do. At 
the foot of the dike, on each fide, is dug a {mall 
ditch, about a foot and a half or two feet deep ; lea- 
ving a ledget of a few inches broad on each fide, that 
the dike may not be undermined by the crumbling 
down of the loofe earth into the ditch. 'Thefe ditches 
not:only help to give the dike an additional height, 
and keep its foundation dry; but are alfo of ufe to. 
prevent cattle from coming clofe to it and rubbing, 
upon it, or tearing it down with their horns, which 
they are very apt to do if this precaution be omit- 
ted. The earth that is taken out of the ditches may 
be thrown outwards into the place that was occupied 
by the feal that has been taken to build the dike; and. 
if the field is in grafs, a few feeds may be fowed upon 
it, and it will foon be covered as well as the reft of the 
field. 

‘* By having the joints bound in every direftion, 
the fabric is rendered much firmer than it could be by 
any irregular manner of working, while it is at the. 
fame time more eafily reared. 
and the feal rife Well, I get a fence of this kind 
done for one penny halfpenny per: yard; but, if it 
is not good to work, a little more than that mult be. 
allowed. As to the time that.a fence of this kind may. 
land without needing any repair, I cannot {peak with 
certainty, as itis not long fince | fell into this method’ 
of building them. The oldeft has juft now flood ten. 
years, and feems.to be nearly as firm as when firft built. 
I have feen fome walls of poor cottages which have. 
been built fomewhat after this manner, that have been. 


good after ftanding 40 or 50 years :. but their durabi- 


lity depends greatly upon the nature of the feal of. 


which they are formed. The beft is that which is ta- 
ken from poor ground ofa fpongy quality, which is. 
generally covered with a ftrong {ward of coarfe benty 
grafs. And, in fituations where this can be had, I 
would have no hefitation in ‘recommending this as the 
cheapeft and beft temporary fence that could be reared. 
** The greatelt inconvenience that attends this {pe- 
cies of fence, is the danger it runs of being torn down 
by the horns, or wafted away by the rubbing, of cattle: 
upon it;.which they will fometimes do notwithftand- 
ing of the ditches. .This may be effeGtually prevented 
by,planting a row of {weet-briar (eg/antine ) plants be- 


tween the firft and fecond courfe of feal whey the. 


dike is built, which will not fail to grow with luxuri- 
ance, and in a fhort time defend the dike from every. 
attack of thiskind. But if fheep are to be kept in the 


inclofures, this plant: ought not, on any account, to be - 


employed ; for, as that animal naturally flies to the 
fences for fhelter in flormy weather, the prickles of the 


ftraggling branches of the briar will catch hold of the. 


wool, and tear it off in great quantities, to the great 
detriment of the flock.and lofs of the proprietor. In 
thefe cafes, if the poffeffor of the ground ts not afraid 
of the bad confequences that may be dreaded from the 

{pread, 


If the ground is foft,.. 


Fences 
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— {preading of whins ( furze), it would be much better 


to fcatter.a few of the feeds of this plant along the led- 
get at the foot of ihe dike, which would quickly become 
a prefervative for it, and be otherwife of ufe as a green 
food for his fheep during the winter feafon. But, be- 
fore he ventures to fow this plant, let him remember, 
that where it is once eftablifhed, it will hardly fail to 
{pread through the adjoining ficlds, and can hardly be 
ever afterwards thoroughly rooted out. 

‘s [ have often imagined that this kind of fence 
might be greatly improved both in beauty and ftrength, 
by planting a row of ivy plants beneath the firft courfe 
ot feal in building the dike; which would, in a fhort 
time, climb up the fides of the dike and cover the 
whole with a clofe and beautiful network of woody 
fibres ; covered with leaves of the molt beautiful ver- 
dure ; which would tend to preferve the dike from be- 
ing eat away by froft, and other viciflitudes of wea- 
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not to be able to make a fufficient refiftance to almoft Fenee. 
any animal whatever. ‘To remedy this great defect, ——v—? 


either of the two following methods may be adopted. 
The firft is, to take care to keep the bank always fto- 
red with young plants; never allowing them to grow 
to fuch a height as to become bare below: and it was 
principally to admit of this, without lofing at any 
time the ufe of the fence, that I have advifed the bank 
to be made of fuch an unufual breadth. For if one 
fide of the hedge be cut quite clofe to the bank, when 
it is only two or three years old, the other half will 
remain as a fence till that fide become ftrong again; 
and then the oppofite fide may be cut down in its turn; 
and fo cn alternately as long as you may incline: by 
which means the bank will always have a ftrong hedge 
upon it without ever becoming naked at the root. And 
as this planty when bruifed, is one of the moit valuable 
kinds of winter-food yet known for all kinds of dome- 


‘ther.’ And when it is arrived at the top, it would there ftic animals *, the young tops may be carried home * See Agri- 
fend out a number of ftrong woedy branches, forming and employed for that purpofe by the farmer ; which “ures 
a fort of hedge, that would afford fome fhelter to the will abundantly compenfate for the trouble of cutting,” 47° 


fields, and break the force of the wind confiderably ; 
but as I never have yet had an opportunity of trying 
the experiment, I only here offer it as a probable con- 
jeture. Ihave feen a garden- wall that had been built 
of ftone and clay, ornamented and ftrengthened in this 
way. Ihave had the experience of ivy growing well 
upon a dry ftone-dick: and have likewife ‘feen it grow- 
ing up the walls, and covering whole cottages built of 
feal; which have by this means been preferved entire, 
long after the walls that had been naked have fallen to 
decay. But; not having had plants of this kind at 
hand, I have not had an opportunity of trying it in the 
manner propofed; although, | think, there is the great- 
eft reafon to hope for fuccefs. 

‘© Whins ( furze) have been often employed as a 
fence when fowed upon the top of a bank. They are 
attended with the convenience of coming very quickly 
to their perfection, and of growing upon a {foil on 
which few other plants could be made to thrive: but, 
in the way that they are commonly employed, they are 
neither a ftrong nor a lafting fence. ‘The firft of thefe 
defe€is may, in fome meafure, be removed, by making 
the bank upon which they are fowed (for they never 
fhould be tranfplanted) of a confiderable breadth ; in 
order that the largenefs of the aggregate body, confi- 
dered as one mafs, may in fome meafure make up for 
the want of ftrength in each individual plant. With 
this. view, a bank may be raifed of five or fix feet in 
breadth at the top, with a large ditch on each fide of 
it; raifing the bank as high as the earth taken from 
the ditches will permit ; the furface of which fhould be 
fowed pretty thick with whin-feeds. Thefe will come 
up very quickly ; and in two or three years will form 
a barrier that few animals will attempt to break thro’, 
and will continue in that ftate of perfection for fome 
years. But the greateft objetion to this plant asa 
fence is, that, as it advances in fize, the old prickles 
always die away ; there being never more of thefe alive 
at any time upon the plant, than thofe that have been 
the produce of the year immediately preceding: and 
thefe thus gradually falling away, leave the ftems na- 
ked below as they advance in height ; fo that it very 
foou becomes an exceeding poor and untightly fence ; 
the ftems being entirely ‘bare, and fo flender withal as 


and the waite of ground that is occafioned by the 
breadth of the bank. 

‘¢ The other method of preferving a hedge of whins 
from turning open below, can only be practifed where 
theep are kept; but may be there employed with great 
propriety. In this cafe it will be proper to fow the 
feeds upon a conical bank of earth, fhoved up from the 
furface of the ground on each fide without any ditches. 
If this is preferved from the fheep for two or three 
years at firit, they may then be allowed free accefs to 
it; and, as they can get up clofe to the foot of the 
bank upon each fide, if they have been accuftomed to 
this kind of food, they will eat up all the young fhoots 
that are within their reach, which will occafion them 
to fend out a great many lateral fhoots ; and thefe be- 
ing continually browfed upon, foon become as clofe as 
could be defired, and are then in no fort of danger of 
becoming naked at the root, although the middle part 
fhould advance to a confiderable height. 

‘* The fences hitherto mentioned are only intended 
to preferve fields from the intrufion of cattle; but, on 
fome occatlions, it is neceflary to have a fence that would 
even refift the efforts of men to break through it: as 
around bleaching-fields, orchards, &c.; the want of 
which often fubje&ts the proprietor of fuch fields to 
very difagreeable accidents. And, as fuch a fence 
might, on fome occafions, be procured at no great ex- 
pence or trouble, it were to be wifhed that the method 
of doing this were more generally known than it is at 
prefent. To effectuate this, it is neceflary to begin by 
trenching up or ploughing a large belt all around the 
field you mean to inclofe, of 40 or 50 feet or more in 
breadth, if you find it convenient: the outer edge of 
which fhould be inclofed by a good dike, or a ditch 
and hedge. ‘This belt fhould be kept in culture one 
year, and well manured, if your fituation will admit of 
it ; and laid up before winter in fuch a manner that no 
water may be allowed to lodge upon it; and_ planted 
in the winter-time all over with plants of eglantine fo 
thick as not to be above two feet from one another; 
and between thefe put a good number of young birch 
plants not above two years old, interfperfed with ha- 
zels, oak, afh, rawn (wild fervice), and other trees that 
you think wall thrive upon your foil; together with 
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thorns, hollies, brambles, and wood-bine (honey- 


_ “y= fuckle): and having then fenced it from cattle, and 


kept down the weeds that may rife upon its furface by 
the hoe, as long as you can conveniently get accefs in- 
to it, leave it afterwards to nature. If this is done, and 
your foil be not extremely bad, the belt in a very few 
years will be entirely filled with a clofe bufh of trees, 
fo intermixed with the bending branches of the eglan- 
tine, and bound together by the trailing fhoots of the 
bramble and wood bife, that no animal above the fize 
of a cat could penetrate 5 efpecially when it is of fuch 
a depth as 1 have recommended: 

“¢ The firft hint that I got fora fence of this kind 
was from a {mall thicket of brufhwood that I had plant- 
ed for ornament, pretty much in the manner above de- 
fcribed ; which in a fhort time became fe much inter- 
woven with the fweet-briar, that it was impoffible to 
find any accefs.into it. But as all kinds of trees and 
farubs, if planted very clofe ‘upon one another, become 
naked at the root when they arrive at any confiderable 
fize, care fhould be taken to prevent it from ever co- 
“ming to that ftate, by cutting it down whenever it be- 
comes in danger of being open at the root. And as it 
would be improper ever to leave the field entirely de- 
fencele(s, it is a great advantage to have the belt as 
broad as it conveniently may be, fo that the one half 
of it may be a fufficient fence; by which means, we 
will have it in our power to cut down the infide and 
the outfide of the belt alternately, fo as flill to keep 
the thicket young, and never to want at any time a 
fufficient fence ; and the brufh-wood that this afforded 
at each cutting would, in almoft every fituation, yield 
fuch a revenue as would do much more than indemnify 
the proprietor for the rent of the ground that was oc- 
cupied by this fence. And if the field was in fuch a 
fituation as required fhelter, fome trees might be al- 
lowed to grow to their full fize about the middle. with- 
out any inconveniénce, if the belt were of a fufficient 
breadth. 

‘« There is one other fpecies of fencing as ufeful as 
any of thofe already mentioned, which is in general 
much lefs underftood, and more difficult to execute pro- 
perly, that deferves here to be taken notice of ; viz. 
the method of fecuring the banks of rivers from being 
wathed away by the violence of the ftream, and of pre- 
venting the damages that may otherwife be occafioned 
by the {welling of the waters. 


- Jt frequently happens that, when a river runs in . 


a bed of rich vegetable mould, the leaft accident that 
may chance to divert the ftream towards any particular 
part of the bank, caufes rt to fweep away large tracts 
of fine ground, to the very great detriment of the pro- 
prietor, as well as the public; as this fine mould is 


ufually carried to the fea, and the place that the water. 


leaves to occupy the new bed that it thus forms for it- 
felf is generally of a much worfe quality ; confifting 
chiefly of flones, fand, and gravel. In fome cafes, where 
the whole force of the current is quite clofe to the bank, 
and the materials neceflary for fencing it are not to be 
found, it may perhaps be impoffible or very difficult 
totally to prevent this evil; but, for the moft part, it 
admits of a cure that can be obtained at a pretty mo- 
derate expence. 
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“ Thefe ravages are always greateft where the bank 
rifes perpendicularly to a pretty confiderable height 
above the ordinary furface of the water, and never at 
thofe places where the banks fhelve down gradually to- 
wards the water’s edge: for, when the river is {welled 
to a great height by rains, and runs with a force and 
rapidity greater than ufual, it ftrikes violently againtt 
thefe perpendicular banks that dire@tly oppofe its 
courfe, which being compofed of earth quite bare and 
uncovered, are eafily foftened by the water, and quick- 
ly wafhed away; fo that the upper part of the bank 
being thus undermined, falls by its own weight into 
the river, and is carried off in prodigious quantities ; 
whereas at thofe parts of the bank that fhelve gradu- — 
ally downwards to the water’s edge, when the river 
rifes to any copfiderable height, it geatly glides along 
its furface ; which being defended by the matted roots 
of the grafs with which it is covered, fearcely fuftains 
any damage at all; and is nearly the fame after the 
water has retired within its banks as before the inun- 
dation. Thefe faéts, which no one who has beftowed 
the leaft attention to this fubje& can fail to have ob- 
ferved, clearly point out, that the firft and moft necef- 
fary ftep towards a cure, is to level down the edge of 
the bank that is next to the water, fo as to make it 
flope gradually down towards the river. If the bank 
is very high, and you have no other particular ufe for 
the earth that mutt be taken from it, the eafieft meé 
thod of difpofing of it, will be to throw it into the ri- 
ver: but, in whatever manner you may difpofe of the 
earth, the flope of the bank muft be continued until 
the inner edge of it is as low as the furface of the was 
ter at the dreft time of the year, and be made to a+ 
feend gradually upwards from the water with an eafy- 
flope, till it comes to the level of the ground, or at leatt 
rifes to fuch a height as that the water never exceeds. 
This operation ought to be performed as early in fum- 
mer as poffible, and fhould be either immediately co- 
vered with turf, pared from the furface of fome ficld 
that has a very ftrong {ward upon it, taking care to 
lay thefe in fuch a manner as to be in as little danger 
as poffible of being wafhed away by any a¢cidental 
flood that might happen before they had grown togeé 
ther ; or, if the turf of this kind cannot be eafily had). 
it fhould be fowed very thick with the feeds of fome 
{mall matt-rooted grafs, that fhould be kept in readi- 
nefs for this purpofe (c). 

“* If the ftream has not been extremely rapid at the 
foot of the bank, fome of the earth that was thrown 
into the water will be allowed to fubfide to the bottom,, 
and will there form a bank of loofe foft earth, which 
will be of great ufe afterwards in preventing the face 
of the bank under water from being wafhed away ; 
but, in order to fecure this bulwark effe€tually for the. 
future, the furface of this foft earth ought to be in- 
ftantly ftuck full of the roots of bog-reeds, flags, wa-. - 
ter-{piderwort, rufhes, and other matt-rooted aquatic 
plants ; which, if allowed to remain till they have once 
itruck root, will afterwards form a barrier that nothing 
will ever be able to deftroy. But, if the ftream be too. 
rapid to admit of this, and the bank of foft earth is. 
much deeper than the furface of the water, it will be 
of ufe to fill up the breaft of the bank with loofe floneg. 
carelefsly. 


(c) The creeping meadow-grals, poe repens, is a proper grafs for this purpofe. 
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gdinft any future encroachments, if the bank is floped 
away above. 

‘< If it fhould fo happen that {tones cannot be eafily 
got for this ‘purpofe, the only refource which in this 
cafe remains, is to dig the bank fo low, that at the un- 
dermoft edge, it may be always below the furface of 
the water, and carry it out in this way for a confider- 
able diftance, and then ftick the whole furface that is 
below the water full of matt-rooted aquatic plants ; 
which will in a great meafure, if not entirely, defend 
it from any future encroachments. This bank ought 
to continue to fhelve downwards even where it was be- 
low water, and thofe aquatics that will grow in the 
greateft depth of water be planted on the innermoft 
brink, and the others behindthem. The water-f{pider- 
wort will grow in four feet depth of water, and the 
yoots of the common yellow-flowered water-iris forms 
fuch a ftrong and compact covering upon the furface 
of the foil on which it grows, as would defend it from 
being affected by the water almoft as well as if it were 
arock : it is likewife an advantage attending this plant, 
that it grows upon a firm bottom, and chiefly delights 
in running water. 

« If the flratum of foft earth is not fo deep as to 


. yeach to the furface of the water, and lies upon a ftra- 


tum of rock or hard gravel, there will be no occafion 
for throwing in ftones of any kind. But, as it is dif- 
ficult to unite the vegetable mould to any of thefe ftra- 
ta, there will always be fome danger of its feparating 


from thefe in violent inundations; and if the water 


once get an entry, it will not fail to grow larger and 
larger by every future inundation. ‘To prevent this 
inconvenience, it will be neceffary, after you have flo- 
ped the earth away till you reach the gravel or rock, 
to cover the place where the edge of the earth joins 
the inferior flratum with a good many fmall ftones, 
if they-can be found; fowing between them the feeds 
of any kind of plants that you think are moft like- 
ly to thrive, which have ftrong matted roots with as 
{mall and flexible tops as poffible. You will eafily ob- 
ferve, that from the impoffibility of ever making earth” 
adhere firmly to ftone of any kind, it muft always be 
an improper practice to face the banks of a river to 
a certain height with ftone which is coped at top 
with earth.” ea 

. For the moft proper methods of raifing hedges of 
different kinds, fee Hepes. 

Fance-Month, the month wherein deer begin to 
fawn, during which it is unlawful to hunt in the fo- 
reft. 

It commences 15. days before mid-fummer, and ends 
¥5 days after it. ‘This month, by‘ancient forefters, is 
called defence-month. 

- FENCING, the art of making a proper ufe of the 
fword, as well for attacking an enemy as. for defend- 
ing one’s felf. 

This art is acquired by practifing with foils,. called 
in Latin rudes ; whence fencing is alfo denominated 
giadiatura rudiaria.—It is one of the exercifes learnt 
in the academies (fee Exercise and Acapemy ); and 
is an accomplifhment both agreeable and ufeful :—A- 
greeable, as it affords gentlemen a noble and diftin- 
guifhed amufement :—Ufeful, as it forms their body ; 
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| Fence, carelefsly thrown in, till they rife near the furface of 
Fencing: the water ;. which would molt effectually fecure it a- 
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and furnifhes them with the faculty of defence, whe- 
ther it be of their honour or their life, when the one 
or the other is attacked by thofe turbulent and dan- 
gerous perfons whofe correétion is of fervice to fociety 
in general. 

Pyrard affures us, that the art of fencing is fo high- 
ly elteemed in the Eaft-Indies, that none but princes 
and noblemen are allowed to teach it. They wear a 
badge or cognizance on their right arms, called in 
their language efaru ; which is put on with great ce- 
remony, like the badges of our orders of knighthood, 
by the kings themfelves, 

Fencing is divided into two parts, imple and com- 
pound. 

Simple is that performed direétly and nimbly, on the 
fame line; and is either offenfive or defenfive. —The 
principal objet of the firft, is whatever may be at- 
tempted, in pufhing or making pafles, from this or 
that point, to the moft uncovered part of the enemy.- 
The fecond confifts in parrying and. repelling the 
thruits aimed by the enemy. . 

The compound includes all the poffible arts and inven- 
tions to deceive the enemy, and make him leave that 
part we have a defign on bare and unguarded, upon 


Fencing, 
Fenelon. 


finding we cannot come at it by force, nor by the a- 


gility of the fimple play. The principal means here- 
of are, on the offenfive fide, feints, appeals, clafhings, 
and entanglings of fwords, half-thrufts, &c. ; and, on 
the defenfive, to pufh in parrying. Of all which a 
detail would be here ufelefs, as they are only to be un- 
derftood and acquired from perfonal inftruétions con- 
joined with practice. 

FENELON (Francis de Salignae de la Motte), 
was of an ancient and illuftrious family, and born at 
the caftle of Fenelon in Perigord in 1651. In 1689, 
he was appointed tutor to the dukes of Burgundy and 
Anjou; and in 1695 was confecrated archbifhop of 
Cambray. After this preferment, a ftorm rofe againf{t 
him, that obliged him to leave the court for ever, oc- 
cafioned by his performance intitled, da Explication of 
the Maxims of the Saints. concerning the Interior Life 3 in 
which he was fuppofed to favour the extravagant no- 
tions of Madam Guyon, and the principles of Quiet- 
ifm. ‘A controverfy on this occafion was for fome time 
carried on between him and M. Boffuet, bifhop of 
Meux : which terminated in an appeal to the pope ; 
when his holinefs condemned the archbifhop’s book,. 
by a brief dated March 12th, 1699. Some friends in- 
deed pretend, that there was more of court-policy than 
religious zeal in this affair: but be this as.it may, the 
archbifhop fubmitted patiently to this determination ;. 
and, retiring to his diocefe of Cambray, acquitted 
himfelf punétually in all the duties of his ftation, and 
led a moft exemplary’life. The work that gained him 
the greateft reputation, and which will render his me- 
mory immortal, is his Adventures of Telemachus ; the 
ftyle of which is natural, the fictions well contrived, the 
moral fublime, and the political maxims tending all to. 
the happinefs. of mankind. Hence it is thought, as 
the printing of this work. was ftopped at Paris, that 
the prelate’s herefy was in politics inftead of religion ; 
and though his difgrace was: prior to this work, he 
had, while he was tutor to the young princes, taught 
them the fame principles afferted and exemplified in. 
Telemachus. Tenelon died in1715 ; anda colleGion: 
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of -all his religious works was afterwards printed at 
Rotterdam, under the care of the marquis de Fene- 
lon his grand- nephew, when ambaffador to the States- 
General. 

FENNEL, in botany. See Aneruum. . 

FENTON (Sir Geoffrey), privy-counfellor and fe- 
cretary in Ireland during the reigns of queen Elizabeth 
and king James I. is well known for his tranflation of 
Guicciardin’s Hiftory of the Wars of Italy, dedicated to 
gueen Elizabethin 1579. He died at Dublin in 1608; 
after having married his daughter.to Mr Boyle, after- 
ward the great Earl of Corke. ‘ 

Fenton (Elijah), defcended from an ancient fami- 
‘ly, was born at Shelton near Newcaftle, but in what 
year is uncertain. He was:the youngett of 12 chil- 
dren, and was intended for the minittry ; but embra- 
cing principles contrary to the government, while at 
Cambridge, he became difqualified for entering into 
holy orders. After he quitted the univerfity, he was 
fecretary to the earl of Orrery ; but feems to have 
{pent the moft of his life amongft his friends and rela- 
‘tions, and ufed to pay an annual vifit to his elder bro- 
ther, who enjoyed an eltate of Li. 1000 a-year. He 
was a man of great tendernefs and humanity, enjoyed 
the faireft reputation, and was much efteemed by Mr 
:Pope; who, when he died in 1730, paid him the tri- 
bute of a very elegant epitaph. He publithed a vo- 
lume of poems in the year 17173; and in 1723 was 
acted his tragedy of Mariamne, built upon her flory 
-collected from Jofephus in the third volume of the 
Spectator. 

-FENUGREEK. See Triconevra. 

FEOD, or Feup, is defined to be a right which a 
vaffal hath in lands or fome immoveable thing of his 
Jord’s, to ufe the fame, and take the profits thereof 
hereditarily, rendering unto the lord fuch feodal du- 
‘ties and fervices as belong to military tenure, &c. and 
the property of the foil always remaining te the lord. 

FEODAL, of or belonging to a Frup or Fes. 

Fropax Sytem, the conftitution of Fizrs or Feups. 

About 12 centuries ago, this fy{tem was fo univer- 
fally received in Europe, that Sir Henry Spelman calls 
it the law of nations in our weftern world. . Hence it 
deferves our attention in a particular manner; a know- 
ledge of the different feuds being indifpenfably requi- 
fite for a proper underftanding either of the civil go- 
vernment of our own country, or the laws by which its 
landed property is regulated. 

The military policy of the Celtic or northern na- 
tions, known by the names of Goths, Vandals, Franks, 
Hunns, and Lombards, furnifhed the original conftiru- 
tion or fyitem of feuds. Thefe people pouring out in 
vaft multitudes from the fame officina gentium or ¢* {tore- 
houfe of nations,”’ over-ran all the European countries 
on the declenfion of the Roman empire. They brought 
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the feudal fyftem along with them from the countries 


out of which they emigrated ; and, fuppofing it to be ' 


the moft proper method of fecuring their new .con- 
quefts, they introduced it into their more foutherly 
colonies. 
According to this fyftem, the viorions general al- 
lotted confiderable tracks of land to his principal offi- 
cers; while they, in like manner, divided their poffef- 
fions among the inferior officers, and even thofe com- 
mon foldiers who were'thought to be the moft defer- 
ving. Allotments of this kind were named feoda, fiefs, fees, 
or feuds, from a combination of words, in the language 
of thefe barbarians, fignifying a reward or ftipend be- 
ftowed on certain conditions (4). The condition up- 
on which thefe rewards were given was, that the pof- 
feffors fhould faithfully ferve the perfon from whom 
they were received, both at home and abroad, in the 
military way. To this they engaged themfelves by a 


Feodal. j 


juramentum fidelitatis, or oath of fealty* ; in the event * See the 
ofa breach of which, either by not performing the Article 
fervice agreed upon, by deferting their lord in time of Feodal Te- 


battle, 
poifeffor. 


&c. the lands were to return to their original “’”* 


‘ 2 

Thus the poffeffors of feodal allotments became in: General 
terefted in the defence of them; and not only the re, nature of 
ceivers, but thofe who gave them, were equally and the feodal | 


mutually bound to defend their poffeffions, none of 
them being able to pretend any right but that of con- 
queft. For this purpofe, government and fubordina- 
tion were abfolutely neceflary ; it being impoffible to 
conduct any fyftem of defence where every thing was 
tumultuous and irregular. Every perfon, therefore, 
who was a feudatory, z.e. who had received lands, 
was bound to do every thing in his power to defend 
the lord of his fee; while, on the other hand, the lat- 
ter was no lefs fuberdinate to his immediate fuperior ; 
and fo on to the prince himfelf. In like manner a re- 
ciprocal bond of defence exifted down from the prince 
to the lowett feodifts. 

Such were the foundations on which the feodal fy- 
ftem was properly eftablifhed ; and the natural confe- 
quence was, a military fubjeétion throughout the whole 
community. The prince could always colle& an army 
of feudatories ready to defend not only the kingdom 


in general, but the particular poffeffions of each perfon; » 


and the propriety of this conftitution was foon appa- 
rent in the ftrength which thefe newly ereGted king- 
doms acquired, and the valour with which their con- 
quefts were defended. 


fillociations ; 


Befides thefe feodal grants, however, which were Of aling. | 
held only on the terms of military fervice above men- yg 


tioned, there were others called allodial, which were * 


given upon more enlarged principles. To thefe every 
free man hada title; and could not only claim his 
territory as well as the reft, but *difpofe of it at his 

' pleafure 


irc 


(a) Weare informed by Pontopiddan, that opx in thefe 


ALL with totum ia the Latin. 


Hence, among the northern nations, he tells us, 
that the upaL right in Finland is derived*. 


northern languages is the fame with proprietas, and 
that opHAvt fignilies right 2 
By tranfpofing thefe two northern 


fyliables, we form'the word aLtopH; whence we have the etymology of the allodium or ab/alute property 


claimed by the holders of fiefs or feuds; and by combining opx, 


fignifying, ‘ a conditional ftipend or reward,” 


we have the word FeopH, 
way of flipend or reward upon a certain conditioa.” 


fignitying “ property,” with the word fete 
fignifying, “a property given by 


Fendal. 
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pleafure (8); and this freedom was denominated allo- 


diality. 'Thefe allodials, however, were not exempted 
from military fervice. A part of their freedom con- 
fifted in. liberty to go to the wars; for this, in the bar- 
barous times we fpeak of, was the only way to acquire 
any degree of renown. Only the flaves were deftined 
to follow the arts of peace; while every free perfon was 
not only at liberty to defend his country, but under 
an obligation to do it in cafe, of any urgent neccl- 
fity. ; 
Thus there was a feodal and a national militia. The 
free people only were allowed to poflefs property; the 
feudal vafjals conftituted the army, properly fo called; 
while the national militia was compofed of the allodial 
proprietors. This allodiality, however, was not con- 
fined to landed property, but included likewife move- 
able eftates or money ; fo that proprietors of the lat- 
ter kind were obliged alfo in times of danger to bear 
arms and appear in the field. Between the feodal and 
allodial proprietors, however, there was this farther 
difference, that the latter had no concern with any 
private quarrels which might take place among the 
lords themfelves; fo that they were never obliged to 
appear in the field unlefs when called forth by the fo- 
vereign againft the enemies of the nation at large. 
This circumftance we might fuppofe to be an advan- 
tage, but it ultimately operated otherwife ; becoming 
the means of changing the allodial right into a feodal 
tenure. For fome time the holders of frefs had an 
eminent advantage over the allodial proprietors. This 
was owing to the imperfeétion of government in thofe 
days; fo that the nobles had it in their power to re- 
venge their own quarrels, while the weak were equally 
expofed to the infults of both parties. The lord and 
his vaflals therefore were always formidable; but the 
allodial proprietors had f{carce any means of defending 
themfelves. The reafon of this was, in the firft place, 


“that the law did not allow them to commit any hoftili- 


ties; and in the next, they were too diftant and un- 
conneGted to form any proper league for mutual de- 
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fence ; and hence proceeded the neceility already hint- 
ed at, of converting allodial property into feudal te- 
nure. This was indeed owing in a great meafure to 
the abfurdity and violence of the times, by which gifts 
of property, burthened with fervice, and which might 
return to the perfen who granted them, were rendered 
fufperior in value to the abfolute and unconditional 
pofleffion of a fubje&. Other confiderations, how- 
ever, befides that juft mentioned, contributed to pro- 
duce the fame effect. As in thofe dark ages no right 
exifted but what had its origin in conquett, it thence 
followed, that the greateft conqueror or warrior was 
the moft honourable perfon. The king, in whom the 
whole exploits of the community centred, as being 
their head, was the moft honourable perfon ; all others 
derived from him that portion of honour which they 
enjoyed, and which was moft nicely adjulfted in propor- 
tion as they approached him. Allodial proprietors 
therefore having no pretenfions of this kind, were 
treated with contempt as a kind of poltroons. From 
this difagreeable fituation they wifhed to free them- 
felves, by converting their allodial property into feudal 
tenures ; while the princes, fuppofing it their intereft 
to extend thofe tenures as much as poflible, difcouraged 
the allodial poffeffions. 
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As the feodilts fupported the Converfion 


importance of the nation and dignity of the monarch, of allodiam 
it was not thought proper to allow the allodial pro- Mf tpurer 


prietors any greater compenfations than what were 
given to vaflals in fimilar cafes. Thus they were ex- 
pofed to continual mortifications in the courts of juf- 
tice; they were negleéted by the king; denied fuffi- 
cient protection from the laws; expofed not only to. 
continual infults, but to have their property on all oc-. 
cafions. deflroyed by the great: fo that they were. 


without refource except from the feodal tenures,-and - 
were obliged even to folicit the privileges which were - 


beitowed in other cafes on vaffals. In thefe unhappy 
circumftances, they were glad to yield up their lands. 


te any fuperior whom they thought moft agreeable, . 


and to receive them back from him as a feudal gift.. 


Thus. - 


(s) The author of 4 View of Society in Europe, has traced the remote fources of the feodal laws in an ele- 


gant and fpirited. manner (Book I. Chap. II. Seé&t. 1.) Tacitus informs us, that the individuals ofeach of ~ 


the German nations cultivated by turns a track of land proportionable to their number, for the ufe of the 


whole ; after which each individual received fuch an allotment of the cultivated track as his dignity feemed to-: 
require. Thefe nations had not altered their political principles at the time they over-ran the Roman empire; - 
and hence the provinces of it were then divided after the fame manner. The moft confiderable allotment: 


was beftowed on the king, as being the moft dignified perfon in the community, and this allotment was ftyled : 


his domain; while the fhares of citizens and warriors, which were likewife in proportion to the merit or 
dignity of each, conftituted what was called affodiality. But as it often happened that all the land was not. 
exhautted by thefe partitions, what remained was confidered as the property of the community, and in the.’ 
barbaric codes was called the lands of the fife. In {uch German nations as had thus obtained a fettlement, it was : 
neceflary that there fhould be a more clofe connetion betwixt the fovereign and the chiefs, as well as between . 
the chiefs and people, than in others. This was effected by means of the lands of the Ses for of thefe the. 
fovereign took poffeffion, dealing them out to the chiefs under the burthen of appearing in arms whenever he 
fhould pleafe to call; while the chiefs in like manner dealt out lands to thofe called their retainers, who were.: 
alfo obliged to fupply them with military affiftance in cafes of neccflity. Hence a political fyftem was. 
founded, which had a prodigious effe@ on fociety ‘in all thofe countries where it: prevailed. The intention and - 
tendency of this fyftem was to render the nation independent both at home and abroad; for while the people 
were all armed in their common defence, individuals were alfo properly guarded againft the attacks of defpo- 
tifm. The power of the chiefs, who formed a regular nobility, was a counterpoife to that of the fovereign ; = 
while the number of the retainers and vaffals, conftituting the greatnefs and power of the nobility, was a= 
proper barrier againft. ariltocratical oppreffion ; for a chief who oppreffed his vaflals evidently ated againt.‘ 
‘his own intereft. 
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‘Thus the landed property was every where changed 
into feudal tenures, and fiefs became univerfal(c). 

For fome time the feodal fyftem was not only ufe- 
ful in itfelf, but honourable in its principles; but this 
continued no longer than while the importers of it in- 
to Europe adhered to their original imple and noble 
maxims. During that period, the lord exercifed his 
bounty to the vaffal, which the latter repaid by atts of 
gratitude; fo that the intercourfe betwixt them was 
of the moft tender -and affectionate kind; and this 
gave rife to what are called the feodal incidents. 

The expectants of fiefs were educated in the hall of 
the fuperior, while the tenures were precarious or only 
for life. : and even when they became hereditary, the 


Jord took care of the fon and eftate of his deceafed - 


vaffal; not only prote€ting his perfon, but taking 

charge of his education, and direéting the manage- 

ment of his affairs. He took pleafure in obferving 

his approach to maturity ; and when he came of age, 

never failed to deliver to him the lands, with the care 

of which he had been entrufted, and which he had been 
No 126. 
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careful to improve. This was called the ieident of Feodal, 
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The incident of relief was founded upon the grati- 
tude of the vaffal; who, upon entering on his fief, 
brought a prefent to his lord, as an acknowledgment 
of hié care of him during the early part of his life, and 
in order to conciliate his fature regard. 

The incident of marriage proceeded alfo upon the 
principle of gratitude on the part of the vaflal. ‘The 
latter, confcious of the favours he had received, did 
not choofe to ally himfelf with a family inimical to 
his chief: while the fuperior himfelf, ambitious to 
aggrandife and augment the importance of his family, 
fought how to find the moft advantageous match for 
his vaffal. 

‘Sometimes the fuperior him{clf was reduced in his cir- 
cumftances by war or other accidents: but from what- 
ever caufe his diftrefs proceeded, even though. it had 
arifen from his own extravagance or prodigality, or 
when only deftitute of means to fupport his ambition 
or grandeur, his vaffals were bound to fupport and re- 

lieve" 


(c) It has been an objeét of inquiry to the learned, in what nation of barbarians fiefs had their origin? But. 
it is probable, that they took place in all of thefe nations nearly about the fame time, on the fame principles, 
and were continued by reafon of a fimilarity of manners, conquefts, &c. fo that we cannot afcribe the preva- 


lence of them to imitation. 


In France, we find mention made of fiefs as early as the age of Childebert. 


They were introduced into 


Ttaly by the Lombards; among whom the cuftoms and laws relating. to fiefs feem very early to have made 
* Glannone rapid advances*. ‘They were introduced into Spain before the invafion of the Moors or Saracens in the year 
10. Lands were granted for fervice and attachment among the Goths; among whom alfo the perfon who 


received the gift was the retainer of him who granted it. 


If he refufed his fervice, the grant was forfeited, 


and he was faid to receive it i patrocinio: he alfo fwore fealty to his lord; and on this footing the national 


L. L.Wi- militia was regulated +. There can be very little doubt that the feodal law was known in England in the 
Jgoth, ib. v. Saxon times, as is mentioned in the text {. In Scotland, however, the hittory of fiefs is ftill more uncertain 
Ws 3° than any where elfe ; which has been afcribed partly to the mutilated {tate of the Scottifh records, and partly 
rg nee xx, to the want of able antiquarics in the nation. But, according toa late writer ||, allodiality and feudality have 
} See alfo exifted ever fince the foundation of the Scottifh monarchy, and have moft probably arifen from a fimilarity of 
Whitaker's the manners and cuftoms in Scotland to thofe of other nations. It has indeed’ been fuppofed, that thefe cuf- 
Hf. of — toms were introduced from fome foreign model by Malcolm II, According to fome, they were introduced 
mri a dire&tly from England; and the policy of Malcolm in eftablifhing them has been highly extolled: but, ac- 
Objervat. on cording to our author, there is no foundation for any notion of that kind. Both the opinions juft mentioned 
the Law andeither direétly aflert or imply, that the feudal maxims were introduced into this country upon the principle 
Confitution of imitation; but it is very improbable that they could be imported from one people to another, on account 
of Scotland. OF their exceffive contrariety to the common ufages and precepts of government among mankind. It muft 

undoubtedly have been very abfurd, if not altogether impracticable, to tranfplant the feudal tenures when the 
grants of land were precartous, or depending-entirely on the will of the prince, to a country which had never 
known fuperiority or vaflalage. ‘This would have required an alteration of all the orders of fociety from the 
king to the peafant ; while the whole chain of cuftoms, as well asthe jurifdiction of the kingdom, both high 
and low, mutt have fultained a correfponding alteration, in order to conform them to the new fyftem. Itis 
likewife obvious, that no conqueft could be made on purpofe to obtain a fettlement by any nation who had 
already received the knowledge of fiefs. The eftablifhment of them implied, that the people had already a 
fixed and fettled refidence ; and accordingly hiftory does not furnifh us with any account of a nation among 
whom fiefs were known, who ever migrated from the country they already poffeffed, to feek for one in which 
they might fettle. Feudal inftitutions muft have originated wherever they have been obferved to fourith. 
Scotland was formerly a feudal kingdom, and we knew pretty nearly the time when the fiefs were hereditary 
there: but in that form they could not be introduced by the fovereign; and there was not any nation among 
whom fiefs were already known who conquered, or made an eftablifhment by conqueft, in Scotland. Fiefs 
therefore muft have gradually advanced to fuch a {tate of perfection. The progrefs they made may be likewife 
eafily pointed out. Att firft they were precarious, or at the pleafure of the lord; afterwards they were 
granted for life; then for a courfe of years longer than the natural life of a man; and, laftly, they became 
hereditary, which was their moft perfect ftage. This progrefs has been obferved in every country where 
féodal tenures exift’;.and the fame muft have been known in Scotland, thongh in confidering it we ure neceflarily 
carried back to periods of remote antiquity ; for as fiefs were hereditary as early as the time of Malcolm II, 
they muft have been in their precarious ftate feveral centuries before. 
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Feodal- lieve him according to their circumftances ; and this certain fum or other gift, to be meafured only by his Feodal- 
Syftem. was called the incident of aid. own rapacity; and in cafe of delay or inavility to Syitem. 
The incident of e/cheat took place on the part of pay this demand, the fuperior continued in pofleffion 
the vaflal, when, through cowardice, treachery, orany of the eftate. Such fcandalous oppreffion could not 
remarkable mifbehaviour, he rendered himfelf unwor- but produce the greateft difcontent and clamour. Ap- 
thy of his fief. In that cafe, the taking it from him, plications were made to the law without-fuccefs; nor 
8 and giving it to oné more worthy, was called an e/cheat. were even the laws regarded which were fabricated on 
lappinefs While he lords and vaffals thus vied with one an- purpofe for their relief. The incident of marriage now 
pf the feo- other in mutual aéts of friendfhip and benevolence, proved a fource of the moft dreadful oppreflion. The 
nhs a univerfal happinefs, liberty, and activity, were diffufed lord affumed a right of marrying his vaffal to whom he 


| 


. 


Hts declen- 


fion. 
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tioned took its otigin, declined; the romantic ideas of molt frivolous pretences were every day. made ufe of 
See Chi- chivalry * ceafed; and much more interefted notions of by the prince to opprefs the lords, and by the lords 
wiry, and property came in their ftead. The feparation of the to opprefs their vaffals; demanding {ubfidies at pleafure, 
pistise interefts of the lords from their vaflals was the firft ftep which their inferiors were always obliged to comply 
Phe per- towards the defiruGion. of the feodal fyftem. Thus with. Laflly, the e/cheat, which in former times took 
erfion of the incidents, which, as has juft now been mentioned, place only in cafes of cowardice, treachery, or fome 
fs inci- promoted their happinefs, did the very reverfe. Pro- other,heinous crime, was now inflifed on the moft 
ee perty being now looked upon as a diftinétion fuperior trifling occafions. If the vaflal happened to be too long 
to perfonal merit, naturally introduced the moft mer- in attending the court of his fuperior to take the oath 
cenary views. In confequence of thefe the infant of fealty ; if he committed any action which could in 
avard, the care of whom was wont to be confidered as a_ the leatt be conftrued an infringement of the oath; if he 
. facred and honorary tru!t, was now only looked upon negleéted to give his lord warning» of any misfortune 
as a mean of procuring emolument to the fuperior. which he might fuppofe was about to befal him; re- 
The latter now regarded the profits of his vaffals as fo vealed any thing concerning him; made love to his 
many diminutions of his own wealth. Inflead of taking fifter or daughter, &c.; or even if he fhould grant a 
care to improve the eftate of his ward as formerly, tenure of land to puither perfon in form different from 
he impoverifhed it ; not only neglecting the education that in which he held his own; all thefe, nay others ftill 
of the heir, but offering infults to himfelf; infomuch more ridiculous, were judged fufficient reafons for the 
that the relations of the unfortunate vafial were fre- fuperior to feize on the eftate of the vaflal, and involve 
quently obliged to ranfom from the avaricious fuperior him and his family in ruin. 
both his perfon and effeéts. . By merchandife of this _- Notwithftanding thefe oppreffions, however, the vaf- Confequent 
kind the coffers of princes were filled, and wardfhips fal was {till obliged to fubmit to his lord ; to own him degeneracy i 
let out to ftrangers, who might exercife their rapacity as his fuperior ; ane even, in appearance, to pay him . on 
with greater freedom. When the vaffal at lait attained the fame refpe@ as formerly when the greateft unani- eines 
the years of maturity, he came to the poffeffion of his mity and cordial affeétion fubfifled between them. Still 
lands without any of that joy and feftivity which ufually he was obliged to perform the fame military fervice; 
took place on the occalion. He received an inheri- _becaufe a failure in that refpe€t would have fubjected 
tance wafted and deftroyed, while new grievances daily him to a forfeiture of lands according to the original 
e ry prefented themfelves to augment the horrors of his fi- agreement. A vatt difference, however, now took 
ppreffed tuation.. All the incidents, which in former times were place in the valour and aétivity which infpired the ar- 
ery {fo many expreflions of gratitude on the part of the vaf- my. The vafials, forced into the field with defpond- 
als 


b 


thro’ the fociety. The vaffals behaved courteoutly to- 
wards the retainers, who were immediately belowthem; 
while they again were courted by the lords as ois 
tuting their im portance and ftrengfh; the lords, laftly, 
giving a like importance and dignity to the fovereign 
kimfelf. Thus a regular, powerful, and compact fy- 
ftem of government took place; an unanimity and 
attention pervaded the various departments of ftate; 
fo that while the fubjeGs were free, the nation at large 
‘was formidable. 

During this happy flate of affairs, the members of 
the national aflembly in every country in Europe ap- 
peared there in arms, whether they came perfonally or 
by their reprefentatives. Such particularly was the cafe 
under the Anglo-Saxon government; and the happi- 
nefs they at that time enjoyed made the oppreffion and 
tyranny of the Normans appear the more intolerable. 
In procefs. of time, however, the ftate of fociety began 
to {uffer a remarkable alteration. The high and difin- 
terefted notions, from which the happinefs above men- 


fal, were now changed into taxes which might be ex- 

ated at the pleafure of the lord. Before the vaffal was 

invefted in his land,.the fuperior exacted from him a 
Vor. VII. Part I. 


pleafed: and he not only exerted this right himfelf, but 
would fell it to a ftranger, or allow the vaflal to buy it 
himfelf; while the penalty annexed to a marriage with- 
out the confent of the fuperior involved no lefs punifh- 
ment than the lofs of the eflate itfelf, or fome grievous 
infli@tion as for a crime of the firfk magnitude. The 
cafe was ftill worfe with a female ward; whofe beauty 
and accomplifhments became a fource of gain to the fu- 
perior, or were facrificed to pleafe his whim or caprice: 
fo that her relations were frequently obliged to buy 
from him the privilege of marrying her to the perfon 
fhe or they thought moft proper. In like manner the 
aid, which was formerly a voluntary gift from the vaf- 
fal in cafes of diftrefs happening to his lord, now be- 
came an unavoidable tax. An aid formerly was de- 
manded when the eldeft daughter of the fuperior was 
married, when his eldeft fon was knighted, or when 
the fuperior himfelf was taken prifoner in battle. Thefe 
were the only legal caufes of making a demand of this 
kind: but in the fubfequent times of degeneracy, the 


ing hearts, were indifferent as to the fuccefs of the 
caufe in which they were engaged, and frequently ob- 
{tructed inflead of forwarding the’ operations of the 

d ; field. 
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field. Hence the fovereign found himfelf embarrafled; 
and, though nominally at the head of a martial and 
powerful people, was frequently unable to effect any 
thing by reafon of the mutual hatred and diffenfion 
which every where prevailed. 

Thus the feodal ftates of Europe became unnaturally 
weak: a remedy was neceflary ; and it is remarkable, 
that the fame remedy was applied all over the continent. 
This was, in fhort, the making fiefs hereditary, which 
till now had only been granted for,a long term of 
years; and, in return, burdening the lands with a cer- 
tain number of foldiers, which were not to be refufed 
upon any pretence whatever. Hence was derived the 
tenure of knight-fervice. A certain portion of land, 
burdened with the fervice of one foldier or knight, was 
éalled a dnight’s-fee ; and thus an eftate, furnifhing any 
number of foldiers, was faid to contain as many knight’s 
fees; fo that now the manours, baronies, &c. became 
powerful according to the number of foldiers they were 
bound to furnifh. {nthe grants from the crown, the 
tyobility were obliged to furnifh a certain number of fol- 
diers for the fervice of the fovereign; and in thofe from 
the nobility to their vafials, the like fervice was requt- 
red. Even the commons who had grants from the 
crown furnifhed a certain proportion of knights. The 
force of the nation was called into ation by grants in 
capite, ot from the fovereign and nobility. A numer- 
ous and powerfal army was inftantly aflembled, and at 
once ready for a€tion. Of this army the king was the 
general, the nobility the officers, and the vaffals fol- 
diers; the whole being exatly arranged, and capable 
of entering upon any expedition without the leaft delay. 

Thus a remedy was found in fome meafure for the 
Weaknefs of the feodal fovereigns: but though the 
knights-tenure could accomplifh this, it could not bring 
back the former affeGtion and cordiality which fubfifted 
between the various ranks of people. On the contrary, 
by uniting them more firmly to one another by legal 
ties, it rendered matters rather worfe. ‘The oppreffion 
vriginating from the operation of the feodal incidents, 
ftill continued with unremitting violence. The grants 
of knights-tenure were attended with the fame oaths 


of homage and fealty; the fame incidents of relief, Feodal 
wardfhip, marriage, aid, and efcheat, with the feodal Syftem ¢ 
tenures. The princes promifed to abate fomewhat of — 
their rigour in demanding the feodal perquifites, but 
did not keep their word. Laws were occafionally pro- 
mulgated, and for fome time had an effeét; but pal- 
liatives foon became ineffectual, and a new ftate of 
weaknefs began to commence. 16 

The two remarkable eras in the feodal hiftory are, Two eras 
the time before the invention of knight-fervice (p), and the hiftory 
that during which it continued. Fiefs were in a ftate °! pases 
of fluctuation from the deftruGtion of the Roman em- 
pire till the ninth century; but they were rendered 
perpetual in France about the year 877, and were ge- 
nerally become fo in every country of Europe about the 
beginning of the tenth. Du Cange, voce Militia, gives 
us an example of a knight-fee in the year 880. By the 
year 987, when Hugh Capet was raifed to the throne 
of Fiance, knight-fervice was become general all over 
Europe, and was introduced into England after having 6H 
made its appearance in other countnes(e#).: In Eng- Doubtscoff 
land, however, there have been feveral doubts and m- cerning tH 
quiries among the learned concerning the introduétion "t1oduc-J 
of the feodal laws. Many are of opinion, that shieg 08 OF 
were firft introduced by William the Conqueror ; and, into fuga 
confequently, that they were entirely unknown to the land. 
Anglo-Saxons: but others thmk, that they exifled 
among the latter in the fame form under which they 
were continued by the Normans. Dr -Stuart is of 
opinion, that the Saxons who fettled in England could 
not be flrangers to fiefs. He fuppofes the conformity 
of manners, which undoubtedly prevailed between the 
Saxons and other barbarians, a fufficient proof that the 
hereditary grant of land, as well as the fluctuating ftate 
of feodal tenures which preceded it, were known to the 
former. Collateral proofs are derived from the fpirit 
and tenure of the Anglo-Saxon laws, but efpecially 
from the grants of hereditary eflates on condition of 
military fervice (F). ‘The condition of fiefs under the 
Anglo-Saxons was very different from what it was af- 
terwards. In their times we find no mention made of 
thofe oppreflions of which fo much notice has already 

been 


(o) For the difference between the knights produced by this fervice and the more ancient ones, or knights of 


honour, fee the article Knicar. 


(e) Dr Stuart informs us, that it appears from the records of Malcolm IV. in 1153, that knights-fervice 
was known in Scotland, and that it was not a novelty at that time. The fame author thinks it even probable, 


ghat it was known in the time of David [. 


(vr) The ufe of entails was known to the Anglo-Saxons; and this pra€tice, as well as the fucceffion to al- 
Jodial eftates, muft have contributed very much to eftablifh hereditary fiefs. ‘This opinion feems alfo to be con- 


firmed by the accounts we have of the great power of many of the nobility among the Anglo-Saxons, and the. 
patural tendency that fiefs muft have, in the courfe of things, to become perpetual, though analogical argu- 
jnents cannot entirely be depended upon in this cafe. There is indeed pofitive evidence that the territory 
which aticiently conflituted the kingdom of Mercland belonged to Ethelred as an hereditary fief and earldom. 
The grant was given him by Alfred when he married his daughter Ethelfleda: and it is hkewife attefled by 
Camden, that in the time of Ethelred the earldom of Leicefter was an inheritance, and the regular fucceffion 
of its earls is ftill known. We are informed alfo by creditable hiftorians, that Bernicia and Deireland 
were feodal and inheritable earldoms among the Saxons. The fame was true of the county of Cumberland 
when poffeffed by the Scottifh monarchs. This laft appears from the Saxon Chronicle; in which the grant was 
conveyed by Edmund king of England to Malcolm of Scotland in the following terms: “* Edmundus rex totam 
Cumberland predavit et contrivit, et commendavit eam Malcomo regi Scotiz; hoc pacto, quod in auzilio fibi 
foret terra et mari.” From the ufe of the word commendavit, indeed, Spelman takes occafion to fay, that a 
feodal homage was not intended: but the contrary may be proved by the original Saxon from which the fore- 


going: 


r £ @ 
Feodale been taken: and this may eafily be accounted for from 
eyftem. the alteration of the feodal {pirit in different ages. Du- 
ring the time that a warm and generous affection fub- 
fitted between the feodal {uperiors and vaflals, the in- 
cidents were marks of generofity on the one part, and 
gratitude on the other; but as foon as a variance 
had taken place, by reafon of the interefled dif- 
pofition which the introduction of luxury produced, 
the fame incidents became fources of the moft flagrant 
opprefion. This was remarkably the cafe in the time 
of William the Conqueror; and, during the reign of 
king John, matters were come to fuch a crifis, that 
the people every where complained londly, and de- 
manded the reftoration of the laws of Edward the Con- 
feffor(c). ‘* What thele laws of Edward the Confeflor 
were (fays Mr Hume), which the Englith every reign 
during a century and an half defired fo paffionately to 
have reftored, is much difputed by antiquarians; and 
oy our ignorance of them feems one of the greateft defects 
fnficiert of the ancient Englifh hiftory.’’ Dr Stuart has offered 
lution of an explanation; but this is in fact no more than a con- 
pom ©Y — jeStune, that * by the laws or cuftoms of the Confeffor, 
potuart “tat condition of felicity was exprefled which had been 
enjoyed during the fortunate ftate of the feodal affocia- 
: tion. ‘The cordiality, equality, and independence, 
which then prevailed among a'l ranks in fociety, con- 
tinued to’ be remembered in lefs profperous times, and 
occafioned an ardent defire for the revival of thofe laws 
and ufages which were the fources of fo much happi- 

18 nefs,”’ 
jiftinclion _Befides the great diftin€tion (of which an account 
BAG has already been given) between the ftate of fiefs under 
Ea clo-Sax- the Anglo Saxons and under the Normans, they were 
pandthe no lefs diftinguithed by the introduétion of knight- 
inglo Nor- fervice. Hitherto the refinement of the Englifh had 
eo “MES Deen obftructed by the invafion of the Danes, and the 
. infular fituation of the kingdom; but after the Nor- 
man conqueft the fiefs were made perpetual. 
however, the knight-fee and knight-fervice were al- 
together unknown. ‘William, the fixth prince who 
enjoyed the duchy of Normandy, was well acquainted 
| with every thing relating to fiefs; for that duchy had 
| experienced all the variety incidental to them from 
| the time of its being granted to Rollo by Charles the 
Simple in ‘the year 912, to the year 1066, when Wil- 


| 


the moft ftri€ propriety. 


faire Phommage a un fuferain. 
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liam was put in poffeffion of England by the battle of Feodul- 
Hattings. i insgacn 
On his acceffion to the throne, a number of far- heii’ 


feitures took place among thofe who had followed the 
fortune of Harold. Their eflates were to be difpofed 
of at the pleafure of the conqueror; and it was natural 
to fuppofe that he would follow the method practifed 19 
in his own country. Hence the origin of knight-fer- Introduce. 
vice in England. A grant of land, to any perfon (200 of 
whatever, was eftimated at a certain number of knights. 2... 
fees; and each of thefe required the fervice of ainto Eng. 
knight. The grants of lands were even renewed to land. 
the old tenants under this tenure; fo that by degree 
the whole military people in the kingdom acquiefced in 
it. To accomplifh this, Domespay Book is {uppofed 
to have been compiled, which contained an exact ac- 
count of all the landed property of the kingdom. 
Hence it is to be concluded, not that William introdu- 
ced fiefs into England, as fome have imagined but 
that he brought them to their ultimate flate of per- 
fection by the introduction of knight-fervice. 'I'his 
is evident from the laws enacted during hisreign. In 
thefe it is not only mentioned that knight-fervice was 
enasted, but that it was done exprefsly with the con- 
fent of the common council of the nation; which at 
that time was equivalent to an act of parliament (#). 

The invention of knight-fervice proved generally 
agreeable: for as only few of the Anglo-Saxon 
fiefs were hereditary, the advancement of the reft to 
perpetuity, under the tenure of knight-fervice, muft 
have been accounted an acquifition of fome import- 
ance; as not only augmenting the grandeur and dig- 
nity of the fovercign, but fecuring the independence 
of the fubjeé&t, and improving his property. In the {dea of the 
happy ftate of the feodal aflociation, there was indeed feodal mi- 
no neceflity for the knight’s fee; but when the dif- lita. 
cordance and oppreffion fo often mentioned began to 
take place, it became then neceflary to point out par- 
ticularly every duty of the vaffal, as well as of the 
lord; aud this was fully done by the invention of 
knight-fervice. The nobles poffefied duchies, baronies, 
and earldoms; which extenfive pofleffions were divided 
into as many fees, each of them to furnifh a knight 
for the fervice of the king, or of the fuperior : fo that 
every feudal ftate-could command a numerous army 


Ddz and 


| going is a Latin tranflation; and the word, according to feveral learned critics, fignifies feodal homage with 
Thus Du Cange informs us, that commendare fe alicui was the general expreffion for 


(c) The laws which are now extant under the name of Edward, are generally allowed to be of doubtful au- 
thenticity ; nor are they, even fuppofing them to be genuine, of any ufe in anfwering the prefent quetftion. 
They determine indeed the exiltence of fiefs among the Anglo-Saxons: and Dr Stuart is of opinion, that the 


compilation which goes under the name of this prince, though pofterior to the date it bears, neverthelefs merits 
greater attention than has ufually been beftowed upon it. M. Honard, a foreign lawyer, is the lateft writer who 


| * hereditario.” LL. Guill, c. 58. 


has made it his ftudy ; but he is better acquainted-with the Norman than the Anglo-Saxon cuftoms. 

(x) The following law of William the Conqueror not only makes exprefs mention of the knight’s fee and 
fervice, but alludes to a former law of William and his parliament, by which this tenure was a€tually eftablifhed. 
*¢ Staturmus etiam et firmiter precipimus, ut omnes comites, et barones, et milites, et fervientes, et univerfi 
| ‘liberi homines totius regni noftri predi&ti, habeant et teneant fe femper bene in armis, et in equis, ut decet 
** et oportet, et quod fint femper prompti et bene parati ad /ervitium fuum integrum nobis explendum, et pera- 
‘¢ gendum, cum femper opus adfuerit, fecundum quod nosis debent de feodis et tenementis fuis de jure facere, 
| et ficut illis flatuimus. per commune confilium totius regni noftri predict, et dedimus et conceflimus in feodo jure 
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and militia to fupport and defend it in cafe of any 
emergency. ‘The knights were alfo bound to affemble 
in complete armour whenever the fuperior thought 
proper to call, and to hold themfelves in readinefs for 
aGion whenever the king or fuperior found it conve- 
nient to take the field: fo that thus the militia might 
be marched at the fhorteft not ice to defend or fupport 
the honour of the nation. 

The knights were ufually armed with an helmet, 
fword, lance, and fhield ; and each was befides dbliged 
to keep a horfe. © This laft requifite was owing to the 
contempt into which the infantry had fallen through 
the prevalence of tournaments and luxuries of various 
kinds, though it was by means of the infantry that the 
barbarians had originally diftinguifhed themfelves in 
their wars with the Romans, and become able to cope 
with thefe celebrated warriors. All proprietors of 
fees or tenants by knight-fervice fought ongoot: the 
cavalry were diftinguifhed by the name of batile ; and 
the fuccefs of every encounter was fuppofed to depend 
on them alone. They only were completely armed ; 
the infantry, being furnifhed by the villages under the 
jurifdiction of the barons, had at firft only bows and 
flings; though afterwards they were found worthy of 
much greater attention. . 

While the feodal affociation remained in perfection, 
the fuperior could at any time command the military 
fervice of his vaflals; but in the fubfequent degenera- 
cy this fervice could neither be depended upon when 
wanted, nor was it of the fame advantage when obtain- 
ed as formerly. The invention of knight-fervice. 
tended in a great degree to remedy this inconvenience. 
Thofe who were poffefled of knights fees were now 
obliged to remain 40 days in the field at their own 
expence ; and this without exception, from the great 
crown vaffals to the fmalleft feudatories ; but if longer 
fervice was required, the prince was obliged to pay 
histroops. In thofe times, however, when the fate of 
nations was frequently decided by a fingle battle, a 
continuance in the field for 40 days was fufficient for 
ordinary occafions. 

Thus matters feemed once more to be reftored near- 
ly to their former ftate. It was now, as much as ever, 
the intereft of the nation to aét with unanimity in its 
defence, not only again{t foreign enemies, but againft 
the tyranny of the prince over his fubjets, or of one 
part of the fubjeéts over the other. New inconveni- 
encies, however, foon began to take place, owing to 
the gradual improvements in life and the refinement 
of manners. From the firft inftitution of military fer- 
vice, a fine had been accepted inftead of a€tual appear- 
ance in the field. In the times of barbarity, however, 
when men accounted rapine and bloodfhed their only 
glory, there were but few who made an offer of this 
compenfation ; but as wealth and luxury increafed, 
and the manners of people became fofter, a general 
unwillingnefs of following the army into the field be- 
came alfo prevalent. A new tenure, called e/cuage, 
was therefore introduced; by which the vaffal was only 
obliged to pay his fuperior a fum of money annually in- 
ftead of attending him into the field *. Hence origi- 
nated taxes and their mifapplication ; for as the king 
was lord paramount of the whole kingdom, it thence 


happened that the -whole efcuage money colleGed. 
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throughout the nation centred in-him. The princes 
then, inftead of recruiting their armies, frequently fill- 
ed their coffers with the money, or diffipated it other- 
wife, hiring mercenaries to defend their territories 
when threatened with any danger. Thefe being com- 


poted of the dregs of the people, and difbanded at the 
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end of every campaign, filled all Europe with a dif- ftanding 


orderly banditti, who frequently proved very danger- 
ous to fociety. To avoid fuch inconveniencies, fland- 
ing armies were introduced, and taxations began to be 
raifed in every European kingdom. New inconveni- 
encies arofe. The fovereigns in moft of thefe king- 
doms, having acquired the right of taxation, as well as 
the command of the military power, became complete- 
ly defpotic : but in England the fovereign was de- 
prived of this right by Magna Charta, which was ex- 
torted from him, as related under the article Enc- 
LAND, n- [153]; fo that, though allowed to command 
his armies, he could only pay them by the voluntary 
contributions of the people, or their fubmitting to 
fuch taxations as were virtually impofed by themfelyess 

TFEOFFMENT, in law, (from the verb fofare or 
infeudare, ‘to give one a feud’); the gift or graut 
of any corporeal hereditament to another. He that 
fo gives, or enfeofts, is called the feoférs ; and the per- 
fon enfeoffed is denominated the feoffee. 

This is plainly derived from, or is indeed itfelf the 
very mode of, the ancient feodal donation; for though 
it may be performed by the word ‘ enfeoff?? or 
‘¢ grant,’’ yet the apteft word of feoffment is do or 
dedi. And it is ftill dire&ted and governed by the 


fame feodal rules; infomuch’ that the principal rule: 


relating to the extent and effe&t of the feodal grant,. 
tenor eft qui legem dat feudo, is in other words become 
the maxim of our law with relation to feoffments, mo- 
dus legem dat donationt. And therefore, as in pure feo- 
dal donations, the lord, from whom the feud moved, 
muft exprefsly limit and declare the continuance or 
quantity of eltate which he meant to confer, me quis 
plus donaffe prefumatur, quam in donatione exprefferit 3 
fo, if one grants by feoffment lands.or tenements to 
another, and limits or expreffes no eltate, the grantee 
(due ceremonies of law being performed) hath barely 
an eftate for life. For, as the perfonal abilities of the 
feoffee were originally prefumed to be the immediate or 
principal inducements to the feoffment, the feoffee’s 
eftate ought to be confined to his perfon and fubft 
only for his life ; unlefs the feoffer, by exprefs provifion. 
in the creation.and conttitution of the eltate, hath gi 
ven.it a longer continuance. ‘Thefe exprefs provifions 
are indeed generally made; for this was for ages the 
only conveyance, whereby our anceflors were wont to 
create an. eftate in fee-fimple, by giving the land to the 
feoffee, to hold to him and his heirs for ever; though 
it ferves equally well to convey any other eftate of 
freehold.. 

But by the mere words.of the deed the feoffment is 
by no means perfefted:: there remains a very material 
ceremony. to be performed, called livery of feifing 3 with 
out which the feoffee has but a mere eftate at will. See 
SEISsIN. 

FER A, in zoology, an order of quadrupeds. See 
Zoo.LoGy. ; 

FERALIA, in antiquity, a. feftival obferved a- 

mong 


armies, & 


| Feralia 
i 


eretrum. 
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mong the Romans on February 21ft, or, according 
to Ovid, on the 17th of that month, in honour of the 
manes of their deceafed friends and relations. 

Varro derives the word from inferi, or from fero; on 
account of a repaft carried to the fepulchres of fuch as 
the laft offices were that day rendered to. Feftus de- 
rives it from ferio, on account of the victims facrificed. 
Voffius obferves, that the Romans called death fera, 
« cruel,” and that the word feralia might arife thence. 
—-Macrobias Saturn. lib. i. cap. 13. refers the origin 
of the ceremony to Numa Pompilius. Ovid, in his 
Fafti, goes back as far as Aineas for its inftitution. 
He adds, that on the fame day a facrifice was perform- 
edto the goddefs Muta, or Dumb ; and that the per- 
fons who officiated were an old woman attended with 
a number of young girls. 

During the continuance of this feftival, which lafted 
eleven days, prefents were made at the graves of the 
deceafed, marriages were forbidden, and the temples 
of the gods fhut up. While the ceremonies continued, 
they imagined that the ghofts fuffered no punifhments 
in hell, but that their tormentors allowed them to 
wander round their tombs, and feaft upon the meats 
which their furviving friends had prepared for them.— 
For a more particular account of the offerings and fa- 
crifices and feafts for the dead, fee InrER1# and Si1- 
CERNIUM. 

Sometimes at the feralia public feafls were given to 
the people at the tombs of the rich and great by their 
heirs or particular friends. 

FER pe rourcuetTre, in heraldry, a crofs having 
at each end a forked iron, like that formerly ufed by 
foldiers to reft their mutkets on. It differs from the 
crofs-fourché, the ends of which turn forked ; whereas 
this has that fort of fork fixed upon the fquare end. 
See HERALDRY. 

Fer de Moulin, Milrinde, Inke de Moulin, in heraldry, 
is abearing fuppofed to reprefent the iron-ink, or ink 
of a mill, which fuftains the moving mill-ftone. 

FERDINAND V. king of Spain, called the Ca- 
tholic, which title was continued to his fucceffors. He 
married Ifabella of Caftile, by which that kingdom 
was united to the Spanifh crown. This illuftrious 
couple laid the foundation of the future glory and 
power of Spain. The conquelt of Granada, and the 
difcoveries of Chriftopher Columbus, make this reign 
a celebrated era in the hiftory of Spain. He died in 
1516, aged 63. See (Hiffory of ) Spain. 

FERENTARII, in Roman antiquity, were auxi- 
liary troops, lightly armed ; their weapons. being a 


‘fword, bow, arrows, and a fling. 


FERENTINUM, (anc. geog.), a town of the 
Herniciin Latium, which the Romans, after fubduing 
that nation, allowed to be governed by its own laws. 
Now Feretino, an epifcopal city in the Campania of 
Rome. E. Long. 14. 5. N. Lat. 41. 45. 

FERENTUM, or Forentum, (anc. geog.), a 
town of Apulia in Italy. Now Forenza, in the Bafili- 
cata of Naples. 

FERETRIUS, a furname of Jupiter, a ferendo, 
becaufe he had affifted the Romans ; or a feriendo, be- 
caufe he had conquered their enemies under Romulus. 
He had a temple at Rome built by Romulus. It was 
there that the fpoils called opima were always carried. 


FERETRUM, among the Romans, the bier ufed 
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in carrying out the bodies of the dead, which duty 
was performed by the neareft male relations of the de- 
ceafed : thus, fons carried out their parents, brothers 
their filters, &c. 

FERG, or Fercus, (Francis Paul), a charming 
landfcape-painter, was born at Viena in 1689, and 
there learned the firft principles of his art. He fuc- 
ceffively pratifed under Hans Graf, Orient, and Thi- 
ele. This lalt, who was painter to the court of Sax- 
ony, invited him to Drefden to infert {mall figures in 
his landf{capes. 
ny, and painted for the duke of Brunfwick and for 
the Gallery of Salzdahl. From Germany he went to 
London, where he might have lived in the highett 
efteem and affluence, if, by an indifcreet marriage, he 
had not been fo effeCiually depreffed, that he was ever 
after involved in difficulties. ‘The neceflities which arofe 
from his domeftic troubles, compelled him to diminith 
the prices of his paintings, in order to procure an imme- 
diate fupport ; and as thofe neceflities increafed, his 
pictures were {till more funk in their price, though not 
in their intrinfic value. By a feries of misfortunes he 
was over-run with debts; and to avoid the purfuit of 
his creditors, he was conftrained to fecrete himfelf in 
different parts of London. He died fuddenly in the 
{treet one night as he was returning from fome friends 
about the year 1738, having not attained his soth 
year; and left four children. This pleafing artiit, 
Mr Walpole obferves, had formed a manner of his 
own from various Flemifh painters, though refembling 
Poelemburg moft in the enamelled foftnefs and mellow- 
nefs of his colouring: but his figures are greatly fu- 


perior; every part of them is, {ufficiently finifhed,. 


every action expreffive. He painted {mall landfcapes, 
fairs, and rural mectings, with the moft agreeable 
truth ; his horfes and cattle are not inferior to Wou- 
vermans; and his buildings and diftances feem to owe 
their refpeGive foftnefs to the intervening air, not to 
the pencil. More faithful to nature than Denner, he 
knew how to omit exaétnefs, when the refult of the 
whole demands a lefs precifion in parts. The greatelt 


part of his works are in London and Germany ; and. 


they now bear fuch a price as is the moit indubitable 
evidence of their real merit. He alfo etched well with 
aquafortis ; and his prints of that kind are efteemed by 
the curious. 

FERGUS, the name of three kings of Scotland.. 
See. (Hiftory of ) ScoTuanp. 

FERGUSON (James), an eminent experimental 
philofopher and mechanic, was born in Scodand, of 
very poor parents. Act the earlieit age his extraordi- 
nary genius began to exert itfelf. He firfi learned to 
read, by overhearing his father teach his elder brother:. 
and he had made this acquifition before any one fu- 
{peGted it. He foon difcovered. a peculiar tafte for 
mechanics, which firft arofe on feeing his father ule a- 
lever. He purfued this ftudy a confiderable length, 
even whilft very young ; and made a watch in wood- 
work, from having once feen. one. As he had no in- 
firuétor, nor any help from books, every thing he 
learned had all the merit-of an original difcovery ; and 
fuch, with infinite joy, he believed it to be. As foon 
as his age would permit, he went to fervice; in which 
he met with hardihips, which rendered his conftitution 
feeble through life.. Whilft.he was fervant to a farmer 
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(whofe goodnefs he acknowledges in the modeit and 
humble account of himfelf which he prefixed to his lait 
publication), he frequently contemplated the ftars ; 
and began the ftudy of aftronomy, by laying down, 
from his own obfervations only, a celeftial globe. His 
kind matter, obferving thefe marks of his ingenuity, 
procured him the countenance and affiftance of his fu- 
periors. By their help and inftru@ions, he went on 
gaining farther knowledge, and was fent to Edin- 
burgh. There he began to take portraits; an em- 


ployment by which he fupported himfelf and family. 


for feveral years, both tn Scotland and England, whiltt 
he was purfuing more ferious fludies. In London he 
firft publithed fome curious aftronomical tables and cal- 
culations; and afterwards gave public leétures in ex- 
perimental philofophy, which he-repeated (by fub- 
{cription) in moft of the principal towns in England, 
with the highelt marks of general approbation. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, without 
paying for admiffion (an honour fearcely ever conferred 
on a native); and had a penfion of 501. per ann. gi- 
ven hith, unfolicited, by our gracious king, athis ac- 
ceffion, who had heard leGtures from him, and frequent- 
ly fent for and converfed with him on curious topics. 
He alfo received feveral prefents from his majefty, the 
patron of real merit. ‘To what a degree of confidera- 
tion Mr Fergufon mounted by the ftrength of his na- 
tural genius, almoft every one knows. He was uni- 
verfally confidered as at the head of aftronomy and me- 
chanics in this nation of philofophers. And he might 
juftly be flyled felf-taught, or rather heaven taught ; 
for in his whole life he had not above half a year’s in- 
ftruction at fchool. He was a man of the cleareft 
judgment, and the moft unwearied application to ftu- 


dy ; benevolent, meek, and innocent in his manners 
as a child: humble, courteous, and communicative $ 
inftead of pedantry, philofophy feemed to produce in 
him only diffidence and urbanity,—a love for mankind 


and for his Maker. His whole life was an example of 
refignation and Chriftian piety. He might be faid to 
be an enthufiaft in his lové of God, if religion, found- 
ed on fuch fubftantial and enlightened grounds as ‘his 
was, could be ftyled enthufiafm. He died in 1776. 
FERIA, in Roman antiquity, holidays, or days 
upon which they abftained from work. Proclamation 
was generally made by the herald, by command of the 
Rex Sacrorum, or Flamines, that all fhould abftain from 


“bufinefs ; and whoever tranfgreffed the order was fe- 


verely fined.—The ferie were of two kinds, public 
and private. 

The public Ferie were fourfold. 1. Stative, which 
were kept as public feafts by the whole city upon cer- 
tain immoveable days appointed in their kalendar ;— 
fuch were the Compitalia, Carmentalia, Lupercalia, &e. 
2. Ferie Conceptive, which were moveable feafts, the 
days for the celebration of which were fixed by the 
magiftrates er priefts ; of this fort were the Frriz La- 
tine, Paganalia, Compitalia, &c. which happened every 
year, but the days for keeping them were left to the 
difcretion of the magiftrates or priefts. 3. Ferie Jmpe- 
rative, which were fixed and inftituted by the mere 
command of confuls, pretors, di€tators, upon the gain- 
ing of fome viCtory or other fortunate event. 4. Nun- 
dine. See the articles Nunpinz, Aconatia, Car- 
MENTALIA, &c. 
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‘The private Ferite were holidays obferved by pars 
ticular perfons or families on feveral accounts, as birth- 
days, funerals, &c. The feriz belonged to, and were 
one divifion of, the dies fefti. See Fesrr. ' 
I'verm Lating, a fettival at which a white bull was 
facrificed, and the Latin and Roman towns provided 
each a fet quantity of meat, wine, and fruits; and du. 
ring the celebration, the Romans and Latins {wore 
eternal friendfhip to each other, taking home a piecé 
of the victim to every town. The fettival was inftitu 
ted by Tarquinius Superbus when he overcame the 
Tufcans and made a league with the Latins, propo- 
fing to build a common temple to Jupiter Latialis, at 
which both nations might meet and offer facrifices for 
their common fafety. At firft the folemnity lalted but 
one day, but it was at different times extended to ten. 
It was held on the Alban mount, and celebrated with 
chariot races at the capitol, where the victor was treate 
ed with a large draught of wormwood drink. 
FERIA, in the Romih breviary, is applied to the 
feveral days of the week; thus Monday is the feria fe- 
cunda, Tuelday the feria éertia ; though thefe days are 
not working days, but holidays. T'he occafion of this 
was, that the firft Chriftians were ufed to keep the 
eafter-week holy, calling Sunday the prima feria, &c. 
whence the term feria was given tothe days of every 
week. But befides thefe, they have extraordinary fe. 
rie, viz. the three laft days of pafhon-week, the two 
following eafter-day, and the fecond feriz of rogation, 
FERIANA, the ancient city of Thala in Africa, 
taken and deitroyed by Metellus in the war with Ju- 
gurtha. It was vifited by Mr Bruce in his late travelé 
through Africa, who expeGtéd to have foand many 
magnificent ruins in the place, but was difappointed. 
The only remarkable objeéts he met with were the baths, 
which are excefiively warm. Thefe are without the 
town, and flow from a fountain named E/ Yxrinid, 
Notwithftanding the exceffive heat of its water, the 
fountain is not deftitute of fithes. They are of the 
fhape of a gudgeon, above four inches in length; and 
he fuppofed that there might have been about five or 
fix dozen of them in the pool. On trying the wat@ 
with a thermometer, he found the heat fo great, that 
he was furprifed the fith were not boiled in it. ‘That 
fifh fhould exift in this degree of heat, is very furpri- 
fing ; but it feems no lefs wonderful that Mr Brace, 
while itanding naked in fuch water, thould leifurely 
make obfervations on its heat, without fulpeGing that 
he himfelf would be boiled by continuing there. We 
have to regret that the accidental wetting of the leaf 
on which he wrote down his remarks has deprived the 
public of the knowledge of the precife degree to which 
the thermometer is raifed by this water. The fith are 
faid to go down the itream'to fome diftance during 
the day, and to return to the {pring or warmett part at 
night. : 
FERMANAUGH, a county of Ireland, in the 
province of Ulfter; bounded by Cavan on the fouth, 
Tir-Oen on the north and north-eaft, by T'yrconnel on 
the north-weft, Leitrim on the fouth-weft, and Mona- 
ghan on the weft. . It is 38 miles long and 24 broad. 
A great part of it is taken up with bogs; and the 
great lake called Lough-Zarne, which is near 20 miles 
in length, and in fome places 14 in breadth, diverfified 
with upwards of 300 iflands, moft of them well wood- 
3 ed, 
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Ferment, ed, inhabited, and covered with cattle. 
Fermenta- 


tion. 


[ 
Tt abounds 
alfo with great variety of fifh, fuch as huge pike, large 
bream, roach, eels, trout, and falmon. The water of 
the lake in fome places is faid to have a particular foft- 
nefs and fliminefs, that bleaches linen much fooner 
than could be done by other water. The lake is di- 
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clear and tranfparent at firft, no fooner begins to fer- Ferment 
ment, than it becomes turbid, depofits a fediment, "°°: 
emits a great quantity of fixed air, and throws up a 
fcum to the top, acquiring at the fame time fome de- ppenomena 
gree of heat. The heat of the vinous flage, +however, of it. 
is but moderate, feldom or never exceeding that of the 
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vided into the Upper and Lower, between which it 
contradts itfelf for five or fix miles to the breadth of 
an ordinary river, In one part of the county are marble 
rocks 50 or 60 feet high. This county fends four mem- 
bers to parliament, viz. two for the fhire, and two for 
Innifkillen the capital. Fermanaugh gives the title of 
vifcount to earl Verney. 

ERMENT, any body which being applied to 
another, produces fermentation. 

Ferments are either matters already in the a@ of fer- 
mentation, or that foon run into this aét. Of the firft 
kind are the flowers of wine, yeaft, fermenting beer, 
or fermenting wine, &c. and of the fecond are the new 
exprefied vegetable juices of fummer fruit. 

Among diltillers, ferments are all thofe bodies 
which, when added to the liquer, only correct fome 
fault therein, and, by removing fome obftacle to fer- 
mentation, forward it by fecondary means: as alfo 
fuch as, being added m time of fermentation, make 
the liquor yield a larger proportion of {pirit, and give 
it a finer flavour. 

FERMENTATION, may be defined a fenfible 
internal motion of the conftituent particles of a moift, 
fluid, mixed or compound body!; by the continuance 
of which motion, thefe particles are graduaily removed 
from their former fitvation or combination, and a- 
gain, after fome vifible feparation is made, joined to- 
gether in a different order and arrangement, fo that a 
new compound is formed, having qualities very fenfibly 
different from thofe of the original fluid. 

Fermentation, properly fo called, is confined to the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms ; for the effervefcences 


human body. The heat of the acetous is confiderably 
greater ; and that of the putrefaCtive is the greatefl of 
all, infomuch that putrefying fubftances, when heaped 
together in great quantities, will fometimes break forth 
into a¢tual flame. 

From théfe phenomena, 
to be a procefs ultimately tending to the entire dif- 
folutica of the fermenting fubftance, and depending 
upon the aétion of the internal heat, etherial fluid, or 
whatever elfe we pleafe to call it, which pervades, and 
makes an effential ingredient in, the compofition of all 
bodies. From fuch experiments as have been made up- 
on this fubje@, it appears, that whether fixed air isthe 
bond of conneftion between the particles of terreftrial 
bodies or not, yet the emiflion of it from any fubftance 
is always attended with a diflolution of that fubftance. 
We cannot, however, inthe prefent cafe, fay that the 
emiffion of the fixed air is the caufe of the fermenta- 
tion. It is in fa&t otherwife. Fixed air hath no ten- 
dency to fly off from terreftrial fubftances with which 
it is united ; on the contrary, it will very readily leave 
the atmofphere after it ;hath been united with it, to 
join itfelf to fuch terreftrial fubftances as are capable of 
abforbing it. The emiffion of it, therefore, mutt de- 
pend upon the ation of fome other fluid; moft pro- 
bably the fire or heat, which is difperfed thro’ all fub- 
ftances in a latent ftate, and in the prefent cafe be- 
gins fenfibly to manifeft itfelf. But from what caufe 
the heat originally begins to operate in this manner, 
f{eems to be entirely unknown and inexplicable, except 
that it appears fome how or other to depend on the air; 
for, if that is totally excluded, fermentation will not 


fermentation would feem 4‘te 


ition, between acids and alkalies, however much they may go on. 4 
refemble the fermentation of vinous liquors, are never- In the Memoirs of the Manchefter Society, Mr Hen- Mr Hens 
thelefs exceedingly different. It is divided into three ry gives an account of fome experiments, in which he 1? ° 7P 


fi i riments of 
produced fermentation not only in bread and wort, but producing 


in liquors which we fhould think quite incapable of it, fe:menta- 
viz. punch and whey. Having previoufly fufpeéted, Hon by > 
from fome obfervations and experiments, that yeaft a Gaia 
was only a quantity of fixed air involved and detained with fixed: 


among the mucilaginous parts of the fermenting liquor, air. 


kinds; or rather, there are three different ftages of it, 
viz. the vinous, the acetous, and the putrefactive. Of 
the firit, vegetables alone are fufceptible; the flefh of 
young animals is in fome flight degree fufceptible of 
the fecond (a) 3 but animal fubftances are particularly 
fufceptible of the third; which vegetables do not fo 


eafily fall into without previoufly undergoing the firft 
and fecond. The produce of the firft ftage is wine, or 
fome other vinous liquor; of the fecond, vinegar; and 
of the third, volatile alkali. See Brewina, Vine- 
GAR, &c. 

Fermentation is one of the moft obfcure procefles 
in nature, and no zttempt has been made to {olve 
it with any degree of probability. All that we 
know with regard to it is, that the liquor, however 


he attempted to prepare it in the following manner. 
Having boiled wheat-flour and water to the confiftence 
of a thin jelly, he put this vifcous fluid into the middle 
part of Dr Nooth’s machine for impregnating water 
with fixed air. The gas was abforbed in confiderable 
quantity; and next day the matter was In a ftate of fer- 
mentation. The third day it had acquired fo much of the 
appearance of yeaft, that an experiment was made on 
fome patte for bread; and after five or fix hours baking, 


it: 


(a) Under the article Cuina, n° 114. a faét is mentioned which feems to fhow that animal fubftances are 
likewife capable of the vinous fermentation ; viz. that the Chinefe make ufe of a certain liquor called lamb- 
wine, and likewife thac they ufe a kind of fpirit diftilled from fheep’s fic/b. This is related on the credit of M,. 
Grofier ; but as he does not mention the particulars of the procefs, we are at liberty to fuppofe that the flefh: 
of thefe animals has been mixed with rice, or fome other ingredients naturally capable of producing a vinous: 
liquor ; fo that, inftead of contributing any thing to the fermentation in queftion, they may in reality he de- 
trimental, and furnith only that ftrong and difagreeable fmell complained of in the liquid.. 
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purpofe tolerably 
well. Another experiment was made with wort ; but 
here the artificial yeafl was not made ufeof. Inttead 
of this, part of the wort itfelf was put into Nooth’s 
machine, and impregnated with fixed. air, of which it 
imbibed a large quantity. On being poured into the 
remainder of the liquor, a brifk fermentation came on 
in 24 hours, ‘a ftrong head of yeaft began to colle& 
on its furface, and on the third day it {eemed fit for 
tunning.”” In profecuting the experiment, good bread 
was made with the yeait taken off from the furface ; 


‘and beer was produced by keeping the. fermented li- 


quor, and good ardent {pirit produced by diftilling it. 
In another experiment, in which a fourth part of the 
wort was impregnated but not faturated with fixed air, 
the fermentation did not commence fo foon, though it 
is probable that it would alfo have taken place at lat 
without any farther addition. ‘The experiment com- 
menced about midnight; but in the morning there 
were no figns of fermentation. At five in the after- 
noon there was only a flight maniling on the furface. 
A bottle with a perforated flopper and valve contain- 
ing an effervefcing mixture of chalk and vitriolic acid 
was then let down to the-bottom of the veffel; the dif. 
charge of air from this mixture was going on rapidly 
at nine o’clock ; while the liquor at the fame time 
feemed to be in a flate of effervefcence. At 11 o’clock 
the bottle was withdrawn, as the fermentation was 
commenced beyond a doubt, the liquor having a pret- 
ty ftrong head of yeaft upon it. Next day the fermen- 
tation feemed to be on the decline, but was recovered 
by a fecond immerfion of the mixture. When the vi- 
nous fermentation was finifhed, the liquor, by being 
kept too long, was found converted into vinegar; fo 
that in the courfe of thefe experiments, ale, bread, 
yeafl, ardent fpirit, and vinegar, had all been produced. 

From thefe experiments it would feem natural to 
fuppofe that fixed air was the caufe of fermentation, 
contrary to what has been already laid down. But in 
fact there is not any contradi€tion here to the pofition 
juit mentioned ; for the quantity of fixed air introdu- 
ced into the liquor on Mr Henry’s experiments was too 
great for it to contain. Some part of the latent heat 
by which the elafticity of that fluid is produced may 
likewife have been abforbed, and difpofed the liquor to 
run into the fermenting ftate fooner than it would 
otherwife have done. Or, perhaps, when’ any fluid fub- 
{tance of the aqueous kind contains an extraordinary 
proportion of fixed air, it may be thus inclined to run 
into the fermentative procefs, by fome difpofition of the 
air itfelf to reaffume its elaflic ftate. This feems pro- 
bable from Mr Henry’s experiments with Pyrmont wa- 
ter. Having made fome punch with an artificial wa- 
ter.of this kind, he put a pint of it intoa quart bottle 


and {topped it with a cork. On opening it three or 


four days after, he found that it creamed and mantled 
like the brifkeft bottled cyder; fo that it was taken 
for fome delicious liquor hitherto unknown. This 
length of time he found was neceflary to give the brifk- 
nels juft mentioned to the fluid; for artificial Pyrmont 
water itfelf affumes a brifk and f{parkling appearance 
after being kept three or four days, . though it has it 
not at firft, unlefs a very great quantity of air be for- 
ged into it at its preparation. In like manner a quan- 
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tity of whey, impregnated with fixed air, was changed pornenty4 
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into a brifk and fparkling vinous liquor by ‘keeping for 
fome time in a bottle loofely corked. 

On certain fubftances, however, both fluid and folid, 
fixed air hath a different effet. Thus, when mixed 
with alkaline falts, whether fixed or volatile, fuid or 
folid, it firft neutralifes, and then renders them acid, 
without the leait tendency to fermentation, unlefs an 
acid be added. ‘Then indeed a great effervefcence will 
enfue; but this, as we have already faid, is not a ‘true 
fermentation. On calcareous earths its effect is fome- 
what fingular : for thefe earths, when pure, are foluble 
in water; when joined with a certain proportion of fixed 
air, they become infoluble; and with an over-proportion 
they become foluble again; but none of them fhow any 
difpotition to fermentation, though kept ever fo long 
in either ftate. As water therefore contains a great 
quantity of latent heat which it readily parts with, the 
probability ftill is, that a difpofition to unite with the 
folid part of fixed air exifts in that element, rather than 
to remain combined with the water. It is likewife 
well known that all fermentable fubftances, fuch as the 
juices of ripe fruits, fugar, &c. contain much fixed air, 
and therefore fall fpontaneoufly into fermentation when 
kept in a gentle warmth. This laft circumftance fup- 
plies a quantity of fenfible heat, or elementary fire ac- 
ting in its expanfive form, which the water more readj- 
ly parts with than that which as upon its own par 
ticles in fuch a manner as to keep them eafily moveable 
upon one another, and thus occation its fluidity. Other 
fubflances contain lefs fixed air, as infufion of malt, po- 
tatoes, turnips, &c. whence it is neceflary to add an 
extraordinary quantity to them, either inveloped in mu- 
cilaginous matter which is analogous to yeait, or pure 
as was done by Mr Henry. 

Thus we may fuppofe fermentation to confil in the 
action of elementary fire expanding the fixed air natu- 
rally contained in the fluid, or artificially introduced 
into it; in confequence of which certain changes are 
produced in the nature of the fluid itfelf; and it be- 
comes a vinous, acetous, or putrid liquor, according to 
the degree of a¢tion which takes place. This feems to 
coincide with the opinion of Dr Penington of Philadel- 
phia, who, in his inaugural differtation on this fubjeét, 
makes a change of the fenfible qualities of the fub- 
ftance the only criterion of fermentation. Hence he 
denies that any true fermentation exifts in the raifing 
of bread, as is commonly fuppofed ; and indeed his ar. 
guments on this fubjeé&t feem decifive. 


raifed in three quarters of an hour; and, on applying 
a gentle heat, fome aqueous liquid came over, which did 
not fhow the leatt veltige of vinous {pirit, though the 
remainder of the fame dough afforded a good and well 
fermented bread. On adding a little water to the dough 
which remained in the retort, and letting the mixture 
ftand in a gentle warmth for nine hours, no fign of fer- 
mentation appeared ; but in 16 hours the procefs feem- 
ed to have been going on for fome time ; and on diftil- 
lation yielded a {mall quantity of vinous fpirit. Hence 
it appears that flour requires more than nine hours be- 
fore 1: ferments ; but a3 bread frequently rifes in one 
hour, the proceffes muft fome how or other be effen- 
tially different. ‘¢ From a variety of fats (fays our au- 
2 thor), 
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thor), I am induced to give the following explanation 
of the procefs (making of bread). Yeaft is a fluid 
containing a large quantity of fixed air or aerial acid ; 
and the proportion is greater as the fluid is colder. Ae 
foon as the yeaft 1 is mixed with the dough, heat is ap- 
plied ; this extricates the air in an elaftic fate ; andas 
it is now diffufed through every particle of dough, every 
particle mutt be raifed; the vifcidity of the mafs re- 
tains it: it is now baked, and a ftill greater quantity 
of air is extricated by the increafed heat ; and as the 
cruft forms, the air is prevented from efcaping ; the 
water is diffipated: the loaf is rendered fomewhat dry 
and folid; and between every particle of bread we find 
a particle of air, as appears from the fpongy appear- 
ance of the bread, owing to the apparent vacancies 
which the air had made by infinuating itfelf into it.’ 
This explanation he finds alfo confirmed by what is 
called aha ates of bread after it has once been raifed; 
and which takes place fo rapidly, that we cannot hip: 
pofe the procefs of fermentation to have been finifhed 
in the time: nay, bread will fall before we are war- 
ranted from his experiment to fay that the fermentation 
is well begun; for this, as we have feen, required be- 
tween g and 16 hours. 

That bread is raifed, not by a proper fermentation, 
but by a mere Sreke cake or efcape of fixed air, is 
likewife evident from feveral fa€ts mentioned by Dr Pe- 
nington. In Philadelphia, the bakers find fome diffi- 
culty in getting good yeaft in the fummer-time, on 
account of the heat of the weather, which very foon 
In this cafe, they diffolve a {mall quan- 
tity. of potafh in water, and mix it with their yealt ; 
when the effervefcence produced between the acid and 
alkali produces fuch a difcharge of fixed air, as raifes 

the bread in lefs than ten minutes. He informs us al- 
fo, on the authority of, Dr Ruth late profeflor in the 
college of Philadelphia, thet ‘* near Saratoga there 
are two mineral fprings, the waters of which aie all 
the properties of the famous Pyrmont water, being 
highly impregnated with fixed air. When this water 
is mixed with four into deugh, it is fufficient, with- 
out yeatt, to make a very light and palatable bread.” 
A third fact is {till more decifive. ‘ I procured (fays 
the Dogtor) fome nice cryftals of the falt formed by 
the foffile alkali and fixed air, and diffolved them in 
water fufficient to make a {mall loaf of bread. To 
this I added a. little of the marine acid, commonly 
called fpirit of fea-falt; fixed air was generated, but 
was abforbed by the cally water ;' it was then mixed 
with flour, fet in a warm place to rife, and fhortly af- 
ter baked ; and I had the exquifite pleafure to obtain 
a tolerably light loaf of bread, fuch as any one would 

have fipneted to have been fermented, which was 
Gael by the fea-falt, formed by the union of the 
foffile alkali and fpirit of fea-falt ; whilft the fixed 
air of the fcffile alkali was difengaged, in order to 
raife it.” 

To thefe inflances mentioned by our author we fhall 
add two others, which fhow that fixed air is not even 
neceflary to the raifing of bread; and of confequence 
we cannot fu ippofe that fermentation, which produces 
a great quantity of it, is tht foundation of the procefs. 
Cai is, that CSE when beaten into a froth, are fome- 
times made ufe of for raifing*bread ; byt more efpe- 
Ci aby for puddings, &c. in which they perform ag 
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operation fimilar to that of raifing and rendering bread 
light and {pongy. This is done by the rarefaction of 
the particles of air enveloped among the glutinous par- 
ticles of the egg: and hence {now, on acccount of its 
porous and {pongy nature, containing a’great quantity 
of air enveloped amongtt its particles, will do the fame 
thing. This laft particular was lately peste by 
Dr Rotheram of Newcaftle. 

With regard to the other experiments of Mr Henry, 
they feem to Dr Penington not to be altogether con- 
clufive. © 
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“that wort cannot be brought into the vinous fer- teats 


mentation without the addition of a ferment.”? When 
we confider the analogy betwixt the infufion of malt 
and other fermentable liquids, the Dodtor fuppofes 
that wort, a8 well as they, might fpontaneoufly fall 
into a ftate of fermentation. He fays indeed, that he 
has not as yet been able to difprove the idea by expe- 
riment: but Captain Cook has already made the ex- 


periment, and the event has decided the matter in the 
Doétor’s favour*. 


We are told by that celebrated * See the 


navigator, that the infpiffated wort would have an- article Cook, 


fo) 
{wered the purpofe excellently, provided it could have 


been kept from fermentation in its infpiffated ftate. 
But this was found impoffible’: of confequence we 
mutt conclude, that wort, as well as other liquors, will 
fall into a ftate of fermentation fpontaneoufly, though 
perhaps not fo readily,’or with fuch a {mall degree of 
heat, as other fermentable liquors. Hence we are not 
altogether sertain, as Dr Penington hints, whether the 
fermentation in Mr Henry’s experiments might not 
have taken place without it. ‘ In the memoir (Mr 
Henry’s) above mentioned, fays the Doétor, the au 

thor feems to think, that fixed air is. the true caufe of 
fermentation in vinous liquors; and he tells us of the 
excellent tafte afforded to punch by being impreg- 
vated with it. Fixed air, it 1s well Komiuihe improves 
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the safe of liquors; but we cannot fulpeé& that it made , 


the punch ferment in his experiment: but he tells us, 
that he made an artificial yeaft; that with this yeaft 
he made beer (perhaps he might have. made it with- 
out it) and vinegar 5 and that he fermented bread with 
it. As for its fermenting bread, wg might readily 
allow that it would raife bread, upon tha. principles 
already laid down: and when fe tells us how quick 
the fermentation takes place in his liquors when’ ex- 
pofed to a’ *xentle heat, may we not juftly fuppofe, that 
the warmth: extricated the fixed air that he had ar- 
tifictally combined with it, and that from this pheno- 
menon alone he had fuppofed fermentation to be going 
on in them? Fixed air is the caufe of the brifknefs, 
pungent tafte, and {parkling appearance, of vinous li- 
quors; and it is remarleable, that, in equal circum- 
{tances, the colder they are, the more air they con- 
tain. It is alfo6 a curious fact, that the fixed air in 
liquors ntuft be in a peculiar fate, otherwife they do 
not podefs that brifknefs or pungency we {poke of 5 
in faét, it muft be on the point of affuming its elaitic 
form: hieuie liquors are not fo brifk i in cold as in warm 
weather; and a connoiffeur in porter, for inance, 
will tell you, that a bottle fhall open very brifkly ina 
warm day; and upon the coming on of cold weather, 
all the reft fhall be flat and dead; but let them be 
corked up and kept in a warm room for a few days, 
they will all recover their former brishnefs; nay, I 
Ee have 
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have feen a bottle opened in a cold day, that has been 
quite vapid, which was made brifk and lively by cork- 
ing it up tight again, and fetting it for ten or twelve 
minutes in a bafon of water alittle more than milk 
warm.”’ 

Our author’s theory of fermentation is to the fol- 
lowing purpofe. 1. The heat-occurring in the mix- 
ture, he explains on Dr Black’s principle of latent 
heat. 2. In the fermenting procefs, he fuppofes the 
inflammable part of the mixture to have a tendency to 
combine with pure air, and thus to form what is call- 
ed fixed air. 3. The pure air is fuppofed to be derived 
from the atmofphere, while inflammable air is furnifhed 
by the fermenting liquor. 4. The fixed air found in 
fuch plenty above the liquid while ina flate of fermen- 
tation, does not exift.in it originally, but is formed by 
a combination of the two ingredients juft mentioned. 
5. On thefe principles the heat which takes place in 
the mixture may be particularly explained in the fol- 
lowing manner. ‘ Suppofe that the quantity of heat 
in the two airs before combination was in each as fen; 
or, in other words, that they were capable of contain- 
ing that quantity in a latent ftate effential to their ex- 
iftence as matter in that form ; when they unite, they 
form a very different kind of air, which is not capable 
‘of combining with fo much heat, and perhaps quite 
foreign to its exiftence as that kind of matter: we 
will fuppofe then, that it can combine with but a 
quantity of that heat as five; the confequence muft 
then be, that there is a quantity of redundant heat, as 
Jfieen ; and there being no bodies at hand undergoing 
any changes in their properties, by which their capa- 
cities to unite with heat as a principle are increafed, it 
becomes mechanically diffufed among thofe bodies which 
are neareft to it; it gives the redundant heat to the 
hand,” &c. 

We fhall conclude this article with one obvious re- 
mark, viz. that the difpute concerning Mr Henry’s 
method of inducing fermentation, may be eafily de- 
cided by a comparative trial. Let, for inftance, two 
gallons of wort, the quantity he ufed in his experi- 
‘ment, be put into a certain veflel without addition, 
and kept in a moderate heat fora certain time; take 
other two gallons, and impregnate the whole or any 
part of it with fixed air, according to Mr Henry’s me- 
thod: put the whole then into a veffel fimilar to the 
other, and fet it in the fame place; and if the fermen- 
tation begins in the one impregnated with fixed air 
fooner than the other, we have good reafon to believe 
that the fixed air was the caufe of its doing fo. This 
experiment is eafily made, and muft be of confiderable 
importance to the public: for, as Mr Henry juftly 
ebferves, his experiments “* may be of extenfive uti- 
lity, and contribute to the accommoédation, the plea- 
fure, and the health, of men in various fituations, who 
have hitherto been precluded in a great meafure from 
the ufe of fermented liquors; and be the means of 
furnifhing important articles of diet and of medicine.” 
Even as matters ftand, we muft confider this end as 
accomplifhed ; though, if the mere circumftance of 
heat, without fixed air, would bring on fermentation, 
it would undoubtedly render the procefs confiderably 
eafier, by faving the trouble of impregnating the liquor 
with fixed air. With regard to bread, his method 
feems to be entirely decifive. 
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The bulfinefs of fermentation is one of the great pre- Fermentas 


parations to the diftillery. What we ufually call vi- 
nous fermentation in-particular, is the kind in which 
it is principally concerned. By this we ufually under- 
ftand that phyfical ation, or inteftine commotion of 
the parts of a vegetable juice, tin@ure, or folution, 
which render them fit to yield an inflammable {fpirit on 
diftillation. & 

This fermentation in the hands of the diftiller differs 
from the common one that is ufed in the making of 
potable vinous liquors, as being much more violent, 
tumultuary, active, and combinatory than that. A 
large quantity of yeaft, or other ferment, is added to 
the diitiller’s fermentation; the free air is admitted, 
and every thing is contrived to quicken the operation, 
fo that it is fometimes finifhed in two or three days. 
This great difpatch, however neceffary to the large 
dealer, has its inconveniences attending it; for the 
fpirit is by this means always fouler, more grofs, and 
really terreftrial, than it would have been if the liquor 
had undergone a proper fermentation in a flower man- 
ner. It alfo fuffers a diminution in its quantity, from 
the violent’and tumultuary admiffion, confli@, and agi- 
tation of the free air, both in the body and upon the 
furface of the liquor, efpecially if the liquor be not 
immediately committed to the {till as foon as the fer- 
mentation is fairly flacked or fully ended, It is a very 
difficult tafk to render the bufinefs of fermentation at 
once perfect and advantageous. ‘To ferment, in per- 
fection, neceffarily requires length of time and care- 
ful attendance, and clofe veffels, befide feveral other 
articles of nice management, which cannot be expect- 
ed to be received and pratifed in the large way, on 
account of the trouble and expence, unlefs it could be 
proved to the diftillers, as poffibly it fometime may, 
that the quantity of fpirit would be fo much greeter 
from the fame quantity of materials managed thus, 
than by the common way, that it will more than pay 


_ its own expence: to which may be added, the very 


well known advantage of the fpirit thus procured by 
perfe& fermentation, being much finer than that ob- 
tained in the common way. Till this thall be made out, 
it may not be amifs to try how much of the more per- 
fect art of vinotis fermentation is profitably praCticable 
by the diftiller in the prefent circumftances of things. 
The improvements to be made in this affair will prin- 
cipally regard, 1. The preparation or previous difpo- 
pofition of the fermentable liquor. 2. The additions 
tending to the general or fome particular end. 3. The 
admiffion or exclufion of the air. 4. The regulation 
of the external heat or cold. And, 5. A fuitable de- 
gree of reft at laft. When proper regard is had to 
thefe particulars, the liquor will have its due courfe of 
fermentation, and it will thence become fit to yield a 
pure and copious inflammable fpirit by diftillation. 
The tin@ure, folution, or liquor, intended for fermen- 
tation, for the ftill, fhould be confiderably thin and 
aqueous. ‘That(fort of richnefs there is in the twelve- 
fhilling fmall beer, is the utmoft that ought to be al- 
lowed to it. This property not only fits it to ferment 
readily, but alfo to yield a larger quantity in propor- 
tion of a pure vinous {pirit, than it would do if it 
were more rich or clammy: the grofs, foul, vilcid, 
and earthy particles of fuch glutinous liquors, being 
after fermentation apt to rife up with the boiling ae 
ie whic 
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and the fpirit thus of courfe comes over foul and fetid. 
There is alfo another advantage attending the thinnefs 
of this liquor, which is, that it will fooner become fine 
by ftanding before fermentation; whence it may be 
commodioufly drawn off from its feces or bottom, 
which muft always, in cafe of corn, malt, or any other 
meally fubftance, be kept out where the purity of the 
fpirit is confulted. A certain degree of warmth feems 
neceflary in all the northern climates, to all forts of 
artificial liquors intended’ for immediate fermentation, 
efpecially in winter ; but the natural juices of vege- 
tables, which have never been infpiffated, as that of 
grapes’ and ‘other fruits when fully ripened, will ufu- 
ally ferment, as foon as they are expreffed, without 
any external affiftance. But as a certain degree of 
in{piffation prevents all tendency to fermentation in all 
vegetable juices, though otherwife ftrongly difpofed to 
ferment ; fo a long continuance, or an increafe of the 
infpiffating heat, efpecially if it ats immediately thro’ 
a metalline or folid body upon the juice, will deftroy its 
fermenting property; and it will do this the more effec- 
tually,asthe heat employedapproachesto that of {corch- 
ing, or the degree capable of giving an empyreuma. 
—- After the fame manner, feveral experiments make it 
appear that there is a certain degree of heat, the con- 
tinuance or leaft increafe of which proves detrimental 
or deftrutive to fermentation, as there is another which 
jn a wonderful manner encourages and promotes it. 
Thefe two degrees of heat ought to be carefully noted 
and fettled by the thermometer, or other certain me- 
thods, for philofophical and chemical ufes; but for 
common, or all economical occafions, they may be li- 
mited to what we ca'l a tepid and fervid heat. A fer- 
vid heat is the bane of all vinous fermentation; as a 
tepid one, or rather imperceptible warmth, is the great 
promoter of them. In this neutral flate, therefore, 
with proper contrivances to preferve and continue it, 
the liquor is to be put into a fultable veffel for fermen- 
tation ; at which time, if it works not of itfelf, it muft 
be quickened by additions; and, in general, by fuch 
things as are commonly called ferments, 

The juices of plants are ftrangely altered by fermen- 
tation; and are fufceptible of many, and thofe very va- 
rious, changes from it. And it is not only the juices 
of fruits that are thus to be wrought upon, as thofe of 
apples, pears, grapes, and the like, in the common 
way ; but there is an artificial change to be made in the 
{ceds of plants by what is called malting. And it is not 
grain alone that is thus to be wrought upon, but any 
other feed whatever may be made to yield its juices and 
virtues freely to water by this procefs. The juices of 
roots alfo, for inftance that of liquorice, will be wrought 
upon in the fame manner; and the juices of the bodies 
of trees, 'as of the-birch, and the like. If in the month 
of March a hole be bored into the body of a birch-tree, 
and this hole be ftopped with a cork, through the 
middle of which there is thruft a quill open at both ends, 
the juices of the tree will drop out at the quill at the 
tate of a large drop every fecond of a minute, and a 
great quantity will in time be obtained in this manner. 
This liquor is not unpleafant to the tafte, and looks 
tolerably clear, refembling water into which a little 
milk had been fpilt. There are many ways of ferment- 
ing this juice, by all off which it is converted into a fort. 
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of wine. Thefe are well known. But there is another 
remarkable property in our maples, both the common 
{mall kind and the great one, which we call the fyca- 
more: thefe being tapped in the fame manner, will 
bleed freely in winter; and their juices, after a hard 
froft breaks, will flow out in fo copious a manner as is 
_ The willow, the poplar, and 
the walnut-tree, will all bleed alfo; and fermentation, 
of which their feveral juices are eafily fufceptible, will 
turn them all into palatable and ftrong wines. 

FERN, Fitix, in botany. See Firices. 

Fern is very common in dry and barren places. It 
is one of the worft weeds for lands, and very hard to 
deftroy where it has any thing of a deep foil to root in. 
In fome grounds, the roots of it are found to the depth 
of cight feet. One of the moft effectual ways to de- 
{troy it is often mowing the grafs; and, if the field is 
ploughed up, plentiful dunging thereof is very good : 
but the mott certain remedy for itis urine. However, 


‘fern, cut while the fap isin it, and left to rot upon the 


ground, is a very great improver of land. 

In fome places of the north, the inhabitants mow it 
green; and, burning it to afhes, make thofe afhes up 
into balls with a little water. They then dry them 
in the fun, and make ufe of them to clean their linen 
with; looking upon it to. be near as good as foap for 
that purpofe. 

Male Fern. See Potyropium. 

Female Fern. See Preris. 

FERNANDO, or Fernanpks, an ifland in the Pas 
cific ocean. See Juan Fernandes. 

FERNELIUS (John), phyfician to Henry II. 
king of France, was born in Picardy, in the latter end 
of the rsth or the beginning of the 16th century. 
Being fent to Paris to ftudy rhetoric and philofophy, 
he applied himfelf in a moft intenfe manner. All 
other pleafure was infipid to him. He cared neither 
for play nor for walking, nor for entertainments, nor 
even fot converfation. He read Cicero, Plato, and 
Ariftotle. The reading of Cicero procured him this 
advantage, that the lectures he read on philofophical 
fubjects were as eloquent as thofe of the other matters 
were barbarous at that time. He alfo applied himfelf 
very earneftly to the mathematics. This continual 
ftudy drew upon him a long fit of ficknefs, which obli- 
ged him to leave Paris. Qn hisrecovery, he returned 
thither with a defign to ftudy phyfic; but before he 
applied himfelf entirely to it, he taught philofophy in 
the college of St Barbara. After this he {pent four 
years in the ftudy.of phyfic ; and taking a doctor’s de- 
gree, confined himfelf to his clofet, in order to read 
the beft authors, and to improve himfelf in the mathe- 
matics; that is, as far as the bufinefs of his profeffion 
would fuffer him. Never wasa man more diligent than 
Fernel. He ufed to rife at four o’clock in the morn- 


_ing, and ftudied till it was time either to read leCtures 


orto vifit patients. He then examined the urine that 
was brought him; for this was the method of thofe 
times, with regard to the poor people, who did not fend 
for the phyfician. Coming home to dine, he fhut him- 
felf up among his books till they called -him down to 
table. Rifing from table, he returned to his ftudy, 
which he did not leave without neceffary cccafions. 
Coming home at night, ke did juft as at noon: he ftaid 
among his books till they called him to fupper; re- 
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i turned to them the moment he had fupped ; and did 


Ferrara, 


togia, which was foon after publifhed. 


not leave them till eleven o’clock, when he went to bed. 
In the courfe of thefe ftudies, he contrived mathema- 
tical inftruments, and was at great cherges in making 
them. But his wife murmuring at the expence, he 
difmiffed his inftrament-makers, and applied himfelf in 
good earneft to practife phyfic. But as vifiting pa- 
tients did not employ his whole time, he read public 
lectures upon Hippocrates and Galen. This foon gain- 
ed him a great reputation through France and in fo- 
reign countries:. His bufinefs increafing, he left off 
reading leétures; but as nothing could make him ceafe 
to ftudy in. private, he fpent.all the hours he could 
{pare in compofing a work of phyfic, intitled Phyfo- 
He was pre- 
vailed with to read leGtures upon this new work, which 
he did for three years: and undertaking another 
work, which he publifhed, De vene fectione, he laid him- 
felf under a neceflity of reading leGures fome years 
longer, in order to explain this new book to the youth. 
While he was thus’employed, he was fent for to court, 
in order to try whether he could cure a lady, whofe 
recovery was defpaired of. He was fo happy as to cure 
her; which was the firft cafe of that éfteem which 
Henry Il. who was then but dauphin, and wasin love 
with that lady, conceived for him. This prince offered 
him, even then, the place of firit phyfician-to him ; but 
Fernel, who infinitely preferred his ftudies to the hurry 
of a court, would not accept the employment. When 
Henry came to the throne, he renewed his intreaties : 
but Fernel reprefented, that the honour which was of: 
fered to him was due, for feveral reafons, and as an here- 
ditary right, to the late king’s phyfician; and that, as 
for himfelf, he wanted fome time to make experiments 
concerning feveral difcoveries he had made relating to 
phyfic. The king admitted this: but as foon as Fran- 
cis I.’s phyfician died, Fernel was obliged to go and 
fill his place at Henry II.’s court. And here juft the 
contrary to what he dreaded came to pafs ; for he en- 
joyed more reft and more leifure at court than he had 
done at Paris; and-he might have confidered the court 
as an agreeable retirement, had it not been for the jour- 
neys which the new civil war obliged the king to take, 
He died in 1558, leaving behind him a great many 
works, befides what have been mentioned; as, De ab- 
ditis rerum caufis, feven books of Pathology, a book on 
Remedies, &c. They have been printed feveral times; 
with his life prefixed, written by William Plantius his 
difciple. 

FERONIA, the pagan goddefs of woods and orch- 
ards, his deity took her name from the town Fero- 
nia, fituated at the foot of mount Soraée in Italy, 
where was a wood and temple confecrated to her. 
‘That town and wood are mentioned by Virgil, in the 
catalogue of T'urnus’s forces. Strabo relates, that 
thofe who facrificed to this goddefs, walked barefoot 
upon burning coals, without being hurt. She was the 
guardian deity of freed-men, who received their cap 
of liberty in her temple. 

FERRARA, a city of Italy, in the territory of the 
pope, capital of a duchy of the fame name. It is feat- 
ed in an agreeable and fertile plain; watered by the ri- 
ver Po, which is a defence on one fide; and on the other 
is encompafled by a ftrong wall and deep broad ditches 
full of water, as well as by a good citadel, finifhed by 
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It is quite 

ater ; and the arfenal, which is near 

it, deferves the obfervation of travellers. Over-acainit 

the palace is the duke’s garden; with a park, called 

Belvidere on account of its beauty.’ Behind the grar- 

den there is a palace, built with white marble, called 

the palace of diamonds, becaufe all the fones aré cut 
diamond fafhion. : 

Ferrara had formerly a confiderable trade; but it is 
now almoft deferted, being very poor, infomuch that 
there is hardly a perfon to be feen in the ftreets, 
This is owing to the exaétions of the popes. ‘The for- 
tifications are now negleéted, and the ancient univerf- 
ty is dwindled into’a wretched college of the Jefuits, 
However, in 1735, it was advanced to an archbifhop- 
ric by pope Clement XIl. The country about it is 
fo marfhy, that a fhower or two of rain renders the 
roads almoft impaffable. It is 24 miles north-eafk of 
Bologna, 38 north-weft of ‘Ravenna, 70 north: by-weft 
of Florence, and igo north of Rome. E, Long. i2. 
14. N. Lat. 44. 36. 

Ferrara, the duchy ef; a province in ‘the pope’s 
territory, bounded on the north by the ftate of Venice, 
on the weft by the duchies of Mantua and Mirandola, 
on the fouth by the Boulognefe and by Romania, of 
which it was formerly a part, and on the eat by the 
Gulph of Venice. It is 50 miles in length, and 43 in 


breadth along the coaft ; but grows narrower and nar- 


rower towards the Mantuan. This country is almoft 
furrounded by the branches of the Po, which often-over- 
flow the country, and form the great morafs of Coma- 
chio, which has a bad effe& on the air. It is thin of 
people, and indifferently cultivated, though fit for corn, 
pulfe, and hemp. The Po'and the lake of Comachio 
yield a large quantity of fith. ‘Ferrara is the capital 
town; befides which there are Arano, Comachio, 
Magnavacca, Beiriguardo, Cento, Buendeno, and Fi- 
cherola. This duchy was formerly poffeffed by the 
houle of Efte. But the pope took pofleffion of it in 
1598, after the death of Alphonfo II. duke of Fer- 
rara, it being a fief of the church. 

FERRARIA, in botany: A genus of the trian- 
dria order, belonging to the gynandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the fixth or- 
der, Enfate. The {fpathe are uniflorous; the petals 
fix in number, and wavingly curled; the ftigmata 
cucullated or cowled; the capfule is trilocular, inferior. 
There are two {pecies, natives of the Cape of Good: 
Hope. There is a great fingularity in the root of 
one of thefe fpecies, that it vegetates only every other 
year, and fometimes every third year; in the inter- 
mediate time it remains inactive, though very found’ 
and good. : 

FERRARS (George), a lawyer, poet, hiftorian, 
and accomplifhed gentleman, was defcended from an- 
ancient family in Hertfordfhire, and born about the 
year 1510, in a village near St Alban’s. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and thence removed to Lincoln’s inn; 
where applying with uncommon diligence to the ftudy 
of the law, he was foon diftinguifhed for his elocution 
atthe bar. Cromwell earl of Effex, the great minifter 
of Henry VIII. introduced him to the king, who em- 
ployed him as his menial fervant, and, in 1525, gave 
4 him 
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him a grant of the manor of Flamflead in his native 
county. This is fuppofed to have been a profitable 
eftate; neverthelefs, Mr Ferrars being a gay courtier, 
and probably an expenfive man, about feven years af- 
ter was taken to execution by a fherifi’s officer for a 
debt of 200 merks, and lodged in the compter. Be- 
ing at this time member for Plymouth, the houfe: of 
commons immediately interfered, and he foon obtained 
his liberty.. He continued in favour with the king to 
the end of his reign, and in that’ of Edward VI. he 
attended.the lord protector Somerfet as a commiffion- 
er of the army in his expedition to Scotland in 1548. 
In the fame reign, the young king being then at 
Greenwich, Mr Ferrars was proclaimed lord of mifrule, 
that is, prince of {ports and paftimes ; which office he 
difcharged during 12 days, in Chriftmas holidays, to the 
entire fatisfaG@tion of the court. This is all we know 
of Mr Ferrars ; except that he died in 1579, at Flam- 
ftead in Hertfordhire, and was buried in the parifh- 
church. He is not lefs celebrated for his yalour in the 
field, than for his other accomplifhments as a gentle- 
man andafcholar. He wrote, 1. Hiftory of the Reign 
of Queen Mary ; publifhed in Grafton’s chronicle, 
1569, fol. 2. Six tragedies, or dramatic poems ; pub- 
lifhed in a book called the Mirror for Magiftrates, firft 
printed in 1559, afterwards in 1587, and again in 
i610. ‘ 
Ferrars (Henry),-a Warwickthire gentleman of a 
good family, was eminent in antiquities, genealogies, 
and heraldry. Mr Wood fays, that. out of the collec- 
tions of this gentleman, Sir William Dugdale laid part 
of the foundation of his celebrated Antiquities of War- 
wickfbire. Cambden alfo makes honourable mention 
ef his afliftance in relation te Coventry. Some feat- 
tered poems of his were publifhed among others in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth ; and he died in 1633. 
FERRET, in zoology. See Musrera. 
Ferrets, among glafs. makers, the iron with which 
the workmen try the melted metal, to fee if it be ft to 
work.—It is alfo ufed for thofe irons which make the 
rings at the mouth of the bottles. 
FERRETTO, in glafs making, a 
ferves to colour glafs. . , 
This is made by a fimple calcination of copper, but 
it ferves for feveral colours: there are two ways of ma- 
king it. The firft ts this. 
and lay them on a layer of powdered brimitone, in the 
bottom of a crucible; over thefe lay more brimftone, 
aud over that another layer of the plates, and fo on al- 
ternately tilkthe pot is full. Cover the pot, lute it well, 
place it in a wind-furnace, and make a [trong fire about 
it for two hours. When it is taken-out and cooled, the 
copper will be found fo calcined, that it may be crum- 
bled to pieces between the fingers like a friable earth. 
It will be of a reddifh, and,. in fome parts, of a black- 
ith colour. This muft be powdered and fifted fine 
for ufe. 
Another-way of making ferretto is as-follows’ Make 
a number of ftratifications. of plates of copper and 
white vitriol alternately in a crucible; which place on 
the floor of the glafs. furnace near the eye ; and let it 
ftand there three days; then take it out, and make a 
new ftratification with more frefh vitriol ; calcine again 
as before. Repeat this operation fix times, and a molt 
valuable ferretto will be obtained 
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FERRI (Ciro), a fkilful painter, born of a good 
family at Rome, in 1634. . He was bred under Peter 
Cortona; andthe works of the fcholar are often mifta- , 
ken for thofe of the matter. The great duke of Tuf 

cany nominated him chief of the Florentine fchool ; 
and he-was as good an architeQ as a painter. He died 
in 1689. 

FERRO, (W. Long. 19. N. Lat. 28), the moft 
welterly of the Canary iflands, near the African coaft,. 
where the firft meridian was lately fixed in molt maps; 
but now,the geographers of almoit'every kingdom make 
their refpeCtive capitals the firit meridian, as we do Lon- 
don. It isa dry and barren fpot, affording*no water: 
except what is fupplied in a very {urprifing manner by 
a tree which grows in thefe iflands. See Founrarn- 
Tree. 

Ferroy- Faro, or. Leroe Iflands ; a clufter of little 
iflands lying in the Northern ocean, between 61° and 
63° N. Lat. and between 5° and 8° W. Long. 
belong to Denmark. There are 17 which are habita- 
table ; each of whichis a lofty mountain arifing out 
of the waves, divided from the others by deep and rapid 
currents. Some of them are deeply indented with fe- 
cure harbours; Providence feeming to have favoured: 
mankind with the fafeft retreats in the moft boifterous 
feas. All are very fteep, and moft of them faced with: 
moft tremendous precipices., The furface of the moun- 
tains confifts of a fhallow foil of remarkable fertility ; 
for barley, the only corn fown here, yields above 20 
for one; and the grafs affords abundant palturage for 
fheep. The exports’ are, falted mutton and tallow, 
goofe-quills, feathers, and cider-down; and, by the 
induftry of the inhabitants, knit woollen waiitcoats, 
caps, and ftockings. No trees beyond the fize of ju-: 
niper or ftunted willows will grow here; nor are any 
wild quadrupeds to be met with except rats and miee, 
originally efcaped from the fhipping. Vait quantities 
of fea-fowl frequent the rocks; and the taking of them 
furnifhes a very perilous employment to the natives, as: 
defcribed under the article Breo-Catching. 

The fea which furrounds thefe iflands is extremely: 
turbulent. The tides vary greatly on the weftern and: 
eaftern fides. On the firft, where is received the un- 
interrupted flood of the ocean from the remote Green- 
land, the tide rifes feven fathoms ; on the eaftern fide: 
it rifes only three. Dreadful whirlwinds, called by 
the Danes ces, agitate the fea to a ftrange degree 5. 
catch up a vaft quantity of water, fo as to leave a great 
temporary chafm in the {pot om which it falls, and car- 
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ries away with it, to an amazing diftance, any fifhes: 


which may happen to be within reach of: its fury. 
Thus great fhoais of herrings have been found on the 
higheft mountains of Feroe. . It is equally refittlefs on 
land; tearing up trees, ftones, and animals, and carry- 
ing them to very diflant places. 

Among the numerous whirlpools of thefe. feas, that: 
of Suderoe, near the ifland of the fame name, is the 
moft noted. It is occafioned by a-crater 61 fathoms 
in depth in the centre, and from 50 to 55 on the fides. 
The water. forms four fierce circumgirations. 
point they begin at is on the fide. of a large bafon, 
where commences a range of rocks running fpirally, 
and terminating at the verge of the crater. This range 
is extremely rugged, and covered with water from the 
depth of 12.to 8 fathoms only, It forms four equi- 
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diftant wreaths, with a channel from 3¢ to 20 fathoms 
in depth between each. On the outfide, beyond that 
depth, the fea fuddenly finks to 89 and 90. On the 
fouth border of the bafon isa lofty rock, called Sumboe 
Munk, noted for the multitude of birds which frequent 
it. On one fide, the water is only 3 or 4 fathoms 
deep; on the other15. The danger at moft times, 
efpecially in ftorms, is very great. Ships are irrefift- 
ibly drawn in; the rudder lofes its power; and the 
waves beat as high as the mafts; fo that an efcape is 
almoft miraculous: yet at the reflux, and in very till 
weather, the inhabitants will venture in boats for the 
fake of fithing. : 

FERROL, a fea-port town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Gallicia, feated on a bay of the Atlantic 
ocean. It has a good harbour, and is frequented by 
the Spanith fleet in time of war. W. Long. 8. 46. 
N. Lat. 43. 26. 

FERRUGINOUS, any thing partaking of iron, or 
which contains particles of that metal. 

FERRUGO, rust. See Rust. 

FERRUM, Iron. See Iron. 

FERRY, a liberty by prefcription, or by the king’s 
grant, to have a boat for paffage, on a frith or river, 
for carrying paflengers, horfes, &c. over the fame for 
a reafonable toll. 

FERTILITY, that quality which denominates a 
thing fruitful or prolific. 

Nothing can produce fertility in either fex, but what 
promotes perfect health: nothing ,but good blood, 


fpirits, and perfe& animal funétions, that is, high , 


health, can beget perfe& fecundity ; and therefore, all 
means and medicines, all noftrums and {pecifics, to pro- 
cure fertility, different from thofe which procure good 
blood and fpirits, are arrant quackery. Dr Cheyne 
fays, that water-drinking males are very rarely infer- 
tile ; and that if any thing in nature can prevent infer- 
tility, and bring fine children, it isa milk and feed 
diet perfevered in by both parents. — 

To increafe the fertility of vegetables, fays lord Ba- 
con, we muft not only increafe the vigour of the earth 
and of the plant, but alfo preferve what would other- 
wife be loft : whence he infers, that there is much faved 
by fetting, in comparifon of fowing. It is reported, 
continues he, that if nitre be mixed with water to the 
thicknefs of honey, and after a vine is cut, the bud be 
anointed therewith, it will fprout within eight days. 
If the experiment be true, the caufe may be in the 
opening of the bud, and contiguous parts, by the fpi- 
rit of the nitre ; for nitre is the life of vegetables. 

How far this may be true, is not perhaps fufficiently 
fhown, notwithftanding the experiments of Sir Kenelm 
Digby and M. Homberg. Confult Mr Evelyn’s Syl- 
va, the Philofophical 'T'ranfa@tions, the French Me- 
moirs, and Dr Stahl’s Philofophical Principles of Che- 
miftry ; but a proper fet of accurate experiments feems 
ftill wanting in this view. 

FERULA, a little wooden pallet or flice, reputed 
the fchoolmafter’s fceptre, wherewith he chaftifes the 
boys, by ftriking them on the palm of the hand. The 
word is Latin, and has alfo been ufed to denote the 
prelate’s crofier and ftaff. It is fuppofed to be formed 
of the Latin, ferire, “to ftrike.”? Under the eaftern 
empire, the ferula was the emperor’s {ceptre, as is feen 
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on divers medals; it confifts of a long ftem or fhank, Ferula 


and a flat {quare head. The ufe of the ferula is ver 
ancient among the Greeks, who ufed to call their 
Princes, »xpOnxogopor, q. d. ‘ ferula-bearers.”’ 

In the ancient eaftern church, ferula or narthex fig 
nified a place feparated from the church; wherein 
the penitents or the catechumens of the fecond order, 
called aufcultantes, axpozmarixn, were kept, as not being 
allowed to enter the church ; whence the name of the 
place, the perfons therein being under penance or dif- 
cipline : fub ferula erant ecclefe. 

Ferura, Lennel-giant, in botany: A penus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
45th order, Umbellate. The fruit is oval, comprefs- 
ed plane, with three ftrie on each fide. There 
are nine fpecies ; all of them herbaceous peren- 
nials, rifing from three to ten or twelve feet high, with 
yellow flowers. They are propagated by feeds, which 
fhould be fown in autumn; and, when planted out, 
ought to be four or five feet diftant from each other, 
or from any other plants; for no other will thrive un- 
der their fhade. ‘The drug affafetida is obtained from 
a {pecies of ferula ; though not peculiarly, being alfo 
produced by fome other plants. 

FESCENNIA, or Fescexnivm, (anc. geog.), a 
town of Etruria, above Falerii ; where the Fefcennine 
verfes were firft invented. Now Galeje, in the Ecclefia: 
ftical State, near the Tiber. 

FESCENNINE verses, in antiquity, were a kind 
of fatirical verfes, full of wanton and obfcene expref- 
fions, fung or rehearfed by the company, with many 
indecent geftures and dances, at the folemnization of a 
marriage among the Romans; (Hor. ep. i. lib. v. 145+) 
The word is borrowed, according to Macrobius, from 
fayfcinum, “ a charm;”’ the people taking fuch fongs to 
be proper to drive away witches, or prevent their effeQ; 


-but its more probable origin is from Fefcennium, a city 


of Campania, where fuch verfes were firft ufed. 

FESSE, in heraldry, one of the nine honourable 
ordinaries. See Heraupry. 

Frasse-Point, is the exa&t centre of the efcutcheon. 
See Poinr. 

Fasse-Ways, or in Fessr, denotes any thing borne 
after the manner of a fefle; that is, in a rank acrofs 
the middle of the fhield. 

Party per Frssz, implies a parting acrofs the middle 
of the thield, from fide to fide, through the feffe point. 


FESTI przs, in Roman antiquity, certain days in 


the year, devoted to the honour of the gods. 

Numa, when he diftributed the year into r2 mcnths, 
divided the fame ito the dies feflt, dies profefli, and dies 
intercifi. - 

The fefti were again divided into days of facrificess 
banquets, games, and feriz. See Feria. 

The profe/ti were thofe days allowed to men for the 
adminiftration of their affairs, whether of a public or 
private’ nature: thefe were divided into fafti, comitia- 
les, &c. See Fast1, Comittares, &c. 

The intercifi were days common both to gods and 
men, fome parts of which were allotted to the fervice 
of the one, and fome to that of the other. pee 

FESTINO, in logic, the third mood of the fecond 
figure of the fyllogifm, the firft propofitien whereof is 

an 
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Feftival an univerfal negative, the fecond a particular affirma- 
H 


Fetus. 


tive, and the third a particular negative ; as in the fol- 
lowing example : 

FES No bad man can be happy. 

TI Some rich men are bad men. 

NO £rgo, fome rich men are not happy. 

FESTIVAL, a time of feafting: See Feast.— 
The term is particularly applied to anniverfary days of 
civil or religious j joy: 

FESTOON, in architecture ‘and fculpture, &c. an 
ornament in Giron of a garland of flowers, fruits, and 
leaves, intermixed or twifted together. 

It is in the form of a fring or collar, fomewhat big- 
gett i in the middle, where it falls down in an arch; be- 
ing extended by the two ends, the extremities of which 
hang down perpendicularly. 

Feftoons are now chiefly ufed in friezes, and other 
vacant places which want to be filled up and adorned; 
being done in imitation of the long clutters of lowers; 
which the ancients placed on the doors of their temples 
and houfes on feitival occafions. 

FESTUCA, rescue, in botany: A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants; 
and inthe natural method ranking under the 34th order, 
Gramina. The calyx is bivalved; and the fpicula or 
partial {pike is oblong-and a little roundifh, with the 
glumes acuminated. ‘There are 16 fpedies's ; two of 
which, as being the moft remarkably ufeful, are de- 
fetes under the article AGricuLTuRE, n° 53—58, 
Another fpecies, called the fuitans, or floating fefcue, from 
its growing in wet ditches and ponds, is remarkable 
for the ufes that are made of its feeds. ‘Thefe feeds 
are fmall, but very fweet and nourifhing. They are 
colleted in feveral parts of Germany and Poland, un- 
der the name of manna feeds; and are ufed at the tables 
of the great, in foups and gruels, on account of their 
nutritious quality and grateful flavour. When ground 
to meal, they make bread very little inferior to that 
in common ufe. The bran, feparated in preparing 
the meal, is given to horfes that have worms; but 
they muft be kept from water for fome hours after- 
wards. Geefe are alfo very fond of thefe feeds. —Mr 
Lightfoot recommends this as a proper grafs to be fown 
m wet meadows. 

FESTUS (Pompeius), a celebrated grammarian of 
antiquity, who abridged a work of Verrius Flaccus, 
De Significatione Verborum ; but took fuch liberties in 
caftration and criticifing, as, Gerard Voflius obferves, 
are not favourable to the reputation of his author. A 
complete edition of his fragments was publifhed by M. 
Dacier in 1681, for the ufe of the Dauphin. Scaliger 
fays, that Feftus is an author of great ufe to thofe who. 
would attain the Latin tongue with accuracy. 

FETLOCK, in the manege, a tuft of hair growing 
behind the pattern joint of many horfes ; for thofe of 
a low fize have f{carce any fuch tuft. 

FETTI (Domenico), an eminent painter in. the 
ftyle of Julio Romano, was born at Rome in 1589, 
and educated under Ludovico Civoli of Florence. He 
painted but little for churches, but excelled in hi- 
ftory; his pictures are much fought after, and are 
fearce. He abandoned himfelf to diforderly courfes ; 
and put an end to his life, by exceffes, in the 35th year 

of his age. 

FETUS. See Forrus. 
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FEUD, in our ancient cuftoms, is ufed for a capital 
quarrel or enmity, not to be fatisfied but with the death 
of the enemy ; and thence ufually called deadly feud. — 
Feud, called alfo feida, and faida, in the original German 
fignities guerram, i.e. bellum, “ war.’”? Lambert writes 
it feeth, and faith it fignifies capitales inimicitias, or 
‘¢ implacable hatred.”? 

In Scotland, and the north of England, feud is par- 
ticularly ufed foe a combination of kindred, to re- 
venge the death of any of their blood, againft the killer 
and all his race, or any other great enemy. 

Feup (Feoda), the fame with Fief, or Fee. 
Feropat Syftem. 

FEUDAL, or Feopat, of or belonging to a feud 
or fee. See FEopDAL. 

FEUDATORY, > or Feopatory, a tenant who 
formerly held his eftate by feodal fervice. See Feo~ 
dal Tenure. 

FEU-pury, in Scots law, is the aawel rent or du- 
ty which a vaffal, by the tenor of his right, becomes 
bound to pay to fils fuperior. 

Fv-Holding, in Scots law, is that particular tenure 


See 


by which a vaffal is taken bound to pay an annual 


rent or feu-duty to his fuperior. 

FEVER. See (Jndex fubjoined to) Mepicine. 

The ancients. deified the difeafes as well as the 
paffions and affeGtions of men. Virgil places them in 
the entrance into hell, x. vi. 273. Among thefe, 
Fever had a temple on mount Palatine, and two o- 
ther parts of ancient Rome ; and there is flill extant 
an infcription to this goddefs. FEBRI. DIVA, 
FEBRI. SANCT. FEBRI. MAGNZ:, CA- 
MILLA. AMATA. PRO. FILIO. MALE. AF. 
FECTO. . : 

Fever, in farriery. See there, fect. viii. 

FEVERFEW, in botany. See Marricaria. 

FEVERSHAM, a town of the county of Kent in 
England, fituated on a branch of the river Thames,. 
which is navigable for hoys. It was a royal demefne 
A. D. 811, and called in Kenulf’s charter the King’s. 
little Town, though it is now a large one. It was in- 
habited by the Britons long before the invafion of Cx- 
far. In 903, king Athelftan held a great council 
here. King Stephen ereéted a ftately abbey, 1147, 
whofe abbots fat in parliament ; and he was buried in 
it, together with Maud his queen, and Euttace his. 
fon; but of this building two mean gate-houfes are 
all that now remain. ‘The town was firlt incorporated 
by the name of the Barons of Feverfham, afterwards. 
by Henry VIII. with the title of the mayor and com- 
monalty, and laftly by that of the mayor and jurats. 
and commonalty. It is a populous flourifhing place, 
confifting chiefly of two long broad ftreets, with a. 
market-houfe in the centre, built 1574. Its ancient 
church was rebuilt in 1754, at the expence of 23001. 
but was originally built in Edward II.’s reign. ‘There 
is a free grammar-fchool in the place, built and en-. 
dowed by Queen Elizabeth in 1582; alfo two charity- 
{chools. It 1s a member of the cinque-port of Dove, 
and has a manufactory of gunpowder. ‘The London 
markets are fupplied from hence with abundance of 
apples and cherries, and the beft oyfters for flewing.. 
Thefe laft are alfo fetched away in {uch quantities by 


the Dutch, that a prodigious number of men and boats; 


are employed here in the wiater to, dredge for them ; 
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and it is faid they carry home as many as amount 
to above 2000 lL. a-year. The fifhermen will admit 
none to take up their freedom but married men. 

FEVILLEA, in botany: A genus of the pentan- 
dria order, belonging to the dicecia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 34th or- 
der, Cucurbitacee. ‘The male calyx is quinquefid; the 
corolla the fame; there are five flamina; and the neé¢ta- 
rium confifts of five filaments connivent or clofing to- 
gether. ‘The female calyx is quinquefid; the ftyles are 
three ; and the fruit is an hard trilocular apple with an 
hard bark. 

FEVRE (‘Tanegui le), of Caen in Normandy, born 
1615, was an excellent {fcholar in the Greek and Roman 
learning. Cardinal de Richelieu gave him a penfion of 
2000 livres to infpe& all the works publifhed at the 
Louvre, and defigned to have made him principal of a 
college he was about to ere& at Richelieu. But the 
cardinal’s death cut off his hopes ; and Cardinal Ma- 
zarine having no great relifh for learning, his penfion 
was ill-paid. Some time after, the Marquis de Fran- 
ciere, governor of Langres, took him along with him 
to his government, and there he embraced the Prote- 
ftant religion ; after which he was invited to Saumur, 
where he was chofen Greek profeffor. He there 
taught with extraordinary reputation, Young men 
were fent to him from all the provinces in the king- 
dom, and even from foreign countries, while divines 
and profeffors themfelves gloried in attending his lec- 
tures. He was preparing to go to Heidelberg, whi- 
ther he was. invited by the prince Palatine, when 
he died, aged 57. He wrote, 1. Notes on Anacre- 
on, Lucretius, Longinus, Phedrus, Juftin, Terence, 
Virgil, Horace, &c. 2. A fhort account of the lives 
of the Greek poets. 3. Two volumes of letters; and 
many other works, 

Frevre (Claud le), an eminent French painter, was 
born at Fountainbleau in 1633, and fludied in the pa- 
lace there, and then at Paris under Le Sueur and Le 
Brun; the latter of whom advifed him to adhere to 


_portraits, for which he had a particular talent, and in 


his ftyle equalled the beft maiters of that country. He 
died in England in 1675, aged 42. 

FEZ, the capital of a kingdom of the fame name in 
Barbary, in Africa. It is deferibed as a very large place, 
{urrounded with high walls, within which there are bills 
and valleys, only the middle being level and flat. The 
river, which runs through the city, is divided into two 
ftreams, from which canals are cut into every part of 
the town; fo that the mofques, colleges, palaces, and 
the houfes of great men, are amply fupplied with wa- 
ter. [hey have generally fquare marble bafons in the 
middlé of the court of their houfes, which are fupplied 
with water by marble pipes that pafs through the 
walls, They conflantly run over, and the ftream returns 
back into the ftreet, and fo into the river. The houfes 
are built with brick or ftone; and are adorned on the 
outfide with fine Mofaic work, or tiles like thofe of 
Holland. ‘The wood-work and ceilings are carved, 
painted, and gilt. ‘lhe roofs are flat; for they fleep 
on. the tops of the houfes in fummer. Mott of the 
houfes are two ftories high, and fome three. There are 
piazzas and galleries running all rownd the court on the 
infide, fo that you may go under cover from one: apart- 
ment to another. The pillars are of brick, covered 
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‘with a tower proportionably high. 
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with glized tiles, or of marble, with arches between. 
The timber-work is carved and painted with gay co- 
lours, and moft of the rooms have marble cifterns of 
water. Some of the great men build towers over their 


houfes feveral {tories high, and fpare no expence to ren- 
from hence they have a fine pro- 


der them beautifal ; 
{pect all over the city. 

There are in this city 700 mofques, great and {mall ; 
50 of which are magnificent, and fupported with mar- 
ble pillars, and other ornaments. The floors are covered 
with mats, as well as the walls to the height of a man, 
Every mofque has a tower or minaret, like thofe in 
Turkey, with a gallery on the top, Seth whence they 
call the people to prayers. The principal, mofque is 
near a mile and a half in circumference. The middle 
building is 150 yards in length, and 80 in breadth, 
‘Round this to the 
eaft, weft, aud north, there are great colonades 30 or 
40 yards long. There are goo lamps lighted every 
night; and in the middle of the mofque are large 
branches, which are capable of holding 5co lamps 
each. Along the walls are feven pulpits, from which 
the doctors of the law teach the people. The bufinefs 
of the prieft is only to read prayers, and diitribate alms 
to the people; to fupport which, there are large reve- 
nues. z 

Befides the mofques, there are two colleges built in 
the Moorifh manner, and adorned with marble and 
paintings. In one of them there are 100 rooms, be- 
fides a magnificent hall. In this there is a great marble 
vafe full of water, adorned with marble pillars of various 
colours, and finely polifhed. The capitals are gilt, and 
the roof fhines with gold, azure, and purple. The walls 
are adorned with Arabic verfes in gold charaGters. ‘The 
other colleges are not near fo beautiful, or rather all are 
gone toruin fince the negleé of learning. 

There are hofpitals in the city, where formerly all 
ftrangers were maintained three days gratis. But the 
eftates belonging to them have been confifcated for the 
emperor’s ufe. ‘There are above 100 public baths, many 
of which are {tately buildings. People of the fame trade 
or bufinefs live in ftreets by themfelves. 

Though the country about Fez is pleafant and fer- 
tile, and in many places abounding with cern and cat- 
tle, yet a great part of it lies wafte and uncultivated, 
not fo much for want of inhabitants as from the oppref- 
fion of the governors; which makes the people choofe 
to live at fome diitance from the high roads, where 
‘they cultivate juft as much land as is neceflary for their 
own fubliftence. 

Kound the city there are fine marble tombs, monu- 
ments, and gardens full of all manner of fruit-trees. 

Such are the*common accounts of this city. The 
following are given by M. Chenier in his Recherches Hi- 
frorigues fur les Maures. 

Fez was built in the end of the eighth century by 
Edris, a defcendant of Mahomet and of Ali; whofe fa- 
ther, in order to avoid the profcriptions of the. calif 
Abdallah, retired to the extremity of Africa, and was 
proclaimed fovereign by the Moors. Sidy Edris, ha- 
ving fucc ceeded to he throne of his pie, built the 
city of Fez in the year 793. He caufed a mofque to 
be ereGted, in which his body was interred, and the 
city ever afterwards became an afylum for the Moors, 
and a place of devotion. In the firlt moments of fer- 
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vour which a new worfhip infpires, another mofque was 
built called Carudin, which is perhaps one of the largeft 
and moft beautiful edifices in Africa. Several others 
were fucceflively built, befides colleges and hofpitals ; 


and the city was held in fuch veneration, that when . 


the pilgrimage to Mecca was interrupted in the fourth 
century, of the Hegira, the weftern Mahometans fub- 
ftiruted that of Fez in its flead, while the eaflern people 
went to desis: 

When the Arabs had overfpread Afia, Africa, and 
Earope, they brought to Fez the little knowledge they 
had acquired in the feiences and arts; and that “capital 
conjoined, with the {chools of religion, academies where 
philofophy was taught, together wih medicine: and 
aftronomy. ‘his laft gradually degenerated; igno- 
rance bronght altrology into repute, and this quickly 
engendered the arts of magic and divination. 

Fez foon became the common refore of all Africa. 
The Mahometans went thither for the purpofes of de- 
votion ; the affluence of ftrangers introduced a tafte for 
pleafure; lihertinifm quickly followed; and, as its pro- 
grefs is mot rapid in warm countries, Fez, which had 
been the nurfe of fciences and arts, became a harbour 
for every kind of vice. The public baths, which health, 
cleanlinefs, and cuftom, had rendered neceffary, and 
which were every where refpe€ted as facred places, be- 
came fcenes of debauchery; where men introduced 
themfelves in the habit of women ; youths, in the fame 
difguife, with a diftaff in their Hands, walked the ftreets 
at funfet in order to entice flrangers to their inns, 
which were lefs a place of repofe than a convenience 
for proftitution. 

The ufurpers who difputed the kingdom of Fez after 
the 16th century overlooked thefe abotes: and content- 
ed themfelves with fubjeéting the mafters of the inns to 
furnifh a certain number of cooks for the army. It is 
to this laxity of-difcipline that Fez owed its firft fplen- 
dour. As the inhabitants are beautiful, the Africans 
flocked thither in crowds; the laws were overturned, 
morals defpifed, and vice itfelf turned into an engine 
of political refource. ‘The fame fpirit, the fame incli- 
nations, the fame depravity, ftill exift in the hearts of 
all the Moors. But libertinifm is not now encouraged : 
it wears there, as in other places, the mafk of hypocri- 
fy ; and dares not venture to fhow itfelf in the face of 
day. 

The Mahometans of Andalufia, thofe of Granada 
and Cordoua, migrated to Fez during the different re- 
volutions that agitated Spain: they carried with them 
new cuftoms and new arts, and perhaps fome flight 
degree of civilization. The Spanifh Moors carried 
from Cordoua to Fez the art of flaining goat and fheep 
{kins with a red colour, -which were then called Cor- 
doua leather, and now Morocco leather, from that city 
where the art is lefs perfeét.. They manufacture gauzes 
at Fez, filk fuffs, and girdles elegantly embroidered 


with gold and filk, which fhow how far their i ingenuity , 


might be carried if induftry were more encouraged. 
There is ftill fome tafte for *udy preferved at Fez, 

and the Arabic language is fpoken there in greater 

purity than in any other part of the empire. The rich 

Moors fend their children to the fchools at Fez, where 

they are better inflru@ed than they could be elfewhere: 
Leo Africanus, inthe 16th century, gave a magni- 

ficent defcription of this city, from which moft of thofe 
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that have been afterwards made are copied: but its 4. 
tuation, its fchools, and the induftry and great urba- 
nity of its inhabitants, are the only circumttances that 
give it any preference to the other cities of the em- 
pire. There are fome pretty convenient inns’ here, 
confifting of two or three ftories. The houfes have no 
elegance externally: the fireets are il paved, and fo 
{trait that two perfons riding abreaft can hardly pafs, 
The fhops are like falls; and have no more room in 
them than is fufficient to ferve for the owner, wihio is 
always feated with his wares around him, which he 
fhows to the paflengers. But though the Moors of 
Fez are more civilized than the refit, they are vain, fu- 
perilitious, and intolerant ; and an order mutt be ob- 
tained from the emperor before a Chriftian or a Jew 
can be allowed to enter the city. 

The fituation of Fez is exceedingly fingular. It lieg 
in the bottom of a valiey furrounded by litde hills in 
the fhape of a funnel; the declivities are divided into 
gardens planted with tall trees, orange fhrubs, and all 
forts of fruit-trees; a river meanders along the declivity, 
and turns a numberof mills, which difperfe the water 
abundantly to all the gardens, and almoit to every honfe, 
The defcent to the city, which ftands in the centre, ig 
long ; ; and the road lies through thefe gardens, which 
it traverfes, in a ferpentine direction. 

The gardens, feen from the city, form a moft de- 
lightful amphitheatre. Formerly each garden had a 
houfe in which the inhabitants fpent the fummer. Thefe 
houfes were deftroyed in the times of the civil wars, 
and in the revolutions to which Fez has been fubjec, 
and few individuals have reftored them. The fituation 
of Fez, however, cannot be healthful; moift vapours 
fill the air in fummer, and fevers are exceedingly com- 
mon, 

On the heighth above Fez, in a plain fufceptible of 
rich cultivation, ftands New Fez, finely fituated, and 
enjoying excellent air, containing fome old palaces, in 
which the children of the emperor live, and where he 
fometimes refides himfelf. New Fez is inhabited by 
fome Moorifh families, but by a greater number of 
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Fez is feated on the river tikes W. Long. 4. 25. 
N. Lat. 23. 58. 

FEWEL. See Fuec. ; 

FIASCONE, a town of Italy in the territories of 
the pope, remarkable for its good wine. E. Long. 
13. 12. N. Lat. 42. 20. 

FIAT, in law, a fhort order or warrant figned by a 


judge, for making out and allowin rtain procefles. 
judge, f king out and all cert ff 


FIBRARIA,, a clafs of foffils, naturally and effen- 
tially fimple, not inflammable nor foluble in water; and 
compofed of parallel fibres, fome fhorter, others longer; 
their external appearance being bright, and in jome 
degree tranfparent: add to this, that they never give 
fire with fteel, nor ferment with or are foluble in acid 
menttrua 

FIBRE, in anatomy, a perfectly fimple body, or at 
leaft as fimple as any thing in the human ftructure ; 
being fine and flender like a thread, and ferving to 
form other parts. Hence fome fibres are hard, as the 
bony ones; and others foft, as thofe dellined for the 
formation of all the other parts. 

The fibres are divided alfo, according to their fitua- 
tion, into fuch as are arenght, oblique, traniverfe, an- 

Fy nular, 
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Ficoides, 
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nular, and fpiral; being found arranged in all thefe 
directions in different parts of the body. 

Fire is alfo ufed to denote the flender Firaments 
which compofe other bodies, whether animal, vegetable, 
or mineral; but more efpecially the capillary roots of 

jants. 

FIBROSE, or Fisrovs, fomething confiting of 
fibres, as the roots of plants. See Root. 

FIBULA, in anatomy, the outer and flenderer of 
the two bones of the leg. See Anatomy, n° 62. 

Fisuva, in furgery, an inftrument in ule among 
the ancients for the clofing of gaping wounds. —Celfus 
fpeaks of the fibula as to be ufed when the wound was 
{o patent as not eafily to admit of being fewed. (O/. 
lib. vii. cap. 25. apud fin. ) 

Fisuwa, in antiquity, was a fort of button, buckle, 
or clafp, made ufe of by the Greeks and Romans for 
keeping clofe or tying up fome part of their cloaths. 
They were of various iorms, and often adorned with 
precious ftones. Men and women wore them in their 
hair and at their fhoes. Players and muficians, by way 
of preferving the voices of children’put under their care 
to learn their arts, ufed to keep clofe the prepuce with 
a fibula, left they fhould have commerce with women. 

FICINUS (Marfilius), a celebrated Italian, was 
born at Florence in 1433, and educated at the expence 
of Laurence de Medicis. He attained a perfe& know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin tongues, and became a 
great philofopher, a great phyfician, and a great divine, 
He was in the higheft favour with Laurence and Cofmo 
dc Medicis, whe made him a canon of the cathedral 
church of Florence. He applied himfelf intenfely to 
the fludy of philofophy ; and while others were ftriving 
who fhould be the deepeft read in Aniftotle, who was 
then the philofopher in fafhion, he devoted himfelf whol- 
ly to Plato. He was indeed the firft who reftored the 
Platonic philofophy in the weft; for the better effecting 
of which, he tranflated into Latin the whole works of 
Plato. There goes a ftory, but. we know not how 
true it is, that when he had finifhed his tranflation, he 
communicated it to his friend Marcus Mufurus, to have 
his approbation of it; but that, Mufurus difliking it, 
he did it all over again. He next tranflated Plotinus ; 
and afterwards the works, or part of them at leaft, of 
Proclus, Jamblicus, Porphyrius, and other celebrated 
Platonifls.—In his younger years, Ficinus lived like a 
philofopher; and too much fo, as is faid, to the neglect 
of piety. However, Savanorola coming to Florence, 
Ficinus went with every body elfe to hear his fermons; 
and while he attended them for the fake of the preach- 
er’s eloquence, he imbibed a ftrong fenfe of religion, 
and devoted himfelf henceforward more efpecially to 
the duties of it. He died at Correggio in 1499; and, 
as Baronius aflures us upon the teftimony of what he 
calls credible authors, appeared immediately after his 
death to his friend Michael Mercatus: to whom, it 
feems, he had promifed to appear, in order to confirm 
what he had taught concerning the immortality of the 
foul. His writings, facred and profane, which are 
very numerous, were collected and printed at Venice 
in 1536, at Bafil in 1561 and 1576, and at Paris 1641, 
in two vols folio. Twelve books of his Epiftles, among 
which are many treatifes, were printed feparately in 
folio at Venice 1495, and at Nuremberg 1497, in 4to. 

FICOIDES, a name given to feveral diftin& plants, 
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as the mefembryanthemum, mufa, and opuntia. 
MeEsEMBRYANTHEMUM, &c. 
FICTION. See Fasue and Poetry. 
FICUS, the ric-rree: A genus of the triccia or- 
der, belonging to the polygamia clafs of plants’; and 


See 


in the natural method ranking under the 53d order,. 


Scabride. he receptacle is common, turbinated, car- 
nous, and connivent ; inclofing the florets either in the 


fame or ina diftin& one. The male calyx is tripartite ;. 


no corolla; three ftamina: The female calyx is quinque- 
partite ; no corolla; one piftil; and one feed.—Theve 
are ten {pecies, of which the following are the moft 
remarkable. 

1. ‘I'he Carica, or common Fig, with an upright ftem 
branching 15 or 20 feet high, and garnifhed with 
large palmated or hand-fhaped leaves. Of this there 
are a number of varieties; as the common fig, a large, 
oblong, dark purplifh blue fruit, which ripens. in 
Auguft either on ftandards or walls, and the tree carries 
a great quantity of fruit.—The brown or cheflnut fig; 


a large, globular, cheftnut-coloured fruit, having a 


purplifh delicious pulp, ripening in July and Augutt. 
-—The black {chia fig ; a middle-fized, fhortith, flat- 
crowned, blackith fruit, having a bright pulp; ripening 
in the middle of Augult-—The green [chia fig; a 
large, oblong, globular- headed, greeniffi fruit, flightly 


{tained by the pulp to a reddifh-brown colour ; ripens: 


in the end of Auguft.—The brown I{chia fig ; a fmall, 
pyramidal, brownifh-yellow fruit, having a purplith 
very rich pulp ; ripening in Auguft and September.— 
The Malta fig; a {mall flat-topped brown fruit, ripen- 
ing in the middle of Auguft or beginning of Septem- 
ber.— The round brown Naples fig; a globular, middle- 


fized, light-brown fruit, and brownifh pulp; ripe in. 
the end of Auguft.—The long, brown, Naples fig ; a. 
long dark-brown fruit, having a reddifh pulp ; ripe in. 


September.—The great blue fig; a large blue fruit; 
having a fine red pulp.— The black Genoa fig; a large, 
pear-fhaped, black-coloured fruit, with a bright red 
pulp ; ripe in Augutft. 

2. The Sycamorus, or Sycamore of feripture. Ac- 
cording to Mr Haffelquift, this is a huge true, the ftem 
being often 50 feet round. The fruit is pierced in a 
remarkable manner by an infe@t. There is an opening 
made in the calyx near the time the fruit ripens, which 
is occafioned in two different ways. 1. When the 
{quame, which cover the calyx, wither and are bent 
back ;. which, however, is more common to the carica 
than the fycamore. 2. A little below the feales, on 
the fide of the flower-cup, these appears a fpot before 
the fruit is ripe : the fruit in this place is affected with 
a gangrene which extends on every fide, and frequent- 
hy occupies a finger’s-breadth. It withers ; the ‘place 
affeted becomes black; the flefhy fubftance in the 
middle of the calyx, for the breadth of a quill, is cor- 
roded ; and the male blofloms, which are neareft ta 
the bare fide, appear naked, opening a way for the 
infe@t, which makes feveral furrows in the infide of the 
fruit, but never touches the ftigmata, though it fre- 
quently eats the germen. The wounded or gangre- 


nous part is at firft covered or fhut up by the bloffoms; 


but the hole is by degrees opened and enlarged of va- 
rious fizes in the different fruits; the margin and fides 
being always gangrenous, black, hard, and turned in- 
wardly. The fame gangrenous appearance is alfo 
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life, they feem to be exempted from decay. 
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found near the fquame, after the infect has made a 
hole in that place. The tree is very common in the 
plains and fields of Lower Egypt. It buds in the 
latter end of March, and the fruit ripens in the begin- 
ning of June. It is wounded or cut by the inhabi- 
tants at the time it buds; for without this precaution, 
they-fay it would not bear fruit. 

3. The Religiofa, or Banian-tree, is a native of fe- 
veral parts of the Eaft Indies. It hath a woody ftem, 
branching to a great height and vaft extent, with heart- 
fhaped entire leaves ending in acute points. Of this 
tree the following lines of Milton contain a defeription 
equally beautiful and juft : 

There foon they chofe 

The fig tree; not that tree for fruit renown’d, 
But fuch as, at this day to. Indians known 

In Malabar or Decan, fpreads her arms, 
Branching fo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
Abeut the mother tree, a pillar’d fhade, 

High over-arch’d, and echoing walks between ; 
There oft the Indian herdfman, fhunning heat, 
Shelters in cool,-and tends his pafturing herds 


At loop-holes cut through thickeft fhade. 
Par. Lost, Book ix. |. 1100. 


The Banian-tree, or Indian fig, is perhaps the moft 
beautiful of Nature’s produtions in that genial cli- 
mate, where fhe fports with the greateft profufion and 
variety. Some of thefe trees are of amazing fize and 
great extent, as they are continually increafing, and, 
contrary to moft other things in animal and vegetable 
Every 
branch from the main body throws out its own roots; at 
firfl, in fmall tender fibres, feveral yards from the ground: 
thefe continually grow thicker until they reach the fur- 
face ; and there ftriking in, they increafe to large trunks, 
and become parent-trees, fhooting out new branches 
from the top: thefe in time fufpend their roots, which, 
{welling into trunks, produce other branches; thus 
continuing in a ftate of progreffion as long as the earth, 
the firft parent of them all, contributes her fuftenance. 
The Hindoos are peculiarly fond of the Banian-tree ; 
they look uponit as an emblem of the Deity, from its 
long duration, its out-ftretching arms, and overfhadow- 
ing beneficence ; they almoit pay it divine honours, and, 


‘¢ Find a fane in every facred grove.” 


Near thefe trees the moft efteemed pagodas are gene- 
rally ere€ted ;- under their fhade the Brahmins fpend 


their lives in religious folitude; and the natives of all . 
- cafts and tribes are fond of recreating in the cool recef- 


fes, beautiful walks, and lovely viitas of this umbra- 
geous canopy, impervious to the hotteft beams ofa tro- 
pical fan. 

A remarkable large tree of this kind grows on an 
ifland in the river Nerbedda, ten miles from the city of 
Baroche in the province of Guzerat, a flourifhing 
fettlement lately in poffeflion of the Eaft India com- 
pany, but ceded by the government of Bengal, at the 
treaty of peace concluded with the Mahrattas in 1783, 
to Mahdajee Scindia a Mahratta chief. It is diflin- 
guifhed by the name of Cubbeer Burr, which was gi- 
ven it in honour of a famous faint. It was once much 
larger than at prefent; but high floods have carried 
away the banks of the ifland where it grows, and with 
them fuch parts of the tree as had thus far extended 
their roots: ‘yet what remains is about 2000 feet in 
circumference, meafured round the principal ftems; the 
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over-hanging branches, not. yet {truck down, cover a 
much larger fpace. The chief trunks of this fingle 
tree (which in fize greatly exceed our Englifh elms and 
oaks), amount to 3503 the fmaller flems, forming in- 
to ftronger fupporters, are more than 3000; and every 
one of thefe is cafting out new branches, and hanging 
roots, in time to form trunks, and become the parents of 
a future progeny. Cubbeer Burr is famed throughout 


Hindoftan for its great extent and {urpaffing beauty: the 


Indian armies generally encamp around it ; and, at ftated 
feafons, folemn jatarras, or Hindoo feftivals, are held 
there, to which thoufands of votaries repair from various 
parts of the Mogul empire. It is faid that 7000 perfons 
find ample room to repofe under its fhade. The Eng- 
lith gentlemen, on their hunting and fhooting parties, 
ufed to form extenfive encampments, and {pend weeks 
together under this delightful pavilion, which is ge- 
nerally filled with green wood pigeons, doves, peacocks, 
and a variety of feathered fongtters; crowded with fami- 
lies of monkies performing their antic tricks; and tha. 
ded by bats of a large fize, many of them meafuring up- 
wards of fix feet from the extremity of one wing tothe 
other. This tree not only affords fhelter, but futte- 
nance, to all its inhabitants, being covered amid its 
bright foliage with {mall figs of a rich fearlet, on which 
they all regale with as much delight, as the lords of 
creation on their more coitly fare in their parties. 
Culture. The carica isthe {pecies of ficus moft frequent- 
ly cultivated in this country, and the only one whichdoes 
not require to be kept in a ftove. It may be propa- 
gated either by fuckers arifing from the roots by layers, 
or by cuttings. The fuckers are to be taken off as 
low down as poffible; trim off any ragged part at bot- 
tom, leaving the tops entire, efpecially if for itand- 
ards ; and plant them in nurfery-lines at two or three 
feet diftance from each other, or they may at once be 
planted where they are to remain; obferving, that if 
they are defigned for walls or efpaliers, they may be 
headed to fix or eight inches in March, the more effec- 
tually to force out lateral fhoots near the bottom ; but, 
if intended for ftlandards, they muft not be topped, 
but trained with a item, not lefs than 15 or 18 inches 
for dwarf-ftandards, a yard for half-ftandards, and 
four, five, or fix feet for full flandards. Then they mutt 


be fuffered to branch out to form a head; obferving, 


that, whether againit walls, efpaliers, or ftandards, the 
branches or fhoots muft never be fhortened unlefs to 
procure a neceflary fupply of wood: for the. fruit is al- 
ways produced on the upper parts of the young fhoots; 
and if thefe are cut off, no fruit can be expected.— 
The beft feafon for propagating thefe trees by layers 
is in autumn; but it may be alfo done any time from 
O@ober to March or April. .Choofe the young pli- 
able lower fhoots from the fruitful branches: lay. them 


‘in the ufual way, covering the body of the layers three 


or four inches deep in the ground, keeping the top eu- 
tire, and as upright as poflible; and they will be root- 
ed and fit to feparate from the parentin autumn; when 
they may be planted either in the nurfery, or where 
they are to remain, managing them as above directed. 
The time for propagating by cuttings is either in au- 
turn at the fall of the leaf, or any time in March: 
choofe well-ripened fhoots of the preceding fummer ; 
fhort, and of robuft growth, from about 12 to 15 
inches long; having an inch or two of the two-years 
wood at their bafe, the tops left entire; and plant 
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them fix or eight inches deep, in a bed or border of good 
earth, in rows two feet afunder: and when planted in 
autumn, it will be eligible to prote& their tops in time 
of hard froft, the firfl winter, with any kind of long 
loofe litter. 

‘That part of the hillory of the fig-tree, which for 
many ages was fo enigmatical, namely, the caprification, 
as it is called, is particularly worthy of attention, not 
only as.a fingular phenomenon in irfelf, but as it has 
furnifhed one of the molt convincing proofs of the rea- 
lity of the fexes of plants. In brief it is this: The 
flowers of the fig-tree are fituated within a pulpy. re- 
ceptacle, which we call the fig or fruit: of thefe re- 
ceptacles, in- the wild fig-tree, fome have male flowers 
only, and others have male and female, both diting, 
though placed in the fame receptacle. In the cultiva- 
ted fig, thefe are found to contain only female flowers; 
which are fecundated by means of a kind of gnat bred 
in the fruit of the wild fig-trees, which pierces that of 
the cultivated, in order to depofit its eggs within; at 
the fame time diffufing within the receptacle the farina 
of the male flowers. Without this operation the fruit 
may ripen, but no effective feeds are produced : hence 
the garden fig can only be propagated by layers and 
cuttings, in thofe countries where the wild fig is not 
known... The procefs of thus ripening the fruit, in the 
oriental countries, is not left to nature, but is mana- 
ged with great art, and different degrees of dexterity, 
fo as to reward the fkilful hufbandman with a much 
larger increafe of fruit than would otherwife be produ- 
eed. <A tree of the fame fize, which, in Provence, 
where caprification is not pra¢tifed, may produce about 
25 pounds of fruit, will, by that art, in the Grecian 
iflands, bring ten times that quantity. See the article 
CAPRIFICATION. 

Figs are a confiderable article in the materia 


Ufes. 


medica, chiefly employed in emollient cataplafms and 


peGoral decottions. 


from Turky. 


The bef are thofe which come 
Many are alfo brought from the fouth 


of France, where they prepare them in the following | 


manner. The fruit is firft dipped in fcalding hot lye 
made of the afhes of the fig-tree, and then dried in the 
fun. Hence thefe figs ftick to the hands, and fcour 
them like lixivial falts; and for the fame reafon they 
excite to ftool, without griping. They are moderate- 
ly nutrimental, grateful to the ftomach, and eafier to 
digeft than any other of the {weet fruits. ‘They have 
been faid to produce lice when eaten as a common 
food; but this. feems to be entirely without founda- 
tion. The reafon of this fuppofition feems to be, that 
in the countries where they grow naturally, they make 
the principal food of the poor people, who are general- 
ly troubled with thefe vermin. The wood of the fyca- 
more is not fubje@ to ret; and has therefore been ufed 
for making of coffins, in which embalmed bodies were 
pat. Mr Haffelquift affirms, that he faw in Egypt cof- 
fins made of this kind of wood, which had been prefer- 
ved found for 2000 years. 

FIDD, an iron pin ufed at fea to fplice or faften 
ropes together; it is made tapering and fharp at.one end. 

There are alfo fidds of wood, which are much larger 
than the iron ones, 

The pin alfo in the heel of the topma, which bears 
stupon the chefs-tree, is called a fdd. 
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Fino-lfammér, is ufed for a hammer, ‘the -handle of Fiddte 


which is a fidd, or made tapering into that form, 

FIDDLE. See.Vioris 

Finpre-Weed. See CirHaREXELon, 

FiDDES (Richard), a learned divine and polite 
writer, was born in 1671, and educated at Oxford, 
He was prefented to the living of Halfham in York- 
fhire, where he was fo admired for the fweetnefs of his 
voice and the gracefulnels of his delivery, that the 
people for feveral miles round flocked to his fermons: 
Coming:to London in 1712, he was, by the favour of 
Dean Swift, introduced to the earl of Oxford, who 
made him one of his chaplains, and the queen foon af. 
ter appointed him chaplain to the parrifon at Hull; 
but lofing his patrons upon the change of the miniliry, 
he loft his chaplainfhip ; and being obliged to apply 
himfelfito writing, compofed, 1. A Body of Divinity; 
2. The Life of Cardinal Wolfey; 3. A Treatife of Mo- 
rality, kc. He died in 1725. 

FIDE-jussores Afidui. See Assinuvs. 

five- Fuffor, in the civil law, is a furety, or one that 
obliges himfelf in the fame contract with a principal, 
for the greater fecurity of the creditor or flipulator. 

FIDET-commissum, in Roman antiquity, an eftate 
left in truft with any perfon, for the ufe of another. 
See [Rustee. 

FIDENA, or Finenaz, (anc. geog.) a town of the 
Sabines, five miles to the north of Rome, where traces 
of it are {till to be feen. Fidenates, the people, (Livy. ) 

-FIDES, Fairy or Fiperiry, one of the virtues 
deified by the Pagans. She had a temple near the Ca- 
pitol, founded by Numa Pompilius; but no animals 
were offered, or blood fpilt, in her facrifices. During 
the performance of her rites, her priefts appeared in 
white veftments, with their heads and hands covered 
with linen, to fhow that fidelity ought to be facred. 

FIDIUS, in Pagan worfhip, a god who prelided 
over alliances and promifes. This deity, which the Ro- 
mans borrowed from the Sabines, was alfo called Sanc- 
tus, Semon, and Semi-pater. 

FIELD, in agriculture, a piece of ground inclofed, 
whether for tillage or pafture. 

Fievp, in heraldry, is the whole furface of the 
fhield or the continent, fo called becaufe it containeth 
thofe atchievements anciently acquired in the field of 
battle. It is the ground on which ‘the colours, bear= 
ing, metals, furs, charges, &c. are reprefented. A- 
mong the modern heralds, field is lefs frequently ufed 
in blazoning than fhield or efeutcheon. See the article 
SHIELD, &c. 

Fiery Book, in furveying, that wherein the angles, 
ftations, diilances, &c. are fet down. 

ftzip-Colours, in war, are fmall flags of about a 
foot and half {quare, which are carried along with the 
quarter-maiter general, for marking out the ground 
for the {quadrons and battalions. 

Fistp-Fare, in ornithology. See Turpus. 

fietp-Oficers, in the art of war. See Orricrr. 

freip- Pieces, {mall cannons, from three to twelve 

pounders, carried along with an army in the field. 
fi1eip- Staff, a weapon carried by the gunners, about 
the length of a halbert, with a fpear at the end; ha- 
ving on each fide ears {crewed on, like the cock of a 
match-lock, where che guaners ferew in lighted matches 
when. 


I 
Field. 


Fife 
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when they are upon command; and then the field- 

ftaffs are faid to be armed. ~ 

Fisrp Works, in fortification, are thofe thrown up 

by an army in befieging a fortrefs, or by the befieged 

to defend the place. Such are the fortifications of 
camps, highways, &c. 
Elhfian Freres. See Virystan. 


FIELDING (Henry), a well known writer of the- 


prefent age, fon of lieutenant-general Piclding who 
ferved under the duke of Marlborough, was born in 
1707. He-had four fifters; of whom Sarah is well 
known, as writer of The Adventures of David Sim- 
ple. On the death of his mother, his father married 
again; and Sir John Fielding, who fucceeded him in 
the commiffion of the peace for Middlefex, is his brother 


~ by this marriage. Henry was fent to ftudy at Leyden; 


but a failure in his remittances obliged him to return 
in two years, when his own propenfity to gaiety and 
profufion drove him to write for the flage at 20 years 
of age. His firft dramatic piece, Love in feveral 
Mafques, which was well received, appeared in 1727: 
and all his plays and farces, to the amount of 18, were 
written before the year 17375 aud many of them are 
{till a&ted with applaufe. While he was thus employ- 
ed, he married a young lady with 15001. fortune, and 
inherited an eftate of 200]. a-year from his mother : 
all which, though on the plan of retiring into the 
country, he contrived to diflipate in three years ; and 
then applied himfelf to the fludy of the law for a main- 
tenance. In lofing his fortune, he acquired the gout : 
which rendering it impofhble for him to attend the bar, 
he with a fhattered conftitution had recourfe to many 
¢xtempore applications of his pen for immediate fup- 
plies; until, foon after the late rebellion, he accepted 
the office of aGting juftice for Middlefex, an employ- 
ment much more profitable than honourable in the 
public efteem. Reduced at length by the fatigues of 
this office, and by a complication of diforders, he by 
the advice of his phyficians went to Lifbon, where he 
died in 1754. He wrote a great number of fugitive 
pamphlets and periodical eflays ; but is chiefly diitin- 
cuifhed by his Adventures of Jofeph Andrews, and 
Hiftory of Tom Jones. His works have been col- 
leéted and publithed, with his life prefixed, by Mr Mar- 
phy. 

FIENUS (Thomas), an ingenious and learned phy- 
fician, born at Antwerp in 1566 He went into Italy 
to fludy phyfic under Mercurialis and Aldrovandus ; 
and on his return diftinguifhed himfelf fo much in the 
univerfity of Louvain, that he was there chofen pro- 
feffor of phyfic, and was afterwards made phytician to 
the duke of Bavaria. He wrote feveral works, among 
which were, De viribus imaginationis; and De formatione 
fetus. He died at Louvain in 1631. 

FIERI racias, in law, a writ that lies where a 
perfon has recovered judgment for debt or damages in 
the king’s courts againft one, by which the fheriff is 
commanded to levy the debt and damages on the defen- 
dant’s goods and chattels. 

FIFE, in mufic, is a fort of wind-inftrument, being 
afmall pipe. See Pipr. 

Fire, a county of Scotland, bounded on the welt by 
Clackmannan and Perthfhire, oa the north by Perth- 
fhire only, on the north-eaft by the river ‘Tay, on the 
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eaft by the German.ocean, and on the fouth by the 
Frith of Forth. It is above 32 miles long, and 1 
broad; though along the coait, from Crail to Culrofs, 
it extends about 40 miles in length. ‘Whe face of the 
country is various. ‘Towards the well it is mountain- 
ous, having the Lomond hills rifing to a great height; 
to the eait it is flat, well cultivated, and produces 
grain of all kinds in great plenty. It is full of towns; 
and has many good bays and harbours, which breed 
great number of hardy feamen. Formerly thefe towns 
carried on very extenfive trade, but now are gone in- 
todecay ; though, being all royal boroughs, they fend 
feveral members to parliament. The hills are covered 
with fheep and black cattle; coal, with which the 
county abounds, is fhipped off in great quantities; and. 
the linen-manufacture is carried on to a confiderable 
extent. The principal rivers are the Leven and the 


Eden, which produce trout and other fifh of various 


kinds.— Fife is the moft populous county in Scotland, 
having one full fynod and four prefbytery-feats within 
itfelf. It fends one member to parliament ; and gives 
an Irifh title of ear] to the Dufts.of Braco, the defcen- 
dants of the ancient hanes of Fife. Cupar is the 
county-town. 

Fire-Rails, ina fhip, are thofe that are placed on 
banifters, on each fide of the top of the poop, and fo 
along with haunces or falls. "They reach down to the 
quarter-deck, and to the ftair of the gang-way. 

FIFTH, in mufic. See Inrervat. 

FIG, or Fic-tree. See Ficus. 

FIGWORT, a plant called by the botanifts Scro- 
PHULARIA. 

FIGURAL, Ficurare, or Figurative, a term ap- 
plied to whatever is exprefled by obfcure refemblances. 
The word is chiefly applied to the types and myfteries 
of the Mofaic law; as alfo to any expreffion which is 
not taken in its primary and hteral fenfe. 

FIGURE, in phyfics, exprefles the furface or ter- 
minating extremities of any body. 

Ficures, in arithmetic, are certain .chara&ers 
whereby we denote any number which may be ex- 
prefled by any combination of the nine digits, &c. 
See ARITHMETIC. 

Ficure, among divines, is ufed for the myfteries 
reprefented under certain types. 

Ficure, in dancing, denotes the feveral fteps which 
the dancer makes in order and cadence, confidered as 
they mark certain figures on the floor, See Dancine.. 

Ficure, in painting and defigning, denotes the 
lines and colours which form the reprefentation of any 


animal, but more particularly of a human. perfonage. - 


See the article Parmnrine. 

_Picure, in the manufaCtures, is applied to the va- 
rious defigns reprefented or wrought on velvets, da- 
maiks, taffaties, fattins, and other flaffs and cloths. 


The moft ufual figures for fuch defigns are flowers, .. 


imitated from the life; or grotefques,.and comparti- 
ments of pure fancy. Reprefentations of men, beatts, 
birds, and landfcapes, have only been introduced fince 
the taite for the Chinefe ftuffs, particularly thofe call- 
ed furees, began to prevail among us. 
of the ftuff that forms the figures; the warp only 
ferves for the ground. 
there is required a perfon to fhow-the workman. how: 

fars 


In working figured ftuffs, . 


Fife 
| 
Figure. 


eel 


It is the woof 


Criticifin. 
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Figure. far he mutt raife the threads of the warp, to reprefent 
the figure of the defign with the woof, which is to be 
paffed acrofs between the threads thus raifed, This 
fome call reading the defign. ; 

For the figures on tapeftry, brocade, &c. fee Ta- 
PESTRY, &c. 

For thofe given by the calenders, printers, &c. fee 
CALENDER, &c. 

Ficure, in legic, denotes a certain order and dif- 
pofition of the middle term in any fy Hogifm. 

Figures are fourfold. 1. When the middle term is 
the fabje&t of the major propofition, and the predicate 
of the minor, we have what is called the firft figure. 
2. When the middle term is the predicate of both the 
premiffes, the fyllogifm is faid to be in the fecond fi- 
gure. 3. Ifthe middle term is the fubje& of the two 
premiffes, the fyllogifm is in the third figure: and, 
Jattly, by making it the predicate of the major, and 
fubje& of the minor, we obtain fyllogifms in the fourth 
figure. Each of thefe figures has a determinate num- 
ber of moods, including all the poflible ways in which 
propofitions differing in quantity or quality ean be 
combined, according to any difpofition of the middle 
term, in order to arrive at a juft conclufion. See 
Loeic. * 

Ficure, in compofition. See Oratory; alfo Au- 
LeGory, Apostroput, Hyprrsore, Meraruor, 
PERSONIFICATION, &c. 

A Figure, the means or infirument conceived to be the 
agent. When we furvey a number of conneéted ob- 
jets, that which makes the greateft figure employs 
chiefly our attention; and the emotion it raifes, if 
lively, prompts us even to exceed nature in the concep- 
tions we form of it. Take the following examples. 

For Neleus’ fon Alcides’ rage had flain. 

A broken rock the force of Pirus threw. 
In thefe inftances, the rage of Hercules and the 
force of Pirus, being the capital circumftances, are fo 
far exalted as to be conceived the agents that produce 
the effets. 

In the firft of the following inftances, hunger being 
the chief circumftance in the defcription, is itfelf ima- 
gined to be the patient. 


lem. of 


Whofe hunger has not tafted food thefe three days. 
Fane Shore. 


As when the force 
Of fubterranean wind tranfports a hill. Paradife Loft. 


As when the potent rod 
Of Amram’s fon, in Egypt's evil day 
Wav’d round the coaft, upcall’d a pitchy cloud 
Of locufts. Paradife Loft. 
A Ficure, which, among related oljedis, extends the 
properties of one to another. ‘This figure is not dignified 
with a proper name, becaufe it has been overlooked by 
writers. Giddy brink, jovial wine, daring wound, are 
examples of this figure. Here are adjeétives that can- 
not be made to fignify any quality of the fubftantives 
to which they are joined: a dring, for example, can- 
not be termed giddy in a fenfe, either proper or figu- 
rative, that can fignify any of its qualities or attributes, 
‘When we examine attentively the expreflion, we dif- 
cover, that a brink is termed giddy from producing that 
effect in thofe who ftand on it: in the fame manner, a 


wound is faid to be daring, not with refpe& to itfelf, 


but with refpeét to the boldnefs of the perfon who in- 
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fliéts it: and wine is faid to be jovial, as infpiring 
mirth and jollity. Thus the attributes of one fubject 
are extended to another with which it is conneéted ; 
and the expreffion of fuch a thought mutt be confider- 
ed as a figure, becaufe the attribute is not applicable 
to the fubjeét in any proper fenfe. 

How we are to account for this figure, which we 
fee lies in the thought, and to what principle fhall we 
refer it? Have poets a privilege to alter the nature of 
things, and at pleafure to beftow attributes upon a 
fubject to which they do not belong? It is obferved +, + Vid. 
that the mind pafleth eafily and fweetly along a train pee, 
of conneéted objects; and, where the objects ‘are imti- cal 
mately conneéted, that it is difpofed to carry alongther.§6. | 
good or bad properties of one to anothers efpecially 
when it is in any degree inflamed with thefe proper- 
ties. From this principle is derived the figure under 
confideration. Language, invented for the communi- 
cation of thought, would be imperfeet, if it were not 
expreffive even of the flighter propenfities and more 
delicate feelings: but language cannot remain fo im- 
perfect among a people who have received any polith ; 
becaufe language is regulated by internal feeling, and 
is gradually improved to exprefs whatever pafles in 
the mind. Thus, for example, when a fword in the 
hand of a coward is termed a coward Jfword, the ex- 
preffion is fignificative of an internal operation; for the 
mind, in pafling from the agent to its inftrument, is dif- 
pofed to extend to the latter the properties of the for- 
mer. Governed by the fame principle, we fay liflening fear, 
by extending the attribute //lening of the man who li- 
ftens, to the paffion with which he is moved. In the 
expreflion bold deed, or audax facinus, we extend to the 
effect what properly belongs to the caufe. But not 
to waite time by making a commentary upon every ex- 
preffion of this kind, the beft way to give a complete 
view of the fubjeét, is to exhibit a table of the diffe- 
rent relations that may give occafion to this figure. 

And iin viewing the table, it will be obferved, that the 
figure'can never have any grace but where the rela- 
tions are of the moft intimate kind. 
_ 1. An attribete of the caufe expreffed as an attri- 
bute of the effect. 

Audax facinus, 

Of yonder fleet a deld difcovery make, 

An impious mortal gave the daring wound, 

To my advent’ rous fong, 

That with no middle flight intends to foar. Paradife Loft. 

2. An attribute of the effet expreffed as an attri 
bute of the caufe. 

Quos periiffe ambos mi/ero cenfebam in mari. 
No wonder, fallen fuch a pernicious height. 
Paradife Loft. 

3. An effect expreffed as an attribute of the caute. 

Jovial wine, Giddy brink, Drowfy night, Muling midnight, 
Panting height, Aftonith’d thought, Mournful gloom. 

Cafting a dim religious light. 


And the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks found. 


Figure. 


Plautus. 


MiLto N, Comus. 


Mitton, Allegro. 
4. “An attribute of a fubje& beftowed upon one of 
its parts or members, 
Longing arms, 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierc’d the fearful bellow of thine ear. 
Romeo and Fuliet, ac? 3. fo % 
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Figure. ——— ——- ——Oh, lay by proper ; and the more intimate the relation is, the fi- Figure: 
vale moft ungentle per aa ian Et Sebsay gure is the more happy. How ornamental this figure ie, iv 
Url you mens my get aad ling fe inet teins amar etcantnaey naba eld a 

Fair Penitent, 2&3. Who hath not givem peculiar attention ; and therefore 

— And ready now we fhall endeavour to unfold its capital beauties and ad~ 

To ftoop with wearied wing, and willing feet, vantages. In the firft place, a word ufed figuratively, 


On the bare outfide of this world. Paradife Loft, b. 3- or ina new fenfe, fuggelts at the fame time the fenfe 

5. A quality of the agent given to the inftrument it commonly bears: and thus it has the effe& to pre- 
with which it operates. fent two objects; one fignified by the figurative fenfe, 
which may be termed the principal obje@ ; and one fig- 
‘ : nified by the proper fenfe, which may be termed acce/- 
6. An attribute of the agent given to the fubject fory + the principal makes a part of the thought; the 


Why peep your coward {words half out their fhells 2) 


| upon which it operates. acceflory is: merely ornamental. In this refpect, a fi- 
| High-climbing hill } Milton. —_ gure of f{peech is precifely fimilar to concordant founds- 
7. A quality of one fubje@ giver to another. in mufic, which, without contributing to the melody, 
Icci, beatis nunc Arabum invides make it harmonious. 

Gazis. Horat. Carm 1.4 od? 296 To explain the matter by examples. Youth, by # 
When faplefs age, and weak unable limbs, figure of fpeech, is termed the morning of life: 'This- 
Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. ei expreffion fignifies youth, the principal object which 
‘| ve Shakefpeare. — anters into the thought; it fuggefts, at the fame time,. 

| By art, the’pilot through the boiling deep, he i ea at oes i bie& 
And howling tempett, fteers the fearle/s thip. the proper lenle of morning ; and this acceilory object, 
| Tliad, xxiii. 385. being initfelf beautiful, and conneéted by refemblance 
Then, nothing loth, th’ enamour'd fair he led, to the principal objet, is not a little ornamental. Jm- 
And funk tranfported on the con/cious bed. perious ocean 18 an example of a different kind, where 


Odyf'y, Vil. 337 “an attribute is exprefled figuratively : Together with 


Saiodstes Tats flormy, the figurative meaning of the epithet amperious, 
there is fuggefted its. proper meaning, viz. the fterm 
authority of a defpotic prince; and thefe two are 
frongly comne&ted by refemblance. Upon this figu- 
Breezy fammit. rative power of words, Vida defcants with elegance, 
’Yis ours the chance of figsting fields to try. Poet. lid. itt. 44. 
a at In the next place, this figure poffeffes a fignal power 
Oh! had f dy’d before that well-fought wall. of aggrandifing an objeét, by the following means. 
Oxylley> ¥- 395: = Words, which have no original beauty but what arifes: 
From this table it appears, that the adorning a caufe from their found, acquire an adventitious beauty from 
with an attribute of the effeé&t, is not fo agreeable as ¢pei, meaning: a word fifnifying any thing that is 
the oppofite expreflion. The progrefs from caufe agreeable, becomes by that means agreeable; for the 
| to effect is natural and eafy: the oppofite progrefs re-  aoreeablenefs of the obje&t is communicated to its name. 
© cee Peg. embles retrograde motion™; and therefore panting This acquired beauty, by the force of cuftom, adheres 
‘exetion Height, aftonifb’d thought, are ftrained and uncouth €X-" to the word: even when ufed figuratively; and the 
‘end Ides in preffions, which a writer of tafte will avoid, beauty received from the thing it properly fignifies, is 
ip Train. It is not lefs flrained, to apply to a fubject in if8 eommunicated:to the thing which it is made to fignity 
| prefent flate, an epithet that may belong to it in fome figuratively. Confider the foregoing expreffion Impe- 
| future ftate : rious ocean, how much more elevated it is-than Stormy 


A fupid moment mitionlefs fhe ftood. 


$. A circumftance connefted with a. fubje@, ex- 
prefled as a quality of the fubject. 


Submerfajque obrue puppes. ineid,i. 73+ ocean. 
And mighty ruins fall. Miad, v. AUX. Thirdly, This figure hath a happy effect by pre- 
| Impious fons their mangled fathers wound. ' venting the familiarity of proper names. ‘The familia- 


. Another rule regards this igure, That the property pag! of Ne tt ai ate eR anne ai ‘2 the We 
of one fubjeci ought not to be beftowed upon another * ignifies by means of their intimate conneCiion; and 


| with which that property is incongruous. vee Roe, a cBereay braumhe ‘own ta: ous feeling... 
| Tr eeeh Seale. Sha Nae elk ied This bad effeét is prevented by ufing a figurative word. 
| To pay their awful duty to oe nts et inftead of one that is proper; as for example, whea we 


Richard Ul. a& 3. fe..6 exprefs the fly by terming it the blue vault of heaven ;. 
for though no work of art can compare with the fly in 
grandeur, the expreffion, however, is relithed, becaufe 
it prevents the object from being brought down by the 
familiarity of its proper name. With refpe& to the 


The conneGtion between an awful fuperior and his fub- 
miffive dependent is fo intimate, that an attribute may 
readily be transferred from the one to the other: but 
awfulnefs cannot be fo transferred, becaufe it is incon- 


; : : ing the familiarity r ida has the 
Bilank Ath fibaion: Pe ar sere men y of proper names, Vida has the 
| Ficure of Speech, as peculiarly diftinguifhed from Ai ere | 
| the above and from thofe firlt referred to.] Under Hine fi dura mihi paffus dicendus Ulyfies, 
hia bigs ae d All fi ce | Non illum vero memorabo nomine, fed qui 
the article AZETAPHOR an rea Eee Oe SPE ees £t mores hominum multorum vidit, et urbes, 
is defined, ** The ufing a word in a fenfe different Naufragus everf poft fava incendia 'Trojx. ae 
from what is proper to it; and the new or uncommon Poet. lid. ti. 1. 46. 


fenfe of the word is termed the figurative fenfe. The fi- Laftly, By this figure, language is enriched, and 
gurative fenfe muft have a relation to that which is rendered more copious ; in which refpect, were there 
no 


ee eee ee ee ee 
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* Elem. of 
Critici{m, 
il. 305. 


reer diie: 


v~~ This property is finely touched by Vida; Poet. 1, 


lil. Qo. 

The beauties we have mentioned belong to every 
figure of {peech. Several other beauties peculiar to 
one or other fort, we fhall have occafion to remark af- 
terward. 

Not only fubjects, but qualities, aStions, effects, may 
be expreffed figuratively. Thus, as to fubje€ts, gates 
of breath for the lips, the watery kingdom for the ocean. 
As to qualities, fierce for ftormy, in the expreffion 
Fierce winter ; altus for profundus, A/tus puteus, Altum 
mare ; breathing for perf{piring, reathing plants. A- 
gain, as to actions, The fea rages, Time will me her 
frozen thoughts, ‘Time 4il/s grief. An effet is put 
for the caufe, as /ux for the fun ; and a caufe for the 
effect, as Loum labores for corn. The relation of re- 
femblance is one plentiful fource of figures of fpeech ; 
and nothing is more common than to apply to one ob- 
ject the name of another that refembles it in any re- 
fpect: Height, fize, and worldly greatnefs, refemble 
not each other; but the emotions they produce re- 
femble each other, and, prompted by this refemblance, 
we naturally exprefs worldly greatnefs by height or 
fize: One feels a certain uneafinefs in feeing a great 
depth ; and, hence depth is made to exprefs any thin 
difagreeable by excefs, as depth of grief, depth of de- 
fpair: Again, height of place, and time long paft, 
produce fimilar feelings; and hence the expreffion, U7 
altius repetam! Diftance in paft time, producing a 
itrong feeling, is put for any ftrong feeling ; Nihil mihi 
antiquius noftra amicitia: Shortnefs with relation to 
fpace, for fhortnefs with relation to time; Brevis effe 
laboro, obfcurus fio: Suffering a punifhment refembles 
paying a debt ; hence pendere penas. In the fame man- 
ner, light may be put for glory, funfhine for profpe- 
rity, and weight for importance. 

Many words, originally figurative, having, by long 
and conftant ufe, loft their figurative power, are de- 
graded to the inferior rank of proper terms. Thus the 
words that exprefs the operation of the mind, have in 
all languages been originally figurative: the reafon 
holds in all, that when thefe operations came firft un- 
der confideration, there was no other. way of deferibing 
them but by what they refembled: it was not praéti- 
cable to give them proper names, as may be done to 
objects that can be afcertained by fight and touch. A 


foft wwature, jarring tempers, weight of woe, pompous 


phrafe, beget compaffion, afuage grief, break a vow, 
Lend the eye downward, Shower down curfes, drown’d 
in tears, qwrapt in joy, warm’d with eloquence, Joaded 
with fpoils, and a thoufand other expreffions of the 
like nature, have loft their figurative fenfe. 
terms there are that cannot be faid to be altogether f.- 
gurative or altogether proper: originally higurative, 
they are tending to fimplicity, without having loft al- 
together their figurative power. Virgil’s Regina faucia 
cura, is perhaps one of thefe expreffions: with ordinary 
readers, /aucia will be confidered as exprefling fimply 
the effect of grief; but one of a lively imagination 
will exalt the phrafe into a figure. 

For epitomifing this fubje€&t, and at the fame time 
for giving a clear view of it, Lord Kames * givesa litt 
of the feveral relations upon which figures of {fpeech 
are commonly founded. ‘This lift he divides into two 
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Figure, no other, a figure of {peech is a happy invention. 


Some’ 
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tables ; one of fubjc&s exprefled figuratively, and one 
of attributes. 


Tas. L. Subjects expreffed figuratively. 


1. A word proper to one fubje&t employed figura- 
tively to exprefs a refembling fubject. 

There is no figure of fpeech fo frequent, as what is 
derived from the relation of refemblance. Youth, for 
example, is fignified igurativtly by the morning of life. 
The life of a man refembles a-natural day in feveral 
particulars: the morning is the beginning of a day, 
youth the beginning of life; the morning is cheerful, 
fo is youth, &c. By another refemb!ance, a bold war- 
rior is termed the thunderbolt of war; a multitude of 
troubles, a fea of troubles. 

This figure, above all others, affords pleafure to the 
mind by variety of beauties. Befides the beauties 
above-mentioned, common to all forts, it poffeffes in 
particular the beauty of a metaphor or of a fimile: a 
figure of fpeech built upon refemblance, fuggefts always 
a comparifon between the principal fubjeét and the ac- 
céffory ; whereby every good effect of a metaphor or 
fimile may, in a fhort and lively manner, be produced 
by this figure of fpeech. 

2. A word proper to the effeG& employed figura- 
tively to exprefs the caufe. 

Lux for the fun; Shadow for cloud. A helmet is 
fignifed -by the expreflion giittering terror; a tree by 
Jeadow or umbrage. Hence the expreffion, 


Nec habet Pelion umbras. Cvi.l, 


Where the dun umbrage hangs. Spring, 1. 1023. 


A wound is made to fignify an arrow: 


Vulnere non pedibus te confequar. Ovid. 


There is a peculiar force and beauty in this figure : 
the word which fignifies figuratively the principal fub- 
ject, denotes it to be a caufe by fuggefting the effea. 

3. A word proper to the caufe employed figurative- 
ly to exprefs the effe@. _ 

Boumque labores for corn. Sorrow or grief for tears. 

Again Ulyffes veil’d his penfive head; 
Again, unmann’d, a.fhow’r of forrow. fhed. 
Streaming Grief his faded cheek bedew’d. 


Blindnefs for darknefs : 


Czcis er-amus in undis. LE neid, iit, 200. 


There is a peculiar energy in this figure, fimilar to 
that in the former: the figurative name denotes the 
fubje& to be an effeG, by fuggefting its caufe. 

4. 'T'wo things being intimately conneGed, the proe- 
per name of:the one employed figuratively to fignify 
the other. 

Day for light. Night for darknefs; and hence, A 
fudden night. Winter for a ftorm at fea: 

Interea magno mificeri murmure pontum, 

Eniflamque Hyemem fenfit Neptunus. SE neid. i. 128, 
This laft figure would be too bold for a Britith writer, 
as a-ftorm at fea is not infeparably cgnnected with win- 
ter in this.climate. 

5. > word proper to an attribute, employed figu- 
ratively to denote the fubject. 

Youth and beauty for thofe who are young and beau- 
tiful ; 

Youth and beauty fhall! be laid in duft, - 


Majefy 


: 


| 


igure. 


Ps 


RG if 
Majefly for the king: 


What art thou, that ufurp’ft this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form 

‘In which the Majeffy of buried Denmark 

Did fometime march? Hamlet, a@ i. fe. 1. 


—— Or have ye chofen this place 
After the toils of battle, to repofe 
Your weary’d virtue ? 


Verdure for-a green field. 
Speaking: of cranes, 


The pigmy naiions, wounds and death they bring, 
And aii the war defcends upon the wing. Iliad. iii. 10. 


Hliad. iii. 149. 


Paradife Loft. 
Summer, 1. 301. 


‘Cool age advances venerably wife. 


~The peculiar beauty of this figure arifes from fug- 
gelling an attribute that embellifhes the fubject, or puts 


“it in a ftronger light. 


6. A complex term employed figuratively to denote 
one of the component parts. 

Funus for a dead body. Burial for a grave. 

7. The name of one of the component parts inftead 
of. the complex term. 

-Teda for a marriage. The Laf fora country fitua- 
ted eaft from us. Fovis vefligia fervat, for imitating Ju- 
piter in general. 

8. A word fignifying time or place, employed figu- 
ratively to denote what is connected with it. 

Clime for a nation, or for a conftitution of govern- 
ment : hence the expreflion, Merciful clime, Fleecy win- 
ter for {now, Seculum felix. 

g. A part for the whole. 

The pole for the earth. The head for the perfon: 


Triginta minas pro capite tuo dedi, Plautus. 
Tergum for the man: 

Fugiens tergum. Ovid. 
Vultus for the. man’ 

Jam fulgor armorum fugaces 

Terret equos, equitumque vultus. Horat. 

Quis defiderio fit pudor aut modus 

“Tam chari capitis 2 Horst. 

“Dumque'virent genua ? Horat. 


Thy growing virtues juftify’d my cares, 
And promis’d comfort to my /ilver hairs. 
—Forthwith from the pole he rears 
His mighty /ature. Paradife Loft. 
The filent Jeart which gricf affails. Parnel. 
The peculiar beauty of this figure confifts in marking 
that part which makes the greateft figure. 

ro. The name of the container, employed figura- 
tively to fignify what is contained. 

‘Grove for the birds init ; Vocal grove. Ships for the 
feamen; Agonizing /bips. Mountains for the fheep pa- 
{turing upon them, Bleating mountains. Zacynthus, I- 
thaca, &c. for the inhabitants. Lx me/fis domibus, Livy. 

11. The name of the fultainer, employed figurative- 
ly to fignify what. is fuftained. 

Altar for the facrifice. Field for the battle fought 
upon it, Well-fought field, 


Iliad, ix, 616. 


12. The name of the materials, employed figura- 


tively to fignify the things made of them. 

Ferrum for gladius. 

13. The names of the Heathen deities, employed 
figuratively to fignify what they patronife, 

Fove for the air, Mars for war, Venus for beauty, 
Cupid for love, Ceres for corn, Neptune for the fea, Vul- 
can for fire. 
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This figure beftows great elevation upon the fubjec&t; 


and therefore ought to be confined to the higher ftrains 
of poetry. 


Tas. II. Attributes exprefed figuratively. 


1. When two attributes are connected, the name of 
the one may be employed figuratively to exprefs the 
other. 

Purity and virginity are attributes of the fame per- 
fon: hence the expreffion, Virgin {now, for pure fnow. 

2. A word fignifying properly an attribute of one 
fubject, employed figuratively to exprefs a refembling 
attribute of another fubject. 

Tottering ftate. Imperious ocean. Angry flood. Ra- 
ging tempelt. Shallow fears. 

My fure divirity fhall bear the fhield, 
And edge thy {word to reap the glorious field. 
Ovyffey, xx. 61. 

Black omen, for an omen that portends bad fortune. 
Virgil. » 
The peculiar beauty of this figure arifes from fuggeft- 
ing a comparifon. 

3. A word proper to the fubje&, employed to ex- 
prefs one of its attributes. 

Mens for intelledus. Mens for a refolution : 

Iftam, oro, exue mentem. : 

4. When two fubjects have a refemblance by a com- 
mon quality, the name of the one fubject may be em- 
ployed figuratively to denote that quality in the other: 


Ater omen. 


Summer life for agreeable life. 


5. The name of the inftrument made to fignify the 
power of employing it : 


——Melpomene, cui liquidam pater 
Vocem cum cithara dedit. 


The ample field of figurative expreffion difplayed in 
thefe tables, affords great {cope for reafoning. Seve- 


Figure, 


ral of the obfervations relating to metaphor. *, are ap- * See Mes 
plicable to figures of fpeech: thefe fhall be flightly re- tpzor. 


touched, with fome additions peculiarly adapted to 
the prefent fubjec. : 

1. As the figure under confideration is built upon 
relation, we find from experience, and it muft be ob- 
vious from reafon, that the beauty of it depends on the 
intimacy of the relation between the figurative and 
proper fenfe of the word. Ai flight refemblance, in 
particular, will never make this figure agreeable: the 
expreflion, for example, Drink down a /fecret, for liften- 
ing to a fecret with attention, is harfh and uncouth, 
becaufe there is fearce any refemblance between Li/en- 
ing and drinking. ‘The expreflion weighty crack, ufed 
by Ben Johnfon for /Joud crack, is worfe if poflible : a 
loud found has not the flighteft refemblance to a piece 
of matter that is weighty. 


Phemius ! let ats of gods, and heroes old, 
What ancient bards in hall and bow’r have told, 
Attemper’dto the lyre, your voice employ, 
Such the pleas’d car will drink with filent joy. 

Odyffey, i. 433 
LE neid, Vi. 559-6 
Write, my queen, 

And with mine eyes (ll drink the words you fend. 
Cymbeline, aét 1. fc. % 


As thus th’ effulgence tremulous I drizg. 
Summer, l. 1684. 


Strepitumque exterritus Jau/ft. 
sf 


Gg Neque 


Figure, 


Poe fits 


Neque audit currus habenas. Georg. i. 514, 
O prince! (Lycaon’s valiant fon reply’d), 
As thine the fteeds, be thine the tafk to guide. 
The horfes pra¢tis’d to their lord’s command, 
Shall ear the rein, and anfwer to thy hand. Wiad, v. 288. 

The following figures of {peech feem altogether wild 
and extravagant, the figurative and proper meaning 
having no conneétion whatever. Moving foftnefs, 
Frefhnefs breathes, Breathing profpe&, Flowing fpring, 
Dewy light, Lucid coolnefs, and many others of this 
falfe coin, may be found in Thomf{on’s Sea/ons. 

2. The proper fenfe of the word ought to bear 
fome proportion to the figurative fenfe, and not foar 
much above it, nor fink much below it. This rule, as 
well as the foregoing, is finely illultrated by Vida, 
Poet. ili. 148. 

3. Ina figure of fpeech, every circumftance ought 
to be avoided that agrees with the proper fenfe only, 
not with the figurative fenfe; for it is the latter that 
expreffes the thought, and the former ferves for no o- 
ther purpofe but to make harmony : © 

Zacynthus green with ever-fhady groves, 

And Ithaca, prefumptuous boaft their loves ; 

Obtruding on my choice a fecond lord, 

They prefs the Hymenean rite abhorr’d. 

Odyffey, WX. 152. 

Zacynthus here ftanding figuratively for the inhabi- 
tants, the defcription of the ifland is quite out of place: 
it puzzles the reader, by making him doubt whether 
the word ought to be taken in its proper or figurative 


fenfe. 


eee ae cere ne 


——-Write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes I’!] drink the words you fend, 
Though ink be made of gall. Cymbeline, a i. [c. 2. 


The difguft one has to drink ink in reality, is not to 
the purpofe where the fubjeét is drinking ink figura- 
tively. 

4. To draw confequences from a figure of fpeech, 
as if the word were to be underftood literally, is a 
grofs abfurdity ; for it is confounding truth with fic- 
tion: 

Be Moubray’s fins fo heavy in his bofom, 
‘That they may break his foaming courfer’s back, 
' And throw the rider headlong iu the lifts, 
A. caitiff recreant to my coufin Hereford. 
Richard M1. a. 1. fe. 3. 


Sin may be imagined heavy in a figurative fenfe: but 
weight in a proper fenfe belongs to the acceffory only ; 
and therefore to. defcribe the effeéts of weight, is to 
defert the principal fubje&@, and to convert the accef- 
fory into a principal: 


Cromwell. How does your Grace ? 
Wolfey. Why, well; 
Never fo truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I krow my/elf now, and I feel withia me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A full and quiet confcierce. The king has cur’d me; 
}hambly thank his Grace: and, from thefe fhoulders, 
Thefe ruin’d pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would fink a navy, too much honour. 


Henry Wilk, a 3. fe. 6, 
Ulyffes fpeaking of Heétor : 


I wonder now how yonder city ftands, 
When we have here the bafe and pillar by us. 
Troilus and Crefida, a 4. ft. 9. 


Othello. No; my heart is turn’d te ftone: I ftrike it, ang 
it hurts my hand, Qibello, a 4, fe. 5. 
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Not lefs, even in this defpicable now, 
‘Than when my name fill’d Afric with affiights, 
And froze your hearts beneath your torrid zone. 
Don Sebaftian King of Portugal, a 1, 
How long a {pace, fince firft I low’d, it is! 
To look into a glafs I fear, 
And am furpris’d with wonder, when I mifs 
Grey hairs and wrinkles there. 
Cowley, vol. 1. p. 86. 
I chofe the flourifhing’ft tree in all the park, 
With frefheft boughs, and faireft head; 
I cut my love into its gentle bark, 
And in three days behold ’tis dead ; 
My very written flames fo violent he, 
They’ve burnt and wither’d up the tree. 
Cowley, vol. 1. p. 136, 
Ah, mighty Love, that it were inward heat 
Which made this precious limbeck fweat! 
But what, alas! ah what does it avail 
That fhe weeps tears fo wond’rous cold, 
As fearce the afs’s hoof can hold, 
So cold, that [ admire they fall not hail? 
a Cowley, vol. 1. pi 182. 
Such a piay of words is pleafant in a ludicrous poem, 
Almeria, O Alphonfo, Alphonfo! 
Devouring feas have wath’d thee from my fight, 
No time hail rafe thee from my memory ; 
No, [will live to be thy monument : 
The cruel ocean isno more thy tomb; 
But in my heart thou art interr’d. 
Mourning Bride, aP? bt ris oN 
This would be very right, if there were any inconfift-’ 
ence in being interred in one place really, and in ano- 
ther place figuratively. 

From confidering, that a word ufed in a fiutative 
fenfe fuggefts at the fame time its proper meaning, we 
difcover a fifth rule, That we ought not to employ a 
word in a figurative fenfe, the proper fenfe of which is 
inconfiflent or incongruous with the fubje& : for every 
inconfiftency, and even incongruity, though in the ex- 
preffion only and not real, is unpleafant : 

Interea genitor Tyberini ad fluminis undam 
Vulnera feccabat lymphis —— 
fEneid, %. 833. 
Tres adeo incertor cxca caligine /oles 
Erramus pelago, cotidem fine jidere noctes, 
Fineid. iii, 203. 

The foregoing rule may be extended to form a 
fixth, That no epithet ought to be given to the figu- 
rative fenfe of a word that agrees not alfo with its 
proper fenfe ; 

— Dicat Opuntiz 
Frater Megillz, quo beatus 
Vulnere. Florat. Carm, lib. i. ode 270 
Parcus deorum cultor, et infrequens, 
Infanientis dum fapientiz 


Confultus erro. Horvat. Carm. 1. £. ode 54. 


Seventhly, The crowding into one period or thought 
different figures of f{peech, is not lefs faulty than crowds 
ing metaphors in that manner : the mind is diftracted. 
in the quick tranfition from one image to another, and 
is puzzled inftead of being pleafed ; 

Iam of ladies moft deject and wretched, 
That fuck’d the honey -of his mufic yows. 
My bleeding bofom fickens at the found. 


Hamlet. 


Odyffty, i. 4395 
Ah mifer, aie * 439 


Quanta laboras.in Charybdi / 
Digne puer meliore famma, 
Que faga, quis te folvere Theffalis 
Magus venenis, quis poterit deus? 


PFigure, 


. Important. 


rE ¢ [ 
Vix iligatuts tetriformi 
Pegafus expediet Chimera, 
FHlorat. Carm. lib. 1. ole 27. 
Eighthly, if crowding figures be bad, it is ftill worfe 
to graft one figure upon another :_ For inftance, 


While his keen falchion drinks the warriors lives. 
Diad, St. 217), 


A falchion drinking the warriors blood is a figure built 
upon refemblance, which is paflable. But then in the 
expreflion, fives is again put for b/sod ; and by thus 
grafting one figure upon another, the expreflion is ren- 
dered obfcure and unpleafant. 
Ninthly, Intricate and involved figures, that can 
fcarce be analyfed, or reduced to plain language, are 
leat of all tolerable : 
Votis incendimus aras. 

—-+ Onerentque caniftris 
Dona laboratz Cereris. « 

Vulcan to the Cyclopes : 
Arma acti facienda viro : nunc viribus ufus, 
Nunc manibas rapidis, omni nunc arte magiftra : 
Precipitate moras. Fineid. Vill, 44t. 


FEneid. tii, 279. 


fEneid. Wii. 180. 


a) 


Huic yladio, perque xrea feuta. 
Per tunicam fqualentem auro, latus bawrit apertum. 
fEneid. X 313. 
Scriberis Vario fortis, et hoftium 
Victor, Mxonii carminis a/ite. 
Hlorat. Carm. lib. 1. ode.6. 
Elfe fhall our fates be number’d with the dead. 
Lliad, V. 294. 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds. 
liad, Vii, 85. and Xi. 117. 
Speaking of Proteus. 
Inftant he wears, elufive of the rape, 
The mimic force of every favage fhape. 
Rolling convulfive on the floor, is feen 
‘The piteons object of a proitrate queen. 
‘The mingling tempeft weaves its gloom. 
A various {weetnefs fwells the gentle race. 


Odyffey, iv. 563. 


Ibid. iv, 652. 
Autumn, 337. 

Thid. 640. 
The diftant water-fall fwells in the breeze. Winter, 738. 


Tn the tenth place, When a fubjeé is introduced by 
its proper name, it is abfard to attribute to it the pro- 
perties of a different fubjeét to which the word is fome- 
times applied in a figurative fenfe : 

Hear me, ch Neptune! thou whofe arms are hurl’d 
From fhore to fhore, and gird the folid world. 


Odyffey, 1x. 617. 
Neptune is here introduced perfonally, and not figu- 
ratively for the ocean: the defcription therefore, 
which is only applicable to the latter, is altogether 
improper. 

It is not fufficient that a figure of fpeech be regu- 
larly conftruGed, and be free from blemifh: it re- 
quires tafte to difcern when it is proper, when impro- 
per; and tafte perhaps is our only guide. One, however, 
may gather from refleétions and experience, that orna- 
ments and graces fuit not any of the difpiriting paf- 
fions, nor are proper for expreffing any thing grave and 
In familiar converfation, they are in fome 
meafure ridiculous: Profpero, in the d empé/t, {peak- 
ing to his daughter Miranda, fays, 

The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 
And fay what thou feeft yond 


No exception can be taken to the juftnefs of the fi- 
ure ; and circumftances may be imagined to make it 
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proper: but it is certainly not proper in familiar con- 
verfation. 

In the laft place, Though figures of fpeech have a 
charming effeét when accurately conftructed and pro- 
perly introduced, they ought, however, to be feattered 
with a fparing hand: nothing is more lufcious, and 
nothing confequently more fatiating, than redundant 
ornaments of any kind. 

Ficurz is ufed, in theology, for the 
prefented or delivered obfeurely to us under certain 
types or actions in the Old Teltament. ‘Thus manna 
is held a figure or type of the eucharift ; and the death 
of Abel a figure of the fuffering of Chritt. 

Many divines and critics contend, that all the ac- 
tions, hiftories, ceremonies, &c. of the Old Teftament, 
are only figures, types, and prophecies, of what was 
to happen under the New. The Jews are fuppofed 
to have had the figures or fhadows, and we the fub- 
ftance. 

Figure is alfo applied in a like fenfe to profane 
matters ; as the emblems, enigmas, fables, fymbols, 
and hieroglyphics, of the ancients. 

FIGURED, in general, fomething marked with 
figures. 

The term figured is chiefly applied to ftuffs, where- 
on the figures of flowers, and the like, are either 
wrought or ftamped. 

FiGureED, in mufic, is applied either to fimple notes 
or to harmony: to fimple notes; as in thefe words 


mylleries re- 


Jigured bafs, to exprefs a bafs whofe notes carrying 


chords are fubdivided into many other notes of leffer 
value; to harmony, when, by fuppofition and in a 
diatonick procedure, other notes than thofe which form 
the chord are employed. See Surrosition. 

To figure is to pafs feveral notes for one ; to form 
runnings or variations ; to add fome notes to the air, 
in whatever manner it be done ; in fhort, it is to give 
to harmonious founds a figure of melody, by conne&- 
ing them with other intermediate founds. 

FILAGO, in botany: A genus of the polygamia 
fuperflua order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
49th order, Compofite. ‘The receptacle is naked ; there 
is no pappus; the calyx is imbricated; the female 
florets placed among the feales of the calyx. 

FILAMENT, in anatomy, natural hiftory, &c. a 
term ufed in the fame fenfe with fibre, for thofe fine 
threads whereof the ficth, nerves, fkin, plants, roots, 
&c. are compofed. See Frarz.. — 

Vegetable Fitaments form a fubftance of great ufe 
in the arts and manufactures; furnithing thread, cloth, 
cordage, &c. 

For thefe purpofes the filamentous parts of the Can- 
nabis and Linum, or hemp and flax, are employed a- 
mong us*. But different vegetables have been em- 
ployed in different countries for the fame ufes. Putre- 
faction deftroys the pulpy or flefhy matter, and leaves 
the tough filaments entire: By curioufly putrefying 
the leaf of a plant in water, we obtain the fine flexile 
fibres, which conftituted the bafis of the ribs and mi- 
pute veins, and which now form as it were a fkeleton 
of the leaf. Alkaline lixivia, in fome degree, produce 
fimilar effets to putrefaction. 

The Sieur de Flacourt, in his hiftory of Madayaf- 
car, relates, that different kinds of cloth are prepared 
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" tain trees boiled in ftrong lye; that fome of thefe 
eloths are very fine, and approach to the foftnefs of 
filk, but in durability come fhort of cotton; that 
others are coarfer and ftronger, and laft thrice as long 
as.cotton; and that of thefe the fails and cordage of 
his veffel were made. See alfo the article Barx. 

The fame author informs us, that the ftalks of nettles 
are ufed' for the like purpofes in‘ his. own country, 
France. And Sir Hans Sloane relates, in one of his 
letters to Mr Ray, that he has been-informed by feve- 
ral, that muflin and callico, and motft of the Indian 
linens, are made of nettles. 

In fome of the Swedifh provinces, a ftrong kind of 
cloth is faid to be prepared from hop-ftalks: and in 
the tranfactions of the Swedith academy for the year 
1750, ther€ is an account of an experiment made in 
confequence of that report. Of the flalks, gathered 
in autumn, about as many were taken, as equalled in 
bulk a quantity of flax that would have produced a 
pound after preparation. The ftalks were put into 
water, and kept covered therewith during the winter. 
In March they were taken out, dried in a ftove, and 
dreffed as flax. The prepared filaments weighed 
nearly a pound, and proved fine, foft, and white: 
They were fpun and woven into fix ells of fine {trong 
cloth. The author, Mr Shifler, oberves, that hop- 


flalks take much longer time to rot than flax; and 
that, if not fully rotted, the woody part will not fepa- 
rate, and the cloth will neither prove white nor fine. 
Hemp, flax, and all other vegetable filaments, and 
thread or cloth prepared from them, differ remarkably 
from wool, hair, filk, and other animal produétions, 
not only in the principles into which they are refoluble 


by fire, but likewife in fome of their more interefting 
properties, particularly in their difpofition to imbibe 
colouring matters ; fundry liquors, which give a beau- 
tiful and durable dye to thofe of the animal, giving no 
ftain at all to thofe of the vegetable kingdom. 

A folution of copper in aquafortis, which had 
been changed blue by an addition of volatile {pirit, on 
being mixed wich a little folution of tin, became tur- 
bid and greenifh. Pieces of white filk and flannel 
boiled, without any previous preparation, in this mix- 
ture, received a bright deep yellow dye; whilft pieces of 
linen, prepared and unprepared, came out as colourlefs 
as they were put in. 

Fifhing-nets are ufually boiled with oak-bark or other 
like aftringents, which render them more lafting. 
‘Thofe made of flax receive from this deco&tion a brown- 
ifh colour, which, by the repeated alternations of wa- 
ter and air, is in a little time difcharged, whilft the fine 
glofly brown, communicated by the fame means to 
filken nets, permanently refifts both the air and water, 
and ftands as long as the animal filaments themfelves. 
To like manner the ftain of ink, or the black dye from 
folutions of iron, mixed with vegetable altringents, 
proves durable in filk and woollen; but from linen, 
the aftringent matter is extracted by wafhing, and only 
the yellow iron-mould remains. 

The red deco¢tion of cochineal, which,. heightened 
with a little folution of tin, gives the fiery fcarlet dye 
to wool or filk that have been previoufly impregnated 
with folution of tartar;-makes no impreflion upon li- 
_en or cotton prepared in the fame manner. Mr du 
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Fay informs us in the Memoirs of the French Aca- et 


demy.for the year 1737, that having prepared a mixed 
cloth whofe warp was of wool and the woof of cot- 
ton; and thoroughly blended the two together by ful- 
ling, he ftill found the cotton to refift the action of 
the fcarlet liquor, and the wool to receive the fame co- 
lour from it as wool by itfelf, the ftuff coming out all 
over marbled fiery and white. 

Many cther inftances of this kind are known too 
well to the callico. printer ;_ whofe grand defideratum it 
is, to find means of making linen receive the fame co- 
lours that wool does. ‘The phyfical caufe of the dif- 
ference is wholly unknown ; and indeed, of the theory 
of dyes in general, we know as yet extremely little. 
(See Dyeinc.) Are animal filaments tubular, aad the 
colouring atoms received within them? Are vegetable 
filaments folid, and the colour depofited on the furface? 
Or does not their different fufceptibility of colour de- 
pend rather on the different intrinfic properties of the 
two? There are many initances of a like diverfity, even 
in the metallic kingdom, where a mechanical difference 
in texture can fcarcely be prefumed to be the caule: 
Thus filver receives.a deep ttain from fulphureous or 
putrid vapours, or the yolk of a boiled egg, which 
have no effect upon tin. 


Firaments, among botanilts. See Borany, p. 434, . 


col. 1. 

FILANDERS, in falconry, a difeafe in hawks, &c. 
confifting of filaments or ftrings of blood coagulated ; 
and occafioned by a violent rupture of fome vein, by 


which the blood, extravafatine, hardens into thefe fi- - 


gures, and incommodes the reins, hips, &c. 


FiuanpDers, are alfo worms as {mall as thread, and . 


about an inch long, that lie wrapt up in a thin fkin or 
net, near the reins of an hawk, apart from either gut 
or gorge. 

This malady is known by the hawk’s poverty; by 


ruffing her tail; by her ftraining the fift, or perch, . 


with her pounces; and laftly, by croaking in the 
night, when the filanders prick her. The difeafe pro- 


ceeds from bad food; and muft be remedied in time, to, - 


prevent its {preading over the whole body, and deftroy- 
ing the bird. Thefe mutt not be killed as other worms 
are, for fear ef impofthumes from their corruption, be- 
ing incapable of paffing away with the hawk’s meat. 


They mutt only be ftupified, to prevent their being of- - 


fenfive; and this is done by giving the hawk a clove. 
of garlic, after which fhe will feel nothing of the filan- 
ders for 40 days. 
when he obferves the hawk poor and-low, to give. 
her a clove of-garlic once a-month. by .way of pre-. 
vention. 


FILBERT, or Firzerp, the fruit of the. corylus, . 


or hazel. See Corytus. 

FILE, among mechanics, a tool ufed in metal, &c. 
in order to {mooth, polifh, or cut.. 

This inftrument is of iron or forged fteel, cut in 
little furrows, with chiffels and a-mallet, this and that 
way, and of this or that depth, according to the grain 
or touch required. After cutting the file, it. muft be. 
tempered with a compofition of chimney-foot, very 
hard and dry, diluted and +wrought:-up with urine, 
vinegar, and falt ; the whole being reduced to the con- 
fiftence of muftard.. Tempering the files confifts im 
rubbing them over with. this compofition, and lta 
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them in loam; after which they are put in a charcoal 
fire, and taken out by that time they have acquired a 
cherry colour, which is known by a {mall rod of the 
fame fteel put in along with them. Being taken out 
of the fire, they are thrown into cold fpring-water ; 
and when cold, they are cleaned with charcoal and a 
rag ; and being clean and dry, are kept from ruft by 
laying them up in wheat bran. _ Iron files require more 
heating than fteel ones. Files are of different forms, 
fizes, cuts, and degrees of finenefs, according to the 
different ufes and occafions for which they are made. 
See FiLinc. 

Fixe, in the art of war, a row of foldiers, flamding 
one behind another, which is the depth of the battalion 
or fquadron. The files of a battalion of foot are gene- 
rally three deep ; as are fometimes thofe of a fquadron 
of horfe. The files muft be ftraight and parallel one 
to another. 

Fite, in law, a thread, ftring, or wire, upon which 
writs and other exhibits in courts and offices are fa- 
{tened or filed, for the more fafe keeping, and ready 
turning to the fame. A file is a record of the court ; 
and the filing of a procefs of a court makes it a record 
of it. An original writ may be filed after judg- 
ment given in the caufe, iffued forth before; decla- 
rations, &c. are to be filed, and affidavits muft be 
filed, fome before they are read in court, and fome 
prefently when read in court. Before filing a record 
removed by certiorari, the juftices of B. R. may refufe 
to receive it, if it appears to be for delay, &c.; and 
remand it back for the expedition of juftice: but ifthe 
certiorari be once filed, the proceedings below cannot 
be revived. An indiétment, &c. cannot be amended 
after it is filed. 

FILIAL, fomething belonging to the relation of 
fon. See Son. 

The divines ufually diftinguifh between a fervile and 
a filial fear. The moft abandoned may have a fervile 
fear of God, fuch as that of a flave to his mafter; but 
not a filial fear, i. e. a fear refulting from love and re- 
fpect. See Fear. 

Fiztax Piety, the affeGtionate attachment of children 
to theirparents; including in itlove, reverence, obedience, 
and relief. Thefe are duties prompted equally by na- 
ture and by gratitude, iudependent of the injunétions 
of religion. For.where fhall we find the perfon who 
hath received from: any one benefits fo. great or fo 
many, as children from their parents? And it may be 
truly faid, that if perfons are undutiful to their pa- 
rents, they feldom prove good.to any other relation. 
Profane hiftory furnifhes many fine examples of this 
amiable virtue ; a few of which we fhall feleé&t, according 
to the plan obferved in other fimilar articles. j 

1. The Roman dictator T, Manlius having exer- 
cifed great cruelty over the citizens, was cited. at the 
expiration of his office to an{wer for. his. condud. 
Among other things that were laid to his charge, he 
was accufed of treating with barbarity one of ;his own 
fons. Manlius, according to Livy, had no other caufe 
of complaint againft.this fon than. his having an impe- 
diment in his fpeech. For this reafon he was banifhed 
far from the city, from his home, and the company of 
thofe of his own age and fortune, and condemned to 
fervile works. All were highly exafperated againtt 
fuch inhuman conduct, except the fon himfelf, who, 
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under the greateft concern that he fhould furnifh Filial. 
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matter of accufation againtt his father, refolved upon a 
moft extraordinary method to relieve him. One morn- 


ing, without apprifing any body, he came to the city 


armed with a dagger, and went dire@tly to the houfe. 
of the tribune Pomponius, who had accufed his fa- 
ther. Pomponius was yet in bed. Young Manlius 
fent up his name, and was immediately admitted by 
the tribune, who did not doubt but he was come to 
difcover to him fome new inftances of his father’s fe- 
verity. But Manlius, as foon as he was left alone 
with the tribune, drew out his dagger, and prefented 
it to his breaft; declaring he would flab him that mo- 
ment if he did not {wear in the form he fhould dic- 


tate, “ Never to hold the affembly of the people for Liv. 1.°7.°- 
Pomponius, who faw the dag-¢- 4 5+-- 


accufing his father.” 
ger glittering at his breatt, himfelf alone without arms, 
and attacked by a robuft young man full of a bold 
confidence in his own ftrength, took the oath demand- 
ed of him; and afterwards _confefled with a kind of ~ 
complacency in the thing, and a fincerity which fuf- 
ficiently argued he was not forry for what he had done, . 
that it was that violence which obliged him to defift - 
from his defign. 

2. Among the multitude of perfons who were - 
profcribed under the fecond triumvirate of Rome, 
were the celebrated orator Cicero and his brother 
Juintus.. The fate of the former, in endeavouring to 
make his efcape, is related under the article Cicero. - 
The latter found means to conceal himfelf fo effectually - 
at home, that the foldiers could not find him. Enraged © 
at their difappointment, they put:his fon to the tor- 
ture, in order to make him difcover the place of his - 
father’s concealment; but filial affe€tion was proof ~ 
againft the. moft exquifite torments. An involuntary 
figh, and fometimes a deep groan, was all that could 
be extorted from the youth. His agonies were in- 
creafed.; but with amazing fortitude he {till perfifted 
in his refolution-of not betraying his father. Quintus 
was not far off ; and it may be imagined: better than 
can be expreffed, how his heart mutt have been affected 
with the fighs and groans of a fon expiring in tortures » 
to fave his life. He could bear it no longer ; but - 
quitting the place of his concealment, he prefented 
himfelf to the affaflins, begging of them to put him to 
death, and difmifs the innocent youth, whofe generous = 
behaviour the triumvirg,themfelves, if informed of the - 
fact, would judge worthy of the higheft approbation. . 
But the inhuman montters, without being the leatt - 
affe&ted with the tears either of the father or the fon, . 
an{wered, that they both muft die; the father becaufe 
he was profcribed, and the fon becaufe he had con- 
cealed his father. Then a new conteft of tendernefs . 
arofe who fhould die firft; but this the aflaffins foon 
decided, by beheading them both at the fame time.— 
This anecdote is related by Appian, Dio, Plutarch, , 
Valerius. Maximus, and other hiftorians. 


3. Cinna, who {crupled no attempt, how-atrocious Pyz, in viten= 
foever, which could ferve his purpofe, undertook to Pomp. 


get Pomponius Strabo murdered in his tent; but his 
fon faved his life, which was the firft remarkable ac- 
tion of Pompey the Great.. The treacherous Cinna; 
by many alluring promifes, had gained over one Te- 
rentius, a confident of Pompey’s, and prevailed on him 
to aflaffinate the general, and feducg his troops. Young - 

Pompey = 
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Fila Pompey being informed of this defign a few hours be- 
~V~ fore it was to be put in execution, placed a faithful 


guard round the pretorium ; fo that none of the con- 


fpirators could come near it. He then watched all 
the motions of the camp, and endeavoured to appeafe 
the fury of the foldiers, who hated the general his 
father, by fuch acts of prudence as were worthy of the 
oldeft commanders. THowever, fome of the mutineers 
having forced open one of the gates of the camp, in 
order to‘defert to Cinna, the general’s fon threw him- 
felf flat on his back in their way, crying out, that they 
fhould not break their oath and defert their comman- 
der, without treading his body to death. , By this 
means he put a ftop to their defertion, and afterwards 
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and indalgent parent againit his accufera. *¢ With | Filla 
this view (faid fhe) i prefented the diviners, men till |! 
now utterly unknown to me, with my jewels, apparel, Liege 
and the other ornaments peculiar to my quality, as I 
would have prefented my blood and life, could m 
blood and life have procured my father’s liberty. But 
whatever this my proceeding was, my unfortunate fa- 
ther was an utter ftranger to it; and if it is a crime, 
Talone am the delinquent.’? She was, however, toge- 
ther with her father, condemned to die; but in what 
manner, hiftory is filent. [Vid. Zacitt Annales, lib. 6. 
cap. 20. | 

7- Valerius Maximus* likewife relates a very fingu- * 13, y , 


lar fa& upon: this fubje@. A woman of illuftrious Plinii Hifta 
wrought fo effectually upon them by his aflecting birth had been condemned to be ftrangled. The Ro. lid. wii. 3G 


fpeeches and engaging carriage, that he reconciled 
them to his father. 

4. Olympias, Alexander’s own mother, was of fuch 
an unhappy difpofition, that he would never allow her to 
have any concern in the affairs of the government. She 
ufed frequently to make very fevere complaints on that 
account ; but he always fubmitted to her ill-humour 
with great mildnefs and patience. Antipater, one of 
his friends, having one day written a long letter againft 
her to the king then abfent, the latter, after reading it, 
replied, ‘‘ Antipater does not knew that one fingle 
tear fhed by a mother will obliterate ten thoufand fuch 
letters as this.’”? A behaviour like this, and fuch an 
an{wer, fhow,at one and the fame time, that Alexan- 
der was both an affectionate fon and an able politi- 
cian. 

5. Epaminondas is univerfally acknowledged to have 
been one of the greateft generals and one of the betft 
men which Greece ever produced. Before him the 
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city of Thebes was not diftinguifhed by any memora- 
ble a€tion, and after him it was not famous for its vir- 
tues, but its misfortunes, till it funk into its original 
obfcurity ; fo that it faw its glory take birth and ex- 


pire with this great man. ‘The victory he obtained at 
Leura had drawn the eyes and admiration of all the 
neighbouring people upon Epaminondas, who looked 
upon him as the fupport of Thebes, as the triumphant 
conqueror of Sparta, as the deliverer of Greece: in 
a word, as the greateft man, and the moft excellent 
captain, that ever was in the world. In the midft of 
this univerfal applaufe, fo capable of making the gene- 
ral of an army forget the man for the vitor, Epami- 
nondas, little fenfible to fo affeCting and fo deferved a 
glory, “ My joy (faid he) arifes from my fenfe of that 
which the news of my victory will give my father and 
my mother.”” 

6. Among an incredible number of iiluftrious per- 
fons who were falfely accufed and put to death by 
Nero, was one Bareas Soranus ; a man, as Tacitus in- 
forms us, of fingular vigilance and juftice in the dif- 
charge of his duty. During his confinement, his 
daughter Servilia was apprehended and brought into 
the fenate, and there arraigned. The crime laid to 
her charge was, that fhe had turned into money all her 
ernaments and jewels, and the moft valuable part of her 
drefs, to defray the expence of confulting magicians. 
To this the young Servilia, with tears, replied, That 
fhe had indeed confulted magicians, but the whole of 
her inquiry was to know whether the emperor and f{e- 
mate would afford protection and fafety to her dear 


man pretor delivered her up to the triamvir, who 
caufed her to be carried to prifon, in order to her be 
ing putto death. The gaoler, who was ordered to ex- 
ecute her, was ftruck with compaflion, and could not 
refolve to killher. He chofe therefore to let her die 
of hunger. Befides which, he fuffered her daughter 
to fee her in prifon; taking care, however, that the 
brought her nothing to eat... Asthis continued man 
days, he was furprifed that the prifoner lived fo long 
without eating ; and fufpecting the daughter, upon 
watching her, he difcovered that fhe nourifhed her 
mother with her own milk. Amazed at fo pious, and 
at the fame time fo ingenious an invention, he told 
the fa&t to the triumvir, and the triumvir to the pre- 
tor, who believed the thing merited relating in the af. 
{embly of the people. The criminal was pardoned, 
and a decree was pafled that the mother and daughter 
fhould be fubfitted for the ret of their lives at the ex- 
pence of the public. 

The fame author gives a fimilar inflance of filial 
piety in a young woman named Xantippe to her aged 
father Cimonus, who was likewife confined in prifon, 
and which is univerfally known by the name of the 
Roman Charity. Both thefe inftances appeared fo very 
extraordinary and uncommon to that people, that they 
could only account for them, by fuppofing that the 
love of children to their parents was the firtt law of 
nature. Putaret aliquis (fays our author) oc contra 
naturam facuin effé, nift prima nature lex effet diligere pa- 
renies. 

In addition to the foregoing examples, we may té- 
fer to the article Erna, n° 51. par. 3. where a very 
noble initance of filial piety is taken notice of. See al- 
fo the article Preras. 

FILIBEG, or Fituesec. See Firrepec. 

FILICACIA (Vincent), a celebrated Italian poet, 
was born at Florence in 1642. He was a member of 
the Academy della Crufea and of that of the Arcadi, 
and became fecretary to the duke of Tufcany. He died 
in 1707. His poems are much efteemed for the deli: 
eacy and noblenefs of their fentiments. Scipio de Fi- 
licacia, his fon, had them all printed together, under 
the title of Pocfie Fofeno di Vincenzo da Filicacia, in 
1707, 4to. 

FILICES, (from flum “* a thread,” quafi filatim 
incifa), Ferns; one of the feven tribes or families of 
the vegetable kingdom, according to Linnaws, by 
whom it is thus charafterized: * having their fru@ifi- 
cation on the back fide of the frondes.”” They conftitute 
the firft order in the elafs cryptogamia; and confit of 
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16 genera, which are divided into frudificationes, /pica- 
ta, frondofe, {J radicales. This order comprehends 
the entire xvith clafs of Tournefort, in whofe fyftem 
the filices make only a fingle genus, in the firft fection 
of the above mentioned clafs. 

FILICES, is alfo an order of plants in the fragmenta 
methodi naturalis of Linneus. See Botany, p. 469. 
col. 2. 

FILIGRANE, Firicres, or Firracree, Work. 
See Fi,uaGRee. 

FILING, one of the principal operations in {mith- 
ery, &c. fucceeding to forging.': See Fire. 

The coarfer cut files are always to be fucceeded by 
finer ; and in all the kinds the rule is, to lean heavy 
on the file in thrufting it forward, becaufe the teeth of 
the file are made to cut forwards. 


lifted juft above the work, by reafon its cuts not coming 
back, 

The rough or coarfe-toothed file (which, when large, 
is called a rubber) ferves to take off the unevennefles 
of the work left by the hammer in forging. 

The baftard-toothed file is to take out too deep 
cuts, and file ftrokes made by the rough file. The fine- 
toothed file takes out the cuts or file-flrokes the ba- 
flard.file made; and the fmooth file thofe left by the 
fine file. ‘ 

In this order, the files of feveral cuts are to fucceed 
each other till the work is as {mooth as it can be filed, 
After which it may be made yet {moother with emery, 
tripoli, &c. See Potisuine. 

FILIPENDULA, in botany. See Spirwa, 

FILIX, in botany. See Fruices. 

FILLAGREE, Firicrer, or Firicrane, work, 
a kind of enrichment on gold or filver, wrought deli- 
cately, in manner of little threads or grains, or both in- 
termixed. The word is compounded of f/ or filum 
*¢ thread,’’ and granum “ grain.”’? In Latin it is call- 
ed filatim elaboratum opus, argentum, aurum. 

There is no manufacture in any part of the world, 
that has been more admired and celebrated, than the 
fine gold and filver fillagree of Sumatra. And what 
renders it a matter of greater curiofity is the coarfenefs 
of the tools employed in the workmanfhip, and which, 
in the hands of an European, would not be thought 
fufficiently perfe€&t for the moft ordinary purpofes.— 
‘They are rudely and inartificially formed, by the gcld- 
fmith (pandi), from any old iron he can pick up, 
When you engage one of them to execute a piece 
of work, his firft requeft is ufually for a piece of iron 
hoop, to make his wire-drawing inftrument ; an old 
hammer head, ftuck in a block, ferves for an anvil; 


‘and a pair of compaffes is often compofed of two old 


nails tied together at one end, The gold is melted 
in a piece of a preeco or earthen rice-pot, or fometimes 
in a crucible of their own make, of ordinary clay. In 
general they ufe no bellows, but blow the fire. with 
their mouths, through a joint of bamboo; and if the 
quantity of metal to be melted is conliderable, three or 
four perfons fit round their furnace, which is an old 
broken quallee or iron pot, and blow together. At 
Padang alone, where the manufaCure is more confi- 
derable, they have adopted the Chinefe bellows. Their 


method of drawing the wire differs but little from that. 
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But in drawing the 
file back again for a fecond ftroke, it is to be lightly’ 


rice 
ufed by European workmen. 
ficient finenefs, they flatten it by beating it on their 
anvil; and when flattened, they give it a twift like 
that in the whalebone handle of a punch-ladle, by rub- 
bing it on a block of wood with a flat Rick, After 
twilting they again beat it on the anvil, and by thefe 
means it becomes flat wire with indented edges. With 
a pair of nippers they fold down the end of. the wire, 
and thus form a leaf, or element of a flower in their 
work, which is cut off. The end is again folded and 
cut off, till they have got a fufficient nnmber of leaves, 
which are all laid on fingly. Patterns of the Mowers or fo- 
liage, in which there is not very much variety, are prepa- 
red on paper, of the fize of the gold plate oa which the 
fillagree is to be laid. According tothis, they. begin to 
difpofe on the plate the larger compartments of the fo- 
liage, for which they ufe plain flat wire of a larger fize, 
and fill them up with the leaves before mentioned. ‘l’o 
fix the work, they employ a glutinous fubitance, made 
of the red hot berry called docu fago, ground toa pulp 
onaroughftone. ‘This pulp they place on a young co- 
coa-nut about the frze of a walnut, the top and bottom 
being cut off. After the leaves have’been all placed 
in order, and ftuck on, bit by bit, a folder is prepared 
of gold-filings and borax, moiftened with water, which 
they ftrew over the plate; and then putting it in the 
fire for a fhort time, the whole becomes united. ‘This. 
kind of work on a gold plate, they call carrang papan > 
when the work is open, they call it carrang troufe. In 
executing the latter, the foliage is laid out on a card, 
or foft kind of wood, and ftuck on, as before defcri- 
bed, with the fago berry ; and the work, when finifh 

ed, being ftrewed over with their folder, is put into 
the fire, when the card or foft wood burning away, the 
gold remains connected. If the piece be large, they 
folder it at feveral times. In the manufa€ture of bad- 
joo buttons, they firft make the lower part flat, and ha- 
ving a mould formed of a piece of buffalo’s horn, in- 
dented to feveral fizes, each like one half of a bullet 
mould, they lay their work over one of thefe holes, 
and with a horn punch they prefs it into the form of 
the button. After this they complete the upper part.. 
When the fillagree is finithed, they cleanfe it, by boil- 
ing it in water with common falt and alum, or fome- 
times lime juice ; and in order to give it that fine purple 
colour which they call /apo, they boil it in water with 
brimftone. Vhe manner of making the little balls 
with which their works are fometimes ornamented,. is 
as follows. ‘They take a piece of charcoal, and having 
cut it flat and {mooth, they make in it a fimall hole, 
which they fill with gold duit, and this melted in the 
fire becomes a little ball. They are very inexpert at 
finifhing and polifhing the plain parts, hinges, {crews, 
and the like, being in this as much excelled by the Eu- 
ropean artifts, as thefe fall fhort of them in the finenefs 
and minutenefs of the foliage. ‘The Chinete alfo make 
fillagree molly of filver, which looks elegant, but wants 
likewife the extraordinary delicacy of the Malay work. 
‘he price of the workmanfhip depends upon the diffi- 
culty or uncommonnefs of the pattern, In fome arti- 
cles of ufual demand, it does not exceed one third of 


the value of the gold; but in matters of fancy, it is 


generally equal to it. 


FILLET, or Frier, in. architecture, denotes a: 


little: 
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When drawn to a fuf- Fillagrce, 
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little fquare member or ornament ufed in divers places 
and on divers occations, but generally as a fort of co- 
rona over a greater moulding. 

The fillet is the fame with what the French call re- 
glet, bande, and bandelette ; the Italians fa or liffella. 

Fiiver, in heraldry, a kind of orle or bordure, con- 
“taining only a third or fourth part of the breadth of 

the common bordure. It is fuppofed to be withdrawn 
inwards, and.is of a different colour from the field. It 
runs quite round, near the edge, asa lace over a cloak. 

Fitvet is alfo ufed for an ordinary drawn like the 
bar from the finifter. point of the chief acrofs the fhield, 
in manner of a fearf; though it is fometimes alfo feen 
in the fituation of a bend, feffe, crofs, &c. 

According to Guillim, «the fillet is a fourth part of 
the chief, and is placed in the chief point of the efcut- 
cheon. 

Fituert is alfo ufed among painters, gilders, &c. for 
a little rule or'reglet of leaf-gold, drawn over certain 
mouldings ; or on the edges af frames, pannels, &c. 
e{pecially when painted white, by way of enrichment. 

Fitiets, in the manege, are the loins of a horfe, 
which begin at the: place where the hinder-part of the 
faddle retts. 

FILLY, a term-among horfe-dealers, to denote the 
female or mare colt. 

FILM, a thin fin or pellicle. In plants, it is ufed 
‘for that thin, woody fkin, which feparates the feeds in 
‘the pods, and keeps them apart. 

FILTER, or Fitrre, inchemiftry, &c. a piece of 

woollen cloth, linen, paper, or other matter, fome of 
‘which are in the form of-hollow inverted cones, ufed to 
filtrate or <ftrain liquors through. The filtre has the 
fame ufe and effe& with regard to liquids that the fieve 
or fearce has in dry matters. 

Filters are of two forts. The firft are fimple pieces 
-ef paper or cloth, through which the liquor is paffed 
without farther trouble. The fecond are twifted up 

‘like a fkain or wick, and firft wetted, then fqueezed, 
and one end put in the veffel that contains the liquor to 
be filtrated ; the other end is to be out, and hang 
down below the furface of the liquor; by means here- 
of the pureft part of the liquor diftils drop by drop out 
-ef the veffel, leaving the coarfer part behind. This 
filter aéts as a fiphon. 

Fitter is alfo a charm, fuppofed to have a virtue 
of infpiring love. The word is derived from ¢ialpov, 
which fignifies the fame thing, of 9A, amo * I love. 

The Greeks, when their love was without fuccefs, 
had feveral arts to procure the affeCtions of their belo- 
ved. The Theffalian women were famous for their 
-fkill inthis as well as other magical practices. ‘The 
means whereby it was effected were of divers forts ; it 
was fometimes done by potions called g:lpz, which are 
frequently mentioned in authors of both languages. 
Juvenal fpeaks thus : 

Fic magicus affert cantus, hic Theffala vendit 

Philtra, guibus waleant mentem vexare gariti, 
Their operations were violent and dangerous, and com- 
monly deprived fuch as drank them of their reafon. 
Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos report, that Lucullus 
the Roman general firft loft his reafon, and afterwards 
his life, by one of them. Lucretius the poet ended his 
life by the fame way ; and Caius Caligula, as Sueto- 
hius reports, was driven into a fit of madnefs by a fil- 
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ter given him by his wife Cefonia, which fory is men- Filtration 


eed aL 


tioned by the fame poet. Ovid likewife affures us, that 
this was the ufual effect of futh potions. 

The ingredients they were made of were of various 
forts; feveral of which applied by themfelves were 
thought effe€tual. 

FILTRATION, -the a& of paffing any liquor 
through a filtre, called alfo colature, percolation, and 
tranfcolation. See Fitter, and Cuemistry, n° 568. 

FIMBRIA, Fringes. ‘The extremities or borders 
of the tubz Fallopiane were formerly thus called; the 
word fignifying a fringed border, which that part refembles. 

‘“FIMBRIATED, in heraldry, an ordinary with a 
narrrow border or hem of another tinGture. 

FIN, in natural hiftory, a well-known part of fithes, 
confifting of a membrane fupported by rays, or little 
bony or cartilaginous officles. 

The office of the fins has commonly been fuppofed 
to be analogous to that of feathers in fowls; and’ to 
affift the fifh in its progreffive motion, or fwimming : 
but the later naturalifts find this a miftake. 

The tail is the great inflrument of fwimming: the 
fins only ferve to keep the fith upright, and prevent va- 
cillation or wavering. See IcuTHyoLocy. 

FINAL, in general, whatever terminates or con- 
cludes a thing; as final judgment, final fentence, &e. 

Fina Caufe,is the end for which the thing is done. 
The final caufe is the firft thing in the intention of a 
perfon who does a thing ; and the laft in the execu- 
tion. See Cause. 

Fiwaz Letters, among the Hebrew grammarians, five 
letters fo called, becaufe they have a different figure 
at the end of words from what they have in any other 
fituation. 

Fina, in geography, a port-town of Italy, fubje& 
to Genoa, and fituated on the Mediterranean, about 
37 miles fouth-weft of that city.. It was fold to the 


Genoefe in 1713, by the emperor Charleg VI. E. Long. | 


g. 12..N. Lat. 44. 30. 

FINANCES, in the French policy, denote the re- 
venues of the king and ftate: much the fame with the 
treafury or exchequer of the Englifh, andthe fifcus of 
the Romans.—The word is derived from the German 
Jfinantz, “ {craping, ufury.”” Though Du Cange choo- 
fes rather to deduce it from the barbarous Latin finan- 
cia, preflatio pecuniaria. 

Council of the Finances, correfponds to our lords- 
commiffioners of the treafury : the comptroller-general 
of the finances, to our lord high treafurer, &c. 

The French have a peculiar kind of figures, or nu- 
meral character, which they call chiffre de finance. 

FINCH-xinp, in ornithology, an appellation gi- 
ven to a genus of birds known among authors by the 
name of Frincitta. See that article. 

Fincu (Heneage), earl of Nottingham, the fon of 
Sir Heneage Finch, fome time recorder of London, 
and of a younger branch of the Winchelfea family, was 
born in 1621. By his good parts and diligence, he 
became a noted proficient in the municipal laws; was 
made folicitor-general by Charles II. on his reftora- 
tion, and was very active in the profecution of the re- 
gicides. In 1670, he was appointed attorney-gene 
ral; about three years after, lord keeper of the great 
feal, on the removal of the earl of Shaftefbury; and 
Jord chancellor in 1675. He was created earl of Not- 
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tingham in 1681; and died the year following, being 
quite worn out by the fatigues of bufinefs. He pub- 


lifhed feveral fpeeches on the trials of thé judges of - 


king Charles I. with fome few other things; and left 
behind him Chancery Reports in MS. at 

FINE, that which is pure and without mixture. 
The term is particularly ufed in {peaking of gold or 
filvers 

Fins, in law, hath divers applications. Sometimes 
it is ufed for a formal conveyance cf lands or tene- 
ments, or of any thing inheritable, being i e/fe tempo- 
ris finis, in order to cut off all controverfies. Others 
define it to be a final agreement between perfons, con- 
cerning any lands or rents, &c. of which any fuit or 
writ is depending between them in any court. _ 

Fine, fometimes fignifies a fum of money paid for 
entering lands or tenements let by leafe ; and fome- 
times a pecuniary mul& for an offence committed a- 
gainft the king and his laws, or againft the lord of the 
manor. : 

Fines for Alienation, in feodal law. One of the 
attendants or confequences of tenure by vaflalfhip. 
Kyrost-Service, was that of fines due to the lord for 
every alienation, whenever the tenant had occafion to 
make over his land to another. This depended on the 
nature of the feodal conne@tion ; it not being reafon- 
able nor allowed, that a feudatory fhould transfer his 
lord’s gift to another, and fubftitute a new tenant to 
do the fervice in his own ftead, without the confent of 
the lord: and, as the feodal obligation was confidered 
as reciprocal, the lord alfo could not alienate his feig- 
nory without the confent of his tenant, which confent 
of his was called an attornment. "This reftraint upon 
the lord foon wore away ; that upon the tenant conti- 
nued longer. For, when every thing came in procefs 
of time to be bought and fold, the lords would not 
giant a licence to their tenants to aliene, without a fine 
being paid ; apprehending that, if it was reafonable 
for the heir to pay a fine or relief on the renovation of 
his paternal eftate, it was much more reafonable that 
a ftranger fhould make the fame acknowledgment on 
his admiffion to a newly purchafed feud. In England, 
thefe fines feem only to have been exaéted from the 
king’s tenants in capite, who were never able to aliene 
without a licence: but as to common perfons, they 
were at liberty, by magna charta, and the flatute of 
guia emptores (if not eatlier), to aliene the whole of 
their eftate, to be holden of the fame lord as they 
themfelves held it of before. But the king’s tenants 
in capite, not being included under the general words 
of thefe ftatutes, could not aliene without a licence: 
for if they did, it was in ancient ftriGtnefs an abfolute 
forfeiture of the land; though fome have imagined 
otherwife. But this feverity was mitigated by the fta- 
tute 1 Edw. If. c. 12. which ordained, that in fuch 
cafe the lands fhould not be forfeited, but a reafonable 
fine be paid, to the king. Upon which ftatute it was 
fettled, that one-third of the yearly value fhould be 
paid for a licence of alienation ; but, if the tenant 
prefumed to aliene without a licence, a full year’s va- 
Jue fhould be paid. Thefe fines were at laft totally 
taken away by ftatute 12 Car. I]. c.24. See Ayicur- 
Service. 

fiwe-Drawing, or Renteriag, a dexterous fewing 
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up or rejoining the parts of any cloth, fluff, or the 
like, torn or rent in the drefling, wearing, &c. 


It is prohibited to fine draw pieces of foreign manu- - 


fa&ture upon thofe of our own, as has formerly been 
practifed. See Renterinc. 

Fiwz-Stiller, in the diftillery. That branch of the 
art which is employed on the diftilling the {pirit from 
treacle or other preparations or recrements of fugar, is 
called _fine-ftilling, by way of diftin&tion from malt-ftill- 
ing; and the perfon who exercifes this part of the trade 
is called a fine-/filler. 

The operation in procuring the fpirit from fugar fs 
the fame with that ufed in making the malt-fpirit ; a 
wath of the faccharine matter being made with water 
from treacle, &c. and fermented with yeaft. It is ufual 
to add in this cafe, however, 2 confiderable portion of 
malt, and fometimes powdered jalap, to the ferment- 
ing backs. ‘The malt accelerates the fermentation, 
and makes the f{pirit come out the cheaper, and the 
jalap prevents the rife of any mufty head on the fur- 
face of the fermenting liquor, fo as to leave a greater 
opportunity for the free accefs of the air, and thus to 
fhorten the work, by turning the foamy into a hiffing 
fermentation. 

FINERS of Gotp and Sitver, are thofe who pu- 
rify and part thofe metals from other coarfer ones by 
fire and acids. They are alfo called parters in our old 
law-books, and fometimes departers. 

FINERY, in the iron-works, is one of the two 
forges at which they hammer the fow or pig iron. 

Into the finery they firft put the pigs of iron, pla- 
cing three or four of them together behind the fire, 
with a little of one end thruft-into it; where, foften- 
ing by degrees, they ftir and work them with long 
bars of iron, and expofe at different times different 
parts to the blaft of the bellows, in order to refine it 
as equally as poffible, till the metal runs together with 
around mafs or lump, which they call a half bloom. They 
then take this out, and give it a few {trokes with their 
fledges ; afterwards they carry it to a great heavy 
hammer, raifed by the motion of a water-wheel ; 
where, applying it dexteroufly to the blows, they pre- 
fently beat it out intoa thick fhort-fquare. This they 
put into the finery again, and heating it-red-hot, they 
work it under the fame hammer till it comes to be in 
the fhape of a bar in the middle, but with two fquare 
knobs at the ends, which they call an ancony. It is 
then carried into the other forge called the chafry. 

FINEERING. See VEnEERING. 

- FINESSE, a French term, of late current in Eng- 
lifh. Literally, it is of no farther import than our 
Englith finene/s; but among us it is chiefly ufed to de- 
note that peculiar delicacy or fubtilty perceived in 
works of the mind, and the niceft and mott fecret and 
fublime parts of any fcience or art. 

It is fometimes ufed to exprefs that kind of fubtilty 
made ufe of for the purpofes of deception. : 

FINGAL, king of Morven, in ancient Caledonia. 
He flourifhed in the third century ; and according to 
the Irifh hiftories died in the year 283, although theré 
is fome reafon from Offian’s poems for placing his 
death a few years later. Fingal was defcended in all 
probability from thofe Celiie tribes who were the firft 
inhabitants of Britain, ‘Tradition, and the poems of 

Hh Offian, 
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Fingal. Offian, give him a long line of royal anceftors, fuch as nefs. He is the univerfal protetor of the diftreffed ; Fingal. 
’ Combal, Trenmor, Trathal, &¢. who had all reigned none ever went fad from Fingal.—‘ O Ofear! bend 


over the fame territory. Whether this territory was 
bounded by the Caledonian foreft, or extended fome- 
what farther to the fouth, towards the Roman pro- 
vince, is uncertain; but there is no doubt of its ha- 
ving extended over all the north and weft Highlands, 
comprehending the Hebrides, whofe petty chiefs were 
all fubje€t to the king of Morven. His principal place 
of refidence was Selma, which was probably in the 
neighbourhood of Glenco, fuppofed to be the Cona 
of Offian; though fome imagine it to have been in 
Strath-Conan in Moray. The truth feems to be, 
that as Fingal and his people lived by hunting, they 
often fhifted their habitation. . Hence, in all parts of 
the Flighlands we find, in the names of places, build 
ings, &c. fuch monuments as juftify their feveral 
claims for, the honour of Fingal’s refidence. Fingal 
acquired great fame by his prowefs in arms. He made 
many fuccefsful incurfions into the Roman province, 
from whence he carried away thofe {poils. which his 
fon fo often mentions under the names of the wine of 
the firanger, and the wax of the Jfrranger. By fea.we 
find him frequently making voyages to Scandinavia, 
the Orkneys, and Ireland; called by Offian Lochilin, 
Luniftore, and Ulin. — Several of thefe expeditions were 
celebrated by his fon in epic poems, of which two on- 
ly remain, Fingal and Temora. In the laft of thefe 
poems, we find Fingal fighting together with his 
grandfon Ofcar. How long he lived afterwards is un- 
certain.’ He is faid to have died a natural death; and 


therefore none of his fon’s poems relate to this event, 
though it is occafionally mentioned in many of them. 
* Did thy beauty lait, O Ryno? Stood the ftrength 
of car-borne Ofcar ? Fingal himfelf pafled away ; and 


the halls of his fathers have forgot his fteps. The blaft 
of the north opens thy gates, O king, and. I behold 
thee fitting on mift, dimly gleaming in all thine arms. 
Thy form now is not the terror of the valiant: but 
hike a watery cloud, when we fee the flars behind it, 
with their weeping eyes. ‘Thy fhield is like the aged 
moon ; thy {word vapour half kindled with fire. Dim 
and feeble is the chief who travelled in brightuefs be- 
fore—- But thy fleps are on the winds of the defert, and 
the florms darken in thy hand. Thou takeft the fun 
in thy wrath, and hideft him in thy clouds. The fons 
of little men are afraid, and a thoufand fhowers de- 
{cend.’’— Berrathon. 

“« The character of Fingal (Dr Blair obferves) is 
perhaps the moft perfeét that was ever drawn by a 
poet, for we may boldly defy all the writers of anti- 
quity to fhow us any hero equal to Fingal. Through- 
out the whole of Offian’s works, he is prefented to us 
in all that variety of lights which give the full difplay 
of a charaéter. In him concur almoft all the qualities 
that can-ennoble human nature; that can either make 
us admire-the hero, orlove the man. He is not only 
unconquerable in. war, but he makes his people happy 
by his wifdom in the days of peace. He is truly the 
father of his. people. He is known by the epithet of 
* Fingal of the mildeft look,’ and diftinguifhed on 
every occafiou by humanity and generofity. He is 
merciful to his foes, full of. affeCtion to his children, 
full of concern about his friends, and never mentions 
Agandecca, his. firft love, without the utmott tender- 


the flrong in arms, but fpare the feeble hand. Be 
thou a flream of many tides againft the foes of thy 
people; but like the gale that moves the grafs to 


thofe who afk thine aid : fo Trenmor lived; fuch ‘Cra- 


thal was; and fuch has Fingal been. My arm was the 
{upport of the injured; the weak refted behind the 
lightning of my feel.’ 'Thefe were the maxims of 
true hercifm, to which he formed his grandfon. His 
fame is reprefented as every where fpread ; the greateft 
heroes acknowledge his fuperiority; his enemies tremble 
at his name; and the higheft encomiums that can be 
beftowed on one whom the. poct would mott exalt, is 
to fay, That his foul was like the foul of Fingal. 
Wherever he appears, we behold the hero. The ob- 
jets he purfues are always great ; to bend the proud, 
to protect the injured, to defend his friends, to over- 
come his enemies by generofity more than by force. 
Some ftrokes of human imperfection and frailty are 
what ufually give us the moft clear view and the mott 
fenfible impreffion of a chara&ter, becaufe they prefent 
to us a man fuch as we have feen; they recal known 
features of human nature. When poets go beyond 
this range, and attempt to defcribe a faultlefs hero, 
they, for the moft part, fet before us a fort of vague 
undiftinguifhable character, fuch as the imagination 
cannot lay hold of, or realife to itfelf as the object of 
affection. But Fingal, though exhibited without any 
of the common human failings, is neverthelefs a real 
man; a character which touches and interefts every 
reader.’” 

We may obferve, that Fingal appears to have been 
no lefs a poet than a warrior; at leaft, in all thofe 
paflages afcribed to him in the poems of his fon, there 
is a grandeur and loftinefs that elevates them above the 
common ftyle even of Offian. The following paflage 
from the poem of Carthon may be taken as a fpeci- 
men of Fingal’s poetry. ‘‘—* Raife, ye bards,’ faid 
the mighty Fingal, ‘ the praife of unhappy Moina. 
Call her ghoft, with your fongs, to our hills; that the 
may. reft with the fair of Morven, the funbeams of other 
days, and the delight of heroes of old.—I have feen 
the walls of Balclutha, but they were defolate. The 
fire had refounded in the halls; and the voice of the 
people is heard no more. The ftream of Clutha was 
removed from its place by the fall of the wails. The 
thiftle fhook, there, its lonely head: the mofs whifled 
to the wind. The fox looked out from the windows ; 
the rank grafs of the wall waved round his head. De- 
folate is the dwelling of Moina: filence is in the houfe 
of her fathers. Raife the fong of mourning, O bards, 
over the land of ftrangers. They have but fallen be- 
fore us; for, one day we mutt fall.— Why doft thou 
build the hall, fon of the winged days? Thou lookef 
from thy towers to-day ; yet afew years, and the blait 
of the defart comes; it howls in thy empty court, and 
whiftles round thy half-worn fhield.— And let the blat 
of the defart come! We hall be renowned in our day. 
The mark of my arm hall be in the battle, and my: 
name in the fong of bards. Raife the fong ; fend round 
the hell: and let joy be heard in my hall. When 
thou, fun of heaven, thalt fail? if thou (halt fail, thou. 
mighty light! if thy brightnefs is for a feafon, like 
Fingal; our fame fhall furvive thy beams.’—Such was 


the 
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'¥ingets the joy of Fingal in the day of his joy. His thoufand 


Fire. 


bards leaned forward from their feats, to hear the voice 
of the king. It was like the mufic of the harp on the 
gale of the fpring. Lovely were thy thoughts, O Fin- 
gal! Why had not Offian the ftrength of thy foul? 
But thou ftandeft alone, my father ; and who can e- 
qual the king of Morven ?”’ 

FINGERS, in anatomy, the extreme part of the 
hand divided into five members. See Anatomy, n° 56. 

FINING of Liquors. See CurariFicATION. 

FINISTERRE, the moft wefterly cape or promon- 
tory of Spain, in 10.15. W. Long. and 43° N. Lat. 
This cape is likewife the moit wefterly part of the 
continent of Europe. 

FINITE, fomething bounded or limited, in con- 
tradiftinGtion to INFINITE. 


FINLAND (the duchy of), is bounded on the 


welt by the gulph of Bothnia, on the eaft by Mufcovy, | 


on the fouth by the gulph of Finland and Ingria, and 
on the north by Bothnia and Lapland. .It is about 
200 miles in length, and almoft as much in breadth. 
It eontains many lakes ; in which are feveral iflands, 
which are generally rocks or inacceffible mountains. 
The inhabitants are {mall of ftature, capable of endu- 
ring hardfhips, and good foldiers. The Ruffians have 
for fome time rendered themfelves mafters of a good 


_part of this province ; the reft belongs to Sweden. It 


is divided into feven provinces: 1. Finland; 2. Caja- 
na; 3. Thavafthia; 4. Nyeland; 5. Savolaxia; 6. Ca- 
relia; and, 7. Kexholmia. 

Finland Proper is an agreeable country, and lies 
over-againft the city of Stockholm, near the place 
where the gulphs of Bothnia and Finland meet. It 
is divided into South and North Finland. It is di- 
verfified with mountains, forefts, lakes, meadows, and 
pleafant fields. The inhabitants falt the fifh they do 
not confume themfelves, and fend it into foreign coun- 
tries. 

FINNINGIA, or Fenninata, (anc. geog.), the 
true reading for Eningia in Pliny, which he makes an 
ifland, but is more truly a peninfula. Now Finuanp, a 
province of Sweden. enni, or Finni, the people; 
whofe ferocity was extraordinary, poverty extreme, 
herbs their food, fkins their covering, and the ground 
their couch: regardlefs of man and of gods, they at- 
tained to a very difficult thing, not to have a fingle 
with to form, (Tacitus. ) 

FIR tree, in botany. See Pinus. 

FIRE, in phyfiology, fignifies that fubtile invifible 
caufe by which bodies are expanded or enlarged in 
bulk, and become hot to the touch; fluids are rarefied 
into vapour ; folid bodies become fluid, and in like 
manner are at laft diffipated, or if incapable of being 
carried off in vapour are at length melted into glafs. 
It feems likewife to be the chief ageat in nature on 
which animal and vegetable life have an immediate 
dependence, and without which it does not appear 
that nature itfelf could fubfift a fingle moment. 

The difputes concerning fire, which for a long time 
divided philofophers, have now in a great meafure, 
though not wholly, fubfided. The celebrated philofo- 
phers of the laft century, Bacon, Boyle, and Newton, 
were of opinion, that fire was no diftimet fubfiance 
from other bodies, but that it confiited entirely in the 
violent motion of the parts of ary body. As-no mo- 
tion, however, can be produced without a caufe, they 
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were obliged to have recourfe toa mechanical force 
or impulfe as the ultimate caufe of fire in all cafes. 
Thus Boyle tells us, that when a piece of iron becomes 
hot by hammering, “ there is nothing to make it fo, 
except the forcible motion of the hammer impreffing 
a vehement and varioufly determined agitation on the 
{mall parts of the iron.” Bacon defines heat, which 
he makes fynonymous with fire, to be ‘* an expanfive 
undtlatory motion in the minute particles of a body, 
whereby they tend with fome rapidity from a centre 
towards a circumference, and at the fame time a little 
upwards.” Sir Ifaac Newton faid nothing pofitive 
upon the fubjeét; but conjectured that grofs bodies 
and light might be convertible into one another ; and 
that great bodies of the fizé of our earth when vio- 
lently heated, might continue and increafe their heat by 
the mutual ation and reaCtion of their parts. 

But while the mechanical philofophers thus endea+ 
voured to account for the phenomena of fire upon the 
fame principles which they judged fufficient to explain 
thofe of the univerfe in general, the chemifts as {ftre- 
nuoufly afferted that fire was a fluid of a certain kind, 
diftiné from all others, and univerfally prefent 
throughout the whole globe. Boerhaave particularly 
maintained this do€trine; and in fupport of it brought 
the following argument, that fteel and flint would 
ftrike fire, and produce the very fame degree of heat in 
Nova Zembla which they would do under the equa- 
tor. Other arguments were drawn from the increafed 
weight of metalline calces, which they {uppofed to pro- 
ceed from the fixing of the element of fire in the fub- 
ftance whofe weight was-thus increafed. By thefe expe- 
riments Mr Boyle himfelf feems to have been ftaggered 5 
as he publifhed a treatife on the poflibility of making 
fire and flame ponderable; though this was direct- 
ly contrary to his own principles already quoted. For 
a long time, however, the matter was moft violently 
difputed; and the mechanical philofophers, though 
their arguments were equally inconclufive with thofe 
of their adverfaries, at laft prevailed through the pre- 
judice in favour of Sir Ifaac Newton, who indeed had 
{earce taken any active part in the conteft. 

“That the caufe of fire cannot be any mechanical 
motion which we can imprefs, is very evident ; -becaufe 
on mechanical principles an effect muft always be pro- 
portionable to the caufe. In the cafe of fire, however, 
the effet is beyond all calculation greaterthan the caufe, 
foppofing the latter to be only a mechanical percuf- 
fion, ‘as in the cafe of hammering iron till it be red 
hot. By a few ftrokes of an hammer, the particles of 
apiece of iron, we fhall allow, may be fet in a violent 
motion, and thus produce fire. If, however, we di- 
re€t the motion of thefe particles upon another body 
whofe parts are at reft, and in fome degree coherent, 


it is plain that the latter will refit and diminifh the. 


motion of the particles already moved, in proportion 
to their vis inertia, as well as the cohefion of the parts 
of the fecond body, if indeed we can fuppofe the wis 
inertie of matter to be different from the effect of gra- 
vitation, cohefion, or fome other power acting upon 
it. By no argumentation whatever, ‘then, .can we 
fhow upon mechanical principles, why fire fhould have 
fuch a tendency to increafe and multiply itfelf without 
end, as we fee it has, even abftra€ting ‘from all con- 
fideration of the neceflity of air for continuing the ac+ 
tion of fire. 
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The action of the air in augmenting and continu- 
ing the power of fire, feems {carce at all to have been 
confidered by thofe who firft undertook an inveftiga- 
tion of the fubje&t. It evidently gave rife to the 
Hutchinfonian hypothefis, that fire, light, and air, 
were convertible into one another. This, however, is 
equally untenible with the mechanical hypothefis: for 
later difcoveries have fhown, that our atmofphere is 
compofed of two diftinét fluids, only one of which is 
fit for fupporting flame; and if we fhould fuppofe this 
to be the only proper air, it is in like manner demon. 
ftrated, that this pure fluid is not homogeneous, but 
compofed of a gravitating and non-gravitating fub- 
ftance ; the latter of which only has the properties of 
fire: fo that this element is flill as invilible as ever; 
nor can it be fhown by any experiment that fre per fe 
has ever been changed into a palpable or gravitating 
fubftance. 

The experiments which firft feemed to bring this 
difpute to a decifion were thofe of Dr Black, concern- 
ing what he called Jatent heat; on which fome other 
names, fuch as abfolute heat, [pecific fire, &c. have been 
beftowed, very little to the advancement of {cience in 
general. From thefe difcoveries it appears, that fire 
may exift in bodies in fuch a manner as not to difcover 
itfelf in any other way than. by its action upon the 
minute parts of the body; but that fuddenly this 
action may be changed in fuch a manner as no longer 
to be direGed upon the particles of the body itfelf, 
but upon external objeéts: in which cafe we then per- 
ceive its action by our fenfe of feeling, or difcover it 
by the thermometer, and call it /enfible heat. This ex- 


preflion, it muft be owned, is improper; and the ufe of 
the word Aeat, inftead of fire, has produced fome confu- 
fion, which it is not now eafy to avoid in {peaking on 


thefe fubjefts. By the word heat, we ought always to 
underftand the effect of fire, or the fluid acting ina 
certain manner, rather than the mere element itfelf; 
which, it is certain, from the experiments juft men- 
tioned, may exift in fubftances a€tually cold to the 
touch. 

From this difcovery made by Dr Black, along with 
many others in electricity, and recorded at length in 
various articles of this work, it is now almoft univer- 
fally allowed, that fire is a diftin& fluid capable of be- 
ing transferred from one body to another. But when 
this was difcovered, another queftion no lefs perplex- 
ing occurred, viz. what kind of a fluid it was; or whe- 
ther it bears any analogy to thofe with which we are 
better acquainted? Here we find two fluids, viz. the 
folar light, and the eleétric matter, both of which occa- 
fionally a€&t as fire, and which therefore feem likely 
to be all the fame at bottom. By the vulgar, indeed, 
the matter has long ago been determined; and the 
rays of the fun as well as the eleétrical fluid have been 
promifcuoufly denominated elementary fire. Philofo- 
phers, indeed, have with-held their affent ; though 
their reafons for fo doing are by no means apparent. 


. The moft ftrange fuppofitions, however, have been 


made concerning the nature of both thofe fluids, and 
on the moft flender grounds imaginable ; or rather, 
on no grounds at all, they have been fuppofed to be 
phlogifton itfelf, or to contain a large proportion of 
it. Mr Scheele went fo far in this way as to form an 
hypothefis, which he endeavoured to fupport by fome 
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experiments, that fire is compofed of dephlogilticated 
air and phlogifton. 
all poflibility of difpute, that the refult of fuch a com- 
bination is not fire, but fixed air: fo that we need not 
take any farther notice of this hypothelis than juft to 
obferve, that it would have been altogether untenible, 
even though this difcovery ‘had not'been made; be- 
caufe the dephlogifticated air itfelf is not a fimple but 
a compound fubltance, as has already been obferved ; 
and that in all cafes of combuttion the one part of the 
a ir is feparated from the other. 

It was long ago obferved by Sir Ifaac Newton, that 
heat was certainly conveyed by a medium more fubtile 
than the common air; becaufe two thermometers, one 
included in the vacuum of an air-pump, the other pla- 
ced in the open air, at an equal diftance from the fire, 
would grow equally hot in nearly the fame time. The 
confequence of this, had he purfued the thought, was, 
that fire itfelf was equally prefent in all places, and as. 
a@tive where there was no terre(trial matter as where- 
there was. New improvements in the air-pump have 
enabled fucceeding philofophers to make more perfect 
vacuums, fuch as it has been fuppofed even the electric 
matter cannot pafs through. It is not to be doubted, 
however, that, even there, the thermometer would be 
heated by a fire-as well as inthe open air. Fire, there- 
fore, exifts and aéts where there is no other matter, 
and of confequence is a fluid per /2, independent of 
every terreftrial fubftance, without being generated or 
compounded of any thing we are yet acquainted with. 
To determine the nature of the fluid, we have only 
to confider whether any other can be difcovered which 
will pafs through the perfect vacuum juft mentioned, 
and aét there as fire. Sucha fluid we find in the folar 
light, which is well known to aét even in vacuo as the 
moft violent fire. The folar light will likewife a& in 
the very fame manner in the moft intenfe cold; for 
M. de Sauffure has found, that on the cold mountain. 
top the fun-beams are equally, nay more powerful, than. 
on the plain below. It appears, therefore, that the 
folar light will produce heat independent of any other 
fubflance whatever; that is, where no other body is: 
prefent, at leaft as far as we can judge, except the 
light itfelf, and the body to be acted upon. We can- 
not therefore avoid concluding, that a certain modifi- 
cation of the light of the fun is the caufe which produ- 
ces heat, expanfion, vapour, &c. and anfwers to the 
reft of the charaGters given in our definition of fire, and 
that independent of any other fubftance whatever. 

Under the article Etectricity, Sed. vi. we have 
endeavoured to fhow that the eletric matter is no other 
than the light of the fun abforbed by the earth, and. 
thus becoming fubjeCt to new laws, and afluming many 
properties apparently different from what it has when. 
it acts\as light. Even in this cafe it manifefts its iden- 
tity with fire or light, viz. by producing a moft intenfe 
heat where a large quantity of it pafles through a {mall 
{pace. Jn vacuo, indeed, we cannot manage it in fuch. 
a manner as to make the proof decifive. But though 
this muft be accounted a defe&t, it never can amount 
to any pofitive proof that eleCtricity and fire are differ- 
ent. We fee that in fome cafes they produce the very: 
fame effects; and if they do not fo in all, we ought 
rather to. account for the difference from the variation 
of circumitances, and our want of knowledge or abili- 
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t'es to make proper experiments, than to multiply ele- 
ments without any neceffity, when one is evidently ca- 
pable of anfwering all the purpofes of nature. At any 
rate, the experiments which have already been made, 
and the proofs adduced from the phenomena of nature, 
fhow fuch a ftrong affinity between the elements of 
fire, light, and electricity, that we may not only affert 
their identity upon the moft probable grounds, but lay 
it down as a polition again‘t which no argument of any 
weight has an exiftence at prefent. For a further dif- 
cuffion of this fubje@, fee Cuemisrry, Part I. Se. i. 
Evecrricity, Sect.vi. Heat, Frame, Fruipiry, &c, 

Wild Frre, a kind of artificial or faétitious fire, 
which burns even under water, and that with greater 
violence than out of it. ' 

It is compofed of fulphur, naphtha, pitch, gum, 
and bitumen; and is only extinguifhable by vinegar 
mixed with fand and urine, or by raw hides. 

Its motion or tendency is faid to be contrary to that 
of natural fire, and always follows the dire€tion in 
which it is thrown; whether it be downwards, fide- 
wife, or otherwife. The French call it Greek fire, or 
feu Gregeois, becaufe firft ufed by the Greeks, about the 
year 660; as is obferved by the Jefuit Petavius, on the 
authority of Nicetas, Theophanes, Cedrenus, &c. 

The inventor, according to the fame Jefuit, was an 
engineer of Heliopolis, in Syria, named Callinicus, who 
firft applied it in the fea-fght commanded by Conftan- 
tine Pogonates againft the Saracens, near Cyzicus, in 
the Hellefpont; and with fuch effeét, that he burnt 
the whole fleet therewith, wherein were 30,000 men. 
But others will have it of a much older date; and 
hold Marcus Gracchus the inventor: which opinion is 
fupported by feveral paffages both in the Greek and 
Roman writers, which fhows it to have been anciently 
ufed by both thefe nations in their wars. 

Conftantine’s fucceffors ufed it on divers occafions 
with equal advantage as himfelf; and what is remark- 
able enough is, that they were fo happy as to keep the 
fecret of the compofition to themfelves, fo that no other 
nation knew it in the year g6o. 

Hugh king of Burgundy, demanding fhips of the 

emperor Leo, for the fiege of Fref{ne, defired likewife 
the Greek fire. 
_ F. Daniel gives us a good defcription of the Greek 
fire in his account of the fiege of Damietta under St 
Louis. Every body, fays that author, was aftonifhed 
with the Greek fire, which the Turks then prepared; 
and the fecret whereof is now loft, They threw it out 
of a kind of mortar; and fometimes pb it with an 
odd fort of crofs-bow, which was ftrongly bent by 
means of a handle or winch, of much greater force 
than the mere arm. That thrown with the mortar 
fometimes appeared in the air of the fize of a tun, with 
a long tail, and a noife like that of thunder. The 
French by degrees got the fecret of extinguifhing it ; 
in which they fucceeded feveral times. 

Machine for Preferving from Firs. This machine 
confifts of a pole, a rope, anda bafket. The pole is 
of fir, or a common feaffold pole, of any convenient 
length from 36 to 46 feet; the diameter at bottom, or 
greateft end, about five inches; and at the top, or {mal- 
left end, about three inches. At three feet from the 
top is a mortife through the ‘pole, and a pully fixed 
to it of nearly the fame diameter with the pole in that 
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part. The rope is about three quarters of an inch dia- 
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meter, and twice the length of the pole, with a {pring == 


hook at one end, to pafs through the ring in the handle 
of the bafket when ufed; it is put through the mortife 
over the pulley, and then drawn tight on each fide to 
near the bottom of the pole, and made faft there till 
wanted. The bafket fhould be of ftrong wicker-work, 
three feet and a half long, two feet and a half wide, 
rounded off at the corners, and four feet deep, round- 
ing every way at the bottom. To the top of the baf- 
ket is fixed a ftrong iron curve or handle, with an eye 
or ring in the middle; and to one fide of the bafket, 
near the top, is fixed a {mall cord, or guide-rope, of 
about the length of the pole. When the pole is raifed, 
and fet againft a houfe over the window from which 
any perfons are to efcape, the manner of uling it is fo 
plain and obvious, that it needs not be defcribed. The 
moft convenient diftance from the houfe for the foot 
of the pole to ftand, where praéticable, is about 12 or 
14 feet. If two itrong iron ftraps, about three feet 
long, rivetted to a bar crofs, and {preading about 14 
inches at the foot, were fixed at the bottom of the pole, 
this would prevent its turning round or flipping on the 
pavement. And if a ftrong iron hoop, or ferule, ri- 
vetted (or welded) to a femicircular piece of iron 
{preading about 12 inches, and pointed at the ends, 
were fixed on at the top of the pole, it would prevent 
its fliding againft the wall. 

When thefe two laft mentioned irons are fixed on, 
they give the pole all the fteadinefs of a ladder; and 
becaufe it is not eafy, except to perfons who have been 
ufed to it, to raife and fet upright a pole of 40 feet or 
more in length, it will be convenient to have two {mall 
poles or fpars of about two inches diameter, fixed to. 
the fides of the great pole at about two or three feet 
above the middle of it, by iron eyes rivetted to two 
aap, fo as to turn every way; the lower end of thefe 
pars to reach within a foot of the botom of the great 
pole, and to have ferules and fhort fpikes to prevent 
fliding on the pavement, when ufed occafionally to fup- 
port the great pole like atripod. There fhould be 
two ftrong afh trundles let through the pole, one at 
four feet and one at five feet from the bottom, to ftand. 
out about eight inches on each fide, and to ferve as 
handles, or to twift the rope round in lowering a very 
heavy weight. Ifa block and pulley were fixed at about 
the middle of the rope, above the other pulley, and the 
other part of the rope made to run double, it would 
diminith any weight in the bafket nearly one-half, and 
be very ufeful in drawing any perfon up, to the affift- 
ance of thofe in the chambers, or for removing any ef- 
feéts out of a chamber, which it might be dangerous. 
to attempt by the ftairs. 

It has been proved, by repeated trials, that fuch a 
pole as we have been {peaking of can be raifed from 
the ground, and two or three perfons taken out of the 
upper windows of an houfe, and fet down fafely in the: 
ftreet, in the fpace of 35 feconds, or a little more than. 
half a minute. Sick and infirm perfons, women, chil- 
dren, and many others, who cannot make ufe of a lad- 
der, may be fafely and eafily brought down from any 
of the windows of an houfe on fire by this machine, 
and, by putting a fhort pole through the handles of the 
bafket, may be removed to any diftance without being 
taken out of the bafket. The pole muft always have 
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the rope ready fixed to it, and may be conveniently 


—<v——~ laid up upon two or three iron hooks under any fhade 


or gate-way, and the bafket fhould be kept at the 
watch-houfe. When the pole is laid up, the two {pars 
fhould always be turned towards the head of it. The 
bafket fhould be made of peeled rods, and the pole and 
{pars painted of a light ftone-colour, to render it more 
vifible when ufed in the night. 

Machines for extinguifbing Fire. Inthe year 1734, the 
flate of Sweden offered a premium of 20,000 crowns 
for the beft method of ftopping the progrefs of acci- 
dental fires; when one Mr Fuches, a German phyfician, 
made a preparation for that énd, and the experiment 
was made on a houfe built on purpofe, of dry fir, at 
Legard ifland. In the building were placed feveral 
tubs of tar and pitch, and a great quantity of chips, 
all which were fet on fire; flames iffuing through the 
top of the houfe, windows, &c. when he threw in one 
of the barrels containing the preparation, which imme- 
diately quenched the flames; a fecond barrel entirely 
cleared the fmoke away ; and the whole was executed 
to the fatisfaGtion of the {peCtators, and to the no {mall 
fatisfa€tion of the inventor, who was about to return 
home, when unexpectedly the flames broke out again, 
fuppofed to be occafioned by a fmall quantity of com- 
bultible matter being introduced and fet on fire fecretly 
by fome malicious perfon. Upon this the wrong-head- 
ed mob fell upon Mr Fuches, and beat him moft un- 
mercifully, fo that he narrowly efcaped with his life. 
He foon after left the country, and never could be 
prevailed on (though ftrongly perfuaded by fome of the 
moft eminent citizens) to return. It is faid. another ex- 
periment of the fame kind was tried in the year 1761 in 
Holland; but rendered abortive through the perverfe- 


nefs of the populace. 
Attempts of a fimilar nature have met with a better 


reception in England. Of thefe the moft fuccefsful was 
that of Mr Godfrey, whofe contrivance is thus de- 
fcribed by Mr Ambrofe Godfrey, grandfon to the in- 
ventor. ‘* The machine to be employed confifts of a 
fmall portion of gunpowder clofely confined ; which, 
when animated by fire, acts by its elaftic force upon a 
proper medium, and not only divideth it into the mi- 
nuteft atoms, but difperfeth it alfo in every direction, fo 
as immediately to extinguifh any fire within a certain 
diftance. This medium is a liquor ftrongly impregnated 
with a preparation of antiphlogittic principles, which by 
their ation upon burning materials extinguifh the flames, 
and reduce them in general to the itate of a black coal ; 
and, by its oppofite nature to fire, hinders the remain- 
ing fparks, notwithftanding the admiflion of the air, 
from kindling the flames afrefh. By this means, the 
great point is obtained, in giving fufficient time for to- 
tally extinguifhing any remains of fire. 

«* They who prefume that water only will perform 
this will find themfelves greatly miftaken, as the draught 
of air will certainly rekindle the neighbouring mate- 
rials, which are very fit to receive a freth flame, the fire 
not being extinguifhed by the quantity of water, but 
rather by the expanfion and rarefaction of its particles. 
There are feveral fizes of thefe machines, from five to 
fifty pounds weight, in a portable and rather {mall com- 
pafs, and may generally be carried to any place where 
aman can go himfelf. 

“*But though thefe machines will prevent great fires 
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by a timely application, they will not extinguith them 
after they have reached a frightful height, and feveral 
houfes, perhaps near a whole ftreet, are in flames. The 
floors muft be flanding, and accefs to the building 
fafe, otherwife no perfon can be fuppofed to approach 
near enough to apply them in a proper manner. Every 
fire has its beginning for the molt part in fome apart- 
ment; and, as foon as difcovered, the family, inftead of 
lofing all prefence of mind, fhould immediately apply 
one or more of thefe machines, which will then fully 
anfwer the intention, The propet time of applying 
them, fuppofes that they are ready at hand. It will 
be in vain to think of fetching them from any confider- 
able diftance, as it will then be too late for them to 
perform any important fervice; except indeed being the 
probable means of faving fome adjacent houfe, by ex- 
tinguifhing the flames as often as they break out, till 
the building firft on fire is totally confumed, and, by 
falling into ruins, leaves the other in perfeét fafety.”” 

On the rgth of May 1761, at noon, Mr Godfrey’s 
experiment for extinguifhing fire, was tried in ah houfe 
ereCted for that purpofe, near Mary-le-bon. Their 
royal highneffes the duke of York, prince William 
Henry, prince Henry Frederic, a great number of 
perfons of rank and diftin@ion, and many of the learn- 
ed world, gave their attendance on this fingular occa- 
fion. The houfe, which is of brick, confifts of three 
rooms one above another, a ftair-cafe, chimney, lath- 
and-plaiter ceilings, and a kind of wainfcotting round 
the rooms, of rough deal. Exaétly at 12 o’clock the 
ground room, and that up one pair of ftairs, were fet 
on fire, by lighting the faggots and fhavings laid in 
there for that purpofe ¢ in about 15 minutes the wain- 
{cot of the under room was thought to be fufficiently 
in flames, and three of the machines were thrown in ; 
which, by almott immediate and fudden explofions, in- 
ftantaneonfly extinguifhed the flames, and the very 
{moke in that apartment in a few minutes totally dif- 
appeared. By this time, the firemen, &c. who had the 
care of throwing in the machines, gave an alarm that 
the flair cafe had taken fire, and that it was neceffary 
directly to go to work upon the next-room; which was 
accordingly done, and with the fame effect. The expe- 
riment, however, hitherto did not univerfally fatisfy : in 
the laft inftance efpecially it was thought to be too ha- 
ftily put in execution ; and the populace without-fide 
the paling, who were fuppofed to amount to near 
20,000, and whofe curiofity, from the very nature of 
their fituation, remained much diffatisfied, began to 
grow rather riotous, and talked of a fecond bottle-con- 
juror. For the fake of the experiment, therefore, and 
to remove all manner of doubt, Mr Godfrey confented 
to a third experiment~in the upper room, which was 
entirely of wood. The flames were now fuffered to get 
to a confiderable height, and even the window-frames 
deflroyed, before the machines were thrown in: which, 
however, anfwered*exa€tly as the former had done ¢ 
and, beihg quite in fight of the out-ftanders, met with 
univerfal approbation. 

Thefe machines of Mr Godfrey’s, it is evident, would 
be of great ufe in extinguifhing fires on thipboard; and 
might be confidered as a no lefs neceflary part of a fhip’s 
lading, than her ftores or ammunition. 

The hint of thefe machines is faid to have been ta- 
ken by Dr Godfrey from the invention of one Zachary 

Greyl, 
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Greyl, who exhibited machines fimilar to thofe of Dr 


- Godfrey, before perfons of the fir rank, but without 


meeting with any cncouragemient. His machines were 
made of wood, and the liquor employed was only wa- 
ter, and confequently inferior to Dr Godfrey’s in its 
power of extinguifhing fire. The latter is faid to have 
mixed his water with a certain quantity of oil of vi- 
triol, or with fal ammoniac. ‘Thefe machines, how- 
ever, as already obferved, are found to be only fervice- 
able in the beginning of a fire. When the roof had 
fallen in, they had no effect. 

Water-Engine for Extinguifhing Free. 
STATICS, n° 33. 

In ufing this machine we have the following im- 
provement by Dr Hoffman, which promifes to be of 
great efficacy. ‘As foon as the engine is in. readinefs 
to work, ftir into the water that immediately is to be 
difcharged, feven or eight pounds of pearl-afhes in pow- 
der, and continue to add it in this manner as occafion 
requires; taking care that it be directed againft the 
timber or wainfcot, &c. juft beginning to burn, and not 
watted againft the brickwork: or, where time will ad- 
mit, diflolve any quantity of pearl-afhes in a copper with 
water, and as fait as it diffolves, which will be in a few 
minutes, mix a pail full wich the water in the engine, 
pretty often; and whatever burning wood it is played 
upon, will be extinguifhed as if it was dipped in water, 
and will not burn afreih in the part extinguifhed. 
Eafy Method of Extinguijhing Fire in Chimneys, It is 
well known, that the inner parts of chimneys eafi- 
ly take fire; the foot that kindles therein emits a 
greater flame, according as the tunnel is more eleva- 
ted, becaufe the inferior air feeds the fire. If thisair 
could therefore be fupprefled, the fire would foon be 
extinguifhed. In order to this, fome difcharge a pi- 
flol into the chimney, which produces no effet : others 
lay under the chimney a copper fullof water; but the 
vapours that rife from it, far from extinguifhing the 
fire, feem to give it new force. Water thrown into 
the chimney at top is equally of no effect, becaufe it 
comes down through the middle of the tunnel, and not 
along the fides! It would be more advilable to ftop 
with dung the upper orifices of the tunnel for quench- 
ing the fire. But the fureft and readieft method is, to 
take a little gunpowder, and having humected it with 
fpittle for binding it, to form it into {mall maffes, and 
fo throw it into the heart of the chimney... When it 
is burnt, and has produced.a confiderable vapour, a fe- 
cond, afterwards a third, are thrown, and fo on, as 
much as is neceflary. In a little time the fire is ex- 
tinguifhed, and, as it were, choaked by this vapour; and 
cakes of inflamed foot are feen to fall from the tunnel, 
till at laft not the leaft veftige of fire appears. 

Securing Buildings againf? Fire. Dy Hales propofes 
to check the progrefs of fires by covering the floors of 
the adjoining houfes with earth. The propofal is 
feunded on an experiment which he made with a fir- 
board half an inch thick, part of which he covered 
with an inch depth of damp garden mould, and then. 
lighted a fire on the furface of the mould; though the 
fire was kept up by blowing, it was two hours before 
the board was burnt through, and the earth. prevented 
it from flaming. The thicker the earth is laid on the 
floors, the better: however, Dr Hales apprehends that 
the depth of an.inch will generally be fufficient; and 
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he recommends to lay a deeper covering on the fairs, 
becaufe the fire commonly afcends by them with the 
greateft velocity. 

M. Hartley made feveral trials in the years 1775 
and 1776, in order to evince the efficacy of a method 
which he had invented for reftraining the {pread of fire 
in buildings. For this purpofe thin iron plates are 
well nailed to the tops of the jorfts, &c-the edges of 
the fides and ends being lapped over, folded together, 
and hammered clofe. Partitions, fairs, and floors, may 
be defended in the fame manner ; and plates applied. 
to one fide have been found fufficient. ‘The plates are 
fo thin as not to prevent the floor from being nailed on 
the joifts, in the fame manner as if this preventative 
were not ufed:-they are kept from ruft by being 
painted or varnifhed with oil and turpentine. The 
expence of this additon, when extending through a 
whole building, is eftimated at about 5 per cent. Mr 
Hartley has a patent for this invention, and parliament 
has voted a fum of money towards defraying the ex- 
pence of his numerous experiments. The fame prefer- 
vative may alfo be applied to thips, furniture, &c. 

‘Lord Mahon has alfo difcovered and publithed a very 
fimple and effectual method of fecuring every kind of 
building againft all danger of fire. ‘This method he 
has divided into three parts, viz. under-flooring, extra- 
lathing, and inter-fecuring. 

The method of underflooring is either fingle or double. 
In fingle underflooring, a common {trong lath of oak or 
fir, about one-fourth of an inch thick, fhould be nailed 
againft each fide of every joift, and of every main tim- 
ber, fupporting the floor which isto be fecured. Other 
fimilar laths are then to be nailed along the whole length 
of the joifts, with their ends butting againft each other. 
The top of each of thefe laths or fillets ought to be at 
14. inch below the top of the joifts or timbers againft 
which they are nailed; and they will thus form a fort 
of fmall ledge on each fide of all the joifts. ‘Thefe 
fillets are to be well bedded in a rough plafter here- 
after mentioned, when they are nailed on, fo that there 
may be no interval between them and the joifts; and 
the fame plafter ought to be fpread with a trowel upon 
the tops of all the fillets, and along the fides of that 
part of the joilts which is between the top of the fillets 
and the upper edge of the joifts.. In order to fill up 
the intervals between the joifts that fupport the floor, 
fhort pieces of common laths, whofe length is equal to 
the width of thefe intervals, fhould be laid in the cons 
trary direction to. the joilts, and clofe together in a. 
row, fo as to touch one another :. their ends mutt reft 
upon the fillets, and they ought to be well bedded in 
the rough plafter, but are not to be faftened with nails, 
They muft then be covered with one thick coat of the 
rough plafter, which is to be fpread over them to the 
level of the tops of the joilts: and ina day or two. 
this plaiter fhould be trowelled over clofe to the fides 
of the joifts, without. covering the tops.of the joifts 
with it. 

In. the method of double-flooring, the: fillets and. 
fhort pieces of laths are applied in the manner already. 
defcribed ; but the coat of rough plafter ought to be 
little more than half. as thick as that in the former- 
method. Whilf this rough. platter is..laid.on, fome- 
more of the fhort pieces of laths above mentioned muit 
be laid in the intervals between the joifts upon the fir: 
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as clofe as poflible to each other, and in the fame di- 
rection with the firft layer of fhort laths. Over this 
fecond layer of fhort laths there muft be fpread another 
coat of rough plafter, which fhould be trowelled level 
with the tops of the joifts without rifing above them. 
The rough platter may be made of coarfe lime and 
hair ; or, inftead of hair, hay chopped to about three 
inches in length may be fubftituted with advantage. 
‘One meafure of common rough fand, two meafures of 
flacked lime, and three meafures of chopped hay, will 
form in general a very good proportion, when fuffi- 
ciently beat up together in the manner of common 
' mortar. The hay fhould be put in after the two other 
ingredients are well beat up together with water. 
‘This platter fhould be made ftiff ; and when the floor- 
ing boards are required to be laid down very foon, a 
fourth or fifth part of quicklime in powder, formed 
by dropping a {mall quantity of water on the limeftone 
a little while before it 1s ufed, and well mixed with this 
reugh plafter, will caufe it to dry very faft. If any 
cracks appear in the rough plafter-work near the joifts 
when it is thoroughly dry, they ought to be clofed by 
wafhing them over with a brufh wet with mortar-wath: 
this wafh may be prepared by putting two meafures of 
quicklime. and one of common -fand in a pail, and 
ftirring the mixture with water till the water becomes 
of the confiftence of a thin jelly. 

Before the flooring boards are laid, a {mall quantity 
of very dry common fand fhould be ftrewed over the 
plafter-work, and ftruck fmooth with an hollow rule, 
moved in the direCtion of the joifts, fo that it may lie 
rounding between each pair of joifts. The platter- 
work and fand fhould be perfeétly dry before the 
boards are laid, for fear of the dry rot. ‘The method 
of under-flooring may be fuccefsfully applied to a wood- 
en flair-cafe ; but no fand isto be laid upon the rough 
plaiter-work. The method of extra-lathing may be 
applied to ceiling joifts, to floping roofs, and to wooden 
partitions. 

The third method, which is that of inter-fecuring, 
is very fimilar to that of under-flooring ; but no fand 
ts afterwards to be laid upon it. Inter-fecuring is ap- 
plicable to the fame parts of a building as the method 
of extra-lathing, but it is feldom neceflary. 

Lord Mahon has made feveral experiments in order 
to demonftrate the efficacy of thefe methods. In moft 
houfes it is only neceflary to fecure the floors; and the 
extra-expence of under-flooring, including all mate- 
rials, is only about nine pence per fquare yard, and 
with the ufe of quicklime a little more. The extra- 
expence of extra-lathing is no more than fix pence 
per fquare yard for the timber fide-walls and _par- 
titions; but for the ceiling about nine pence per 
fquare yard. But in moft houfes no extra-lathing is 
neceflary. 

Fire-Eater. 


We have a great number of mounte- 
banks who have procured the attention and wonder of 
the public by eating of fire, walking on fire, wafhing 
their hands in melted lead, and the hike tricks. 

The moft celebrated of thefe was our countryman 


Richardfon, much talked of abroad. His fecret, as re- 
lated in the Fournal des Scavans, of the year 1680, 
confifted in a pure fpirit of fulphur, wherewith he rub- 
bed his hands, and the parts that were to touch the fire; 
aN 127. 
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which burning and cauterifing the epidermis, hardened 
and enabled the fkin to refift the fire. 

Indeed, this is no new thing: Amb. Paré affures 
us he had tried it on himfelf; that after wathing the 
hands in urine, and with unguentum aureum, one may 
fafely wafh them in melted lead. 

He adds alfo, that by wafhing his hands in the juice 
of onions, he could bear a hot fhovel on them while it 
melted lead. 

Fire, in theology. See Hext. 

We read of the facred fire in the firft temple of Jeru- 
falem, which came down from hedven: it was kept 
with the utmofkt. care, and they were forbidden to car- 
ry any ftrange fire into the temple. This fire is one 
of the five things which the Jews confefs were wanting 
in the fecond temple. 

The pagans had their facred fires, which they kept 
in their temples with the moft religious care, and which 
were néver to be extinguifhed. Numa was the firft who 
built a temple to Fire as a goddefs, at Rome, and iafti- 
tuted an order of priefteffes for the prefervation of it. 
See VESTALS. 

Fire was the fupreme god of the Chaldeans; the 
Magi were worfhippers of fire; and the Greeks and 
Armenians ftill keep up a ceremony called the holy fre, 
upon a perfuafion that every Kafter-day a miraculous 
fire de{cends from heaven into the holy fepulchre, and 
kindles all the lamps and candles there. 

Fri kindled fpontaneoufly in the Human Body. 
Extraordinary Cafes of Burnina. 

Firs- Barrel. See Fire-Ship, Note (3). 

Fire-Bavins. bid. Note (p). 

Fire-Arrow, in naval artillery, is a fmall iron dart 
furnifhed with {prings and bars, together with a match 
impregnated with fulphur and powder, which is wound 
about its fhaft. It is intended to fire the fails of the 
enemy, and is for this purpofe difcharged from a muf- 
quetoon or {wivel-gun.. ‘The match being kindled by 
the explofion, communicates the flame to the fail again{t 
which it is directed, where the arrow is faftened by 
means of its bars and fprings. This weapon is pecu- 
liar to hot climates, particularly the Weft Indies, 
where the fails being extremely dry by reafon-of the 
great heats, they inftantly take fire, and of courfe fet fire 
to the mafts and rigging, and laftly to the veffel itfelf. 

Firez- Ball, in artillery, a compofition of meal-pow- 
der, fulphur, falt-petre, pitch, &c. about the bignefs 
of a hand-grenade, coated over with flax, and primed 
with the flow compofition of a fuze. ‘This is to be 
thrown into the enemy’s works in the night-time, to 
difcover where they are; or to fire houfes, galleries, 
or blinds of the befiegers; but they are then armed 
with {pikes or hooks of iron, that they may not roll 


See 


off, but flick or hang. where they are defired to have 


any effect. See Mire-Bauxs, and Light-Bauvs. 
Lalls of Fire, in meteorology, a kind of luminous bo- 
dies generally appearing at a great height above the 
earth, with a fplendor furpafling that of the moon; 
and fometimes equalling her apparent fize. They ge- 
nerally proceed in this hemifphere from north to fonth 
with vaft velocity, frequently breaking into feveral 
{maller ones, fometimes vanifhing with a report, fome- 
times not. ; 
Thefe lumincus appearances no doubt conftitute one 
part of the ancient prodigics, blazing ftars or oi 
which 
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which laft they fometimes refemble in being attended 
with a train ; but frequently they appear with a round 
and well defined difk. The firft of thefe of which we 
have any accurate account, was obferved by Dr Halley 
and fome other philofophers at different places, in the 
year 1719. From the flight obfervations they could 
take of its courfe among the ftars, the perpendicular 
height of this body was computed at about 70 miles 
from the furface of the earth. The height of others 
has alfo been computed, and found to be various ; 
though in generai it is fuppofed to be beyond the l- 
mits affigned to our atmofphere, or where it lofes ifs 
refractive power. The moft remarkable of thefe on 
record appeared ‘on the 18th of Auguft 1783, about 
nine o’clock in the evening. It was feen to the north- 
ward of Shetland, and took a foutherly direction for 
an immenfe {pace, being obferved as far as the fouthern 
provinces of France, and one account fays that it was 
feen at Rome alfo. During itscourfe itappears frequently 
to have changed its fhape; fometimes appearing in the 
form of one ball, fometimes of two or more ; fometimes 
with atrain, fometimes without one. It paffed over E- 
dinburgh nearly inthe zenith, and had then the appear- 
ance of a well defined round body, extremely luminous, 
and of a greenifh colour ; the light which it diffufed on 
the ground giving likewife a greenifh caftto objects. Af- 
ter paffing the zenith it was attended by a train of confi- 
derable length, which continually augmenting, at laft 
obliterated the head entirely ; fo that it looked like a 
wedge, flying with the obtufe end foremoft. The 
motion was not apparently {wift, by reafon of its great 
height ; though in reality it muft have moved with 
great rapidity, on account of the vaft fpace it travelled 
over in a fhort time. In other places its appearance 
was very different. At Greenwich we are told, that 
66 two bright balls parallel to each other led the way, 


- the diameter of which appeared to be about two feet ; 


and were followed by an expulfion of eight others, not 
elliptical, feeming gradually to mutilate, for the laft 
was {mall. Betweén each two balls a luminous ferra- 
ted body extended, and at the laft a blaze iffued which 
terminated in a point. Minute particles dilated from 
the whole. The balls were ‘tinted firft by a pure 
bright light, then followed a tender yellow, mixed 
with azure, red, green, &c.; which, with a coalition 
ef bolder tints, and a reflection from the other balls, 
gave the moft beautiful rotundity and variation of co- 
lours that the human eye could be charmed with. The 
fudden illumination of the atmofphere, and the form 
and fingular tranfition of this bright luminary, tended 
much to make it awful: neverthelefs the amazing vi- 
vid appearance of the different balls, and other rich 
conneétive parts not very eafy to delineate, gave an effect 
equal to the rainbow in the full zenith of its glory.” 
Dr Blagden, in a paper on this fubje@ in the 74th 
volume of the Philofophical Tranfa¢tions, has not on- 
ly given a particular account of this and other meteors 
of the kind, but added feveral conjeGtures relating to 
the probable caufes of them. The firft thing which 
occurred to philofophers on this fubjet was, that the 
meteors in queftion were burning bodies rifing from 
the furface of the earth, and flying along the atmo- 
fphere with great rapidity. But this hypothefis was 
{oon abandoned, on confidering that there was no’ 
ower known by which fuch bodies could either be 
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raifed to a fufficient height, or projected with the ve- 
locity of the meteors. 
they do not confift of one fingle body, but of a train of 
fulphureous vapours, extending a vaft way through the 
atmofphere, and being kindled at one end, difplay the 
luminous appearances in queftion by the fire running 
from one end of the train to the other. To this hypo- 
thefis, which was invented by Dr Halley, Dr Blagden 
objects that no juft explanation is given of the nature 
of the vapours themfelves, the manner in which they are 
raifed up, or in which they can be regularly arranged in 
ftraight lines of fuch vaft extent ; or how they can be 
fuppofed to burn in fuch rarefied air. ‘ Indeed, 
({ays he) it is very difficult to conceive how vapours 
could be prevented, in thofe regions where there is in a 
manner no preflure, from {preading out on all fides in 
confequence of their natural elatticity, and inftantly 
lofing that degree of denfity which feems neceflary for 
inflammation. Befides, it is to be expected, that fuch 
trains would fometimes take fire in the middle, and 


. thus prefent the phenomenon of two meteors at the 


fame time, receding from one another in a direé&t line.’? 

For thefe and other reafons this hypothefis of Dr 
Halley was abandoned, and another fubftituted in its 
place. This was, that the meteors we {peak of are 
permanent folid bodies, not rifing from the earth, but 
revolving round it in very eccentric -orbits, and thus 
in their perigeon moving with inconceivable rapidi- 
ty. But the Doctor fhows, that even on this fup- 
pofition, the velocity of fuch bodies muft fearce be 
one third of that with which fire-balls move, and 
which has been calculated at upwards of 1000 miles 
per minute. The hypothefis is likewife liable to a 
number of other objections which cannot be-anfwer- 
ed, particularly from the variations in their appears 
ance ; for it is impoflible to fhow in what manner one 
folid and permanent body could affume the appear- 
ance of eight or ten, as was the cafe with the meteor 
of 1783; nor can it be fhown why a body, which in 
pafling over Edinburgh appeared with a difk evident- 
ly lefs than that of the fun, fhould, in pafling over 
Greenwich, aflume the appearance of two bodies, each 
of which had a difk confiderably larger than the ap- 
parent difk of that luminary. To obviate, in fome 
meafure, objections of this kind, it has been fuppofed 


that the revolving bodies are furrounded by a kind of 


ele€trical atmofphere by which they are rendered lu- 
minous ; * but (fays the Doé¢tor) I think, whoever 
carefully perufes the various accounts of fire-balls, and 
efpecially ours of the 18th of Augult, when it divided, 
will perceive that their phenomena do not correfpond 
with the idea of a folid nucleus involved in a fubtle 
fiuid, any more than with the idea of another learned 
gentleman, that they become luminous by means of a 
contained fluid, which occafionally explodes through 
the thick folid outer fhell.’”” 

Another hypothefis, which Dr Blagden has not men- 
tioned, is, thatthe mete orsinqueftion area kind of bodies 
which take fire as foon as they come within the atmo- 
{phere of the earth. - But this cannot be fuppofed with- 
out implying a previous knowledge of thefe bodies, 
which it is altogether impoffible we can have. The 
only opportunity we have of feeing them is when they 
are on fire. Before that time they are in an invifible 
and unknown ftate ; and it is furely improper to ar- 
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gue concerning them in this flate, or pretend to de- 
termine any one of their properties, when we have it 


‘not in our power to fee or inveftigate them in the 


leaft.. As the meteors therefore never manifeft them- 
felves to our fenfes but when they are on fire, the on- 
ly rational conclufion we can draw from thence is, that 
they have no exiftence in any other flate; and confe- 
quently that their fubftance muit be compofed of that 
fluid which, when ating after a certain manner, be- 
comes luminous and fhows itfelf as fire ; remaining in- 
vifible and eluding our refearches in every other cafe. 
On this hypothetis we muft conclude that the fire-balls 
are great bodies of eleétric matter, moving from one 
part of the heavens where, to our conception, it is fu- 
perabundant, to, another where it is deficient. This 
opinion is adopted by Dr Blagden for the follow- 
ing reafons : 

1. On account of their prodigious velocity, which 
is not lefs than 1200 miles in a minute, and feems in- 
compatible with any other fub{tance we know befides 
the electric fluid. ‘* This (fays he) is perhaps the 
only cafe in which the courfe or direction of that fluid 
is rendered perceptible to our fenfes, in confequence 
of the large fcale on which thefe meteors move.” 

2. Various eleCtrical phenomena have been obferved 
to attend them, fuch as lambent fires fettling upon 
men, horfes, &c. and fparks coming from them, ‘ or 
the whole meteor itfelf (adds our author), it is faid, 
have damaged fhips, houfes, &e. after the manner of 
lightning.”” This laft circumttance, however, we can 
believe only of another kind of fire-balls, of which we 
fhall afterwards treat, which keep at a {mall diftance 
from the earth, or run along its furface; for the great 
meteors of which we now fpeak, flying at the diftance 
of 50 or 60, or more miles from the furface of the 


- earth, cannot be lefs from their apparent fize than a 


mile or a mile and an half in diameter. Such an im- 
menfe body of eleétric matter defcending on the earth, 
would by its explofion ruin a large tract of country ; 
and there is no probability that when engendered in 
fuch a rare atmofphere it could break through the 
whole body of grofs and denfe air which lies between 
thefe regions and the earth, and which we know re- 
fits the paflage of the eleétric fluid very ftrongly. 
Notwithftanding this, there is no impoflibility that the 
atmofphere may. be eletrified to a great degree by: 
fuch a meteor pafling over it; and thus ele¢trical ap- 
pearances may attend thefe bodies without any actual 
emiffion of their fubftance, as Dr Blagden fuppofes. “ If 
there be really (fays he) any hiffing noife heard while 
the meteors are pafling, it feems explicable on no 
other fuppofition than that of ftreams of electric mat- 
ter iffuing from them, and reaching the earth with a 
velocity equal to that of the meteor, namely, in two or 
three feconds. Accordingly, in one of our late me- 
teors, the hiffing was compared to. that. of eleCtricity 
iffwing from a conduétor. The fparks flying off- fo 
perpetually from the body of fire-balls may poflibly have 
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fome connection with thefe ftreams. In the fame man- 
ner the found of explofions may perhaps be brought tous 
quicker than if it were propagated to us by the air alone. 
Should thefe ideas be well founded, the change of direc- 
tion, which meteors feem at times to undergo, may pof- 
fibly be influenced by the ftate of the furface of the earth 
over which they are pafling, and to which the ftreams 
are fuppofed to reach. A fimilar caufe may occafion 
the apparent explofion, the opening of more. channels 
giving new vent and motion to the ele¢tric. fluid. 
May not the deviation and explofion which appear to 
have taken place inthe fire-ball of the 18th of Augutt 
over Lincolnfhire, have been determined by its ap- 
proach towards the fens, and an attraction produced 
by that large body of moifture ?” 

The explofion mentioned by our author over Lin- 
colnfhire does not feem to have been the only one 
which happened during the courfe of this meteor. Se- 
veral people heard reports after it had vanifhed; and 
thefe were fometimes fingle and fometimes double. At 


_Edinburgh two reports were heard, the one immediate- 


ly following the other, at the diftance of fix or feven 
minutes after the meteor had paffed. ‘T'hefe reports no 
doubt indicated a temporary diffolution of the body ; 
but it is by’no means probable that the diffolution could 
have taken place either on account’ of the ftate of the 
earth or atmofphere. We muft confider that both 
earth and atmofphere are always full of electric fluid ; 
and if there happens-to be what is called a deficiency (a) 
intone of them, the other inftantly fupplies it. It is 
impoffible, therefore, that either the earth or atmo- 
{phere could receive fuch an immenfe additional quan- 
tity in one part without a vent being provided for it 
fomewhere elfe. In thunder-ftorms we naturally con- 
clude that vaft quantity of eleGtrical matter is put in 
motion ; but from the effects of lightning it appears 
that this quantity mutt be very triflmg in comparifon 
with what the meteor we now f{p@ak of contained. A 
violent flafh of lightning has been known to perforate 
a looking-glafs, and make only a hole of about an inch 
Now we have no-reafon to fuppofe that the 
flafh, tremendous as it might appear to our eyes, was. 
any other than an eleétric {park of an inch in diame- 
ter. The meteor, on the other hand, appears not to 
have been lefs than a mile in diameter; fo that the 
difproportion betwixt. it and a fingle flafh of lightning 
appears almoft beyond calculation; and we may rea- 
fonably conclude that it could not have beem equalled 
by 10,000 thunder-ftorms. Had this amazing body 
of eleCtric fire defcended through the atmofphere and 
diffipated itfelf on the fens of Lincolnfhire, it muft 
have produced the moft violent and unheard of effects, . 
not only in that place, but probably throughout the 
whole ifland. Its diffipation muft therefore have been 
in the higher regions, where there was ample {pace to 
receive it ; and where its explofion, whatever concuf- 
fion it might make among the etherial matter itfelf, 
could not affe€t our earth or atmofphere in any re-. 
markable 


(a) A real deficiency can never happen with regard to the eletric fluid in any fubftance whatever, as is 
fhown at large under the article Etecrriciry, as well as many others in this work... What feems a deficiency is 


only when the fluid has a tendency to circulate. 


In this cafe, as the motion mutt begia:imone place:and return 


from another, the place where it. begins feems to be deficient, becaufe the fluid is going away from.it; while 
that from which it returns feems, for a fimilar reafon, to have too much. 
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markable degree. Its re-appearance was owing to the 
fame tendency in the fluid to circulate which had ori- 
ginally produced it; and which probably was the vio- 
lent earthquake in Calabria and the eruption in Ice- 
land. See EarTuQuake, n® 111. 

3. Another argument adduced by Dr Blagden in 
favour of the eleétrical origin of fire-balls, is their con- 
netion with the aurora borealis, and the refemblance 
they bear to thefe phenomena, which are now almoft 
univerfally allowed to be eleGtrical.  Inftances (fays 
he) are recorded, where northern lights have been feen 
to join, and form luminous balls, darting about with 
great velocity, and even leaving a train behind them 
like the common fire-balls. This train I take to be 
nothing elfe but the rarefied air left in fuch an electri- 
fied ftate as to be luminous; and fome ftreams of the 
northern lights are very much like it.” The aurora 
borealis appears to occupy as high, if not a higher re- 
gion above the furface of the earth, as may be judged 
from the very diftant countries to which it has been 
vifible at the fame time: indeed the great accumula- 
tion of ele€tric matter feems to lie beyond the verge 
of our atmofphere, as eftimated by the ceflation of 
twilight. Alfo with the northern lights a hiffing noife 
is {aid to be heard in fome very cold climates ; Gme- 
lin fpeaks of it in the moft pointed terms, as frequent 
® See Auro and very loud in. the north-eaftern parts of Siberia * ; 
wa Borealis. and other travellers have related fimilar facts.” 

4. Our author thinks that the ftrongeft argument 
for the ele¢trical origin of thefe meteors is the direc- 
tion of their courfe, which is conftantly either from 
the north or north-weft quarter of the heavens, or to- 
wards it; or, as our author thinks, nearly in the di- 
reCtion of. the magnetical meridian. Such a courfe, 
however, feems only to belong to the very large fire- 
balls of which we now fpeak ; the fmaller ones, called 
Falling Svars, being moved in all directions; ‘* perhaps 
({ays the Do€tor), becaufe they come further within the 
verge of our atmofphere, and are thereby expofed to 
the aGion of extraneous caufes. ‘That the fmaller fort 
of meteors, fuch as fhooting ftars, are really lower 
| down in the atmofphere, is rendered very probable by 
| their {wifter apparent motion: perhaps it is this very 
| circumftance which occafions them to be {maller, the 
eleGtric fluid being more divided in more refifting air. 


«Fire. 


But as thofe mafles of eleftric matter which move 

where there is {carce any refiftance, fo generally affe& 

‘the dire@tion of the magnetic meridian, the ideas which 

have been entertained of fome analogy between thefe 
| two obfcure powers of nature feem not altogether 
| without foundation. If the foregoing conjectures be 
jut, diftiné& regions are allotted to the electrical phe- 
nomena of our atmofphere. Here below we have thun- 
der and lightning, from the unequal diftribution of 
the eleGric fluid among the clouds; in the loftier re- 
gions, whither the clouds never reach, we have the 
various gradations of falling ftars ; till, beyond the li- 
mits of our corpufcular atmofphere, the fluid is put in- 
to motion in fufficient maffes, to hold a determined 
courfe, and exhibit the different appearances of what 
we call fire-balls ; and probably at a flill greater eleva- 
tion above the earth, the electricity accumulates in a 
lighter and lefs condenfed form, to produce the wonder- 
fully diverfified ftreams and corufcations of the aurora 
borealis.” 
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The paper from whence thefe extracts are taken was Fire. 
written before Mr Morgan’s account of the non-con- j 
ducting power of a perfect vacuum made its appear- 
ance. An abftra& of his arguments on this fubje& is 
given under the article Evecrricity, n° 130—137. 


_and their infufficiency to prove the point intended, is 


fhown under the fame article, n° 277. Under that 
article, we have only mentioned the deficiency in 
Mr Morgan’s argument, without adducing any po- 
fitive proof to the contrary. Such a proof, how- 
ever, is offered by the meteor in queftion, or by others 
of the fame nature. Dr Halley, {peaking of the fire- 
ball of 1719, the height of which he calculated at very 
little lefs than 70 miles, expreffes his furprife that 
found fhould be propagated through a medium near 
300,000 times rarer than the common air, and the 
next thing to a perfe€&t vacuum. Now it remains, and 
for ever will remain, to be proved, that Mr Morgan’s 
moft perfe@ vacuum, formed by boiling quickfilver in 
a tube “ever fo long, contains a medium more than 
300,000 times rarer than the common atmofphere. 
From Mr Cavallo’s experiments * it appears, that when ° See Elzc- 
air is only rarefied 1000 times, the eletric light is ‘ri, 
exceflively weak ; fo that there is not the lealt proba- n° 14%. 
bility that in an-aerial medium 300,000 times rarer 
than the prefent, if indecd fuch a medium can exift, 
there could be any light made vifible in the ordinary 
experiments. We fee, however, by the many ex- 
amples of meteors which have occurred at prodigious 
heights in the atmofphere, that the electric light in 
fuch a rarefied atmofphere is not only vifible, but aéts 
as vigoroufly in every refpect as if it were on the fur- 
face of the earth. This circumftance therefore affords 
a complete demonftration of the fallacy of Mr Mor- 
gan’s argument, and a direct proof that the eleétric 
fluid pervades fpace as completely divelted of air as 
the beft artificial vacuum we can make; nay, where it 
is generally believed by mathematicians that the at- 
mofphere has ceafed altogether. His other arguments 
drawn @ priori are {till more inconclufive than that we 
have juft mentioned. He tells us, that if a vacuum’ 
was a conductor, the whole quantity of ele@tric matter 
contained in the earth and atmofphere would be per- 
petually flying off through the regions of infinite fpace, 
as being furrounded by a boundlefs conductor. But 
even this does not follow, though we fhould fuppofe 
thefe regions to be an abfolute vacuity; for we know 
that electricity does not fly to a condudting fubttance 
merely becaufe it is a conductor, but becaufe it opens 
a paflage to fome place whither it has a tendency to 
go though the conductor was not there. Now, on 
the prefent hypothedis, as the conductor would lead to 
no place to which the ele¢tric matter had any previous 
tendency, we cannot affign any reafon.why it fhould 
acquire a tendency to fly off merely on account of the 
neighbourhood of aconductor, even though boundlefs. 
His other objetion (that, on the fuppofition of a 
vacuum being capable of conduéting eleétricity, the 
whole {pace in the univerfe would be filled with clec- 
tric fluid) may be admitted in its fulleft extent, with- 
out any detriment whatever to {cience: and indeed, if 
we allow the electric fluid to be only a modification of 
the light of the fun, as is rendered very probable un- 
der the article Erectriciry, fe. vi. as well as that 


of Fine, and many others in various places of this 


bs Ser work, 
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work, we muft owht that the whole univerfe is filled 
with it. The meteors in queftion then will be no other 
than difcharges of eleGtricity from one part of the ce- 
leftial {paces to another, fimilar to the difcharges be- 
tween the pofitive and negative fide of an eletrified 
bottle; thus intimating, that a circulation has taken 
place in the fluid, which the meteor at once com- 
pletes and puts an end to. See the article Mrrzo- 
ROLOGY. 

Belides thefe already juft mentioned of fuch vat 
magnitude, there are others much fimaller and nearer the 
furface of the earth, rolling upon it, or falling upon 
it, exploding with violence, as is the cafe with thofe 
which appear in the time of thunder, and frequently 
produce mifchievous effects. One of thefe is mention- 
ed by fome authors as falling in a ferene evening in the 
land of Jamaica; exploding as foon as it touched the 
furface of the ground, and making a confiderable hole 
init. Another is mentioned by Dr Prieftley as rolling 
along the furface of the fea, then rifing and ftriking the 
top-maft of a man of war, exploding, and damaging 
the fhip. In like manner we hear of an eletrified 
cloud at Java in the Eaft Indies; whence, without any 
thunder ftorm, there iffued a vaft number of fire-balls, 
which did incredible mifchief. This laft phenomenon 
points out to us the true origin of balls of this kind, 
viz. an exceflive accumulation of electricity in one part, 
or a violent tendency to circulate, when at the fame 
time the place where the motion begins is at fo’ great a 
diftance, or meets with other obftacles of fuch a na- 
ture, that it cannot ealily get thither. Urged on, how- 
ever, by the vehement preffure from behind, it is for- 
ced to leave its place ; but being equally unable to 
difplace the great quantity of the fame fluid, which 
has no inclination to move the fame way with itfelf, it 
is colleGted into balls, which run hither and thither, ac- 
cording as they meet with conductors capable of lead- 
ing them, into fome part of the circle. This is even 
confirmed by an experiment related at the end of Dr 
Prieflley’s fifth volume on Air. Herelates, that a gen- 
tleman having charged, with a very powerful machine, 
a jar, which had the wire fupporting the knob of a 
confiderable length, and paffed through a glafs-tube, a 
globe of fire was feen to iffue out of it. This globe 
gradually afcended up the glafs-tube tillit came to the 
top of the knob, where it fettled, turning fwiftly on 
its axis, and appearing like a red-hot iron ball of three 
quarters of an inch diameter. On continuing to turn 
the machine, it gradually defcended into the jar; which 
it had no fooner done, than there enfued a moft vio- 
lent explofion and flafh, the jar being difcharged and 
broken at the fame time. ‘This experiment, however, 
is fingular in its kind ; for neither the gentleman who 
performed it, nox any other, has yet been able to re- 
peat it. Single as it is, however, we may yet gather 
from it, that a fire-ball will be the confequence of a 
very violent electrification of any fubftance, provided 
at the fame time that the air be in a very non-conduc- 
ting ftate, fo that the eleCtricity may not evaporate 
into it as faft as it is collected; for this would produce 
only lucid ftreams and flafhes, as in the common expe- 
riments with the Leyden phial: and it is probably an 


jnattention to this circumftance which has hitherto: 


prevented the repetition of the experiment above-men- 
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tioned. The cafe is the fame in thunder-ftorms, where 
aa exceflive accumulation of ele&tric matter always 
produces fire-balls, the moft mifchievous kind of light- 
ning, as is explained. under that article. 

With regard to the ufes which fire-balls ferve in the 
fyftem of nature, it is plain that they are the means 
of preferving the equilibrium inthe eleétric fluid in the 
atmofphere, which would otherwife produce the moit 
dreadful tempefts. . Under the article 4urora Borealis, 
it is fhown why there muft be a conitant current of e- 
Jectric matter through the bowels of the earth from the: 
@juator to the poles, and from the poles to the equa- 
tor through the atmofphere. The great meteors ferve 
for keeping up the’ equilibrium in this great atmofphe- 
rical current, while the fmaller ones anfwer a like pur- 
pofe in the general mafs of electric matter difperfed 
over the furface of the earth, ‘and therefore are feen to 
move in all directions, ‘as the equilibrium happens to 
require them in different parts. With regard to thofe 
which are obferved in the lower regions of the earth, 
or rolling on the furface of the ground itfelf, they un- 
doubtedly anfwer purpofes of ‘a fimilar kind in thefe 
lower regions; for as fire-balls in general are produced 
by a great excefs of electricity in one place, there mutt 
of courfe be an equal deficiency in another ; and te 
reftore the equilibrium, or, to {peak more properly, to 
prevent a dangerous commotion from taking place 
throughout the whole mafs of electric fluid, the fire- 
ball breaks forth, and either puts attop at once to the 
difturbance by an explofion, or by a filent and invifible 
evaporation. From fome accounts indeed it would 
feem that even the large celeftial meteors detached 
part of their fubftance to accomplifh this purpofe ; 
though, for the reafons already given,’ it would feem 
more probable that they operated by ele¢trifying the 
atmofphere, or fetting the fluid contained in it in mo- 
tion, fo as to produce fmall fire-balls'of itfelf, rather 
than by detaching any part of their own bodies to fuch 
a diftance. Dr Blagden, in the paper above quoted, 
gives an account of an appearance of this kind. It was 
defcribed in a letter to Sir Jofeph Banks from: the 
Abbé Mann, dire&or of the academy at Bruffels. « It 
happened (fays the Abbé) at Mariekercke, a {mall vil- 
lage on the coaft, about half a mile weft of Oftend. 
The curate of the village was fitting in the dufk of 
the evening with a friend, when:a fudden light fur- 
prifed them, and, immediately safter a fmall ball of 
light-coloured flame came through»a: broken pane of 
glafs, crofled the room where they were fitting, and 
fixed itfelf on the chink of a door:oppofite to the win- 
dow where it entered, and there died gradually away. 
It appeared to bea kind of phofphoric light carried a- 
long by the current of air. The curate and his friend, 
greatly furprifed at what they faw, apprehended fire 
in the neighbourhood ; but going out, found that the 
fire which had come in through the window had. been 
detached from a large meteor in its paffage.”? vit 

Fire-Cocks. Churchwardens in London and with- 
in the bills of mortality, are to fix fire-cocks at proper 
diftances in ftreets, and keep a large engine and hand- 
engine for extinguifhing fire, under the penalty of rol. 
ftat. 6 Ann. ¢c. 31. 

On the breaking out of any fire in London.or Weft- 
minfter, the conftables and beadles of parifhes fhall re- 

pair 
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pair to the place with their ftaves, and affit in ex- 


‘tinguifhing it, and caufe the people to work for that 


end, &c. 

Firs-Engine. See Steam-Engine. 

Fire-Flair, in ichthyology. See Raya. 

Fire-Flies, a {pecies of flies common in Guiana, of 
which there are two fpecies.. Te largeft is more than 
an inch in length, having a very large head connected 
with the body by a joint of a particular ftru€ture, with 
which at fome times it makes a loud knock, particular- 
ly when laid on its back. The fly has two feelers. or 
horns, two wings, and fix legs. Under its belly is a 
circular patch, which, in the dark, fhines like a candle; 
and on each fide of the head near the eyes is a promi- 
nent, globular, luminous body, in fize about one-third 
larger than a muftard feed. Each of thefe bodies is like 
a living ftar, emitting a bright, and not fmall, light ; 
fince two or three of thefe animals, put into a glafs- 
veffel, afford light fufficient to read without difficulty, 
if placed clofe to the book. When the fly is dead, 
thefe bodies will {till afford confiderable light, tho’ it 
is lefs vivid than before; and if bruifed, and rubbed 
over the hands or face, they become luminous in the 
dark, like a board fmeared over with Englifh phofpho- 


rus. They have a reddifh-brown.or chefnut colour; and 


live in rotten trees in the day, but are always abroad 


in the night. The other kind is not more than halfas 
large as the former: their light proceeds from under 
their wings, and is feen only when they are elevated, 
like {parks of fire appearing or difappearing at every 
fecond. Of thefe the air is full in the night, tho’ they 


- are never feen inthe day. They are common not only 


in the fouthern, but in the northern parts of America, 
during the fummer. 

Fire-Lock, or Fufil, a {mall gun which fires witha 
flint. It is diftinguifhed from an old mufket,. or 
match-lock, which was fired with a match. The fire- 
lock is now in common ufe in the European armies. 

_ Fire-Philofophers, or Philofophi per ignem, a fanatical 
f{e& of philofophers who appeared towards the clofe of 
the 16tb century, and made a figure in almoft all the 
countries of Europe.’ The diftinguifhing tenet from 
which they derived this appellation was, that the inti- 
mate effenees of natural things were only to be known 
by the’ trying efforts of fire, dire€ted in a chemical 
procefs.. They were alfo called Theofophifis, from 
their declaring againft human reafon as a dangerous 
and deceitful guide, and reprefenting a divine and fu- 
pernatural illumination as the only means of arriving 
at truth: they were likewife denominated Paracelfi/ts, 
from the name of Paracelfus, the eminent phyfician and 
chemift, who was the chief ornament and leader of this 
extraordinary fet. It was patronifed in England by 
Robert Flood or Fludd, who endeavoured to illuftrate 
the philofophy of Paracelfus in a great number of trea- 
tifes; in France, it was zealoufly propagated by Ri- 
vier; in Denmark, by Severinus; in Germany, by 
Kunrath, an eminent phyfician of Drefden; and in 
other countries by warm and fuccefsful votaries, who 
affumed a ftriking air of piety and devotion, and pro- 
pofed to themfelves no other end than the advance- 
ment of the divine glory, and the reftoration of peace 
and concord in a divided«church: accordingly they 
were joined by feveral perfons eminent for their piety, 
and diftinguifhed by their zeal for the advancement of 
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true religion. One of the moft celebrated of thefe was 
Daniel Hoffman, profeffor of divinity in the univer- 
fity of Helmftadt, who, availing himfelf of fome un- 
guarded paflages in the writings of Luther, extrava- 
gantly maintained, that philofophy was the mortal e- 
nemy of religion; that truth was divifible into two 
branches, the philofophical and theological ; and that 
what was true in philofophy was falfe in theology. 
Hoffman was afterwards obliged, by the interpofition of 
Henry Julius, duke of Brunfwick, to retract his invec- 
tives againft philofophy, and to acknowledge in the 
moft open manner the harmony and union of found 
philofophy with true and genuine theology. 

Firs- Places are contrivances for communicating heat 
to rooms, and alfo for anfwering various purpofes of 
art and manufacture. See Cuimney, Furnace, and 
STOVE. 

The late ingenious Dr Franklin, having recount- 
ed the inconveniences and advantages of fire-places 
in common ufe, propofes a new contrivance for this 
purpofe, called the Penn/ylvania jire-place. 1. This 


machine confifts of a bottom-place or hearth-piece 


Fire. 


(fee fig. 1.) with a rifing moulding before for a fen- Plate 
: bis It 
der, two perforated ears F, G, far receiving two CXCII 


f{erew-rods; a long air-hole aa, through which the 
outward air pafies into an air-box ; and three {moke-~ 
holes reprefented by dark {quares in BC, thro’ which 
the {moke defcends and paifes away; befides, double 
ledges for receiving between them the lower edges of 
the other plates. 2. A back plate without holes, and 
furnifhed with a pair of ledges to receive, 3. The two 
fide-plates, each of which has a pair of ledges to re- 
ceive the fide-edges of the front plate, with a fhoulder 
on which it retts; two pair of ledges to receive the 
fide-edges of the two middle. plates which form the 
air-box, and an oblong air-hole near the top, through 
which the air warmed in the box is difcharged into the 
room, and a wing or bracket as H, anda {mall hole 
as R, for the. axis of the regifler to tura in. See 
fig. 2. which reprefents one of thefe. plates. 4. An 
air-box, compofed of the two middle plates DE and 
FG, tig. 3. and 4. The firft has five thin ledges or 
partitions caft on it, the edges of which are received 
into fo many pair of ledges caft in the other: the tops 
of all the cavities formed by thefe thin deep ledges are 
alfo covered by a ledge of the fame form and depth calt 
with them; fo that when the plates are put together, 
and the joints luted, there is 20 communication be- 
tween the air-box and the fmoke. In the windiag 
paflages of this box, frefh air is warmed as it pafles in- 
to the room. 5. A front-plate, which is arched on 
the under fide, and ornamented with foliages, &c. 
6. A top plate, with a pair of ears 17, N, (fig. 5.) 
anfwerable to thofe in the bottom plate, and perfora- 
ted for the fame purpofe. It has alfo a pair of ledges 
running round the under fide to receive the top edges 
of the front, back, and fide plates. The air-box does 
not reach up to the top-plate by 24 inches. 

All thefe plates are of caft iron; and when they are 
all in their proper places, they are bound firmly toge- 
ther by a pair of flender rods of wrought iron with 
{crews, and the machine appears as infig. 5. There 
are alfo two thin plates of wrought iron, viz. 7, The 
fhutter, which is of fuch a length and breadth as to 
clofe well the opening of the fire-place, and ferving to 

blow 
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blow up the fire, and to fecure it in the night. It is 
raifed or depreffed by means of two brafs knobs, and 
flides in a groove left between the foremolt ledge of the 
fide plates and the face of the front plate. 8. The 
regilter, which is placed between the back plate and 


-air-box, and furnifhed with @ key ; fo that it may be 


turned on its axis, and made to lie in any pofition be- 
tween level and upright. The operation of this ma- 
chine, and the method of fixing it, may be underftood 
by obferving the profile of the chimney and fire-places 
in fig..6... 44 is the mantle-piece or breaft of the 
chimney; C the funnel; B the falfe back, made of 
brick-work in the chimney, four inches or more from 
the true back, -from the top of which.a clofing is to 
be made over to the breaft of the chimney, that no air 
may  pafs into the chimney except that which goes un- 
der the falfe back, and up behind it; EZ the true back 
of the chimney; 7 the top of the fire-place; F' the 


front of it; 4 the place where the fire is made; D 


the air-box ; & the hole in the fide plate, thro’ which 
the warmed air is difcharged out of the air-box into 
the room; # the hollow, formed by removing fome 
bricks from the hearth under the bottom plate filled 
with frefh air, entering at the paflage /, and afcend- 
ing into the air-box through the air-hole in the bot- 
tom plate near G, the partition in the hollow, defign- 
ed to keep the air and {moke apart; P the paflage un- 
der the falfe back, and part of the hearth for the 
{moke ; and the arrows in the figure fhow the courfe 
of the fmoke. The fire being made at 4, the flame 
and fmoke will afcend, ftrike the top 7, and give it 
a confiderable heat ; the fmoke will turn over the air- 
box, and defcend between it and the back plate to the 
holes near G in the bottom plate, heating in its paf- 
fage all the plates of the machine; it will then proceed 
under and behind the falfe back, and rife into the 
chimney. The air of the room contiguous to the fe- 
veral plates, and warmed by them, becomes {pecifical- 
ly lighter than the other air in the room, and is obli- 
ged to rife; but being prevented by the clofure over 
the fire-place from going up the chimney, is forced 
out into the room, and rifing by the mantle-piece to 
the ceiling, is again driven down gradually by the 
fteam of newly-warmed air that follows; and thus the 
whole room becomes in a little time equally warmed. 
The air alfo, warmed under the bottom plate and in 
the air-box, rifes and comes out of the holes in the 


fide plates, and thus warming and continually changing 


the air of the room. In the clofing of the chimney a 
{quare opening for a trap-door fhould be left for 
the {weeper to go up: the door may be made of flate or 
tin, and fo placed, that by turning up againit the back 
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of the chimney when open, it clofes the vacancy be- 
hind the falfe back, and fhoots the foot that falls in 
{weeping out upon the hearth. It will alfo be conve- 
nient to have a {mall hole, about five or fix inches 
{quare, cut near the ceiling thro’ into the funnel, and 
provided with a thutter; by occafionally opening which, 
the heated air of the room and fmoke of tobacco, &c. 
may be carried off without incommoding the company. 
For’a farther account of the manner of ufing this fire- 
place, the advantages attending it, anfwers to ob- 
jections, and directions to the brick-layer in fixing it, 
the curious reader may confult Franklin’s Letters and 
Papers on Philofophical Subje€ts, p. 284—318. edit. 
1769. 

#rez- Pots, in the military art, fmall earthen pots, 
into which is put a charged grenade, and over that 
powder enough till the grenade is covered; then the 
pot is covered with a piece of parchment, and two pie- 
ces of match acrofs lighted: this pot being thrown by 
a handle of matches where it is defigned, it breaks and 
fires the powder, and burns all that is near it, avd 
likewife fires the powder in the grenade, which ought 
to have no fufe, to the end its operations may be the 
quicker. 

fire. Reeds. See the next article, Note fcr) 

Fire-Ship, an old veffel filled with combuttible ma- 
terials, and fitted with grappling irons to hook, and fet 
fire to, the enemies fhips in battle, &c. 

As there is nothing particular in the conftru@ion of 
this thip, except the apparatus by which the fire’ is in- 
{tantly conveyed from one part to another, and from 
thence to the enemy, it will be fufficient to deferibe 
the fire-room, where thefe combuftibles are enclofed, 
together with the inftruments neceflary to grapple the 
fhip intended to be deftroyed. 

The fire-room is built between decks, and limited on 
the after part by a bulk-head, L, behind the main- 
maft, from which it extends quite forward, as re- 
prefented in Plate CKCIII. The train inclofed in 
this apartment is contained in a variety of wooden 
troughs, D, G, which interfe& each other in different 
parts of the fhip’s length; being fupported at proper 
diftances by crofs-pieces and ftanchions. On each fide 
of the fhip are fix or feven ports, H, about 18 inches 
broad and 15 inches high; and having their lids to 
open downward, contrary to the ufual method. 

Againit every port is placed an iron chamber (A), 
which, at the time of firing the fhip, blows out the 
port-lid, and opens a paflage for the flame. Imme- 
diately under the main and fore-fhrouds is fixed a 
wooden funnel 47; whofe lower end communitates 
with a fire-barrel (B), by which the flame paffing thro’ 
3% the 
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(a) The iron-chambers are 10 inches long and 3.5 in diameter. They are breeched againft a piece of 


wood fixed acrofs the ports, and let into another a littlé higher. 


When loaded, they are almoft filled with 


coin- powder, and have a wooden tompion well driven into their muzzles. They are primed with a fmall piece. 
of quick-match thruft through their vents into the powder, with a part of it hanging out. When the 
ports are blown open by means of the iron-chambers, the port-lids either fall downward, or are carried away 


by the explofion. 


(8) The fire-barrels ought tobe of a cylindrical form, as moft fuitable to contain the reeds with which they are 
filled, and more convenient for ftowing them between the troughs in the fire-room. Their infide chambers fhould 
mot be lefs than 21 inches, and 30 inches is {ufficient for their length. ‘The bottom parts are firft well ftored 
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the funnel is conduéted to the fhrouds. Between the 
funnels, which are likewife called fire-trunks, are two 
{cuttles, or fmall holes in the upper deck, ferving alfo 
to let out the flames. Both funnels mutt be ftopped 
with plugs, and have fail-cloth or canvas nailed clofe 
over them, to prevent any accident happening from a- 
bove to the combuttibles laid below. 

The ports, funnels, and fcuttles, not only commu- 
nicate the flames to the outfide and upper-works of 
the fhip and her rigging; but likewife open a paflage 
for the inward air, confined in the fire-room, which is 
thereby expanded fo as to force impetuoufly through 
thofe out-lets, and prevent the blowing up of the decks, 
which maft of neceffity happen from fuch a fudden 
and violent rarefaGtion of the air as will then be pro- 
duced. 

On each fide of the bulk-head behind is cut a hole 
L, of fufficient fize to admit a trough of the fame di- 
menfions as the others. A leading trough, LI, whofe 
foremoft end communicates with another trough with- 
in the fire-room, isAaid clofe to this opening, from 


-whence it extends obliquely to a fally-port /, cut thro’ 


the fhip’s fide. The decks and troughs are well co- 
vered with melted rofin. At the time of the firing 
either of the leading troughs, the flame is immediately 
conveyed to the oppofite fide of the fhip, whereby both 
fides burn together. 

The. fpaces NV, 0, behind the fire-room, reprefent 
the cabins of the lieutenant and mafter, one of which 
is on the ftarboard, and the other on the larboard fide. 
The captain’s cabin, which is feparated from thefe by 
a bulk-head, is exhibited alfo by P. 

Four of the eight fire-barrels are placed under the 
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four fire-trunks; and the other four between them, 
two on each fide the fire-fcuttles, where they are fe- 
curely cleated to the deck. The longeft reeds (c) are 
put into the fore and aft troughs, and tied down: the 
fhorteft reeds are laid in the troughs athwart, and tied 
down alfo. The bavins (p), dipped at one end, are 
tied faft to the troughs over the reeds, and the curtains 
are nailed up to the beams, in equal quantities, on each 
fide of the fire-room. 

The remainder of the reeds are placed in a pofition 
nearly upright, at all the angles of every {quare in the 
fire-room, and there tied down. If any reeds are left, 
they are to be put round the fire-barrels, and other va- 
cant places, and there tied faft. 


Inftructions to prime. 


Taxe up all your reeds, one after another, and 
ftrow a little compofition at the bottom of all the 
troughs under the reeds, and then tie them gently down 
again: next {trow compofition upon the upper part of 
the reeds throughout the fire-room; and upon the faid 
compofition lay double quick-match upon all the 
reeds, in all the troughs: the remainder of the com- 
pofition ftrow over all the fire-room, and then lay your 
bavins loofe. 

Catt off all the covers of the fire-barrels, and hang 
the quick-match loofe over their fides, and place lead- 
ers of quick-match from the reeds into the barrels, and 
from thence into tne vent of the chambers, in fuch a 
manner as to be certain of their blowing open the 
ports, and fetting fire to the barrels. T'wo troughs of 
communication from each door of the fire-room to the 
fally-ports, muift be laid with a {trong leader of quick- 

match, 


with fhort double-dipped reeds placed upright ; and the remaining vacancy is filled with fire-barrel compofition 
well mixed and melted, and then poured over them. The compofition ufed for this purpofe is a mafs of ful- 


phur, pitch, tar, and tallow. 


There are five holes, of three-fourths inch in diameter and three inches deep, formed in the top of the 


compofition while it 
fides of the barrel. 

fufe-compofition, which is 
quick-match twice doubled. 
muft be driven. home with mealed powder. 


is yet warm ; one being in the centre, and the other four at equal ditances round the 
When the compofition is cold and hard, the barrel is primed by. filling thofe holes with 
firmly driven into them, fo as to leave a little vacancy at the top to admit a¥itrand of | 
The centre-hole contains two ftrands at their whole length; and every ftrand 
The loofe ends of the quick-match being then laid within the bar- 


rel, the whole is covered with a dipped curtain, faftencd. on with a hoop that flips over the.head of the barrel, 


_ to which it is nailed. 


The barrels fhould be made very itrong, not only to {upport the weight of the compofition before firing, 


-when they are moved or carried from place to place, but to keep them together whilft burning : for if the ftaves 


are too light and thin, fo as to burn very foon, the remaining compofition will tumble out and be diffipated, 
and the intention of the barrels, to carry the flame aloft, will accordingly be fruftrated. 
The curtain is a piece of coarfe canvas, nearly a yar@in breadth and length, thickened with melted compo- 


fition, and covered with faw-duft on both fides. 
(c) The reeds are made up 

tied together in two places. 

which are four feet, 


in {mall bundles of about a foot in circumference, «cut even at both ends, and 
They are diftinguifhed into two kinds, viz. the long and fhort ; the former of 
and the latter two feet five inches in length. One part of them are fingly dipped, i.e. at ~ - 


one end: the reft are dipped at both ends in a kettle of melted compofition. After being immerfed:about fe- 


ven or eight inches in this preparation, and then drained, they are fprinked over with pulverifed: fulphur upon » 


a tanned hide, 


(p) The bavins are made of birch, heath, or other brufh-wood, . which is tough and readily kindled. They 


are ufually two or three 


burn more fiercely. 
fulphur. - 


feet in length, and have all their bufh-ends lying ene way, the other ends being tied © 
together with {mall cords. They are dipped in compofition at the bufh-ends, whofe branches are afterwards : 
confined by the hand, to prevent them from breaking off by moving about; and alfo to make them: 
After being dipped inthe fame manner as the recds, they alfo are fprinkled with 
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match, four or five times double: alfo a crofs-piece to 
go from the fally-port, when the hip is fired, to the 
communication trough, laid with leaders of quick- 
match, that.the fire may be communicated in both fides 
at once. 

What quick-match is left place fo that the fire may 
be: communicated to all parts of the room at once, 
efpecially about the ports and fire-barrels, and fee that 
the chambers are well and frefh primed. [N. B. The 
port-fire ufed for firing the fhip, burns about 12 mi- 
nutes. Great care mutt be taken to have no powder 
on board when the fhip is fired. ], 

The fheer-hooks (reprefented by 4) are fitted fo 
as to faften on the yard-arms of the fire-fhip, where 
they hook the enemy’s rigging. ‘The fire-grapplings, 
(B.) are either fixed on the yard-arms, or thrown 
by hand, having a chain to confine the flips together, 
or faften thofe inftruments wherever neceffary. 

When the commanding officer of a fleet difplays the 
fignal to prepare for action, the fire-fhips fix their 
fheer-hooks, and difpofe their grapplings in readinefs. 
The battle being begun, they proceed immediately to 
prime, and prepare their fire-works. When they are 
ready for grappling, they inform the admiral thereof 
by a particular fignal. 

To avoid being difabled by the enemy’s cannon du- 
ring a general engagement, the fire-fhips continue 
fufficiently diftant from their line of battle, either to 
windward or to leeward. 

They cautioufly fhun the openings or intervals of 
the line, where they would be direétly expofed to the 
enemy’s fire, from which they are covered by lying on 
the oppofite fide of their own fhips. They are atten- 
tively to obferve the fignals of the admiral or his feconds, 
in order to put their defigns immediately in execution. 

Although no fhip of the line fhould be previoufly 
appointed to protect any fire-fhip, except a few of the 
fmalleft particularly deftined to this fervice, yet the fhip 
before whom fhe pafles in order to approach the ene- 
my, fhould efcort her thither, and aflif her with an 
armed boat, or whatever fuccour may be neceffary in 
her fituation. 

The captain of the fire-fhip fhould himfelf be parti- 
cularly attentive that the above inftructions are punc- 
tually executed, and that the yards may be fo braced 
when he falls along-fide of the fhip intended to be de- 
ftroyed, that the fheer-hooks and grapplings faftened 
to the yard-arms, &c. may effeCtually hook the enemy. 
He is expected to be the laft perfon who quits the 
veffel ; and being furnifhed with every neceffary affift- 
ance and fupport, his reputation will 
on the fuccefs of his enterprife. 

Lambent Fires, as the fhining of meat at certain 
feafons, the luminoufnefs of the fea, of infects, va- 
pours, &c. See the articles Licut, Puotas Me- 
pusA, Nereis, Firs-Flies, Grow-Worm, &c. 

Port-Fira. See Port-Fire. 

Spur-Fira. See Spur- Fire. 

Firz-Works, ace preparations made of gunpowder, 
fulphur, and other inflammable and combuttible ingre- 
dients, ufed on occafion of public rejoicings and other 
folemnities. 

The invention of fire-works is by M. Mahudel at- 
tributed to the Florentines and people of Sienna; who 
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found out likewife the method of adding decoratioris 
to them of itatues, with fire iffuing from their eyes. 
and mouths. 

The art of preparing and managing thefe is called 
pyrotechny. See Pyrotecuny. 

FIRING, in the military art, denotes the difcharge 
of the fire-arms; and its object is to do the utmok 
execution to the enemy. 

The prefent method of firing by platoons is faid toe 
‘have been invented by Guttavus Adolphus, and firtt 
ufed about the year 1618: the reafon commonly given 
for this method is, that a conftant fire may be always 
kept up. ‘There are three different ways of platoon 
firing ; viz. flanding, advancing, and retreating. But 
“previous to every kind of firing, each regiment or bat- 
talion muft be told off in’grand divifions, fubdivifions, 
and platoons, exclufively of the grenadiers, which form 
two fubdivifions or four platoons of themfelves. In 
firing ttanding, either by divifions or platoons, the firk 
fire-is from the divilion or platoon on the right; the 
fecond fire from the left; the third from the right 
again ; and fo on alternately, till the fring comes to 
the centre platoon, which is generally called the colour 
platoon, and does not fire, remaining as a referve for 
the colours. V'iring advancing is performed in the fame 
manner, with this addition, that before either divifion 
or platoon fires, it advances three paces forward. Firing 
retreating varies from either of the former methods ; 
for before either divifion or platoon fires, if they are 
marching from the enemy, it mutt go to the right 
about, and after firing, to the left about again, and 
continue the retreat as flow and orderly as poffible. 

In hedge-firing the men are drawn up two deep, and 
in that order both ranks are to fire ftanding. Oblique 
firing is either to the right and left, or from the right 
and left to the centre, according to the fituation of 
the object. The Pruffians have a particular contri- 
vance for this purpofe; if they are to level to the 
right, the rear ranks of every platoon make two quick 
but fmall paces to the left, and the body of each fol- 
dier turns one-eighth of a circle, and vice werfa. . Pa- 
rapet firing depends on the nature of the parapet over 
which the men are to fire, and alfo upon that of the 
attack made to poflefs it. ‘l'his method of fring is 
fometimes performed by fingle ranks ftepping on the 
banquette and firing ; each man inftantly handing his 
arms to the centre rank of the fame file, and taking 
his back in the room of it; and the centre rank 
giving it to the rear to load, and forwarding the arms 
of the rear to the front rank ; by which means the 
front rank men can fire fix or feven rounds in aminute 
with exactnefs. Parapet firing may alfo’ be executed 
two deep, when the banquette is three feet broad, or in 
field_works, where no banquettes are made. Square 
firing is performed by a regiment or body of men 
drawn up in a hollow fquare, in which cafe each front 
is generally divided into four divifions or firings, and 
the flanks of the {quare, being the weakeft part, are 
covered by four platoons of grenadiers.. The firft fire 
is from the right divifion’ of each face; the fecond 
from the left divifion of each face, &c. and the grena- 
diers make the laft fire. Street-firing is praétifed in 
two ways; either by making the divifion or platoon 


that has fired to wheel by half-rank to the right and 
left 
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left outwards from the centre, and to march in that 
order by-half divifions down the flanks on each fide of 
the column, and to draw up in the rear, and go on 
with their priming and loading ; or, to make the divi- 
fion or platoon, after firing, ta face to the right 
and left outwards from the centre, and on¢ half rank 
to follow the other; and in that order to march_in one 
centre file down on each fide of the column into the 
rear, and there draw up.as before. 

Firine-Iron, in farriery, an inftrument not unlike 
the blade of a knife; which being made red hot, is 
applied to a horfe’s hams, or other places ftanding in 
need of it, as in preternatural fwellings, farcy, knots, 
&c. in order to difcufs them. 

FIRKIN, an Englifh meafure of capacity for things 
liquid, being the fourth part of the barrel: it contains 
eight gallons of ale, foap, or herrings; and nine gal- 
lons of beer. 

FIRLOT, a dry meafure ufed in Scotland. The 
oat-firlet contains 214th pints of that country; the 
wheat-firlot contains- about 2211 cubical inches ; and 
the barley-firlot, 31 flandard-pints. Hence it appears 
that the Scotch wheat-firlot exceeds the Englifh bufhel 
by 33 cubical inches. 

FIRMAMENT, in the ancient aftronomy, the 
eighth heaven or {phere ; being that wherein the fixed 
{tars were fuppofed to be placed. It is called the 
eighth, with refpect to the feven heavens or {pheres of 
the planets which it furrounds. 

It is fuppofed to have two motions; a diurnal mo- 
tien, given it by the primum mobile, from eaft to weft, 
about the poles of the ecliptic; and another oppofite 
motion from weft to eaft; which laft it finifhes, accord- 
ing to Tycho, in 25,412. years 5 according to Ptole- 
my, in 36,ccoo; and according to Copernicus, in 
258,000; in which time the fixed {tars return to the 
fame precife points wherein they were at the begin- 
ning. This period is commonly called Plato’s year, 
or the great year. 

In various places of Scripture the word firmament is 


ufed for the middle region of the air. Many of the 


ancients allowed, with the moderns, that the firma- 


ment is a fluid matter; though they, who gave it the 
denomination of firmament, muft have taken it for a 
folid one. 

FIRMAN, is a paffport or permit granted by the 
Great Mogul to foreign veflels, to trade within the ter- 
ritories of his jurifdiction. 

FIRMICUS marernus (Julius), a famous writer, 
who compofed in Latin, about the year 345, an ex- 
cellent book in defence of Chriftianity, intitled, De 
errore profanarum religionum, which is printed with the 
notes of John Wouver. There are alfo attributed to 
him eight books of aftronomy, priuted by Aldus Ma- 
nutius in 15013 but this laft work appears to have 
been written by another Julius Firmicus, who lived at 
the fame time. 

FIRMNESS, denotes the confiftence of a body, 
or that ftate wherein its fenfible parts cohere in fuch a 
manner, that the motion of one part induces a motion 
in the reft. 

FIRST-sorn. See Primoceniture, for the li- 
teral meaning of the term. 

In Scripture it is alfo ufed often in a figurative fenfe 
for that which is firft, moft excellent, mott diftinguith- 
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that he is ‘ the firft-born of every creature;” and in 


Revelations (i. 5.) he is galled ‘ the firft-begotten Ae 


the dead;”’ that is, according to the commentators, 
Begotten of the Father before any creature was pro- 
duced; and the firft who rofe from the dead by his own 
power. ‘ The firft-born of the poor,” (Ifa. xiv. 30.) 
fignifies, The moft miferable of all the poor ; and in 
Job (xviii. 13.) “ The firft-born of death ;”? that is, 
The moft terrible of all deaths. 

First-Fruits (primitie), among the Hebrews, were 
oblations of part of the fruits of the harveft, offered 
to God as an acknowledgment of his fovereign domt- 
nion. The firft of thefe fruits was offered in the name 
of the whole nation, being either two loaves of bread, 
or a fheaf of barley which was threfhed in the court 
of the temple. Every private perfon was obliged to 
bring his firft-fruits to the temple; and thefe confifted 
of wheat, barley, grapes, figs, apricots, olives, and 
dates. 

There was another fort of firft-fruits which were 
paid to God. When bread was kneaded in a family, 
a portion of it was fet apart, and given to the prieft 
or Levite who dwelt in the place: if there was no prieft 
or Levite there, it was cail into the oven, and confumed 
by the fire. Thefe offerings made a confiderable part 
of the revenues of the Hebrew priefthood. 

Firft-fruits are frequently mentioned in ancient Chri- 
fian writers as one part of the church revenue. One 
of the councils of Carthage enjoins, that they fhould 
confift only of grapes and corn; which fhows, that 
this was the praétice of the African church. 

First-Fruits, in the church of England, are the 
profits of every fpiritual benefice for the firft year, ac- 
cording to the valuation thereof in the king’s books. 

FISC, riscus, in the civil law, the treafury of 4 
prince or ftate; or that to which all things due to 
the public do fall. The word is derived from the 
Greek g:cx@ “a great bafket,” ufed when they went 
to market.—By the civil law, none but a fovereign 
prince has a right to have a fife or public treafury. 

At Rome, under the emperors, the term crarium 
was ufed for the revenues deftined for fupport of the 
charges of the empire; and fi/cus for thofe of the em- 
peror’s own family. The treafury, in effect, belonged 
to the people, and the fifcus to the prince. Hence the 
goods of condemned perfons, if appropriated to the 
ufe of the public, were faid publieari 3 if to the fup- 
port of the emperor or prince, conjfifcari. 

FISCAL, in the civil law, fomething relating to 
the pecuniary intereft of the prince or people. The 
officers appointed for the management of the fife, were 
called procuratores fyeis and advocati fifci ; and among 
the cafes enumerated in the conftitutions of the em- 
pire where it was their bufinefs to plead, one is againft 
thofe who have been condemned to pay a fine to the 
fife on accountof their litigioufnefs or frivolous appeals. 

FISCUS. See Fisc. 

FISH, in natural hiftory, an animal that lives in 
the waters as the natural place of its abode. 

Fithes form the fourth clafs of animals in the Lin- 
nean fyftem. Their moft general or popular divifion 
is into fre/h and /alt water ones. Some, however, are 
of opinion, that all fifhes naturally inhabit the falt- 
waters, and that they have mounted up into an 

only 
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only by accident. A few fpecies only {wim up into 
the rivers to depofit their fpawn; but by far the great- 
eft mumber keep in the fea, and would foon expire in 
freffi water. Tvhere’ are about 400 fpecies. of fithes 
(according to Linneus) of which we know fomething: 
but the unknown ones are fuppofed to be many more; 
and as they are thought to lie in great:depths of the 
fea remote from land, it is probable that many fpecies 
will remain for ever unknown. 

For the fubdivifions, chara€ters, and natural hiftory 
of this clafs of animals, fee the articles IcnrnyoLtocy 
and Zoo.ocy. 

Blowing of Fisu, is a pratice fimilar to that of 
blowing flefh, poultry, and pigs, and adopted for the 
fame deceitful purpofes. The method of blowing fifh, 
efpecially cod and whitings, is by placing the end of a 
quill or tobacco-pipe at the vent, and pricking a hole 
with a pin under the fin which is next the gill; there- 
by making the fifth appear to the eye large and full, 
which when dreffed will be flabby, and little elfe than 
fin and bones. But this impofition may be difcover- 
ed by placing the finger and thumb on each fide of the 
vent, and fqueezing it hard; the wind may be percel- 
ved to go out, the fkin will fall in, and the fith appear 
lank, and of little value. 

Breeding of Fisues may be turned to great advan- 
tage; for, befides furnifhing the table, obliging one’s 
friends, and raifing money, the land will be thereby 
greatly improved, fo as to yield more this way than by 
any other employment whatever. See Fisu-Pond, in- 
fra; and Brezpine of Fifh. 

Caftration of F'isu, is a method firft prattifed by Mr 
‘Lull, in order to prevent the exceflive increafe of fifhin 
fome of his ponds, where the numbers did not permit 
any of them to grow to an advantageous fize. But he 
afterwards found, that the caftrated fih grew much 
larger than their ufual fize, were more fat, and always 
in feafon. This operation may be performed both on 
male and female fifh; and the moft eligible time for it 
is when the ovaries of the female have their ova in 
them, and when the veflels of the male, analogous to 
thefe, have their feminal matter in them; becaufe, at 
this time, thefe veffels are more eafily diftinguifhed 
from the ureters, which convey the urine from the kid- 
neys into the bladder, and are fituated near the feminal 
veffels on each fide of the {pine; which, without fuffi- 
cient attention, may be miftaken for the ovaries, efpe- 
cially when thefe Jaft are empty. The time leaft pro- 
per for this operation, is juft after they have fpawned, 
becaufe the fifh are then too weak and languid to bear, 
with fuccefs, fo fevere an operation; however, with 
fill and care, it may be performed almoft at any time. 
When a fith is to be caftrated, it muft be held in a wet 
cloth, with its belly upwards; then witha fharp pen- 
knife, having its point bent backwards, the operator 
euts threugh the integuments of the rim of the belly, 
taking care not to wound any of the inteftines. As 
foon as a {mall aperture is made, he carefully inferts a 
hooked pen-knife, and with this dilates ihe aperture 
from between the two fore-fins almoft to the anus. He 
then, with two fmall blunt filver-hooks, five or fix 
inches long, and of this form ©, by the help of an af- 
fiftant, holds open the belly of the fith; and,,with a 
f{poon or fpatula, removes carefully the inteftines from 
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one fide. When thefe are removed, you fee the ure- 
ter, a {mall veffel, nearly in the direGtion of the f{pine, 
and alfo the ovary, a larger veffel, lying before it, near- 
er the integuments of the belly. This lait veffel is ta- 
ken up with a hook of the fame kind with thofe before 
mentioned, .and, after detaching it from the fide far 
enough for the purpofe, divided tranfverfely with a pair 
of fharp fciffars, care being taken that the inteltines 
are not wounded or injured. After one of the ovaries 
has been divided, the operator proceeds to divide the 
other in the fame manner; and then the divided inte- 
guments of the belly are fewed with filk, the ftitches 
being inferted at a fmall diftance from one another. 
Mr Tull obferves farther, that the fpawning time is 
very various; that trouts are full about Chriltmas; 
perch in February ; pikes in March, and carp. and 
tench in May; and that allowance muft be made for 
climate and fituation, with regard to the fpawning of 
fith. When the fith are caftrated, they are put into 
the water where they are intended to continue; and 
they take their chance in common with other fifh, as 
though they were not caltrated. With tolerable care, 
few die of the operation. Phil Tranf. vol. xlviii. 
Part 2. art. 106. 

Although we could not properly avoid inferting the 
above detail, it is prefumed that few will be pleafed 
with the invention. The operation is peculiarly cruel, 
and the purpofe of it only a deteftable piece of Apician 
refinement, 

Feeding of Frsuzs. When they are fed in large 
pools or ponds, either malt boiled, or fefh grains,. is 
the beft food; thus carps may be raifed and fed like 
capons, and tenches will feed as well. The care of 
feeding them is beft committed to a gardener or the 
butler, who fhould be always at hand. When fed in 
a ftew, any fort of grain boiled, efpecially peas, and 
malt coarfely ground, are proper food; alfo the grains 
after brewing, while frefh and fweet ; but one buthel 
of malt not brewed, will go as far as two of grains. 

Stealing of Fisz, by perfons armed and difguifed, is 
felony without benefit of clergy by g Geo. 1. cap. 22. 
See Bracxad. And by 5 Geo. III. cap. 14. the pe- 
nalty of tranfportation for feven years is inflided on 
perfons ftealing or taking fifh in any water, withio a 
park, paddock, orchard, or yard; and on the receivers, 
aiders, and abettors ; and a forfeiture of five pounds 
to the.owner of the fifhery is made payable by perfons 
taking or deftroying (or attempting fo to do) any fith 
in any river or other water within any inclofed ground, 
being private property. 

Preferving of Fisu for Cabinets. Linnevs’s me- 
thod is, to.expofe them to the air; and when they ac- 
quire fuch a degree of putrefaction that the fkin lofes 
its cohefion to the body of the fifh, it may be flid off 
almoft like a glove: the two fides of this fkin may 
then be dried upon. paper like a plant, or one of the 
fides may be filled with platter of Paris to give the fub- 
ject a due plumpnefs. 

A. fith.may be prepared, after it- has acquired this 
degree of putrefaction, by making a longitudinal. inci- 
fion on the belly, and carefully diffeéting the flethy 
part from the fkin, which are but flightly attached to 
it in.confequence of the putrefcency. The fkin is then 
to be filled with cotton: and the antifeptic. powder 
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as dire&ted for birds; and, Jaftly, to be fewed up 
where the incifion was made. See Methods of Prefer- 
ving BirDs. 

Gold-Fisu. See Cyprinus. 

Gilding on Fisa. 1n the pofthumous papers of Mr 
Hooke, a method is defcribed of gilding live craw-fifh, 
carps, &c. without injuring the fifh. The cement for this 
purpofe is prepared, by putting fome burgundy-pitch 
into a new earthen pot, and warming the veffel till it 
receives fo much of the pitch as will flick round it ; 
then firewing fome finely-powdered amber over the 
pitch when growing cold, adding a mixture of three 
pounds of linfeed oil and one of oil of turpentine, co- 
vering the veffel, and boiling them for an hour over a 
gentle fire, and grinding the mixture, as it is wanted, 
with fo much pumice-ftone in fine powder as will re- 
duce it to the confiftence of paint. The fith being 
wiped dry, the mixture is fpread upon it; and the gold- 
leaf being then laid on, and gently prefled down, the 
fifh may be immediately put into water again, without 
any danger of the gold coming off, for the matter 
quickly grows firm in water. 

Fisu, ina fhip, a plank or piece of timber, faftened 
toa fhip’s maft or yard, to ftrengthen it ; which is done 
by nailing it-onwith iron fpikes, and winding ropes hard 
about them. 

Fisues, in heraldry, are the emblems of filence and 
watchfulnefs ; and are borne either upright, imbowed, 
extended, endorfed refpe€ting each other, furmounting 
one another, fretted, &c. ; 

In blazoning fifhes, thofe. borne feeding, fhould be 


termed devouring; all fifhes borne upright and having . 


fins, fhould be blazoned Aauriant ; and thofe borne 
tranfverfe the efcutcheon, muft be termed naiant. 

Fisn-Ponds, thofe made for the breeding or feed- 
ing of fifh. 

Fith ponds are no fmall improvement of watery and 
koggy lands, many of which are fit for no other ufe. 
In making of a pond, its head thould be at the loweft 
part of the ground, that the trench of the flood-gate or 
(juice, having a good fall, may not be too long in emp- 
tying. The beft way of making the head fecure, 18 to 
drive in two or three rows of flakes above fix feet long, 
at about four feet diflance from each other, the whole 
length of the pond-head, whereof the firft roe fhould 
be rammed at leaft about four feet deep. If the bot- 
tom is falfe, the foundation mzy be laid with quick- 
lime; which flaking, will make it as hard as a ftone. 
Some lay a layer of lime, and another of earth dug out 
of the pond, among the piles and. ftrakes; and when 
thefe are well covered, drive in-others as they fee oc- 
cafion, ramming in the-earth as before, till the pond- 
head be of the: height defigned. 

. The dam fhould be made floping on each fide, lea- 
ving a.wafte to carry off the over-abundance.of water 
in times of floods or-rains; and as to the depth of the 
pond, the deepeft part need not exceed fix feet, rifing 
gradually in fhoals towards the fides, for the fifth to fun 
themfelves, and lay their fpawn. Gravelly and fandy 
bottoms, efpecially the latter, are beft for. breeding ; 
and a fat foil with a white fat water, as the wafhings 
of hills, commons, ‘ftreets, finks, &c. 1s beft for fat- 
tening all forts of fifh. For ftoring a pond, carp is to 
he preferred for its goodnefs, quick growth, and great 
increafe, as breeding five or fix times a-year, A pond 
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of an acre, if it bea feeding and not breeding one, 
will every year feed 200 carps of three years old, 300 
of two years old, and 400 of a year old. Carps de- 
light in ponds that have marle or clay bottoms, with 
plenty of weeds and grafs, whereon they feed in the 
hot months. : 

Ponds fhould be drained every three or four years, 
and the fith forted. In breeding ones, the {maller ones 
are to be taken out, to ftore other ponds with; lea- 
ving a good ftock of females, at leaft eight or nine 
years old, as they never breed before that age. In 
feeding ponds, it is beit to keep them pretty near of a 
fize. See Brezpine of Fifh. 

FISHER (John), bifhop of Rochefter, was born 
at Beverly in Yorkfhire, in the year 1459, and educa- 
ted inthe collegiate church of that place., In.1484, 
he removed to Michael-houfe in Cambridge, of which 
college he was ele¢ted matter in the:year'1495. Ha- 
ving applied himfelf to the ftudy of -divinity, he took 
orders ;and, becoming eminent as a divine, attracted 
the notice of Margaret countefs of Richmond, mother 
of Henry VII. who made him her chaplain and con- 
feffor. In 1501, he took the degree of dottor of di- 
vinity, and the fame year was elected chancellor of the 
vniverfity. In the year following, he-was appointed 
Lady Margaret’s firft divinity-profeffor; and, in 1504, 
confecrated bifhop of Rochelter; which fmall bifhopric 
he would never refign, though he was offered both Ely 
and Lincoln. It is generally allowed, that the foun- 
dation of the two colleges of Chrift-church and St 
John’s, in Cambridge, was entirely owing to bifhop 
Fifher’s perfuafion, and influence with the countefs of 
Richmond: he not only formed the defign, but fuper- 
intended the execution. On the promulgation of Mar- 
tin Luther’s do&trine, our bifhop was the firlt to enter 
the lifts againft him. On this oecafion he exerted all 
his influence, and is generally fuppofed to have written 
the famous book by which Henry VIII. obtained the 
title of Defender of the Faith. Witherto he continued 
in favour with the king; but in 1527, oppofing his di- 
vorce, and denying his fupremacy, the implacable 
Harry determined, and finally effected, his deftruction. 
In 1534, the parliament found him guilty of mifpri- 


fion of treafon, for concealing certain prophetic fpeech-- 


-es of a famatical impoltor, called the Holy Maid of 


Kent, relative to the king’s death; and condemned him, 
with five others, -in lofs of goods, and imprifonment 
during his majefty’s pleafure; but he was releafed on 
paying 300 1. for the king’s ufe. 

King Henry being now married to Anne Boleyn, 
his obfequious parliament took an oath of allegiance 
proper for the occafion. 
chelter fteadily refufed ; alleging, that his confcience 
could not be convinced that the king’s firft marriage 
was againft the law of God. For refuling this oath of 


{ucceffion, he:was attainted by the parliament of 1524; - 


and committed to»the Tower, where he was cruelly 
treated, and where he would probably have died a na- 
tural death, had not the pope created him a cardinal. 
‘Phe king, now pofitively determined on his- deftruc- 
tion, fent Rich, the folicitor-general, under a pre- 
tence of.confulting the bifhop on a cafe of confcience, 
but really with a defign to draw him into a converfa- 
tion concerning the fupremacy. The honeft old bi- 


fhop fpoke his. mind without fufpicion or referve, and 
Keka an 
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an indi€iment and conviction of high-treafon was the 
confequence. He was beheaded on Tower-hill, on the 
22d of June 1535, in the 77th year ofhis age. Thus 
died this good old prelate; who, notwithftanding his 
inflexible enmity to the reformation, was undoubtedly 
a learned, pious, and honeft man. He wrote feveral 
treatifes againft Luther, and other works, which were 
printed at Wurtzburgh, in 1597, in one volume folio. 

FISHERY, a place where great numbers of fith 
are caught. 

The principal fifheries for falmon, herring, mackrel, 
pilchards, &c. are along the coats of Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Ireland ; for cod, on the banks of Newfound- 
land ; for whales, about Greenland ; and for pearls, in 
the Eaft and Weft Indies. 

Free Fisnerr, in law, or an exclufive right of fith- 
ing in a public river, is a royal franchife ; and is con- 
fidered as fuch in all countries where the feodal po- 
lity has prevailed : though the making fuch grants, and 
by that means appropriating, what it feems unnatural to 
reftrain, the ufe of running water, was prohibited for 
the future by king John’s Great Charter ; and the ri- 
vers that were fenced in his time were direéted to be 
laid open, as well as the forefts to be disforefled. This 
opening was extended by the fecond and third charters 
of Henry III. to thofe alfo that were fenced under Ri- 
chard 1.; fo that afranchife of fre: fifhery ought now 
to be as old at leaft as the reign of Henry Il. This 
differs from a feveral of pifcary, becaufe he that has a 
feveral fifhery muft alfo be the owner of the foil, which 
in a free-fifhery is not requifite. It differs alfo from 
a common fifhery, in that the free fifhery is an exclu- 
five right, the common fifhery is not fo: and therefore, 
in a free ffhery, a man has a property in the fifh before 
they are caught; in a common pifcary, not till after- 
wards. Some indeed have confidered a free fifhery not 
as a royal franchife ; but merely as a private grant of a 
liberty to fifh in the /everal fithery of the granter. But 
the confidering fuch right as originally a flower of the 
prerogative, till reftrained by Magna Charta, and de- 
rived by royal grant (previous to the reign of Ri- 
chard I.) to fuch as now claim it by prefcription, may 
remove fome difficulties in refpeét to this matter with 
which our law-books are embarrafled. 

FisHery, denotes alfo the commerce of fifh, more 
particularly the catching them for fale. 

Were we to enter into a very minute and particular 
confideration of fifheries, as at prefent eftablifhed in 
this kingdom, this article would {well beyond its pro- 
per bounds ; becaufe, to do juftice to a fubje&t of fuch 
concernment to the Britifh nation, requires a very am- 
ple and diflin@ difcuffion. We fhall, however, ob- 
ferve, that fince the Divine Providence hath fo emi- 
nently ftored the coafts of Great Britain and Ireland 
with the moft valuable fith ; and fince fitheries, if fuc- 
eefsful, become permanent nurferies for breeding ex- 
pert feamen ; it 1s not only a duty we owe to the Su- 
preme Being, not to defpife the wonderful plenty he 
hath afforded us, by negleéting to extend this branch 
of commerce to the utmoft; but it is a duty we owe 
to our country, for its natural fecurity, which de- 
pends upon the ftrength of our royal navy. No nation 
can have anavy where there is not a fund of bufinefs 
to breed and employ feamen without any expence to 
the public; and no trade is fo well calculated for 
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training up thefe ufeful members of fociety as fithe- 
ries, 

The fituation of the Britith coaflsis the moft advan- 
tageous in the world for catching fihh: the Scottith 
iflands, particularly thofe to the north. and weft, lie 
moft commodious for carrying on the fifhing trade to 
perfection ; for no country in Europe can pretend ta 
come up to Scotland in the abundance of the fine 
fith, with which its various creeks, bays, rivers, lakes, 
and coaits are replenifhed. Of thefe advantages, the 
Scots feem indeed to have been abundantly fenfible ; 
and their traffic in herrings, the moft valuable of all the 
fifheries, is noticed in hiftory fo early as the ninth cen- 
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tury*. The frequent laws which were enacted in the * See art. 4 j 
reigns ot James III. IV. and V. difcover a fteady de-it/ra. 


termined zeal for the benefit of the native fubjects, 
and the full reftoration of the fitheries, which the 
Dutch had latterly found means to engrofs, and do 
honour to the memory of thofe patriots whom modern 
times affe@ to call barbarians. 

The expedition of James V. to the Hebrides and 
weitern parts of the Highlands, and his alliduity in 
exploring and founding the harbours, difcovered a fix- 
ed refolution in that ative prince; to civilize the in- 
habitants,. to promote the valuable fifheries at their 
doors, and to introduce general induftry. His death, 
at an early period, and the fubfequent religious and 
civil commotions in the kingdom, fruflrated thofe 
wife defigns, and the wettern fifheries remained in their 
original ftate of negle. Atlength, 1602, James VI. 
refumed the national purpofes which had been thus 
chalked out by his grandfather. ‘ Three towns, 
(fays Dr Robertfon) which might ferve as a retreat 
for the induftrious, and a nurfery for arts and com- 
merce, were appointed to be built in different parts of 
the Highlands ; one in Cantire, another in Lochaber, 
and a third in the ifleof Lewis; and in order to draw the 
inhabitants thither, all the privileges of the royal bo- 
roughs were to be conferred upon them. Finding it, 


however, to be no eafy matter to infpire the inhabi-. 


tants of thofe countries with the love of induitry, a 
refolution was taken to plant among them colonies of 
people from the more induftrious countries. The firft 
experiment was made in the ifle of Lewis; and as it 
was advantageoufly fituated for the fifhing trade (a 
fource from which Scotland ought naturally to derive 
great wealth ), the colony tranfported thither was drawn, 
out of Fife, the inhabitants of which were well {killed 
in that branch of commerce. But. before they had 
remained there long enough to manifeft the good ef- 
fe&s of this inftitution, the iflanders, enraged at fee- 
ing their country occupied by thofe intruders, took 


arms, and furprifing them in the night-time, murdered. 


fome of them, and compelled the reft to abandon the 
fettlement. The king’s attention being foon turned 
to other objets, particularly to his fucceffion to the 
Englith crown, we hear no more of this falutary pro- 
ject? 

The Scottith fitheries were, however, refumed by 


Charles I. who ‘ ordained an affociation of the three: 


kingdoms, for a general fifhing within the haill feas 
and coafts of his majefty’s faid kingdoms ; and for 
the government of the faid affociation, ordained, that 
there fhould be a ftanding committee chofen and no- 
minated by his majefty, and his fucceffors from time 
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to'time,” &c. &e. Several perfons of diftinétion em- 
barked in the defign, which the king honoured with 
his patronage, and encouraged by his bounty. He 
alfo. ordered lent to be more ftrictly obferved ; pro- 
hibited the importation of fifh taken by foreigners ; 
and agreed to purchafe from the company his naval 
ftores and the fifth for his fleets. Thus the fcheme of 
eftablifhing a fifhery in the Hebrides began to affume 
a favourable afpe& ; but all the hopes of the adventu- 
rers were fruftrated by the breaking out of the civil 
wars, and the very tragical death of their benefactor. 

In 1661, Charles II. duke of York, lord Clarendon, 
and other perfons of rank or fortune, refumed the bu- 
finefs of the fifheries with greater vigour than any of 
their predeceffors. For this purpofe the moft falutary 
laws were enacted by the parliaments of England and 
Scotland ; in virtue of which, all materials ufed in, or 
depending upon, the fifheries, were exempted from all 
duties, excifes, or impofts whatever. In England, the 
company were authorifed to fet up a lottery, and to 
have a voluntary colleGtion in all parith churches; houfes 
of entertainment, as taverns, inns, ale-houfes, were 
to take one or more barrels of herrings, at the ftated 
price of 308. per barrel ; alfo 2 s. 6d. per barrel was to 
be paid to the ftock of this company on all imported fifh 
taken by foreigners. Some Dutch families were alfo in- 
vited, or permitted, to fettle at Stornaway: the herrings 
cured by the royal Englifh company gave general fa- 
tisfaction, and, as mentioned above, brought a high 
price for thofe days. Every circumftance attending this 
new eftablifhment feemed to be the refult of a judici- 
ous plan and thorough knowledge of the bufinefs, when 
the neceflities of the king obliged him to withdraw 
his fubfeription or bounty ; which gave fuch umbrage 
to the parties concerned, that they foon after diflolved. 

In 1677, a new royal company was eftablifhed in 
England, at the head of which was the duke of York, 
the earl of Derby, &c. Befides all the privileges which 
former companies had enjoyed, the king granted this 
new company a perpetuity, with power to purchafe 
lands ; and alfo L. 20 to be paid them annually, out 
of the cuftoms of the port of London, for every dog- 
ger or bufs they fhould build and fend out for feven 
years to come. A flock of L.10,980 was immediate- 
ly advanced, and afterwards L.1600 more. This 
{mall capital was foon exhaufted in purchafing and fit- 
ing out buffes, with other incidental expences. ‘The 

company made, however, a fuccefsful beginning ; and 
one of their buffes or doggers actually took and 
brought home 32,000 cod-fifh ; other veffels had alfo 
a favourable Biiewy: Such favourable beginnings might 
have excited frefh fubfcriptions, when an unforefeen 
event ruined the whole defign beyond the poffibility 
of recovery. Moft of the buffes had been built in Hol- 
lard, and manned with Dutchmen ; on which pretence 
the French, who were then at war with Holland, feized 
fix out of feven veffels, with their cargoes and fifhing- 
tackle ; and the company being now in debt, fold, in 
1680, the remaining flores, &c. A number of gen- 
tlemen and merchants raifed a new fubfcription of 
L. 60,000, under the privileges and immunities of the 
former charter. This attempt alfo came to nothing, 
owing to the death of the king, and the troubles of 
the fubfequent reign. 

Soon after the revolution this bufinefs was again re- 
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fumed, and upon a more extenfive feale; the propofed 
capital being 300,0001. cf which 100,000]. was to 
have been raifed by the furviving patentees or their 
fueceffors, and 200,000 1. by new fubfcribers. Copies 
of the letters patent, the conftitution of the company, 
and terms of fubfcription, were lodged at fundry pla- 
ces in London and Weftminfter, for the perufal of the 
public, while the fubfcription was filling. 
bable, that king William’s partiality to the Dutch 
fifheries, the fucceeding war, or both of thefe circum- 
ftances, fruftrated this new attempt ; of which we have 
no further account in the annals of that reign or fince. 

The Scottifh parliament had alfo, during the three 
laft reigns, paffed fundry aéts for erecting companies, 
and promoting the fifheries ; but the intettine commo- 
tions of that country, and the great exertions which 
were made for the Darien eftablifhment, enfeebled ail 
other attempts, whether colleCtively or by individuals, 
within that kingdom. 

In 1749, his late majefty having, at the opening 
of the parliament, warmly recommended the i improve- 
ment of the fifheries, the houfe of commons appointed. 
a committee to inquire into the flate of the herring 
and white fifheries, and to confider of the moft pro- 
bable means of extending the fame. Ail ranks of 
mien were elevated with an idea of the boundlefs riches 
that would flow into the kindom from this fource. A. 
fubf{cription of 500,000]. was immediately filled in the 
city, by a body of men who were incorporated for 21 
years by the name of The Society of the Free Britifh 
Fifbery. Fvery encouragement was held out by go- 
vernment, both to the fociety and to individuals, who: 
might embark in this national bufinefs. 
36s. per ton was to be paid annually out of the cuftoms,, 
tor 14 years, to the owners of all decked veffels or 
buffes, from 20 to 80 tons burden, which fhould be 
built after the commencement of the a&, for the ufe 
of, and fitted out and employed in, the faid fifheries, 
whether by the fociety or any other perfons. At the 
fame time numerous pamphlets and newfpaper- effays. 
came forth; all pretending to elucidate the fubject, 
and to convince the public with what facility the her- 
ring fifheries might be transferred from Dutch to Bri- 
tifh hands. This proved, however, a more arduous 
tafk than had been forefeen by fuperficial fpeculators. 
The Dutch were frugal in their expenditures and li- 
ving; perfect matters of the arts of fifhing and curing, 
which they had carried to the greateft height and per- 
fe&tion. They were in full poffetfion of the European. 
markets; and their fifh, whether deferving or other- 
wife, had the reputation of fuperior qualities to all 
others taken in our feas. With fuch advantages, the 
Dutch not only maintained their ground againit this 
formidable company, but had alfo the pleafure of fee- 
ing the capital gradually finking, without having pro- 
cured an adequate return to the adventurers; notwith- 
ftanding various aids and efforts of government from 
time to time in their favour, particularly in 1757, when 
an advance of 208. fer ton was added to the bounty. 

In 1786 the public attention was again called to the 
ftate of the Britith fifheries, by the fuggeftions of Mr. 
Dempfter inthe houfe of bomivaan: and by different pub- 
lications that appeared upon the fubjeét: in confequence 
of which, the minitler fulfered a committee to be named, 
to inquire into this great fource of national wealth, Lb 
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Vithery. that committee it appeared, that the bet way of impro- the bay of Canada, on the great bank of Newfound: Fifhery. 
“=v ving the fifheries was to encourage theinhabitants living land, and on the ifle-of St-Peter, and the ifle of “Vv 


neareft to the feat of them to become fifhers: And it be- 
ing found that the north-weflern coat of the kingdom, 
though abounding with fifh and with fine harbours, 
was utterly deflitute of towns, an aét was pafled for 
incorporating certain perfons therein named, by the 
{tyle of “* The Briti/b Society for extending of the fithe- 
ries and improving the fea-coafts of this kingdom ;’ 
and to enable them to fukfcribe a joint flock, and there- 
with to purchafe lands, and build thereon free towns, 
villages, and fifhing ftations in the Highlands and 
iflands in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, 
and for other purpofes. The Ifle of Mull, Loch- Broom, 
the Ifle of Sky and of Cannay, have already been pitch- 
ed upon as proper fituations for fome of thefe towns. 
The. progrefs of {uch an undertaking from its nature 
muit be flow, but ftill flower when carried on with a 
limited capital arifing from the fubfcriptions of a few 
public-{pirited individuals. But it is not to be doubt- 
ed but that it will ultimately tend to the increafe of 
our fifheries, and to the improvement of the Highland 
part of this kingdom. Its tendency is alfo to leffen 
the emigration of a brave and induftrions race of inha- 
bitants, too many of whom have already removed with 
their families to America. 

1. Anchovy-Fiszerr. The anchovy is caught in the 
months of May, June, and July, on the coafts of Cata- 
lonia, Provence, &c: at which feafon it conttantly re- 
pairs up the ftraits of Gibraltar, into the Mediterranean. 
Collins fays they are alfo found in plenty on the weft- 
ern coafts of England and Wales. 

The fithing for them is chiefly in the night-time 3 
when a light being put on the ftern of their little fith- 
ing-veffels, the anchovies flock round, and are caught 
in the nets. But.then it is afferted to have been found 
by experience, that anchovies taken thus by fire, are 
neither fo good, fo firm, nor fo proper for keeping, as 
thofe which are taken without fire. 

When the fifhery is over, they cut off the heads, 
take out their gall and guts, and then lay them in bar- 
rels, and falt them. ‘The common way of eating an- 
‘chovies is with oil, vinegar, &c. in order to which they 
are firft boned, and the tails, fins, &c. flipped off.— 
Being put on the fire, they diffolve almoft in any li- 
quor. Or they are made into fauce by minching them 
with pepper, &c. Some alfo pickle anchovies in {mall 
delft or earthen pots, made on purpofe, of two or 
three pound weight, more or lefs, which they cover 
with plafter to keep them the better. Anchovies 
fhould be chofen fmall, freth pickled, white on the out- 
fide and red within, They muft have a round back; 
for thofe which are flat or large are often nothing 
but fardines. Befide thefe qualities, the pickle, on 
opening the pots or barrels, muft be of a good talte, 
and not have loft its flavour. 

2. Cod Fisnerr. 'There are two kinds of cod«fith ; 
the one green or white cod, andthe other dried or cu- 


SeeGadus. red cod; though it is all the fame fith *, differently pre- 


pared; the former being fometimes falted and barrel: 
led, then taken out for ufe; and the latter, having lain 
fome competent time in falt, dried in the fun or fmoke. 
We fhall therefore {peak of each of thefe apart; and 
firft of the 


Green. The chief fitherics for green cod are in 


Sable ; to which places veffels refort from divers parts 
both of Europe and America. They are from 
100 to 150 tons burden, and will catch between 30,000 
and 40,000 cod each. ‘The moft effential part of ‘the 
fifhery is, to have a mafter who knows how to cut up 
the cod, one who is fkilled to take off ‘the head pro- 
perly, and above all a good falter, on which the pre- 
ferving of them, and confequently the fuccefs of the 
voyage, depends. ‘The beft feafon is from the begin- 
ning of February to the end of April; the fith, which 
in the winter retire to the deepeft water, coming then 
on the banks, and fattening extremely. What is 
caught from March to June keeps well; but thofe ta- 
ken in July, Auguift, and September, when it is warm 
on the banks, are apt to fpoil foon. Every fifher takes 
but one at atime: the molt expert will take from 350 
to 400 in a day; but that is the moft, the weight of 
the fifh and the great coldnefs on the bank fatiguing 
very much.” As foon as the cod are caught, the head 
is taken off 3 they are opened, gutted, and falted; and 
the falter flows them in the bottom of the hold, head 
to tail, in beds a fathom or two {quare; laying layers 
of falt and fifh alternately,but never mixing fifh caught 
on different days. When they have lain thus three 
or four days to drain off the water, they are replaced 
in another part of the fhip, and falted agains where 
they remain till the veffel is loaded. Sometimes they 
are cut in thick pieces, and put in barrels for the cons 
veniency of carriage. 

Dry. The principal fithery for this article is, 
from Cape Rofe to the Bay des Exports, along the 
coalt of Placentia, in which compafs there are divers 
commodious ports for the fifh to be dried in. Thefe, 
though of the fame kind with the freth cod, are 
much fmaller, and therefore fitter to keep, as the falt 
penetrates more eafily intothem. ‘The fifhery of both 
is much alike; only this latter is moft expentive, as it 
takes up more time, and employs more hands, and yet 
{carce half fo much falt is fpent in this as in the other. 
The bait is herrings, of which great quantities are 
taken on the coft of Placentia. When feveral veffels 
meet and intend to fifhin the fame port, he whofe fhal- 
lop firft touches ground, becomes intitled to the qua- 
lity and privileges of admiral: he has the choice of his 
flation, and the refufal of all the wood on the coaf at 
his arrival, As faft as the matters arrive, they unrig 
all their veffels, leaving nothing but the fhrouds to fu- 
itain the mafts; and in the mean time the mates pro 
vide a tent on fhore, covered with branches of trees, 
and fails over them, with a fcaffold of great trunks of 
pines, 12, 15, 16, and often 20 feet high, commonly 
from 40 to 60 feet long, and about one-third as much 
in breadth. While the fcaffold is preparing, the cww 
are a-hihing ; and as faft as they catch, they bring their 
fifh afhore, and open and falt them upoa moveable- 
benches; but the main falting is performed on the 
{caffold. When the fifth have taken falt, they wafh and 
hang them te drain on rails; when drained, they are 
laid on kinds of tages, which are {mall pieces of wood 
laid acrofs, and covered with branches of trees, having 
the leaves {tripped off for the paflage of the air. On 
thefe flages, they are difpofed, a fith thick, head againit . 
tail, with the back uppermoft, and are turned carefully 
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four times every 24 hours. When they begin to dry, 
they are laid in heaps 10 or 12 thick, in order to re- 
tain their warmth; and every day the heaps are en- 
larged, till they become double their firft bulk; then 
two heaps are joined together, which they turn every 
day as before: laftly, they are falted again, beginning 
with thofe firft falted ; and being laid in huge piles, 
they remain in that fituation till they are carried on 
board the fhips, where they are laid on the branches 
of trees difpofed for that purpofe, upon the ballaft, and 
round the fhip, with mats to prevent their contracting 
any moifture. 

There are four kinds of commodities drawn from cod, 
viz. the zounds, the tongues, the roes, and the oil ex- 
tracted from the liver. The firft is falted at the fifhery, 
together with the fifh, and put in barrels from 600 to 
700 pound. The tongues are done in like manner, and 
brought in barrels from 400 to 500 pounds. The roes 
are alfo falted in barrels, and ferve to caft into the fea 
to draw fith together, and particularly pilchards. The 
oil comes in barrels, from 400 to 520 pounds, and is 
ufed in drefling leather. In Scotland, they catch a 
{mall kind of cod on the coafts of Buchan, and all along 
the Murray frith on both fides; as alfo in the frith of 
Forth, Clyde, &c. which is much efteemed. They 
falt and dry them in the fun upon rocks, and fometimes 
in the chimney. 

3. Coral-Fisuarr. See Corar. 

4.Herring-Fisperr. Our great {tations for this fifhery 
are off the Shetland and Weftern Hles, and off the coatt 
of Norfolk, in which the Dutch alfo fhare*. There 
are two feafons for fifhing herring: the firft from June 
to the end of Auguft ; and the fecond in Autumn, when 
the fogs become very favourable for this kind of fifh- 
ing. The Dutch begin their herring-ffhing on the 
24th of June, and employ a vaft number of veflels 
therein; called duffes, being between 45 and 60 tons bur- 
den each, and carrying three or four {mall cannon. 
They never ftir out of port without a conyoy, unlefs 
there be enough together to make about 18 or 20 can- 
non among them, in which cafe they. are allowed to go 
in company. Before they go out, they makea verbal 
agreement, which has the fame force as ifs it were in 
writing. The regulations of the admiralty of Holland 
are partly followed by the French and.other nations, 
and partly improved and augmented with new ones ; 
as, that no fifher fhall caft his net within 100 fathoms 
of another boat: that while the nets are caft, alight 


.fhall be kept on the hind-part of the veffel: that when 
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a boat is by any accident obliged to leave off fifhing, 
the light fhall be caft into the fea; that when the greater 
part of a fleet leaves off fifhing,.and cafts anchor, the 
relt fhall do the fame, &c. 

Mr Anderfon + gives to the Scots a-knowledge of 
great antiquity inthe herring-fifhery. He fays that the 
Netherlanders reforted to thefe coafts as early as A.D. 
836, to purchafe falted fifh of the natives; but, impo- 
fing on the itrangers, they learned the art, and took. up 
the trade, in after-times of fuch immenfe emolument 
to the Dutch. 

Sir Walter. Raleigh’s obfervations on that head, ex, 
treGted from the fame author, are extremely worthy 
the attention of the curious, and excite reflections on 
the vaft itrength refulting from the wifdom of well ap- 
plied induftry. 
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nations, as many herrings as amounted to L. 1,759,000 
Sterling. Inthe year 1615, they at once fent out 
2000 bufles, and employed in them 37,000 fifher- 
men. Inthe year 1618, they fent out 3000 fhips, with 
50,000 men to take the herrings, and gooo more fhips 
to tranfport and fell the fith; which by fea and land 
employed 150,000 men, belides thofe fir mentioned. 
All this wealth was gotten on our coafts; while our 
attention was taken up in a diftant whale-fifhery. 

The Scottifh monarchs for a long time feemed to di- 
rect all their attention to the prefervation of the falmon 
fifhery ; probably becaufe their fubjeéts were fuch no- 
vices in fea-affairs. Atlength James TII.,endeavoured. 
to ftimulate his great men to thefe patriotic underta- 
kings; for by an aét of his third parliament, he com- 
pelled ‘* certain lords fpiritual and temporal, and bur- 
rows, to make fhips, buffes, and boats, with nets, and 
other pertinents, for fifhing. That the fame fhould be 
made in each burgh; in number according to the fub- 
ftance of each burgh, and the leaft of them to -be- 
of twenty tons: and that all idle men be compelled by 
the fheriffs in the country to go on board the fame.”? 

Numerous indeed have been the attempts made at 
different periods to fecure this treafure to ourfelves, but 
without fuccefs. In the latereign,a very ftrong effort was 
made, and bounties allowed for the encouragement of 
Britifh adventurers: the firft was of 30s. per ton to every 
bufs of 70 tons and upwards. This bounty was after- 
wards raifed to 50s. per ton, to be paid to fuch adven-- 
turers as were intitled to it by claiming it at the places 
of rendezvous. The buffes are from 20 to go tons bur- 
den, but the beft fize is 80... A veflel of 80 tons ought 
to take ten lafts, or 120 barrels of herrings, to clear 
expences, the price of the fifh to be admitted to be a 
guinea a barrel. A. fhip of this fize ought to have 18 
men, and three boats :. one of 20 tons fhould have fix 
men ;. and every five tons above, require an additional 
hand. To every ton are 280 yards of nets; fo a veffel 
of 80 tons carries 20,000 fquare yards: each net is 
12. yards long, and 10 deep; and every boat takes out 
from 20 to 30 nets, and puts them together,. fo as to 
form a long train; they are funk at each end of the 
train by a ftone, which weighs it down to the full ex- 
tent ; the top is fupported by buoys, made of fheeps- 
{kin, with a hollow ftick at the mouth, faftened tight 5 
through this the fkin is blown up, and then ftopped 
with a peg, to prevent the efcape of the air. Some- 
times thefe buoys are placed at the top of the nets; at 
other times the nets are fuffered to fink deeper, by the 
lengthening the cords faftened to them, every cord be- 
ing for that purpofe 10 or 12 fathoms long. But the 
belt fifheries are generally in more fhallow water. 

Of the Scots fifhery in the Weftern. Ifles, the follow- 


ing account is given by Mr Pennant*, ‘The fifhing is Voyage to 
always perfomed in the night, unlefs by accident. The the Hebridess 


buffes remain at anchor, and fend out their boats a little 
before fun-fet ; which continue out, in-winter and fum- 
mer, till. day-light; often taking bp. and emptying their 
nets, which they do 10 or.12 times in a night, in cafe 
of good fuccefs., During winter it is a moit dangerous 
and fatiguing employ, by reafon of the greatnefs and 
frequency of the gales in thefe feas, and in fuch. gales 
are the molt fuccefstul captures: but, by the Providence: 
ot heaven, the fithers are feldom loft ; and, what is won-- 
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prepared, with a warm great coat, boots, and {kin 
aprons, and a good provifion of beef and fpirits. ‘The 
fame good fortune attends the buffes, which in the tem- 
peftuous feafon, and in the darkeft nights, are conti- 
nually fhifting, in thefe narrow feas, from harbour to 
harbour. Sometimes 80 barrels of herrings are taken 
in a night by the boats of a fingle veffel. It once hap- 
-pened, in Loch-Slappan, in Skie, that a bufs of 80 
tons might have taken 200 barrels in one night, with 
10,000 fquare yards of net ; but the mafter was obliged 
to defift, for want of a fufficient number of hands to 
preferve the capture. The herrings are preferved by 
falting, after the entrails are taken out. This laft is 
an operation performed by the country-people, who get 
three-halfpence per barrel for their trouble ; and fome- 
times, even in the winter, can gain fifteen pence a-day. 
This employs both women and children ; but the falt- 
ing is only entrufted to the crew of the buffes. The 
fifh are laid on their backs in the barrels, and layers of 
falt between them. The entrails are not loft, for they 
are boiled into an oil: 8000 fifh will yield ten gal- 
lons, valued at one fhilling the gallon. A veflel of 80 
tons takes out 144 barrels of falt; a drawback of zs. 
8d. is allowed for éach barrel ufed by the foreign or 
Irifh exportation of the fifth; but there is a duty of 
1s. per barrel for the home-confumption, and the fame 

~ for thofe fent to Ireland. The barrels are made of 
oak-ftaves, chiefly from Virginia ; the hoops from feveral 
parts of our own ifland, and are either of ‘oak, birch, 
hazel, or willow: the laft from Holland, liable to a du- 
ty. ‘The barrels coft about 3s. each, they hold from 
500 to 800 fifh, according to the fize of the fifh; and 
are made to contain 32 gallons. ‘The barrels are in- 
{pected by proper officers: a cooper examines if they 
are ftatutable and good; if faulty, he deftroys them, 
and obliges the maker to ftand to the lofs. 

‘«s Loch-Broom has been celebrated for three or four 
centuries as the refort of herrings. They generally 
appear here in July ; thofe that turn into this bay are 
part of the brigade that detaches itfelf from the we- 
itern column of that great army which annually deferts 
the vaft depths of the ar€tic circle, and come, heaven- 
direted, to the feats of population, offered as a cheap 
food to millions, whom wafteful luxury or iron-hearted 
avarice hath deprived, by enhancing the price of the 
wonted fupports of the poor. The migration of thefe 
fith from their northern retreat is regular; their vifits 
to the Weftern ifles and coafts, certain; but their at- 
tachment to one particular loch, extremely precari- 
ous. All have their turns: that which fwarmed with 
fifh one year, is totally deferted the following; yet 
the next loch to it may be crowded with the fhoals. 
Thefe changes of place give often full employ to 
the buffes, who are continually fhifting their harbour 
in queft of news refpecting thefe important wanderers. 
They commonly appear here in July; the latter end 
of Auguft they go into deep water, and continue 
there for fome time, without any apparent caufe: 
in November, they return to the fhallows, when a new 
fifhery commences, whieh continues till January ; at 
that time the herrings become full of roe, and are ufe- 
lefs as articles of commerce. Some doubt, whether 
thofe herrings that appear in November are not part 
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the fame appearance, as thofe that compofed the firft. | 
The figns of the arrival of the herrings are flocks of 
gulls, who catch up the fifh while they fkim on the 
furface ; and of gannets, who plunge and bring them 
up from confiderable depths. Both thefe birds are 
clofely attended'to by the fifhers. Cod-fith, haddocks, 
and dog-fith, follow the herrings in vaft multitudes ; 
thefe voracious fifth keep on the outfides of the co- 
lumns, and may be a concurrent reafon of driving the 
fhoals into bays and creeks. In fummer, they come 
into the bays generally with the warmeft weather, 
and with eafy gales. During winter, the hard gales 


from north-weft are fuppofed to affift in forcing them 
Eaft winds are very unfavourable to the 


into fhelter. 
fifhery.”? 

Herrings are cwred either white or pickled, or red. 

Of the frf, thofe done by the Dutch are the 
moft efteemed, being diftinguifhed into four forts, ac- 
cording to their fizes; and the beft are thofe that are 
fat, flefhy, firm, and white, falted the fame day they 
are taken, with good falt, and well barrelled. The 
Britifh cured herrings are little inferior, if not equal, 
to the Dutch; for in fpite of all their endeavours to 
conceal the fecret, their method of curing, lafting, or 
cafking the herrings, has been difcovered, and is as 
follows. After they have hauled in their nets, which 
they drag in the ftern of their veffels backwards and 
forwards in traverfing the coaft, they throw them upon 
the fhip’s deck, which is cleared of every thing for 
that purpofe: the crew is feparated into fundry divi- 
fions, and each divifion has a peculiar tafk ; one part 
opens and guts the herrings, leaving the melts and 
roes; another cures and falts them, by lining or rub- 
bing their infide with falt ; the next packs them, and 
between each row and divifion they fprinkle handfuls 
of falt; laftly, the cooper puts the finifhing hand to 
all, by heading the cafks very tight, and ftowing them 
in the hold. 

Red herrings muft lie 24 hours in the brine, in 
as much as they are to take all their falt there; and 
when they are taken out, they are fpitted, that is, 
ftrung by the head on little wooden fpits, and then 
hung in a chimney made for that purpofe. After 
which, a fire of brufh-wood, which yields a deal of 
{moke but no flame, being made under them, they 
remain there till fufficiently fmoked and dried, and are 
afterwards barrelled up for keeping. 

5. Lobfter*-Fisuerr. 
Britifh channel, and on the coaft of Norway, whence cer. 
they are brouzht to London for fale; and alfo in the 
frith of Edinburgh, and on the coaft of Northumber- 
land. By toand 11 W. III. cap. 24. no lobfter is to 
be taken under eight inches in length, from: the peak 
of the nofe to the end of the middle fin of the tail ; 
and by 9 G. II. cap 33. no lobfters are to be taken 
on the coaft of Scotland from the firft of June to the 
firft of September. 


6. Mackrel+-Fisuarr. ‘The mackrelis a fummer fifh + See Sco 


of paflage, found in large fhoals, in divers parts of the &r. 

ocean, not far north; but efpecially on the French 

and Englith coafts. The fifhing is ufually in the 

months of April, May, and June, and even July, ac- 

cording to the place. They enter the Englifh chan- 
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nel in April, and proceed up to the ftraits of Dover 


‘as the fummer advances ; fo that by June they are on 


the coalts of Cornwall, Suffex, Normandy, Picardy, 
&c. where the fifhery is moft confiderable. They are 
an excellent food freth ; and not to be’ defpifed, when 
well prepared, pickled, and put up in barrels; a me- 
thod of preferving them chiefly ufed in Cornwall. 

The fith is taken two ways; either with a line or 
the latter is the more confiderable, and is ufually 
performed in the night-time. The rules obferved in 
the fifhing for mackrel are much the fame as thofe 
already mentioned in the fithery of herrings. 

There are two ways of pickling them : the firlt is, 
by opening and gutting them, and filling the belly 
with falt, crammed in as hard as poffible with a ftick ; 
which done, they range them in itrata or rows, at the 
bottom of the veflel, trewing falt between the layers. 
In the fecond way, they put them immediately. into 
tubs full.of brine, made of frefh water and falt; and 
leave them to fteep, till they have imbibed falt enough 
to make them keep ; ; after which, they are taken 
out, and barrelled Ups taking care to prefs them clofe 
down. 

Mackrel are not cured or exported as merchandize 
except a few by the Yarmouth and Leoftoff merchants, 
but are generally confumed at home; efpecially in 
the city of London, and the fea-ports between the 
Thames and Yarmouth, eaft, and the Land’s end of 
Cornwall wett. 

7. Oyftert-Fisnarr. This fifhery is principally carried 
on at Colchefter in Effex; Feverfham and Milton in 
Kent; the Ifle of Wight; the Swales of the Medway ; 
and Tenby on the coatt ef Wales. From Feverfham, 
and adjacent parts, the Dutch have fometimes loaded a 
hundred large hoys with oytters in a year. They are 


alfo taken in great quantities near Portfmouth, and in 


all the creeks and rivers between Southampton and 


Chicheiter : many of which are carried about by fea 
to London and to Colchelter, to be fed in the pits 


‘about Wavenhoe and other places. 


8. Pearl-Fisuerr. See PEARL. 

9. Pilchard: F isuerr. Vhe chief pilchard fitheries are 
‘along the ‘coafts of Dalmatia, on the coaft of Bretagne, 
and along the coatts of Cornwall and Devonthire. That 
of Dalmatia is very plentiful: that on the coafts of 
Bretagne employs annually about 300 fhips. Of the 
pilchard fifhery on the coaft of Cornwall the following 
account is given by Dr Borlafe :, ‘¢ It employs a great 
number of men on the fea, training them thereby to 
naval affairs ; employs men, women, and children, at 


land, in falting, prefling, wafhing, and cleaning ; in 


‘making boats, nets, ropes, cafks, and all the trades 


depending on their conftruGion and fale. The poor 
are fed with the offals of the captures, the land with 
the refufe of the fifh and falt; the merchant finds the 
gains of commiffion and honeft commerce, the fifher- 
man the gains of the fifh. Ships are often freighted 
hither with falt, and into foreign countries with the 
fifh, carrying off at the fame time part of our tin.’ The 
sali) produc2 of the great sana ber of hogtheads ex- 
ported each year for ten years from 1747 to 1756 in- 
clufive, from the four ports of Fowy, Falmouth, Pen- 
zance, and St Ives, it appears that Fowy has exported 


‘yearly 1732 hogfheads ; Falmouth, 14,631 hogfheads 


end two thirds: Penzance and Mounts-Bay 12,149 
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‘tributes much to the facility of the fifhery : 
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hogtheads and one third; St Ives, 1282 hogtheads: 
in all amounting to 29,795 hogfheads. Every hog- 
fhead for ten years laft paft, together with the bounty 
allowed for each hogfhead exported, and the oil made 
out of each hogfhead, has amounted, one year with an- 
other at an average, to the price of 11. 133. 3d.; 
fo that the cafh paid for pilchards exported has, 
at a medium, annually amounted to the fum of 
49,5321. 10 8.”’—The numbers that are taken at 
one fhooting out of the nets are amazingly great. 
Mr Pennant fays, that Dr Borlafe affured him, that 
on the 5th of October 1767, there were at one 
time inclofed in St Ives’s Bay 7000 hogtheads, 
each hogfhead containing 35,000 fifh, in all 245 mil- 
lions. 

The pilchards naturally follow the light, which con- 
the feafon 
is from June to September. On the coatts of France 
they make ufe of the roes of the cod-fith as a bait; 
which, thrown into the fea, makes them rife from the 
bottom, and run into the nets. On our coatts there 
are perfons potted afhore, who, fpying by the colour 
of the water where the fhoals are, make figns to the 
boats to go among them to cait their nets). When 
taken, they are brought on fhore to a warehoufe, 
where they are laid up in broad piles, fupported with 
backs and fides; and as they are piled, they falt them 
with bay-falt; in which lying to foak for 30 or 4o days, 
they run out a deal of blood, with dirty pickle and 
bittern: then they wath them clean in fea-water; and, 
when dry, barrel and prefs them hard down to fukiee 
out the oil, which iffues out at a hole in the bottom of 
the cafk. 

10. Salmon*-FisHerr. 


The chief falmon fitheries in 
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Europe are in England, Scotland, and Ireland, in the ih 


rivers, and fea-coafts adjoining to the river-mouths. 
The moft diftinguifhed for falmon im Scotland are, the 
river ‘['weed, the Clyde, the Tay, the Dee, the Don, 
the Spey, the Nefs, the Bewly, &c. in moft of which 
it is very common, about the height of fummer, efpe- 
cially if the weather happens to be very hot, to catch 
four or five fcore falmon at a draught. The chief ri- 
vers in England for falmon are, the Tyne, the Trent, 
the Severn, andthe Thames. he fifhing is performed 
with nets, and fometimes with a kind of locks or weirs 
made on purpofe, which in certain places have iron or 
wooden grates fo difpofed, in an angle, that being im- 
pelled by any force in a contrary direétion to the courfe 
of the river, they may give way and open a little at the 
point of contaét, and immediately fhut again, cloing 
the angle. he falmon, therefore, coming up into the 
rivers, are admitted into thefe grates, which open, and 
fuffer them to pafs through, but fhut again, and pre- 
vent their return. The falmon is alfo caught with a 
fpear, which they dart into him when they fee him 
{wimming near the furface of the water. | It is cufto- 
mary likewife to catch them with a candl¢ and lan- 
thorn, or wifp of ftraw fet on fire ; for the fifth natu- 
rally following the light, are ftruck with the f{pear, or 
taken in a net fpread for that purpofe, and lifted with 
a fudden jerk from the bottom. 

“ The capture of falmon in the Tweed, about the 
month of July (fays Mr Pennant) is prodigious: 
a good fifhery, often a boat-load, and fometimes near 
two, are taken in atide: fome few years ago there were 
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is very frequent. The coopers in Berwick then begin 
to falt both falmon and gilfes in pipes and other large 
veflels, and afterwards barrel them to fend abroad, ha- 
ving then far more than the London markets can take 
off their hands. 

‘© Moft of the falmon taken before April, or to the 
fetting in of the warm weather, is fent frefh to Len- 
don in bafkets; unlefs now and then the veffel is dif- 
appointed by contrary winds of failing immedjately; in 
which cafe the fifh is brought afhore again to the coop- 
ers offices, and boiled, pickled, and kitted, and fent to 
the London markets by the fame fhip, and frefh fal- 
mon put in the bafkets in lieu of the flale ones. At 
the beginning of the feafon, when a thip is on the 
point of failing, a frefh clean falmon will fell from a 
fhilling to eighteen pence a pound; and moft of the 
time that this part of the trade is carried on, the prices 
are from five to nine fhillings per ftone; the value rifing 
and falling according to the plenty of fifh, or the pro- 
{pe of a fair or foul wind. Some fifh are fent in this 
manner to London the latter end of September, when 
the weather grows cool; but then the fith are full of 
large roes, grow very thin-bellied, and are not elleem- 
ed either palatable or wholefome. 

“ The feafon for fifhing in the Tweed begins No- 
vember goth, but the fifhermen work very little till af- 
ter Chriftmas: it ends on Michaelmas-day; yet the 
corporation of Berwick (who are confervators of the 
river) indulge the fifhermen with a fortnight paft that 
time, on account of the change of the ftyle. 

‘¢ There are on the river 41 confiderable fitheries, 
extending upwards, about 14 miles from the mouth, 
(the others above being of no great value), which are 
rented for near 54001. per annum: the expence at- 
tending the fervants wages, nets, boats, &c. amount 
to 5000 1. more ; which together makes up the fum 
10,40€1. Now, in confequence, the produce muft 
defray all, and no lefs than 20 times that fum of fith 
will effect it; fo that 208,000 falmon muft be caught 
there one year with another. 


“ Scotland poffeffes great numbers of fine fifheries. 


on both fides of that kingdom. The Scotch in early 
times had moft fevere laws againft the killing of this 
fith ; for the third offence was made capital, by a law 
of James IV. Before that, the offender had power to 
redeem his life. They were thought in the time of 
Henry VI. a prefent worthy of a crowned head: for 
in that reign the queen of Scotland fent to the duchefs 
of Clarence 10 cafks of falted falmon; which Henry 
directed to pafs duty-free. The falmon are cured in 
the fame manner as at Berwick, and a great quantity 
is fent to London in the fpring ; but after that time, 
the adventurers began to barrel and export them to fo- 
reign countries: but we believe that commerce is far 
lefs lucrative than it was in former times, partly owing 
to the great increafe of the Newfoundland fifhery, and 
partly to the general relaxation of the difcipline of ab- 
flinence in. the Romifh church. 


‘* Ireland (particularly the north) abounds with this 
fith : the moft confiderable fithery is at Cranna, on the 
river Ban, about a mile and an half from Coleraine. 
When I made the tour of that hofpitable kingdom in 
_ 3954, it was rented by a neighbouring gentleman for 
L. 620 a-year ; who afflured me, that the tenant, his 
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predeceffor, gave L. 1600 per annum, and was a much Fifhery. 


greater gainer by the bargain, for the reafons before- 
mentioned, and on account of the number of poachers 
who deftroy the fith in the fence-months. 

“ The mouth of this river faces the north; and is 
finely fituated to receive the fith that roam along the 
coaft in fearch of an inlet into fome frefh water, as 
they do all along that end of the kingdom which op- 
pofes itfelf to the northern ocean. We have feen near 
Ballicaftle, nets placed in the fea at the foot of the 
promontories that jut into it, which the falmon ftrike 
into as they are wandering clofe to fhore; and numbers 
are taken by that method. ‘ 

“« In the Ban they fifth with nets 18 fcore yards 
long, and are continually drawing night and day the 
whole feafon, which we think lafts about_four months, 
two fets of 16 men each alternately relieving one ano- 
ther. The beft drawing is when the tide is coming 
in; we were told, that at a fingle draught there were 
once 840 fifh taken. 

‘¢ A few miles higher up the river is a wear, where 
a confiderable number of fifh that efcape the nets are 
taken. We were lately informed, that, in the year 
1760, about 320 tons were taken in the Crana fifh- 
ery.”’ 

pane Salmon. When the falmon are taken, they 
open them along the back, take out the guts and gills, 
and cut out the greateft part of the bones, endeavour- 
ing to make the infide as fmooth as poflible: they then 
falt the fifh in large tubs for the purpofe, where they 
lie a confiderable time foaking in brine ; and about 
Odtober, they are packed clofe upin barrels, and fent 
to London, or exported up the Mediterranean. ‘They 
have alfo in Scotland a great deal of falmon falted in 
the common way, which after foaking in brine a com- 
petent time, is well preffed, and then dried in fmoke : 
this is called kipper, and is chiefly made for home con- 
fumption ; and if properly cured and prepared, is rec- 
koned very delicious. 


Sturgeon + Fisuerr. The greateft flurgeon-fifhery * See Acie 
is in the mouth of the Volga, on the Cafpian fea ; pex/er. 


where the Mufcovites employ a great number of hands, 
and catch them in a kind of inclofure formed by huge 
flakes reprefenting the letter Z repeated feveral times. 
Thefe fifheries are open on the fide next the fea, and 
clofe on the other ; by which means the fith afcending 
in its feafon up the river, is embarraffed in thefe nar- 
row angular retreats, and fo is eafily killed with a 
harping-iron. Sturgeons, when freth, eat deliciouflys. 
and in order to make them keep, they are falted or 
pickled in large pieces, and put up in cags from 30 to 
50 pounds. But the great objeét of this fithery is the 
roe, of which the Mufcovites are extremely fond, and. 
of which is made the cavear, or kavia, fo much efteem- 
ed by the Italians. See Cavear. 

TFunny-Fisnerr. 'The tunny (a fpecies of ScomBery, 
which fee), was a fifh well-known to the ancients, and. 
made a great article of commerce: And there are {till 
very confiderable tunny-fifheries on the coafts of Sici- 
ly, as well as feveral other parts of the Mediterranean, 

The nets are fpread over a large fpace of fea by 
means of cables faftened to anchors, and are divided 
into feveral compartments. The entrance is always. 
directed, according to the feafon, towards that part of 
the fea from which the fifh. are known to come. A 
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man placed upon the fummit of a rock high above the 
water, gives the fignal of the fith being arrived; for he 
can difcern from that elevation what paffes under the 
waters infinitely better than any perfon nearer the fur- 
face. As foon as notice is given that the fhoal of fith 
has penetrated as far as the inner compartment, or the 
chamber of death, the paflage is drawn clofe, and the 
flaughter begins. 

The undertakers of thefe fitheries pay an acknow- 
ledgment to the king, or the lord upon whofe land 
they fix the main ftay or foot of the tonnara ; they 
make the beft bargain they can: and, till fuccefs has 
crowned their endeavours, obtain this leave for a {mall 
confideration ; but the rent is afterwards raifed in pro- 
portion to their capture. ; 

The tunny enters the Mediterranean about the ver- 
nal equinox, travelling in a triangular phalanx, fo as 
to cut the waters with its point, and te prefent an ex- 
tenfive bafe for the tides and currents to aét againit, 
and impel forwards. Thefe fith repair to the warm 
feas of Greece to fpawn, fteering their courfe thither 
along the European fhores, but as they return, ap- 
proach the African coaft ; the young fry is placed in 
the van of the fquadron as they travel. “hey come 
back from the eaft in May, and abound on the coaft of 
Sicily and Calabria about that time. In autumn they 
fteer northward, and frequent the neighbourhood of 
Amalfi and Naplés; but during the. whole feafcn 
ftragglers are occafionally caught. 

When taken in May, the ufual time of their ap- 
pearance in the Calabrian bays, they are full of {fpawn, 
and their flefh is then efteemed unwholefome, apt to 
occafion headachs and vapours ; the milts and roes are 
particularly fo at that feafon. To prevent thefe bad 
effe&s, the natives fry them.in oil, and afterwards falt 
them. ‘The quantity of this fifth confumed annually 
in the two Sicilies almoft exceeds the bounds of calcu- 
tion. From the beginning of May to the end of Oc- 
tober it is eaten freth, and all the reft of the year it is 
in ufe falted. The molt delicate part is the muzzle. 
The belly falted was called tarantallum, and accounted 
a great delicacy by the Romans; its prefent name is 
Surra. The reft of the body is cut into flices, and 
put into tubs. 

Turbot-Fisuerr. ‘Turbots grow to a large fize, 
fome of them weighing from 23 to 30 pounds. They 
are taken chiefly off the north coaft of England, and 
others off the Dutch coaft. The large turbot (as well 
as feveral other kinds of flat fifh) are taken by the hook 
and line, for they lie in deep water ; the method of 
taking them in weirs or ftaked nets being very preca- 
rious. When the fifhermen go out to fifh, each perfon 
is provided with three lines, which are coiled on a flat 
oblong piece of wicker-work; the hooks being baited, 
and placed regularly in the centre of the coil. ,Each 
line is furnifhed with 14 {core of hooks, at the diftance 
of fix feet two inches from each other. The hooks are 
faftened to the lines upon fneads of twifted horfe- hair 
27 inches in length. When fifhing, there are always 
three men in each coble, and confequently nine of 
thefe lines are faftened together, and ufed as one line, 
extending in length near three miles, and furnifhed 
with 2520 hooks. An anchor and a buoy are fixed at 
the firft end of the line, and one more of each at the 
end of each man’s lines; in all four anchors, which 
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are common perforated ftones, and four buoys made Fihhery. 
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of leather or cork. The line is always laid acrofs the 
current. The tides of flood and ebb continue an equal 
time upon our coaft, and, when undifturbed by winds, 
run each way about fix hours; they are fo rapid that 
the fifhermen can only fhoot and haul their lines at the 
turn of tide, and therefore the lines always remain up- 
on the ground about fix hours ; during which time the 
myxine glutinofa of Linnzus will frequently penetrate 
the fifh that are on the hooks, and entirely devour 
them, leaving only the fkin and bones.. The fame ra- 


_pidity of tides prevents their ufing hand-lines; and 


therefore two of the people commonly wrap themfelves 
in the fail, and fleep while the other keeps a ftri@ 
look-out, for fear of being run down by fhips, and to 
obferve the weather. For ftorms often rife fo fud- 
denly, that it is with extreme difficulty they can 
fometimes efcape to the fhore, leaving their lines be- 
hind. 

Befides the coble, the fifhermen have alfo a five-men 
boat, which is 40 feet long and 15 broad, and 25 tons 
burden ; it is fo called, though navigated by fix men 
and a boy, becaufe one of the men is commonly hired 
to cook, &c. and does not fhare in the profits with 
the other five. This boat is decked at each end, but 
open in the middle, and has two large lug-fails. All our 
able fifhermen go in thefe boats to the herring-fifhery 
at Yarmouth in the latter end of September, and re- 
turn about the middle of November. The boats are 
then laid up till the beginning of Lent, at which time 
they go off in them to the edge of the Dogger, and 
other places, to fifh for turbot, cod, line, fkates, &c. 
They always take two cobles on board; and when they 
come upon their ground, anchor the boat, throw out 
the cobles, and fifh in the fame manner as thofe do 
who go from the fhore in a coble ; with this difference 
only, that here each man is provided with double the 
quantity of lines, and inftead of waiting the return of 
the tide in the coble, return to their boat and bait their 
other lines; thus hawling one fet and fhooting ano- 
ther every turn of tide. They commonly run into har- 
bour twice a week to deliver their fith. 

The beft bait is frefh herring cut in pieces of a pro- 


_ per fize ; the five-men boats are always furnifhed with 


nets for taking them. Next to herrings are the leffer 
lampreys. The next baits in efteem are {mall haddocks 
cut in pieces, fand-worms, and limpets, here called 
fidders'; and when none of thefe can be had, they 
ufe bullock’s liver. The hooks are two inches and 
a half long in the fhank, and near an inch wide be- 
tween the fhank and the point. The line is made of 
{mall cording, and is always tanned before it is ufed. 

Turbots are extremely delicate in their choice of 
baits ; for if a piece of herring or haddock has been 12 
hours out of the fea, and then ufed as bait, they will 
not touch it. 


4 


Whale*-Fisnerr. Whales are chiefly caught in the * See Bes - 


north feas: the largeft fort are found about Green- /ena 


land or Spitzbergen. At the firft difcovery of this 
country, whales not being ufed to be difturbed, fre- 
quently came into the very bays, and were accordingly 
killed almoft clofeto the fhore; fo that the blubber being 
cut off was immediately boiled into oil on the fpot. The 
fhips in thofe times took in nothing but the pure oil 
and the whalebone, and all ce bufinefs was executed 
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in the country ; by which means a fhip could bring 
home the produ of many more whales than fhe can 
according to the prefent method of conduGing this 
trade. The fifhery alfo was then fo plentiful, that they 
were. obliged fometimes to fend other fhips to fetch off 
the oil they had made, the quantity being more than 
the fifhing fhips could bring away. But time and 
change of circumf{tances have fhifted the fituation of 
this trade. he fhips coming in fuch numbers from 
Holland, Denmark, Hamburgh, and- other northern 
countries, all intruders upon the Englifh, who were 
the firft difcoverers of Greenland, the whales were di- 
fturbed, and gradually, as other fith often do, forefa- 
king the place, were not to be killed fo near the fhore 
as before; but are now found, and have been fo ever 
fince, in the openings and fpace among the ice, where 
they have deep water, and where they go fometimes a 
great many leagues from the fhore. 

The whale-fifhery begins in May, and continues all 
june and July ; but whether the fhips have good or 
bad fuccefs, they muft come away, and get clear of 


the ice, by the end of Auguft; fo that in the month 


of September at farthelt they may be expeGted home ; 
but a fhip that meets with a fortunate and early fifhery 
in May may return in June or July. 

The manner of taking whales at prefent is as fol- 
lows.—Every. fhip’is provided with fix boats, to each 
of which belong fix men for rowing the boat, and an 
harponeer, whofe bufinefs is to ftrike the whale with 
his harpoon. ‘Two of thefe boats are kept conftantly 
on the watch at fome diftance from the fhip, fattened 
to pieces of ice, and are relieved by others every four 
hours. As foon as a whale is perceived, both the 
boats fet out in purfuit of it, and if either of them can 
come up before the whale finally defcends, which is 
known by his throwing up his tail, the harpooner dif- 
charges his harpoon at him. ‘There is no difficulty in 
choofing the place where the whale is to be ftruck, as 
fome have afferted ; for thefe creatures only come up 
to the furface in order to fpout up the water, or dw, 
as the fifhermen term it, and therefore always keep 
the foft and vulnerable part of their bodies above wa- 
ter. .A late improvement was made in the method of 
difcharging the harpoon ; namely, by fhooting it out 
of a kind of {wivel or mufquetoon: but it doth not ap- 
pear, that fince this improvement was made, the 
whale-fifhing fhips have had better fuccefs than before. 
—As foon as the whale is ftruck, the men fet up one 
of their oars in the middle of the boat asa fignal to 
thofe in the fhip. On perceiving this, the watchman 


alarms all the reft with the cry of fall! fall! upon. 


which all the other boats are immediately fent out to 
the affiftance of the firit, 

~ The whale finding himfelf wounded, runs off with 
prodigious violence. Sometimes: he defcends perpen- 
dicularly ; at others goes off horizontally, at a {mall 
depth below the furface. The rope which is faftened 
to the harpoon is about 200 fathoms long, and pro- 
perly coiled up, that it may freely be given out as 
there is a demand for it. At firft, the velocity with 
which this line runs over the fide of the boat is fo 
great, that it is wetted to. prevent its taking fire: but 
in a fhort time the ftrength of the whale begins to fail, 
and the fifhermen, inftead of letting out more rope, 
‘ : 2: 
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ftrive as much as poffible to pull back what is given Fifhery.” 


out already, though they always find themfelves ne- 
ceffitated to yield at laft to the efforts of the animal, 
to prevent his finking their boat. If he runs out the 
200 fathoms of line contained in one boat, that be- 
longing to another is immediately faftened to the end 
of the firft, and fo on; and there have been inftances, 
where all the rope belonging to the fix boats has been 
neceflary, though half that quantity is feldom requi- 
red. ‘The whale cannot ftay loag below water, but a- 
gain comes up to blow; and being now much fati- 
gued and wounded, ftays longer above water than u- 
fual. This gives another boat time to come up with 
him, and he is again ftruck with an harpoon. He 
again defcends, but with lefs force than before; and: 
when he comes up again, is generally incapable of 
defcending, but fuffers himfelf to be wounded and: 
killed with long lances which the men are provided. 
with for the purpofe. He is known to be near death. 
when he fpouts up the water deeply tinged with. 
blood. 

The whale being dead, is lathed along-fide the fhip.. 
They then lay it on one fide, and put two ropes, one 
at the head, and the other in the place of the tail,, 
which, together with the fins, is ftruck off as foon as. 
he is taken, to keep thefe extremities above water, 
On the off-fide of the whale are two boats, to receive 
the pieces of fat, utenfils, and men, that might other- 
wife fall into the water on that fide. Thefe precau-. 
tions being taken, three or four men with irons at 
their feet to prevent flipping, get on the whale, and: 
begin to cut out pieces of about three feet thick and: 
eight long, which are hauled up at the capflane or 
windlefs. When the fat is all got off, they cut off the 
whifkers of the upper jaw with an ax. Before they: 
cut, they are all lafhed to keep them firm; which alfo. 
facilitates the cutting, and prevents them from falling 
into the fea: when on board, five or fix of them are. 
bundled together, and properly ftowed ; and after all’ 
is got off, the carcafe is turned a-drift, and devoured: 
by the bears, who are very fond of it. In proportion 
as the large pieces of fat are cut off, the reft of the 
crew are employed in flicing them fmaller, and picking. 
out all the lean. When this is prepared, they ftow it: 
under the deck, where it lies till the fat of all the 
whales is on board; then cutting it ftill fmaller, they 
put it up in tubs in the hold, cramming them very full 
and clofe. Nothing now remains but to fail home- 
wards, where the fat is to be boiled and. melted: down. 
into train-oil. 

It were in vain to fpeak in this place of the advan- 
tages that may be derived to Great Britain from the 
whale-fifhery. We fhall only remark, that the le- 
giflature, juftly confidering that trade as of great 
national importance, beftowed upon it at. different 
periods very confiderable encouragements. In par- 
ticular, every Britifh veflel of 200 tons or upwards, 
bound to the Greenland feas on the whale-fihhery, 
if found to be duly qualified according to. the aé, 
obtained a licence from the commiffioners of the cu- 
ftoms to proceed on fuch voyage: and on the fhip’s 
return, the matter and mate making oath that they 
proceeded on fuch voyage and no other, and ufed all 
their endeavours to take whales, &c, and that all the 
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whale-fins, blubber, oil, &c, imported in their fhip, 
were taken by their crew in thofe feas, there was al- 
lowed 40s. for every ton according to the admeafure- 
ment of the fhip. 

It was afterwards found, however, that fo great a 
bounty was neither neceffary to the fuccefs of the 
trade, nor expedient with regard to the public. In 
1786, therefore, the aéts conferring the faid emolu- 
ments being upon the point of expiring, the fubject 
was brought, under the confideration of parliament ; 
and it was propofed to continue the former meafures, 
but with a reduction of the bounty from 40s. to 30s. 
In propofing this alteration, it was ftated, “* that the 
fams which this country had paid in bounties for the 
Greenland fifhery amounted to L.1,265,461 ; that, in 
the lait year, we had paid L..94,858 ; and that, from 
the confequent dedudtion of the price of the fifh, the 
public at prefent paid 60 per cent. upon every cargo. 
In the Greenland fifhery there were employed 6000 fea- 
men, and thefe feamen coft government L.13, 10s. per 
man per annum, though we were never able to obtain 
more than 500 of that number to ferve on board our 
fhips of war. Befides, the vaft encouragement given 
to the trade had occafioned fuch a glut in the market, 
that it was found neceffary to export confiderable 
quantities ; and thus we paid a large fhare of the pur- 
chafe-money for foreign nations, as well as for our own 
people, befides fupplying them with the materials of 
{everal important manufaCtures.” This propofition 
was oppofed by feveral members, but was finally car- 
ried ; and the propriety of the meafure became very 
foon apparent. At that time (1786) the number of 
fhips employed from England in the whale-fifhery to 
Davis’s Straits and the Greenland feas amounted to 
139, befides 15 from Scotland. ‘The propofed altera- 
tion took place the next year (1787) ; and notwith- 
ftanding the diminution of the bounty, the trade in- 
creafed ; the number of fhips employed the fame year 
from England amounting to 217, and the next year 
(1788) to 222. 

FisuGArp, or FisGarp, a town of Pembrokefhire, 
fituated on a fteep cliff on the fea-fhore, 254 miles 
from London, at the influx of the river Gwaine into 
the fea, which here forms a fpacious bay. It is govern- 
ed by a mayor, a bailiff, and other officers; and here 
veflels may lie fafely in five or fix fathoms water. The 
inhabitants. have a good trade in herrings, and annual- 
ly cure, between Fifgard and Newport, above 1000 
barrels of them. The town fends one member to par- 
liament. 

FISHING, in general, the art of catching fifh, 
whether by means of nets, of fpears, or of the line 
and hook. 

Fisuinc in the great, performed by the net, fpear, 
or harpoon, for fifh that go in fhoals, has been explain- 
ed in the preceding article. That performed by the 
rod, line, and hook, for folitary fifth, is ufually termed 
Axcuxc: See that article; and for the particular 
manner of angling for the different kinds of fith, fee 
their refpeGtive names, as Dace, Eev, Percn, &c. 
The following were omitted in their order. 

1. The Bartel *, (fo called on account of the bark 
or beard that is under his chops), though a coarfe fith, 
ee confiderable exercife to the angler’s ingenuity. 


hey fwim together in great fhoals, and are at their 
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wortt in April, at which time they fpawn, but come Fithing: 
foon in feafon: the places whither they chiefly refort, —~~——~ 
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are fuch as are weedy and gravelly rifing grounds, in 
which this fifh is faid to dig and root with his nofe 
like a fwine. Inthe fummer he frequents the ftrongett, 
{wifteft, currents of water; as deep bridges, wears, &c. 
and is apt to fettle himfelf amongtt the piles, hollow 
places, and mofs, or weeds; and will remain there im- 
moveable: but in the winter he retires into deep wa- 
ters, and helps the female to make a hole in the fands 
to hide her {pawn in, to hinder its being devoured by 
other fifh. He is a very curious and cunning fifh; for 
if his baits be not fweet, clean, well fcoured, and 
kept in fweet mofs, he will not bite; but well-ordered 
and curioufly kept, he will bite with great eagernefs.. 
The beft bait for him is the {pawn of a falmon, trout, 
or any other fifh; and if you would have good fport 
with him, bait the places where you intend to fifh 
with it a night or two before, or with large worms 
cut in pieces; and the earlier in the morning or the 
later in the evening that you fifh, the better it will be. 
Your rod and line muft be both ftrong and long, with. 
arunning plummet on the line; and let a little bit of 
lead be placed a foot or more above the hook, to 
keep the bullet from falling on it: fo the worm will’ 
be at the bottom, where they always bite ; and when 
the fith takes the bait, your plummet will lie and not 
choke him. 
know when he bites, as alfo with your hand you will 
feel him make a ftrong fnatch; then firike, and you 
will rarely fail, if you play him well; but if you 
manage him not dexteroufly, he will break your line. 
The beft time for fifhing is about nine in the morning, 
and the moft proper feafon is the latter end of May, 
June, July, and the beginning of Augutt. 


2. The Bleak+, is an eager filh, ‘caught with all} see Gy 
forts of worms bred on trees or plants; as alfo withprinus, gs 


flies, pafte, fheep’s blood, &c. They may be angled 
for with half a fcore of hooks at once, if they can be 
all faftened on: he will alfo in the evening take a na- 
tural or artificial fly. If the day be warm and clear, 
there is no fly fo good for him as the fmall fly at the 
top of the water, which he will take at any time of:. 
the day, efpecially in the evening: but if the day is 
cold and cloudy, gentles and caddis are the beft; a- 
bout two feet under water. No fith yields better {port 
to a young angler than the bleak. It is fo eager,. 
that it will leap out of the water for a bait. 

There is another way of taking bleak, which is by 
whipping them in a boat, or ona bank-fide-in frefh: 
water in a fummer’s evening, with a hazel top about 
five or fix feet long and a line twice the length of the: 
rod. But the beft method is with a drabble, thus: 
Tie eight or ten {mall hooks acrofs a line two inches 
above one another; the biggeft hook the lowermott, 
(whereby you may fometimes take a better fifh), and 
bait them with gentles, flies, or fome {mall red worms, 
by which means you may take half a dozen or more: 
at a time. 


3. For the Bream.+, obferve the: following direc-} See Cy-- 
tions, which will alfo be of ule in’ carp-fifhing.— Pro-/rimuss. 5 


cure about a quart of large. red worms; put them into: 
frefh mofs well wafhed and dried every three or fourdays,: - 
feeding them with fat mould and chopped fennel, and: 
they will be thoroughly fcoured in about three weeks.. 
. Let 


By the bending of your rod you may Sport, Diss 
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Let your lines be filk and hair, but all filk is the 
beft: let the floats be either f{wan-quills or goofe- 
guills. Let your plumb be a piece of lead in the fhape 
of a pear, with a {mall ring at the little end of it: fa- 
ften the lead to the line, and the line-hook to the lead, 
about ten or twelve inches {pace between lead and 
hook will be enough; and take care the lead be heavy 
enough to fink the float. Having baited yotr hook 
well with a ftrong worm, the worm will draw the hook 
up and down in the bottom, which will provoke the 
bream to bite the more eagerly. It will be belt to 
fit up three or four rods and lines in this manner, and 
fet them as will be direfted, and this will afford you 
much the better fport. Find the exa& depth of the 
water if poffible, that your float may fwim on its fur- 
face diredtly over the lead ; then provide the following 
groand bait: take about a peck of fweet grofs- 


ground-malt ; and having boiled it a very little, ftrain 


it hard through a bag, and carry it to the water-fide 
where you have founded ; and in the place where you 
fuppofe the fifh frequent, there throw in the malt by 
handfuls fqueezed hard together, that the flream may 
not feparate it before it comes to the bottom; and be 
fure to throw it in at leaft a yard above the place 
where you intend the hook fhall lie, otherwife the 
fiream will carry it down too far. Do this about nine 
o’clock at night, keeping fome of the malt in the bag; 
and go to the place about three the next morning; but 
appreach very warily, left you fhould be feen by the 
fith; for it is certain that they have their centinels 
watching on the top of the water, while the reft are 
feeding below. Having baited your hook fo that the 
worm may crawl to and fro, the better to allure the 
fifh to bite, caft it in at the place where you find 
the fifh to flay moft, which is generally in the 
broadeft and deepeft part of the river, and fo that 
it may reft about the midft of your bait that is on the 
ground. Caft in your fecond line fo that it may reft a 
yard above that, and a third about a yard below it. 
Let your roads lie on the bank with fome ttones to keep 
them down at the great ends; and then withdraw your- 
felf, yet not fo far but that you can have your eye up- 
on all the floats: and when you fee one bitten and 
carried away, do not be too halty to run in, but give 
time to the fifh to tire himfelf, and then touch him 
gently. When you perceive the float fink, creep to 
the water-fide, and give it as much line as you can. 
If it is a bream or carp, they will run to the other fide; 
which ftrike gently, and hold your rod at a bent a little 
while; but do not pull, for then you will fpoil all; 
but you muft firft tire them before they can be landed, 
for they are very fhy. If there are any carps in the 
river, it is an even wager that you take one or more of 


~them: but if there are any pike or perch, they will be 


fure to vifit the ground-bait, though they will not touch 
it, being drawn thither by the great refort of the fmall 
fifh ; and until you remove them, it is in vain to think 
of taking the bream or carp. In this cafe, bait one 
of your hooks with a fmall bleak, roach, or gudgeon, 
about two feet deep from your float, with a little red 
worm at the point of your hook ; and ifa pike be there, 
he will be fure to fnap at it. This fport is good till 
nine o’clock in the morning ; and, in a gloomy day, 
till night: but do not frequent the place too much, 
left the fith grow fhy. 
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4. Ihe carp *.- 


extraordinary fubtilty and policy: they always choofe 
to lie in the deepeft places, either of ponds or rivers, 
where there is but a fmall running ftream. 

Further, obferve, that they will feldom bite in cold 
weather; and you cannot be too early or too late at the 
fport in hot weather: and if hebite, you need not fear 
his hold ; for he is one of thofe leather-mouthed fihh 
that have their teeth in their throat. 

Neither muft you forget, in angling for him, to 
have a ftrong rod and line; and fince he is fo very wary, 
it will be proper to entice him, by baiting the ground 
with a coarfe pafte. 

He feldom refufes the red worm in March, the cad- 
dis in June, nor the grafhopper in June, April, and 
September. 

This fifth does not only delight in worms, but alfo 
in {weet pafte; of which there is great variety; the 
beft is made of honey and fugar, and ought to be 
thrown into the water fome hours before you begin 
to angle; neither will {mall pellets thrown into the wa- 
ter two or three days before be worfe for this purpofe, 
efpecially if chickens cuts, garbage, or blood mixed 
with bran and cow-dung, be alfo thrown in. 

But more particularly, as to a pafte very proper for 
this ufe, you may make it in the manner following : 
Take a fufficient quantity of four, and mingle it with 
veal, cut fmall, making it up with a compound of ho- 
ney ; then pound all together in a mortar till they are 
fo tough as to hang upon the hook without wafhing 
off. In order to effect which the better, mingle whitifh 
wool with it; and if you keep it all the year round, 
add fome virgin wax and clarified honey. 

Again, if you fith with gentles, anoint them with 
honey, and put them on your hook, with a deep fcar- 
let dipped in the like, which is a good way to deceive 
the fith. 

Honey and crumbs of wheat-bread, mixed together, 
make alfo a very good pafte. 

In taking a carp either in pond or river, if the ang- 
ler intends to add profit to his pleafure, he muft take 
a peck of ale-grains, and a good quantity of any blood 
to mix with the grains, baiting the ground with it 
where he intends to angle. This food will wonder- 
fully attraé the {cale-fifh, as carp, tench, roach, dace, 
and bream. 

Let’him angle in a morning, plumbing his ground, 
and angling for carp with a ftrong line: the bait muft 
be either pafte or a knotted red worm; and by this 
means he will have {port enough. ee 
Defeription of proper Baits for the feveral forts of Fisu 

referred to in the annexed Table. — 

Flies.) 1. Stone-fly, found under hallow ftones at 
the fide of rivers, 1s of a brown colour, with yellow 
ftreaks on the back and belly, has large wings, and is 
in feafon from April to July. 2. Green drake, found 
among ftones by river-fides, has a yellow body ribbed 
with green, is long and flender, with wings like a but- 
terfly, his tail turns on his back, and from May to Mid- 
fummer is very good. 3. Oak-fly, found in the body 
of an old oak or afh, with its head downwards, is of 
a brown colour, and excellent from May to Septem- 
ber. 4. Palmer-fly or worm, found on leaves of plants, 
ig commonly called a caterpillar, and when it comes to 
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A perfon who angles for carp mult Fifhiog: 
arm himfelf with abundance of patience, becaufe of its ~~" | 
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hills from June to September. 6. The May-fly is to 
be found playing:at the river-fide, efpecially againft 
rain. 7. The black-fly is to. be found upon every 
hawthorn after the buds are come off. 

Pajffes.] 1. Take the blood of fheeps hearts, and 
mix it with honey and flour worked to a proper con- 
fiftence. .2. Take old cheefe grated, a little butter 
fufficient to work it, and colour it with faffron: in 
winter ufe rufty bacon inftead of butter. 3. Crumbs of 
bread chewed or worked with honey or fugar, moilt- 
ened with gum-ivy water. 4. Bread chewed, and 
worked in the hand till ftiff. 

Worms.] 1.The earth-bob, found in fandy ground 
after ploughing, it is white, with a red head, and big- 
ger than a gentle: another is found in heathy ground, 
with a blue head. Keep them in an earthen veffel well 
covered, and a fufficient quantity of the mould they 
harbour in. They are excellent from April to No- 
vember. 2. Gentles, to be had from putrid flefh: let 
them lie in wheat-bran a few days before ufed. 
3. Flag-worms, found in the roots of flags; they are 
of a pale yellow colour, are longer and thinner than a 
- gentle, and mult be fcowred like them. 4. Cow- 
turd-bob, or clap-bait, found under a cow-turd from 
May to Michaelmas; it is like a gentle, but larger. 
Keep it in its native earth like the earth-bob. 5. Cadis 
worm, or cod-bait, found under loofe ftones in fhal- 
low rivers; they are yellow, bigger than a gentle, with 
a black or blue head, and are in feafon from April 
to July. Keep them in flannel bags. 6. Lob-worm, 
found in gardens; it is very large, and has a red head, 
a ftreak down the back, and a flat broad tail. 7. Marfh- 
worms, found in marfhy ground: keep them in mofs 
ten days before you ufe them : their colour is a bluifh 
red, and are a good bait from March to Michaelmas. 


8. Brandling red-worms, or blood-worms found in © 


rotten dunghills and tanners bark ; they are {mall red- 
worms, very. good for all fmall fith, have fometimes a 
yellow tail, and are called tag-tail. 

Fifh and InfeGis.] 1. Minnow. 2.Gudgeon. 3. Roach. 
4. Dace. 5. Smelt. 6. Yellow frog. 7. Snail flit. 
8. Grafhopper. ; 

Fisuiwc-Fly, a bait ufed in angling for divers kinds 
‘of fh, See Fisuine. 

The fly is either natural or artificial. 

I. Natural flies are innumerable. The more ufual 
for. this purpofe are mentioned in the preceding 
page. 

There are two ways to fifh with natural flies; e1- 
ther on the furface of the’ water or a little under- 
neath it. 

In angling for chevin, roach, or dace, move not 
your natural fly fwiftly, when you fee the fifh make at 
it; but rather let it glide freely towards him with the 
ftream: but if it be in a full and flow water, draw the 
fly flowly fidewife by him, which will make him ea- 
gerly purfue. 

II. The artificial fly is feldom ufed but in blufter- 
ing weather, when the waters are fo troubled by the 
winds, that the natural fly cannot be feen, nor reft up- 
onthem. Of this artificial fly there are reckoned no 
lefs than 12 forts, of which the following are the prin- 


cipal. | 
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Fithing. a fly is excellent for trout. 5. Ant-fly, found in ant- 
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1. For March, the dun-fly ; made of dun-wool, and = Fifhing. 


the feathers of the partridge’s wing ; or the body made 
of black wool, and the feathers of a black drake. 2. For 
April, the ftone-fly ; the body made of black wool, » 
dyed yellow under the wings and tail. 3. For the 
beginning of May, the ruddy fly ; made of red wool, 
and bound about with black filk, with the feathers of 
a black capon hanging dangling on his fides next his 
tail. 4. For June, the greenith fly ; the body made of 
black wool, with a yellow lift on either fide, the wings 
taken off the wings of a buzzard, bound with black 
broken hemp. 5., The moorith fly, the body made of 
dufkith wool, and the wings of the blackith mail of a 
drake. 6. The tawny fly, good till the middle of 
June ; the body made of tawny wool, the wings made 
contrary one againft the other, of the whitifh mail of 
a white drake. 7. For July, the wafp-fly ; the body 
made of black wool, caft about with yellow filk, and 
the wings of drakes feathers. 8. The fteel-fly, good 
in the middle of July; the body made with greenifh _ 
wool, caft about with the feathers of a peacock’s tail, 
and the wings made of thofe of the buzzard. 9. For 
Augult, the drake-fly; the body made with black 
wool caft about with black filk; his wings of the mail 
of a black drake, with a black head. 

The beft rules for artificial fly-fithing are, _ 

1. To fifh in a river fomewhat diflurbed with rain: 
or in a cloudy day, when the waters are moved by a 
gentle breeze: the fouth wind is beft ; and if the wind 
blow high, yet not fo but that you.may conveniently 
guard your tackle, the fith will rife in plain deeps ; but 
if the wind be {mall, the beft angling is in {wift ftreams.. 
2. Keep as far from the water-fide as may be ;. fifh 
down the ftream with the fun at your back, and touch 
not the water with your line. 3. Ever angle in clear 
rivers, with a fmall fly and flender wings; but in mud- 
dy places, ufe a larger.. 4. When, after rain, the wa- 
ter becomes brownifh, ufe an orange fly; in a clear 
day, a light-coloured fly ; a dark fly for dark waters, 
&ec. 5. Let the line be twice as long as the rod, un- 
lefs the river be encumbered with wood. 6. For e- 
very fort of fly, have feveral of the fame, differing im 
colour, to fuit with the different complexions of feve- 
ral waters and weathers, 7..Have a nimble eye, and 
aétive hand, to ftrike prefently with the rifing of the 
fifth ; or elfe he will-be apt to fpue ont the hook. 
8. Let the fly fall firft into the water, and not the line, 
which will feare the fith. 9. In flow rivers, or ftill 
places, caft the fly acrofs the river, and let it fink a 
little in the water, and draw it gently back with the 
current. 

Salmon-flies fhould be made with their wings ftand- 
ing one behind the other, whether two or four. This 
fifh delights in the gaudieft colours that can be ; chief- 
ly in the wings, which muft be long, as well as the 
tail. 

Fisurnc by means of birds, a method peculiar to the 
Chinefe, who train certain birds for the purpofe in the 
fame manner as falcons. are taught to purfue game. 
See Cyprinus; and CuinA, n° 12F. 

Fisuinc-Floats, are little appendages to the line, 
ferving to keep the hook and bait fufpended at the 
proper depth, to difcover when the fith has hold of 
them, &c. Of thefe there are divers kinds; fome 
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F'isrine-Hook, a {mall inftrument facie of fteel 


of a proper form to catch and retain fith. 
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Fithing, For fetting the hook on, ufe ftrong, but fmall filk, ‘FISTULA, in the ancient mufic, an inftrument of Fiftula 
| -Fiffures. laying the hair on the infide of your hook; forif itbe the wind-kind, refembling our flute or flageolet. tee 
bev on the outfiide, the filk will fret and cut it afunder. The principal wind-inftruments of the ancients, were a deed 
There are feveral fizes of thefe fithing-hooks, fome the tibia and the fiftula. But-how they were contti- ‘6 vi 

big, fome little: and of thefe, fome have peculiar tuted, wherein they differed, or how they were played ae 
namés; as, 1. Single hooks, 2. Double hooks; which upon, does not appear. All we know is, that the fi- 
have two bendings, one contrary tothe other. 3. Snap- ‘ftula was at firft made of reeds, and afterwards of other 
pers, or gorgers, which are the hooks to whip the ar- matters. Some had holes, fome none; fome again 
tificial fly upon, or bait with the natural fly. 4. Spring- were fingle pipes; others a combination of feveral ; 
ers, or {pring hooks ;.a kind of double hooks, with a witnefs the fyringa of Pan. 
fpring, which flies open upon being flruck into any Tistuva, in furgery, a deep, narrow, and callous 

fith, and fo keep its mouth open. ulcer, generally arifing from abfceffes. 

: Fisuiwe-Line, is either made. of hair twifted ; or It differs from a_/inus, in its being callous, the latter 

: filk ; or the Indian grafs. The beft colours are the not. See Surcery. 
forrel, white, and grey; the two laft for clear waters, Fistuva, in farriery. See Farriery, Sect. xxxii. 
the firft for muddy ones. Nor is the pale watery green FISTULARIA or Tosacco-pirpe Fisy; a ge- 
defpifable ; this colour is given artificially, by fteeping nus of fifhes, belonging to the order of abdominales. 
the hair in a liquor made of alum, foot, and the juice Of this genus Linngzus reckons two fpecies; but we 
of walnut-lcaves, boiled together. have a defcription only of one, viz. the tabacaria. It beh 


Fisuine-Rod, a long flender rod or wand, to which 
the line is faftened, for angling.—Of thefe there are 
feveral forts; as, 1. A troller, or trolling-rod, which 
has a ring at the end of the rod, for the line to go 
through when it runs off a reel. 2. A whipper, or 
whipping-rod ; a top-rod, that is weak in the middle, 
and top heavy, but all flender and fine. 3. A drop- 
per; which is a ftrong rod and very light. 4. A fnap- 
per, or fnap-rod; which is a ftrong pole, peculiarly 
ufed for the pike. 5. A bottom-rod; being the fame 
as the dropper, but fomewhat more pliable. 6. A 
fniggling or procking flick ; a forked ftick, having a 
fhort. ftrong line, with a needle, baited with a lobe 
worm : this is only for eels in their holes. 

Fisuine-Frog, or Angler. See Loruivws. : 

Right of Fisuine, and property of fifth. It has been 
held, that where the lord of the manor hath the foil 
on both fides of the river, it is a good evidence that he 
hath aright of fifhing ; and it puts the proof upon him 


“Yacob'sLaw Who claims liberam pifcariam: but where a river ebbs 
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and flows, and isan arm of the fea, there it 1s common 
to all, and he who claims a privilege to himfelf mutt 
prove it ; forif the trefpafs is brought for fifhing there, 
the defendant may juftify, that the place where is dra- 
chium maris, in quo unufquifque fubditus domini regis ha- 
bet et habere debet liberam pifcariam. In the Severn the 
foil belongs to the owners of the land on each fide ; 
and the foil of the river Thames is in the king, but the 
fifhing is common to all. He who is owner of the foil 
of a private river, hath Jeparalis pifcaria 3 and he that 
hath libera pifcaria, hath a property in the fith, and 
may bring a poffeffory ation for them 5 but communis 
pifcaria is like the cafe of all other commons. One 
‘that has a clofe pond in which there are fifh, may call 
them pi/ces /uos, 1n an indiétment, &c. but he cannot 
call- them dona &9 catalla, if they be not in trunks. 
‘There needs no privilege to make a fifh-pond, as there 
doth in the cafe of a warren. See FRANCHISE. 

FISSURES, in the hiftory of the earth, certain in- 
terruptions, that in an horizontal or parallel manner 
divide the feveral ftrata of which the body of our ter- 
reftrial globe is compofed. 

Fissure of the Bones, in furgery, is when they are 
divided either tranfverfely or longitudinally, not quite 
through, but cracked after the manner of glafs, by 
any external force. See SURGERY. 
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is defcribed by Mr Catefoy, from the only one he ever 
faw. It wasalmoft a foot inlength; the fore-part from 
the nofe to half-way the body of nearly equal bignefs; 
from whence it grew tapering to the tail, which was 
forked, and from which grew a flender taper whip, 
four inches long, of the conliftence of whalebone; the 
mouth narrow, from which to the eyes was almoft three 
inches. ‘The whole fifh was of a brown colour. They 
are fometimes taken on the coalts of Jamaica. 

FIT. See Paroxysm. 

Dr Cheyne is of opinion that fits of all kinds, whe- 
ther epileptic, hyfteric, or apopleétic, may be cured 
folely by a milk-diet, of about two quarts of cows milk 
a-day, without any other medicine. 

FITCHES, in hufbandry, a fort of pulfe, more ge- 
nerally known by the name of chick-pea. See Cicer. 

Fitches are cultivated either for feeding cattle, or 
improving the land. They make a wholefome and nou- 
rifhing food, whether given in the ftraw or threfhed 
out. When fown only to improve the foil, they are 
ploughed in juft as they begin to bloffom, by which 
means a tough ftiff clay-foil is much enriched. 

FITCHET, a name ufed in fome places for the 
weafel, called alfo the foumart.. See Musreva. 

FITCHY, in heraldry, (from the French f/2/, i. e. 

jexed) ; aterm applied to a crofs when the lower branch 
ends in a fharp point: and the reafon of it Mackenzie 
fuppofes to be, that the primitive Chriftians were wont 
to carry crofles with them wherever they went; and 
when they ftopped on their journey at any place, they 
fixed thofe portable crofles in the ground for devotion’s 
fake. 

FITZ, makes part of the furname of fome of the na- 
tural fons of the kings of England, as Fitz-roy ; which 
is purely French, and fignifies the ‘* king’s fon.’’ 

FITZHERBERT (Sir Anthony), a very learned 
lawyer in the reign of king Henry VIII. was defcended 
from an ancient family, and born at Norbury in Der- 
byfhire. He was made one of the judges of the court 
of common-pleas in 1523; and diftinguifhed himfeif by 
many valuable works, ‘as well as by fuch an honourable 
difcharge of the duties of his office, as made him eiteem- 
edan oracle of the law. iis writings are, The Grand 


 Abridgment ; ‘The Office and Authority of Fufices of 
Peace ; the Office of Sheriffs, Baihffs of Liberties, d/- 
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cheators, Conflables, Coroners, &c.; Of the Diverfity of 
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Ritz-fte- Courts; The New Natura Brevium 3 Of the Surveying 
phen of Lands; and The Book of Huj/bandry. We died in 
iy, DSBS: 
stag | > PTTZ-STEPHEN (William), a learned monk of 
fi Canterbury, of Norman extraction, but born of refpec- 
table parents in the city of London. He lived in the 
12th century; and being attached to the fervice of arch- 
bifhop Becket, was prefent at the time of his murder. 
In the year 1174, he wrote in Latin, The Life of St 
Thomas, archbifoop and martyr ; in which, as Becket 
was a native of the metropolis, he introduces a‘defcrip- 
tion of the city of London, with a mifcellaneous de- 
tail of the manners and ufages of the citizens: 
defervedly confidered as a great curiofity, being the 
earlieft profeffed account of London extant. Fitz-Ste- 
phen died in rigt, 

FIVES, or Vives. See Farriery, Set. xiv. 2. 

FIXATION, in chemiltry, the rendering any vo- 
latile fubftance fixed, fo as not to fly off upon being ex- 
pofed to.a great heat: hence, 

FIXED sopies, are thofe which bear a confiderable 
degree of heat without evaporating, or lofing any of 
their weight. Among the moft fixed bodies are dia- 
monds, gold, &c. See Diamonp, Gop, &c. 

Fixerp, or Fixable Air, an invifible and permanently 
elaftic fluid, fuperior in gravity to the common atmofphe- 
ric air and moft other aerial fluids, exceedingly deftruc- 
tive to animal life ; produced in great quantities, natu- 
rally from combulftible bodies, and artificially by many 
chemical procefles. From its apparently acid properties 
it has obtained the name of aerial acid, cretaceous acid, and 
carbonic acid; from its noxious qualities, it has been 

. called mephitic air, or mephitic gas; and, from the cir- 
cumftance of being produced in vaft quantities during 
the combuftion of charcoal, it firft obtained from Van 
Helmont the name of gas /ylvefire. The term fixed 
air has been given from its property of readily lofing 
its elafticity, and fixing itfelf in many bodies, particu- 
larly thofe of the calcareous kind; and though fome 
objefted to the propriety of the term, the fluid in 
queftion is fo well known by the name of fixed air, 
that we choofe fill to retain it. 

‘The nature and properties of fixed air are explained 
under the article AERotocy. It is there contidered 
as an acid, and the reafons for fuppofing it to be 
compofed of phlogifton and dephlogifticated air are fet 
forth. In a paper of the Mancheiter Tranfaétions by 
Mr Delaval on the permanent colours of opaque bodies, 

y he ‘confiders the nature of fixed air, and gives an ac- 
Mr Dela- count fomewhat different. He denies its acid property, 
val’s theory which has been generally looked upon as fo well afcer- 
of fixed air. pained. * The change of colour produced in vege- 

table juices by the electric {park (fays he), is adduced 
as a proof of the acidity of fixed air; but it has been 
already fhown, that this does not arife from acid, but 
* See Chro- phlogiftic matter *, "The acid quality of fixed air is 
aatics, alfo generally inferred from its power of diffolving 
a 31. iron. But phlogifton is alfo a folvent of iron. Thus 
a confiderable portion of that metal is always diffolved 
and held in folution by the phlogifticated alkaline 
lixivium, which confifts of inflammable matter calci- 
ned with fixed alkali. M. Margraaf has fhown, that 
feveral other metals are foluble in this lixivium. Hence 
it is evident, that the folubility of iron does not prove 
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the acidity of the folvent, but may arife from the phlo- Fixed Air 
gifton contained in it. anda dallas 

“<’Fixed air is alfo fuppofed to be an acid, by dimi- 
nifhing the caufticity and promoting the cryfallization 
of fixed alkalies: but this hypothefis does not agree 
with the effects which are produced by the combina- 
tion of acids with alkalies. By thefe combinations 
neutral falts are produced; but alkalies do not become 
neutral by combination with fixed air, being only 
changed by {uch an union from caultic and deliquei- 
cent to mild and eryttatlizable alkalies : whence it is 
evident, that the alteration in them produced by fixed 
air is not to be attributed to the introduétion of an 
acid. , 

*« We muft therefore (continues our author) turn our 
eyes to the confideration of foms other principle by 
which thefe effects may be produced; and this prin- 
ple appears to be phlogifton. The phlogifticated al- 
kaline lixivium is perfeétly mild when faturated; and- 
by a flight evaporation is reduced to a concrete 
cryttalline mafs, which does not deliquefce or imbibe 
the leaft moifture from the air, and no longer retains 
any alkaline character or property. M. Beaumé, by an 
elegant and ingenious experiment, has proved the pre- 
fence of phlogifton in mild alkalies; and has fhown,. 
that their power of cryftallizing depends upon their 
union with that principle. He heated in a filver veffel 
a lixivium of mild alkali, which imparted to the filver a. 
covering or coating of inflammable matter, by which 
its furface was tarnifhed and becdme black. The lixi- 
vium was feveral times poured out of the filver veflel ; 
and after the furface of the metal had been freed from 
the tarmifh, the lixivium was replaced in it, and again 
heated, by which the tarnifh was renewed. This was 
repeated till the lixivium no longer communicated any 
{tain to the filver. The caufticity of the lixivium in- 
creafed in proportion as it imparted its phlogifton to 
the filver; and at the end of the procefs the alkali be- 
came perfeétly cauttic.and incapable of cryftallizing. 

** Thofe inflances, and many others which might be 
adduced, feem to prove that the change which fixed. 
air produces in cauftic alkalies is not effeéted by acid 
but phlogittic matter. It is certain, that the matter 
communicated to lime by fixed air is the very fame 
which it imparts to alkalies: for it may be transferred, 
unchanged, from one of thefe fubftances to another ;. 
and when united to either of them, ftill retains the 
fame qualities. Therefore, if phlogifton. renders al- 
kalies mild, and effeéts their cryftallization, the fame: 
principle alfo precipitates lime, and in. like manner 
reflores it to its ftlate of mild calcareous earth. 

‘‘ The experiments and obfervations on which Dr 
Black has eftablifhed his comprehenfive and confiftent. 
theory, clearly prove, that lime is precipitated from. 
lime-water by fixed air; but his views were not ex- 
tended to an inveftigation of the particular matter or- 
quality whereby fixed air operates that effect. 

‘‘ Lime, which has been precipitated from lime-water,. 
and reftored to the ftate of a mild calcareous. earth, is: 
again foluble by the addition of a larger proportion of 
fixed air ; which has been confidered as an. additional 
proof of the acidity of the latter. It has alfo been confi- 
dered as an extraordinary circumftance, that two fuch 
oppolite fle Gs fhould be produced bythe fame fubftance.. 

The 
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Fixed Air. The fimplicity obferved by nature in her operations, 
t= however, will not allow us to fuppofe that fixed air is 


poffeffed of two different or oppofite qualities, by one 
of which it precipitates, and by the other it diffolves. 
The precipitation of lime from lime-water, and its re- 
folution, are effected by an equable uniform action, 
exercifed by one and the fame principle, which is a 
conftituent and effential part of fixed air. Such a pre- 
cipitation and refolution are not extraordinary or com- 
plex phenomena, as has been thought, but are ana- 
logous to the ordinary and conftant effects which arife 
from chemical affinities. This may be exemplified by 
any compound which aflumes a concrete and folid con- 
fiftence by its union with a given quantity of fluid, 
and which by the addition of a larger quantity of the 
fame fluid is reduced to a liquid ftate. Thus, when a 
due proportion of water is added to iron and vitriolic 
acid, a mutual attraction takes place between thefe 
three ingredients, by means of which they are united ; 
and, by their combination, a concrete vitriol or metallic 
{alt is formed. But if a greater quantity of water be 
added to this concrete falt, as the mutual attraction 
after this addition fubfifts equably between the vitriolic 
{alt and the whole mafs of water, the acid and ferru- 
ginous particles are more minutely divided, and diffu- 
fed uniformly throughout every part of the water. 
Thus the folid concrete falt is refolved, and a vitrio- 
lic liquor is formed, in which the water predominates. 

“Lime ftrongly attracts and unites with inflam- 
mable fubftances, as fulphur, camphor, and refins. 
Fixed air has a ftill greater affinity with it; becaufe, 
in all the more grofs {ubilances, the phlogifton is allayed 
with falt, earth, and other matters: but in fixed air it 
exifts in a purer, and confequently a more active ftate. 

‘© As alkalies are rendered mild or cauftic by the 
prefence or abfence of the inflammable principle, it 
can hardly be doubted that the difference between mild 
and calcareous earth and quicklime is alfo occafioned 
by a communication or deprivation of the fame prin- 
ciple. 

‘© The origin of fixed air feems to prove its phlo- 
giftic nature; for all bodies which yield it, yield alfo 
inflammable matter, but many of them do net yield 
any acid. Calcareous fpar, magnefia, and alkaline 
falts, fend forth fixed air; and all thefe fubftances, by 
the lofs of it, are deprived of their inflammable con- 
tents. Diamonds, expofed to the focus of a burning 
glafs under a receiver, impart to the air contained in 
it a power of precipitating lime from lime-water when 
it is agitated with it : But it does not appear that any 
acid can be derived from thefe bodies. 

“« Some of the properties of fixed air are confiftent 
with either the character of an acid or phlogifton. 
Such are, its power of altering the colour of vegetable 
juices; its affinity to alkalies, and ready union with 
lime ; its power of diffolving iron, which is inftanced 
in all acids, and likewife in the phlogifticated alka- 
line lixivium. The antifeptic quality prevails equally 
in acids and in inflammable fpirits. Acids are difen- 
gaged from fubltances which are decompofed by 
{tronger acids ; phlogifton is likewife expelled from 
bodies which diffolved in acids. 

‘*¢ The qualities of acid and phlogifton agree in thefe 
and feveral other inftances; but fixed air is endowed 
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with properties which are peculiar to phlogifton: fuch Fixed Air, 


as its power of effecting the cryftallization of alkalies 
without changing them to neutral falts; its tenden- 
cy to efcape from water ; and its affinity with the air, 
by means of which a confiderable quantity of fixed air 
is united with and diffufed throughout every part of 
the atmofphere. 

“¢ Water, as well as phlogifton, is a conftituent part 
of all fubftances which yield fixed air. Both thefe 
principles have a ftrong affinity to air. This appears 


‘from the union which air forms with the inflammable 


principle when it is difengaged from bodies by com- 
buftion, fermentation, putrefaCtion, or any other mode 
of decompofition ; and from the mutual attraction of 
water and air, which is manifefted by evaporation, and 
by the conftant prefence of aqueous particles in the 
atmofphere. 

«© The laws of chemical analyfis will hardly permit 
us to doubt that the air which is obtained from mild 
alkalies, calcareous earth, and various other fubftances, 
receives from them, when they are decompofed, the 
fame contents which were united in them as conttitu- 
ent parts while they were in their entire flate; and 
their analyfis invariably fhows, that air, water, and 
phlogifton, enter their compofition. 

‘«* Hence it feems to follow, that fixed air confifts of 
thefe three ingredients, either united in bodies, and 
difcharged from them already combined, or that it is 
formed in the atmofphere by the concurrence and 
union of thefe principles: and the phenomena both of 
fixed and phlogifticated air may be folved by the aCtion 
and properties of thefe ingredients. 

‘“‘ The weight of fixed air indicates that it contains 
a confiderable portion of equeous matter; and it is 
by means of this conftituent principle that it is mif- 
cible with water, in like manner as ardent fpirits are, 
notwithftanding their inflammable nature. 

‘‘ Phlogiftic matters are mifcible with water only 
in proportion as they contain a quantity of the aque- 
ous principle in their compofition. When the rela- 
tive proportion of this conftituent principle is lefs than 
that of the phlogifton combined with fuch matters, 
they are either immifcible with water, or mifcible only 
in part. Thus, f{pirit of wine unites with water in all 
proportions. Ether, which is fpirit of wine deprived 
of part of its water by means of the vitriolic acid, is 
not mifcible with water in all proportions; but ten 
parts of water are requifite to the abforption of one 
part of ether. Oil, which has ftill lefs water in its 
compofition, does not in any degree mix with water. 
Refinous fubftances do not combine with water, be- 
caufe their aqueous part is not in fufficient quantity 
to ferve as a medium for the union of their phlogifton. 
In gums the relative proportion of phlogifton is much 
lefs than in refins, and that of the water is much 
greater; and, by the intervention of their aqueous 
part, gums are readily mifcible with water. Refins, 
when united witha due proportion of gum, are by its 
mediation alfo rendered foluble in water. But if a 
lefs proportion of the gum be joined with the refin, 
only a part of the compound refulting from this union 
is difpofed to mix with water, and a refiduum is left 
which is incapable of being diflolved in any aqueous 
liquor. 
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‘¢ Fixed air feems to refemble thofe matters which 
do not poflefs a fufficient quantity of aqueous matter 
to render them totally foluble in water; for after a 
given portion of fixed air has been imbibed by water, 
a refiduum remains which is incapable of being ab- 
forbed by it, and is called phlogifficated air. This air 
may be formed from fixed air, not only by the fub- 
traction of water, but by the addition of the inflam- 
mable principle ; as when phlogifton is communicated 
to fixed air by electric fparks, or the vapours difen- 
gaged from a mixture of fulphur and iron-filings. 
“The origin of phlogilticatéd air, fhows that its 
difference from fixed air conliits chiefly in the deficien- 
cy of water. Hence, as metals contain no water, the 
phlogifton which arifes from them during calcination 
produces no fixed but phlogifticated air. But vitriols, 
and all other faline matters, containing water as a con- 
ftituent part, yield fixed. air. 
which have received aqueous matter in the procefs of 
their calcination, as white-lead and other calces, which 
have. abforbed water, together with the air, from 
the atmofphere, yield alfo fixed. air. The fermenta- 
tion and putrefaction of animal and vegetable fubitan- 
ces:is effected by. means of their moifture, and there- 
fore fixed air is produced. in thefe procefles. It is 
more effectually produced by refpiration than by many 
other phlogiftic proceffes, in confequence of the copious 
fupply of the aqueous as well as the phlogiftic princi- 
ple, which the air receives from the lungs. 
' © Kixed air may be formed from vegetable acids ; 
but when it is thus canftituted, it does not differ from 
that which is preduced from alkalies, magnefia, and 
other fubftances which yield no acid. It is therefore 


evident, that in each of thefe inftances it is formed by 
the:combination of fome principles, which are common 


to all thofe fubftances. Thefe principles are water 
and phlogifton. In vegetable acids, the phlogifton 
combined with the water is equal in quantity to that 
which conftitutes the inflammable part of f{pirit of 
wine; for radical or concentrated vinegar is totally 
imflammable. The acid ftate of vegetable matters is 
not effential to them, nor is it requifite to the produc- 
tion of fixed air from them; for fixed air is producible 
from recent plants. Hence it appears, that in their 
acid, as well as in their recent, vinous, or putrefaétive 
ftate, they yield fixed air by means of their aqueous 
and phlogiftic principles. 

‘* All fixed air, from whatever fubje& it may be pro- 
cured, or to whatever bodies it is transferred, confitts 
conitantly and invariably of the fame materials, com- 
bined in the fame proportions; otherwife it could not 
reflore lime, cauttic alkalies, &c. to their original mild 
itate ; becaufe thefe fubftances cannot be recompofed 
but by the fame proportion of their conflituent prin- 
ciples which they contained before their .decompofi- 
tion. Thus, lime cannot be reftored to the ftate of 
mild calcareous earth by water or by pure dephlogif- 
ticated air, becaufe each of thefe principles confilts 
only of one of the three ingredients which are requi- 
fite for that purpofe. Nor can the recompofition of 
calcareous earth be effefted by phlogifticated air, be- 
caufe it contains an excefs of phlogifton and a defe& 
of water. Compounds formed of fuch ingredients as 


do not contain a requifite quantity of the principles 
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neceflary to conftitute fixed air, may acquire a due Fixed Airs 


proportion of them by an addition of the ingredients 
in which they are deficient. Pure dephlogifticated 
air is reduced to fixed air by the communication of a- 
queous and phlogiftic vapours difengaged from bodies 
by various procefles: thefe principles have a great af- 
finity to air, and readily combine with jt. Phlogitti. 
cated ‘air, when agitated with water, receives into its 
compofition a quantity of aqueous particles fufficient 
to conftitute it fixed air; and by that.means it. be- 
comes capable of precipitating lime from lime-water. 
If the analyfis and recompofition of calcareous earth 
be ever fo often repeated, its analytis will always yield, 
and its recompolition will always require, the fame re- 
lative quantities of air, water, and phlogifton. Fixed 
air therefore feems to confift of thefe three principles 
invariably and conftantly combined in the fame pro- 
portions. It has been frequently confidered as a mere 
compound of air and phlogifton; but fuch a compound 
{eems to approach nearer in its nature ro phlogittica- 
ted air, as it is deficient in one of the principles which 
is effential to fixed air.’ 


2 
On this account of fixed air it may be obferved,ohferva- | 
that notwithflanding all our author’s arguments, tions on thiss 


there is no pofitive proof adduced againtt the acidity theory. 


of fixed air, It is not certainly known whether 
mere. phlogifton will perfeétly neutralize alkalies. 
The colouring matter of Pruffian blue indced will cer- 
tainly do fo: but this is not. pure phlogifton, but a 
compound of different fubftances; and befides, the al- 
kalies neutralized by it differ very confiderably from 
thofe rendered neutral by fixed air. Before we can 
attribute the effects of fixed air to mere phlogifton, 
therefore, it would be neceffary to form out of a cauttic 
alkali, by means of pure phlogilton, a falt exaély re- 
fembling mild alkali produced by the union of the 
fame cauttic falt with fixed air ; fo that it {hall not only 
have the fame tafte and other external properties, but 
likewife emit fixed air upon the addition of a mineral 
acid. But by no experiment have we yet been able to 
effect this. It is abfolutely neceffary that the invifible 
and unknown fubftance called by Lavoifier the oxyges 
nous principle, by others the bafs of dephlogifiicated or 
vital air, fhould be united to the inflammable matter, 
in order to, the formation of the fixed air: and as this 
bafis is Jikewife found to be necefiary to the formation 
of every-acid, or at leaft to thofe of the mineral kind, 
we have equal reafon to call fixed air an acid while it 
difplays the properties of one. 

That: water is an effential ingredient in the compo-. 
fition of fixed air as well as all other kinds of aerial 
vapours, is not to be doubted; but we are by no means 
certain whether the difference between fixed and. phlo- 
gifticated air confilts in the want of water in the latter. 
The fpecific gravity here cannot be any rule for us to: 


judge of the matter: for inflammable air, the lighteft 


of all the kinds hitherto known, cannot be produced 
without a certain proportion of water ; and by fome 
procefles fixed air may be converted into inflammable 
as well as phlogifticated air. 

The noxious propertics of fixed air are well known, 
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and are too often fatally experienced by the miners, r.4< of this 


who have given it the appellation of the choke-damp. air on a 
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In the Manchetter 'Tranfa¢tions, however, we have’ an petfon long 
, expofed to 


account. 


as a [ 


ed Air. account of one who continued feven days below 


ground, not only expofed to the effects of this gas, 
but without’ any kind of fuffenance; notwithftand- 
ing which, he was taken out alive. When firft 
found in the pit, the fides of which had fallen in and 
confined: him-for the time above mentioned, his eyes 
were fo {wollen and. protruded out of their fockets, 
that he had a fhocking appearance ; for which reafon, 
the people tied a handkerchief round his head. While 
in this protruded ftate, however, he was capable of di- 
{ti nguifhing objects; but in a little time his eyes funk 
within their fockets, and he became quite blind. On 
being taken out of the pit, he feemed for fome time to 


_be in a way of recovery ; but all favourable fymptoms 


foon vamihed, and he expired in three days after his 
releafe. 

During all’the time of his confinement he had only 
a fpace to breathe in of three yayds in length and two 
in breadth, in which he lay upon his belly. It com- 
mumnicated indeed with another pit by a paflage 80 
yards in length and about eight or ten inches wide; ; but 
as the mouth of the pit srt which he defcended was 
topped, and the body of earth through which he had 
dug thrown behind him, no circulation of air could 
pofhibly take place. The truth of this conclufion was 
likewife evinced by the ftate of the air in the other 
pit through which the people entered to dig out the 
unfortunate fufferer; for it was there fo foul, that the 
candies they carried down with them were iinwiediately 
extinguifhed. In this ftate of the air which furround- 
ed him, it is remarkable, that the patient, who was 
naturally aflhmatic, breathed freely, and continued to 
do fo till his death: And on this fobject Dr Percival 


makes the following remarks. 
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only without inconvenience, but with unufual plea- Fixed Air. 


Fl 


fure. He had a facility in dilating the breaft, and ne- 
ver felt an equally agreeable fenfation even when he 
inhaled the pureft dephlogifticated air. But he fuffered 
greatly in a fubfequent experiment: for having filled 
a bladder, containing about 350 cubic inches, with 
inflammable air, he began to breathe it boldly after 
difcharging the atmofpheric air contained in his lungs 
bya violent exfpiration. The firft infpiration produce: 1 
a great oppreflion; towards the middle of the fecond, he 


‘was obferyed to become very pale, and objeéts appear- 


ed confufed to his eyes: neverthelefs he ventured on a 
third ; but his flrength now failed, fo that he fell up- 
on his knees, avd foon afterwards upon the floor. His 
re{piration continued to be effeed with pain and dif- 
ficulty, and he did not perfectly recover till the fuc- 
ceeding day. In this inftance fome degree of palfy 
was probably: induced in the nerves of the: lungs by the 
attion of concentratedinflammable air conveyed into 
the véficles forcibly emptied of their atmofpheric air 
by exfpiration, | For, in ordinary refpirauion, about 35 
inches of air are inhaled and exhaled ; but ina violent 

exfpiration, about 60 cubic inches may be difcharged. 

In the cafe of the unfortunate collier (Travis), it will 
be remembered, that the air was fufficiently falubrious 
when he went down into the pit ; that: by. flagnation it 
became gradually noxious ; and that his nervous fy- 
ftem mutt therefore have been progreflively habituated 
to its influence. This is conformable to the obferva- 
tions of Dr Prieftley; who found, that if a moufe can 
bear the firft fhock of being put into a veffel filled with 
artificial gas, or if the gas be increafed by degrees, it 
will live a confiderable time in a fituation th»: would 
inftantly. prove fatal to other mice: and he frequently 
noticed, that when a number of mice had been confined 


BieGures «© As he had been long afthmatic, we may reafon- 

cerning ably conclude from his fuffering fo little, that the 

ima 

Which it commonly received opinion of the /uJocating nature of 

q the mephitis or choke-damp, that it deftroys the ela- 
{ticity of the air, und occafions a collapfion of the 
lungs, is without foundation, notwithftanding all the 
refpectable authorities that may be advanced in fupport 
of it. Indeed, from the phenomena which attend the 
extinCtion of life in thofe to whom fuch vapours’ have 
proved mortal, it is evident that the poifon atts 
chiefly on the nervous fyftem. The vital principle 


in a given quantity of infeed air, a frefh moufe intro- 
duced among them has immediately died in’ convul- 
fions. 6 

‘“* It has been found by experiment, that the fumes Noxious 
emitted by almoft every fpecies of burning fuel prove fumes from 
fatal to animals, when applied in a fufficiently concen: the quan- 
trated ftate. I have computed, that 300 tons ‘of coal ii hing 
are every day confumed in the town of Manchetter du: jy Jay ge cis- 
ring the winter feafon. The factitious gas generated ties. 
by its confumption muft amount to at leait a third 


feems to be arrefted and almoft inftantaneoufly de- 
ftroyed ; fometimes even without a firuggle, and pof- 
fibly without any antecedent pain. Pliny the elder 
was found, after the fatal eruption of Mount Vefu- 
vius, exactly in the pofturein which he feil, with the 


part of that quantity ; ; it is probable that the fmoke 
proceeding from it conftitutes another third part ; and 
both together are c sapable of occupying: a {pace of very 
wide extent. Now, if it were not for the difperfion of 
thefe vapours by the wind, the precipitation of them 


hes appearance of one afleep rather than dead. Some by rain, and the influence of other caufes, refpiration 
duced perfons killed by foul air in’a cellar at Paris, were could not be carried-on in fuch circumftances. And 
various found ftiff as ftatues, with their eyes open, and in the we may obferve, that frofly weather, which is general- 
hin _pofture of digging. M. Beaumé relates the hiftory of ly ferene and without wind, proves extremely op- 
4 Leath- . peaai who wie recovered trom apparent "death produ- preflive, and fometimes even fatal, to ors pati- 


ced by a fimilar caufe, and who afferted that he had 
neither felt pain nor oppreffion ;, but that at the point 
of time when he was lofing his fonkes; he wenenath 
a delightful kind of delirium. This aecount receiv 

fome confirmation from what Dr Heberden fays in his 
leGtures on poifons, that he had feen an inftance in 
which the fumes of charcoal brought on the fame kind 
of delirium that is produced by henbane and other 
- intoxicating poifons of the vegetable kind. Abbé Fon- 
tana breathed a certain portion of inflammable air, not 


ents, efpecially m great cities. Indeed the rate of hu- 
man mortality is nearly in proportion to their magni- 
tude and population. It is evident, therefore, that’ 
habit, however it ‘may abate, cannot entirely counter- 
act the baneful effeéts of bad air; and ithofe will feel 
its effeis the more ftrongly, in every fituation, whofe 
nervous fyftems are endowed with more than ordinary 
fenfibility. Such perfons I would caution not to’ in- 


dulge their curiofity in the infpe€tion of unwhole- 
manufactures, nor in, viliting mines, caverns, 
flaves,. 


fome 
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Fixed Air. ftoves, hofpitals, or prifons. The late Dr Brown fuf- 
fered very feverely by accompanying two foreigners of 
-diftin@ion into the duke of Bridgewater’s works at 

_ Worfley. It happened that they were the firft who 
entered the tunnel on that day. The candles which 
they carried with them were obferved to burn very 
dimly ; but neither the paffengers nor the boatmen 
experienced any ‘difficulty in refpiration. After re- 
maining in the.coal-pits a confiderable time, they pro- 
ceeded to Warrington, where Dr Brown was attacked 
by violent pains, which fhifted fuddenly. from one 
part of his body to another; {mall purple {pots over- 
fpread his fkin; his throat became tumefied fo as to 
render {wallowing difficult; and great proftration of 
ftrength, with a low fever, enfued. The doétor was 
fubje& to the anomalous gout ; had once a paralytic 
complaint of long continuance; and hence we may 
conclude that his nervous fyftem was endowed with 
peculiar irritability. He was not, however, the only 
fufferer ; for one of the foreigners was affeGted with 
fimilar petechiz, but attended with little pain or dif- 

7 order.” 

¥n what Here we may obferve, that our knowledge of the 

manner the compofition of fixed air feems to throw fome light up- 

atmofphere on the fubje& in queftion. Dephlogifticated air and 
may be Pu- \hlogifton are univerfally allowed to be the compo- 

rified from POS y 4 i 

too great nent parts; and whether we fuppofe, with Mr Dela- 

a quantity val, water to be a third ingredient or not, the cafe 

of fixed air. wil] ftill be the fame; for by whatever means the fe- 
paration of the phlogifton can be effected, the air 
avill be rendered pure. This is afcertained by fome of Dr 
Prieftley’s experiments, particularly thofe related under 
the article AzRoLocy, n° 113. where the phlogifton 
was plainly feparated by the eleétric fpark, and the 
dephlogifticated air remained in a ftate of purity. 
When the atmofphere is contaminated by a mixture of 
fixed air, therefore, it may be purified in two very dif- 
ferent ways: one is by the abforption of the gas with- 
out any decompofition, as by lime-water, alkaline falts, 
&c. the other, by the feparation of its component 
parts, by which a portion of it muft neceflarily be ex- 
changéd for a portion of pure refpirable air. It is 
probable that nature purfues both thefe methods in 
freeing the atmofphere from this noxious gas: but in- 
deed, whatever method fhe takes, it is certain that any 
large portion of atmofpheric air cannot long be con- 
taminated with this gas, even though feemingly in a 
confined fituation. ‘This is evident from fome experi- 
ments, where large quantities of fixed air being poured 
out into the atmofphere of a room, entirely vanifhed, fo 
that it could not be perceived by the niceit teft, in 
half an hour. As we are not yet acquainted with the 
action of atmofpheric and fixed air upon each other, 
when the former is in large proportion, it naturally be- 
comes a matter of fufpicion whether the fixed air. has 
not a natural tendency to decompofition, and confe- 
quently to render the air falutary after it has for a fhort 
time rendered it noxious. This is certainly the cafe 
when it meets with vegetables ; for many of them are 
fupported by every kind of noxious air. In cafes 
where many animals are confined together, it is pro- 
bable that their death is net occafioned by the fixed air 
produced from their refpiration, but by that which is 
called phlogifticated, or moft probably by the total 
deprivation of the vital principle fupplied by the de- 


phlogifticated kind. The perfpiration of animal bo- 
dies of itfelf fupplies a refource for the abforption of 
pure fixed air; for all animal exhalations are of the 
alkaline kind, and therefore are capable of neutralizing 
this kind of gas. This is evident from a circumftance 
generally unnoticed, but which is obvious to every one 
who choofes to give himfelf the trouble of inquiry. 
In wafhing over the walls of rooms with lime and wa- 
ter, which is the firft preparatory operation for paint- 
ing, aviolent {mell of volatile alkali is perceptible ; and 
there can be no doubt that this proceeds from a de- 
compofition of the neutral falt formed by the union of 
the fixed air, produced in refpiration, with the fubtile 
phlogiftic and alkaline effluvia which rife in perfpira- 
tion. To this caufe we may in a great meafure a- 
{cribe the prefervation of the Ruffians, which Dr Per- 
cival alfo takes notice of, but afcribes it to an accommo- 
dating quality of the human frame by which it can 
fubfiit in fo great a variety of circumftances. “ A 
Ruffian boor (fays he), in the winter feafon, experiences 
all the varieties of air, heat, and cold, without any in- 
convenience. When labouring out of doors, he is ex- 
pofed co the intenfity of froft and fnow ;. when he re- 
tires in the evening to his hut, which confifts only of 
one clofe apartment, never ventilated during fix 
months, he feeds upon falted fifh or flefh, and after- 
wards repofes ona greafy mattrafs placed over an oven 
in which billets of wood are burned. In this fituation 
he is literally ftlewed, with his whole family, who live 
in a conftant fteam, not offenfive to themfelves, but 
fcarcely fupportable by a ftranger. The atmofphere 
of a crowded town muft, in many refpedcts, refemble 
the foul air of a Ruffian cottage; yet thoufands enjoy 
in it a confiderable fhare of health.”’ 

On this we muft further obferve, that in certain 
cafes the human body requires much more of the vital 


Fixed 
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uantil 


principle fupplied by dephlogifticated air to fupport of vital 
life than in others. This is particularly the cafe requifit 


when much motion and exercife are ufed; fo that the 
computations made of the quantity of air confumed 


for the 
port of 
man jij 


by a human creature in a minute, mult be very vague differet 


and variable. This was evident in M. Sauffure’s fituatic 


journey to the top of mount Blanc, where, befides the 
general rarefaction of the atmofphere, there was a great 
mixture of fixed air, as appeared by the precipitation 
of lime-water when expofed to the action of the com- 
mon air. Here, though always fomewhat uneafy, yet 
he was comparatively well while he remanied ina 
{tate of inaction; but felt exceflive trouble on being 
oblized to exert his ftrength, infomuch that he 
could {carce accomplifh in four hours aad an half, the 
experiments which at the foot of the mountain he 
would have’ eafily done in three. ‘* While I remained 
perfectly ftill (fays he), I experienced but little unea- 
finefs, more than a flight oppreflion about the heart ; 
but en the fmalleft bodily exertion, or when I fixed 
my attention upon any object for fome moments toge- 
ther, particularly when I prefled my cheit in the a& 
of ftooping, I was obliged to reft and pant for fome 
minutes.” 

From this account we mutt naturally conclude, that 
in cafes where the powers of life and circulation are 
ftrong and vigorous, a great quanticy of vital principle 
is requifite to fupport life; and the fudden deprivation 
of any confiderable part of it may occafion death, even 

though 


Air. 
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though as much ftill remain as would be fufficient to 
fupport life in other circumflances. Hence, ifn 
ftrong and healthy animal is fuddenly plunged into an 
atmofphere loaded with mephitic or other noxious va- 
pours, it will very frequently die in a moment; while 
the mere circumitance of debility caufes others to bear 
the fame fituation with impunity. In thefe circum- 


hanyesftances a fudden expofure to very pure air might 
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even be fatal to an animal very long confined in fuch 
as is noxious, juft as fire may be put out by too violent 
a blaft of air. Hence we may underftand why con- 
fumptive perfons are not recovered, but often made 
manifeftly worfe, by being brought into purer air ; and 
in all probability the death of ‘Travis was haftened by 
his fudden removal into the open atmofphere. His: 
remaining alive, therefore, for fuch a length of time in: 
circumftances fo very unfavourable, we are to attri- 
bute in a particular manner to the extreme debility of 
the vital powers, by which an exceedingly {mall quantity 
of dephlogifticated air was required to fupport them. 
We are befides to take into confideration, that in cer- 
tain cafes the air will impart nourifhment, even to the 
bodies of animals as well as vegetables. Under the 
article AzsTINENCE, inftances are brought of animal 
bodies being augmented in bulk without any nourith- 
ment taken in by the mouth. In fuch cafes we muft 
conclude, that the nourifhment came from the phlo- 
It is not im- 
poffible, therefore, that in fome cafes the human body, 
by abforbing from the atmofphere the phlogifton 
which it had juft emitted by refpiration, may purify 
the air which it had juft before contaminated: and 
thus life might be prolonged in the cafe of Travis, who 
was not/only deftitute of air proper for refpiration, 
but of food and drink alfo. In cafes of famine, it is 
manifeft that there is a great abforption from the at- 
mofphere. Thus a negro who was gibbeted at Charlef- 
town, and had nothing given him afterwards, voided a 
large quantity of urine every morning ; and in cafes of 
lientery and diabetes, the quantity of . evacuations 
greatly exceeds the nourifhment taken in by the 
mouth. On this principle, perkaps, we may account 
for that very ftrange phenomenon of animals being 
found alive in the heart of folid bodies, where there 
could be no poffibility of any conneétion with the ex- 
ternal atmofphere. Inftances of thefe are given under 
the article ANIMALCULE, n° 57. 

We fhall conclude this part of our fubje& with fome 
obfervations made by Mr Henry on the effeéts of fix- 
ed air on vegetation. Experiments on this fubje& had 
been made firit by Dr Priettley, and afterwards by Dr 
Percival, but with very different refults; the former 
concluding that fixed air was prejudicial to the growth 


of vegetables, and Dr Percival that it was favourable. 


to it. Mr Henry endeavours to reconcile the diffe- 
rence. He fuppofes Dr Percival’s meaning to be, not 
that fixed air, in its pure ftate and ftagnant, was fa- 
vourable to vegetables immerfed in it; but that gra- 
dually applied, and in a continued ftream, while the 
plants at the fame time are not confined from the com- 
mon air, do receive from fixed air fuch a proportion 
of nourifhment as is fufficient for their temporary fup- 
port, even when removed from every other means of 
being fupplied with food. 

Dr Prieftley, in his third volume on Air, acknow- 
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ledges the fairnefs and candour with which the experi- Fixed Air:. 


ments of Dr Percival were related, but fuppofes there 
mult have been fome miftake ; particularly, as the air 
was produced by Dr Nooth’s apparatus, he thinks the: 
quantity could not be fo great as was imagined. “In 
{upport of this opinion he mentioned a great number’ 
of experiments, in which fixed air was tried in all pro- 
portions, from a ftate of purity toa mixture of one- 
third of fixed air with feven-eighths. of common air 3: 
and in all thefe the fixed air was found to be injurious, 
and to deftroy the colour of rofe-leaves. 

From fome experiments made by Mr Henry himfelf,. 
the contrary opinion feemed to be eftablifhed. By thefe 
it. appeared that a ftrawberry plant had not only been 
preferved alive, expofed in the middle of Dr Nooth’s: 
machine to copious ftreams of fixed air, from the 23d 
of April to the 14th of May, but that the bloffoms, 
which were only budded when put into the machine, 
had actually expanded ; a ftrong proof that the plant 
had continued to vegetate. It was ftill alive, but in 
a fituation fomewhat drooping ; and happening to be 
crufhed on taking it out of the apparatus, it was: 
thrown away altogether. Two fprigs of mint, with 
fome earth loofely adhering to their roots, were fubjec- 
ted to a fimilar experiment from the 1ft to the 12th of 
September ;_ the one having a continual current of fix- 
ed air applied to it, but the other being left to the 
operation of common atmofpherical air. The roots of 
both were cut off on the 7th: that in common air ex- 
hibited fymptoms of decay on the 12th; but the other 
continued frefh for more than a week after the other: 
had been decayed almoft to the top. 

On the sith of April 1777, the weather being:very 
cold and backward, Mr Henry filled the middle part of 
Dr Nooth’s machine entirely with fixed air. by firft: 
filling it with water, inverting it in the fame fluid,. 
{topping up the capillary tubes, and then: driving out 
the water from the veffel by a flream of fixed air from: 
an effervefcing mixture. The middle was then: imme- 
diately placed in the lower part of the machine, con-: 
taining an effervefcing mixture alfo, which had been) 
working for feveral minutes; and a crimfon polyan- 
thus was introduced into the middle part, and fufpend- 
ed by a flring. In paffing through the mouth of the: 
veffel, the petals were compreffed, and. one or two re- 
ceived fome damage. A young fprig of mint, with its: 
root, was introduced the fame day, and into the fame 
veffel ; while a fimilar {prig, as a ftandard, was placed 
in a large glafs decanter. The polyanthus began to: 
droop on the 15th, and was taken out next day fhrie 
velled but not difcoloured. The mint, when examined 
on the 12th, was apparently more frefh than when firft 
put into the veflel with fixed air; the next day two: 
young fhoots appeared {till more vigorous. On'the 15th 
its appearance was more vivid than that in common 
air; but next day it was taken out quite dead. This 
fudden change, however, our author fuppofes to have’ 
been owing to the machine having no valve; and ha- 
ving been violently fhaken, he fufpef&ted that fome of 
the vitriolic acid had been forced up through the tubes; 
for the moifture on the infide of the middle part was: 
found to be more acid than it fhould have been by fix- 
ed air alone. 

The experiment was repeated on the 26th of April 
with a polyanthus plant with its root and flowers, 

which, 
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Fixed Air. which, with feveral others, were put into the middle 


“v= part of Nooth’s machine. 
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Here it continued till 
the roth of May. The effervefcence was frequent- 
ly renewed; for the firft four days twice, and then 
once a-day.; but the difcharge of air was continually 
going on. . It continued ten days without any figns of 
decay; and when taken out of the machine on the 14th 
day, though fome of the older flowers were fading, the 
others were as frefh and blooming as when put into 
the veffel; more fo than thofe which had been purcha- 
fed on the dame day, and planted in the garden. The 
body of the plant was green, fucculent, and undecayed. 
The air extinguifhed flame. On trial it was found to be 
one-third fixed air ; and during feveral days, the pro- 
portion of fixed air mutt have been larger. 

But, when confined in veffels of fixed air, or even in 
Nooth’s machine, with the upper part and grooved 
ftopper put on, plants died fooner than in common air. 
The air meafured was feven-eighths fixed air. 

«Tam informed (fays Mr Henry), that an ingeni- 
ous philofopher of Geneva has made fome experiments, 
by which he has proved, not.only that phlogifton is 
the food of piants, but alfo, to the fatisfaétion of Dr 
Prieftley, that it is in the form. of fixed air, in: pro- 
per proportion and place, that this pabulum is admini- 
ftered. In regard to the animal body, it would furely 
be wrong to fay that nothing was nutritious or falutary 
to it which it could not bear to receive unmixed or un- 
diluted. Why then may we not fuppofe, that though 
fixed air, when pure, may be fatal to plants confined 
in it, and excluded from communication with the ex- 
ternal air ; yet, when applied in a proper dofe, and to 
plants enjoying a free intercourfe with the atmofphere, 
it may have a contrary effect, and ferve to nourith and 
fupport them? Butin Dr Prieftley’s experiments, this 
free intercourfe does not appear to have been allowed ; 
and herein, I apprehend, confifted the caufe of the dif- 
ference in our refults. 

« At thattime the conftitution of fixed air was not 
underftood. It is now generally allowed to be form- 
ed by a combination of phlogifton with the pure part 
of atmofpheric air. The firft of thefe ingredients has 
been proved by Dr Prieftley and others to be favour- 


able to vegetation ; while plants droop and decay when 
- expofed to the action of the latter. 


It fhould further 
appear from Dr Ingenhoufz’s experiments, that plants 


have the power of feparating phlogilton from common 


air, applying it to their nurture (4), and throwing out 
the pure or dephlogifticated refidunm as excrementiti- 
ous. Now allowing, what is highly probable, that 
they have a fimilar power of decompofing fixed air, 
and of applying and rejecting its conftituent parts, our 
method of conducting the experiments was not inju- 
rious to the procefs ; whereas, when confined in clofe 
veflels, as by Dr Priefiley, the plants would be fuffo- 
cated in a manner reverfed to what would happen to an 
animel.. For as in that cafe, froma want of commu- 
_nication with the atmofphere, as neceflary to carry off 
the phlogittic air frorn the lungs (according to the beau- 
tiful theory of refpiration advanced and fo well fupport- 
ed by Dr Priettley), the animal muft perifh; fo, in the 
other inftance, the plant would die if cut off from the air 
of the atmofphere in {uch a manner that the pure airex- 
N° 127. 
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creted by its veffels would not be conveyed from it. Fixed 
For in thefe circumftances, this fluid, fo falutary to ani- 
mal but deftructive to vegetable life, muft be accumula- * 13 

: ge : ; ethodg 
ted in the body of the plant ; and its functions being impregn 
thus impeded, death is the neceflary confequence.” _ ting wat 
- As fixed air is now an article of the materia medica, or other! 
a method of obtaining it readily and in large quantity 1'"°"? 

: 5 arge qu 

becomes an object of confiderable confequence.. Mr jicic5 wi 
Henry, who has proved that fixed air is the proper fixed ai 
bafe of ferments, and the immediate caufe of fer- 
mentation +, defcribes an apparatus for impregnating 
wort or other fermentable liquors with it. ‘This appa- 
ratus is reprefented Plate CXCIII. 

A A, Fig. 1. reprefents the cafk- in which the wort 
is to be impregnated; dd, the ftrings by which the 
air-veflel is to be let down. 

Fig. 2. DD, The air-veffel, fimilar to the bottom 
part of Dr Nooth’s glafs machine, to be made of glafs 
or earthen ware. cc, A glafs-ftopper ground in to fit 
the mouth of the veffel, having a number of capillary 
tubes running frem bottom to top in a diverging di- 
rection, fo as to fpread the air in its paflage through 
the liquor. 

Fig. 3. The flopper viewed feparately to fhow the 
capillary tubes. 

The method of ufing this apparatus is obvious from 
an in{pe¢tion of the figure; but at the fame time it 
muft be equally evident, that it cannot be applied where 
any very large quantity is to be impregnated. Where 
great quantities of fixed air are required, we mutt alfo 
ufe great quantities of fermenting materials; and it 
would be inconvenient in the higheit degree to immerge 
thefe in the liquor to be fermented; not to mention, 
that where large quantities of this kind of materials 
are mixed, they ought frequently to be ftirred or fhaken, 
left they fhould concrete into hard lumps ; while at the 
{ame time they are often apt to {well, and would thus 
endanger the fpoiling of the liquor altogether. It 
muft alfo be remarked, that. any liquid receives an 
impregnation of fixed air more’ readily from the 
furface than by blowing it through the: mafs of li- 
quid. The apparatus reprefented fig. 4. therefore feems 
preferable to that of Mr Henry, as capable of being 
extended indefinitely almolt without any additional 
trouble. 4BCD reprefents a large wooden cafk filled. 
with materials to the height reprefented by 442. 
E is a large flat cooler for holding the liquor to be im- 
pregnated. This veflel is to be clofely covered, and 
may be conveniently made of lead, having a wooden 
top, the edges of which are clofely luted all round with 
a mixture of falad oil and finely powdered chalk. 
f, Reprefents a tin pipe, about an inch in diameter, by 
which a communication is made between the cafk and 
cooler for the tranfmiffion of the fixedair. gh, Isa 
wooden axis paffing quite through the cafk from top 
to bottom, and moveable on a centre 4, having a ftrong 
handle at top, to turn it in order to flir the mixture. 
iiii, Are four crofs blades fixed into the axis, which, 
in confequence of turning the handle, ftir and raife a 
great commotion in the liquor contained in the cafk. 
m, Is a large hole ftopped with a wooden plug, by 
which the materials may be putin or taken out ; and 
for this lat purpofe a kind of ladle with an upright 
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flem as Mf may be made ufe of. /, Is a plug ftopping 
up a hole in the lid of the cooler £, by which the li- 
quor to be impregnated may be put in, and let out 
again by the cock z. 

In this apparatus it is evident, that when an effer- 
vefcing mixture is put into the cafk, the fixed air mult 
pafs through the tube f into the cooler, where it will 
be abforbed by the liquor as faft as it is emitted by the 
materials; but in order to prevent it from efcaping, all 
the junctures muft be luted carefully with the mixture 
of falad oil and chalk already mentioned, which is both 
fufficiently adhefive, and remaining foft for a long time, 
may be inftantaneoufly repaired where it happens to be 
broken.. When the effervefcence begins to turn lan- 
guid, it may inftantly be quickened by turning the 
handle ; but this will difturb the luting at 09, which 
mutt therefore be clapped clofe all round the axis as foon 
as the matter is fufficiently ftirred. 

Frxep Stars, are fuch as conftantly retain the fame 


-pofition and diftance with refpe& to each other * ; by 


which they are contradiftinguifhed from erratic or wan- 
dering flars, which are continually fhifting their fitua- 
tion and diftance.—The fixed flars are what we pro- 
perly and abfolutely call fars: the reft have their pe- 
culiar denominations of planet and comet. See A- 
stTronomy, per Index. 

FIXITY, or Frxepness, in chemiftry, is in a pe- 
culjar manner ufed for the affection oppofite to volati- 
lity ; 7. e. the property whereby bodies bear the action 
of the fire, without being diffipated in fumes. 

FLACCUS (Caius Valerius), an ancient Latin poet, 
of whom we have very imperfect accounts remaining. 
He wrote a poem on the Argonautic expedition ; of 
which, however, he did not live tofinifh the eighth book, 
dying at about 30 years of age. John Baptifta Pius, 
an Italian poet, completed the eighth book of the Ar- 
gonautics ; and added two more, from the fourth of 
Apollonius; which fupplement was firft added to Al- 
dus’s edition in 1523. 

FLAGS, in the army, are fmall banners of diftine- 
tion ftuck in the baggage-waggons, to diftinguifh the 
baggage of one brigade from another, and of one bat- 
talion from another ; that they may be marthalled by 
the waggon-mafter general according to the rank of 
their brigades, to avoid the confufion that might other- 
wife arife. 

Frac, in the marine, a certain banner or ftandard, 
by which an admiral is diftinguifhed at fea from the 
inferior’ fhips of his fquadron; alfo the colours by 
which one nation is diftinguifhed from another. See 
Plate CXCIV. 

In the Britith navy, flags are either red, white, or 
blue ; and are difplayed from the top of the main-matt, 
foré-maft, or mizen-maft, according to the rank of the 
admiral. When a’ flag is difplayed from the flag-ftaff 
on the main-maft, the officer diltinguifhed: thereby is 
known to be an admiral ; when from the fore-maft, a 
vice admiral ; and when from the mizen-maft, a rear- 
admiral. 

The firft flag in Great Britain is the royal ftandard, 
which is only to be hoifted when the king or queen are 
on hoard the veffel: the fecond is that of the anchor 
of hope, which charaéterifes the lord high admiral, or 
lords commiffioners of the admiralty : and the third is 
the union-flag, in which the crofles of St George and 
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St Andrew are blended. This laft: is appropriated to 
the admiral of the fleet, who is the firft military officer 
under the lord high admiral. 

The next flag after the union is that of the white 
f{quadron, at the main-ma{t head; and the latt, which 
chara&terifes an admiral, is the blue, at the fame mal- 
head, ~ 

For a vice-admiral, the firft flag is the red, the fe- 
cond the white, the third the blue, at the flag-flaff on 
the fore-matt. 

The fame order proceeds with regard to the rear-ad- 
mirals, whofe flags are hoifted on the top of the mizen- 
maft: the loweft flag in our navy is accordingly the 
blue on the mizen-matt. 

To Lower or Sirike the Frac, in the marine, is to 
pull it down upon the cap, or to take it in, out of 
the refpeét, or fubmiffion, due from all fhips or fleets 
inferior to thofe any way juftly their fuperiors. To 
lower or ftrike the flag in an engagement is a fign of 
yielding. 

The way of leading a fhip in triumph is to tie the 
flags to the fhrouds, or the gallery, in the hind-part 
of the fhip, and let them hang down towards the wa- 
ter, and to tow the veffels by the flern. Livy relates, 
that this was the way the Romans ufed thofe of Car- 
thage. 

Jo Heave out the Frac, is to put out or put abroad 
the flag. 

To Hang out the White Frac, is to afk quarter; of 
it fhows, when a veffel is arrived on a coaft, that it has 
no hoftile intention, but comes to trade, or the like. 
The red flag is a fign of defiance, and battle: 

Frac is alfo ufed for fedge, a kind of ruth. 


Corn-Fiag. See GradioLus. 
Scveet-feented Frac. See Acorvs. 


Frac-Offcers, thofe who command the feveral fqua- 
drons of a fleet; fuch are the admirals, vice-admirals, 
and rear-admirals. 

The flag-officers in our pay, are the admiral, vice- 
admiral, and real admiral, of the white, red, and blue. 
See Apmrrat, Fiac, and Freer. 

Frac-Ship, a fhip commanded by a general or flag- 
officer, who has a right to carry a flag, in contradi- 
ftinGtion to the fecondary veffels under the command 
thereof. 

Ftac-Stone, a genus of argillaceous earths, of a grey, 
yellowifh, or reddifh-white colour; not giving fire 
with fteel, nor effervé{cing with acids. Its fpecific 
gravity is from 2600 to 2780. Sometimes it is found 
compact, and fometimes like the argillaceous grit ; in 
which cafe its gravity is lefs. Its general ufe is for 
flooring houfes, though fometimes it is made ufe of 
for covering them. There is alfo a calcareous flag- 
ftone found near Woodiftock in England. It is of a 
yellowifh-white colour, and moderately hard, contain- 
ing alittle iron. Its fpecific gravity is 2585. 

FLAGELLANTES, a fet of wild fanatics who 
chaftifed and difciplined themfelves with whips in 
public. : 

The fe& cf the Flagellantes had its rife in Italy in 
the year 1260; its author was one Rainier a hermit ; 
and it was propagated from hence through almoft all 
the countries of Europe. It was in all probability no 
more than the effect of an indifcreet zeal. A great 
number of perfons-of all ages and fexes made procef- 
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walking two by two with their fhoulders bare, 
which they whipped till the blood ran down, in order 
to obtain mercy from God, and appeafe his indigna- 
tion againit the wickednefs of the age. They were 
then called the devout; and having eftablifhed a fupe- 
rior, he was called the general of the devotion. Though 
the primitive Flagellantes were exemplary in point of 
morals, yet they were joined by a turbulent rabble, 
who were infeéted with the moft ridiculous and impi- 
ous opinions; fo that the emperors and pontiffs thought 
Proper to put an end to this religious phrenfy, by de- 
claring all devout whipping contrary to the divine law, 
and prejudicial to the foul’s eternal intereft. 

However, this fe& revived in Germany towards the 
middle of the next century, and rambling through 
many provinces, occafioned great difturbances. They 
held, among other things, that flagellation was of 
equal virtue with baptifm and the other facraments ; 
that the forgivenefs of all fins was to be obtained by it 
from God without the merits of Jefus Chrift ; that the 
old law of Chrift was foon to be abolifhed, and that a 
new law enjoining the baptifm of blood to be admini- 
ftered by whipping was to be fubftituted in its place : 
upon which Clement VII. by an injudicious as well as 
unrighteous policy, thundered out anathemas againft 
the Flagellantes, who were burnt by the inquifitors in 
feveral places; but they were not eafily extirpated. 
They appeared again in Thuringia and Lower Saxony 
in the 15th century ; and rejected not only the facra- 
ments, but every branch of external worfhip ; and pla- 
ced their only hopes of falvation in faith and flagella- 
tion, to which they added other ftrange doctrines con- 
cerning evil fpirits. Their leader Conrad Schmidt and 
many others were committed to the flames by German 
inquifitors in and after the year 141 4. 

FLAGEOLET, or Frayzorer, a little flute, ufed 
chiefly by fhepherds and country-people. It is made of 
box or other hard wood, and fometimes of ivory ; and 
has fix holes befides that at the bottom, the mouth- 
piece, and that behind the neck. 

FLAIL, an inftrument for threfhing corn. It con- 
fifts of the following parts. 1. The hand-flaff, or piece 
held in the threfher’s hand. 2. The fwiple, or that part 
which ftrikes out the corn. 3. The caplins, or ftrong 
double leathers, made faft to the tops of the hand-ftaff 
and {wiple. 4. The middle-band, being the leather 
thong or fifh fkin that ties the caplins together. 

FLAIR, in fea-language. “The feamen fay that 
the work doth flair over, when a fhip. being houfed in 
near the water, fo that the work hangs over a little too 
much, and thus is let out broader aloft than the due 
proportion will allow. 

FLAKE, in. the cod-fifhery, a-fort of {caffold-or 
platform, made of hurdles, and fupported by ftanchions, 
and ufed for drying cod-fifh in Newfoundland. Thefe 
flakes are ufually placed near the fhores of fifhing-har- 
bours. : 

Fraxg, in gardening, a name. given by the florifts 
to a fort of carnations which are of two colours only, 
and have very large ftripes, all of them going quite 
through the leaves. 

White Fraxe, in.painting, is lead corroded by means 
of the prefling of grapes, or a cerufs prepared by the 
acid of grapes. It is breught here from Italy; and 
far furpafies, both with regard to. the puity. of its 
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whitenefs and the certainty of its ftanding, all the ce. Flambeaus 


rufs or white lead made with us in common. 
ufed in oil and varnith painting for all purpofes where 
a very clean white is required. The white flake fhould 


be procured in lumps as it is brought over, and leviga-- 
ted by thofe who ufe it; becaufe that which the coe. 
lourmen fell in a prepared ftate is levigated and mixed> 


up with flarch, and often with white lead, and worfe 
fophittications. 

FLAMBEAU, or Framsoy, a luminary made of 
feveral thick wicks, covered over with wax, ferving to 
burn at nights in the ftreets; as alfo at funeral procef- 
fions, illuminations, &c. 

Flambeaux differ from links, torches, and tapers.—. 


They are made fquare, fometimes of white wax and. 


fometimes of yellow. They ufually confit of four 
wicks or branches near an inch thick, and about three 
feet long, made of a fort of coarfe hempen. yarn half: 
twifted. ‘They are made with the ladle much as torches 
or tapers are; wz. by firft pouring the melted wax 
on the top of the feveral fufpended wicks, and letting 
it run down to the bottom. This they repeat twice. 
After each wick has thus got its proper cover of wax, 
they lay them to dry; then roll them on a table, and 


{fo join four of them together by means of a red-hot- 


iron, When joined, they pour on more wax till the. 
flambeau is brought to the fize required, which is 
ufually from a* pound and half to three pounds. The: 
laft thing is to finith their form or outfide, which they. 
do with a kind of polifhing inftrument of wood by, 


running it along all the angles formed by the union of ~ 


the branches. 


The flambeaux of the ancients were different from. 


ours. They were made of woods dried in furnaces or 
otherwife. They ufed divers kinds of wood for this: 


purpofe ; the wood moft ufual was pine. Pliny fays,.. 
that in his time they frequently alfo burnt oak, elm, _ 


and hazle. In the feventh book.of the fEneid, men- 


tion is made of a flambeau of pine; and Servius on that. 
paflage remarks, that they alfo made them of the cornel- _ 


tree. 

FLAMBOROUGH-uEeap, in geography, a cape 
or promontory on the eaftern coaft of Yorkfhire, five 
miles eaft of Burlington, and 216 from London. 
E. Long. 20°. N. Lat. 54, 15.—This. was the Fame: 
burg of the Saxons; fo called, as.fome think,.from the 
lights .made-on it to dire& the landing of Ida, who in 
547 joined his countrymen in thefe parts with a large 
reinforcement from Germany, 
dom of Northumberland. 


England. On his death,. the Conqueror -gave it to 
Hugh Lupus; who, in perpetual alms, beftowed it. 
on the monaftery of Whitby.—The. town is-on-the. 
north fide ; and confilts of about 150 {mall houfes, en- 
tirely inhabited: by fifhermen;. few.of whom, as is faid, 


die in. their beds,. but meet. their fate in, the element. 


they are fo converfant in. ‘The cliffs of the Head are 


and founded the king- . 
In the time of Edward the - 
Confeffor, Vlamborough was one of the manors of * 
Harold, Earl-of the Weft Saxons, afterwards king of - 
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rough- - 
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of a tremendous height and amazing grandeur. Beneath .: 


are feveral vaft- caverns; fome clofed at the end, others 
pervious, formed with a natural arch. In fome places 
the rocks are. infulated, and of a pyramidal figure, 
The bafes of moft are 


foaring up to.a vaft height. 


folid, but .in fome pierced through ‘and arched.. The — 
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colour of all thefe rocks is white, from the dung of 

the innumerable flocks of migratory birds, which quite 

covet the face of them, filling every little projeétion, 
every hole that will give them leave to reft. 

FLAME, is a general name for every kind of lu- 
minous vapour; provided the light it emits hath any 
confiderable degree of intenfty. The name fame, how- 
ever, is moft generally applied to fuch as are of a coni- 
-eal figure, like thofe arifing from our common fires ; 
without this, they are commonly called /uminous vapours, 

sor fimply lights. 

“According to Sir Ifaac Newton, flame is only red- 
‘ot fmoke, or the vapour of any fubftance raifed from it 
“by fire, and heated to fuch a degree as to emit light 
This definition feems to be the moft accu- 
“rate and expreflive of any. It is certain, that bodies 
are capable of emitting flame only in proportion to the 
quantity of vapour that rifes from them. Thus wood, 

coals, &c. which emit a great quantity of vapour, 
flame violently; while lead, tin, &c. which emit but a 
{mall fume, can fearce be perceived to flame at all. 

This rule, however, is by no means to be depended 
upon in all cafes. Some vapours /eem to be in their 
own nature uninflammable, and capable of extinguifh- 
ing flame; as thofe of water, the mineral acids, fal-am- 
moniac, arfenic, &c.: while others take fire on the 
flighteft approach of a flaming fubftance; fuch as ether, 
{pirit of wine, &c. Thefe laft mentioned fubftances 
alfo exhibit a remarkable phenomenon; namely, that 
they cannot be made to flame without the approach of 
fome fubftance a€tually in flames beforehand. ‘Thus, 
{pirit of wine poured on a red-hot iron, though inftant- 
ly diffipated in vapour, will not flame ; but if a burn- 
ing candle touches its furface, the whole is fet in a flame 
wt once. The cafe is otherwife with oils, efpecially 
thofe of the groffer kind; for their vapours will readily 
be changed into flame by the mere increafe of heat, 
without the approach of any flaming fubftance. 

There is, however, no kind of vapour, perhaps, that 
is incapable of being converted into flame, provided it is 
eXpofed to a fufficient degree of heat. Thus the va- 
pour of water made to pafs through burning coals 
produces an exceedingly ftrong and bright flame.— 
It is remarkable, that this kind of vapour feems to be 
more powerful than almoft any other in abforbing heat, 
and detaining it in a latent ftate. Dr Black hath 
fhown, that when any quantity of aqueous vapour is 
condenfed, more heat will be feparated from it than 
would have been fufficient to heat an equal bulk of iron 
red-hot.—It is moft probably to this property which 
all vapours have of abforbing heat, and detaining it in 
a latent ftate, that we are to attribute the phenomena 
of flame, and alfo the exceeding great elafticity of team. 
It is certain, that vapours, of water at leait, have a much 
greater power of abforbing and retaining heat, than the 
water from which they are raifed. In open veffels, 
water cannot be heated more than 212 degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer; but in Papin’s digefter, 
where the vapour is forcibly confined, it has been heat- 
ed to 400 of the fame degrees; and, no doubt, might 
have been heated a great deal more, had the veffels 
been ftrong enough to bear the expanfile force of the 
fleam. On opening the veffels, however, the excefs of 
heat was found to have relided entirely inthe vapour; 
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for the water in the veffel very foon funk down to 212°, 

while the fteam iffued forth with great violence. 
From thefe experiments it appears, that the fteam of 

water, after it has abforbed as much heat in a latent 

ftate as it can contain, continues to abforb, or detain 


‘among its particles, an unlimited quantity of fenfible 


heat ; and if the fteam could be confined till this quan- 
tity became great enough to be vifible by its emiflion 
of light, there cannot be the leaft doubt that the va- 
pour would then be converted into flame. 

In what manner the heat is detained among the par- 
ticles of fteam, is perhaps impoffible to be explained ; 
but to this heat we mult undoubtedly afcribe the vio- 
lent expanfive force of fteam of every kind. It feems 
probable, that when {moke is converted into flame, the 
latent heat with which the vapour had combined, or 
rather that which made an effential part of it, breaks 
forth, and adds to the quantity of fenfible heat which 
is already prefent. This feems probable, from the 
fudden explofion with which all flames break out. If 
a veffel full of oil is fet over the fire, a{moke or vapour 
begins to arife from it ; which grows gradually thicker 
and thicker; and at laft begins to fhine in fome places 
very near the furface of the oil, like an ele€tric light, 
or fulphur juft kindled. At this time the oil is very 
hot, as well asthe fteam which iflues from it. But this 
lait is continually giving off its fenfible heat into the at- 
mofphere ; fo that at the diftance of an inch or two 
from the furface of the oil, the heat of the fteam will 
not exceed 400 degrees of Fahrenheit, or perhaps may 
not be fo much; but if a burning candle is held in the 
fleam for a moment, the whole is immediately con- 
verted into flame, with fomething like an explofion ; 
after which, the oil burns quietly until it is all con- 
fumed. The flame, as foon as it appears, is not only 
much hotter than the fteam from whence it was pro- 
duced, but even than the oil which lies below it. 
Whence, then, has this fudden and great increafe of 
heat arifen? It could not be the /ea/ie heat of the va- 
pour, for that was greatly inferior; nor could it be 
communicated from the oil, for that could communi- 
cate no more than it had to itfelf. The candle, in- 
deed, would communicate a quantity of heat to the va- 
pour which touched its flame ; but it is impoffible that 
this quantity fhould extend permanently over a furface 
pethaps 100 times larger than the flame of the candle, 
in fuch a manner as to make every part of that furface 
equally hot with the flarae of the candle itfelf; for this 
would be to fuppofe it to communicate 100 times more 
heat than really was init. The heat therefore mutt 
have originally refided in the vapour itfelf: and as, in 
the freezing of water, its latent heat ts extricated and 
becomes fenfible, and the water thereupon lofes its flui- 
dity ; fo, in the accenfion of vapour, the latent heat 
breaks forth with a bright flafh, and the vapour is then 
totally decompofed, and converted into foot, afhes, or 
water, according to the different nature of the fub- 
{tances which produce it, or according to the intenfity 
of the heat.—Several other hypothefes have been in- 
vented to folve the phenomena of burning and flaming 
bodies ; for an account of which, fee the articles Icni- 
TION, PHLOGISTON, &c. 
~ Flames are of different colours, according to the fub- 
{tances from which they are produced. ‘Thus, the 
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flame of fulphur and fpirit of wine is blue; the flame 
of nitre and zinc, of a bright white ; that of copper, of 
a greenifh blue, &c.—Thefe varieties afford an oppor- 
tunity of making a number of agreeable reprefentations 
in fire-works, which could not be done if the flame 
produced from every different fubftance was of the 
fame colour. See Pyrorecunics. 

FLAMEN, in Roman antiquity, the name of an 
order of priefts, inftituted by Romulus or Numa; au- 


thors not being agreed on this head. 


They were originally only three, viz. the Flamen 
Dialis, Flamen Martialis, and Flamen Quirinalis. The 
Flamen Dialis was facred to Jupiter, and a perfon of 
the higheft confequence and authority in the ftate. 
He difcharged feveral religious duties which properly 
belonged to the kings, and was honoured with many 
eminent privileges beyond all other officers, but was 
obliged to obferve feveral fuperftitious reftraints. The 
Flamen Martialis was facred to Mars, and was ordain- 
ed to infpeé&t the rites of that god. The Flamen 
Quirinalis was facred to, and fuperintended the rites 
of, Quirinus Romulus. ‘The Flamines laft mentioned, 
though of high authority, were much inferior to the 
Flamen Dialis. All three were chofen by the people, 
and confecrated. by the Pontifex Maximus.—In latter 
times feveral priefts of the fame order and name were 
added to them, but inferior in power. The whole 
number at laft amounted to 15: the three firlt of 
whom were fenators, and called Flamines majores ; the 
other 12, taken from among the people, being deno- 
minated Flamines minores.—Some authors tell us the 
Romans had a Flamen for every deity they worfhip- 
ped. The greater Flamines wore the robe edged with 
purple, like the great magiftrates; had an ivory chair, 
and a feat in the fenate. They wore a little band of 
thread about their heads, whence their name is {aid to 
be derived, Quafi Filamines.— Wife of the Flamen 
Dialis was called Flaminica, and wore a flame colour- 
ed habit, on which was painted a thunder-bolt, and 
above her head-drefs fhe had green oak boughs, to 
indicate that fhe belonged to Jupiter the thunderer, to 
whom the oak was facred. ‘lhe Flamines wore each 
of them a hat or cap called Flammeum or Apex. 

FLAMINGO, in ornithology. See Puornicor- 
TERUS. 

FLAMINIUS, or Framininus, (T. Q. ) a cele- 
brated Roman raifed to the confulfhip in the year of 
Rome 554, though under the ageof 30. He was trained 
in the art of war againft Hanmibal; and he fhowed himfelf 
gapable in every refpe€t to difcharge with honour the 
great office with which he was entruited. He was fent 
at the head of the Roman troops again& Philip king of 
Macedonia, and in his expedition he met with uncom- 
mon fuccefs. The Greeks gradually declared themfelves 
his firmeft fupporters; and he totally defeated Philip on 
the confines of Epirus, and made all Locris, . Phocis, 
and Theflaly, tributary to the Roman power. He 
granted peace to the conquered monarch, and proelaim- 
ed all Greece free and independent at the [fthmian 
games. his celebrated aétiom procured the name of 
Patrons of Greece to the Romans, and infenfibly paved 
their way to univerfal dominion. Flaminius behaved 
among them with the greateit policy ; by his ready 
compliance to their national cuiloms and prejudices, he 
geined uncommon popularity, and received the name of 
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father and deliverer of Greece. He was afterwards 
fent ambaffador to king Prufias, who had given refuge 
to Hannibal; and there his prudence and artilice hafiened 
out of the world a man who had long been the terror 
of the Romans. Flaminius was found dead in his bed, 
after a life {pent in the greateft glory, in which he had 
imitated with fuccefs the virtues of his model Scipio. 

Fiaminius, or Framinio, (Mark Anthony), one 
of the beft Latin poets in the 16th century, of Imo- 
la in Italy, fon and grandfon of very learned men. 
The pope had chofen him fecretary to the council in 
1545; but he refufed that employment, becaufe, fa- 
vouring the new opinions, he would not employ his 
pen in an affembly where he knew thefe opinions were 
to be condemned.— He paraphrafed 30 of the pfalms in 
Latin verfe, and alfo wrote notes on the pfalms; and 
fome letters and poems which are efteemed. He died 
at Rome in t5g0. 

FLAMSTED, a town of Hertfordfhire in Eng- 
land, 5 miles from St Alban’s and Dunttable, ftands on 
the river Verlam, and was of old called Verlamftede. 
The land hereabouts is a clay fo thickly mixed with 
flints, that, after a fhower, nothing appears but a heap 
of ftones; and yet it bears very good corn even in dry 
fummers. ‘This fertility is imputed to a warmth in 
the flint, which preferves it from cold in the winter ; 
and to its clofenefs, which keeps it from the {corching 
rays of the fun in the fummer. Edward VI. when an 
infant, was brought hither for his health ; and, it is 


faid, the beditead he lay on, which is curioufly wrought, 


is {till preferved in the manor-houfe jatt by. 
FLAMSTEED (John), an eminent Englith aftro- 
nomer in the 13th century, born at Derby in 1646. 
He had early read a great deal of civil and ecclefiaiti- 
cal hiftory; but happening to fee John de Sacrobofco’s 
book de Sphera, this gave him a turn for aftronomy, 
which ftudy he afterwards profecuted with great vi- 
gour. His father, finding him in correfpondence with 
feveral learned men, advifed him to go to London, 
that he might be perfonally acquainted with them. In 
1674, he wrote an ephemeris, in which he fhowed the 
falfity of altrology ; and gave a table of the moon’s 
riiing and fetting, carefully calculated, together with 
the eclipfes and appulfes of the moon and planets to 
fixed ftars. This fell into the hands of Sir Jonas More; 
for whom, at his requeft, he made a table of the moon’s 
true fouthings. In 1674, Sir Jonas having informed 
him, that a true account of the tides would be highly 
acceptable to his majelty, he compofed a {mall ephe- 
meris for the king’s ufe: and when Sir Jonas fhowed 
the king and duke of York our author’s telefcopes and 
micrometer, and recommended him ftrongly, he pro- 
cured: him a warrant to be king’saftronomer, with the 
falary of L. toc per annum; on which occalion he 
was ordained. In 1675, the foundation of the royal 
oblervatory at Greenwich was laid, and during the 
buildiag he lodged at Greenwich ; his quadrant and 
telefcopes being kept in the queen’s houfe there. His 
DoGrine of the Sphere was publifhed in 1681, in a 
pofthumous work of Sir Jonas More, intitled, 4 new. 
Syftem of the Mathematics. In 1684, he was prefent- 
ed to the living of Burltow in Surry, which he enjoy- 
ed tll he died in 1719. His Hiftoria caleftis Britanni- 
ca was publifhed at London in 1725, in 3 vols. Mer 
Plamifteed likewife compofed the Britith Catalogue of 
the 
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landers, the fixed ftars, which contains twice the number that 


flanel. 


are in the catalogue of Hevelius ; to each of which he 


‘ annexed its longitude, latitude, right afcenfion, and di- 


ftance from the pole, together with the variation of 
right afcenfion and declination, while the longitude in- 
creafes a degree. This catalogue, together with moft 
of his obfervations, were printed on a fine paper and 
charaéter, at the expence of the late prince George of 
Denmark. 

FLANDERS, a province of the Netherlands, 
bounded by the German fea and the United Provin- 
ces on the north, by the province of Brabant on the 
eaft, by Hainault and Artois on the fouth, and by 
another part of Artois and the German fea on the 
weft; being about 60 miles long, and 50 broad, and 
divided between the Auttrians, the French, and the 
Dutch. 

Flanders is a perfe@tly champaign country, with not 
a rifing ground or hill in it, and watered with many 
fine rivers and canals. Its chief commodities are fine 
lace, linen, and tapeliry. 

In this country fome important arts were invent- 
ed and improved. - Weaving in general was greatly 
improved, and that of figures of all forts in linen 
were invented; alfo the art of dyeing cloths and {tuffs, 
and of oil-colours; the curing of herrings, &c. ‘he ma- 
nufa¢tures of this country are not now in the flourifhing 
fate they were formerly ; yet filk, cotton, and wool- 
len fuffs, brocades, camblets, tapeftry, lace, and linen, 
are {till manufactured here in great quantities. This 
province had counts of its own from the ninth century 
to the year 1369, when it went by marriage to the 
dukes of Burgundy; and afterwards from them, by 
marriage alfo, to the houfe of Auftria. France, in 1667, 
feized the fouthern part; and the States-General ob- 
tained the northern, partly by the treaty of Muntfter, 
and partly by the barrier-treaty of 1715. 

For a more particular hiftory of Flanders, with a 
continuation down to the prefent times, fee the article 
NETHERLANDS. 

_FLANEL, or Frannex, a kind of flight, loofe, 
woollen ftuff, compofed of a woof and warp, and wove 
en a loom with two treddles, after the manner of bays. 

Dr Black affigns as a reafon why flanel and other 
{ubftances of the kind keep our bodies warm, that they 
compofe arare and fpongy mafs, the fibres of which touch 
each other fo flightly, that the heat moves flowly thro’ 
the interilices, which being filled only with air, and 
that in a ftagnant fate, give little afliilance in conduc- 
ting the heat. Sir Benjamin Thomfon has inguired 
farther into the matter, and finds that there is a rela- 
tion betwixt the power which the fubftances ufually 
worn as clothing have of abforbing moifture, and that 
of keeping our bodies warm. Having provided a quan- 
tity of each of thefe fubilances mentioned below, he 
expofed them, fpread out upon clean China plates, for 
the fpace of 24 hours to the warm and dry air of a 
room which had been heated by a German fiove for fe- 
veral months, and’ during the laft fix hours had raifed 
the thermometer to 85° of Fahrenheit ; after which he 
weighed equal quantities of the different fubfances with 
a very accurate balance. They were then fpread out 
upon a China plate, and removed into a very large un- 
inhabited-room upon the fecond floor, where they were 


expofed 48 hours upon a table placed in the middle of 
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the room, the air of which was at 45° of Fahrenheit. 
At the end of this {pace they were weighed, and then 
removed into a damp cellar, and placed on a table in 
the middle of the vault, where the air was at the tem- 
perature of 45°, and which by the hygrometer feemed 
to be fully faturated with moifture. In this fituation 
they were fuffered to remain three days and three 
nights; the vault being all the time hung round with 
wet linen cloths, to render the air as completely damp 
as poflible. At the end of three days they were weigh- 
ed, and the weights at the different times were found 


as in the following table. 
Weight af | Weight af- Weight af- 
ter being {rer coming!ter remain- 
driedinthelout of the jing 72h. in 
hot room. {cold room, thé vault. 


Sheeps wool 1084 1163 
Beaver’s fur 1072 1125 
The fur of a Ruffian hare 1065 nits 
Eeder down 1067 L112 
Raw fingle thread 1057 1107 
Silk < Ravellings of white | Parts 
taflety ‘ Prooo| 1°54 vin 
Fine lint | 1046 T102 
‘Linen < Ravellings of fin 
Line oa as of " | thie pags 
Cotton wool 1043 1089 
Ravellings of filver lace 3 ‘L000 1000 


On thefe experiments our author obferves, that though 
linen, from the apparent eafe with which it receives 
dampnefs from the atmofphere, feems to have a much 
greater attraction for water than any other; yet it 
would appear from what is related above, that thofe 
bodies which receive water in its unelaftic form with 
the greateft eafe, or are moft eafily wet, are not thofe 
which in all cafes attraét the moifture of the atmo- 
fphere with the greateft avidity. ‘* Perhaps (fays he), 
the apparent dampnefs of linen to ‘the touch, ariles 
more from the eafe with which that fubftance parts 
with the water it contains, than from the quantity of 
water it actually holds: in the fame manner as a body 
appears hot to the touch, in confequence of its parting 
freely with its heat; while another body, which is real- 
ly at the fame temperature, but which with-holds its heat 
with greater obftinacy, affects the fenfe of feeling much 
lefsviolently. Jt iswell known that woollen clothes, fuch 
as flanels, &c. worn next the fkin, greatly promote infen- 
fible perfpiration. May not this arife principally from 
the ftrong attraction which fubfifts between wool and 
the watery vapour which is continually iffuing from the 
human body? That it does not depend entirely on the 
warmth of that covering, is clear; for the fame degree 
of warmth produced by wearing more clothing of a 
different kind, does not produce the fame effect. The 
perfpiration of the human body being abforbed by a co- 
vering of flanel, tt is immediately diftributed through 
the whole thicknefs of that fubftance, and by that 
means expofed, by a very large furface, to be carried off 
by the atmofphere ; and the lofs of this watery vapour, 
which the flanel fuftains on the one fide by evaporation, 
being immediately reftored from the other, in confe- 
quence of the {trong attraétion between the flanel and 
this vapour, the pores of the {kin are difincumbered, 
and they are continually furrounded by a dry and falu- 

brious atmofphere.”’ 
Our author exprefles his furprife, that the cuftom of 
wearing 
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wearing flanel next the fkin fhould not have prevailed 
more univerfally. He is confident it would prevent a 
number of difeafes; and he thinks there is no greater 
Inxury than the comfortable fenfation which arifes from 
wearing it, efpecially after one is a little accuftomed to 
it. ‘It is a miftaken notion ({ays he), that it is too 
warm a clothing for fummer. I have worn it in 
the hottelt climates, and at all feafons of the year 3 
and never found the leaft inconvenience from it. It 
is the warm bath of a perfpiration confined by a linen 
flirt, wet with fweat, which renders the fummer- heats 


- of fouthern climates fo infupportable; but flanel pro- 


motes perfpiration, ‘and favours its evaporation; and 

evaporation, as is well known, produces pofitive cold. 
‘It has been obferved that new flanel, after fome time 

wearing; acquires the property of fhining in the dark, 


* but lofes it on being wafhed. Pdilo/:Tranf. n°.483. § 7. 


FLANK, or Fianc, in the manege, is applied to 
the fides of a horfe’s buttocks, &c. In a ria 
fenfe, the flanks’ of a horfe are the extremes of the 
belly, where the ribs are wanting, and are below the 


- loins. 


The flanks of a-horfe fhould be full, and at the top 
of each a feather. ‘The diftance between the laf rib 
and haunch-bone, ‘which is properly the flank, fhould 
be fhort, which they term well coupled, fuch horfes be- 
ing moft hardy, and fit to endure labour. 

A horfe is faid to have no flank if the laft of the 


fhort ribs be at a confiderable diftance from the haunch- 


-bone; as-alfo when his ribs are too much ftraightened 


in their compafs. 
Frank, in war, is uféd by way of analogy for the 
fide, of a battalion, army, &c. in contradiftin@tion to 


‘the front and rear. 


To attack the enemy in flank, is to difcover and fire up- 
on them on one fide. See Fite. 
Frank, in fortification, is a line drawn from the 


extremity of the face towards the infide of the work. 


Or, flank is that part of a baftion, which reaches 
from the curtain to the face, and defends the oppofite 
face, the flank, and the curtain. See FortiricaTIon. 

FLAT, in fea-language, denotes a level ground ly- 
ing at a fmall depth under the furface of the fea, and 


is alfo called a /boal or Shallow. 


Firat-botiomed Boats are fuch as are made to {wim in 


‘fhallow water, and to carry a great number of troops, 


artillery, ammunition, &c. They are conftruéted with a 
12 pounder, bow-chafe, and an 18 pounder, ftern-chafe; 


‘their keel is from go to 100 feet, and from 12 to 24 


feet beam: they have one matt, a large {fquare main 
fail, and a jib-fail ; are rowed by 18 or 20 oars, and 
can carry 400 men each. ‘The gun takes up one bow, 
and a bridge the other, over which the troops are to 
march. Thofe that carry horfes have the fore-part of 
the boat made to open when the men are to mount and 
ride over a bridge. 

FLATMAN (Thomas), an Englith poet of fome 
repute, born at London about the year 1633. He 
fludied at the Inner-Temple, and became a barrifter, 
but it does not appear that he ever praétifed; for ha+ 
ving a turn for the fine arts, he gave-a loofe to his in- 
clination that way, and acquired reputation, both as 
a poet and a painter. He publifhed, in 1682, a 
third edition of his poems and fongs, dedicated to 
the duke of Ormond, with a print of himfelf as-a 


‘ 
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frontifpiece :-he alfo publifhed.a fatirical romance in_ 
profe, on Richard Cromwell, foon after the reftoration ; 
which took greatly at that turn of affairs: He died 
about 1688. 

FLATS, in mufic. See Inrervau. 

FLATUS, rraruvencs, in medicine; vapours ge- 
nerated in the ftomach and inteftines, chiefly occafion- 
ed by a weaknefs of thefe parts. They occafion diften- 
fions, uneafy fenfation, and ficknefs, and often a con- 
fiderable degree of pain. See (the Jndex fubjoined to) 
Meprcine, 

FLAVEL (John), an eminent nonconformift mi- 
nilter, was educated at Univerfity-college, in Oxford ; 
and became minifter of Deptford, and afterwards of 
Dartmouth in Devonthire, where he refided the great- 
eft part of his life, and was admired for his preaching. 
Though he was generally refpeéted at Dartmouth ; 
yet, in 1685, feveral of the aldermen of that town, at- 
tended by the rabble, carried about a ridiculous effigy 
of him, to which were affixed the Bill of Exclufion 
and the Covenant. Upon this occaficn, he thought 
it prudent to withdraw from the town; not knowing 
what treatment he might meet with from a riotous 
mob, headed by magiftrates who were themfelves 
among the loweft of mankind. Part of his Diary, 
printed with his Remains, mutt give the reader a high 
idea of his piety. He died in 1691, aged 613 and af- 
ter his death, his works, which confifted of many pies 
ces of practical divinity, were printed in two volumes 
folio, Among thefe, the moft famous are his ‘* Navi« 
gation Spiritualized, or a New Compafs for Seamen, 
confifting of 32 points of pleafant obfervations and fe- 
rious refleCtions,’? of which there have been feveral 
editions in 8vo; and his ¢ Hufbandry Spiritualized, 
&c. with occafional meditations upon beatts, birds, 
trees, flowers, rivers, and. feveral other objets,” of 
which alfo there have been many editions in octavo. 

FLAX, inbotany. See Linum. 

The following particulars with regard to the manner: 
of raifing flax, has been for fome years pat warmly re-. 
commended by the truftees for fifheries, manufactures, 
and improvements in Scotland. 

Of the choice of the Soil, and preparing the Ground for 
Fiax. A fkilful flaxeraifer always prefers a free open 
deep loam, and all grounds that produced the preced-? 
ing year a good crop of turnip, cabbage, potatoes, 
barley, or broad clover; or have been formerly laid: 
down rich, and kept for fome years in pafture. 

A clay foil, the fecond or third crop after being 
limed, will anfwer well for flax; provided, if the 
ground be ftill ftiff, that it be brought to a proper 
mould, by tilling after harveft, to expofe it to the win- 
ter frefts. 

All new grounds produce a ftrong crop of flax, and 
pretty free of weeds. When a great many mole-heaps 
appear upon new ground, it anfwers the better for flax 
after one tilling. 

Flax-feed ought never to be fown on grounds that 
are either too wet or dry ; but on fuch as retain a na- 
tural moifture: and fuch grounds as are inclined to’ 
weeds ought to be avoided, unlefs prepared by a careful 


f{ummer-fallow. 


If the lint-feed be fown early, and the flax not al- 


lowed to ftand for feed, a crop of turnip may be got 


after the flax that very year ; the fecond year a crop: 
2 of 


Fiax.. 
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of hear-or barley may be taken; and the third year, 
grafs-feeds.are fometimes {own along with the lintfeed. 
"Phis-is the method moftly praCtifed in and about the 
counties of Lincoln and Somerfet, where great quanti- 
ties of flax and hemp are every year raifed, and where 
thefe crops have long been capital articles. There, old 
ploughed grounds are never fown with lintfeed, unlefs 
the foil be very rich and clean. A certain worm, called 
in Scotland the coup-worm, abounds in new-broke up 
grounds, which greatly hurts every crop but flax. In 
{mall inclofures furrounded with trees or high hedges, 
the flax, for want of free air, is fubje€ to fall before 
it be ripe, and the droppings of rain and dew from 
the trees prevent the flax within the reach of the trees 
from growing to any perfedtion. 

Of preceding crops, potatoes and hemp are the beft 
preparation for flax. In the fens of Lincoln, upon 
proper ground of old tillage, they fow hemp, dung- 
ing well the firft-year; the fecond year hemp without 
dung; the third year, flax without dung; and that fame 
year, a crop of turnip eat on the ground by fheep; the 
fourth year, hemp with a large coat of dung; and fo 
on for ever. 

If the ground be free and open, it fhould be but once 
ploughed; and that as fhallow as poffible, not deeper 
than 2 inches. It fhould be laid flat, reduced to a fine 
garden mould by much harrowing, and all ftones and 
fods fhould be carried off. 

Except a little pigeon’s dung for cold or four 
ground, no other dung fhould be ufed preparatory for 
flax ; becaufe it produces too many. weeds, and throws 
up the flax thin and poor upon the ftalk. 

Before fowing, the bulky clods fhould be broken, or 
carried off the ground; and ftones, quickenings, and 
every other thing that may hinder the growth of the 
flax, fhould be removed. 

Of the choice of Lintfeed. The brighter in colour, 
and heavier the feed is, fo much the better;. that 
which when: bruifed appears: of a light or yellowith 
green, and: frefh in the heart, oily and not dry, and 
{mells and taftes {weet, and not fufty, may be depend- 
ed upon. 

Dutch feed of the preceding year’s growth, for the 
moft part, an{wers beft ; but it feldom fucceeds if kept 
another year. It ripens fooner than any other foreign 
feed. Philadelphia-feed produces fine lint-and few 
bolls, becaufe fown thick, and anfwers.beft in wet 
cold foils. Riga-feed produces coarfer-lint, and the 
greateft quantity of feed. Scots-feed, when well win- 
ned and kept, and changed-from one kind of foil to ano- 
ther, fometimes anfwers pretty well; but fhould be 
fown thick, as many of its grains are bad, and fail. It 
fprings well, and its flax is fooner ripe than any other; 
but its produce afterwards is generally inferior to that 
from foreign feed. 


A kind_has been lately imported, called memmel-feed; .. 


which looks well,-is fhort and plump, but feldom grows 
above eight inches,:and on that. account ought not to 
be fown. 


Of Sowing Lintfeed.. The quantity -of lintfeed fown. 


fhould be proportioned to the condition of the foil; for 
if the ground be in good ‘heart, and the feed fown 
thick, the crop will be.in. danger of falling before itis 
ready for pulling. From. 11 to 12 pecks Linlithgow 
meafure of Dutch or Riga feed, 4s generally fufficient 
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for one Scots acre; and about 10 pecks of Philadel- 
phia feed, which, being the {malleft grained, goes far- 
theft. Riga lintfeed, and the next year’s produce of 
it, is preferred in Lincolnfhire. 

The time for fowing lintfeed is from the middle of 
March to the end of April, as the ground and feafon 
an{wers; but the earlier the feed is fown, the lefs the 
crop interferes with the corn-harvelt. 

Late fown lintfeed may grow long, but the flax up- 
on the ftalk will be thin and poor. . 

After fowing, the ground ought to be: harrowed till « 
the feed is well covered, and then (fuppofing the foil, .. 
as before mentioned, to be free and reduced to a fine 
mould) it ought to be rolled. 

When a farmer fows a large quantity of lintfeed, he 
may find it proper to fow a part earlier and part la- 
ter, that in the future operations of weeding, pulling, . 
watering, and grafling, the work may be the eafier and « 
more conveniently gone about.. 

It ought always to be fown on adry bed. . 

Of Weeding Frax. It ought.to be weeded when the : 
crop is about four inches long. If longer deferred, .. 
the weeders will fo much-break and crook the ftalks, 
that they will never perhaps recover their ftraightnefs 
again ; and when the flax grows crooked, it is more li- — 
able to be hurt in the rippling and {wingling. 

Quicken-grafs fhould not be takem up ;. for, being 
ftrongly rooted, the pulling of it always loofens a deal « 
of the lint. 

If there is.an appearance of .a fettled drought, it is . 
better to defer the weeding, than by: that operation to - 
expofe the tender roots of the flax to the drought. 

How foon the weeds are got out, they ought to be - 
carried off the field, inftead of being laid in the fur- 
rows, where they often take root again, and at any: - 
rate ob{tru€t.the growth of the flax:in the furrows, 

Of Pulling Frax.. When the crop grows. fo. fhort 
and branehy, as to appear more valuable for.feed than . 
flax,. it ought not to. be pulled-before it be thoroughly - 
ripe ; but ifit grows long and.not branchy, the feed. 
fhould be difregarded, and all the attention given to » 
the flax.. In the laft cafe:it ought to be pulled after 
the bloom has fallen, when the ftalk begins to turn . 
yellow, and. before the. leaves fall, and the-bolls turn « 


chard and fharp: pointed. » 


.When, the ftalk.is fmall, and: carries. few .bolls, the - 
flax is fine ; but the ftalk of coarfe flax is grofs, rank, . 
branchy, and carries many bolls. - 

When the flax has fallen, and lies; fuch as lies ought - 
to.be immediately pulled, whether it has grown enough. s 


or not, as otherwife it will rot altogether. : 


When. parts of the. fame field grow unequally, fo - 
that fome parts are ready for pulling before other 
parts ; only what is. ready fhould be pulled,. and the - 
teft thould be fuffered to ftand till ready. 

The flax-raifer ought to be at. pains to pull, and_: 


keep by itfelf, each different kind of lint which he finds - 


in his field ; what is both long: and. fine, -by- itfelf ; . 
what. is both long and.coarfe, by itfelf what is both - 
fhort and fine, by itfelf.; whatis both fhort and coarfe, . 
by itfelf; and in like maoner.every other kind.by it- 
felf that is of the fame fize and quality. If the diffe. 
rent kinds be not. thus kept feparate, the flax muft be 
much damaged in the watering and the other fucceed- 
ing operations, 


What: A 


Plax. 
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What is commonly called undergrowth may be ne- 


a Bi gleGted as ufelefs. - 


Few perfons that have feen pulled flax, are ignorant 

of the method of laying it in handfuls acrofs each o- 
ther; which gives the flax fufficient air, and keeps the 
handfuls feparate and ready for the rippler. 
» Of Stacking up Frax during the Winter, and Winning 
the Seed. If the flax be more valuable than the feed, 
it ought by no means to be ftacked up; for its own 
natural juice affilts it greatly in the watering;, whereas, 
if kept long unwatered, it lofes that juice, and the 
harle adheres fo much to the boon, that it requires 
longer time to water, and even the quality of the flax 
becomes thereby harfher and coarfer. Befides, the flax 
ftacked up over year, is in great danger from vermin 
and other accidents; the water in {pring is not fo 
foft and warm as in harveft; and near a year is there- 
by loft of the ufe of the lint: but if the flax be fo fhort 
and branchy as to appear moft valuable for feed, it 
ought, after pulling, to be ftooked and dried upon the 
field, as is done with corn; then flacked up for win- 
ter, tippled in fpring; and’ after fheeling, the feed 
fhould be well cleaned from bad feeds, &c. 

Of Rippling Frax. After pulling, if the flax is to 
be regarded more than the feed, it fhould be allowed 
to lie fome hours upon the ground to dry a little, and 
fo gain fome firmnefs, to prevent the ikin or harle, 
which is the flax, from rubbing off in the rippling ; an 
operation which ought by no means to be neglected, 
as the bolls, if put into the water along with the flax, 
breed vermin there, and otherwife fpoil the water. ‘The 
bolls alfo prove very inconvenient in the grafling and 
breaking. 

In Lincolnfhire and Ireland, they think that rip- 


pling hurts the flax ; and therefore, in place of rip- 
pling, they ftrike the bolls againft a ftone. 

The handfuls for rippling fhould not be great, as 
that endangers the lint in the rippling comb. 

After rippling, the flax-raifer will perceive, that he 
is able to affort each fize and quality of the flax by it- 
felf more exactly than he could before. 


Of Watering Fiax. A running ftream waltes the 
lint, makes it white, and frequently carries it away. 
Lochs, by the great quantity and motion of the wa- 
ter, alfo wafte and whiten the flax, though not fo much 
as running ftreams. Both rivers and lochs water the 
flax quicker than canals. 

But all flax ought to be watered in canals, which 
fhould be digged in clay ground if poffible, as that 
foil retains the water beft : but if a firm retentive foil 
‘cannot be got, the bottom or fides of the canal, or 
both the bottom and fides, may be lined with clay; or 


inftead of lining the fides with clay, which might 


fall down, a ditch may be dug without the canal, and 
filled with clay, which will prevent both extraneous 
water from entering, and the water within from run- 
ning off. 

A canal of 40 feet long, fix broad, and four deep, 
will generally water the growth of an acre of flax. 

It ought to be filled with frefh foft water from a 
river or brook, if pofftble two or three weeks before 
the flax is put in, and expofed all that time to the heat 
of the fun. The greater way the river or brook has 
yun, the fofter, and therefore the better, will the water 
be. Springs, or fhort-runs from hills, are too cold, 
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unlefs the water is'allowed to ftand long in the canal. 
Water from coal or iron is very bad for flax. A little 
of the powder of galls thrown into a glafs of water, 
will immediately difcover if it comes from minerals of 
that kind, by turning it into a dark colour, more or 
lefs tinged in proportion to the quantity of vitriol it 
contains. i 

The canal ought not to be under fhade; which, be- 
fides keeping the fun from foftening the water, might 
make part of the canal cooler than other parts, and fo 
water the flax unequally. 

The flax-raifer will obferve, when the water is 
brought to a proper heat, that fmall plants will be 
rifing quickly in it, numbers of fmall infects and rep- 
tiles will be generating there, and bubbles of air ri- 
fing on the furface. If no fuch figns appear, the 
water muft not be warm enough, or is otherwife unfit 
for flax. 

Mofs-holes, when neither too deep nor too fhallow, 
frequently an{wer well for watering flax, when the wa- 
ter is proper, as before defcribed. 

The proper feafon for watering flax is from the end 
of July to the end of Auguft. 

The advantage of watering flax as foon as: poifible 
after pulling, has been already mentioned. 

The flax being forted after rippling, as before-men- 
tioned, fhould next be put in beets, never larger than 
a man can grafp with both his hands, and tied very 
flack with a band of a few ftalks. Dried rufhes an- 
{wer exceedingly well for binding flax, as they do not 
rot in the water, and may be dried and kept for ufe 
again. 

The beets fhould be put into the canals flope-ways, 
or half ftanding upon end, the root-end uppermott. 
Upon the crop-ends, when uppermoft, there frequent- 
ly breeds a deal of vermin, deftruétive of the flax, 
which is effetually prevented by putting the crop-end 
downmoft. 

The whole flax in the canal ought to be carefully 
covered from the fun with divots; the grafly fide of 
which fhould be next the flax, to keep it clean. If it 
is not thus covered, the fun will difcolour the flax, 
though quite covered with water. If the divots are 
not weighty enough to keep the flax entirely under wa- 
ter, a few ftones may be laid above them. Butthe flax 
fhould not be prefled to the bottom. 

When the flax is fufficienrly watered, it feels foft to 
the gripe, and the arle parts eafily with the boon or 
Joow, which lait is then become brittle, and looks whi- 
tifh. When thefe figns are found, the flax fhould be 
taken out of the water, beet after beet; each gently 
rinfed in the water, to cleanfe it of the naftinefs which 
has gathered about it in the canal; and as the lint is 
then very tender, and the beet: flackly tied, it mutt be 
carefully and gently handled. 

Great care ought to be taken that no part be over- 
done; and as the coarfeft waters fooneft, if different 
kinds be mixed together, a part will be rotted, when 
the reft is not fufficiently watered. 

When lint taken out of the canal is not found fuffi- 
ciently watered, it may be laid in a heap for 12, 18, 
or 24 hours, which will have an effeét like more water- 
ing ; but this operation is nice, and may prove dange- 
rous in unflilful hands. 

After the flax is taken out of the canal, frefh lint 
fhould 
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fhould not be put a fecond time into it, until the former 
water be run off, and the canal cleaned, and fupplied 
with frefh water. — 

Of Graffing Fax. Short heath is the beft field for 
grafling flax; as, when wet, it faftens to the heath, 
and is thereby prevented from being blown away by 
the wind. The heath alfo keeps it a little above the 
earth, and fo expofes it the more equally to the wea- 
ther. When fuch heath is not to be got, links or 
clean old lea-ground is the next beft. Long-grafs 
grounds fhould be avoided, as the grafs growing thro’ 
the lint frequently f{pots, tenders, or rots it; and 
grounds expofed to violent winds fhould alfo be a- 
voided. 

The flax, when taken out of the water, muft be 
{pread very thin upon the ground; and being then 
very tender, it muft be gently handled. The thinner 
it is fpread the better, as it is then the more equally 
expofed to the weather. But it ought never to be 
f{pread during a heavy fhower, as that would wafh and 
waite the harle too much, which is then exceffively 
tender, but foon after becomes firm enough to bear the 
rains, which, with the gpen air and funfhine, cleans, 
foftens, and purifies the harle to the degree wanted, and 
makes it blifter from the boon. In fhort, after the 
flax has got a little firmnefs by being a few hours 
fpread in dry weather, the more rain and funfhine it 
gets the better. 

If there be little danger of high winds carrying off 
the flax, it will be much the better of being {turned 
about once a-week. If it is not to be turned, it ought 
to be very thin fpread. The fpreading of flax and 
hemp. requires a deal of ground, and enriches it 
greatly. 
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The fkilful flax-raifer fpreads his firft row of flax 
at the end of the field oppofite to the point from 
whence the moft violent wind commonly comes, pla- 
cing the root-ends foremoft; he makes the root-ends 
of every other row ever-lap the crop-ends of the former 
row three or four inches, and binds down the laft row 
with a rope ; by which means the wind does not eafily 
get below the lint to blow it away: and as the crop- 
ends are feldom fo fully watered as the root-ends, the 
aforefaid overlapping has an effe& like giving the crop- 
ends more watering. Experience only can fully teach 
a perfon the figns of flax being fufficiently graffed: then 
it is of a clearer colour than formerly ; the harle is bli- 
ftered up, and eafily parts with the boon, which is then 
become very brittle. ‘The whole fhould be fufficiently 
grafled before any of it islifted ; for if a part be lifted 
fooner than the reft, that which remains is in great 
danger from the. winds. 

A dry day ought to be chofen for taking up the 
flax ; and if there is no appearance of high wind, it 
fhould be loofed from the heath or grafs, and left loofe 
for fome hours, to make it thoroughly dry. 

Asa great quantity of flax can fcarcely be all equal- 
ly watered and graffed, and as the different qualities 
will beft appear at lifting the flax off the grafs; there- 
fore at that time each different kind fhould be gather- 
ed together, and kept by itfelf; that is, all of the 
fame colour, length, and quality. 

The fmaller the beets lint is made up in, the better 
for drying, andthe more convenient for ftacking, hou- 
fing, &c. and in making up thefe beets, as in every 
other operation upon flax, it is of great confequence 
that the lint be laid together as it grew, the root-ends 
together, and the crop-ends together. 


Follows an cfimate of the Expence, Produce, and Profit of a Scots Acre of Frax,—fuppofing the feafon favourable, 
that no accidental loffes happen, and that the farmer is neither unfkilful nor negligent. 


Ground-rent, labouring the ground, and leading the flax| L. 2 


Lintfeed from L.2z. to L.4. per hogfhead, the medium 
38. 4d. per peck —— o— —_— 

Clodding and fowing 

Weeding 

Pulling, rippling, putting in, and covering in the 
water _ 


Taking out of the water, grafling, and ftacking 
Breaking and fcutching, at 2s. fer ftone 


— me eel a 


Total expence 
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Produce at 108, fer ftone 
Lintfeed fold for oil at 18. per peck 
The chaff of the bolls is well worth the expence of 
drying the feed; as it is good food, when boiled 
and mixed with beer, for horfes. 
Total produce 


Balance for proft 


Vor. VII. Part I. 


A medium crop. | A great crop. An extra. crop. 
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There is nothing ftated here as expence of the canal 


Komyemem’ in which the flax is watered 3 becaufe that varies much 


according to the conveniences people have for making 
it; and acanal once made requires for after years only 
to be repaired and cleanfed. 

It is a certain fact, that the greater the crop is, the 
better is the quality of the fame kind of flax. 

The advantage of having both a crop of flax and a 
crop of turnip the fame year—or of fowing grafs-feeds 
along with the lintfeed—and of reducing the ground 
to a fine garden mould, free of weeds, ought to be at- 
tended to. 

For Cambric and fine Lawn. 'The ground muft be 
a rich light foil, rather fandy, but cannot be too rich. 

It ought to be ploughed in September, or the be- 
ginning of Oétober, firft putting a little hot rotten 
dung upon it. In January it ought to have a fecond 
ploughing, after a hard froft; and when you intend 
to fow it, plough it a third time, or rather hoe it, re- 
ducing the clods very fine; but make no furrows: the 
land muft be made level like a garden ; but never work 
the land when wet. 

The feed fhould be fown the beginning of April, 
and about double the quantity that is generally fown 
by our farmers ; if the land be very rich, it will require 
rather more than double. 

As foon as fown (if the weather be dry) it will be 
neceflary to roll the ground. 

The lint muft be weeded very clean when about three 
inches high; direétly after which you muft fet forked 
fticks, of about one-and-half inch thick (which ought 
to be prepared before), every four or five feet, accord- 
ing to the length of the poles you are to lay upon 
them; they fhould be well fixed in the ground, the 
forked part to receive the poles about fix or feven 
inches above the lint; each row of poles fhould be two, 
three, or four feet afunder, according to the length of 
the brufhwood you are to lay upon them. 

The poles ought to be from ro-to 15 feet long, 
and ftrong enough to fupport the brufh acrofs the 
poles; take the longeft brufhwood you can get, the 
more branchy the better, very thick, filling up the va- 
cancies with fmaller brufh, and any of the branches 
that rife higher than 18 or 20 inches ought to be lopt 
off to make the bruth lie as level as poifible: any fort 
of brufh will do except oak, as that tinges the lint. 

Your lint muft be pulled as foon as the feed is fully 
formed, which is a few days after it is out of the bloom, 
before the lint turn yellow. 

It muft be pulled above the brufhwood, and every 
handful laid:‘upon it as foon as poffible ; if it is fine 
weather, leave it four or five hours in that manner; then 
carry it to a fcreen near.a barn, to put it under. cover 
in cafe of rain; there it/muft be fpread four or five 
days, and always put in the barn at night, or when 
it appears to rain: the bundles muft be opened in the 
barn, or made hollow, to prevent it from heating. 

Thefe operations muft be performed until the lint is 
perfeatly dry, and out of danger of heating; taking 
care all the time to keep the roots as even as poffible, 


and if-poffible keep it from rain or wet: if you cannot: 


prevent it from being wet, it will-be better to leave it 
an the grafs till dry beeaufe when once wet; the put- 
ting it under cover before dry will make it turn black; 
a. thing which muft be prevented at all events. - 
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If any of the lint upon the border, or through the 
piece of ground, be coarfer than another, it mutt be 
feparated from the reft. 

The utmoft care muft be taken to preferve the lint 
entire or unbroken; for this reafon they beat off the 
feed with a round mell or bittle. 

The moft proper ground is fummer fallow, or after 
potatoes or lea; if poffible near a wood, to prevent the 
expence of carrying brufh. 

As foon as the feed is off, if you intend to water it 
that feafon, it muft be tied ia bundles about as large as 
you can grafp with your two hands. 

The water proper for it, is a very fmall rivulet or 
foft {pring free of any metallic ore; taking care that 
no flood or foul water enters your pit ; which mutt be 
at leaft five feet deep, about nine or ten broad at the 
top, and feven or eight at the bottom; the length 
will depend on the quantity of flax you have to wa- 
ter. A very {mall ftripe of water, when clear, fhould 
always be running in and off from your pit when the 
lint is in it. 

The pit ought to be made three or four months be- 
fore it be ufed. 

You muft drive poles about four inches thick, with 
a hook inclining downwards, in this form 7, all along 
the fides of the pit, above five feet afunder. The hooks 
mutt be level with, or rather under, the furface of the 
water. A long pole, the whole length of the pit, muit 
be fixed into thefe hooks on each fide; and crofs poles 
put under that, to keep the lint under water; but the 
crofs poles are not ufed till the lint is put in. You, 
mutt order it fo, that all the lint fhould be three or. 
four inches under water. You next bring your lint to: 
the fides of the pit; then put your fheaves head to 
head, caufing each to overlap the other about one third, 
and take as many of thefe as make a bundle of two or 
two and a half feet broad, laying the one above the 
other till it is about four or four and a half feet high; 
then you tie them together in the middle, and at each 
root-end: after this, you wrap your bundle in ftraw, 
and lay it in the water, putting the thin or broad fide. 
undermoft, taking care that none of your lint touch the 
earth; after it is fully preffed under water, put in your 
crofs poles to keep it under. The bundles ought to. 
lie in the pit a foot feparate from. each other.. This, 
renders it eafy to take out; for, if the bundles en- 
tangle, they will be too heavy-to raife. 

The time of watering» depends fo much upon the, 
weather, and foftnefs or hardnefs of the water, that it. 
is impoffible to fix any certain time. This muf be left’ 
to the fkill of the farmer. If the flax be intended for 
{pinning yarn foft and fit for cambric, it ought to be 
{pread upon fhort grafs for four or five daye before you 
put it into the water; but if for lawns, lace, or thread,. 
it is beft to dry it outright. In either cafe, avoid as 
much as poffible to let it get rain; as much rajn blanches. 
and wafhes out the oil, which is neceffary to preferve 
the ftrength. 

The great property of this flax is te be fine and 
long. Thick fowing raifes all- plants fine and fleiider; 
and when the ground is very rich, it forces them to 
a great length. Pulling green prevents that coarfe. 
hardnefs which flax has when let ftand till it be full 
ripe, and gives it the fine filky property. The brufh- 
wood, when the flax fprings up, catches it by the mid- 
. dle... 
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dle, prevents it from lying down and rotting’; infallible 
confequences of fowing thick upon rich ground. It 
likewife keeps it ftraight, moift, and foft at the roots; 
and by keeping it warm, and fhaded from the fun, 
greatly promotes its length. The keeping it from 
rain, heating, taking proper care of your water, pre- 
ferves the colour, and prevents thofe bars in cloth fo 
much complained of by bleachers. 

Frax-Drefing. For many ages it was the practice 
to feparate the boon or core from the flax, which is the 
bark of the plant, by the following fimple hand me- 
thods. Firft, for breaking the boon, the ftalks in {mall 
parcels were beat with a mallet; or, more dexteroufly, 
the break (Plate CXCIV. fig. 1. and 2.) was ufed thus: 
The flax being held in the left-hand acrofs the three 
under-teeth or fwords of the break (4, fig. 1. and a, 
fig. 2.), the upper-teeth (By fig. 1. and 4, fig. 2.) were 
with the right-hand quickly and often forced down 
upon the flax, which was artfully fhifted and turned 
with the left hand. Next, for clearing the flax ef the 
broken boon: the workman with his left-hand held 
the flax over the flock (fig. 3. and 4.), while with his 
right-hand he ftruck or threfhed the flax with the 
feutcher (fig. 5.) 

Thefe methods of breaking and fcutching the flax 
being flow and very laborious, a wazer-mill was invent- 
ed in Scotland about 40 years ago; which, with fome 
late improvements, makes great difpatch, and in fkil- 
ful and careful hands gives fatisfaction. It has been 
generally conftruéted to break the boon by three dent- 
ed rollers, placed one above the other. The middle 
one of which, being forced quickly round, takes the 
other two along with it, and one end of the handfuls of 
the flax being by the workmen direéted in between 
the upper and middle rollers, the flax is immediately 
drawn in by the rollers; a curved board or plate of 
tin behind the rollers direéts the flax to return again 
between the middle and undermoft rollers ;—and thus 
the operation is repeated until the boon be fufficiently 
broke. Great weights of timber or ftone at the ends 
of levers, prefs the upper and under rollers towards 
the middle one. 

The feutching is next carried on by the mill in the 
following manner: Four arms, fomething. like the 
hand-feutchers before defcribed, projet from a per- 
pendicular axle ; a box around the axle inclofes thefe 
projeGing fcutchers; and this box is divided among 
the workmen, each having fufficient room to ftand and 


handle his flax, which, through flits in the upper part - 


and fides of the box, they hold in to the ftroke of the 
{cutchers ; which, moving round horizontally, ftrike 
the flax acrofs or at right angles, and fo threfh out 
or clear it of the boon. 

The breaking of the flax by rollers is fearcely fub- 
ject to any objeCtion, but that it is dangerous to work- 
men not fufficiéntly on their guard, who fometimes 
allow the rollers to take hold of their fingers, and 
thereby their whole arm is inftantly drawn in: thus 
rnany have loft their arms. To avoid this danger, a 
break, upon the general principles of the hand-break 
before defcribed, has been lately adapted to water- 
machinery, and ufed in place of rollers. ‘The hori- 
zontal ftroke of the fcutchers was long thought too 
fevere, and wafteful of the flax; but very careful ex- 
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periments have difcovered that the wafte complained 
of muft be charged to the unfkilfulnefs or negligence 
of the workmen, as in good hands the mill carries 
away nothing but what, if not fo fcutched off, mult 
be taken off in the heckling with more lofs both of 
time and flax. But to obviate this objetion of the 
violence of the Aorizontal fcutchers, an imitation of 
hand-feutching has lately been applied to water. The 
feutchers then project from. an horizontal axle, and 
move like the arms of a check-reel, ftriking the flax 
neither acrofs nor perpendicularly dewn, but floping 
in upon the parcel exaétly as the flax is ftruck by the 
hand-{cutcher, This floping ftroke is got by raifing 
the fcutching-ftock fome inches higher than the centre 
of the axle; and by raifing or lowering the ftock, over 
which the flax is held, or {crewing it nearer to or far- 
ther from the fcutchers, the workman can temper or 
humour the ftroke almoft as he pleafes. 

A lint-mill, with horizontal fcutchers upon a per- 
pendicular axle, requires a houfe of two ftories, the 
rollers or break being placed in the ground ftory, and 
the fcutchers in the loft above ; but a mill with verti- 
cal feutchers on an horizontal axle, requires but one 
ground ftory for all the machinery. 

Another method of breaking and fcutching flaxs 
more expeditious than the old hand-methods, and 
more gentle than water-mills, has alfo been lately in- 
vented in Scotland. It is much like the break and 
{cutcher giving the floping ftroke laft defcribed, moved. 
by the foot. The treddle is remarkably long, and 
the fcutchers are fixed upon the rim of a fly-wheel. 
The foot-break is alfo affifted in its motion by a fly. 
Thefe foot-machines are very ufeful where'there are no 
water-mills, but they are far inferior to the mills in 
point of expedition. 

The next operation that flax undergoes after feutch- 
ing is heckling. The Aeckle (fig. 6.).is firmly fixed 
to a bench before the workman, who ftrikes the flax 
upon the teeth of the heckle, and draws it through the 
teeth. To perfons unacquainted with that kind of 
work this may feem a very fimple operation ; but, in 
fact, it requires as much pra¢tice to acquire the flight 
of heckling well, and without wafting the flax, as any 
other operation in the whole manufacture of linen. 
They ufe coarfer and wider teethed heckles, or finer, 
according to the quality of the flax; generally putting 
the flax through two heckles, a coarfer one firft, and 
next a fine one. 

Flax for cambric and fine lawn, thread, and lace, 
is drefled in a manner fomewhat different. It is not 
fkutched fo thoroughly as common flax; which from 
the fkutch proceeds to the heckle, and from that to 
the fpinner: whereas, this fine flax, after a rough 
fkutching, is feraped and cleanfed with a blunt knife 
upon the workman’s knee covered with his leather- 
apron; from the knife it proceeds to the fpinner, who, 


with a bruh made for the purpofe, ftraights and dreffes - 


each parcel juft’betore fhe begins to fpin it. 


The following obfervations, firft publifhed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for June 1787, feem worthy of 
very particular attention, and may not therefore be 
improperly fubjoined as a fupplement to the prefent 
article. 

Oo2 Of 
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Of the watering of Flax by a new method, fo as to foorten 
labour, to add probably to the firength of the flax, and to 
give ita much finer colour, which would render the ofe- 
ration of bleaching fafer and lefs tedious. 

** Though the following reflections have for their 
object an improvement in the very effential article of 
watering of flax, yet I muft advertife the reader, that 
they are only theory, and muft depend entirely for 
their truth and juftification upon future experiments, 
fkilfully and judicioufly made. Should repeated trials 
prove the advantage of the new method propofed, we 
may venture to affirm, that it would be an improve- 
ment that would increafe the national income in the 
agricultural branch many thoufand pounds annually, 
would add greatly to the perfection of the linen manu- 
faGture, and over and above would fupprefs a very dif- 
agreeable nuifance, which the prefent method of wa- 
tering flax occafions during fome part of the fummer 
in every flax-growing country. 

** The intention of watering flax is, in my opinion, 
to make the boon more brittle or friable, and, by foak- 
ing, to diffolve that gluey kind of fap that makes 
the bark of plants and trees adhere ina {mall degree 
to the woody part. The bark of flax is called the 
harle; and when feparated from the ufelefs woody part, 
the Joon, this harle itfelf is called flax. . To effe& this 
feparation eafily, the practice has long prevailed, of 
foaking the flax in water to a certain degree of fer- 
mentation, and afterwards drying it. For this foak- 
ing fome prefer rivulets that have a {mall current, and 
others ftagnant water in ponds and lakes. In both 


methods the water ats as in all other cafes of infufion 
and maceration ; after two or three weeks it extras 
@ great many juices of a very {trong quality, which in 
ponds give the water an inky tinge and offenfive {mell; 


and in ‘rivalets mix in the ftream and kill the fifh. 
Nay, if this maceration be too long continued, the 
extracted and fermented fap will completely kill the 
flax itfelf. For if, inftead of two or three weeks, the 
new flax were to lie foaking in the water four or five 
months, I prefume it would be good for nothing but 
to be thrown upon the dunghill; both harle and boon 
would in time be completely rotted; yet the harle or 
flax, when entirely freed from this fap, and manufac- 
tured into linen, or into ropes, might lie many months 
under water without being much damaged ; as linen, 
it may be wafhed and fteeped in fealding water twenty 
times without lofing much of its ftrength ; and as pa- 
per, it acquires a kind of incorruptibility. 

‘“« It appears then effential to the right management 
of new flax, to get rid of this pernicious vegetative 
fap, and to macerate the boon; but from the com- 
plaints made againft both the methods of watering now 
in ufe, there is reafon to think that there is ftill great 
room for improvement in that article. In rivulets, the 
vegetative fap, as it is diffolved, is carried off by the 
current, to the deftruction of the fifh. This prevents 
the flax from being ftained; but the operation is te- 
dious, and not complete, from the uncertainty of 
knowing when it is juft enough, and not too much, or 
perhaps from néglect. In ponds, the inky tinge of 
the water often ferves as a kind of dye to the flax, 
which imbibes it fo ftrongly, that double the labour 
in bleaching will hardly bring the linen made of fuch 
flax to an equality in whitenefs with linen made of 
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flax untinged, This feems to be equally unwife. as 


though we were to dye cotton black firft, in order to ——v——4 4 


whiten it afterwards. Thefe ponds, befides, become 
a great nuifance to the neighbourhood; the impreg- _ 
nated water is often of fuch a pernicious quality, that 
cattle, however thirfty, will not drink of it ; and the 
effluvia of it may perhaps be nearly as infectious as it 
is offenfive. If this effluvia is really attended with any 
contagious effects in our cold climate, a thing worth 
the enquiring into, how much more pernicious mult 
its effects have been in the hot climate of Eoypr, a 
country early noted for its great cultivation of flax? . 

“< I have often thought that the procefs of watering, 
might be greatly improved and fhortened by plunging 
the new flax, after it is rippled, into {calding: water ; 
which, in regard to extracting the vegetative fap, would 
do in five minutes more than cold water would do ia 
a fortnight, or perhaps more than cold water could do 
at all, in refpet to the clearing the plant of fap. 
Rough almonds, when thrown into fcalding water, are 
blanched in an inftant ; but perhaps a fortnight’s ma- 
cerating thofe almonds in cold water would not make 
them part fo eafily with their fins, which are the fame 
to them as the harle is to the flax. Were tea leaves 
to be infufed in cold water a fortnight, perhaps the 
tea produced by that infufion would not be fo good to 
the tafte, nor fo ftrongly tinged to the eye, as what is 
effe&ted by fcalding water in five minutes. By the 
fame analogy, I think, flax or any {mall twig would 
be made to part with its bark much eafier and quicker 
by being dipped in boiling water than by being iteep- 
ed in cold water. 

“* This refletion opens a door for a great variety 
of new experiments in regard to flax. 1 would there- 
fore recommend to gentlemen cultivators and farmers, 
to make repeated trials upon this new fyftem, which 
would foon afcertain whether it ought to be adopted 
in practice or rejected.. One thing, I think, we may 
be certain of, that if the Egyptians watered their flax 
in our common manner, they undoubtedly watered it 
in very warm water, from the great heat of their cli- 
mate, which would probably make them negle& to. 
think of water heated by any other means than that 
of the fun. A good general praGtice can only be efta- 
blifhed upon repeated trials. Though one experiment 
may fail, another with a little variation may fucceed ; 
and the importance of the obje& defired to be obtain- 
ed will juitify a good degree of perfeverance in the 
profecution of the means. In this view, as the Chi- 
nefe thread is faid to be very ftrong, it would be worth 
while to be acquainted with the practice of that diftant 
nation, in regard to the rearing and manufatturing of 
flax, as well as with the methods ufed by the Flemings. 
and the Dutch. 

“ Boiling water perhaps might at once clear the 
new flax from many impurities, which when not re- 
moved till it be {pun into yarn, are then removed with 
difficulty, and with lofs of fubftance to the yarn. Why 
fhould not the longitudinal fibres of the flax, before 
they be {pun into yarn, be made not only as fine but 
as clean as pofltble? Upon the new fyftem propofed, 
the act of bleaching would begin immediately after the 
rippling of the flax; and a little done then, might per- 
haps fave much of what is generally done after the 
{pinning and weaving. ‘To {pin dirty flax with a ie 
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of cleaning it afterwards, appears to be the fame im- 

propriety as though we were to referve part of the 

dreffing given to leather till after it is made into a 
love. 

‘¢ Should the plunging of the flax into the boiling 
water not fuffice to make the boon brittle enough, 
as I am inclined to think it would not, then the com- 
mon watering might be added; but in that cafe pro- 
bably half the time ufually given to this watering would 
fuffice, and the flax might then be laid in clear rivu- 
lets, without any apprehenfion of its infe¢ting the wa- 
ter and poifoning the fifh, or of being difcoloured it- 
felf; for the boiling water into which it had been pre- 
vioufly put, would have extracted all the poifonous 
vegetative fap, which I prefume is what chiefly difco- 
lours the flax or kills the fith. ; 

«“ On the fuppofition, that the ufe of boiling water 
in the preparation of flax may be found to be advan- 
tageous and profitable, I can recolle& at prefent but 
one objetion againft its being generally adopted. 
Every flax grower, it may be faid, could not be ex- 
pected to have conveniences for boiling water fuffi- 
cient for the purpofe; the confumption of water 
would be great ; and fome additional expence would 
be incurred. In anfwer to this, I fhall obferve, that 
I prefume any additional expence would be more than 
reimburfed by the better marketable price of the flax; 
for otherwife any new improvement, if it will not quit 
coft, mult be dropt, were it even the fearching after 
gold. Ina large cauldron a great deal of flax might 
be dipt in the fame water, and the confumption per- 
haps would not be more than a quart to each fheaf. 
Even a large houfehold pot would be capable of con- 
taining one fheaf after another ; and I believe the 
whole objection would be obviated, were the pra¢tice 
to prevail with us, as in Flanders and Holland, that 
the flax-grower and the flax-drefler fhould be two di- 
flint profeffions. : 

<I fhall conclude with recommending to thofe who 
are inclined to make experiments, not to be difcou- 
raged by the failure of one or two trials.— Perhaps the 
flax, inftead of being juft plunged into the fealding 
water, ought to be kept in it.five minutes, perhaps a 
quarter of an hour, perhapsa whole hour. Should five 
minutes, or a quarter of an hour, or an hour, not be 
{ufficient to make the boon and harle eafily feparate, 
it might perhaps be found expedient to boil the flax 
for more than an hour; and fuch boiling when in this 
ftate might in return fave feveral hours boiling in the 
article of bleaching. It is not, I think, at all probable 
that the boiling of the flax with the boon in it would 
prejudice the harle; for in the courfe of its future ex- 
iflence, it is made to be expofed 20 or 40 times to 
this boiling trial; and if not detrimental in the one 
cafe, it is to be. prefumed it would not be detrimental 
in the other. Perhaps, after the boiling, it would be 
proper to pile up the flax in one heap for a whole day, 
or for half a day; to occafion fome fermentation ; or 
perhaps, immediately after the boiling, it might be 
proper to wafh it with cold water. The great objet, 
when the flax is pulled, is to get the harle from the 
boon with as little lofs and damage as poflible ; and if 
this is accomplifhed in a more complete manner than 
ufual, confiderable labour and expence will be faved in 
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the future manufacturing of the flax. On this ac- 
count I think much more would be gained than loft, 
were the two or three lait inches of the roots of the 
ftems to be chopped off, or clipt off, previous to the 
flax being either watered or boiled... When the flax is 
watered, care fhould be taken not to fpread it out to 
dry, when there is a hazard of its being expofed in its 
wet ftate to froft.” 

Fax made to refemble Cotton. In the Swedith Tranf- 


actions for the year 1747, a method is given of pre- - 


paring flax in fuch a manner as to refemble cotton in 
whitenefs and foftnefs, as well as in coherence. For 
this purpofe, a little fea-water is to be put into an 
iron pot or an untinned copper-kettle, and a mixture 
of equal parts of birch-afhes and quicklime ftrewed 
upon it: A {mall bundle of flax is to be opened and 
{pread upon the furface, and covered with more of the 
mixture, and the ftratification continued till the veffel 
is fufficiently filled. The whole is then to be boiled 
with fea-water for ten hours, frefh quantities of water 
being occafionally fupplied in proportion to the evapo- 
ration, that the matter may never become dry. The 
boiled flax is to be immediately wafhed in the fea 
by a little at a time, in a bafket, with a fmooth ftick 
at firft while hot; and when grown cold cnough to 
be borne by the hands, it muft be well rubbed, 
wafhed with foap, laid to bleach, and turned and 
watered every day. Repetitions of the wafhing with 
foap expedite the bleaching; after which the flax is 
to be beat, and again well wafhed; when dry, it 
is to be worked and carded in the fame manner as com- 
mon cotton, and prefled betwixt two boards for 48 
hours. It is now fully prepared and fit for ufe. It 
lofes-in this procefs near one-half its weight, which is 
abundantly compenfated by the improvement made in 
its quality, 

The filamentous parts of different vegetables have 
been employed in different countries for the fame me- 
chanic ufes as hemp and. flax among us. See Fira 
MENT. 

Earth-Frax. See AMIANTHUS. 

New-Zealand. F1iax- Plant. See Poormium. 

Toad-Fiax. See Linaria. 

FLEA, in zoology. See Purex. 

Fiea-Bane, in botany. See Conyza. 

Frea-Bitten, that colour of a horfe which is white 
or grey, {potted all over with dark reddifh fpots. 

FLEAM, in furgery and farriery, an inftrument 
for letting blood of a man or horfe. A cafe of fleams, 
as it is called by farriers, comprehends fix forts of in- 
ftruments ; two hooked ones, called drawers, and ufed 
for cleaning wounds; a pen-knife; a fharp-pointed 
lancet for making incifions; and two fleams, one fharp 
and the other broad-pointed. Thefe lait are fomewhat 
like the point of a lancet, fixed in a flat handle, and no 
longer than is juft neceflary to open the vein. 

FLECHIER (Efprit), bifhop of Nifmes, one of the 


mott celebrated preachers of his age, and the publifher 


of many panegyrics and funeral orations, was born at 
Perne in Avignon in 1632. 
the bifhopric of Lavaur in 1685, and tranflated to 
Nifmes in 1687. At this latter place he founded an 
academy, and took the prefidentfhip upon himfelf: his 
own palace was indeed a kind of academy, where he 

applied 


He was nominated to 
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Flecktioe appliéd himfelf to train up orators and writers, who 


‘Fleet. 


might ferve the church, and do honour to the nation. 
He publifhed, befides his panegyrics and funeral ora- 
tions, 1. An Hiftory of the Emperor Theodofius, that 
of Cardinal Ximenes, and that of Cardinal Commendon. 
2. Several Sermons. 3. Mifcellaneous Works. 4. Let- 
ters, &c. He died in 1710, 

FLECKNOE (Richard), an Englifh poet in the 
reign of Charles II. more remarkable for Mr Dryden’s 
fatire on him than for any works of his own. He is 
faid to have been originally a jefuit, and to have had 
good Englifh conneétions in the Catholic interett. 
When Dryden lott the place of poet-laureat on the re- 
volution, its being conferred on Flecknoe, for whom 
he had a fettled averfion, gave occafion to his poem 
intitled Mac Flecknoe; one of the beft written fatires in 
our language, and from which Pope feems to have ta- 
ken the hint for his Dunciad. Flecknoe wrote fome 
plays; but could never get more than one of them ac- 
ted, and that was damned. : 

-FLEECE, the covering of wool fhorn off the bodies 
of fheep. See Woot. 

Golden Freece. ‘See Arconauts, and Gozpen 
Fleece. : 

FLEET, commonly implies a company of fhips of 
war, belonging to any prince or itate: but fometimes 
it denotes any number of trading fhips employed in a 
particular branch of commerce. 

The admirals of his Britannic majefty’s fleet are di- 
vided into three {quadrons, viz. the red, the white, and 
the blu¢é. When any of thefe officers are invefted with 
the command of a {quadron or detachment of men of 
war, the particular fhips are diftinguifhed by the colours 
of their refpective {quadron: that is to fay, the fhips 
of the red fquadron wear an enfign whofe union is dif- 
played on a red field; the enfigns of the white fqua- 
dron have a white field; and thofe of the blue {qua- 
dron a blue field; the union being common to all three. 
The thips of war, therefore, are occafionally annexed 
to any of the three fquadrons, or fhifted from one to 
another, 

‘Of whatfoever number a fleet of fhips of war is com- 
pofed, it is ufually divided into three {quadrons; and 
thcie, if numerous, are again feparated into divifions. 


' The admiral, or principal officer, commands the 


centre; the vice-admiral, or fecond in command, fuper- 
intends the van-guard ; and the operations of the rear 
are directed by the rear-admiral, or the officer next in 
rank. See the article Division. 

The difpofition of a fleet, while proceeding on a 
voyage, will in fome meafure depend on particular cir- 
cumitances; as the.difficulty of the navigation, the 
neceflity of difpatch, according to the urgency or im- 
portance of the expedition, or the expectation of an 
enemy in the paflage. The moft convenient order is 
probably to range it into three lines or columns, each 
of which is parallel to a line clofe-hauled according to 
the tack on which the line of battle is defigned to be 
formed. ‘This arrangement is more ufeful than any, 
becaufe it contains the advantages of every other form, 
without their inconveniences. The fleet being thus 
more iuclofed will more readily obferve the fignals, and 
with greater facility form itfelf into the line of battle; 
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a circumftance which fhould be kept in view in every 
order of failing. See Naval Tactics. 

Fuser, is alfo a noted prifon in London, where per- 
fons are committed for contempt of the king and 
his laws, particularly of his courts of juftice: or for 
debt, where any perfon will not or is unable to pay 
his creditors. i 

There are large rules and a warden belonging to the 
fleet prifon; which had its name from the float or fleet 
of the river or ditch, on the fide whereof it ftands. 

FLEETWOOD (William), a very learned Englith 
bifhop in the beginning of the 18th century, of an an- 
cient family in Lancathire. He diftinguifhed himfelf 
during king William’s reign, by his Jn/criptionum An- 
tiquarum Sylioge, by feveral fermons he preached on 
public occafions, and by his Effay on Miracles. He 
was defigned by king William to a canonry of Wind- 
for. ‘The grant did not pals the feals before the king’s 
death; but the queen gave it him, and he was initalled 
in 1702. In 1703, he took a refolution to retire ; and 
in 1707, publifhed, without his name, his Chronicon 
Pretiofum. In 1708, he was nominated by the queen 
to the fee of St Afaph. The change of the queen’s 
miniftry gave him much regret. In 1715, he publith- 
ed a pamphiet intitled “‘ The 13th chapter of the Ro- 
mans vindicated from the abufive fenfes put upon it.” 
In 1714 he was tranflated to the bifhopric of Ely; and 
died in 1723, aged 67. He publifhed feveral other 
fermons and tra¢ts, and was a man of great learning 
and exemplary piety. 

FLEMINGIANS, or Fuanprtans, in ecclefiatti- 
cal hiftory, a fet of rigid anabaptifts, who acquired 
this name in the 16th century, becaufe moft of them 
were natives of Flanders, by way of diftin@ion from 
the Warertanpians. In confequence of fome dif- 
fenfions among the Flemingians relating to the treat- 
ment of excommunicated perfons, they were divided 
into two fects, diftinguifhed by the appellations of 
Flandrians and Frieflanders, who differed from each 
other in their manners and difcipline. Many of thefe 
in procefs of time came over to the moderate commu- 
nity of the Waterlandians, and thofe who remained 
feparate are {till known by the name of the Old Fle- 
mingians or Flandrians; but they are comparatively 
few innumber. Thefe maintain the opinion of Men- 
no with refpect to the inearnation of Chrift; alleging, 
that his body was produced by the creating power of the 
Holy Ghott, and not derived from his mother Mary. 

FLEMISH, or the Fremisy toncur, is that 
which we otherwife call Low Duich, to diftinguifh it 
from the German, whereof it is a corruption and a 
kind of diale@t. See German. 

It differs from the Walloon, which is a corruption 
of the French language. The Flemith is ufed through 
all the provinces of the Netherlands. 

fiemisu- Bricks, a neat, ftrong, yellow kind of bricks, 
brought from Flanders, and commonly ufed in paving 
yards, ftables, &c. being preferable for fuch purpofes to 
the common bricks. See the article Bricks. 

FLESH, in anatomy, a compound fubftance, con- 
fifting of the various fofter folids of the animal body, 
and fodenominated in contradiftin@tion to bones. See 
Anaotmy, pajim. 
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Fleth Fresu is alfo ufed, in theology, in {peaking of the upon his landing, received a principal command under Fletcher. 
mylfteries of the incarnation and eucharift. ‘¢ The him. But the duke was deprived of his fervices on “~Y 

Fletcher. Word was made fle/h,” Verbum caro fadum ¢ft.* the following occafion, as related by Sir John Dal- Memoirs of 

Ss" The Romanifis hold, that the bread in the facra- rymple. Being fent upon an expedition, and not Great Bri- 


* tain and Ires- 


ment of the fupper is turned into the real flefh of Jefus elteeming ‘* times of danger to be times of ceremony, 77 


Chrift. See TxransuBSTANTIATION. 

Fresu is fometimes alfo ufed by botanifts for the 
foft pulpy fubfance of any fruit, inclofed between the 
outer rind or {kin and the feeds or ftone; or for that 
part of a root, fruit, &c. fit to be eaten. 

Frrsxu-Colour. See Carnation. 

FLETA, the name given to an unknown writer who 
lived about the end of the reign of Edward Il. and 
beginning of Edward III. and who being a prifoner 
in the Fleet, wrote there an excellent treatife on the 


common law of England. 


FLETCHER. See Bzavmonr and Fletcher. 

Frercuer (Andrew) of Salton, a celebrated Scots 
patriot and political writer, was defcended from an 
ancient family who trace their origin to one of the 
followers of William the Conqueror. He was the fon 
of Sir Robert Fletcher of Salton and Innerpeffer, and 
born in the year 1650. The tuition of our author was 
committed by his father, on his death-bed, to Mr (af- 
terwards Bifhop) Burnet, then his parifh-minifter ; 
by whofe care he received a pious, learned, and polite 
education, Endowed with uncommon genius, and 
poffeffed of virtues and abilities peculiarly fuited to the 
times in which he lived, Mr Fletcher quickly fhone 
forth the ornament of his country, and the champion 
of its freedom. Having in the courfe of his claffical 
fludies and hiftorical reading been impreffed with an 
enthufiaftic admiration both of ancient and modern 
republics, he had early contra¢ted an ardent love of 
liberty, and an averfion to arbitrary rule. Hence his. 
fpirit the more readily took alarm at certain mea- 
fures in the reign of Charles II. Being knight. of 
the fhire for Lothian to that parliament where the 
duke of York was commiffioner, he openly oppofed 
the defigns of that prince and the bill of acceflion. 
He had a fhare with lord vifcount Stair in framing the. 
teft-a&t, by which the duke of York complained that 
he loft Scotland. On thefe accounts: he became. pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to the duke ; and was at lait obliged 
to flee to Holland, to avoid the fatal confequences of 
profecutiens which on various. pretences were commen-- 
ced againft him. Being cited before the privy-council 
and jufticiary courts, and not appearing, he was. decla- 
red traitor, and his eftate confiicated. 


he had feized for his own riding the horfe of a coun- 

try gentleman [the mayor of Lynne] which ttood 

ready equipt for its mafter. The maiter, hearing this, 

ran in a paflion to Fletcher, gave him opprobrious 

language, fhook his cane, and attempted to {ftrike. 

Fletcher, though rigid in the duties of morality, yet 

having been accuftomed to foreign fervices both by fea 

and land, in which he had acquired high ideas of the 

honour of a foldier and a gentleman, and of the af- 

front of a cane, pulled out his piftol, and fhot him dead: 
on the fpot. ‘The action was unpopular in countries 

where. fuch refinements were not underftood. A cla- 

mour was raifed againft it among the people of the- 
country : in a body they waited upon the duke with 

their complaints ; and he was forced to defire the only. 
foldier, and almoft the only man of parts, in his army,. 
to abandon him. With Fletcher all Monmouth’s. 
chance of fuccefs in war left him.”” But, ina manufcript 

memoir belonging to the family, we have the follow-- 
ing notice concerning Mr Fletcher’s connetion with 

Monmouth, in which his feparation from that prince. 
is very differently accounted for: ‘ To lord Marifchal 

Mr Fletcher explained the motives which induced him 

firft to join, and afterwards abandon, the duke of Mon- 

mouth. ‘The former he afcribed to the duke’s mani-. 
feitc in Scotland relating to religion, and in England 

to liberty. For the latter he accounted by the difgutt. 
produced in his-own mind and that of his affociates,, 
when the. duke declared himfelf king, and broke faith 

with all who embarked with him on his principles. 

He complained heavily of the account commonly given 

of the death of the mayor of Lynne ;. and mentioned 

to lord Marifchal, in proof of the contrary, that he 

did not leave the duke till he came to Taunton, where; 
he was proclaimed king, feveral weeks after the death .. 
of the mayor of Lynne.” 

Seeing all the efforts of himfelf.and his.friends in: 
favour of liberty fruftrated. at Taunton, he endeavoured: 
to fecure his own perfonal freedom by taking his paf- 
fage in. the firft fhip bound to a foreign country. It 
was his misfortune to land in Spain; where he was. 
immediately arrefted, caft into prifon, and guarded by. 
three different bands of foldiers, till a veffel fhould be 


prepared to carry him a victim in chains to the court 


of London. But on the morning before.the fhip, could Mimoivec of 
fail, whilft he looked penfive through the bars that fe- pay age 


the only perfons whom the earl of Argyle confuited 
cured the window of his room, he was hailed by a vener- Su/ton. MS, . 


concerning the defigns which were then in agitation. 


In 168: they came over to England, in order to con- 
cert matters with their party in that country ; and 
were the only two who were intrufted fo far.as to be 


admitted to the fecrets of lord Ruflell’s council of fix.. 


Mr Fletcher managed his part of the negociation with 
fo much addrefs,. that adminiftration. could. find no 
pretext for feizing him: nor could they fix upon him 
thofe articles on account of which Mr. Baillie was con- 
demned; to whofe. honour let it be remembered, that 
although, offered a pardon on. condition of his accufing 
ins friend, he perfifted in. reje€ting the. propofal with 
indignation. 


Mr Fletcher having joined the duke of Monmouth 


| 
In Holland he and Mr Baillie of Jervifwood were 


able perfonage who made figns to {peak with him. The. 
prifon-doors he found open; and whilft his friendly con- 
ductor waved to him to follow him, he paffed through . 
three different guards of foldiers all faft afleep.. With- 
out being permitted to offer his thanks to his deliverer, . 
he found himfelf obliged to. profecute with. all {peed 
the journey, in which he was directed by a perfon con- 
cerning whom. he could never collet any informations; . 
and in difguife he proceeded in fafety through Spain, . 
He felt a peculiar pleafure.in relating to his friends 
inftances of the care of Providence which he had expe- 
rienced during his exile ; and. entertained them often. 
with narratives of this kind, which he always mingled 
with. 
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Fietcher. with religious reflections. Of thefe, another may be To follow our author through all the mazes of his Fletcher. 
“—~ here mentioned. Happening in the evening to pafs political life fubfequent to the Revolution, is beyond -—yre~ 


the fkirt of a wood at a few miles diltance from a city 
where he intended to lodge, he came to a place where 
two roads met. After he had entered upon the road 
on the right, he was accofted by a female of a refpec- 
table figure, who warned him to turn back, and take 
the road on the left; for that in the other there was 
danger which he could not efcape if he continued to 
proceed. His friendly monitor fuddenly retired into 
the wood, out of which fhe had iffued no lefs unexpec- 
tedly. Having arrived at the city, the inhabitants were 
foon after alarmed by an account of the robbery and 
murder of feveral travellers who that evening had fallen 
into the hands of a banditti upon the very way in 
which he had intended to travel. From thefe and other 
inflances of prefervation from dangers, the devotion of 
his mind, habituated frem his infancy to an intercourfe 
with heaven, led him to conclude that he was in a pe- 
culiar manner the care of Providence, and that in cri- 
tical cafes his underftanding received its dire@tion from 
a fupernatural impulfe. 

During his exile, he-maintained a frequent and ex- 
tenfive corre{pondence with the friends of liberty at 
home ; and he partly employed himfelf in making a 
¢urious colleGtion of books, which compofe the beft 
private library in Scotland.” But his genius alfo 
prompted him to engage in more aétive employments. 
He repaired to Hungary, and ferved feveral campaigns 
as a volunteer under the duke of Lorrain with great 
reputation. At length, underftanding that the great 
defign then proje€ting in Holland, and upon the iffue 
of which he confidered the liberties of Britain to be 
fufpended, had attained a confiderable degree of ma- 
turity, he haftened thither; where his counfels and ad- 
drefs were of eminent fervice. He came over with 
king William ; and in zeal, a€tivity, penetration, and 
political fkill, proved inferior to none of the leaders in 
the Revolution. 

Such, however, was his magnanimity, that from a 
furvey of King William’s papers it appears, that while 
others laboured to turn this grand event to the emo- 
lument of themfelves and the aggrandifement of their 
family, Mr Fletcher afked nothing. His eftate had 
been forfeited, and his houfe abandoned to military 
difcretion ; his fortune was greatly fhattered, and his 
family reduced to circumftances of diftrefs. Nothing 
was given him in recompence of all his fufferings. On 
the contrary, he, together with the duke of Hamilton, 
was diftiiguifhed by marks of royal and minifterial 
diflike. Still, whatever private refentment he might 
entertain, it appeared that his ruling principle was the 
good of his country ; and that to this grand objet of 
his heart he was willing to facrifice all perfonal confi- 
derations. For when, in 1692, the abdicated king 
meditated an invafion, Mr Fletcher addreffed a letter 
(preferved in Sir John Dalrymple’s ColleGtion) to the 
duke of Hamilton, in which every argument is em- 
ployed with fkill and energy to engage his Grace to 
forget his injuries, and in the prefent crifis to employ 
the extenfive influence and authority he then poffeffed’ 
in the caufe of freedom and of his country. This 
letter produced its full effet’; and the duke returned 
to his duty, from which he had in part begun to 
deviate. 
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our purpofe, and would exceed our limits. One or 
two circumftances more fhall therefore fuffice. Being 
ele€ted a member for the parliament 1683, he fhowed 
an uniform zeal for the intereft of his country. The 
thought of England’s domineering over Scotland was 
what his generous foul could not endure. The indig- 
nities and oppreffion which Scotland lay under galled 
him to the heart ; fo that in his learned and elaborate 
difcourfes, he expofed them with undaunted courage 
and pathetical eloquence.—In that great event, the 
Union, he performed effential fervice. He got the 
act of fecurity paffed, which declared that the two 
crowns fhould not pafs to the fame head till Scotland 
was fecured in her liberties civil and religious. There- 
fore lord Godolphin was forced into the Union, to avoid 
a civil war after the queen’s demife. Although Mr 
Fletcher difapproved of fome of the articles, and in- 
deed of the whole frame of the Union; yet, as the aét 
of fecurity was his own work, he had all the merit of 
that important tranfaCtion. 

We mutt not omit mentioning, that in the ardor of 
his political career Mr Fletcher forgot not the interefts 
of the place that gave him birth. He efteemed the 
education of youth one of the nobleft objects of go- 
vernment. On this fubject he wrote a treatife, {till 
extant, moft charaGeriftic of himfelf ; and he eftablith- 
ed at Salton a foundation for the fame purpofe, of 
great utility while it lafted. 

This great man died at London in 1716, aged 66. 
His remains were conveyed to Scotland, and depofited 
in the family vault at Salton. 

That Mr Fletcher received neither honours nor e- 
moluments from ‘king William, may perhaps be in part 
attributed to himfelf; a circumflance, however, which 
muft add greatly to the luftre of his chara@ter. His 
uncomplying virtue, and the fternnefs of his principles, 
were ill calculated to conciliate courtly favour. He 
was fo zealous an aflertor of the liberties of the people, 
that he was too jealous of the growing power of all 
princes ; in whom he thought ambition fo natural, that 
he was not for trufting the beft of kings with the 
power which ill ones might make ufe of againf their 
fubjects: he was of opinion that all princes were made 
by, and for the benefit of, the people; and that they. 
fhould have no power but that of doing good. This, 
which made him oppofe king Charles and invade king 
James, led him alfo to. oppofe the giving fo much power 
to king William, whom he would never ferve after his 
eftablifhment. So we are told by the author of Short 
Political Characters, a MS. in the library of the late 
T. Rawlinfon, Efq.—Mr Lockhart, in his Memoirs, 
p- 72. expreffes a belief that his averfion to the Eng- 
lifh and to the Union was fo great, that, in revenge to 
them, he was inclined to fide with the abdicated fa- 
mily: ‘* But (adds he) as that was a fubje¢t not fit to 
be entered upon with him, this is only a conjeéture 
from fome inuendos I have heard him make: but fo 
far is certain, he liked, commended, and converfed 
with high-flying Tories, more than any other fet of 
men; acknowledging them to be the beft country- 
men, and of molt honour, integrity, and ingenuity.” 
It feems difficult to reconcile this with Mr Fletcher’s 
avowed principles and the general tenor of his con- 
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Fletcher, dué. May we fuppofe, that chagrin, if not at the Elizabeth. He was very zealous in fuppreffing mafs- Flevillea 
Fletewood. negle&t or the ill treatment which he had himfelf re- houfes, and committing Popifh priefts: but once rufh- Flight 
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ceived from government fince the Revolution, yet at 
the public meafures relating to his native country, 
might have ocvafioned him to relent in his fentiments 
with regard to the exiled family !—In the family-me- 
moirs already quoted, we are informed, That ‘* Lord 
Marifchal held Mr Fletcher’s character in high admi- 
ration ;”? and that, ‘‘ when governor of Neufchatel, 
where Rouffeau refided about the year 1766, he pre- 
vailed with this very extraordinary genius to write the 
life of a man whofe character and actions he wifhed to 
have tranfmitted to pofterity with advantage. For 
this purpofe, his lordfhip applied to an honourable re- 
lation of Mr Fletcher’s for materials, which by him 
were tranfmitted to lord Marifchal: but the defign 
failed through Rouffeau’s defultory and capricious dif- 
pofition.” This anecdote muft appear incompatible 
with the known loyalty and attachments of the Earl 
Marifchal, unlefs we fuppofe him to have been privy 
to fome fuch fentiments of Mr Fletcher as thofe al- 
luded to by Mr Lockhart : for how could we fuppofe 
him anxious to promote a compolition, in which the 
tafk would be to celebrate principles diametrically op- 
pofite to his own, and to applaud actions fubverfive of 
that royal family in whofe caufe he had ventured his 
life, and forfeited his fortune, and foregone his coun- 
try !—But however thefe circumftances may be recon- 
ciled,—as the integrity, difintereftednefs, and public 
{pirit of Mr Fletcher, have been. univerfally acknow- 
ledged, there is reafon to believe, that all his fenti- 
ments and aGtions were founded in honour, and that 
he never once purfued a meafure further than he judged 
it to be for the intereft of his country. 

Mr Fletcher was mafter of the Englifh, Latin, Greek, 
French, and Italian languages; and well verfed in 
hiftory, the civil law, and all kinds of learning. In 
his ‘travels, he had not only acquired confiderable 
knowledge in the art of war, but alfo became. verfant 
in the refpeétive interefts of the feveral princes and 
ftates of Europe. In private life, he was affable to his 
friends, and free from all manner of vice. He had a 
penetrating, clear, and lively, apprehenfion; but is faid 
to have been too much wedded to opinions, and im- 
patient of contradiGion.—He poffeffed an uncommon 
elevation of mind, accompanied with a warmth of tem- 
per, which would fuffer him to brook from no rank 
among men, nor in any place, an indignity. Of this 
he exhibited a fingular proof in the Scots parliament. 
‘The earl of Stair, fecretary of flate and minifter for 
Scotland, having in the heat of debate ufed an impro- 
per expreflion againft Mr Fletcher, he feized him by 
his robe, and infited upon public and immediate fa- 
tisfaction. His Lotdthip was obliged inftantly to beg 
his pardon in prefence of parliament. 

Mr Fletcher was by far the fineft fpeaker in the 
parliament of Scotland; the earl of Stair alone ri- 
valled him. The latter was famed for a {plendid, the 
former for aclofe and nervous, eloquence. He formed 
his flyle on the models of antiquity; and the fmall vo- 
lume of his works, Sir John Dalrymple obferves, tho’ 
imperfectly collected, is one of the very few claflical 
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FLETEWOOD (William), an eminent Engliih 
lawyer and recorder of London, in the reign of queen 
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ing in upon mafs at the Portuguefe ambaffador’s houfe, 
he was committed to the Fleet for breach of privilege, 
but foon releaféd. Mr Wood fays, ** He was a learned 
man, and a good antiquary, but of a marvellous mer- 
ry and pleafant conceit.” He was a good popular 
{peaker, and wrote well upon fubjeéts of government. 
His principal works are, 1. 4nnalium tam regum Ed- 
wardi V. Richardi IIT. Henrict VII. quam Henri- 
ci VIII. 2. A Table of the Reports of Edmund Plow: 
den. 3. The Office of a Juftice of Peace. He died 
about the year 1593. 

FLEVILLEA, in botany: A genus of the hexan- 
dria order, belonging to the dicecia clafs of plants. 
The male calyx and corolla are quinquefid ; the fta- 
mina five; the netarium five converging filaments. 
The female calyx is quinquefid; there are three ityli; 
fruit an hard trilocular barky apple. 

FLEURI (Claude), one of the beft French critics ” 
and hiftorians of his age, was born at Paris in 1640. 
He applied himfelf to the law, was made advocate for 
the parliament of Paris, and attended the bar nine 
years; he then entered into orders, and was made pre- 
ceptor to the princes of Conti. In 1689, the king 
made him fub-preceptor to the dukes of Burgundy, 
Anjou, and Berry ; and in 1706, when the education 
of thefe young princes was completed, the king gave 
him the priory of Argenteville belonging to the Bene- 
diGtines in the diocefe of Paris. In 1716, he was 
chofen counfellor to Louis XV. and died in 1723. He 
was the author of a great number of efteemed French 
works; the principal of which are, 1. An ecclefiaftical 
hiftory, in 20 volumes, the laft of which ends with the 
year 1414. 2. The manners of the Ifraclites and Chri- 
ftians. .3. Inttitutions of ecclefiaftical law. 4. An 
hiftorical catechifm. 5. On the choice and method 
of ftudy. 6.’ The duties of mafters and fervants, &c. 

Freuri (Andrew Hercules de), bifhop of Frejus, 
preceptor to Louis XV. grand almoner to the queen, 
cardinal and minilter of ftate, was born in 1653, and 
died in 1743. He was an able negociator; and di- 
ftinguifhed himfelf during his miniftry by his probity, 
his zeal for the happinefs of his country, and his pa- 
cific difpofition. 

FLEXIBLE, in phyfics, a term applied to bodies 
capable of being bent or diverted from their natural 
figure or direction. 

FLEXOR, in anatomy, a name applied to feveral 
mufcles, which are fo called from their office, which is 
to bend the parts to which they belong; in oppofition . 
to the extenfors, which open or ftretch them. See A- 
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FLIGHT, the aé ofa bird in flying; or the man- 
ner, duration, &c. thereof. 

Almoft every kind of bird has its particular flight : 
the eagle’s flight is the higheft; the flight of the 
{parrow-hawk and vulture is noble, and fit for high 
enterprize and combat. The flight of fome birds 
is low, weak, and tranfient; the flight of the partridge 
and pheafant is but of fhort continuance ; that of the 
dove is laboured ; that of the fparrow undulatory, &c. 

‘The augurs pretended to foretel future events from 
the flight of birds. See Aucury. 

Fricut. In melting the lead-ore in the works at 
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Mendip, there is a fubftance which flies away in the 
fmoke, which they call the flight. ‘They find it fweet- 
ifh upon their lips, if their faces happen to be in the 
way of the fmoke, which they avoid as much as pof- 
fible. This, falling on the grafs, kills cattle that feed 
thereon; and, being gathered, and carried home, kills 
rats and mice in their houfes; that which falls on the 
fand, they gather, and melt upon a flag-hearth into 
fhot and fheet-lead. 

FLINT,,. in natural hiftory, a kind of femitranfpa- 
rent or quite opaque ftones; generally of a roundifh 
form, and covered with white cruft; of a {mooth, uni- 
form, fhining texture; fo hard, that they will ftrike fire 
with fteel; calcinable by fire, after which they become 
white, friable, and, according to Henckel, heavier 
than before, and foluble by acids; vitrifiable only by 
the very violent heat of the largeft {peculums, fuch as 
that of Villette, and not even by the focus of one of 
Tfchirnhaufen’s lenfes, according to an experiment of 
Neumann. They are found generally in beds of chalk 
and of fand; but never forming entire ftrata of rock 
as jafper does. By long expofure to air and the fun, 
they feem to decay, to lofe their luftre, their firmnefs 
of texture, and to be changed toa white calcareous 
earth or chalk. Hence they are almoit always found 
covered with a white chalky cruft. They are alfo con- 
vertible into a calcareous earth by fufion, or vitrification 
with fo much fixed alkali that they {hall refolve into a 
liquid mafs called the guamen or oil of flints, and by 
precipitation from the fixed alkali by means of acids. 
See CHEMIsTRY, N° 1069. 

This genus of ftones, or filiceous earths, Cronftedt 
confiders as of an intermediate nature between the 
quartz and jafper; both of which it fo nearly refembles, 
that it is difficult to diftinguifh them. Our author 
charaGterifes it in the following manner: t. Iteis more 
uniformly folid and not fo much cracked in the mafs 
as quartz, but more pellucid than the jafper. 2. It 
bears the air better than the jafper, but worfe than the 
quartz. 3. For the purpofe of glafs-making it is bet- 
ter than jafper, but not quite fo good as quartz. 
4. Whenever it has had an opportunity of fhooting in- 
to cryftals, thofe of quartz are always found in it ;~as 
if the quartz made one of its conftituent parts, and 
had been fqueezed out of it. This may be feen in 
every hollow flint and its clefts, which are always filled 
up with quartz. 5. It often fhows moit evident marks 
of having been originally in a foft and flimy tough 
ftate like jelly. —To thefe properties the following are 
added by other authors. 7. When broken, it is fealy, 
generally unequal, and cracks into thin lamelle. 8. In 
a calcining heat it becomes opaque, white, and milky. 

Breaking of Frits. ‘The art of cutting, or rather 
breaking, flint ftones into uniform figures, is by fome 
fuppofed to be one of the arts now loft. ‘That it was 
known formerly, appears from the ancient Bridewell 
at Norwich, from the gate of the Auguiftin friars at 
Canterbury, that of St John’s Abbey at Colchefter, 
and the gate near Whitehall, Weftminfter. But that 
the art is not loft, and that the French know it, appears 
from the platform on the top of the royal obfervatory 
at Paris; which, inftead of being leaded, is paved with 
flint cut or broken into regular figures. But-we know 
xot that this art hath been any where defcribed. 

Frinrs, in the glafs trade.. The way of preparing 
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flints for the niceft operations in the glafs- trade is this. 
Choofe the hardeft flints, fuch as are black and will 
refift the file, and will grow white when calcined in 
the fire. Cleanfe thefe of the white cruit that adheres 
to them, then calcine them in a {trong fire, and throw 
them while red-hot into cold water ; wath off the afhes 
that may adhere to them, and powder them in an iron 
mortar, and fift them through a very fine fieve ; pour 
upon this powder fome weak aquafortis, or the phlegm 
of aquafortis, to diflolve and take up any particles of 
iron it may have got from the mortar; ftir this mix- 
ture feveral times, then let it reft, and in the morning 
pour off the liquor, and wafh the powder feveral times 
with hot water, and afterwards dry it for ufe. You 
will thus have a powder for making the pureft glafs as 
perfecily fine and faultlefs as if you had ufed rock- 
cryital itfelf. 

The wafhing off the ferrugineous particles with aqua- 
fortis is not neceflary when. the glafs intended to be 
made is to be tinged with iron afterwards; but when 
meant to be a pure white, this is the method that will 
fecure fuccefs. 

Fuint, the chief town of Flintfhire, in North Wales. 
It is commodioufly feated on the river Dee; and is 
but a {mall place, though it fends one member to par- 
liament. It was formerly noted for its caftle, where 
Richard II. took fhelter on his arrival from Ireland 3: 
but having quitted it, he was taken prifoner by the 
duke of Lancafter. The caftle now is in a ruinous 
condition. This caftle ftands clofe to the fea ona 
rock, which in various parts fornis feveral feet of its- 
foundation. It covers about three quarters of an acre. 
The affizes are {till held in the town. Itis 195 miles 
north- weft of London. 

FLINTSHIRE, a county of Wales, bounded on 
the north-eaft and eaft by an arm of the fea, which is 
properly the mouth of the river Dee; on the north-weft: 
by the Irish Sea; and on the fouth-fouth- weft and weft 
by Denbighfhire. It is the leatt of. all the counties in 
Wales, being but 33 miles in length and g in breadth. 
It is divided into five hundreds; in which are two 
market-towns and 28 parifhes, with 32,400 inhabi- 
tants. The greateft part of this county lies in the 
diocefe of St Afaph, and the reft belongs to that of 
Chefter. It fends two members to parliament, one 
for the county and one for Flint ; and pays one part 
of the land-tax. The air is cold, but healthful. It is. 
full of hills, intermixed with a few valleys, which are 
very fruitful, producing fome wheat and plenty of rye. 
The cows, though fmall, yield a great quantity of° 
milk in proportion to their fize, and are excellent beef. 
The mountains are well ftored with lead, coal, and: 
mill-ftones. This county alfo produces good butter, 
cheefe, and honey ; of which laft the natives make me-- 
theglin, a wholefome liquor much ufed in thefe parts. 

FLIP, a fort of failors drink, made of malt liquor,. 
brandy, and fugar, mixed. 

FLOAT, a certain quantity of timber bound. to-. 
gether with rafters athwart, and put into a river to be 
conveyed down the ftream; and even fometimes to 
carry burdens down a river with the ftream. - 

Froart- Boards, thofe boards fixed to water-wheels. 
of under-fhot-mills, ferving to receive the impulfe of 
the ftream, whereby the wheel is carried round. See 
the articles Wueet and Mixx. 

It 
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It is no advantage to have too great.a number of 
float-boards ; becaufe, when they are all ftruck by the 
water in the beft manner that it can be brought to 


‘come againft them, the fum of all the impulfes will be 


but equal to the impulfe made againft one float-board 
at right angles, by all the water coming out of the 
penftock through the opening, fo as to take place on 
the float-board. ‘The beft rule in this cafe is, to have 
jult fo many, that each of them may come out of the 
water as foon as poffible, after it has received and act- 
ed with its full impulfe. As to the length of the float- 
board, it may be regulated according to the breadth 
of the mill. See the article Mix. : 

Froats for Fifbing. See Fisnina- Floats. 

FLOATAGES, all things floating on the furface 
of the fea or any water: a word much ufed in the 
commiffions of water-bailiffs. 

Fioatine- Bridge. See Brivce. 

Fiockx-Paper. See Parrr. 


FLOOD, a deluge or inundation of waters. See 
‘Deuce. 
Fioop is alfo ufed in fpeaking of the tide. When 


the water is at loweft, it is called flood; when rifing, 
-young, or old flood ; wher at highett, high flood ; when 
beginning to fall, ebb- water. 

Froop-mark, the mark which the fea makes on the 
fhore at flowing water and the higheft tide: it is al- 
fo called high-water mark. 

FLOOK of an anchor. See Ancuor. 

FLOOKING, among miners, a term ufed to ex- 


prefs a peculiarity in the load of a mine. The load 


-or quantity of ore is frequently intercepted in its courfe 
by the croffing of a vein of earth or ftone, or fome dif- 
ferent metallic fubftance ; in which cafe the load is 
moved to one fide, and this tranfient part of the land 
3s called a flooking. 

FLOOR, in building, the underfide of a room, or 
‘that part we walk on. 

Floors are of feveral forts; fome of earth, fome of 
brick, others of ftone, others of boards, &c. 

For brick and ftone Froors, fee Pavement. 

For boarded Fioors, it is obfervable, that the car- 
penters never floor their rooms with boards till the 
carcafe is fet up, and alfo inclofed with walls, left the 
‘weather fhould injure the flooring. Yet they general- 
ly rough-plane their boards for the flooring before 
they begin any thing elfe about the building, that they 
may fet them by to dry and feafon, which is done in 
the moft careful manner. ‘The beft wood for flooring 
is the fine yellow deal well feafoned, which, when well 
laid, will keep its colour for along while ; whereas the 
white fort becomes black by often wafhing, and looks 
very bad. The joints of the boards are commonly 
made plain, fo as to touch each other only; but, when 
the {tuff is not quite dry, and the boards fhrink, the 
water runs through them whenever the floor is: wafh- 
ed, and injures the ceiling underneath. For this rea- 
fon they are made with feather edyes, fo as to cover 
each other about half an inch, and fometimes they are 
made with grooves and tenons; and fometiimes the 
joints are made with dove-tails; in which cafe the 
lower edge is nailed down and the next drove into it, 
fo that the nails are‘concealed.. The manner of mea: 
furing floors ‘is by {quares of 10 feet onveach fide, fo 
that taking the length and breadth and multiplying 
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them together and cutting off two decimals, the con- 
tent of a floor in fquare will be given. Thus 18 by 
16 gives 288 or 2 {quares and 88 decimal parts. 
Earthen-F'ioors, are commonly made of loam, and 
fometimes, efpecially to make malt on, of lime, and 
brookfand, and gun-dutt, or anvil-duft from the forge. 
Ox-blood and fine clay, tempered together, Sir 
Hugh Piat fays, make the fineft floor in the world. 
‘he manner of making earthen floors for plain 
country habitations iseas follows: Take two thirds of 
lime, and one of coal-afhes well fifted, with a {mall 
quantity of loam clay; mix the whole together, and 
temper it well with water, making it up into a heap: 
let it lie a week or ten days and then temper it over 
again. After this, heap it up for three or four days, 
and repeat the tempering very high, till it become 
fmooth, yielding, tough, and gluey. The ground be- 


ing-then levelled, lay the floor therewith about 24,or | 


3 inches thick, making it {mooth with a trowel: the 
hotter the feafon is, the better; and when it is tha- 
roughly dried, it will make the. beft floor for houfes, 
efpecially malt-houfes. 

If any one would ‘have their floors look better, let 
them take lime made of rag-ftones, well tempered with 
whites of eggs, covering the floor about half an inch 
thick with it, before the under flooring is too dry. If 
this be well done, and thoroughly dried, it will look 
when rubbed with a little oil as tranfparent as metal 
or glafs. In elegant houfes, floors of this nature are 
made of ftucco, or of platter of Paris beaten and fift- 
ed, and mixed with other ingredients. ; 

Frioor of a /bip, ttriétly taken, is only fo much o 
her bottom as fhe refts on when aground. 

Such fhips as have long, and withal broad floors, lie 
on the ground with moft fecurity, and are not apt to 
heel, or tilt on one fide; whereas others, which are 
narrow in the floor, or, in the fea-phrafe, cranked by 
the ground, cannot be grounded without danger of be- 
ing overturned. 

Froor- Timbers, in a fhip, are thofe parts of a fhip’s 
timbers which are placed immediately acrofs the keel, 
and upon which the bottom of the fhip is framed; to 
thefe the upper parts of the timbers are united, being 
only a continuation of floor-timbers upwards. 

FLORA, the reputed goodefs of flowers, was, ac- 
cording to Ladtantius, only a lady of pleafure, who 
having gained large fums of money by proftituting 
herfelf, made the Roman people her heir, on condition 
that certain games called M/oralia might be annually 
celebrated on her birth-day. Some time afterwards, 
however, fuch a foundation appearing unworthy. the 
majefty of the Roman people, the fenate, to ennoble 
the ceremony, converted Flora into a goddefs, whom 
they fuppofed to prefide over flowers 3 and fo made it 
a part of religion to render her. propitious, that it 
might be well with their gardens, vineyards, &c. But 
Voffius (de Jdolol. lib. i. ¢. 12.) can by no means al- 
low the goddefs Flora to have been the courtezan a+ 
bove mentioned: he will rather have her a Sabine 
deity, and thinks her worfhip might have commenced 
under Romulus. His reafon’ is, that Varro, im his 
fourth book of the Latin tongue, ranks Flora among 
the deities to whom Tatius king of the Sabines of 
fered up vows before he joined battle with the Ro- 
mans. Add, that from another paflage in Varro it 
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appears, that there were pric{ts of Flora, with facri- 
fices, &c. as early as the times of Romulus and Numa. 

The goddefs Flora was, according to the poets, the 
wife of Zephyrus. Her image in the temple of Caftor 
and Pollux was dreffed in a clofe habit, and fhe held 
in her hands the flowers of peafe and beans: but the 


‘modern poets and painters have been more lavifh in 


fetting off her charms, confidering that no parts of uaa- 
ture offered fuch innocent and exquifite entertainment 
to the fight and fmell, as the beautiful variety which 
adorns, and the odour which embalms, the floral crea- 
tion. 

FLORALES vp, or Frorat Games, in anti- 
quity, were games held in honour of Flora, the god- 
defs of flowers.— They were celebrated with fhameful 
debaucheries. The moft licentious difcourfes were not 
enough, but the courtefans were called together by 
the found of a trumpet, made their appearance na- 
ked, and entertained the people with indecent fhows 
and poitures: the comedians appeared after the fame 
manner on the ftage. Val. Maximus relates, that Cato 
being once prefent in the theatre on this occafion, 
the people were afhamed to afk for fuch immodett re- 
prefentations in his prefence; till Cato, apprifed of 
the refervednefs and refpe&t with which he infpired 
them, withdrew, that the people might not be difap- 
pointed of their accuftomed diverfion. There were fe- 
veral other forts of fhows exhibited on this occafion ; 
and, if we may believe Suetonius in Galba, c. vi. and 
Vopifcus in Carinus, thefe princes prefented elephants 
dancing on ropes on thefe occafions. 

The ludi florales, according to Pliny, lib. xviii. c. 
29. were inftituted by order of an oracle of the Sibyls, 
on the 28th of April; mot in the year of Rome 
30XVi. as we commonly read it in the ancient editions 
of that author; nor in 19xrv.-as F. Hardouin has 
corrected it, but, as Voflius reads it, in 513. ‘Though 
they were not regularly held every year till after 580. 
‘They were chiefly held in the night-time, in the Pa- 
trician-ftreet : fome will have it there was a circus for 
the purpofe on the hill called Hortulorum. 

FLORALIA, in antiquity, a general name for the 
feafts, games, and other ceremonies, held in honour of 
the goddefs Flora. See Frora and Frorares Ludi. 

FLORENCE, the capital of the duchy of Tufcany, 
and one of the finelt cities in Italy. It is furrounded 
on all fides but one with high hills, which rife infen- 
fibly, and at laft join with the lofty mountains called 
the Apennines. ‘lowards Pifa, there is a vaft plain of 
40 miles in length ; which is fo filled with villages and 
pleafure-houfes, that they feem to be a continuation of 
the fuburbs of the city. Independent of the churches 
and palaces of Florence, moft of which are very 
magnificent, the architecture of the houfes in general 
is ina good tafte; and the ftreets are remarkably clean, 
and paved with large broad itones chifeled fo as. to 
prevent the horfes from fliding. ‘The city is divided 
anto two unequal parts by the river Arno, over which 
there are no lefs than four bridges in fight of each 
other. That called the Ponte della Trinita, which is un- 
commonly elegant, is built entirely of white marble, 
and ornamented with four beautiful flatues reprefent- 
ing the Seafons. The quays, the buildings on each 
ide, and the bridges, render that part of Florence 
through which the river runs by far the fineft, Eve- 
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the arts of painting, fatuary, and architecture. 
{treets, {quares, and fronts of the palaces are adorned 
with a great number of ftatues ; fome of them by the 
beit moderna matters, Michael Angelo, Bandinelli, Do- 
natello, Giovanni di Bologna, Benvenuto. Cellini, and 
others. Some of the Florentine merchants formerly 
were men of vaft wealth, and lived in a moft magni- 
ficent manner. One of them, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, built that noble fabric, which, from 
the name of its founder, is ftill called the Palazzo Pitt. 
The man was ruined by the prodigious expence of this 
building, which was immediately purchafed by the 
Medici family, and has continued ever fince to be the 
refidence of the fovereigns. ‘The gardens belonging 
to this palace are on the declivity of an eminence. On 
the fummit there is a kind of fort, called Belvedere. 
From this, and from fome of the higher walks, you 
have a complete view of the city of Florence, and the 
beauteous vale of Arno, in the middle of which it 
ftands. ‘This palace has been enlarged fince it was 
purchafed from the ruined family of Pitti. The fur- 
niture is rich and curious, particularly fome tables of 
Florentine work, which are much admired. The 
mott precious ornaments, however, are the paintings. 
The walls of what is called the Jmperial Chamber, are 
painted in frefco, by various painters ; the fubjects are 
allegorical, and in honour of Lorenzo of Medicis di- 
ftinguifhed by the name of the Magnificent. The fa- 
mous gallery attracts every ftranger. One of the moft 
interefting parts of it, in the eyes of many, is the fe- 
ries of Roman emperors, from Julius Cefar to Gal- 
lienus, with a confiderable number of their emprefles,. 
arranged oppofiteto them. This feries is almoft com- 
plete ; but wherever the buft of an emperor is wanting, 
the place is filled up by that of fome other diftinguifh- 
ed Roman. The celebrated Venus of Medici, which,, 
take it all in all, is thought to be the ftandard of tafte 
in female beauty and proportion, ftands in a room cal- 
led the Tribunal. The infcription on its bafe men- 
tions its being made by Cleomenes an Athenian, the 
fon of Apollodorus. It is of white marble, and fur- 
rounded by other matfter-pieces of {culpture, fome of 
which are faid to be the works of ‘Praxiteles and other 
Greek mafters. In the fame room are many valuable 
curiofities, befides a colleGtion of admirable pidtures. 
by the beft mafters. There are various other rooms, 
whofe contents are indicated by the names they bear 5. 
as, the Cabinet of Arts, of Aftronomy, of Natural 
Hiftory, of Medals, of Porcelain, of Antiquities ; the 
Saloon of the Hermaphrodite, fo called from a ftatue- 
which divides the admiration of the amateurs with 
that in the Borghefe village at Rome, though the ex- 
cellence of the execution is difgraced by the vilenefs 
of the fubje&t; and the Gallery of Portraits, which cone. . 
tains the portraits of the moft.eminent painters (all ex- 
ecuted by themfelves) who have flourifhed. in Europe- 
during the three laft centuries. Our limits will not. 
admit of a detail of the hundredth part of the curio- 
fities and buildings of Florence. We muft not how- 
ever Omit mentioning the chapel of St Lorenzo, as: 
being perhaps the fineft and moft expenfive habitation 
that ever was reared for the dead ; it is encrufted with 
precious ftones, and adorned by the workmanfhip of 
the befk modern fculptors. Mr Addifon remarked, 
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impoffible but the family of Medicis may be extinct 
before their burial- place is finifhed. This has actually 
taken place: the Medici family is extin@, and the 
chapel remains ftill unfinifhed. 

Florence is a° place of fome ftrength, and contains 
an archbifhop’s fee and an univerfity, ‘The number of 
inhabitants is calculated at 80,000. They boaft of 
the improvements they have made in the Italian tongue, 
by means of their Academia della Crufca; and feveral 
other academies are noweftablithed at Florence. Though 
the Florentines affe@ great ftate, yet their nobility and 
gentry drive a retail trade in wine, which they fell from 
their cellar-windows, and fometimes they even- hang out 
a broken flafk, as a fign where it may be bought. ‘They 
deal, befides wine and fruits, in gold and filver ftuffs. 
The Jews are not held in that degree of odium, or fub- 
jected to the fame humiliating diftin€tions here, as in 
moft other cities of Europe; and it is faid that fome 
of the richeft merchants are of that religion. 

As to the manners and amufements of the inhabi- 
tants, Dr Moore informs us, that ‘* befides the con- 
verfazionis which they have here, as in other towns of 
Italy, a number of the nobility meet every day at a 
houfe called the Cafino. This fociety is pretty much 
on the fame footing with the clubs in London. The 
members are elected by ballot. They meet at no par- 
ticular hour, but go at any time that is convenient. 
They play at billiards, cards, and other games, or con- 
tinue convérfing the whole evening, as they think pro- 
per. They are ferved with tea, coffee, lemonade, ices, 
or what other refrefhments they choofe ; and each perfon 
pays for what he calls for. ‘here is one material dif- 
ference between this and the Englifh clubs, that wo- 
men as well as men are members. The company of 
both fexes behave with more franknefs and familiarity 
to ftrangers, as well as to each other, than is cuftomary 
in public affemblies in other partsof Italy. ‘The opera 
is a place where the people of quality pay and receive 
vifits, and converfe as freely as at the Cafino above 
mentioned. This occafions a continual pafling and re- 
pafling to and from the boxes, except in thofe where 
there isa party of cards formed ; it 1s then looked on 
as a piece of ill manners to difturb the players. From 
this it may be gueffed, that here, as in fome other 
towns in Italy, little attention is paid to the mufic by 
the company in the boxes, except at a new opera, or 
during fome favourite air. But the dancers command 
a general attention: as foon as they begin, converfa- 
tion ceafes ; even the card-players lay down their cards, 
and fix their eyes on the dallette. Yet the excellence of 
Italian dancing feems to confift in feats of ftrength, 
and a kind of jerking agility, more than in graceful 
movement. There is a continual conteft among the 


_ performers, who {hall {pring highett. You fee here 


none of the fprightly alluring gaiety of the French 
comic dancers, nor of the graceful attitudes and {mooth 
flowing motions of the performers in the ferious opera 
at Paris. It is furprifing, that a people of fuch tale 
and fenfibility as the Italians, fhould prefer a parcel of 
athletic jumpers to elegant dancers. On the evenings 
on which there is no opera, it is ufual for the genteel 
company to drive to a public walk immediately without 


the city, where they remain till it begins to grow 


dufkith.” 
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FLorencf, an ancient piece of Englith gold-coin. Florentia 


Every pound-weight of ftandard-gold was to be coined 


into 50 Florences to be current at fix fhillings each ; Florida. 


all which made in tale 15 pounds; or into a propor- 
tionate number of half-Florences or quarter-pieces, by 
indenture of the mint; 48 Edw. III. 

FLORENTIA (anc. geog.), a town of Etruria, 
on the Arnus; of great note in Sylla’s: wars. Now 
called Florenza or Firenza by the Italians ; Florence 
in Englifh. E. Long. 11. Lat. 43. 30. 

FLORENTINE marsie. See CITADANESCA. 

FLORESCENTIA (from forefo, ‘+ to flourifh or 
bloom’’); the act of flowering, which Linazus and 
the fexualifts compare to the act of generation in ani- 
mals; as the ripening of the fruit in their opinion re- 
fembles the birth. See Frower. 

FLORID srytez, is that too much enriched with 
figures and flowers of rhetoric. 

FLORIDA, the moft foutherly province of the 
Britifh empire in America before the laft war, bound- 
ed on the fouth by the Gulf of Mexico, on the north 
by the Apalachian mountains, on the eaft by the pro- 
vince of Georgia, and on the weft by the river Mifhif- 
fippi. It was firft difcovered, in 1497, by Sebaitian 
Cabot, a Venetian, then in the Englith fervice ; whence 
aright to the country was claimed by the kings of 
England ; and this province, as well as Georgia, . were 
included in the charter granted by Charles II. to Ca- 
rolina, In 1512, however, Florida was more fully 
difcovered by Ponce de Leon, an able Spanifh naviga- 
tor, but who undertook his voyage from the moft ab- 
furd motives that can be well imagined.—The Indians 
of the Caribbee iflands had among them a tradition, 
that fomewhere on the continent there was a fountain 
whofe waters had the property of reftoring youth to all 
old men.who tafted them. ‘The romantic imaginations. 
of the Spaniards were delighted with this idea. Many 
embarked in voyages to find out this imaginary foun- 
tain, who were never afterwards heard of. ‘Their fu- 
perflitious countrymen never imagined that thefe peo- 
ple had perifhed. They concluded that they did not 
return, only becaufe they had drunk of the immorta-~ 
lizing liquor, and had difcovered.a {pot fo delightful, 
that they did not choofe to leave it.—Ponce de Leon 
fet out with this extravagant view as well as others, and 
fully perfuaded of the exiftence of a third world, the 
conqueft of which was to immortalize his name. In. 
the attempt to difcover this country, he redifcovered 
Florida; but returned to the place from whence he came,. 
vifibly more advanced in years than when he fet out.— 
For fome time this country was neglected by the Spa- 
niards, and fome Frenchmen. fettled in it. But the 
new colony being neglected by the minifiry, and 
Philip LL. of Spain having aceuftomed himfelf to think 
that he was the fole proprietor of America, fitted out 
a fleet at Cadiz to deftroy them. His orders were exe- 
cuted with barbarity. The French entrenchments were 
forced, and moft of the people killed. ‘The prifoners 
were hanged on trees; with this infcription, ‘‘ Not as 
Frenchmen, but as Heretics.” 

This cruelty was foon after revenged by Dominic de 
Gourgues, a fkilful and intrepid feaman. of Gafcony, 
an enemy to the Spaniards, and paffionately fond of 
hazardous expeditions and of glory. He fold his eftate ; 
built fome fhips ; and with a {elec band of adventurers 
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’ Davis and a body of buccaneers. 


like himfelf, embarked for Florida. 


the place, he was obliged to retire. 


Pid, 
He drove the 
Spaniards from all their pofts with incredible valour 
and activity ; defeated them in every rencounter; and, 
by way of retaliation, hung the prifoners on trees, 
with this infcription, ‘* Not as Spaniards, but as 
Affaffins.”” This expedition was attended with no 
other confequences: Gourgues blew up the forts he 
had taken, and returned home, where no notice was 
taken of him. It was conquered in 1539, by the 
Spaniards under Ferdinand de Soto, not without a 
great deal of bloodfhed ; as the natives were very war- 
like, and made a vigorous refiftance. The fettlement, 
however, was not fully eftablifhed till the-year 1665 ; 
when the town of St Auguttine, the capital of the 
colony while it remained in the hands of the Spaniards, 
was founded. In 1586, this place was taken and 
pillaged by Sir Francis Drake. It met with the fame 
fate in 1665, being taken and plundered by Captain 
In 1702, an at- 
tempt was made upon it by Colonel More, governor 
ef Carolina. He fet out with 500 Englifh and 700 
Indians; and having reached St Auguttine, he be- 
fiered it for three months; at the expiration of which, 
the Spaniards having fent fome fhips to the relief of 
In 1740, ano- 
ther attempt was made by General Oglethorpe: but 
he being outwitted by the Spanifh governor, was forced 
to raife: the fiege with lofs; and Florida continued in 
the hands of the Spaniards till the year 1763, ‘when 
it was ceded by treaty to Great Britain.—During the 
Jatt war it was again reduced by his Catholic majefty, 


sand was guaranteed to the crown of Spain at the peace. 


FLORILEGIUM, Frorirece, a name the La- 
tins have given to what the Greeks call avdoacy10v, gn- 
thology ; viz. a collection of choice pieces, containing 
the fineft and brighteft things in their kind. 

Froritece is alfo particularly ufed for a kind of 
breviary, in the Eattern church, compiled by Arcadius, 
for the conveniency of the Greek priefts and monks, 
who cannot carry with them, in their travels and pil- 
grimages, all the volumes wherein their office is dif- 
perfed. The florilegium contains the general rubrics, 
pfalter, canticles, the horologium, and the office of 
the feriz, &c. 

FLORIN, is fometimes ufed for a coin, and fome- 
times for a money of account. 

Florin, as a coin, is of different values, according 
tto the different metals and different countries where it 
is ftruck. The gold florins are moft of them of a very 
coarfe alloy, fome of them not exceeding thirteen or 
fourteen carats, and none of them feventeen and a 
half. See Mower- Table. 

Florin, as a money of account, is ufed by the Italian, 
Dutch, and German merchants and bankers, but ad- 
mits of different divifions in different places. bid. 

FLORINIANL, or Frorsani, a fect of heretics, 
of the fecond century, denominated from its author 
Florinus, or Florianus, a prieft of the Roman church, 
depofed along with Blaftus for his errors. Florinus had 
been a difciple of St Polycarp, along with Irenzus. 
He made God the author of evil; or rather afferted, 
that the things forbidden by God are not evil, but of 
his own appointing. In which he followed the errors 
of Valentinus, and joined himfelf with the Carpocra- 


tians. ‘They had alfo other names given them. Phi- 
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‘their kinds, names, charaéters, culture, &c. 
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laitrius fays, they were the fame with the Carfopshorians. 
He adds, that they were alfo called Soldiers, miliies, quia 
de militaribus fuerunt. St Irenzeus calis them Gnoflics ; 
St Epiphanius, PAibionites ; and Theodoret, Borborites, 
on account of the impurities of their lives. Others 
call them Zaccheans ; others Coddians, &c. though for 
what particular reafous, it is not eafy to fay, nor per- 
haps would it be worth while to inquire. 

FLORIS (Francis), an eminent hiftorical painter, 
was born at Antwerp ia 1520. He followed the pro- 
feffion of a flatuary till he was twenty years of age; 
when preferring painting, he entered the {chool of 
Lambert Lombard, whofe manner he imitated very 
perfeGtly. He afterwards went to Italy, and completed 
his ftudies from the moft eminent matters. The great 
progrefs he made in hiftorical painting, at his return 
procured him much employment ; and his countrymen 
complimented him with the flattering appellation of 
the Flemifh Raphael. He got much money, and might 
have rendered his acquaintance more worthy of the at- 
tention of the great, had he not debafed himfelf by 
frequent drunkennefs. He died 1570, aged 50. 

FLORIST, a perfon curious or fkilled in flowers 5 
It is al- 


fo applied to an author who writes what is called the 
flora of any particular place, that is, a catalogue of 
found fpontaneoufly 


the plants and trees which are 
growing there. 

FLORUS (Lucius Annzus), a Latin hiftorian, of 
the fame family with Seneca and Lucan. He flou- 
rifhed in the reigns of Trajan and Adrian; and wrote 
an Abridgment of the Roman Hiltory, of which there 
have been many editions. It is compofed in a florid 
and poetical ftyle; and is rather a panegyric on many 
of the great actions of the Romans, than a faithful 
and corre&t recital of their hiitory. He alfo wrote 
poetry, and entered the lifts againit the emperor Adri- 
an, who fatirically reproached him with frequenting 
taverns and places of diffipation. 

FLORY, Frowry, or Fleury, in heraldry, a crofs 
that has the flowers at the end circumflex and turning 
down ; differing from the potence, in 2s much as the 
latter ftretches out more like that which is called patee. 

FLOS, Frower, in botany. See Frower. 

Famineus Fros, a flower which is furnithed with the 
pointal or female organs of generation, but wants the 
ftamina or male organ. Female flowers may be produ- 


ced apart from the male,. either on the fame root or on | 


diftinet plants. Birch and mulberry are examples of 
the firft cafe ; willow and poplar of the fecond. 

Mafculu: Fros, a male flower. By this name Lin- 
nzus and the fexualifts diftinguifh a flower which cone 
tains the ftamen, reckoned by the fexualifts the male 
organ of generation; but not the ftigma or female or- 
gan. All the plants of the clafs dicecia of Linnxus 
have male and female flowers upon different roots : thofe 
of the clafs monecia bear flowers of different fexes on 
the fame root. ‘The plants, therefore, of the former 
are only male and female: thofe of the latter are an- 
drogynous; that is, contain a mixture of both male 
and female flowers. 

Fos, in chemiftry, the moft fubtile part of bodies 
feparated from the more grofs parts. by fublimation ia 
a dry form. 

FLOTA, or Frorra, fleet ; a name the Spaniarde 
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give particularly to the fhips which they fend annually 
from Cadiz to the port of Vera Cruz, to fetch thence 
the merchandizes gathered in Mexico for Spain. It 
confifts of the captains, admiral, and patach, or pin- 
nace, which go on the king’s account ; and about 16 
fhips, from 400 to 1000 tons, belonging to particular 
perfons. ‘They fet out from Cadiz about the month 
of Auguft, and are 18 or 20 months before they re- 
turn. Thofe fent to fetch »he commodities prepared 
in Peru are called galleons. 

The name fotilla is given to anumber of fhips, which 
get before the reft in their return, and give informa- 
tion of the departure and cargo of the flota and gal- 
leons. 

FLOTSON, or Frotrsom, goods that by fhip- 
wreck are loft, and floating upon the fea; which, 
with jetfon and lagan, are generally given to the lord 
admiral: but this is the cafe only where the owners 
of fuch goods are not known. And here it is to be 
obferved, that jet/fon fignifies any thing that is cait 
out of a thip when in danger, and afterwards is beat 
on the fhore by the water, notwithftanding which the 
fhip perifhes. Lagan is where heavy goods are thrown 
overboard, before the wreck of the fhip, and fink to 
the bottom of the fea. 

FLOUNDER, Fuvxe, or But, in ichthyology. 
See PLEURONECTES. 

Flounders may be fifhed for all day long, either in 
a {wift ftream, or in the ftill deep water ; but beft in 
the flream, in the months of April, May, June, and 
July : the moft proper baits are all forts of worms, 
wa{ps, and gentles. : 

FLOUR, the meal of wheat-corn, finely ground 
and fifted. See Meat. 

- The grain itfelf is not only fubje& to be eaten by 
infe4s in that ftate; but, when ground into flour, it 
gives birth to another race of deftroyers, who eat it 
unmercifully, and increafe fo fat in it, that it is not 
long before they wholly deftroy the fubitance. The 
fineft four is moft liable to breed thefe, efpecially when 
ftale or ill prepared. In this cafe, if it be examined 
in a good light, it will be obferved to be in continual 
motion, and on a nicer infpeétion there will be found 
in it a great number of little animals of the colour of 
the flour, and very nimble. If a little of this flour 
is laid on the plate of the double microfcope, the in- 
fe&ts are very diftinétily feen in great numbers, very 
brifk and lively, continually crawling over one ano- 
thers backs, and playing a thoufand antic tricks to- 
gether ; whether in diverfion, or in fearch of food, is 
not eafy to be determined. Thefe animals are of an 
oblong and flender form; their heads are furnifhed 
with a kind of trunk or hollow tube, by means of 
which they take in their food, and their body 1s com- 
pofed of feveral rings. They do valt mifchief among 
magazines of flour laid up for armies and other pub- 
lic ufes. When they have once taken poffeffion of a 
parcel of this valuable commodity, it is impoffible to 
drive them out; and they increafe fo faft, that the 
only method of preventing the total lofs of the parcel 
is to make it up into bread as foon as can be done. 
The way to prevent their breeding in the flour is to 
preferve it from damp: nothing gets more injury by 
being put up in damp than flour; and yet nothing is 
more frequently put up fo. It fhould be always care- 
h 
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the barrels alfo dried intowhich it is to be put ; then, 
if they are placed in a room tolerably warm and dry, 
they will keep it well. ‘I'oo dry a place never does 
flour any hurt, though one too moift almoit always 
fpoils it. 

Flour, when carefully analyfed, is found to be coms, 
pofed of three very different fubftances. The firft and 
moft abundant is pure /larch, or white fecule, info- 
luble in cold but foluble in hot water, and of the 
nature of mucous fubttances ; which, when diffolved, 
form water-glues. The fecond is the g/utéen, moft of 
whofe properties have been defcribed under the article 
Bread. ‘The third is of a mild nature, perfectly 
foluble in cold water, of the nature of faccharine ex- 
tractive mucous matters. It is fufceptible of the fpi- 
rituous fermentation, and is found but in {mall quantity 
in the flour of wheat. See Bezeap, Giuren, Starcu, 
and Sucar. 

FLOWER, F os, among botanifts and gardeners, 
the moft beautiful part of trees and plants, containing 
the organs or parts of frutification. See Botany, 
Pp. 427—429, and explanation of Plate CIII. in p. 439,. 
col. 1. See alfo p. 441, col. 1. 

Flowers, defigned for medicinal ufe, fhould be pluck- 
ed when they are moderately blown, and on a clear 
day before noon: forconferves, rofes muft be taken in 
the bud. 

Flowers, in antiquity. We find flowers in great 
requeft at the entertainments of the ancients, being pro- 
vided by the mafter of the feaft, and brought in before 


the fecond courfe ; or, as fome are of opinion, at the 


beginning of the entertainment.. They not only a- 
dorned their heads, necks, and breafts, with flowers, 
but often beflrewed the beds whereon they lay, and ail 
parts of the room with them. But the head was chiei- 
ly regarded. See Garvanp. " 

Flowers were likewife ufed in the bedecking of: 
tombs. See Buriat. 

Eternal Firowrr. See XerANnTHEMUM. 

Everlafting Frowar. See GNarHarium.. 

Frower-Fence. See Poincrana. 

Sun-Frowar. See Heviantuus. 

Sultan-Fiower. See Cyanus. 

Trumpet-Fiow:r. See Bignonia. 

Wind-Fiowrr. See ANEMONE. 

Frow sr-de-lis, or Flower-de-luce, in heraldry, a bear- 
ing reprefenting the lily, called the gueen of flowers, and! 
the true hieroglyphic of royal majefty ; but of late it: 
is become more common, being borne in fome coats.- 
one, in others three, in others five, and in fome /- 
mee or {pread all over the efcutcheon in great numbers.. 

The arms of France are, three flower-de-lis or, ina: 
field azure. 

Frower-de- Luce. See Iris. 

Frowers, in heraldry. They are much ufed ins 
coats of arms; and in general fignify hope, or de-. 
note human frailty and momentary profperity. 

Firowers, in chemiftry. By this name are general-. 
ly underftood bodies reduced into very fine parts, ei- 
ther fpontaneoufly, or by fome operation of art ; but: 
the term is chiefly applied to volatile folid fubftances,, 
reduced into very fine parts, or into a kind of meal by: 
fublimation.—Some flowers are nothing elfe than the- 
bedies themfelves, which are fublimed entire, without: 

fuffering~ 
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Flowers. fuffering ‘any alteration or decompofition ; and other their flowers when they are quite perfect. Let this be Flowers 
= flowers are tome of the conftituent parts of the body always done in the middle of a dry day ; and then lay vere 


fubjeCted to fublimation. 
Colours of Frowers. 
Plants). 
Colours extratied from Frowers. See Gorovr- Making, 
M° 355 40- : 
Preferving of Frowzrs. The method of preferving 
flowers in their natural beauty through the whole year 
has been much fought after by many people. Some 
have attempted it by gathering them when dry and not 
too much opened, and burying them in dry fand; but 
this, though it preferves their figure well, takes off 
from the livelinefs of their colour. Muntingius pre- 
fers the following method to all others. Gather ro- 
fes,. or other flowers, when they are not yet thorough- 
ly open, in the middle of a dry day: put them into a 
good earthen veffel glazed within; fill the veffel up to 
the top with them; and when full f{prinkle them over 
with fome good French wine, with a little falt in it ; 
then fet them by ina cellar, tying down the mouth 
of the pot. After this they may be taken out at plea- 
fure; and, on fetting them in the fun, or within 
reach of the fire, they will open as if growing natural- 
ly ; and not only the colour, but the imell alfo will be 
preferved. 
The flowers of plants are by much the moft difficult 
parts of them to preferve in any tolerable degree of 
perfe&tion ; of which we have inftances in all the col- 
leGtions of dried plants, or horti ficcit. In thefe the 
leaves, ftalks, roots, and feeds of the plants appear 
very well preferved ; the ftrong texture of thefe parts 
making them always retain their natural form, and 
the colours in many fpecies naturally remaining. But 
where thefe fade, the plant is little the worfe for ufe as 
to the knowing the fpecies by it. But it is very much 
otherwife in regard to flowers: thefe are naturally by 
much the moft beautiful parts of the plants to which 
they belong; but they are fo much injured in the com, 
mon way of drying, that they not only lofe, but change 
their colours one into another, by which means they 
give a handle to many errors; and they ufually alfo 
“wither up, fo as to lofe their very form and natural 
fhape. ‘The primrofe and cowflip kinds are very emi- 
nent inftances of the change of colours in the flowers 
of dried fpecimens: for thofe of this clafs of plants ea- 
fily dry in their natural fhape ; but they lofe their yel- 
low, and, inftead of it, acquire a fine green colour, 
rouch fuperior to that of the leaves in their moft per- 
fe& ftate. The flowers of all the violet kind lofe 
their beautiful. blue, and become of a dead white: fo 


See the article Cozovr (of 


that in dried fpecimens there is no difference between 


the blue- flowered violet and the white- flowered kinds. 
Sir Robert Southwell has communicated to the world 
a method of drying plants, by which this defeét is 
propofed to be ina great meafure remedied, and all 
flowers preferved in their natyral fhape, and many in 
their natural colours.—For this purpofe two plates of 
iron are to be prepared of the fize of a large half-fheet 
of paper, or larger, for particular occafions: thefe 
plates muft be made fo thick as not to be apt to bend; 
and there muft be a hole made near every corner 
for the receiving a {crew to faften them clofe together. 
When thefe plates are prepared, lay in readinefs feve- 
sal fheets of paper, and then gather the plants with 
N° 128. 


the plant-and its flower on one of the fheets of paper 
doubled in half, {preading out all the leaves and petals 


_ as nicely as poffible. If the ftalk is thick, it muft be 


pared or cut in half, fo that it may lie flat; and if it 
1s woody, it may be peeled, and only the bark left. 
When the plant is thus expanded, Jay round about it 
fome loofe leaves and petals of the flower, which may 
ferve to complete any part that is deficient. When all 
is thus prepared, lay feveral fheets of paper over: the 
plant, and as many under it; then put the whole be- 
tween the ixon plates, laying the-papers {moothly on 
one, and laying the other evenly over them: fcrew 
them clofe, and put them into an oven after the bread 
is drawn, and let them lie there two hours. After 
that, make a mixture of equal parts of aquafortis and 
common brandy; fhake thefe well together, and when 
the flowers are taken out of the preffure of the plates, 
rub them lightly over with a camel’s-hair peaci! dipped 
in this liquor; then lay them upon frefh brown paper, 
and covering them with fome other fheets, prefs them 
between this and other papers with a handkerchief till 
the wet of thefe liquors is dried wholly away. When 
the plant is thus far prepared, take the bulk of a nut- > 
meg of gum-dragon; put this into a pint of fair wa- 
ter cold, and let it ftand 24 hours; it will in this time 
be wholly diffolved: then dip a fine hair-pencil in this 
liquor, and with it daub over the back fides of the 
leaves, and lay them carefully down on a half-fheet of 
white -paper fairly expanded, and prefs them down 
with fome more papers over thefe. When the gum- 
water is fixed, let the preffure and papers be removed, 
and the whole work is finifhed. The leaves retain their 
verdure in this cafe, and the flowers ufually keep 
their natural colours.» Some care, however, muft be 
taken, that the heat of the oven be not too great. 
When the flowers are thick and bulky, fome art may 
be ufed to pare off their backs, and difpofe the pe- 
tals in a due order; and after this, if any of them 
are wanting, their places may be fupplied with fome 
of the fupernumerary ones dried on purpofe; and if 
any of them are only faded, it will be prudent to take 
them away, and lay down others in their ttead: the 
leaves may be alfo difpofed und mended in the fame 
manner. 

Another method of preferving both flowers and fruit 
found throughout the whole year is alfo given by the 
fame author. Take faltpetre one pound; armenian 
bole, two pounds; clean common fand, three pounds. 
Mix all well together ; then gather fruit of any kind 
that is not fully ripe, with the ftalk to each; put thefe 
in, one by one, into a wide-mouthed glafs, laying 
them in good order. Tie over the top with an oil- 
cloth, and carry them into a dry cellar, and fet the 
whole upon a bed of the prepared matter of four inches 
thick in abox. Frill up the rethainder of the box with 
the fame preparation ; and let it be four inches thick 
all over the top of the glafs, and all round its fides. 
Flowers are to be preferved in the fame-fort of glaffes, 
and in the fame manner; and they may be taken up 
after a whole year as plump and fair as when they were 
buried. 

Frowers (artificial) of the- Chinefe. 
TSAQ. 


See Tonc- 


Flowers, 
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Flowers,  Frowzrs, in chemiftry, are the fineft and moft. is {een all the while, and they are managed better as to Flowering. 
Flowering. fubtle parts of dry bodies, raifed by fire, into the veffel’s the fupply of water. ee. | 
jee head and aludels ; and adhering to them in form of a By repeated experiments in this way on dried bulbs, 


fine powder or duft. Such are the flowers of fulphur, 
benjamin, &c. 

Frowers, in the animal economy, denote womens 
monthly purgations or menfes.—Nicod derives the 
word in this fenfe from flere, q. d. flwors. Others 
will have the name occafioned hence, that women do 
not conceive till they have had their flowers; fo that 
thefe are a fort of forerunners of their fruit. 

FLowers, in rhetoric, are figures or ornaments of 


’ difcourfe, by the Latins called flofeuli. 


FLOWERING of Bulbous Pranrts. Thefe plants 
will grow and flower in water alone, without any earth, 
and make a very elegant appearance. We daily fee 
this practifed in fingle roots ; but there is a method of 
doing it with feveral roots in the fame veflel, Take a 
common fmall garden-pot ; ftop the hole at the bot- 
tom with a cork, and lute in the cork with putty, that 
no water can get through ;° then fit a board to the top 
of the pot, and bore fix or feven holes in it at equal 
diftances, to place the bulbs in; and as many {maller 
ones near them to receive fticks, which will ferve to 
tie up the flowers. Then fill up the pot with water to 
the board ; and place tulips, jonquils, narciflus’s, and 
the like plants in the root upon the holes, fo that the 
bottom of the roots may touch the water: thus will 
they all flower early in the feafon, and be much more 
beautiful than any pot of gathered flowers, and will 
laft many weeks in their full perfeGtion. After the 
feafon’ of flowering, is over, the roots will gradually 
fhrink through the holes of the board, and get loofe in- 
to the water: but, inftead of being {poiled there, they 
will foon increafe in fize; fo that they cannot return 
through the holes, and will produce feveral off-fets. It 
is natural to try from this the confequence of keeping 
the roots under water during the whole time of their 
blowing ; and in this way they have been found to fuc- 
ceed very well, and flower even ftronger and more 
beautifully than when inthe ground. They may thus, 
alfo, with proper care in the degree of heat in the 


room, be kept flowering from before Chriftmas till 


March or April. It is not eafy, in this laft manner, 
to manage the keeping the boards under water, for 
which reafon, it is better to procure fome theet-lead of 


about four pounds to the foot, and cut this to the fize 


of the mouth of the pot. In this there fhould be bo- 
red holes for the bulbs, and other holes for the fticks: 
and, in order to keep the fticks quite firm, it is pro- 
per to have another plate of lead fhaped to the bottom 
of the pot, with holes in it, anfwering to thofe of the 
upper plate made for the fticks. The {ticks will by 
this means be always kept perfectly fteady ; and the 
roots, being kept under water by the upper plate of 
lead, will flower in the moft vigorous and beautiful 
manner imaginable.—Some have thought of adding to 
the virtues of the water by putting in nitre in {mall 
quantities, and others have added earth and fand at the 
bottom; but it has always been found to fucceed bet- 
ter without any addition. 

It may be more agreeable to fome to ule glafs-jars 
in this laft method with the leads, inftead of earthen 
pots. The bulbs fucceed full as well as thefe; and 
there is this advantage, that the progrefs of the roots 
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and on thofe taken frefh out of the ground, the former 
have been found to fucceed the beft. For thofe taken 


- frefh out of the ground being full of moifture, will not 


fo foon, upon changing their element, be nourifhed 
fully by a new one; and the fibres which they had 
ftruck in the ground, always rot when put into the 
water, and new ones mutt be formed in their places ; 
fo that it requires more time for them to come to flow- 
ering. The bulbs themfelves will not rot in this man- 
ner; but they will never be fo ftrong as thofe which 
were put into the water dry, which gradually fill 
themfelves with moifture from it, and regularly plump 
up. The beft method of managing the whole pro- 
cefs is this: Place the bulbs at firft only on the 
furface of the water; for thus they will ‘ftrike out 
their fibres moft ftrongly. When they have ftood 
thus fix weeks, pour in the water fo high as to cover 
them entirely, and keep them thus till they have done 
flowering. 

~ Sometimes the roots will become mouldy in feveral 
parts while they fland above the water, and the clean- 
ing them of it is to no purpofe ; for it will eat and 
{pread the farther, and frequently eat through two or 
three of their coats. In this cafe they muft be imme- 
diately covered with water; when the mould will be 
ftopped, and the roots become found, and flower as 
well as thofe which never had any fuch diftemper. If 
the roots are fuffered to remain in water all the year, 
they will not decay; but will flower again at. their 
proper feafon, and that as vigoroufly as thofe which 
have been taken out and dried. The old fibres of 
thofe roots never rot till they are ready to pufh forth 
new ones. It is found by experience, that the hya- 
cinth, and many other plants, grow to a greater de- 
gree of perfection when thus in water than when in 
the ground. There is a peculiar fpecies of hyacinth 
called Key/er’s jewel ; this never, or very rarely, pro- 
duces feed-veffels in the common way of flowering in 
the ground ; but it will often produce fome pods when 
blown in water. 4 

Mr Millar has intimated, in the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions, that bulbs fet in glafles grow weaker, and | 
fhould be renewed every other year: but it is found, 
that, when managed in this manner, and kept under 
water, at the time of taking them up, they are as 
large, and fome of them larger, than when planted ; 
and if thefe be dried at a proper feafon, they will flow- 
er, year after year, as well as frefh ones. 

Ranunculus and anemone roots have been found to 
fhoot up their flalks very well in this way; but the 
flowers are ufually blafted, which feems to arife from 
want of free air. Pinks will flower very well in this 
manner; auriculas alfo may, with care, be brought to 
flower, but not ftrongly. Rofes, jeffamines,and honey- 
fuckles, may alfo be made to flower this way, and will 
thriveand fend out fuckers; the beft pieces to plant, 
are fuckers cut off about three inches under ground, 
without any fibres. The fucculent plants may alfo be 
raifed this way ; for inftance,‘the opuntia or Indian 
fig. Ifa fragment of a leaf of this plant be cut, and 
laid by to dry for a month till it is an abfolute fiin, 
as foon as it is put in this manner into water, it be- 
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and produces new leaves as quickly as it would do in 
the ground. 

This is the more fingular in thefe fort of plants, 
becaufe in their natural ftate in the ground, they 
cannot bear much water. This method of growing 
in water is not peculiar to the bulbous-rooted ones, 
but others may-even be raifed from feed by it. A 
bean or pea, fet in this manner, will grow up to its 
proper ftandard, and will flower and produce pods 
which will ripen their feed. The {maller feeds may be 
alfo raifed in this manner, by the help of wool to fup- 
port them. 

No vegetable tranfplanted out of the earth into wa- 
ter will thrive kindly; but any plant, whether raifed 
from the root or feed in water, may be tranfplanted to 
the earth, and will fucceed very well. It may be pof- 
fible, therefore, from this method of raifing plants in 
water, to come at a better way than ts ufually praéti- 
fed of raifing fome roots in the earth which are fub- 
jet to rot there; fuch as anemonies, ranunculus’s, 
and hyacinths. A bulb dropped by chance upon the 
ground, will ftrike out both ftronger and more nume- 
rous fibres than thofe which are planted in the ufual 
way in the ground. On this principle, it may be 
proper to take out the earth of the bed where the 
bulbs are to fland at the time of planting them, to 
fuch a depth as they are to be placed under it when 
fet for flowering. The bulbs are then to be fet in their 
places, on the furface of this low ground; and to 
ftand there till they have fhot out their fibres and their 
head: then the earth is to be added over them by de- 
grees, till they are covered as high above the head as 
they are in the ufual manner of planting them: thus 


they would be preferved from the danger of rotting ; 
and their fibres would be much ftronger, and confe- 
quently they would draw more nourifhment, and 
flower better, than in the common way. The com- 
mon method of planting thefe roots renders them li- 
able to be deftroyed by either extreme of a wet or a 


dry feafon. In the firft cafe, they immediately rot by 
the abundant moifture they receive; and, in the fe- 
cond, they become dry as a ftick, and mouldy; fo that 
they are infallibly rotted by the firft rain that falls af- 
terwards. 

The diretions neceffary to the fuccefs of the bulbs 
planted in water are thefe. When the leaden falfe 
bottoms are fixed down tight within two or three 
inches of the bottom of the veffel (which is only de- 
figned to hold the fticks fteady which are to fupport 
the leaves and flalks), then lay on the lead upon which 
the bulbs are to reft, placing the notched part oppo- 


fite to that in the falfe bottom, as near as the fticks,. 


when placed, will fuffer it; then place the bulbs one 
in each hele, and fill up with water to the upper lead. 


The bottom of the bulb will then touch the water ;. 


and as the water diminifhes in quantity, keep it fup- 
plied with more up to the fame height fora month or 
fix weeks; in which time the bulbs will have fhort 
ftrong fibres. Then fill up the water about half an 
inch above the furface of the lead; and, by degrees, as 
the fibres ftrengthen, and the plume fhoots ‘from the 
head, keep the water higher and higher, till at 
length the whole bulb is covered.. The water is to be 
kept at this ftandard till the feafon for drying them re- 


turns.—At the time of planting the bulbs, they muft 
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Flowering. gins to plump up, and foon fends out fibrous roots, 


FLU 


be carefully cleaned from any foulneffes at the bot- a 


tom,. by fcraping them with the point ofa knife till 
the found part of the bulb appears; clear them like- 
wife fromany loofe fkins, and even take off their brown 
fixin till they appear white; otherwife this brown fkin 
will tinge the water, and the growth will not fucceed 
fo well. 

The notches in the fide of each lead are intended to 
give eafy paflage to the water, that, if there fhould be 
any foulnefs or {ediment in it, on fhaking it a little it 
may all run through, and frefh water be put in its 
place. But this thifting the water need not be done 
more than once or twice in a winter, as there may be 
occafion from the foulnefs; and when this is done, 
the fides of the veffel-fhould be cleaned with a pain- 
ter’s brufh, and rinfed out again, and the bulbs them- 
felves wafhed, by pouring water on them at a little di- 
ftance. 

At any time when the outer fkins of the bulbs dry, 
they are to be peeled off, that they may not occafion 
foulnefs in the water ; and if any duft or foul matter 
be at any time obferved f{wimming on the furface, the 
method is to fill up the pot or veffel to the rim, and 


let it run over: this will carry off that light foulnefs,. 


and the water may afterwards be poured away to the 
proper ftandard. 


Bulbs of equal bignefs fhould be planted together in; 


the fame pot, that they may all have the fame benefit 
of the water. Narciffus’s and hyacinths do well toge- 
ther; as alfo tulips and jonquils, and crocufes and 
fnow-drops. 


FLUDD (Robert), a famous philofopher, born in 


1574. He was fellow of the college of phyficians in- 


London, and became a moft voluminous writer: he 
doated greatly on the wonders of chemiltry ; was a 


zealous brother of the Roficrucian order; and his. 


books, which are moftly in Latin, are as dark and my- 


fterious in their language as in their matter. He died: 


in 1637. 

FLUID, an appellation given to all bodies whofe 
particles eafily yield to the leaft partial preffure, or 
force impreffed. For the 

Laws and Properties of Frvivs. 
TICS. 


See HyprosrAé- 


There are various ,.kinds of animalcules to be dif-. 


cerned in different fluids by the microfcope. Of many 


remarkable kinds of thefe, a defcription is given under- 
All of thefe little creatures. 


the article ANIMALCULE. 
are eafily deftroyed by feparating them from their na- 


tural element. Naturalifts have even fallen upon fhorter: 
methods. A needle-point, dipped in fpirit of vitriol,. 


and then immerfed into a drop of pepper-water, . rea- 


dily kills all the animalcules ; which, though before: 
frifking about with great livelinefs and aétivity, no; 


fooner come within the influence of the acid particles, 


than they fpread themfelves, and tumble down to all: 
appearance dead. ‘The like may be done by a folution. 


of falt ; only with this difference, that, by the latter 
application, they feem to grow. vertiginous, turning 
round and round: till they fall down. Tinéture of 
falt of tartar, ufed in the fame manner, kills them ftill 
more readily ; yet not fo, but there will be apparent 
marks of their being firft fick and convulfed. Inks de- 


{troy them as fait as fpirit of vitriol, and human blood’ 


produces the fame effet. Urine, fack, and fugar, all 
deftroy them, though not fo faft; befides, that there is 
; fome: 


Fluid. 
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point of a pin dipped in fpittle, prefently killed all the 
kinds of animalcules in puddle-water, as Mr Harris 
{uppofes it will other animalcules of this kind. 

All who -are acquainted with microfcopic obferva- 
tions, know very well, that in winter, in which the 
beft glafles can difcover no particle of animated mat- 
ter, after afew grains of pepper, or a fragment of a 
plant of almoft auy kind, has been fome time in it, ani- 
inals full of life and motion are produced ; and thofe 
in fuch numbers, as to equal the fluid itfelf in quanti- 
ty.—When we fee a numerous brood of young fithes 


jn a pond, we make no doubt of their having owed 
‘their origina to the fpawn, that is, to the eggs of the 


parents of the feme fpecies. What are we then to 
think of thefe? If we will confider the progrefs of na- 


‘ture in the infe@& tribes in general, and efpecially in 


{uch of them as are moft analogous to thefe, we fhall 
find it lefs difficult to give an account of their origin 


‘than might have been imagined. 


A {mall quantity of water taken from any ditch in 
the fummer-months, is found to be full of little worms, 
feeming in nothing fo much as in fize to differ from 
the microfcopic animalcules. Nay, water, without 
thefe, expofed in open veffels to the heat of the wea- 
ther, will be always found to abound with multitudes 
of them, vifible to the naked eye, and full of life and 
motion. 'Thefe we know, by their future changes, 
are the fly-worms of the different {pecies of gnats, and 
multitudes of ether fly-fpecies; and we can eafily de- 
termine, that they have owed their origin only to the 
eggs of the parent-fly there depofited. Nay, a clofer 
obfervation will at any time give ocular proof of this ; 
as the flies may be feen laying their eggs there, and 
the eggs may be followed through all their changes to 
the fly again. Why then are we to doubt but that the 
air abounds with other flies and animalcules as minute 
as the worms in thofe fluids; and that thefe laft are on- 
ly the fly-worms of the former, which, after,a proper 
time {pent in that ftate, will fuffer changes like thofe 
of the larger kinds, and become flies like thofe to 
whofe eggs they owed their origin? Vid, Reaumur. 
Hift. Infeét. vol. iv. p. 43%. 

The differently medicated liquors made by infufions 
of different plants, afford a praper matter for the 
worms of different {pecies of thefe {mall flies: and there 
is no reafon to doubt, but that among thefe fome are 
viviparous, others oviparous ; and to this may be, ina 
great meafure, owing-the different time taken up for 
the production of thefe infects in different fluids. 
Thofe which are a proper matter for the worms of the 
viviparous fly, may be fooneft found full of them ; as, 
probably, the liquor is no fooner ina flate to afford 
them proper nourifhment, than their parents place 
them there ; whereas thofe produced from theeggs of 
the little oviparous flies, mult, after the liquor is in a 


proper ftate, and they are depofited in it in the form 


of eggs, have a proper time to be hatched, before they 
can appear alive. . 

It is eafy to prove, that the animals we find in thefe 
vegetable infufions were brought thither from elfe- 
where. It is not lefs eafy to prove, that they could 


not be in the matterinfufed any more than in the wa- 


ter in which it is infufed. 
2 
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Fluid. fome diverfity in their figures and appearances, as they 
tem" receive their deaths from this poifon or that. The 
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Notwithftanding the‘fabulous accounts of falaman- 
ders, it is now well known, that no animal, large or 
{mall, can bear the force of fire for any confiderable 
time 5 and, by parity of reafon, we are not to believe, 
that any infect, or embryo infe&, in any ftate, can 
bear the heat of boiling water for many minutes. To 
proceed to inquiries on this foundation : If feveral 
tubes filled with water, with a {mall quantity of vege- 
table matter, fuch as pepper, oak-bark, truffles, &c. 
in which, after a time, infe€ts will be difcovered by 
the microfcope ; and other like tubes be filled with 
fimple water boiled, with water and pepper boiled to- 
gether, and with water with the two other ingredients, 
all feparately boiled in it ; when all thefe liquors come 
to a proper time for the obfervation of the microfcope, 
all, as well thofe which have been boiled as thofe 
which have not, will be found equally to abound with 
infeéts ; and thofe of the fame kind, in infufions of the 
fame kind, whether boiled or not boiled. Thofe in the 
infufions which had fuftained a heat capable of deftroy- 
ing animal-life, muft therefore not have fubfifted either 
in the water or in the matters put into it, but mutt 
have been brought thither after the boiling ; and it 
feems by no way fo probably, as by means of fome 
little winged inhabitants of the air depofiting their eggs 
or worms in thefe fluids. 

On this it is natural to afk, how it comes to pafs, 
that while we fee myriads of the progeny of thefe 
winged infects in water, we never fee themfelves? The 
anfwer is equally eafy, viz. becaufe we can always 
place a drop of this water immediately before the fo- 
cus of the microfcope, and keep it there while we are 
at leifure to examine its contents; but that is not the 
cafe with regard to the air’ inhabited by the parent 
flies of thefe worms, which is an immenfe extent in 
proportion to the water proper for nourifhing thefe 
worms ; and, confequently, while the latter are clu- 
itered together in heaps, the former may be difperfed 
and f{cattered. Nor do we want inftances of this, even 
in infeéts of a larger kind... In many of our gardens, 
we frequently find veffels of water filled with worms 
of the gnat kind, as plentifully, in proportion to their 
fize, as thofe of other fluids are with animalcules, 
Every cubic inch of water in thefe vellels contains 
many hundreds of animals; yet we fee many cubic 
inches of air in the garden not affording one of the pa- 
rent flies. 

But neither are we pofitively to declare that the pa- 
rent flies of thefe animalcules are in all flates wholly 
invifible to us ; if not fingly to be feen, there are fome 
ftrong reafons to imagine that they may in great clu- 
fters. very one has feen in a clear day, when look- 
ing ftedfaftly at the fky, that the air is in many places 
difturbed by motions and convolutions in certain {pots. 
Thefe cannot be the effets of imagination, or of 
faults in our eyes, becaufe they appear the fame to all; 
and if we confider what would be the cafe to an eye 
formed in fuch a manner as to fee nothing fmaller than 
an ox, on viewing the air on-a marth fully peopled 
with gnats, we muft be fenfible, that the clouds of 
thefe infeéts, though to us diftinétly enough vifible, 
would appear to fuch an eye merely as the moving 
parcels of air in the former inftance do to us: and 
furely it is thence no rafh conclufion to infer, that the 
cafe may be the fame, and that myriads of flying in- 
Qq2 fects, 
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fe&ts, too {mall to be fingly the objeéts of our view, 
yet are to us what the clouds of gnats would be in the 
former cafe. 

Nervous Frurp. See Anatomy, p. 761. col. 2. 

Elofic Fivivs. See Arrorocy, Air, Fixzp Air, 
Gas, Vapour, &c. 

FLUIDITY, is by Sir Ifaac Newton defined to 
be, that property of bodies by. which they yield to 
any force imprefled, and which have their parts very 
cafily moved among one another. 

To this definition fome have added, that the parts 
of a fluid are in a continual motion. This Opinion is 
fupported by the folution of falts, and the formation of 
tinctures. If a {mall bit of faffron is thrown into a 
phial full of water, a yellow tin@ure will foon be 
communicated to the water to a confiderable height, 
though the phial is allowed to remain at reft; which 
indicates a motion in thofe parts of the fluid which 
touch the faffron, by which its colouring matter is 
carried up. 

With regard to water, this can fearce be denied ; 
the conftant exhalations from its furface fhow, that 
there muft be a perpetual motion in its parts from the 
afcent of the fteam throughit. In mercury, where in- 
fenfible evaporation does not take place, it might be 
doubted; and accordingly the Newtonian philofophers 
in general Have been of opinion, that there are fome 
fubilances effentially fluid, from the {pherical figure of 
their conftituent particles. The congelation of mer- 
cury, however, by an extreme degree of cold *, de- 
monitrates {that fluidity is not effentially inherent in 
mercury more than in other bodies, 

That. fluids have vacuities in their fubftance is evi- 
dent, becaufe they may be made to diffolve certain bo- 
dies without fenfibly increafing their bulk. For ex- 
ample, water will diffolve a certain quantity of falt ; 
after which it will receive a little fugar, and after that 
a little alum, without increafing its firft dimenfions. 
Here we can fearce fuppofe any thing elfe than that 
the faline particles were interpofed between thofe of 
the fluid; and as, by the mixture of falt and water, a 
confiderable degree of cold is produced, we may thence 
eafily fee why the fluid receives thefe fubftances with- 
out any increafe of bulk. . All fubflances are expand- 
ed by heat, and reduced into lefs dimenfions by cold ; 
therefore, if any fubflance is added toa fluid, which 
tends to make it cold, the expanfion by the bulk of 
the fubftance added, will not be fo much pereeived as 
if this effe€t had not happened ; and if the quantity 
added be fmall, the fluid will contra as much, per- 


. haps more, from the cold produced by the mixture, than 


it will be expanded from the bulk of the falt. This 
alfo may let us know with what thefe interftices be- 
tween the particles of the fluid were filled up; namely, 
the element of fire or heat. The faline particles, up- 
on their folution in the fluid, have occupied thefe fpa- 
ees; and now the liquor, being deprived of a. quantity 
of this element equal in bulk to the falt added, feels 
fenfibly colder. 

As, therefore, there is fcarce any body to be found, 
but what may become folid by a fufficient degree of 
cold, and none but what a certain degree of heat will 
render fluid ; the opinion naturally arifes, that fire is 
the caufe of fluidity in all bodies, and that this cle- 
ment is the only effentially fluid fubftance in. natyres 
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Hence we may conclude, that thofe fubftances which Fluidity 
we call fluids are not effentially fo, but only affume that fl 
appearance in confequence of an intimate union with flummerg. 
the element of fire ; juft as gums affume a fluid appear- 

ance on being diffolved in {pirit of wine, or falts in 

water. 

Upon thefe principles Dr Black mentions fluidity 
as an effect of heat*. The different degrees of heat * See Cbe- 
which are required to bring different bodies into ai 
{tate of fluidity, he fuppofes to depend on fome 
ticulars in the mixture and compofition of the bodies 
themfelves: which becomes extremely probable, from. 
confidering that we change the natural ftate of bo- 
dies in this refpeét, by certain mixtures; thus, if two: 
metals are compounded, the mixture is ufually more fu- 
fible than either of them feparately. See Cuemistry,, 
n° 542. 

It is certain, however, that water becomes warmer 
by being converted into ice +; which may feem con- + See Conges. 
tradictory to this opinion. To this, however, the Doc- /##ion. 
tor replies, that fluidity does not confift in the degree 
of fenfible heat contained in bodies, which will affe@ 
the hand or a thermometer; but in a certain quantity 
which remains in a latent ftate t+. This opinion he See Evge 
{upports from the great length of time required to melt poration. 
ice ; and to afcertain the degree of heat requifite to 
keep water in a fluid flate, he put five ounces of wa- 
ter into a Florence flafk, and converted it into ice by 
means of a freezing mixture put round the flafk, Into 
another flafk of the fame kind he pat an equal quanti- 
ty of water cooled down nearly to the freezing point, 
by mixing it with fnow, and then pouring it off. In 
this he placed a very delicate thermometer; and found, 
that it acquired heat from the air of the room in 
which it was placed: feven degrees of heat were gain- 
ed the firft half hour. The ice being expofed to the 
fame degree of heat, namely, the air of a large room 
without fire, it cannot be doubted that it received heat 
from the air as faft as the water which was not fro- 
zen: but, to prevent all poflibility of deception, he put 
his hand under the flafk containing the ice, and found 
a ftream of cold air very fenfibly defcending from it, 
even at a confiderable diftance from the flafk ; which 
undeniably proved, that the ice was all that time ab- 
forbing heat from the air. Neverthelefs, it was not 
till 11 hours that the ice was half-melted, though in 
that time it had abforbed fo much heat as ought to 
have raifed the thermometer to 140°; “and even after 
it was melted, the temperature of the water was found 
fcarce above the freezing point: fo that, as the heat 
which entered could not be found in the melted ite; : 
he concluded that it remained concealed in the water, 
as an effential ingredient of its compolition. See Con- 
GELATION. 

FLUKE, or Frounper, in ichthyology. 
PLEURONECTES. 

Fivxe-Worm. See Fasciora. 

Fivuxe of an Anchor, that part of it which faftens in 
the ground. See Ancuor. 

FLUMMERY, a wholefome fort of jelly made of 
oat-meal. 

The manner of preparing it is as follows. Pat three 
large handfuls of finely ground oat-meal to fteep, for 
24 hours, in two quarts of fair water: then pour off 
the clear water, and put two-quarts of frefh water ta 
itis: 
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it: flrain it through a fine hair-fieve, putting in two 
f{poonfuls of orange-flower water and a {poonful of fu- 
gar: boil it till it is as thick as a hafty-pudding, ftir- 
ring it continually while it is boiling, that it may be 
very {mooth. 

FLUOR, in phyfics, a fluid ; or, more properly, 
the flate of a body that was before hard or folid, but 
isnow reduced by fufion or fire into a ftate of fluidity. 

Fivor Acid. See Cuemistry-lndex. 

Fivor Albus. See Menicine-Lndex. 

Fivor-Spar, or Blue-Fohn, called alfo fiuxing fpars, 
vitrefcent or glafs {pars, are a genus of foffils compofed 
of calcareous earth united with an acid of a peculiar 
kind, of which an account is given under CurMistRy ; 
fee that article, per Index at fluor acid. 

They are little harder than common calcareous fpars, 
and do not ftrike fire with fteel ; nor do they effervefce 
with acids either before or after calcination. When 
expofed to a ftrong fire, they crack and fplit in pieces, 
but do not melt without a violent heat. LEngenttroom 
informs us, that all of them which he tried melted 
pretty eafily before the blow-pipe ; but he was obliged 
to take great care to prevent them from flying away 
before they were thoroughly heated. Their fpecific 
gravity is from 3144 to 3175. Notwithitanding the 
difficulty with which they are fufed by themfelves, 
however, they melt very readily in conjunétion with 
other earths; running into a corrofive glafs which dif- 
folves the flrongeft crucibles, unlefs fome quartz or 
fire-clay be mixed: in their compofition. When gradu- 
ally heated, they give a phofphorefcent light ; but lofe 
this property when made red-hot. 'Thofe which are 
coloured, particularly the green ones, give the ftrong- 
elt light. They melt eafily with borax, and next to 
that with the microcofmic falt, neither of them ma- 
king any effervefcence. They diffolve in acids when 
boiling, particularly dqua-regia; and the folutions are 
precipitated by an alkali even though cold, but not fo 
completely. M. Magellan informs us, that he has fre- 
quently diffolved them in boiling vitriolic acid in order 
to get that of duor in an aerial tate. ‘There are three 
fpecies. 

1. The indurated fluor is folid, and of an indeter- 
minate figure, of a dull texture, femitranfparent, and 
full of cracks in the rock. It is of a white colour. 

2. Sparry fluor. This has nearly-the figure of {par; 
though, on clofe obfervation, it is found lefs regular ; 
nothing but its glofly furface giving it the refemblance 
of {par. It is found of various colours, viz. white, blue, 
green, pale-green, violet, and yellow. 

3. The cryftallized fluor is of four kinds. 1. Fla- 
ving an irregular figure, of a white, blue, or red co- 
lour. 2. Cryftallized in cubes, of a yellow or violet 
colour. 3. Of a polygonal f{pherical figure, white or 
blue coloured. 4. Of an octoedral figure, clear and 
colourlefs. f 

The principal ufe of fluors is for fmelting ores, where 
they act as very powerful fluxes, and on this account are 
much valued. ‘They are found in various countries, par- 
ticularly Sweden, and fome other northern countries of 
Europe. From this quality of melting eafily in combina- 
tion with other earthy matters, they have got the name of 
Auors. “The refemblance between the coloured fluorsand 
the compofitions made of coloured glafs (fays Cronftedt), 
has perhaps-contributed not only to the fluors being 
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reckoned of the fame value with the coloured quartz ~ Fluor 


cryftals, by fuch colleGtors as only mind colour and 
figure, but to their alfo obtaining a rank among‘ the, 
precious ftones in the apothecaries and druggilts thops.”” 
M. Fabroni obferves, that this combination of calca- 
reous earth with the {parry acid is almof always tranf- 
parent : it often cryftallizes in regular cubes, fometimes 
fingle from one line to two inches in diameter, and 
fometimes of an indeterminate figure. They are fome- 
times of a blue colour; others are purple like -ame- 
thyfts; fome are of a brown colour, others opaque. 
M. Magellan fays, that fluors in general have this fin- 
gular property, that on being melted by the flame of 
the blow-pipe, together with gypfum, the lead refult- 
ing from both is all formed with facets on the outfide ; 
but if melted with terra ponderofa, its furface is quite 
round or {pherical. 

M. Margraaf has made experiments in order to dif- 
cover the nature of thefe ftones. He afcertained the 
above-mentioned diltin@tions between them and the 
gypfeous {pars ; and therefore infers, that they are not 
compounded of vitriolic acid with calcareousearth. He 
obferved fingular appearances on mixing them with vi- 
triolic and other acids, and fubjeéting the mixtures to. 
diftillation. 

Eight ounces of the powder of a green fluor being 
mixed with an equal weight of pure oil of vitriol, and 


 diftilled together with a graduated heat, yielded, after 


the watery part of the acid had pafled, a fine white 
fublimate, which arofe and adhered to the neck of the 
retort, and even pafled into the receiver. The firft 
parts of this fublimate which arofe appeared: like but- 
ter of antimony ; and, like this butter, they melted by 
the heat of a live coal brought near the neck of the re- 
tort: but the parts which arofe towards the end of the 
operation, with the greateft degree of heat, could not 
be melted by that heat. The retort being broken, a re- 
fiduum was found weighing 12 oz. Hence 4 oz. of oil 
of vitriol remained united with the fpar. The bottom of 
the retort was obferved to be pierced with holes. Laft- 
ly, the liquor which had paffed into the receiver and 
the white fublimate, had very fenfibly a fulphureous 
{mell. The fublimate, triturated a long time in a mor- 
tar with hot diltilled water, diffolved, and paffed thro’ 
a filter. To the filtrated liquor fome fixed alkali 
being added, a precipitate was formed ; which being 
well wafhed and dried, was readily melted by fire into. 
a mafs refembling porcelain. ‘The fame excellent and 
accurate chenmit produced the fame effects upon this 
ftone, by fubftituting, inftead of the vitriolic acid, the 
nitrous, marine, phofphoric, or the concentrated ace- 
tous acids. 

Frvor Albus or Uterinus, in medicine, a kind of flux 
incident to women, popularly called the whites. See 
Mepicine-Jndex. 

FLUSHING, an handfome, ftrong, and confider- 
able town of the United Provinces, in Zealand, and in 
the ifland of Walcheren, with a very good harbour, 
and a great foreign trade. It was put into the hands 
of queen Elizabeth for a pledge of their fidelity, and 
as a fecurity for the money fhe advanced. It is one of 
the three places which Charles V. advifed Philip II. 
to preferve with care. E. Long. 3. 32. N. Lat. 51. 26, 

FLUTE, an inftrument of mufic, the fimpleft of 
all thofe of the wind kind. It is played on by blowing 
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purpofe along its fide, 

‘This is.a very ancient inflrument, Tt was at fir call- 
éd the flute 2 Bcc, from bec an old Gaulith word figni- 
fying the beak of a bird or fowl, but more efpecially of 
acock; the term flute a bec mutt therefore fignify the 
beaked flute ; which appears very proper, on comparing 
jt with the traverfe or German flute. The word flute 
is derived from futa, the Latin for a lamprey or {mall 
cel taken in the Sicilian feas, having feven holes im- 
mediately below the gills on each fide, the precife num- 
‘ber of thofe in the front of the flute. 

By Merfennus this initrument is called the ffula dul- 
«is, feu Anglica ; the loweft note, according to him, 
for the treble flute, is C fa ut, and the compafs of the 
inflrument 15 notes. There is, however, a flute known 
‘by the name of the concert flute, the loweft note of 
which is F. Indeed, ever fince the introduction of the 
flute into concerts, the loweft note of the ialtrument, 
of what fize foever it is, has been called F ; when in 
truth its pitch is determinable only by its corre- 
fpondence in refpeét of acutenefs or gravity with one 
or other of the chords in the /cala maxima or great 
fyttem. 

Befides the true concert-fiute, others of a lefs fize 
avere foon introduced into concerts of violins; in which 
cafe the method was to write the flute-part in a key 
correfpondent to its pitch. ‘This practice was intredu- 
ced in 1710 by one Woodcock, a celebrated performer 
on this inftrument, and William Babell organift of the 
church of All-hallows, Bread Street, London. They 
failed, however, in procuring for the flute a reception 
jato concerts of various inftruments; for which reafon, 
one Thomas Stanefby, a very curious maker of flutes 
and other inftruments of the like kind, about the year 
1732, adverting to the fcale of Merfennus, in which 
the loweft note was C, invented what he called the new 
Siftem 3 in which, by making the flute of fuch a fize 
as to be a fifth above concert pitch, the loweft note be- 
came C /ol fa ut. By this contrivance the neceflity of 
tranfpofing the flute-part was taken away ; for a flute 
of this fize, adjufted to the fyftem above mentioned, be- 
came an o@ave to the violin. To further this in- 
vention of Stanefby, one Lewis Merci, an excellent 
performer on the flute, publifhed, about the year 1735; 
fix folos for this inftrument, three of which are faid to 
be accommodated to Mr Stanefby’s new fyftem ; but 
the German flute was now become a favourite inftru- 
ment, and Stanefby’s ingenuity failed of its effect.— 
One great’ obje€tion indeed lies againft this inftrument, 
which, however, equally affects all perforated pipes ; 
namely, that they are never perfectly in tune, or can- 
not be made to play all their notes with equal exact-. 
nefs. The utmoft that the makers of them can do is 
to tune them to fome one key; as the hautboy to C, 
the German flute to D, and the Englifh flute to F; and 
to effe& this truly is a matter of no {mall difficulty. 
The Englith flutes made by the younger Stanefby 
came the neareft of any to perfection ; but thofe of 
Breffan, though excellent in their tone, are all too 
flat ia the upper oftave. For thefe reafons fome are 
induced to think, that the utmoft degree of proficien- 
cy on any of thofe inftruments is not worth the labour 
of attaining it. " 7 
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Flute. {t with the mouth ; and the tones or notes ave changed 
tery by ftopping and opening the holes difpofed for that 
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German Fours, ia an inftrument entirely diferent 
from the common flute, It isnot, like that, put into 
the mouth to be played; but the end is ftopt with a 
tompion or plug, and the lower lip is applied toa 
hole about two inches and a half or three inches di- 
{tant from the end. This inftrument is ufually about 
a foot and a half long; rather bigger at the upper end 
than the lower; and perforated with holes, befides that 
for the mouth, the loweft of which is topped and open- 
ed by the little finger’s prefling on a brafs or fome- 
times a filver key, like thofe in hautboys, bafloons, &c. 
Its found is exceeding {weet and agreeable ; and ferves 
as a treble in a concert. 

Frure, or Frvyr, is a kind of long vefle!, with 
flat ribs or floor-timbers, round behind, and fwell- 
ed in the middle; ferving ‘chiefly for the carrying of 
provifions in fleets or fquadrons of fhips ; though it 1s 
often ufed in merchandize.. The word flute, taken for 
a fort of boat or veffel, is derived, according to Borel, 
from the ancient flotte, a little boat. In the verbal 
procefs of the miracles of St Catherine of Sweden, in 
the 12th century, we read Unus equum fuum una cum 
mercibus magni ponderis introdusxit fuper infrumentum de 
lignis fabricatum, vulgariter didum fluta. Upon which 
the Bollandifts obferve, that in fome copies it is read 

fiotta, an inftrument: called by the Latins rafis 3 and 
that the word flutta or lotta arofe from flotten or vlottens 
** to float.”” 

Fiures, or Fuurines, in architecture, are perpen- 
dicular channels or cavities cut along the fhaft of a co- 
lumn or pilafter. ‘They are fuppofed to have been firft 
introduced in imitation of the plaits of womens robes 5 
and are therefore called by the Latins /riges and ruge, 
The French call them cannelures, as being excavations ; 
and we, flutes or flutings, as bearing fome refemblance 
to the mutical initrument fo called. ‘They are chiefly 
affected in the Ionic order, in which they bad theix 
firft rife; though they are alfo ufed in all the richer 
orders, as the Corinthian and Compofite ; but rarely 
in the Doric, and fearce ever in the Tufcan. 

FLUX, in medicine, an extraordinary iflue or evacu- 
ation of fome humour. Fluxes are various and vari- 
oufly denominated according to their feats or the hu- 
mours thus voided ; as a flux of the belly, uterine flux, 
hepatic flux, falival flux, &c. The flux of the. belly 
is of four kinds, which have each their refpective de- 
nominations, viz. the Aentery, or fluxus lientericus ; the 
caliac, or fluxus chylofus ; the diarrhea; and the dyfen- 
tery, or blocdy flux ;—all which are properly treated of 
in MEDICINE. 

Fiux, in hydrography, a regular periodical motion 
of the fea, happening twice in 24 hours; wherein 
the water is raifed and driven violently againit the fhores. 
The flux or flow is one of the motions of the tide ; 
the other, whereby the water finks and retires, is called 
the reflux or ebb. ‘There is alfo a kind of reft or cef- 
fation of about half an hour between the flux and re- 
flux ; during which time the water is at its greateft 
height, called high-water. The flux is made by the 
motion of the water of the fea from the equator to- 
wards the poles ; which, in its progrefs, ftriking againit 
the coafts in its way, and meeting with oppofition from 
them, fwells, and where it can find paflage, as in flats, 
rivers, &c. rifes up and runs into the land. ‘This mo- 
tion follows, in fome meafure, the courfe of the moon ; 
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as it lofes or comes later every day by about three quar- 
ters of an hour, or more precifely, by 48 minutes ; 
and by fo much is the motion of the moon flower than 
that of the fun. It is always higheft and greateft in 
full moons, particularly thofe of the equinoxes. In 
fome parts, as at Mount St Michael, it rifes 80 or go 
feet, though in the open fea it never rifes above a foot 
or two; and in fome places, as about the Morea, there 
is no flux at all.. It runs up fome rivers above 120 
miles. Up the river Thames it only goes 80, viz. near 
to Kingfton in Surry. Above London bridge the wa- 
ter flows four hours and ebbs eight; and below the 
bridge, flows five hours and ebbs feven. 

Fux, in metallurgy, is fometimes ufed fynonymoufly 
with fu/on. 
{aid to be in liquid flux, when it is completely fufed. 

But the word flux is generally ufed to fignify cer- 
tain faline matters, which facilitates the fufion of ores, 
and other matters which are diflicultly -fufible in ef- 
fays and reductions of ores. Fixed alkalis, nitre, bo- 
yax, tartar, and common falt, are the faline matters 
of which fluxes are generally compofed. But the word 
flux is more particularly applied to mixtures of different 
proportions of only nitre and tartar ; and thefe fluxes 
are called by particular names, according to the pro- 
portions of thefe ingredients, as in the following ar- 
ticles. 

White Frvx,.is made with equal parts of nitre and 
of tartar detonated together, by which they are alka- 
lifed. The refiduum of this detonation is an alkali 
compofed of the alkalis of the nitre and of the tartar, 
both which are abfolutely of the fame nature. As the 
proportion of nitre in this mixture is more than is fuf- 
ficient to confume entirely all the inflammable matter 
of the tartar, the alkali remaining after the detonation 
is perfe@ly white, and is therefore called white flux ; 
and as this alkali is made very quickly, it is alfo called 
extemporaneous alkali. When a fmall quantity only of 
white flux is made, as a few ounces for inftance, fome 
nitre always remains undecompofed, and a little of the 
inflammable principle of the tartar, which gives a red 
or even a black colour to fome part of the flux: but 
this does not happen when a large quantity of white 
flux is made ; becaufe then the heat is much greater. 
‘This {mall quantity of undecompofed nitre and tartar 
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Mernop of calculation which greatly facilitates 

computations in the higher parts of mathema- 
tics. Sir Hfaac Newton and Mr Leibnitz contended 
for the honour -of inventing it. It is probable they 
had both made progrefs in the fame difcovery, un- 
known to each other, before there was any publication 
on the fubjec. 

In this branch of mathematics, maguitudes of every 
kind are fuppofed generated by motion ; a line by the 
anotion of a point,.a furface by the motion of a line, 
and.a folid by the motion of a furface. And fome part 
of a figure is fuppofed generated by an uniform mo- 
tion; in confequence of which, the other parts may 
increafe uniformly or with an~ accelerated or retarded 
motion, or may decreafe in any of thefe ways; and 
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For inftance, an ore, or other matter, is 


YL we 


which remains in white flux is not hurtful in moft of 
the metallic fufions in which this flux is employed: but 
if the flux be required perfeGtly pure, it might eafily 
be difengaged from thofe extraneous matters by a long 
and ftrong calcination, without fufion. 

Crude Fivx. By crude flux is meant the mixture of 
nitre and tartar in any proportions, without detonation. 
Thus the mixture of equal parts of the two falts uied 
in the preparation of the white flux, or the mixture of 
one part of nitre and two parts of tartar for the pre- 
paration of the black flux, are each of them a crude 
flux before detonation. It has alfo been called white 


- flux, from its colour: but this might occafion it to 


be confounded with the white flux above defcribed, 
The name, therefore, of crude flux is more convenient. 

Crude flux is detonated and alkalifed during the 
reductions and fufions in which it is employed; and is 
then changed into white or black flux, according to 
the proportions of which it is compofed. This de- 
tonation produces good effects in thefe fufions and re- 
duGtions, if the {welling and extravafation of the de- 
tonating matters be guarded againit. Accordingly, 


crude flux may be employed fuccefsfully in many ope-- 
rations ; as, for inftance, in the ordinary operation for 


procuring the regulus of antimony. 
‘Black Frvx. Black flux is produced from the mix- 


ture of two parts of tartar and one part of nitre deto- 


nated together.- As the quantity of nitre which enters: 


into the compofition of this flux is not fufficient to con- 


fume all the inflammable matter of the tartar, the al-- 


kali which remains after the detonation contains much 
black matter, of the nature of coal, and is therefore 
called lack flux. 


This flux is defignedly fo prepared, that it fhall con-- 


tain a certain quantity of inflammable matter; for it 


is thereby capable, not only of facilitating the fufion of 
metallic earths like the white flux, but alfo of reviving 


thefe metals by its phlogiften. From this property 
it is alfo called reducing flux; the black flux, there- 


fore, or crude flux made with {uch proportions of the- 


ingredients as to be convertible into black flux, ought 


always *o be ufed when metallic matters are at once: 


to be fufed and reduced, or even when deftruQive 
metals are to be fufed, as thefe require a continual: 
fupply of phlogifton to prevent their calcination, 


te 


the computations are made by tracing the comparative 
velocities with which the parts flow. 


Flur 


Fig. 1. If the parallelogram ABCD be generated Plate 
by an uniform motion of the lme A.B toward-CD while CKCVs. 


it moves from FE towards fe, while the line BF re- 
ceives the increment Ff,.and the figure will be increafed: 
by the parallelogram Fe ; the line FE. in this cafe un- 
dergoes no variation. 

The fluxion of any magnitude at any point is the 
increment that it would receive in any given time, fup- 
pofing it to increafe uniformly from that point ; and: 
as the meafures will be the fame, whatever the time 
be, we are at liberty to fuppofe it lefs than any affign- 


-ed. time. 


The firft letters in the alphabet are. uled to repre. 
feat: 
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fent invariable quantities ; the letters x, y, 2, variable 
- quantities; and the fame letters with points over thera 
be ys Z; reprefent their fluxions. 

Therefore if AB=a, and BF=x; Vf, the fluxion of 
BF, will be =x, and Fe, the fluxion of AF, =ax. 

If the rectangle be fuppofed generated by the uni- 
form motion of FG towards CD, at the fame time that 
iG moves uniformly towards AD, the point G keeping 
always on the diagonal, the lines FG, HG will flow 
uniformly ; for while Bf receives the increment F/, and 
HIB the increment HK, FG will receive the incre- 
ment Ag, and HG the increment Ag, and they will re- 
ceive equal increments in equal fucceffive times. 
the parallelogram will flow with an accelerated motion ; 
for while F flows to f, and H to K, it is increafed by 
the gnomon KGf; but while F and H flow through 
the equal {paces fm KL, it is increafed by the gnomon 
Lym greater than KGf; confequently when fluxions 
of the fides of a parallelogram are uniform, the fluxion 
of the parallelogram increafes continually. 

The fluxion of the parallelogram BHGF is the two 
parallelograms KG and Gf; for though the parameter 
receives an increment of the gnomon KGf, while its 
fides flow to fand K, the part gG is owing to the ad- 
ditional velocity wherewith the parallelogram flows du- 
ring that time ;, and therefore is no part of the meafure 
of the fluxion, which muft be computed by fuppofing 
the parameter to flow uniformly as it did at the begin- 
ning, without any acceleration. 

Therefore if the fides of a parallelogram be x and y, 
their fluxions will be x ys and the fluxion of the paral- 
lelogram xy4-yx; and if x=y, that is, if the figure be 
a fquare, the fluxion of x? will be 2x. 

Fig. 2. Let the triangle ABC be defcribed by the 
uniform motion of DE from A towards B, the point 
E moving in the line DF, fo as always to touch the 
lines AC, CB; while D moves from A to F, DE is 
uniformly increafed, and the increafe of the triangle is 
uniformly accelerated. When DE is in the pofition 
FC, it isa maximum. As D moves from F to B, the 
line FC decreafes, and the triangle increafes, but with 
a motion uniformly retarded. 

Fig. 3. If the-femicircle AFB be generated by the 
uniform motion of CD from A towards B, while C 
moves from A to G, the line CD will increafe, but 
with a retarded motion; the circumference alfo increafes 
with a retarded motion, and the circular fpace in- 
creafes with an accelerated motion, but not uniformly, 
the degrees of acceleration growing lefs as CD ap- 
proaches to the pofition GF. When C moves from 
G to B, it decreafes with a motion continually accele- 
rated, the circumference increafes with a motion con- 
tinually accelerated, and the area increafes with a mo- 
tion continually retarded, and more quickly retarded 
as CD approaches to B. 

The fluxion of a quantity which decreafes is to be 
confidered as negative. 

When a quantity does not flow uniformly, its fluxion 
may be reprefented by a variable quantity, or a line of 
a variable length ; the fluxion of fuch a line is called 
the feeond fluxion of the quantity whofe fluxion ‘that line 
as: and if it be variable, a third fluxion may be dedu- 
ced from it, and higher orders from thefe in the fame 
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manner: the fecond flaxion is reprefented by two points, 
as x. 

The increment a quantity receives by flowing for 
any giyem time, contains meafures of all the different 
orders of fluxions ; for if it increafes uniformly, the 
whole increment is the firft fluxion ; and it has no fe- 
cond fluxion. If it increafes with a motion uniformly 
accelerated, the part of the increment occafioned by 
the firft motion meafures the firft fuxion, and the part 
occafioned by the acceleration meafures the fecond 
fluxion. If the motion be not only accelerated, but 
the degree of acceleration continually increafed, the 
two firft fluxions are meafured as before ; and the part 
of the increment occafioned by the additional degree of 
acceleration meafures the third; and fo on. Thefe 
meafures require to be corrected, and are only mention- 
ed here to illuftrate the fubje@. 


DIRECT METHOD: 
Any flowing quantity being given, to find its fluxion. 
Ruve I. To find the fluxion of any power of a 
quantity, multiply the fluxion of the root by the ex- 
ponent of the power, and the product by a power of 
the fame root lefs by unity than the given exponent. 
The fluxion of x3 is 3x*x, of x” nx"—*x; for the 


root of x” is x, whofe fluxion is x ; which multiplied by 
the exponent 'n, and by a power of x lefs by unity than 
n, gives the above fluxion. 
If x receive the increment x, it becomes x-+x ; raife 
both to the power of 2, and x” becomes x” nx"—* 4. 
5 a f 
a7 x"—*x'-+, &c. 3 but all the parts of the incre- 
2 
ment, except the firft term, are owing to the accelera- 
ted increafe of x”,and form meafures of the higher flux- 
ions. The firft term only meafures the firft fluxion ; the 
Selah 1s ee 
fluxion of a*+-2*| is }X2z2Xa*-+2"|; for putw=a?-+-z7, 


we have x=2zz.5 and the fluxion of x*, which is equal 


Te 
to the propofed fluent, is 4x?» ; for which fubftituting 
the values of z and x, we have the above fluxion. 


Rute Il. To find the fluxion of the produ& of fe- 
veral variable quantities multiplied together, multiply 
the fluxion of each by the produ& of the reft of the 


quantities, and the fum of the produ¢ts thus arifing will 
be the fluxion fought. 


Thus the fluxion of xy, is xy +yx 3 that of xyz, is 
xyz-Lxzytyz0 5 and that of xyzu, is eyzu-trxyus--eouy 
yeux. 

Rutelll. To find the fluxion of a fradion—From 
the fluxion of the numerator multiplied by the deno- 
minator, fubtraét the fluxion of the denominator mul- 


tiplied by the numerator, and divide the remainder by 
the fquare of the denominator. 
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Thus, the fluxion of — PR cain! OF that OF o; is 
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Rue IV. In complex cafes, let the particulars be 
collected from the fimple rules, and combined together. 


ae 2% i 2 AL ss 2 come 
The fluxion of “2-jg 22 FAKE? 5 for 


the fluxion of x* is 2xx, and of y? 18 2yy, by Rule I. 
and therefore the fluxion of x*y* (by Rule II.) 2x?yy-+ 
2y* aoe ; from which multiplied by x, (by Rule III.) and 
fubtra€ting from it the fluxion of the denominator x, 
multiplied by the numerator, and dividing the whole 
by the fquare of the denominator, gives the above 
fluxion. 


Rute V.. The fecond fluxion is derived from the 
firft, in the fame manner as the firft from the flowing 
quantity. : ; : 

Thus the fluxion of x3, 302% 5 its fecond, 6xx?-+3x7x 
(by Rule II.) ; and fo on: but if x be invariable, x=o, 
and the fecond fluxion of x3=6xx?. 


Pros. I. Yo determine maxima and minima. 

- When a quantity increafes, its fluxion is pofitive ; 
when it decreafes, it is negative; therefore when it is 
juft betwixt increafing and decreafing, its fluxion is 
ard. 

Rue. Find the fluxion, make it =o, whence an 
equation will refult that will give an anfwer to the que- 
ftion. 

Examp. To determine the dimenfions of a cylindric 
meafure ABCD, (fig. 4.) open at the top, which fhall 
contain a given quantity (of liquor, grain, &c.) under 
the leaft internal fuperficies poffible. 

Let the diameter AB=x, and the altitude AD=y ; 
moreover, let p (3,14159, &c.) denote the periphery 
of the circle whofe diameter is unity, and let c be the 
given content of the cylinder. Then it will be 
1:p::x: (px) the circumference of the bafe; which, 
multiplied by the altitude y, gives-pxy for the concave 
fuperficies of the cylinder. In like manner, the area 
of the bafe, by multiplying the fame expreffion into 3 
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of the diameter x, will be found ar ; which drawn 


into the altitude ds give for the folid content of 
the cylinder ; which being made =c, the concave fur- 
face pxy will be found at, and confequently the 


whole fur face = + 4 


36 ee TOLD being put =o, we fhall get —8cXpx3=0; 
x” 2 


: Whereof the fluxion, which 


ae 
and therefore «=2 vi ¢* further, becaufe px3= 8c, 


and px*y=4¢, it follows, that x=2y 5; whence y is alfo 
known, and ftom which it appears that the diameter 
of the bafe muft be juft double of the altitude. 

Fig. 7. To find the longeft and fhorteft ordinates of 
any curve, DEF, whofe equation or the relation which 
the ordinates bear to the abfciffas is known. 

Make AC the abfciffa x, and CE the ordinate =y ; 
take a value y in terms of x, and find its fluxion ; which 
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making —=o, an equation will refult whofe roots give 
the value of « when y is a maximum or a minimum. 

To determine when it is a maximum and whena mi- 
nimum, take the value of y, when x isa little more than 
the root of the equation fo found, and it may be per- 
ceived whether it increafes or decreafes. 

Tf the equation has an even number of equal roots, 
y will be neither a maximum nor minimum when its 
fluxion is =o. | 

Pros. II. To draw a tangent to any curve. - 

Fig. 5. When the abfciffa CS of a curve moves uni- 
formly from A to B, the motion of the curve will be 
retarded if it be concave, and accelerated if convex to- 
wards AB ; for a ftraight line TC is defcribed by an 
uniform motion,.and the fluxion of the curve at any 
point is the fame as the fluxion of the tangent, becaufe 
it would defcribe the tangent if it continued to move 
equally from that point. Now if Ss or Ce be the fluxion 
of the bafe, Cd will be the fluxion of the tangent, and 
de of the ordinate. And: becaufe the triangles TSC, 
Ced, are equiangular, de : ce:: CS: ST, wherefore, — 

Rue. Find a fourth proportional to the fluxion of 
the ordinate valued in terms of the abfciffa, the fluxion 
of the abfciffa, and the ordinate, and it determines the 
line ST, which is called the Jfemi-tangent, and TC joined 
is a tangent to the curve. | 

Examp. To draw a right line CT, (fig. 6.) to touch 
a given circle BCA in a point C. 

Let CS be perpendicular to the diameter AB, and 
put AB=a, BS=x,and SC=y: then, by the property of 
the circle, y* (CS*) =BSXAS (=«xxXa—x) =ax—x?5 
whereof the fluxion being taken, in order to determine 


the ratio of x and y, we et 2yy=ax—2xx; confequently 
x 2y 


y ~~ a=—2x0 ta—wx 


= ms “=z =the fubtangent ST. Whence (O being fup- 


Ty 3, Which multiplied by y, gives 
J 


pofed the centre) we have OS (42—x): CS (y) CS. 


(y): ST ; which we alfo know from other ‘principles. 


Pros. III. To determine points of contrary fircine ia’ 

curves. 

Fic. 7. Suppofing C to move uniformly from Ato 
B, the curve DEF will be convex towards AB when 
the celerity of. E increafes, and concave when it de- 
creafes ; therefore at the point where it ceafes to be 
convex and begins to be concave, or the oppofite way, 
the celerity of E will be uniform, that is, CE will have 
no fecond fluxion. ‘Therefore, 

Rus. Find the fecond fluxion of the ordinate in 
terms of the abfcifla, and make it =o; and from the 
equation that arifes you get a value of the abfcifla, 
which determines the point of contrary flexure. 


Ex. Let the nature of the curve ARS be defined. by 


3 x 
the equation ay=a’x*+-x«, -(the-abfciffla AF and the 
ordinate FG being, as ufual, reprefented by x and y 


refpetively). Then y, exprefling the celerity of the 
3 z : 


Re Seneca 
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point 7, in theline FH, will be equal tome * Shae : 


Whole fluxion, or that of ¢ ax Fb aie (becaufe a 
Rr ang 
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and x are conftant) muft be equal to nothing ; that 


on 5 ed 3 
is,—-2.a*x. * x-baxso y Whencea*« *=8, a’ =8xt 


ais 
64x3=a3, and x=ta=AF; therefore FG (ae te) 
a 


=,%a: From which the pofitiom of the point G is 
given. 


Pros. 1V. To find the radii of curvature. 


Te curvature of a circle is uniform in every point, 
that of every other curve continually varying : and it 
is meafured at any point by that of a circle whofe ra- 
dius is of fuch a length as to coincide with it in cur- 
vature in that point. 

All curves that have the fame tangent have the fame 
firft fluxion, becaufe the fluxion of a curve and its tan- 
gent are the fame. If it moved uniformly on from 
the point of conta&, it would defcribe the tangent. 
And the deletion from the tangent is owing to the 
acceleration or retardation of its motion, which is mea- 
fured by its fecond fluxion: and confequently two 
curves which have not only the fame tangent, but the 
fame curvature at the point of contaé, will have both 
their firft and fecond fluxions equal. It is eafily pro- 
ven from thence, that the radius of curvature is 

2F 
= .. >) y, and x reprefent the abfciffa, ordinate, 
and curve refpeCtively. 

Examp. Let the given curve be the common para- 
I I 

i © 
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bola, whofe equation is y=a?~* ; Then will y=za? xx 
i i _ ; ° éo i . BEEN o— 
pee and (making conftant). y--=3X3a" x’ Ay 
2xe 
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ar age Whence x (7x +; Ptr cy and 
fe To as 
(33.)=2t8 =: Which at 
the radius of curvature \—xy 
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the vertex, where x=, will be =32, 


INVERSE METHOD. 


From a given fluxion to find a fluent. 

Tuis is done by tracing back the fteps of the direct 
method. The fluxion of x is « ; and therefore the flu- 
ent of x is x : but as there is no dire& method of find- 
ing fluents, this branch of the art is imperfect. We 
can affign the fluxion of every fluent; but we cannot 
affign the fluent of a fluxion, unlefs it be fuch a one 
as may be produced by fome rule in the dire& method 
from a known fluent. 


* Generar Rutz. Divide by the fluxion of the root, 
add unity to the exponent of the power, and divide by 
the exponent fo increafed. 


For, dividing the fluxion nx—""x by x (the fluxion 
of the root x) it becomes nx"——* ; and, adding 1 to the 
exponent (n—1), we have nx”; which, divided by 2, 


gives x”, the true fluent of mx"—'*x, 


i Oo M.. €. 
Hence (by the fame rule) the 
Fluent of 3x*w will be ==03 ; 


; $ 
That of 8x*x=--+-.; 
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That of 2x5x%=3—; 
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Bite 
That of y7 y=Fy”". 
Sometimes the fluent fo found requires to be cors 


re@ted. The fluxion of x is x, and the fluxion wh isthe 


is alfo'x; becaufe a is invariable, and has therefore no. 


fluxion; 


Now when the fluent of x is required, it. muft be 
determined, from the nature of the problem, whether 
any invariable part, as 2, muft be added to the variable 
part x. 

When fluents cannot be exaétly found, they can be. 
approximated by infinite feries. 


Ex. Let it be required to approximate the flyent of 
a—xtxX"x 


<= in an infinite feries. 
ct — x?| 
zr 


a*—x*|5 : : a 
The value of =———-» expreffed ina feries, is — +. 
—x’?| ¢ 
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33 
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taaied Sain MeO + &c. Which value being there- 


or 


fore multiplied by x"x, and the fluent taken (by the 


—— - 


axtt* = Gq 1. n%H-3 
common method) we get ==——— -+-—. __—_x—__ 
m+iXc 263 “ 2¢¢ n-+3 + 
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8c5 gac3 Sac Most 
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Pros. t. To find the area of any curve. 


Ruts. Multiply the ordinate by the fluxion of the 
abfciffa, and the produ& gives the fluxion of the figure, 
whofe fluent is the area of the figure. 


Examp. 1. Fig. 8. Let the curve ARMH, whofe 
area you will find, be the common parabola. Let wu 
reprefent the area, and u its fluxion. 

In which cafe the relation of AB (x) and BR (y) be- 
ing exprefled by y*==ax (where a is the parameter) we 


thence get y=a*x” ; and therefore u= RmHB (yx) 
Roce ie ro. 
sa’x* x: whence u=}Xa" wi = Fa7x” Xx=Fyx (be- 


caufe a?x*=y)=}XABXBR: hence a parabola is 4 
of a reCtangle of the fame bafe and altitude. 


Examp. 2. Let the propofed curve CSDR (fig. 9.) 
be of fuch a nature, that (fuppofing AB unity) the fum 
of the areas CSTBC and CDGBC anfwering te any 
two propofed abfciffas AT and AG, fhall be equal to 
the area CRNBC, whofe correfponding abfciffa AN is 

| equal 


ee 
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‘equal to AT'XAG, the produé o the meafures of the 
two former abfciffas. 
Firft, in order to determine the equation of the curve 
(which muft be known before the area can be found), let 
the ordinates GD and NR move parallel to themfelves 
towards HF; and then having put GD=y, NR=z, 
AT=a, AG=s, and AN=z, the fluxion of the area 
CDGB will be reprefented by ys, and that of the area 
CRNB by zu: which two expreffions muft, by the 
nature of the problem, be equal to each other; becaufe 
the latter area CRNB exceeds the former CDGB by 
the area CST'B, which is here confidered as a conftant 
quantity : and it is evident, that two expreflions, that 
differ only by a conftant quantity, muft always have 
equal fluxions. 
Since, therefore, ys is =zu, and u=as, by hypothefis, 
it follows, that w=as, and that the firft equation (by 
fubftituting for ~) will become yssazs, Of y==a%, OF 


laftly ys=zas, that is, GDxAG=NRxXAN: there- 


fore; GD: NR:: AN: AG; whence it appears, that- 


every ordinate of the curve is reciprocally as its corre- 
{ponding abfciffa. 

Now, to find the area of the curve fo determined, 
put AB=1, BC=4é, and BG=x: then, fince AG (1+) 


;AB(1):: BC(4):GD (y) we have yas 


ry e b tas ° ae 
confequently z (man) rs: = bXx—xw +x? x— 


nx bent — &c. Whence, BGDC, the area itfelf 
: ae ae et ae hich 

will be =5Xx atG Brig? &c. which was 

to be found. 

Hence it appears, that as thefe areas have the fame 
properties as logarithms, this feries gives an.eafy me- 
thod of computing logarithms; and the fluent may be 
found by means of a table of logarithms, without the 
trouble of an infinite feries: and every fluxion whofe 
fluent agrees with any known logarithmic expreffion, 
may be found the fame way. Hence the fluents of 


fluxions of the following forms are deduced. 
bak te dg of as. log. ofa tea’ 
of 7s ~onugad bes anata 2ax-+x"; 
of — 7) lighias —; 
2ax a— Jarzen* 


—=——=hyp. log. —= 
xf aren stains at fa*ex’* 
Pros. 2. To determine the length of curves. 


Fig. 5. Becaufe Cae is a right-angle triangle, Cd* 
==: Ce? +de?; wherefore the fluxions af the ab{ciffa and 
ordinate being taken in the fame terms and fquared, 
their. fum gives the fquare of the fluxion of the curve ; 
whofe root being extracted, and the fluent taken, gives 
the length of the curve. 


Examp. To find the length of a circle from its tan- 
gent. Make the radius AO (fig. 5.) =a, the tangent 
of AC=rf, and its fecant =s, the curve =z, and its 


1 I TB 


fluxion ==x; becaufe the triangles OTC, OCS, 

are fimila, OT :OC:: OC :: OS; whence OS 
2 2 2 

ag and Sting alle =a oF 3 
s s / a* 4-27 
Cie atit 

fluxion is ===>, 

a elt Aeectn 
dCe are fimilar, TC (=?) : TO (=/a?-+e?) :: Ce 
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Now by converting this into an infinite feries we have the 


: 8 - 4 e 6. : 
fluxion of the curve HEP OEL CAVE SR uaa &c. and con- 
A ae ae 


f tae £3 fa t? #9 
equently 2 — =f mt &e. = AR. 


Where, if (for example’s fake) AR be fuppofed an arch 
of 30 degrees, and AO (to render the operation more 
eafy) be put = unity, we fhall have t= V4=-5773502 
(becaufe Ob4/3 : BR (4) 3: OA (1) : AT (47H) 
Whence, 
gs (=tXt? =#X})=.1924500 
3 


t 
#8 (sexr=z) =.0641500 


ra) 

77 (sexr=)=.0213833 
t7 

2 (sexes) =.0071277 
2? 

gt? (=Px1'=)=.0028759 


# I 
273 (= x=) =.0007919 


bis 
i (srex=—) =.0002639 


Ce 


And therefore AR = 5773502 — tS OO 
3 
-0641500 .0213833  .0091277 .0023759 
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By Pehaar ener ear ET ky : for the length of 
an arch of 30 degrees, which multiplied by 6 gives 
3.141592-+4 for the length of the femi-periphéry of 
the circle whofe radius is unity. ; ‘ 

Other feries may be deduced from the verfed fine 
and fecant; and thefe are of ufe for finding fluents 
which cannot be expreffed in finite terms, 
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whofe 


; and becaufe the triangles OT'C, 


TEE: 
) Oe, = fluxion of the curve. 
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Pros. 3. To find the contents of a folid. 


Ler the furface of the generating plane be multi- 
plied by the fpace it paffes through in any time, the 
produ& will give a folid which is the fluxion of the fo- 
lid required: the furface muft therefore be computed 
in terms of x; which reprefents the line or axis on 
which it moves, and by its motion on which the fluxion 
is to be meafured, and the fluent found will give the 
contents of the folid. : 

Examr. Let it be propofed to find the content of 
a cone ABC, fig. to. 

Put the given altitude (AD) of the cone =a, and 
the femidiameter (BD) of its bafe =4, the folid =s, 


its fluxion =», and the area of a circle, whofe radius 
is unity, =p- then the diftance (AF) of the circle 
EG, from the vertex A, being denoted by x, we 
have, by fimilar triangles, as a : 6 :: x : EF (9) 


__ bx 


———e 


° 
> 


Whence in this cafe, 5 (=pyts) = Pe 
a 


pb? x3 : 

and confequently s= cr which, when x=a(=AD) 
b* 

gives fa (=pxXBD*xX FAD) for the content of 


the whole cone ABC: which appears from hence to be 
jolt 5 of a cylinder of the fame bafe and altitude. 


Pros. 4. To compute the furface of any folid body. 
Tue fluxion of the furface of the folid is equal to 


the periphery of the furface, by whofe motion the fo- . 


lL OMe. 


lid is generated, multiplied by its velocity on the edge 
of the folid, and the computation is made as in the 
foregoing. 


Examp. Let it be propofed to determine the convex 
fuperficies of a cone ABC, fig. 11. 


Then, the femidiameter of the bafe (BD or CD) 
being put =é, the flanting line or hypothenufe AC=c, 
and FH (parallel to DC) =y, AG = z, the furface 
=w, its fluxion =w, and p= the periphery of a 
circle whofe diameter is unity, we fhall, from the fimi- 
larity of the triangles ADC and Hmb, have b:¢::y 


(mb : x (HA =o whence w (2py2) = 72, and 


y% 
confequently w ae This, when y=4, becomes 
=peb=pxDCXAC= the convex fuperficies of the 
whole cone ABC: which therefore is equal to a _rec- 
tangle under half the circumference of the bafe and the 
flanting line. 

The method of fluxions is alfo applied to find the 
centres of gravities, and ofcillation of different bodies; 
to determine the paths defcribed by projectiles and bo- 
dies ated on by central forces, with the laws of cen- 
tripetal force in different curves, the retardates given 
to motions performed in refifting medil, the attractions 
of bodies under different forms, the direétion of wind 
which has the greateft effet on an engine, and to folve 
many other curious and ufeful problems. 
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FLY, in zoology, a large order of infeéts, the di- 
ftinguifhing chara¢teriftic of which is, that their wings 
are tranfparent. By this they are diftinguifhed from 
beetles, butterflies, grafshoppers, &c. 

Flies are fubdivided into thofe which have four, and 
thofe which have two wings. 

Of thofe with four wings there are feveral genera 
or kinds; as the ant, apis, ichneumon, &c. See A- 
pis, Formica, &c. . 

Of thofe with two wings, there are likewife feveral 
kinds, as the gad-fly, gnat, &c. See Gan-Fiy, &c. 

Thofe who defire a more particular account of the 
anatomy, generation, ftruéture, and manifold fubdi- 
vifions of flies, may confult Reaumer’s Hiftory of In- 
fe&ts, tom.4. See alfo Enromozocy. © 

Houfe-Fir. See Musca. 

Pefiilential Frr. See Evusoria, n° 11, 

Fy, in mechanics, a crofs with leaden weights at 
its ends; or rather, a heavy wheel at right angles, to 
the axis of a windlafs, jack, or the like; by means 
of which, the force of the power, whatever it is, is 
not only preferved, but equally diftributed in all parts: 
of the revolution of the machine. See Mecuanics. 

Fuss for Fifhing. See Fisnine-Fly. 

Vegetable Fir, a very. curious natural produ@tion 
chiefly found in. the Weft Indies. * Excepting that. 
it has no wings, it refembles the drone both in fize 
and colour more, than any other Britifh infe&t.. In the 
month of May it.buries-itfelfin the earth, and> be- 
gins, to, vegetate. By the latter end of July, the tree 


gy. 
is arrived at its full growth, and refembles a coral 
branch ; and is about three inches high, and bears 
feveral little pods, which dropping off become worms, 
and from thence flies, like the Britifh caterpillar.” 


Fly. 


Such was the account originally given of this ex- p,, Tranf. 
traordinary production. But feveral boxes of thefe for 1763, 


flies having been fent to Dr Hill for examination, his, 
report was this: “ There is in Martinique a fungus of: 
the clavaria kind, different in fpecies from thofe hitherto 
known. It produces foboles from its fides; I call it 
therefore clavaria fobolifera. It grows on putrid ani- 
mal bodies, as our fungus ex pede equino from the dead, 
horfe’s hoof. The cicada is common in Martinique, 
and in. its nympha ftate, in which the old authors call 
it fettigametra: it buries itfelf under dead leaves to 
wait its change ; and whin the feafon is.unfavourable,. 
many perifh. The feeds of the ‘elavaria find a proper 
bed on this dead infe&t, and grow. The tettigometra. 
is among the cicadz in the Britifh mufeum ; the cla- 
varia is juft now known. ‘This is the faét, “and all the 
fa&; though the uataught inhabitants fuppofe a fly 


to vegetate, and though there is a Spanifh drawing of | 


the plants growing into a trifoliate tree, and it has 
been figured with the creature flying with this tree 
upon its back.” 

The ingenious Mr. Edwards has taken notice of this 
extraordinary produCtion in his Gleanings of Natural. 


Hiftory, from which the figures.on Plate CKCVI. are. * 


taken. 
Fir-Boat, or Flight, a large flat-bottomed. Dutch: 
4 j veffel,,, 
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veflel, whofe burden is generally from 600 to 1200 
tons. It is diftinguifhed by a ftern remarkably high, 
refembling a Gothic turret, and by very broad but- 
tocks below. 

Fir-Catcher, in zoology. See Muscicapa. 

Fir-Trap, in botany, a newly difcovered fenfitive 
plant. See Dionza Mufcipula. 

Fir-Tree, in natural hiltory, a mame given by the 
common people of America toa tree, whofe leaves, 
they fay, at a certain time of the year produce jlies. 
On examining thefe leaves about the middle of fum- 
mer, the time at which the flies ufe to be produced, 
there are found on them a fort of bags of a tough 


‘matter, of about the fize of a filbert, and of a dufky 


greenifh colour. On opening one of thefe bags with 
a knife, there is ufually found a fingle full-grown fly, 
of the gnat kind, and a number of {mall worms, which: 
in a day or two more have wings and flee away in 
the form of their parent. The tree is of the mul- 
berry kind, and its leaves are ufually very largely 


flocked with thefe infect-bags; and. the generality of. 


them are found to contain the infeéts in their worm- 
ftate; when they become winged, they foon make their 
way out. The bags begin to appear when the leaves 
are young, and afterwards grow with them; but they 
never rumple the leaf or injure its fhape. They are 


of the kind of leaf-galis, and partake in all refpects,. 


except fize, of a fpecies we have frequent on the large 
maple, or, as it is called, the /ycamore. 

FLYERS, in archite¢ture, fuch ftairs as go ftraight, 
and do not wind round, nor have the fteps made ta- 
pering; but the fore and back part of each ftair 


and the ends refpe€tively parallel to one another: 


So that if one flight do not carry you.to your de- 
figned height, there is a broad half fpace ; and then 


you fly again, with fteps every where of the fame. 
- breadth and length as before. 


Fryers, the performers in.a celebrated exhibition a- 


mong the Mexicans, which was made on certain great. 


feflivals, and is thus defcribed by Clavigero in his Hiltory 
of that people. “ They fought in.the woods for an ex- 
tremely lofty tree, which, after ftrippingit ofitsbranches 


and bark, they brought to the city, and fixed in the cen-- 


tre of fome large fquare. They.cafed the point.of the 
tree in a wooden cylinder, which, on account of fome 
refemblance in its fhape, the Spaniards called a mortar. 


From this cylinder hung four ftrong ropes,, which. 


ferved to fupport a fquare frame. In'the fpace be- 
tween the cylinder and the frame, they fixed four other 
thick ropes, which they twifted as many times round 
the. tree as there were revolutions to be made by the 
flyers. Thefe ropes were drawn through four holes, 
made in the middle of, the four planks of. which the 
frame confifted. 


about it from the ground up to the frame; from the 
frame they mounted one at a time fucceffively upon 


the cylinder, and after having, danced there a little, 


they tied themfelves round with the ends of the ropes, 


which were drawn.through the holes of the frame, and’ 


launching with a {pring from it, began. their. flight 
with their wings expanded. The action of their bodies 
put the frame and the cylinder in. motion; the frame 


ee ae 


The four principal flyers, difguifed’ 
like eagles, herons, and other birds, mounted the tree. 
with great agility, by means of a rope which was laced. 


ro Y 


by ics revolutions gradually untwifted the cords by 
which the flyers fwung ; fo that as the ropes length- 
ened, they made fo much the greater circles in their 
flight. Whilft thefe four were flying, a fifth danced 
upon the cylinder, beating a little drum, or waving a 
flag, without the {malleft apprehenfion of the danger 
he was in of being precipitated from fuch a height. 
The others who were upon the frame (there having 
been ro or 12 perfons generally who mounted), as foon 
as they faw the flyers in their laft revolution, precipi- 
tated themfelves by the fame ropes, in order to reach 
the ground at the fame time amidft the acclamations. 
of the populace... Thofe who precipitated themfelves . 
in this manner by the ropes, that they might make a 
ftill greater difplay of their agility, frequently pafled 
from one rope to another, at that part where, on ac-- 
count of the little diftance between them, it was pof- 
fible for them to do fo. The molt effential point of 
this performance confifted in proportioning fo juftly- 
the height of the tree with the length of the ropes, 
that the flyers fhould reach the ground with 13 revo- 


Flying. 


lutions, to reprefent by fuch number their century of ~ 


52 years, compofed in the manner we have already men- 
tioned. This celebrated diverfion is ftill in ufe in that. 
kingdom; but no particular attention is paid to the 
number of the revolutions or the flyers; as the frame 


is commonly fexagonal or oGtagonal, and the flyers . 


6 or 8 in number. In fome places they put a rail 
round the frame, to prevent accidents which were 
frequent after the conquett; as the Indians became 
much given to drinking, and ufed. to mount the tree 


when intoxicated with wine or brandy, and were un-: 


able to keep their ftation. on fo great a beight, which: 
was ufually 60 feet.”? See Plate CKCVI. 


FLYING, the progreflive motion of a bird, or other - 


winged animal, in the air. 


The parts.of birds. chiefly. concerned in flying are- 
the wings and tail:.by the firft, the bird fuftains and: 


wafts himfelf along ; and by the fecond, he is affift- 
ed in afcending and defcending, to keep his body 
poifed and upright, and to obviate the vacillations . 
thereof. 


It is by the largenefs and ftrength of: the pectoral 


mufcles, that birds are fo well difpofed for quick, 


ftrong, and continued flying. ‘Thefe mufcles, which. 


in men ate fcarce a 7oth part of the mufcles of the - 
body in birds, exceed and outweigh all the other muf- - 
cles taken together; upon which Mr Willoughby makes.. 
this refleGtion, thac if it be poflible for man. to fly, . 
his wings muft be fo contrived and adapted, that he - 
may make ufe of. his legs, and not his arms, in ma- - 


naging them. 


The tail, Meffrs Willoughby, Ray,.and many others, . 
imagine to be. principally employed in fteering and : 


turning the body in the air, asa rudder: but Borelli 
has. put it.beyond all doubt, that this is the leaft ufe of 


it, which is chiefly to affift the bird in its afcent and» 


defcent in the air, and to obviate the vacillations of the . 


body and wings: for, as to turning to this or that fide, . 
it is performed by the wings-and inclination of the - 


body, and but very little by the help of the tail. The 
flying ofa bird, in effect, is quite a different thing | 


from the rowing of a veffel. Birds do not vibrate their - 
wings towards the tail, ,as oars are {truck towards the - 


- ftern,., 
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the bird cut the air at right angles, ag the rudder does 
- the water; but is difpofed horizontally, and preferves 
the fame fituation what way foever the bird turns. 
in effect, as a veilel is turned about on its centre of 
gravity to the right, by a brik application of the oars 
to the left; fo a bird, in beating the air with its right 
wing alone, towards the tail, will turn its fore-part to 
the left. Thus pigeons changing their courfe to the 
left, would labour it with their right wing, keeping 
the other almoft at reft. Birds of a long neck alter 
their courfe by the inclination of their head and neck ; 


which altering the courfe of gravity, the bird will pro- 


ceed in a new dire@tion. : ' 

The manner of Firinc is thus: The bird firft bends 
his legs, and f{prings with a violent leap from the 
ground; then opens and expands the joints of his 
wings, fo as to make a right line perpendicular to the 
fides of his body: thus the wings, with all the feathers 
therein, conftitute one continued lamina. Being now 
raifed a little above the horizon, and vibrating the 
wings with great force and velocity perpendicularly 
againit the fubje& air, that fluid refifts thofe fuccef- 
fions, both from its natural inaétivity and elafticity, by 
means of which the whole body of the bird is pro- 
truded. The refiftance the air makes to the with- 
drawing of the wings, and confequently the progrefs 
of the bird, will be fo much the greater, as the waft 
or ftroke of the fan of the wing is longer: but as the 
foree of the wing is continually diminifhed by this re- 
fiftance, when the two forces continue to be im egui- 
fibrio, the bird will remain fufpended in the fame place; 
for the bird only afcends fo long as the arch of air 


the wing defertbes makes a refiftance equal to the ex- 


cefs of the fpecific gravity of the bird above the air. 
If the air, therefore, be fo rare as to give way with the 
fame velocity as it is ftruck withal, there will be no re- 
fiflance, and confequently the bird can never mount. 
Birds never fly upwards in a perpendicular line, but 
always in a parabola. Ina dire& afcent, the natural 
and artificial tendency would oppofe and deltroy each 
other; fo that the progrefs would be very flow. Ina 
dire&t defcent they would aid one another, fo that the 
fall would be too precipitate. 

Ariificial Firine, that attempted by men, by the 
affiftance of mechanics. 

The art of flying has been attempted by feveral. per- 
fons in all ages. The Leucadians, out of fuperftition, 
are reported to have had a cultom of precipitating a 
man from a high cliff into the fea, firft fixing feathers, 


varioufly expanded, round his body, in order to break | 
"cattle. 


the fall. 

Friar, Bacon, who lived near 500 years ago, not only 
affirms the art of flying poffible, but affures us, that 
he himfelf knew how to make an engine wherein a man 
fitting might be able to convey himfelf through the 


air like a bird; and further adds, that there was then _ 


one who had tried it with fuccefs. The fecret con- 
fifted in a couple of large thin hollow copper-globes, 
exhaulted of air; which being much lighter than air, 
would fuflain a chair whereon a perfon might fit. Fa, 
Francifeo Lana, in his Prodromo, propofes the fame 
thing, as his own thought. He computes, that a round 


veflel of plate-brafs, 14 feet in diameter, weighing 


ars J 


Flying. ftern, but waft ‘them downwards ; nor does the tail of 
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three ounces the fquare foot, will only weigh 1848 
ounces; whereas a quantity of air of the fame bulk 
will weigh 215544 ounces; fo that the globe will not 
only be fuftained in the air, but will carry with it a 
weight of 3734d ounces; atid by increafing the bulk of 
the globe, without increafing the thicknefs of the me- 
tal, he adds, a veflel might be made to carry a muck 
greater weight.—But the fallacy is obvious: a globe 
of the dimenfions he defcribes, Dr Hook fhows, would 
not fuftain the preffure of the air, but be cruthed in- 
wards. Befides, in whatever ratio the bulk of the globe 
were increafed, in the fame mutt the thicknefs of the 
metal, and confequently the weight be increafed: fe 
that there would be no advantage in fuch augmen- 
tation. See AEROsSTATION. 

The fame author defcribes an engine for flying, in- 
vented by the Sieur Befnier, a fmith of Sable, in the 
county of Main. Vid. Philofoph. Colle@. N° 1. 

The philofophers of king Charles the fecond’s reign 
were mightily bufied about this art. The famous bi- 
fhop Wilkins was fo confident of fuccefs in it, that he. 
fays, he does not queftion but in future ages it will 
be as ufual to hear a man call for his wings, when he is 
going a journey, as it is now to Call for his boots. 

Firinc-Bridge. See Brince. 

Firinc-Fifo, a name given by the Englith writers 
to feveral fpecies of fifth, which by means of their long 
fins, have a method of keeping themfelves out of water 
a confiderable time. See Exocorrus. 

Firinc- Pinion, is part of a clock, having a fly or 
fan whereby to gather air, and fo bridle the rapidity 
of the clock’s motion, when the weight defcends in the 
ftriking part. 

FO, or For; an idol of the Chinefe. He was 
originally worfhipped in the Indies, and tranfported 
from thence into China, together with the fables with 
which the Indian books were filled. He is faid to have’ 
performed moft wonderful things, whichthe Chinefe have 
deferibed in feveral volumes, and reprefented by cuts. 

Sed of Fo. See Caina, n° 103. 

fro-Kien. See Foxien. 

FOAL, or Corr and Fizzy; the young of the horfe. 
kind. The word colt, among dealers, is undetftood of 
the male, as filly is of the female. See Corr. 

FOCUS, in geometry and conic feCtions, is applied 
to certain points in the parabola, ellipfis, and hyper- 
bola, where the rays reflected from all parts of thefe 
curves concur and meet. See Cowse Seétions. 

Focus, in optics; a point in which any number of 
rays, after being reflected or refra&ted, meet. 

FODDER, any kind of meat for horfes or other 
In fome places, hay and ftraw, mingled toge- 
ther, is peculiarly denominated fodder. 

Fopper, in the civil law, is ufed for a prerogative 
that the prince has, to be provided of corn and other 
meats for his horfes, by the fubjedts, in his warlike 
expeditions, 

Fopper, in mining, a meafure containing 22 hun- 
dred and an half weight, though in London but 20 
hundred weight. 

FOENUGREEK, in botany. See Triconevva. 

FOENUS navuticum. Where money was lent to 
a merchant, to be employed in a beneficial trade with 
condition to be repaid, with extraordinary intereft, in 
cafe 
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to have the benefit of falvage, &c. 
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cafe: fuch voyage was fafely performed, the agreement 
was fometimes called fwnus nauticum, fometimes ufura 
maritima. But asthis gave an opening for usurious 
and gaming contracts, 19 Geo. II. c. 37. enaéts, that 
all moncy lent on bottomry, or at re/pondentia, on vef- 
fels bound to or from the Eaft Indies, fhall be exprefs- 
ly lent only upon the fhip or merchandife: the lender 
Blackf?. Com, U1. 
459. Mol. de Fur. Mar. 361. ¥ 

FOESIUS (Anulius), a very learned and celebra- 
ted phyfician of the faculty of Paris, born at Mentz in 
1528. He tranflated into Latin the whole works of 
Hippocrates, judicioufly correGting the Greek text as 
he went along; and compofed a kind of diGionary to 
him, intitled, Oeconomia sibs He tranflated, 
befide, the Commentaries of Galen upon the fecond 
book of Hippocrates; and was the author of fome 
other works. After prattifing phyfic a long time with 
great fuccefs and reputation, at Lorrain and other 
places, he died in 1596. 
~ FOETOR, in medicine, ftinking or fetid effuvia 
arifing from the body or any part thereof. 

FOETUS, the young of all viviparous animals 
whilft in the womb, and of oviparous animals before 
being hatched: the name is transferred by botanifts to 
the embryos of vegetables. 

Strictly, the name is applied to the young after it 
is perfe@tly formed; till which time it is more properly 
called Empryo. See Anatomy, n° 109, T10, 

In the human fcetus are feveral peculiarities not to be 
found in the adult ; fome of them are as follows, 
1. The arteries of the navel-ftring, which. are conti- 
nuations of the hypograftics, are, after the birth, 
fhrivelled up, and form the ligamesta umbilic. infer. 
2. The veins of the nayel-ftring are formed by the 
union of all the venous branches in the placenta, and 
pafling into the abdomen become the falciform ligament 
of the liver. 3. The lungs, before being inflated with 
air, are compact and heavy, but after one infpiration 
they become light, and as it were {pongy: and it may 
be noted here, that the notion of the lungs finking in 
‘water before the child breathes, and of their {fwimming 
after the reception of air, are no certain proofs that the 
child had or had not breathed, much lefs that it was 
murdered: for the uninflated lungs become fpecifically 
lighter than water as foon as any degree of putrefaction 
takes place in them; and this foon happens after the 
death of the child: befides, where the utmoft care hath 
been taken to preferve the child, it hath breathed once 
or twice, and then died. 6, The thymus gland is very 
large in the foetus, but dwindles away in proportion as 
years advance. 7. The foramen ovale in the heart of 
a foetus, is generally clofed in an adult. 

FOG, or Mist, a meteor, confifting of grofs va- 
pours, floating near the furface of the earth. 

Miits, according to lord Bacon, are imperfeét con- 
denfations of the air, confifting of a large proportion 
of the air, and a fmall one of the aqueous vapour: and 
thefe happen in the winter, about the change of the 
weather from froft to thaw, or from thaw to froft; but 
in the fummer, and in the fpring, from the expanfion 
of the dew. 

If the vapours, which are raifed plentifully from the 
éarth and waters, either by the folar or fubterraneous 
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heat, do at their. fixft entrance into the atmofphere 
meet with cold enough ta condenfe them to a confider- 
able degree, their {pecific gravity is by that means 
increafed, and fo they will be ftopped from afcending; 
and either return back in, form. of dew or of drizzling 
rain, or remain fufpended fome time in the form of a 
fog. Vapours may be feen on the high grounds as 


well as the low, but more efpecially about marfhy pla-. 


ces. ‘l’hey are eafily diffipated by the wind, as alfo 
by the heat of the fun. ‘They. continue longeft in the 
loweft grounds, becaufe thefe places contain mof moi- 
fture, and are leaft expofed to the aétion of the wind. 
Hence we may eafily conceive, that fogs are only 
low clouds, or clouds in the loweft region of the air ; 
as clouds are no other than fogs raifed on high. See 
Croup. 
When fogs ftink, then the vapours are mixed with 
fulphureous exhalations, which {mell fo. Objects view-. 
ed through fogs appear larger and more remote thaa 
through the common air. Mr Boyle obferves, that 


upon the coaft of Coromandel, and moft maritime - 


parts of the Eaft Indies, there are, not withitanding the 


heat of the climate, annual fogs fothick, as to eccafion _ 


people of other nations who refide there, and even the 
more tender fort of the natives, to keep their houfes 
clofe fhut up. : 

Fogs are commonly pretty ftrongly eleGtrified, as ap- 
pears from Mr Cavallo’s obfervations upon them. See 
Evectriciry, n° 76, 

FOGAGE, in the foreft-law, is rank grafs not eaten 
up in fummer. 

FOGLIETA (Oberto or Hubert), a Genoefe 
prieft, and one of the moft learned writers of the 16th. 
Fle had a tharein the dilturbances that were 
raifed at Genoa, for which he was banifhed; and died 
at Rome in 1581, aged 63. He wrotea hiftory of 
Genoa in Italian, which is highly eeemed; and many 
works in Latin, 

FOGO, or Furco. See Furco. 

FOHI. See Fx; and Cina, n° 7, 

FOIBLE, a French term, frequently ufed alfo in our 
language. It literally fignifies qweaé ; and in that fenfe 
is applied to the body of animals and the parts there- 
of, as foible reins, fuible fight, &c, being derived from 
the Italian fevole, of the Latin fledilis, to be “ lament- 
ed, pitied.’ 

But it is chiefly ufed with us fubftantively, to denote 
a defect or flaw in a perfon or thing. Thus we fay, 
Every perfon has his foible; and the great fecret con- 
fifts in hiding it artfully: Princes are gained by flattery, 
that istheir foible: The foible of young people is plea- 
fure ; the foible of old men is avarice; the foible of 
the great and learned is vanity ; the foible of women 
and girls, coquetry, or an affectation of having gallants: 
You fhould know the forte and the foible of a man 
before you employ him: We fhould not let people 
perceive that we know their foible, 

FOIL, in fencing, denotes a blunt fword, or one 
that has a button at the end covered with leather, ufed’ 
in learning the art of fencing, 

For, among glafs-grinders, a fheet of tin, with. 
quickfilver, or the like, laid onthe back fide of a looking, 
glafs, to make‘t reflet. See Foriatine. 

Foi, among jewellers, a thin leaf of metal. placed 

‘ . under 
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under a precious ftone, in order to make it look tranf- 
parent, and give it an agreeable different colour, either 
‘deep or pale: thus, if you want a {tone to be of a pale 
colour, put a foil of that colour under it; or if you 
“would have it deep, lay a dark one under it. 

Thefe foils are made either of copper, gold, or gold 
‘and filver together. ‘The copper foils are commonly 
known by the name of Nuremberg or German foils ; 
sand are prepared as follows: Procure the thinneft cop- 
‘per-plates you can get: beat thefe plates gently upon 
a well-polifhed anvil, with a polifhed hammer, as thin 
as poflible ; and placing them between two iron-plates 
as thin as writing paper, heat them in the fire; then 
boil the foil in a pipkin, with equal quantities of tartar 
and falt, conftantly ftirring them till by boiling they 
become white; after which, taking them out and dry- 
dng them, give them another hammering, till they are 
‘made fit for your purpofe: however, care muft be taken 
not to give the foils to much heat, for fear of melting; 
nor muft they be too long boiled, for fear of attracting 
‘too much falt. 

The manner of polifhing thefe foils is as follows : 
Take a plate of the beft copper, one foot long and 
‘about ‘five or fix inches wide, polifhed to the greateft 
iperfeCtion ; bend this to a long convex, faften it upon 
a half roll, and fix it to a bench or table ; then take 
fome chalk, wafhed «as clean as poffible, and filtred 
through a fine linen cloth, till it be as fine as you can 
make-it; and having laid fome thereof on the roll, and 
avetted the copper all over, lay your foils on it, and 
with a polifhing ftone and the chalk polifh your foils 
till they are as bright as a looking-glafs; after which 
they mutt be dried, and laid up fecure from duit. 

FOKIEN, a province of China’in Afia, commo- 
dioufly fituated for navigation and commerce, part of 
it bordering on the fea, in which they catch large 
‘quantities of fifh, which they fend falted to other parts 
of the empire. Its fhores are very uneven, by reafon 
of the number and variety of its bays; and there are 
many forts built thereon to guard the coaft, The air is 
hot, but pure and wholefome. 

- ‘The mountains are almoft every where difpofed into 
a kind of amphitheatres, by the labour of the inhabi- 
tants, with terraces placed one above another. The 
fields are watered with rivers and fprings, which iflue 
out of the mountains, and which the hufbandmen 


condu@ in fuch a manner as to overflow the fields of 


rice when they pleafe, becaufe it thrives beft in watery 
ground. They make ufe of pipes of bamboe for this 
purpofe. 

- They have all commodities in common with the reft 
of China ; but more particularly mufk, precious ftones, 
-quickfilver, filk, hempen-cloth, callico, iron, and all 
forts of utenfils wrought to the greateft perfection. 
¥rom other countries they have cloves, cinnamon, pep- 
per, fandal-wood, amber, coral, and many other things. 
The capital city is Foutcheou Fou; or, as others 
would have it written, Fucherofu. But as for Fokien, 
which moft geographers make the capital, Grofier in- 
forms us there is no fuch place. 

FOLARD (Charles), an eminent Frenchman, fa- 
mous for his {kill and knowledge in the art military, 
was born at Avignon in 1669, of a noble family, but 
not a rich one. He difcovered an early turn for the 
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{ciences, and a {trong paflion for arms; whicli laft was 


fo inflamed by reading Cafar’s Commentaries, that he | 


enliftéd at 16 years of age. His father got him off, 


and fhut him in a monaftery : buc he made his efcape 


in about two years after, and entered himfelf a fecond 
time in quality of cadet. His inclination for military 
affairs, and the great pains he took to accomplifh him- 
felf in that way; recommended him to. notice; and he 
was admitted into the friendfhip of the firft-rate offi- 
cers. M. de Vendome, who commanded in Italy in 
1720, made him his aid-de-camp, having conceived the 
higheft regard for him ; and foon after fent him with 
part of his forces into Lombardy. He was entirely 
trufted by the commander of that army; and no mea- 
{ures were concerted, or fteps taken, without confult- 
ing him. By purfuing his plans, many places were 
taken, and advantages gained; and fuch, in fhort, were 
his fervices, that he had a penfion of 400 livres fettled 
upon him, and was honoured with the crofs of St 
Lewis. He dittinguifhed himfelf greatly, Auguft 15. 
1705, at the battle of Cafflano; where he received a 
wound upon his left hard, which deprived him of the 
ufe of it ever after. It'was at this battle that he con- 
ceived the firft idea of that fyftem of columns, which 
he afterwards prefixed to his Commentaries upon Poly- 
bius. The duke of Orleans fending de Vendome again 
into Italy in 1706, Folard had orders to throw himfelf 
into Modena to defend it againft Eugene : where, tho’ 
he acquitted himfelf with his ufual fkill, he was very 
near being affaflinated. The defcription which he has 
given of the conduét and character of the governor of 
this town, may be found in his Treatife of the De- 
fence of Places, and deferves to be read. He received 
a dangerous wound on the thigh at the battle of Mal- 
plaquet, and was fome time after made prifoner by 
prince Eugene. Being exchanged in 1711, he was 
made governor of Bourbourg. In 1714 he went to 
Malta, to affift in defending that ifland againft the 
Turks. Upon his return to France, he embarked for 
Sweden, having a paflionate defire to fee Charles XII. 
He acquired the efteem and confidence of that famous 
general, who fent him to France to negociate the re- 
eftablifhment of James II. upon the throne of Eng- 
land ; but that project being dropped, he returned to 
Sweden, followed Charles XII. in his expedition to 
Norway, and ferved under him at the fiege of Frede- 
rickfhall, where that prince was killed, Dec. 11. 1718. 
Folard then returned to France; and made his laft 
campaign in 1719, under the duke of Berwick, in qua- 
lity of colonel. From that time he applied himfelf in- 
tenfely to the fludy of the art military as far as it 
could be ftudied at home ; and built his theories upon 
the foundation of his experience and obfervations on 
fa&ts. He contraéted an intimacy with count Saxe, 
who, as he then declared, would one day prove a very 
great general. He was chofen a fellow of the Royal 
Society at London in 1749; and, in 1751, made a 
journey to Avignon, where he died in 1752, aged 83 
years. He was the author of feveral works, the prin- 
cipal of which ate, 1. Commentaries upon Polybius, 
in fix volumes, 4to. 2. A Book of new Difcoveries 
in War. 3. A Treatife concerning the Defence of 
Places, &c. in French. Thofe who would know more 
of this eminent foldier, may conftilt a Freiich piece, in- 

titled, 


Folard. 
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Folé-lands titled, Mennoires pours fervir a1 Hijloire de M. de Che- 


iP eras 
Folenvio. 


walier de Folard. Ratifoone, 175%, 12mo. 
FOLC-Lanps, (Sax.) copy-hold lands fo called in 
the time of the Saxons, as charter-lands were called 
boe-lands, Kitch. 174. Folkland was terra vulzgi or 
popularis ; the land of the vulgar people, who had no 


“certain eftate therein, but held the fame, under the 


rents and fervices accuftomed or agreed, at the wiil 
only of their lord the thane; and it was therefore not 
put in writing, but accounted praedium rufticum et igno- 
bile. Spelm. of Feuds, c. 5. 

FOLCMOTE, or Fouxmore, (Sax. Folcgemot, 
i. e. conventus populi), is compounded-of folk, populus, 
and mote, or gemote, convenire; and fignified originally, 
as Somner in his Saxon Di€tionary informs us, a ge- 
neral affembly of the people, to confider of and order 
matters of the commonwealth. And Sir Henry Spel- 
man fays, the folemote was a fort of annual parliament, 
ér convention of the bifhops, thanes, aldermen, and 
freemen, upon every May-day yearly ; where the lay- 
men were {worn to defend one another and the king, 
and to preferve the laws of the kingdom ; and then 
eonfulted of the common fafety. But Dr Brady infers 
from the laws.of the Saxon kings of England, that it 
was an inferior court, held before the king’s reeve or 
fleward, every month, to do folk right, or compofe 
{mailer differences, from whence there lay appeal to the 
{uperior courts; Glo/s. p. 48. Squire feems to think 
the folemote not diftin& from the /biremote, or common 
general meeting of the county. See his dagl. Sax. Gov. 
igg. fn. : 

Manwood mentions folemote as a court holden in 
London, wherein all the fol and people of the city did 
complain of the mayor and aldermen, for mifgovern- 
ment within the faid city; and this word is ftill in ufe 
among the Londoners, and denotes celebrem ex tota ci- 
vitate conventum. Stow’s Survey. According to Ken- 
net, the folemote was a common.-council of all the inha- 
bitants of a city, town, or borough, convened often 
by found of bell, to the Mote Hall, or Floufe; or it was 
applied to a larger congrefs of all the freemen within a 
county, called the /hire-mote, where formerly all knights 
and military tenants did fealty to the king, and eleGed 
the annual fheriff on the 1ft of O&tober ; till this popu- 
lar eleGtion, to avoid tumults and riots, devolved to the 
king’s nomination, anno 1315, 3 Edw. 1. After which 
the city folkmote was fwallowed up in a fele&t commit- 
tee or common-council, and the country fo/emore in the 
fheriff’s tourn and affifes. 

The word folkmote was alfo ufed for any kind of po- 
pular or public meeting ; as of all the tenants at the 
court-leet, or court-baron, in which figmification it was of 
a lefs extent. Paroch. Antig. 120. 

FOLENGIO (Theophilus), of Mantua, known al- 
fo by the title of Merlin Coccaye, an Italian poet, re- 
‘markable for giving to a poem a name which has been 
adopted ever fince for all trifling performances of the 
fame f{pecies, confifting of buffoonry, puns, anagrams, 


‘wit without wifdom, and humour without good. fenfe. 


His poem was called The Macaroni, from an Italian 


‘cake of the fame name, which is fweet to the tafte, but 


has net the leaft alimentary virtue, on the contrary 


‘palls the appetite and cloys the ftomach. ‘Thefe idle 


poems,. however, became the reigning tafte ty Italy 
and in France: they gave birth to macaromi acade- 
Vou. VII. Part I. 
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mies; and, reaching England, to macaroni clubs ; 
till, in the end, every thing infiptd, contemptible, and 
ridiculous, in the character, drefs, or behaviour, of 
both men and women, is now fummed‘up in the de- 
{picable appellation of a macaroni. Folengio died ia 
154.4. 

FOLIA, among botanifts, particularly fignify the 
leaves of plants; thofe of flowers being expreffed by 
the word petals. See Lear. 

FOLIAGE, a cluiter or aflemblage of flowers, 
leaves, branches, &c. 

FouiaGE, is particularly ufed for the reprefentations 
of fuch flowers, leaves, branches, rinds, &c. whether 
natural or artificial, as are ufed for enrichments on ca-’ 

itals, friezes, pediments, &c. 

FOLIATING of Looxine-crassgs, the f{pread- 
ing the plates over, after they are polifhed, with quick- 
filver, &c. in order to reflect the image. It is per- 
formed thus: A thin blotting paper is {fpread on the 
table, and {prinkled with fine chalk ; and then a fine 
lamina or leaf of tin, calied foi/, is laid over the pa- 
per; upon this is poured mercury, which is to be dit: 
tributed equally over the leaf with a hare’s-foot or 
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cotton: over this is laid a clean paper, and over that 


the glafs-plate, which is preffed down with the right- 
hand, and the paper drawn gently out with the left: 
this being done, the plate is covered with a thicker 
paper, and loaded with a greater weight, that the fu- 
perfluous mercury may be driven out and the tin ad- 
here more clofely to the glafs.. When it is dried, the 
weight is removed, and the looking-glafs is complete. 

Some add an ounce of marcafite, melted by the fire; 
and, left the mercury fhould evapurate in fmoke, they 
pour it into cold water; and when cooled, fqueeze 
through a cloth, or through leather. 

Some add a quarter of an ounce of tin and lead to 
the marcafite, that the glafs may dry the fooner. 

Fouratinc of Globe Looking-glaffes, is done as fol- 
lows: Take five ounces of quickfilver and one ounce 
of bifmuth ; of lead and tin, half an ounce cach: firft 
put the lead and tin into fufion, then put in the bif- 
muth; and when you perceive that in fufion too, let 
it ftand till it is almoft cold, and pour the quickfilver 
into it: after this, take the glafs-globe, which muit 
be very clean, and the infide free from duft: make a 
paper-funnel, which put into the hole of the globe, as 
near the glafs as you can, fo that the amalgam, when 
you pour it in, may not f{plafh, and caufe the glafs to be 
full of fpots; pour it in gently, and move it about, fo 
that the amalgam may touch every where: if you find 
the amalgam begin to be curdly and fixed, then hold it 
over a gentle fire, and it will eafily flow again; and if 
you find the amalgam too thin, add a little more lead, 
tin, and bifmuth to it. The finer and clearer your 
globe is, the better will the looking-glafs be. 

Dr Shaw obferves, that this operation has confider- 


able advantages, as being performable in the cold ; and © 


that it is not attended with the danger of poifonous 
fumes from arfenic, or other unwholefome matters, u- 
fually employed for this purpofe: befides, how far it 
is applicable to the more commodious foliating of the 
common looking-glaffes, and other fpeculums, he 

thinks, may deferve to be confidered. 
FOLIO, in merchants books, denotes a page, of 
rather both the right and left hand pages, thefe being 
sf exe 
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expreffed by the fame figure, and correfponding to 
each other. See Boox-Keepinc. 

Fou1s0, among: printers and booktellers, the largett 
form of books, when each fheet is fo printed that it 
may be bound up in two leaves only. 

FOUIS. | See Fotxrs. 

FOLIUM, or Lear, in botany. See Lear, 

FOLKES (Martin), an Englith antiquary, mathe- 
matician, and philofopher, was born at Weitminfter 
about 1690; and was greatly diltinguifhed asa mem- 
ber of the Royal Society in London, and of trie Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris. He was admitted into the 
former at 24 years of age; made one of their council 
two years after; named by Sir Ifaac Newton himfelf 
as vice-prefident ; and, after Sir Hans Sloane, became 
prefident. There are numerous Memoirs of his in the 
Philofophical Tranfa€tions. Coins, ancient and mo- 
dern, were a great object with him; and his laft pro- 
duction was a book upon the Englith Silver Coin, from 
the conqueft to his own times. He died at London 
in 1754. Dr Birch had drawn up materials fora life of 
Mr Folkes, which are preferved at large in the Anec- 
dotes of Bowyer, p. 562. et /eq. 

FOLKESTONE, a town of Kent, between Do- 
ver and Hythe, 72 miles from London, appears to 
have been a. very ancient place, from the Roman 
coins and Britifh bricks often found in it.  Stilling- 
fleet and Tanner-take it for the Lapis Tituli of Nen- 
nius. It was. burnt by Earl Godwin, and by the 
French in the reign of Edward III. It had five 
churches, now reduced to one. It is a member of the 
town and port of Dover; and has a weekly market 
and an annual fair. It is chiefly noted for the multi- 
tude of fifhing-boats that belong to its harbour, which 
are employed in the feafon in catching mackerel for 
London ; to which they are carried by the mackerel- 
beats of London and Barking. About Michaelmas, 
the Folkeftone-barks, with others from Suffex, go a- 
way to the Suffolk and Norfolk coafts, to catch her- 
rings for the merchants of Yarmouth and Leoftof.— 
Folkeftone gives title of Vi/couut to William Henry 
Bouverie, whofe grandfather, Jacob, was fo created in 
1747. It has been obferved of fome hills in this neigh- 
bourhood, that they have vifibly funk and grown lower 
within memory. 

FOLKLAND, and Forxmors. See Forcranp. 

FOLLICULUS, (from follis, ** a bag,’’) a fpe- 
cies of feed-veffel firft mentioned by Linnzus in his 
Delineatio plante,* generally confifting of one valve, 
which opens from bottom to top on one fide, and has 
no future for faftening or attaching the feeds within it. 

FOLLICULI are likewife defined by the fame au- 
thor to be fmall glandular veffels diftended with air, 
which appear on the furface of fome plants; as at the 
yoot of water-milfoil, and on the leaves of aldrovanda. 
In the former, the veffels in queftion are roundifh, and 
furnifhed with an appearance like two horns; in the 
latter, pot-fhaped, and femicircular. 

FOLLIS, or Fotis, anciently fignified a little bag 
or purfe; whence it came to he ufed for a fum of 
money, and very different fums were called by that 
name : thus the {choliaft on the Bafilics, mentions a fol- 
lis of copper which was worth but the 24th part of the 
miliarenfis; the gloflza nomice, quoted by Gronovius 
and others, one of 125 miliarenfis, and another of 250 
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denarii, which was the ancient feflertium ; and three 
different fums of eight, four, and two pound of gold, 


were each called follis. According to the account of Fong-yarge 


the fcholiaft, the ounce of filver, which contained 5 
miliarenfis of 60 inthe pound, was worth 120 follis 
of copper. The gloflographer, defcribing a follis of 
250 denarii, fays it was equal to 312 pounds 6 ounces 
of copper; and as the denarius of that age was the 
8th part of an ounce, an ounce of filver muil have been 
worth 120 ounces of copper; and therefore the fcho- 
liafl’s follis was an ounce of copper, and equal to the 
gloflographer’s nummus. But as Conftantine’s copper 
money weighed a quarter of a Roman ounce, the fcho- 
liaft’s follis and the gloflographer’s nummus_ centained 
four of them, as the ancient nummus contained four 
affes. 


FOLLY, according to Mr Locke, confifts in the © 


drawing of falfe conclufions from juft principles; by, 
which it is diftinguifhed from madnefs, which draws 
jut conclufions from falfe principles. 

But this feems too confined a definition ; folly, in 
its mott general acceptation, denoting a weaknefs of 
intelle&t or apprehenfion, or fome partial abfurdity in 
fentiment or conduét. 

FOMAHANT, in aftronomy, a ftar of the firft 
magnitude in the conftellation Aquarius. 

FOMENTATION, in medicine, is a fluid exter- 
nally applied, ufually as warm as the patient can bear 
it, and in the following manner. Two flanel cloths 
are dipped into the heated liquor, one of which is 
wrung as dry as the neceffary {peed will admit, then 
immediately applied to the part affected ; it lies on un- 
til the heat begins to go off, and the other is in readi- 
nefs to apply at the inftant in which the firit is remo- 
ved: thus thefe flanels are alternately applied, fo as 
to keep the affe¢ted part conftantly fupplied with them 
warm. ‘This is continued 15 or 20 minutes, and _re- 
peated two or three times a-day. 

Every intention of relaxing and foothing by fomen- 
tations may be anfwered as well by warm water ar 
lone as when the whole tribe of emollients are boiled 
in its. but when difcutients or antifeptics are required, 
fuch ingredients muft be called in. as are adapted to 
that end. 

The degree of heat fhould never exceed that of pro- 
ducing a pleafing fenfation ; great heat produces ef- 
fects very oppotite to that intended by the ufe of fo- 
mentations. 

FONG-yanc, a city of China, in the province of 
Kranc-Wan. It is fituated on a mountain, which 
hangs over the yellow river, and inclofes with its walls 
feveral fertile little hills. Its jurifdiCtion is very ex- 
tenfive : for it comprehends 18 cities; 5 of which are 
of the fecond, and 13 of the third clafs. As this was 
the birth-place of the emperor Hong-vou, chief of the 
preceding dynafty, this prince formed a defign of ren- 
dering it a famous and magnificent city, in. order to 
make it the feat of empire. After having expelled the 
weftern T'artars, who had.taken. poffeffion of China,. 
he transferred his court hither, and named the city 
Fong-yang ; that is to fay, ‘* The Place of the Eagle’s 
Splendor.” His intention, as we have faid, was to 
beautify and enlarge it; but the inequality of the ground, 
the {carcity.of frefh water, and above all the vicinity 
of his father’s tomb, made him change his defign. HY 
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Fong-yang the unanimous advice of his principal_officers, this firft eflays of his pen he confined to one of his rela- Fontaine. 
. A prince eftablifhed his court at Nan-K1NG, amore beau- tions, who made him read the beft Latin authors, Ho- 
ada ie tiful and commodious place. When he had formed this race, Virgil, Terence, Quintilian, &c. and then the 


-refolution, a ftop was put to the intended works: the 


imperial palace which was to have been inclofed by a 
triple wall, the walls of the city to which a circumfe- 
rence of nine leagues were afligned, and the canals that 
were begun, all were abandoned ; and nothing was fi- 
nifhed but three monuments, which ftill remain. ‘The 
extent and magnificence of thefe fufficiently fhow 
what the beauty of this city would have been, had the 
emperor purfued his original defign. ‘The firit is the 
tomb of the father of Hong-vou, to decorate which no 
expence was {pared ; it is called Hoan-lin, or the Royal 
Tmb. ‘The fecond is a tower built in the middle of 
the city, which is of an oblong form, and 100 feet 
high. The third is a magnificent temple erected to 
the god Fo. At firft it was only a pagod, to which 
Hong-vou retired after having loft his parents, and 
where he was admitted as an inferior domeftic; but, 
having foon become weary of this kind of life, he en- 
lifted with the chief of a band of banditti, who had re- 
volted from the Tartars. As he was bold and enter- 
prifing, the general made choice of him for his fon-in- 
law; foon after, he was declared his fucceffor by the 
unanimous voice of the troops. ‘The new chief, fecing 
himfelf at the head of a large party, had the prefump- 
tion to carry his views to the throne. The ‘T'artars, tn- 
formed of the progrefs of his arms, fent a numerous ar- 
my into the field: but he furprifed and attacked them 
with fo much impetuofity, that they were obliged to 


fly; and, though they feveral times returned to the 


charge, they were ftill defeated, and at length driven 
entirely out of China. As foon as he mounted the 
throne, he caufed the fuperb temple which we have 
mentioned, to be raifed out of gratitude to the Bon- 
zes, who had received him in his diftrefs, and affigned 
them a revenue fufficient for the maintenance of 300 
perfons, under a chief of their own fe&t, whom he 
conftituted a mandarin, with power of governing them, 
independent of the officers of the city. This pagod 
was fupported as long as the preceding dynafly latted ; 
but that of the eaftern Tartars, which fucceeded, fuf- 
fered-it to fall to ruin. 

Fone-Choui, the name of a ridiculous fuperftition a- 
mong the Chinefe. See Cutna, n° 105. 

FONT, among ecclefiaftical writers, a large bafon, 
in which water is kept for the baptizing of infants or 
other perfons. 

Font, in the art of printing, denotes a complete 
affortment of letters, accents, &c. ufed in printing. 
See Fount. 

FONTAINE (John), the celebrated French poet, 
and one of the firfl rate geniufes of his age, was born 
at Chateau Thierri in Champaigne, the 8th of July 
1621, of a good extraction. At the age of 19 he en- 
tered amongit the Oratorians, but quitted that order 
18 months after. He was 22 years of age before he 
knew his own talents for poetry ; but hearing an ode 
of Malherbe read, upon the affaffination of Henry IV. 
he was fo taken with admiration of it, that the poeti- 
cal fire, which had before lain dormant within him, 
feemed to be enkindled from that of the other great 
poet. He applied himfelf to read, to meditate, to re- 
peat, in fine, to imitate, the works of Malherbe. ‘The 


belt compofitions in French and Italian. He applied 
himfelf likewife to the fludy of the Greek authors, par- 
ticularly Plato and Plutarch. Some time afterwards 
his parents made him marry a daughter of a lieutenant- 
general, a relation of the great Racine. This young 
lady, befides her very great beauty, was remarkable 
for the delicacy of her wit, and Fontaine never com- 
pofed any work without confulting her. But as ner 
temper was none of the beft, to avoid diffenfioa, he fe- 
parated himfelf from her company as often as he well 
could. The famous duchefs of Bouillon, niece to car- 
dinal Mazarine, being exiled to Chateau Thierri, took 
particular notice of Fontaine. Upon her recal, he fol- 
lowed her to Paris; where, by the intereft of one of 
his relations, he got a penfion fettled upon him. He 
met with great friends and protectors among tt the mott 
diftinguifhed perfons of the court, but madam de la Sa- 
bliere was the moft particular. She took him to live 
at her houfe; and it was then that Fontaine, divefted 
of domeftic concerns, led a life conformable to his 
difpofition, and cultivated an acquaintance with all the 
great men of the age. It was his cuftom, after he was 
fixed at Paris, to go every year, during the month of 
September, to his native place,of Chateau-Thierri, and 
pay a vifit to his wife, carrying with him Racine, Def- 
preaux, Chapelle, or fome other celebrated writers. 
When he has fomctimes gone thither alone by himfelf, 
he has come away without remembering even to call 
upon her; but feldom omitted felling fome part of his 
lands, by which means he fquandered away a confider- 
able fortune. After the death of madame de la Sa- 
bliere, he was invited into England, particularly by 
madame Mazarin, and by St Evremond, who promis 
fed him all the fweets and comforts of life; but the 
difficulty of learning the Englifh language, and the 
liberality of the duke of Burgundy, prevented his 
voyage. 

About the end of the year 1692 he fell dangeroufly 
il; and, as is cuftomary upon thefe occafions in the 
Romith church, he made a general confeffion of his 
whole life to P. Poguet, an oratorian ; and, before he 
received the facrament, he fent for the gentlemen of 
the French academy, and in their prefence declared 
his fincere compunttion for having compofed his Tales s 
a work he could not refleé&t upon without the greateft 
repentance and deteftation; promifing, that ifit fhould 
pleafe God to reftore his health, he would employ his 
talents only in writing upon matters of morality or 
piety. He furvived this illnefs two years, living in 
the moft exemplary and edifying manner, and died the 
13th of March 1695, being 74 years of age. When 
they ftripped his body, they found next his fkin a haire 
fhirt ; which gave room for the following expreffion 
of the younger Racine: 

Et l' Auteur de Faconde of orme d’ un Cilice. 

Fontaine’s charatter is remarkable for a fimplicity, 
candour, and probity, feldom to be met with. He 
was of an obliging difpofition ; cultivating a real friend 
fhip with his brother poets and authors ; and, what is 
very rare, beloved and efteemed by them all. His 
converfation was neither gay nor brilliant, efpecially 
when he was not among his. iatimate friends. One 
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FONTAINES (Peter Francis), a French critic, Fontaines, 
was born of a good family at Rouen in 1685. At 15, A 
he entered into the fociety of the Jefuits; and at 30, Fontarabia. 
quitted it, for the fake of returning to the world. He 
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Kontaine, day being invited to dinner at a farmer-general’s, he 
Ronan eat a great deal, but did not fpeak Rifing up from 
. table very early, under pretext of going to the aca- 

*  demy, one of the company reprefented to him that it 


was not yet a proper-time: ‘* Weil (fays he), if it is 
not, { will ftay a little longer.”? He had one fon by his 
wife in the year 1660, At the age of 14, he put him 
into the hands of M. de Harley, the firft prefident, re- 
commending to him his education and fortune. It is 
faid, that having been a long time without feeing him, 
‘he happened to meet him one day vifiting, without re- 
collecting him again, and mentioned to the company 
that he thought that young man had a good deal of 
‘wit and underftanding. When they told him it was 
his own fon, he anfwered in the moft tranquil manner, 
‘* Hla! truly Tam glad on’t.” An indifference, or 
rather an abfence of mind, influenced his whole con- 
dudt, and rendered him often infenfible to the incle- 
mency of the weather. Madame de Bouillon going 
one morning to Verfailles, faw hint, abflra@ted in 
thought, fitting in-an arbour ; returning at night, fhe 
found him in the fame place, and in the fame attitude, 
although it was very cold and had rained almoft the 
whole day. He-carried this fimplicity fo far, that he 
was {carce fenfible of the bad effets fome of his wii- 
tings might occafion, particularly his tales. In a great 
ficknefs, his confeffi r exhorting him to prayer and alms- 
deeds: ‘* As for alms-deeds (replied Fontaine), I am 
not able, having nothing to give; but they are about 
publifhing a new edition of my Tales, and the bookfeller 
owes me a hundred copies; you fhall have them to 
fell, and diftribute their amount amongft the poor.” 
Another time P. Poguet exhorting him to repent of 
his faults, « If he has committed any (cried the nurfe), 
T am fure it is more from ignorance than malice, for 
One time 


he has as much fimplicity as an infant.’ 
having compofed a tale, wherein he made a profane 
application of thofe words of the Gofpel, ** Lord, five 
talents thou didit deliver to me,’’ he dedicated it, by 
a molt ingenious prologue, to the celebrated Arnauld, 
telling him, it was to fhow to potterity the great efteem 


he had for the learned door. He was not fenfible of 
the indecency of the dedication, and the profane ap- 
plication of the text, till Boileau and Racine repre- 
fented it to him. He addreffed another, by a dedica- 
tion in the fame manner to the archbifhop of Paris. 
Hiis Fables are an immortal work, exceeding every 
thing in that kind, both ancient and modern, in the 
opinion of the learned. -People of tafte, the oftener 
they read them, will find continually new beauties and 
charms, not to be met with elfewhere. The defcen- 
dants of this great poet are exempted in France from 
all taxes and impofitions, a privilege which the inten- 
dants of Soiffons to this day think it an honour to con- 
firm to them. 

. FONTAINBLEAU, atown in the Ile of France, 
and in the Gatinois, remarkable for its fine palace, 
which has been the place where the kings of France 
uled to lodge when they went a-hunting. It was firft 
embellifhed by Francis I. and all the fucceffive kings 
have added fomething thereto; infomuch that it may 
now be called the tinett pleafure-houfe in the world. It 
ands in the midft of a foreft, confilting of 26,424 ar- 
penis of land, each containing 100 fquare perches, and 
each perch 18 feet. E. Long. 2. 33. N. Lat. 4o. 22. 


was a prieft, and had a cure in Normandy ; but left it, 

and was, asa man of wit and letters, fome time with 

the cardinal d’Auvergne. Having excited fome at- 

tention at Paris by certain critical productions, the. 
Abbé Bignon in 1724 committed to him the Journal 

des Scavans. Ue acquitted himfelf well in this depart- 

ment, and was peaceably enjoying the applaufes of the 

public, when his enemies, whom by critical friGures 

in his Journal he had made fuch, formed an accufation 

againft him of a moft abominable crime, and procured 

him to be imprifoned. By the credit of powerful 

friends, he was fet at liberty in 15 days: the magiftrate 

of the police took upon himfelf the trouble of juitifying 

him in a letter to the Abbé Biznon; and this letter ha. 

ving been read amicit his fellow-labourers in the Journal, 

he was unanimoufly re-eftablifhed in his former credit, 

This happened in 1725. But with whatever repute 

he might acquit himfelf in this Journal, frequent dif- 

guits made him frequently abandon it. He laboured 

mean while in fome new periodical works, from which 

he derived his greateft fame. In 1731, he began one. 
under the title of Nouveliifle du Parnaffe, ou Reflextons 

Jur les Ouvrages nouveaux: but only proeeeded to two 

volumes; the work having been {uppreffed by autho- 

rity, from the inceffant complaints of authors ridiculed 

therein. About three years after, in 1735, he ob- 

tained a new privilege for a periodical production, in- 

titled, Ob/ervations Jur les Ecrits Modernes ; which, af 

ter continuing to 33 volumes, was fupprefled again 

in 1743. Yet the year following, 1744, he publithed 
another weekly paper, called, Fudemens fur les Ouvrages- 
nouveaux, and proceeded to “11 volumes: the two latt 

being done by other hands. In 1745, he wasattacked 

with a diforder in the brea, which ended in a diop- 

fy that proved fatal in five weeks. ‘ He was (fays 

M. Freron) born a fentimental perfon.; a philofopher 

in conduét.as well as in principle ;, exempt from ambi-- 
tion; and ofa noble firm {pirit, which would not fub- 

mit to fue for preferments or titles. In common cons 

verfation,he appeared only a common man; but when 

fubjects of literature, or any thing out of the ordinary 

way, were agitated, he difcovered great force of ima- 

gination and wit.” Befides the periodicel works men- 

tioned above, he was the author of many others: his 

biographer gives us no lefs than 17 articles ; many of 
them critical, fome hiftorical, and fome tranflattons 
from Englith writers, chiefly. from Pope, Swift, Field- 

ing, &c. The Abbé de la Porte, publifhed, in 1757, 
L’Efprit de ? Abbé des Fontaines, in 4 vols 12mo; pre- 

fixed to which is the Life of Fontaines, a catalogue of 
his works, and another catalogue of writings again{t 

him. : 
FONTANELLA, in anatomy, imports the gua- 
drangular aperture found betwixt.the os frontis and 
offa lincipitis, in childrea jult. born; which is alfo call 

ed fons pulfatilis. ; 

FONTARABIA, a fea-port townof Spain in Bit. 
cay, and in the territory of Guipufeoa, feated on a 
peninfula on the fea-fhore, and on the river Bidaffoa. 
It is fmall, but well fortified both by nature and art; 
and has a good harbour, though dry at low water... It 

is 
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‘high Pyrenean mountains. 
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is built in the form of an.amphitheatre, on the decli, 
vity of an hill, and furrounded on the land fide by the 
It is a very important 
place, being accounted the key of Spain on that fide. 
W. Long. 1. 43. N. Lat. 43. 23. 

FONTENAY, (John Baptiit Blain de), a very fa- 
mous painter of fruit and flowers, was born at Caen in 
1654. Louis XIV, gave him a penfion, and an a- 
partment in the galleries of the Louvre; and he was 
nominated counfelior of the Academy of Painting. 
His fruit and flowers have all the frefhnefs and beauty 
of nature; the very dew feems to trickle down their 
ftalks, with all the luftre and tranfparency of the dia- 
mond, while the infeéts upon them feem perfeétly alive 
and animated. ‘This ingenious painter died at Paris 
in. 1715. 

FON VENELLE, ( Bernardde),acelebrated French 
author, was born in 1657, and died in 1756, when 
he was near 100 years old. He difcharged the truft 
of perpetual fecretary to the Academy of Sciences a- 
bove 40 years with univerfal applaufe; and his Hiftory 
of the Academy of Sciences throws a sreat light upon 
their memoirs, which are very obf{cure. ‘The eloges 
which he pronounced on the deceafed members of the 
academy, have this peculiar-merit, that they excite a 
refpe ct for the {ciences as well as for the author. In 
his poetical performances, and the Dialogues of the 
Dead, the f{pirit of Voiture was difcernible, though 
more extended and more philofophical. His Plurality 
of Worlds, is a work fingular in its kind; the defign 
of which.was to prefent that part of philofophy to 
view in a gay and pleafing drefs. In his more advan- 
ced years, he publifhed comedies, which, though they 
fhowed the elegance of Fontenelle, were little ftted for 
the ftlage; and An Apology for Des Cartes’s Vortices. 
M. de Voltaire, who declares him to have been the 
moit univerfal genius the age of Louis XIV. produced, 
fays, ‘* We mult excufe his comedies, on account of 
his great age; and his Cartefian opinions, as they 
were thofe of his youth, when they were univerfally 
received all over Europe.” 

FONTENOY, a town or village of the Auftrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Hainault, and on the 
borders of Flanders ; remarkable for a battle fought 
there between the allies and the French on the firft of 
May 1745. ‘The French were commanded by Maref- 
chal Saxe, and the allies by the Duke of Cumber- 
land. The latter behaved with great bravery; but 
through the fuperiority of the numbers of the French 
army, and likewife the fuperior generalfhip of their 
commander, the allies were defeated with great flaugh- 
ter. The Britifh troops behaved with aftonifhing in- 
trepidity, as their enemies themfelves owned. It is 
even faid, that the battle was loft through the cowar- 
dice of the Dutch, who failed in their attack on the 
village of Fontenoy, on which the event of the day 
depended. E. Long. 2. 20. N. Lat. 50. 35. 

Fonrenoy, a village of France, in the duchy of Bur- 


gundy, remarkable for a bloody battle fought there in 


341, between the Germans. andthe French, in which 
were killed above 100,coo men; and the Germans 
were defeated. JE. Long. 3. 48. N. Lat. 47. 28. 

_ FONTEVRAUD, or Fronrevaux (Order of), in 
ecclefiaitical hiftory, a religious order inflituted by Ro- 
bert d’Arbriffel, about the latter end of the 11th cen- 
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tury, and taken under the protection of the holy fee Fenticulus 
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by pope Pafcal II. in 1106, confirmed by a bull in 
1113, and invefted by his facceffors with very extraor- 
dinary privileges. ‘Lhechief of this order is a female, 
who is appointed to infpe& both the monks and nuns. 
The order is divided into four provinces, which are 
thofe of France, Aquitaine, Auvergne, and Bretagne, 
in each of which they have feveral priories. 

FONTICULUS, or Fonranevva, in furgery, an 
iffue, feton, or {mall ulcer, made in various parts of 
the body, in order to eliminate the latent corruption 
out of it. 

FONTINALIA, or Fonranatta, in antiquity, a 
religious feaft held among the Romans in honour of the 


deities who prefided over fountains or f{prings. Varro - 


obferves, that it was the cuftom to vifit the wells on 
thofe-days, and to caft crowns into fountains. Scali- 
ger, in his conjectures on Varro, takes this not to be 
a feaft of fountains in general, as Feflus infinuates, 
but of the fountain which had a temple at Rome, near 
the Porta Capena, called alfo Porta Fontinalis : he adds, 
that it is of this fountain Cicero ipeaks in his fecond 
book De legit. ~ The fontinalia were held cn the 13th 
of Oober. 

FONTINALIS, warer-moss, in botany: A ge-- 
nus of the natural order of mufci, belonging to the 
cryptogamia clafs of plants. The anthera is hooded ; 
the calyptra, or covering of the anthera, feffile, inclo- 
fed in a perichetium or empalement of leaflets different’ 
from thofe of the reft of the plant. ‘here are four 
{pecies, all of them natives of Britain. They grow 
on the brinks of rivulets, and on the trunks of trees,. 
The moft remarkable is the antipyretica, with purple 
ftalks. The Scandinavians line the infides of their 
chimneys with this mofs, to defend them againft the 
fire; for, contrary to the nature of all other mofs, 
this is {carcely capable of burning. 

FOOD, in the molt extenfive fignification of the 
word, implies whatever aliments are taken into the 
body, whether folid or fluid; but, in common lan- 
guage, it is generally uled to jignify only the folid part 
of our aliment. 

We are told, that in the fir’ ages men lived upon 
acorns, berries, and fuch fruits as the earth fpontane- 
ovfly produces ; then they proceeded to eat the fief 


of wild animals taken in hunting :. But their numbers - 


decreafing and mankind multiplying, neceffity taught 
them the art of cultivating the ground, to fow. corn, 
&c. By and by they began to aflign to each other, by- 


general confent, portions of land to produce them their 


fupply of vegetables; after this, reafon fuggelted the 


expedient of dometticating certain animals, both to af- 

fiit them in their labours and fupply them with food, 

Hogs were the firft animals of the domeftic kind that 

appeared upon their tables; they held it te be ungrate-- 
ful to, devour the beafts that affifted them in their la- 

bours.— When they began to make a free ufe of do- 

meitic animals, they roafted them only ; boiling was a» 
refinement in cookery which for ages they were (tran- 

gers to; and fifh living in an element men were unufed 

to, were not eaten til they grew fomewhat civilized. 

Menelaus complains, in the Odyfley, that they had* 
been conflrained to feed upon them. 


The moft remarkable diftin@ion of foods, in a me- - 
dical view, is into thofe which are already afilimilated * 
into 
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into the animal nature, atd fuch as are not. Of the 
firt kind are animal fubftances in general; which if 
not entirely fimilar, are nearly fo, to our nature. The 
fecond comprehends vegetable’, which are much more 
difficultly aflimilated. But as the nourifhment of all 
animals, even thofe which live on other animals, can 
be traced originally to the vegetable kingdom, it is 
plain, that the principle of all nourifhment is in vege- 
tables. 

Though there is perhaps no vegetable which does 
not afford nourifhmeut to fome fpecies of animals or 
other; yet, with regard to mankind, a very confider- 
able diftinGtion is to be made. Thofe vegetables which 
are of a mild, bland, agreeable tafte, are proper nou- 
rifhment ; while thofe of an acrid, bitter, and naufeous 
nature, are improper. We ufe, indeed, feveral acrid 
fubflances as food ; but the mild, the bland, and agree- 
able, are in the largeft proportion in almoft every ve- 
getable. Such as are very acrid, and at the fame time 
of an aromatic nature, are not ufed as focd, but as 
fpices or condiments, which anfwer the purpofes of 
medicine rather than any thing elfe. Sometimes, in- 
deed, acrid and bitter vegetables feem to be admitted 
as food. Thus celert and endive are ufed in common 
food, though both are fubftances of confiderable acri- 
mony; but it muft be obferved, that, when we ufe 
them, they are previoufly blanched, which almoft to- 
*ally deftroys their acrimony. Or if we employ other 
acrid fubftances, we generally, in a great meafure, de- 
prive them of their acrimony by boiling. In different 
countries the fame plants grow with different degrees 
of acrimony. Thus, garlic here feldom enters’ our 


food; but in the fouthern countries, where the plants 
grow more mild, they are frequently ufed for that pur- 


pofe. The plant which furnifhes caflada, being very 
acrimonious, and even poifonous, in its recent itate, af- 
fords an inftance of the neceffity of preparing acrid 
fubftances even in the hot countries: and there are 
other plants, fuch as arum-root, which are fo exceed- 


ingly acrimonious in their natural flate, that they can- 


not be f{wallowed with fafety ; yet, when deprived of 
that acrimony, will afford good nourifhment. 

The moft remarkable properties of different vege- 
table fubftances as food, are taken notice of under their 
different names; here we-fhall only compare vegetable 
foods in general with thofe of the animal kind. 

I. Jn the Stomach, they differ remarkably, in that 
the vegetables always have a tendency to acidity, while 
animal food of all kinds tend rather to alkalefcency and 
putrefaGtion. Some animal foods, indeed, turn mani- 
feltly acid before they putrify ; and it has been affert- 
ed, that fome degree of acefcency takes place in every 
kind of animal food before digeftion. ‘This acefcency 
of animal food, however, never comes to any morbid 
degree, but the difeafe is always on the fide of putre- 
fcency, ‘T'he acefcency of vegetables is more frequent, 
and ought to be more attended to, than the alkale- 
{cency of animal !food ; which laft, even in weak {to- 
machs, is feldom felt; while acefcency greatly affects 
both the ftomach and fy{tem. 

With regard to their difference of /olution :—Hea- 
vinefs, as it is called, is feldom felt from vegetables, 
except from tough farinaceous patte, or the molt vifcid 
fubftances ; while the heavinefs of animal food is more 
frequently noticed, efpecially when in any great quan- 
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tity. Difficulty of folution does not. depend fo-much 


on firmnefs of texture (as a man, from fifh of all kinds, knee a 


is more oppreffed than from firmer fubftances) as on 
vifcidity ; and hence it is more frequent in animal food, 
ef{pecially in the younger animals. 

With regard to mixtures —There is no inftance of 
difficult mixture in vegetables, except in vegetable oils ; 
while animal foeds, trom both vifcidity and oilinefs, 
efpecially the fatter meats, are refraCtory in this’ re- 
fpeét. © Perhaps the difference of animal and veyetable 
foods might be referred to this head of mixture. For 
vegetable food continues long in the ftomach, giving 
little ftimulus: Now the fyitem is affected in propor- 
tion to the extent of this flimulus, which ‘is incompa- 
‘rably greater from the animal vifcid oily food, than 
from the vegetable, firmer, and more aqueous. How- 
ever, there are certain applications to the ftomach, 
which have a tendency to bring on the cold fit of fe- 
ver, independent of itimulus, merely by their refrige- 
ration: and this oftener arifes from Vegetables ; as we 
fee, in thofe hot countries where intermittents prevail, 
they are oftencr induced from a furfeit of .vegetable 
than of animal food. A proof of this is, that when 
one is recovering of an intermittent, there is nothing 
more apt-to caufe a relapfe than cold food, efpecially if 
taken on thefe days when the fit fhould return, and 
particularly acefcent, fermentable vegetables, as fa- 
lad, melons, cucumbers, &c. acido dulces, &c. which, 
according to Dr Cullen, are the mott frequent caufes 
of epidemics ; therefore, when an intermitteut is to be 
avoided, we fhun vegetable diet, and give animal foods, 
althongh their ftimulus be greater. 

Il. Ln the Inteftines. When the putrefcency of animal 
food has gone too far, it produces an aétive ftimulus, 
caufing diarrhoea, dyfentery, &c. But thefe effeGs are 
but rare: whereas from vegetable food and its acid, 
which, united with the bile, proves a pretty flrong 
ftimulus, they more frequently occurs but, luckily, 
are of lefs confequence, if the refrigeration is not 
very great. In the autumnal feafon, when there is a 
tendency to dyfentery, if it is obferved that eating of 
fruits brings it on, it is rather to be afcribed to thei 
cooling than flimulating the inteftines. 

As to flool—Wherever neither putrefaGtion nor aci- 
dity has gone a great length, animal food keeps the 
belly more regular. Vegetable food gives a greater 
proportion of feculent matter, and, when exficcated by 
the flomach and intettines, is more apt to ftagnate, and 
produce flow-belly and coitivenefs, than animal flimu- 
lating food; which, before it comes to the great guts, 
where ftoppage is made, has attained a putrefactive 
tendency, and gives a proper flimulas : and thus thofe 
who are coftive from the ufe of vegetables, when they 
have recourfe to animal food are in this refpeét better. 

Il}. Ln the blood-vefféls. ‘They both give a blood of 
the fame kind, but of different quality. Animal food 
gives it in greater quantity, being in great part, as the 
expreffion is, convertible in fuccum et fanguineum, and of 
eafy digeftion; whereas vegetable is more watery, 
and contains a portion of unconquerable faline matter, 
which caufes it to be thrown out of the body by fome 
excretion. Animal food affords a more denfe ftimula« 
ting elaftic blood than vegetable ; ftretching and’ cau- 
fing a greater refiltance in the folids, and again excis 
ting their flronger aGiion.. It has been fuppofed, that 
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acefcency of vegetable food is carried into the blood- 
veffels, and there exerts its effeéts; but the tendency 
of animal fluids is fo ftrong to alkalefcency, that the 
exiftence of an acid acrimony in the blood feems very 
improbable. Animal food alone will foon produce 
an alkalefcent acrimony; and if a perfon who lives 
entirely on vegetables were to take no food for a few 
days, his acrimony would be alkalefcent. 

IV. Weare next to take notice of the quantity of 
nutriment thefe different foods afford. Nutriment is 
of two kinds: the fir repairs the wafte of the folid 
fibres; the other fupplies certain fluids, the chief of 
which is oil. - Now, as animal food is eafier converted, 
and alfo longer retained in the fyitem, and as it con- 


tains a greater proportion cf oil, it will afford both - 


kinds of nutriment more copioufly than vegetables. 

V. Lally, As to the different degrees of per/pirabi- 
lity of thefe foods. ‘This is not yet properly determined. 
Sanétorius conftantly fpeaks of mutton as the moft 
perfpirable of all food, and of vegetables as checking 
perfpiration. This is a confequence of the different 
ftimulus thofe foods give to the ftomach, fo that per- 
fons who live on vegetables have not their perfpivation 
fo fuddenly excited. In time of digeftion, perfpira- 
tion is ftopped from whatever food, much more fo from 
cooling vegetables. Another reafon why vegetables 
are lefs perfpirable is, becaufe their aqueo-faline juices 
determine them to go off by urine, while the more per- 
fetly mixed animal food is ‘more equally diffufed over 
the fyftem, and fo goes off by perfpiration. Hence 
Santorius’s accounts may be underftood; for vege- 
table aliment is not longer retained in the body, but 
moftly takes the courfe of the kidneys. Both are 
equally perfpirable in this refpe@, viz. that a_per- 
fon living on either, returns once a-day to his ufual 
weight ; and if we confider the little nourifhment of 
vegetables, and the great tendency of animal food to 
corpulency, we mut allow that vegetable is more 
quickly perfpired than animal food. 

. As to the gueftion, Whether man was originally de- 
figned for animal or vegetable food, fee the article 
Carnivorous. 

With regard to the effe&ts of thefe foods on men, it 
mutt be obferved, that there are no perfons who live 
entirely on vegetables. The Pythagoreans themfelves 
eat milk; and thofe who do fo moftly, as thefe Py- 
thagoreans, are weakly, fickly, and meagre, labour- 
ing under a conf{tant diarrhoea and feveral other dif- 
eafes. None of the hardy, robuft, live on thefe; but 
chiefly fuch as gain a livelihood by the exertion of their 
mental faculties, as (in the Eaft Indies) fators and 
brokers ; and this method of life is now confined to 
the hot climates, where vegetable diet, without incon- 
venience, may be carried to great excefs. Though it 
be granted, therefore, that man is intended to live an 
thefe different foods promifcuoufly, yet the vegetable 
fhould be in very great proportion, Thus the Lap- 
landers are faid to live entirely on animal food; but 
this is contradicted by the beft accounts; for Linneus 
fays, that befides milk, which they take four, to’ ob- 
viate the bad effects of animal food, they ufe alfo calla, 
menyanthes, and many other plants, copioufly. So 
there is no inttance of any nation living entirely either 
on vegetable or animal food, though there are indeed 


fome who live particularly on one or other in the great- 
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eft proportion. In the cold countries, ¢. g. the inha- 
bitants live chiefly on animal food, on account of the 
rigour of the feafon, their {maller perfpiration, and little 
tendency to putrefa¢ction. 


Of more importance, however, is the following than ~ 


the former queltion, viz. Jn what proportion animal and 
vegetable food ought to be mixed ? 

1. Animal food certainly gives moft flrength to. 
the fyftem. It is a known aphorifm of San@orius, 
that pondus addit robur ; which may be explained from 
the impletion of the blood-veffels, and giving a proper 
degree of tenfion for the performance of dtrong ofcil- 
lations. Now animal food not only goes a greater 
way in fupplying fluid, but alfo gives the fluid more 
denfe and elaftic. The art of giving the utmoft ftrength 
to the fyftem is beft underftood by thofe who breed 
fighting cocks. ‘lhefe people raife the cocks to a cer- 
tain weight, which muft bear a certain proportion to 
the other parts of the fylem, and which at the fame 
time is fo nicely proportioned, as that, on lofing a few 
ounces of it, their ftrength is very confiderably im- 
paired. Dr Robinfon of Dublin has obferved, that 
the force and weight of the fyftem ought to be deter- 
mined by the largenefs of the heart, and its proportion 
to the fyftem: for a large heart will give large blood- 
veffels, while at the fame time the vifcera are lefs, par- 
ticularly the liver; which laft being increafed in fize, 
a greater quantity of fluid is determined into the cel- 
lular texture, and lefs into the fanguineous fyftem. 
Hence we {ee how animal food gives ftrength, by fill- 
ing the fanguiferous veflels. What pains we now be- 
{tow on cocks, the ancients did on the Athlete, by 
proper nourifhment bringing them to a great degree of 
ftrength and agility. It is faid that men were at firtt 
fed on figs, a proof of which we have from their nu- 
tritious quality: however, in this refpe&t they were 
foon found to fall far fhort of animal food ; and thus. 
we fee, that men, in fome meafure, will work in pro- 
portion to the quality of their food. The Englith la- 
bour more than the Scots ; and wherever men are ex- 
pofed to hard labour, their food fhould be animal. A- 
nimal food, although it gives ftrength, yet loads the 
body ; and Hippocrates long ago: obferved, that the 
athletic habit, by a {mall increafe, was expofed to the 
greateft hazards. Hence it is only proper for bodily 
labours, and entirely improper for mental exercifess 
for whoever would keep his mind acute and penetra- 
ting, will exceed rather on the fide of vegetable food. 
Even the body is oppreffed with animal food; a full 
meal always produces dulnefs, lazinefs, and yawning 5 
and hence the feeding of gametfters, whofe mind mutt 
be ready to take advantage, is always performed by 
avoiding a large quantity of animal food. Farther, 
with regard to the ftrength of the body, animal food 
in the firlt ftlage of life is hardly neceffary to give 
ftrength : in manhood, when we are expofed to aétive 
{cenes, it is more allowable ; and even in the decline 
of life, fome proportion of it is neceffary to keep the 
body in vigour. ‘There are fome difeafes which come 
on in the decay of life, at lealt are aggravated by it ; 
among thefe the moft remarkable is the gout. This, 
when it is in the fyflem, and does not appear with in- 
flammation in the extremities, has pernicious effects 
there, attacking the lungs, ftomach, head, &c. Now 
to determine this to thé extremities, a large proportion 
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of animal food is neceffary, efpecially as the perfon is 
" commonly incapable of much exercife. 

Animal food, although: it gives ftrength, is yet of 
many hazards to the fyltem, as it produces plethora and 
all its confequences. Asa ftimulus to the ftomach and 
to the whole fyftem, it excites fever, urges the circu- 
lation, and promotes the perfpiration. The fyftem, 
~ however, by the repetition of thefe ftimuli, is foon worn 
out ; and a man who has early ufed the athletic diet, 
is either early carried off by inflammatory difeafes, or, 
if he takes exercife {ufficient to render that diet falutary, 
fuch an accumulation is made of putrefcent fluids, as in 
his after-life lays a foundation for the moft inveterate 
chronic diftempers. Therefore it is to be queftioned, 
whether we fhould defire this high dezree of bodily 
ftrength, with all the inconveniences and dangers at- 
‘tending it. Thofe who are chiefly employed ia mental 
refearches, and not expofed to too much bodily labour, 
dhould always avoid an excefs of animal food. There 
is a difeafe which feems to require animal food, viz. 
the hyfieric or hypochondriac ; and which appears to 
‘be very much a-kin to the gout, affe&ing the alimen- 
tary canal. All people affeGted with this difeafe are 


much difpofed to acefcency ; which fumetimes goes fo. 


tar, that no other vegetable but bread can be taken in, 
without occafioning the worft confequences. Here then 
we are obliged to prefcribe an animal diet, even to thofe 
-of very weak organs; for it generally obviates the fymp- 
toms. However, feveral inflances of. {curvy in excefs 
have been produced by a long-contitiued ufe of this 
-ditt, which it is always unlucky to be obliged to pre- 
‘deribe ; and when it is abfolutely neceffary to prefcribe, 
it fhould be joined with as much of the vegetable as 
poffible, and when a cure is performed we thould gra- 
-dually recur to that again. 

2. Next, let us confider the vegetable diet. "The chief 
inconveniency of this is difficulty of affimilation ; which, 
showever, in the vigorous and exercifed, will not be li- 
able to occur. In warm climates, the affimilation of 
vegetable aliment is more eafy, fo that there it may be 
more ufed, and when joined to exercife gives a pretty 
tolerable degree of ftrength and vigour; and though 
the general rule be in favour of animal diet, for giving 
itrength, yet there are many inilances of its bein 
remarkably produced from vegetable. Vegetable diet 
has this advantage, that it whets the appetite, and that 
we can hardly fuffer from a full meal of it. Befides 
the diforders it is liable to produce in the prime viz, 
and its falling fhort to give ftrength, there feem to be 
no bad confequences it can produce in the blood-vef- 
fels ; for there is no inftance where its peculiar acri- 
mony was ever carried there, and it is certainly lefs 
_putrifiable than animal food; nor, without the utmoft 
indolence, and a fharp appetite, does it give plethora, 
-or any of its confequences : fo that we cannot here but 
conclude, that a large proportion of vegetable food is 
ufeful for the generality of mankind. 

There is no error in this country more dangerous, 
or more common, than the neglect of bread: for it is 
the fafeft of vegetable aliment, and the be't corre@or 
of animal food; and, by a large proportion of this 
alone, its bad confequences, when ufed in a hypochon- 
driac ftate, have been obviated. The French appa- 
rently have as much animal food on their tables as the 
Britons; and yet, by a greater ufe of bread and the 
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dried acid fruits, its bad effeGs ere prevented; and 
therefore bread ‘fhould be particularly ufed by the 

Englifh, as they are fo voracious of animal food. Ve- 
getable food is ndt only néceffary to fecure health, but 
long life: and, as we have faid, in infancy and youth 
we fhould be confined. to it moftly; in-manhood, and 
decay of life, ufe animal food ; and, near the end, ve- 
getable again. 

There {ts another queftion much agitated, viz. What 
are the effetts of variety in food? Is it neceffary and al- 
lowable, or univerfally hurtful ? Variety of a certaia 
kind feems neceffary ; as vegetable and animal foods 
have their mutual advantages, tending to corre each 
other Another variety, which is very proper, is that 
of liquid and folid food, which fhould be fo managed 
as to temper each other; and liquid food, efpecially of 
the vegetable kind, is too ready to pafs off before it is 
properly affimilated, while folid food makes a long flay. 
But this does not properly belong to the queftion, 
whether variety of the fame kind is neceffary or pro- 
per, as in animal-foods, beef, fifth, fowl, &¢. It doth 
not appear that there is any inconvenience arifing from 
this mixture or difficulty of affimilation, provided a 
moderate quantity be taken. When any inconvenience 
does arife, it probably proceeds from this, that-one of 
the particular fubftances in the mixture, when taken 
by itfelf, would produce the /ame effedis ; and, indeed, 
it would appcar, that this effeét is not heightened by 
the mixture, but properly obviated by it. There are 
few exceptions to this, if any, ¢. g. taking a large pro- 
portion of acefcent fubftances with milk. The cold- 
nefs, &c. acidity, flatulency, &c. may appear; and it 
is poflible that the coagulum, from the acefcency of 
the vegetables, being fomewhat ftronger induced, may 
give occafion to too long retention in the ftomach, and 
to acidity in too great degree. Again, the mixture of 
fifh and milk often occafions inconveniences. The 
theory of this is difficult, though, from univerfal con- 
fent, it muit certainly be juft. Can we fuppofe that 
fifh gives occafion to fuch a coagulum as runnet? If 
it does fo, it may produce bad effects. Befides, fithes 
approach fomewhat to vegetables, in giving little fti- 
mulus ; and are accufed of the fame bad effe&s as 
thefe, vie. bringing on the cold fit of fever. 

- Thus much may be faid for variety. But it alfo 
has its difadvantages, provoking to gluttony ; this, 
and the art of cookery, making men take in more than 
they properly can digeft: and hence, perhaps, very 
juttly, phyficians have univerfally almoft preferred fim- 
plicity of diet; for, in {pite of rules, man’s eating will 
only be meafured by his appetite, and fatiety is fooner 
produced by one than by many fubftances. But this 
is fo far from being an argument againft variety, that 
it is one for it, as the only way of avoiding a full meal 
of animal-food, and its bad effects, is by prefenting a 
quantity of vegetables. Another mean of preventing 
the bad effects of animal-food, is to take a large pro- 


portion of liquid; and hence the bad effects of ani- 


mal-food are lefs felt in Scotland, on account of their 
drinking much with it, and ufing broths, which are at 
once excellent correétors of animal-food and preven- 
tives of gluttony. 


Witu regard to the differences between ANIMAL 
Foods, properly fo called, the firft regards their folubi- 
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* See the 
article 
-Breads 


‘yegetables, &c. 
‘extremely eafy, and thofe fubftances to be mott eafily 
‘broke down which are moft fubje& to putrefaGion. 
‘See Anaromy, n° 104. and Gastric Fuice. 
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lity, depending on a lax or firm texture of their diffe- 
rent kinds, 

I. Sorusiniry of animal food feems to deferve lefs 
attention than is commonly imagined; for there are 
many inflances of perfons of a weak ftomach incapable 
of breaking down the texture of vegetables, or even of 
diflolving a light pudding, to whom hung beef, or a 
piece of ham, was very grateful. and eafily digetted. 


None of the theories given for the folution of animal-: 


food in the human ftomach feem to have explained 
that procefs fufficiently. Long ago has been difcarded 
the fuppofition of an active corrofive menftruum theres 
and alfo the doétrine of trituration, for which, indeed, 
there feems no mechanifm in the human body; and, 
till lately, phyficians commonly agreed with Boerhaave 
in fuppefing nothing more to be neceffary than a wa- 
tery menftrnum, moderate heat, and frequent agita- 
tion.’ This will account for folution in fome cafes, but 
not entirely. Let us try to imitate it out of the body 
with the fame circumflances, and in ten times the time 
in which the food is diffolved in the ftomach we fhall 
not be able to bring about the fame changes. Take 
the coagulated white of an egg, which almoft every 
body can eafily digeft, and yet no artifice fhall be able 
to diffolve it. Hence, then, we are led to feek another 
caufe for folution, wz. fermentation; a notion, indeed, 
formerly embraced, but, on the introdu@ion of me- 


-chanical philofophy, induftrioufly banifhed, with every 


other fuppofition of that procefs taking place at all in 
the animal economy. : 

. Many. of the ancients imagined:this fermentation to 
be putrefactive. But this we deny, as an acid is pro- 
duced; though hence the fermentation might be rec- 
koned the vinous, which, however, feems always to be 
morbid. Neither, indeed, is the fermentation purely 
acetous, but modified by putrefcence ; for Pringle has 


vobferved, that animal-matters raifeand even expede 


the acetous procefs. ‘The fermentation, then, in the 
ftomach is of a mixed nature, between the acetous and 
putrefaétive, mutually modifying each other; though, 
indeed, in the inteftines, fomewhat of the putrefactive 
feems to take place, as may be obferved from the 


flate of the feces broke down, and from the little dif- 


pofition of fuch fubftances to be fo, which are not 
liable to the putrefactive procefs, as the firmer parts of 
Upon this view folution feems to be 


But folution alfo depends on other circumftances, 
and hence requires a more particular regard. 

1. There is a difference of folubility with refpe& to 
the manducation of animal-food, for which bread is ex- 
tremely neceflary, in order to keep the more flippery 
parts in the mouth till they be properly comminuted*. 
From want of proper manducation perfons are fubje& 
to eructations ; and this more frequently from the 


‘firm vegetable foods, as apples, almonds, &c. than. trom 


the animal, though, indeed, even from animal food, 
yery tendinous, or {wallowed in unbroken maffes, fuch 
fometimes occur. Manducation is fo much conneéted 
with folution, that fome, froma imperfe@ly performing 
that, are obliged to belch up their food, remanducate 
it, and fwallow it again before the ftomach can dif- 


folve it, or proper nourishment be extrafted. Another 
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proof of our regard to folubility, is our rejecting the 
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firmer-parts of animal-food, as bull-beef, and generally. sie sane 


carnivorous animals. ‘ 

2. Its effets wit regard to folubility feem alfo to 
be the foundation of our choice between fat and san, 
young and old meats... In the /ean, although’ perhaps: 
a fingle fibre might be fufficiently tender, yet thefe, 
when collected in fafciculi, are very firm and compact, 
and of difficult folution ; whereas in the fat there is a 


" greater number of veffels, a greater quantity of juice, 


more interpofition of cellular fubftance, and confe- 
quently more folubility.. Again, in young animals, 
there is probably the fame number of fibres as in the 
older, but thefe more connected: whereas, in the 
older, the growth depending on the feparation of 
thefe, and the increafe of veflels and cellular fubftance, 
the texture is lefs firm and more foluble; which quas 
lities, with regard to, the ftomach, are at that time 
too increafed, by the increafed alkalefcency of the ani- 
mal. To this alfo may be referred our choice of ca+ 
ftrated animals, viz. on account of their difpofition to 
fatten after the operation. } 

3. It is with a view to the folubility, that we make 
a choice between meats recently killed, and thofe 
which have been kept for fome time. 
meat is killed, the putrefactive procefs begins; which 
commonly we allow to proceed for a little, as that 
procefs is the moft. effe€tual breaker down of animal 
matters, and a great affiftance to folution. The length 
of time during which meat ought to be kept, is pro- 
portioned to the meat’s tendency to undergo the pu- 
trid fermentation, and the degree of thofe circum- 
ftances which favour it: Thus, in the torrid zone, 
where meat cannot be kept above four or five hours, 
it is ufed much more recent than in thefe northern 
climates. 

4. Boiled or roafted meats create a difference of fo- 
lution. 
between the fibres, approximate them more to each 
other, and render them of more difficult folubility ; 
which is increafed too by the extraétion of the juices,, 
which are much more alkalefcent than the fibres: but 
when we want to avoid the ftimulus of alkalefcent 
food, and the quick folution, as in fome cafes of dif- 
eafe, the roailed is not.to be chofen. Of roafted meat 
it may be afked, which are more proper, thofe which 
are moft or leaft roafted? That which is leaft done is 
certainly the moft foluble: even raw meats are more 
foluble than dreffed, as Dr Cullen was informed by a 
perfon who from neceffity was obliged, for fome time, 
to eat fuch. But at the fame time that meats little 
done are very foluble, they are very alkalefcent; fo 
that, wherever we want to avoid alkalefcency in the 
prime via, the moft rodfted meats fhould be chofen: 
Thofe who throw away the broths of boiled meat do 
very improperly ; for, befides their fupplying a fluid, 
from their greater alkalefcency they increafe the folu- 
bility. of the meat. Here we fhall obferve, that! pure 
blood has been thought infoluble. Unidoubtedly it is 
very nutritious ; and though out of the body, like the 
white of eggs, it feems very infoluble, yet, like that 
too, in the body it is commonly eafily digefted. Mo- 
fes very properly forbad it the Ifraelites, as in warm 
countries it is highly alkalefcent; and even here, 
when it was ufed in igreat quantity, the {curvy was 
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By boiling we extra& the juices interpofed — 
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more frequent : -but toa moderate ufe of it, in thefe 
climates, no fuch objeétion takes place. 

5. Solubility is varied from another fource, viz. vil- 
eidity of the juice of aliment. Young animals, then, 
appear more foluble than old, not only on account of 
the compaction and firmnefs of texture in the latter, 
but alfo their greater vifcidity of juice. And nothing 
is more common, than to be longer opprefled from a 
full meal of veal, than from the fame quantity of beef, 
&c. Upon account, too, of their greater vifcidity of 
juice, are the tendinous and ligamentous parts of ani- 
mals longer retained than the purely mufcular, as well 
as on account of their firmnefs of texture. Even fithes, 
whofe mufcular parts are exceedingly tender, are, on 
account of their gluey vifcofity, longer of folution in 
the flomach. - And eggs, too, which are exceedingly 
nourifhing, have the fame effet, and cannot be taken 
in great quantity‘ For the ftomach is peculiarly fen- 
fible to gelatinous fubftances; and by this means has 
nature perhaps taught us, as it were by a fort of in- 
ftinét, to limit-ourfelves in the quantity of fuch, nutri- 
tive fubftances. 

6. With regard to folution, we muft take in the oils 
of animal food; which, when tolerably pure, are the 
leaft putrefcent part of it, and, by diminifhing the co- 
hefion of the fibres, render them more foluble. On 
this laft account is the lean of fat meat more eafrly. dif- 
folved than other lean. But when the meat is expo- 
fed to much heat, this oil is feparated, leaving the fo- 
lid parts lefs eafily foluble, and becoming itfelf empy- 
reumatic, rancefcent, and of difficult mixture in the 
ftomach. Fried meats, from the reafons now given, and 
baked meats, for the fame, as well as for the tenacity 
of the pafte, are preparatiens which diminifh the folu- 
bility of the food.. From what has been faid, the pre- 
paration of food by fattening it, and keeping it for 
fome time after killed, although it may adminifter to 
gluttony, -will yet, it muft be confeffed, increafe the 
folution of the food. . 

If. The fecond difference of animal-food is with re- 
gard to ALKALESCENCY. 

Of this we have taken a little notice already under 
the head of Solubility. 

1, From their too great alkalefcency we commonly 
avoid the carnivorous animals, and the fere; and 
choofe rather the granivorous.- Some birds, indeed, 
which live on infects, are admitted into our food; 
but no man, without nau/ea, can live upon thefe alone 
for any length of time. Frifhes, too, are an exception 
to this rule, living almoft univerfally on each other. 
But in thefe the alkalefcency does not proceed fo far ; 
whether from the vifcidity of their juice, their want of 
heat, or fome peculiarity in their economy, is not eafy 
to determine. 

2. Alkalefcency is determined by difference of age. 
The older animals are always more alkalefcent than the 
young, from their continual progrefs to putrefaCtion. 
Homberg always found, in his endeavours to extract 


“ an acid from human. blood, that more was obtained 


from the young than fromthe old animals. . 

3. A thisd circumftance which varies the alkalefcen- 
cy of the food, is the wildnefs or tamenefs of the ani- 
mal ; and this again feems to depend on its exercife. 
Dr Cullen knew a gentleman who was fond of cats for 
food: but Me always ufed to feed. them on vegetable 
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food, and kept them~-from exercifes; and in the fame 
manner did the Romans rear up their rats; whea in- 
tended for food. In the fame way the flefh of the 
partridge and the hen feems to be much the fame; 
only, from its being more on the wing, the one is more 
alkalefcent than the other. Again, tame animals are 
commonly ufed without their blood; whereas the wild 
are commonly killed in their blood, and upon that ac- 
count, as well as their greater exercife, are more alka- 
lefcent: i) O80 

4. The alkalefcency of food may be determined from 
the quantity of volatile falt it affords. The older the 
meat is, it is found to give the greater proportion of 
volatile falt. c 

5. The alkalefcency of aliment may alfo, in fome 
meafure, be determined from its colour, the younger 
animals being whiter and lefs alkalefcent. We alfo 
take a mark from the colour of the gravy poured out, 
according to the rednefs of the juices judging of the 
animal’s alkalefcency. _ 

6. The relifh of food is found to depend much on its 
alkalefcency, as does alfo the flimulus it gives and the 
fever it produces in the fyftem. Thefe effeéts are alfo 
complicated with the vifcidity of the food, by which 
means it is longer detained in the ftomach, and the want 
of alkalefcency fupplied. 

Having mentioned animal food as differing in folu- 
bility and alkalefcency, which often go together in the 
fame fubjeét, we come to the third difference, viz. 

Ifl. Quantity of Nutriment. Which is either ab- 
folute or relative: abfolute with ref{pe@ to the quanti~ 
ty it really contains, fufficient powers being given to 
extradt it; relative, with refpe@ to the aflimilatory 
powers of thofe who ufe it. . The abfolute nutriment 
is of fome confequence ; but the relative, in the robuft 
and healthy, and except in cafes of extraordinary 
weaknefs, may, without much inconvenience, be dif- 
regarded. In another cafe is the quantity of nourith- 
ment relative, viz. with regard to its per/pirability ; 
for if the food is foon carried off by the excretions, it 
is the fame thing as if it contained a lefs proportion of 
nourifhment. For, giving more fluid, that which is 
longer retained affords moft; and, for the repair of the 
folids, that retention alfo is of advantage. Now, gela- 
tinous fubftances are long retained; and befides, are 
themfelves animal fubitances diffolved: fo that, both 
abfolutely and relatively, fuch fubftances are nutri- 
tious. Of this kind are eggs, fhell-fih, &c. In a- 
dults, though it is difputed whether their folids need 
any repair, yet, at any rate, at this period, fluid is 
more required; for this pupofe the alkalefcent foods 
are moit proper, being moft eafily diffolved. They are, 
at the fame time, the moft perfpirable ; on one hand 
that alkalefcency leading to difeafe, while on the other 
their perfpirability obviates it. Adults, therefore, as 
writers juftly obferve, are better nourifhed on the al- 
kalefcent ; the young and growing, on gelatinous. 
foods. All this leads to a comparifon of young and 
old meats; the firft being more gelatinous, and the laft 
more alkalefcent. ‘This, however, by experience, is 
not yet properly afcertained. Mr Geoffroy is the on- 
ly perfon who has been taken up with the analyfis of . 
foods. See Memoires de ? Academie, Yan. 1731 & 17326 
His attempt was certainly laudable, and in fome re- 
{pets uflefully performed ; but, in general, his experi- 

ments, 
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ments were not fufficiently repeated, nor are indeed 
fufficiently accurate. He has..not been on his guard 
againit the various circumftances which affect meats; the 
cow-kind liking a moift fucculent herbage, which is not 
to be got in warm climates; while the theep are fond of 
a dry food, and thrive beft there. Again, fome of his 
experiments feem contradi€tory. He fays, that veal 
gives more folution than beef, while lamb gives lefs 
than mutton, which is much to be doubted. . If both 
he and Sanétorius had examined Englifh beef, the re- 
fult probably would have been very different as to its 
perfpirability, &c. Befides, Mr Geoffroy has only 
analyfed beef and veal when raw; has made no proper 
circumftantial comparifons between quadrupeds and 
birds ; and has examined thefe laft along with their 
bones, and not their mufcles, &c. by themfelves, as 
he ought to have done, &c. Ifa fet of experiments 
of this kind were properly and accurately performed, 
they might be of great ufe; but, at prefent, for the 
purpofe of determining our prefent fubjeGt, we mutt 
have recourfe to our alkalefcency, folubility, &c. 

IV. The fourth. difference of animal foods is, The 
Nature of the Fivivs they afford. ‘The whole of this 
will be underftood from what has been faid on alkalef- 
cency ; the fluid produced being more or lefs deafe 
and {timulating, in proportion as that prevails. 

V. The fifth difference of animal.foods is with re- 
{pect to their 

Perspirasitiry. The fum of what can be faid on 
this matter is this, that fuch foods as promote an ac- 
cumulation of fluid in our veffels, and difpofe to ple- 
thora, are the leaft perfpirable, and. commonly give 
moft ftrength ; that the more alkalefcent foods are the 
moft perfpirable, though the vifcid and lefs alkalefcent 
may attain the fame property by long retention in the 
fyftem.. The authors on perfpirability have determi- 
ned the perfpiration of foods as imperfe@ly as Mr Geof- 
froy has done the folubility, and in a few cafes ouly. 
We mutt not lay hold on what Sanétorius has faid on 
the perfpirability of mutton, becaufe he has not exa- 
mined in the fame way other meats in their perfe& 
ftate; far lefs on what Keil fays of oyflers, as he him- 
felf was a valetudinarian, and confequently an unfit fub- 
je&t for fuch experiments, and probably of a peculiar 
temperament. 

As to the effe&s of Foop on the Minp, we have 
already hinted at them above. It is plain, that deli- 
cacy of feeling, livelinefs of imagination, quicknefs of 
apprehenfion, and acutenefs of judgment, more fre- 
quently accompany a weak ftate of the body. ‘True it 
is, indeed, that the fame ftate is liable to timidity, 
fiuQuation, and doubt; while the ftrong have that 
fteadinefs of judgment, and firmnefs of purpofe, which 
are proper for the higher and more active fcenes of 
life. ‘The moft valuable ftate of the mind, however, 
appears to refide in fomewhat lefs firnmnefs and vigour 
of body. Vegetable aliment, as never over-diftending 
the veflels or loading the fyftem, never interrupts the 
ftronger motions of the mind ; while the heat, fulnefe, 
and weight, of animal food, are an enemy to its vigo- 
rous efforts. Temperance, then, does not fo much con- 
fift in the quantity, for that always will be regulated 
by our appetite, as in the quality, viz. a large propor- 
tion of vegetable aliment. 

A conitderable change has now taken place in the 
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articles made ufe of as food by the ancients, by fubfti-. 


] FOO 


tuting, inftead of what were then ufed, particularly of 
the vegetable kind, a number of more bland, agreeable, 
and nutritive juices. ‘The acorns and nuts of the pri- 
mitive times have given way to a variety of {weeter fa- 
rinaceous feeds and roots. To the malvaceous tribe of 
plants fo much ufed by the Greeks and Romans, hath 
fucceeded the more grateful fpinach; and to the blite, 
the garden orach. ‘The rough borage is fupplanted by 
the acefcent forrel; and afparagus has banifhed a num- 
ber of roots recorded by the Roman writers under the 
name of bulbs ; but Linneus is of opinion, that the 
par{nip has undefervedly ufurped the place of the fkirret. 
The bean of the ancients, improperly fo called, being 
the roots as well as other parts of the nymphea nclumboy 
or Indian water-lily, is f{uperfeded by the kidney-bean. 
The garden rocket, eaten with and as an antidote a- 
gainit the chilling qualities of the lettuce, is banifhed 


-by the more agreeable crefs and tarragon; the apium 


by the meliorated celery ; the pompion, and others of 
the cucurbitaceous tribe, by the melon; and the fu- 
mach berries, by the fragrant nutmeg. The filphium, 
or fuccus Cyrenaicus, which the Romans purchafed 
from Perfia and India at a great price, and is thought 
by fome to have been the afafetida of the prefent time, 
is no longer ufed in preference to the alliaceous tribe. 

To turn from the vegetable to fome-of the animal 
fubftitutes, we may mention the carp among fifhes as 
having excluded a great number held in high eftima- 
tion among the Romans.. The change of oil for but- 
ter; of honey for fugar ; of mulfa, or liquors made of 
wine, water, and honey, for the wines of modern 
times; and that of the ancient zythus for the prefent 
improved malt liquors; not to mention alfo the callida 
of the Roman taverns, analogous to our tea and coffee. 

Foon of Plants. See Acricutture, n° 1—6. and 
Prants 3; alfo the article Composrs. 

FOOL, according to Mr Locke, is a perfon who 
makes falfe conclufions from right principles ; whereas 
a madman, on the contrary, draws right conclufions 
from wrong principles. See Foury. 

Fooz-Stones, in botany. See Orcuis. 

FOOSHT, an ifland in the Red Sea; fituated, ac- 
cording to the obfervations of Mr Bruce, in N. Lat. 
15° 59’ 43”. It is defcribed by him as about five miles 
in length from north to fouth, though only nine in 
circumference. It is low and fandy in the fouthera 
part, but the north rifes in a black hill of inconfider- 
able height. It is covered with a kind of bent-grafs, 
which never arrives at any great length by reafon of 
want of rain and the conftant browzing of the goats. 
There are great appearances of the black hill having 
once been a volcano; and near the north cape the 
ground founds hollow like the .Solfaterra in Italy. 
There are a vaft number of beautiful fifth met with up- 
on the coafts, but few fit for eating; and our traveller 
obferved, that the moft beautiful were the moft noxious 
when eaten; none, indeed, being falutary food except- 
ing thofe which refembled the fifh of the northern feas. 
There are many beautiful fhell-fith, as the concha ve- 
neris, of feveral colours and fizes; fea-urchins, &c. 
Spunges are likewife found all along the coaft. There 
are alfo pearls, but neither large nor of a good water ; 
in cenfequence of which they fell at no great price. 
Thev are produced by a {pecies of bivalve fhells. Se- 
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the coaft. They aré turrtéd upon their faces and funk 
into the ftones, as into a pafte, the ftone being raifed 
all about them in fuch a manner as to cover thé edge 
of the fhell ; “ a proof (fays’ Mr Bruce) that this ftone 
muft fome time lately have been foft or liquefied : for 
had it been long ago, the fun and air would have worn 
the furface of the fhell; but it feems perfectly entire, 
and is fet in that hard- brown rock as the {tone of a 

“ring is in a golden chafing.””—The water in this ifland 
is very good. : 

The inhabitants of Foofht are poor fifhermen of a 
fwarthy colour; going naked, excepting only a rag 
about their waift. They have no bread but what they 
procure in exchange for the fith they'catch. What 
they barter in this manner is caled feajan. But befides 
this they catch another fpecies, which is flat, with a 
jong tail, and the {kin made ufe of for fhagreen, of 
which the handles of knives and fwords aré. made. 
‘There is a {mall town on the ifland, confifting of about 
30 huts, built with faggots of bent grafs or fpartum, 
fupported by a few fticks, and thatched with grafs of 
the fame kind of which they are built. 

FOOT, a part of the body of moit animals whereon 
the ftand, walk, &c. See Anatomy, n° 63. 

' Foor, in the Latin and Greek poetry, a metre or 
meafure, compofed of a certain number of long and 
fhort fyllables: 

- Thefe feet are commonly reckoned 28: of which fome 
‘are fimple, as confifting of two or three fyllables, aud 
therefore called difjMabic or trifyllabic feet; others are 
compound, confifting of four {fyllables, and dre’ there- 
fore called tetrafyllabic feet. 


The diffyllabic feet are four in number, vie. the py? 


thichius, {pondeus, iambus, and trocheus. See Pye- 
RHICHIUS, &c. 
‘ The trifyHabic feet are eight in number, oz. the 
daQylus, anapeftus, tribrachys, moloffus, amphibra- 
ehys, amphimacer, bacchius, and antibacchius. See 
Dactyu, &c. 

The tetrafyllabie are in numbet 16, viz. the pro- 
cléeufmaticus, difpondeus, choriambus, antifpaftus, dii- 
ambus, dichoreus, tonicus a majore, ionicus a minore, 
épitritus primus, epitritus fecundus, epitiitus tertius, 
épitritus quartus, pxon primus, pon fecundus, peon 
tettius, and pzon quartus. Seé ProcreusmAticus, 
&e. 

Foor is alfo a long meafure confifting of 12 inches. 

Geometricians divide the foot into 10 digits, and the 
digit into 10 lines. 
| Foor-Halt, the name of a partievlar difordér inci- 
det to fheep. It takes its fource from ‘an infe@, 
which, when it comes to’a certain maturity, refembles 
a worm of two, three, or four inches in length. ‘The 
firt appearance of the malady is, when the fheep gives 
figns of being lame, which incteafes to fo high a degree 
as to prevent grazing ; when, what with want of fuf- 
ficient food and pain, the poor animal faffers greatly, 
and lingers’ till it dies a natural death, if not properly 
attended to, by extratting the infe€&t or worm; the 
fooner the better, as it is very eafily performed. 

‘ As foon as the latnenefs is perceived; lét the foot 
‘that is lame’ be examiried between the clofe of the 


Se. ee 
Foot. -veral large fhélls, from the fith named bifer, are met 
with upon ftones of ten or twelve tons weight along’ 
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claws, and it will be found that in the cin where the 


clofe {éparates is a {mall hole (not natural), thtough — Fobte. 
which the infe&t, when yet fmall, gets its entrance, on 


and by degrees has worked itfelf upwards along the 
leg, between the oatward fkin and bone, and obtains 
its latgeft magnitude. : Proportionally it finds its néu- 
rifiment, and is left undifturbed. This worm mutt be 
extracted by moving the claws backward and forward 
in contrary directions ; and it will not bé long before 
the under part of the worm makes its appearance at 
the above mentioned finall hole, and continuing the 
fame operation of moving thé claws, the whole worin 
will work itfelf out ; which is better than whén’ at its 
firft appearance it fhould be drawn out with danger of 
breaking off, and part of it fhotld rémain in the 
fheep’s leg, and by its rotting there may be hurt- 
ful. ‘This eafy and fimple operation will be found ef- 
fetual without any other kind of application whatever, 
nature herfelf curing the charinél which the worm had 
made along the leg. 

It is obferved, this malady is in fome years more 
prevalent than in others, partictilarly in wet feafons 
than in dricr; more obferved to begin in fpring and 
autumn than in fummer and winter ; notwithftanding, 


what with fnow, &c. fheep fuffer mote by the wet in - 


winter than in any of the other feaférs (poffibly it is 
not then the feafon for this fort of infeét). In high 
healthy grounds, the fheep are lefs liable to it than in 
low marfhy and meadow grounds: .from all which cir- 
cumftances it may be fuppofed, that this infe@t, in its 
firft ftaté, has for its mott natural element either the 
earth, water, or air; and only gets accidentally be- 
tween the clofe of the élaws of the fheep, and 
finds there what is fufficient for ifs riourifhment and: 
fecurity. 

Foor Square, is the fame meafuré both in breadth 
and length, containing 144 {quare or fuperficial inches. 
' Cubic or Solid Foor, is the fame meafuré ip all the 
three dimenfions, length, breadth, and depth or thick-. 
nefs, containing 1728 cubic inches. ° ; 

Foor of a Horfe, in the manége, the extremity of 
the leg, from the coronet to the lower part of the hoof. 

Foor-Level, among artificers, aa infturument that 


ferves as a foot-rule, a fquare, and a level. See Levet,. 


Ruce, and Squarg. 


FOOTE (Saniuel, Efq;), the modern Ariltopha-- 


nes, was born at Truro, in Corawalf; and was defcended- 


from a very aticient family. His father was meniber 


of parliament for Tiverton, in Devonfhire; and enjoyed 


the poft. of commiffioner of the prize. office and fine- 


contract. His mother was heirefs of the Dinely aid’. 


Goodéré families. In confequence of a fatal mifun- 
deritanding between her two brothers, Sir John Dinely 


Goodere, Bart. and Samuel Gooderé, Efq; captain of | 
his majefty’s thip the Ruby, which énded in the death . 


of both, a corifiderable part of the Goodere eftate, 


which was better than foool. per arinum, defcénded to . 


Mr Foote. 


He was educated at Worceftér college, Oxford, - 


which owed its foundatioi to Sir Thontas Cookes 
Winford, Bart. a fecond coufin of éur author’s. Ov 
leaving the univerfity, he conimenced fludent of law in 
the Temple ; but aa the drynefs of this ftudy did not 
fuit the livelinefs. of his genius, he {oon ae: 
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Foote. “He married’a young lady of a good family and fome 


~~ fortune; but their tempers not agreeing, a perfect 


-Janched into all the 


fortune. 
made his firft appearance in the character of Othello. 
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harmony did not lows fubfit between them. He now 

afhionable foibles. of the age, ga- 
ming not excepted; and ina few yéats fpent his whole 
His neceffities led him to the tlage, and he 


He next performed Fondlewife with much more ap- 
plaufe ; and this, indeed, was ever after one of his ca- 
pital parts. He attempted Lord Foppington likewife, 
but pradently gave it up, But as Mr Foote was never 
a capital a€tor in thé plays of others, his falary was 
very unéqual to his gay and extravagant turn ; and he 
outraéted debts which forced him to take refuge with- 
in the vergé of the court. On this occafion, he relie- 
ved his neccflities by the following ftratagem. Sir 
Fr—s D1— had long been his intimate friend, and 
had diffipated his fortuné by fimilar extravagance. 
Lady N-ff-u P—I-t, who was likewife an intimate ac- 
quaintance of Foote’s; and who was exceeding rich, 
was fortunately at tat time bent upon a matrimonial 
fcheme. Foote ftrongly recommended to her to con- 
fult upon this momentous affair the conjurer in the Old 
‘Bailéy, whom he réeprefented as aman of furprifing 
4kill and pénetration: He employed an acquaintance 
of Kis own’ to perfonate the conjurer; who depicted 
Sir Fr—s D—1—1 at fall length; deéfcribed the time 
when, the place where, and the drefs in which fhe 
would fé¢é him. The lady was fo ftruck with the coin: 
cidehce of évery circumftance, that fhe married D—I—1 
in a féw days. For this fervice Sir Francis fettled an 
amiuity upon’ Foote ; and this enabled him once more 
to emerge from obfcurity. 

In 1747 he opened the little theatre in the Hay- 
rarket, taking upon himfelf the double character of 
author and performer; and appeared in a dramatic piece 
of his own compofing, called the Diverfions ;of the 
‘Morning. This piéce confifted of nothing more than 
the exhibition of feveral characters well known in real 
life; whofe manner of converfation and expreffion this 
‘author very happily hit off in the diction of his drama, 
and ftill more happily repréfented on the flage, by an 
€xaGt and moft dmazing imitation, not only of the man- 
‘iér and tone of voice, but even of the very perfons, of 
thofé whoth he miténded to take off. In this perform- 
aricé, a'certain phyfician, Dr L---n, well known for 
the oddity and fingularity of his appearance and con- 
vérfation, and the celebrated’ Chevaliér Taylor, who. 
«wag at that tithe inthe Height of his popularity, were 
Titade objédts: of Foote’s ridicule; the latter, indeed, 
Very defervedly ; and, in the concluding part of his 


_ fpeechy under the charaéter of a: theatrical .direCtor, 
‘Mr Foote took off, with great humour and atcuracy, - 


the feveral, ftyles of ating of every principal performer 
othe Englith ftage. 
with fome oppofition from the civil magiftrates’ of 
Wefttiinfter, under the fanction’ of. the a@- of _parlia- 


 qferit’ for limiting the number of playhoufés, aswell 
ae froth’ the jealoufy of on¢.of the managers of Drury-- 


lane playhoufe ; but the author being’ patronized by 


‘many of the priticipal nobility, did other perfons of - 


‘dittinG@ion; this oppolition. was over-ruled : and’ having 
altered the title of his performance, Mr Foote proceed- 
ed, without further mhodleltation, to’ give Tea in a Morn- 


ing ta his frieeids, and reprefetited it through.a run. of. 
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40 mornings to crowded and fplendid audiences. Foote: 


This performaiice at firft met. 
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The enfuing feafon he produced another piece of the 
fame kind, which he called n Audion of Pidures. In 


this performancé:he introduced feveral new and popu- 


lar chara€ters; particularly Sir Thomas de Veil, then 
the acting juftice of peace for Weftminfter, Mr Cock 
the celebrated auCtioneer, and the equally famous ora- 
tor Henley. ‘his piece alfo had a very great run... 
++His Knights, which was the produce of the enfuing:; 
feafon, was a’ performance of fomewlat more dramatic 
regularity: but ftill, although his plot and characters « 
feemed lefs immediately perfonal, it was apparent that. 
he kept fome particular real perfons ftrongly in his eye - 
in the performance ; and the town took upon them- 
felvés to fix then where the refemblance appeared to~ 
be the moft ftriking.—Thus Mr Foote continued from 
timé to time to fele&, for the entertainment of the - 
public, fuch charaéters, 'as well general as indivi- 
dual, as feemed moft likely to engage their attention... 
His dramatic pieces, exclufive of the interlude called: 
Piety in Pattens, ave as follow: Tatte, The Knights, . 
The Author, The Englifhman in Paris, The Englifh- 
man réturned from Paris, The Mayor of Garrat, The- 


Liar, The Patron, The Minor, The Orators, The ~ - 


Commiffary, The Devil upon Two Sticks; The Lame ~ 
Lover, Fhe Maid of Bath, The Nabob, The Cozeners, - 
The Capuchin, The Bankrupt, and an unfinifhed co-- 
medy called’ The Slanderer:—AHl thefe works aré only 
to be ranked among the petites pieces of the theatre... 
In the execution they aré fomewhat loofe, negligent, _ 
and unfinifhed ; the plots are often irregular, and the 
cataitrophes not alwa'ys conclufive : but, with all thefé 
déficiencies, they contain moré ftrength of character, .. 
more ftrokes of keen fatire, and more: touches fof — 
temporary humour, than’ are to’ be found in the wri- - 
tings of any other modern dramatift: Even the lant - 
guage fpoken by his characters, incorrétt as it may 
fometimes feem, will on’ a clofer éxamination be found 
entirely dramatical; as it abounds: with thofe natural - 
minutiz of expreffion which frequently form: thé very 
bafis of chara¢ter, arid which render it the trueft mirror = 
of the converfation of the times in’ which he wrote. 

Tn the year 1766, being 6n a party of pleafure with « 
the late duke of York,. lord Mexborough, and Sir . 
Francis Deélaval, Mr Foote had’ the misfottune to’ break ~ 
his lég, by a'fall from his horfe ; in .confequence of © 
which, he was compelled to’ undergo an’ amputation. - 
This accident fo’ fenfibly affe¢red the’ duke, that he - 
thade a point of obtaining fot Mr Foote a patent for ~ 
life ; whereby he was allowed to perform, at the little - 
theatre in the Haymarket, from the rsth of May to the = 
1sth of September every year. - 

He now. bécanie a greater favourite of: the town = 
than ever: his' very laughable pieces, with his more - 


laughable pérformance, conttantly filled his houfe; and ~ 
his receipts were fome. feafons almoft incredible: Par- 


fimiorly was. never a’ vice to be aferibed to Mr Foote ; = 
his hofpitdlity and generolity were .éver conf{picuous 5 
le was vifited by the firft nobility, and he was. fome- 
times honoured even by royal guefts;- 

The attack made upon his chara&tet by one: of his = 
domeitics, whom he had difmiffed for mifbehaviour, is « 
too well known to’ be particularized here. Suffice it 
to fay, he was honoukably acquitted of that charge : = 
but it is beli¢ved by fome, that the fhock which he re- 


céived. = 
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ceived from it accelerated his death; others pretend, 


' that his literary altercation with a certain then duchefs, 


or rather her agents, much affeéted him, and that from 
that time his health declined. Ic is probable, however, 


_ that his natural volatility of {pirits could fearcely fail to 


_been found in adults. 


fupport him againft all impreffions from either of thefe 
quarters. 

Mr Foote, finding his health decline, entered into 
an agreement with Mr. Colman, for his patent of the 
theatre ; according to which, he was té receive from 
Mr Colman L.1600 per annum, befides a ftipulated fum 
whenever he chofe to perform. Mr, Foote made his 
appearance two or three times in fome of the moft ad- 
mired charaCters ; but being fuddenly affeed with 
a paralytic ftroke one night whilft upon the ftage, he 
was compelled to retire. He was advifed to bathe ; 
and accordingly repaired to Brightelmitone, where he 
apparently recovered his former health and {pirits, and 
was what is called the fiddle of the company who refort- 
ed to that agreeable place of amufement. A few weeks 
before his death, he returned to London; but, by the 
advice of his phyficians, fet out with an intention to 
{pend the winter at Paris and. in the fouth of France. 
He had got no farther than Dover, whem he was fud- 
denly attacked by another ftroke of the palfy, which 
in a few hours terminated his exiftence. He died on 
the 21ft of O&ober 1777, in the 56th’year of hisage, 
and was privately interred in the cloifters of Weftmin- 
fter abbey. 

FOP, probably derived from the vappa of Horace, 
applied in the firft fatire of his firft book to the wild 
and extravagant Nevius, is ufed among us to denote a 
perfon who cultivates a regard to adventitious orna- 


‘ment and beauty to excefs. 


FORAMEN, in anatomy, a name given to feveral 
apertures or perforations in divers parts of the body ; 
as, 1. The external and internal foramina of the cra- 
nium or fkull. 2. The foramina in the upper and lower 
jaw. 3. Foramenlachrymale. 4. Foramen membrane 
tympani. 

Foramen Ovale, an oval aperture or paflage through 
the heart of a foetus, which clofes up after birth. It 
arifes from the coronal vein, near the right auricle, 
and paffes diretly into the left auricle of the heart, fer- 
ving for the circulation of the blood in the feetus, till 
fuch time as the infant breathes, and the lungs are o- 
pen ; it being generally reckoned one of the tempo- 


. rary parts of the foetus, wherein it differs from an a- 


dult ; although almoit all anatomifts, Mr Chefelden ex- 
cepted, affure us, that the foramen ovale has fometimes 
See Forerus. 

FORBES (Patrick), bifhop of Aberdeen, was 
born in 1654, when the affairs of the church of 
Scotland were in much confufion; to the fettlement 
of which he greatly contributed. As chancellor of the 
univerfity of Aberdeen, he improved that feat of learn- 
ing by repairing the fabric, augmenting the library, and 
reviving the profefforfhips. He publifhed a Commentary 
on the Revelations, at London, in 1613; and died. in 
1635. 

aah (John), the fon of Patrick, but of much 
more extenfive learning than his father, was perhaps 
excelled by none of his age, which will be allowed by 
thofe who read his Hiflorical and Theological Inftitutes. 
He was bifhop of Aberdeen; but was expelled by the 
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Covenanters, aud forced to fly beyond fea. He conti- 
nued in Holland two years; and, upon his return, lived 
private on his eftate at Corfe, until he died in 1648. 
An edition of all his works was printed in two vols fo- 
lio at Amfterdam in 1703. ay 

Forses (William), a learned bifhop of Edinburgh, 
born in 1585. His ill-health and the anti-epifcopal 
difpofition of the Scots, confined him chiefly to a reti- 
red hfe : but when Charles I. in 1633, founded an e- 
pifcopal church at Edinburgh, he thought none more 
worthy to fill the fee than Mr Forbes; who, how- 
ever, died three months after his confecration, in 
1634. Though very able and learned, he publithed 
nothing ; but wrote a treatife to pacify controver= 
fies, which was printed at London 24 years after hig 
death. 

Forses (Duncan, Efg; of Culloden), -was born ia 
the year 1685. In his early life, he was brought up 
in a family remarkable for hofpitality ; which, per- 
haps, led him afterwards to a freer indulgence in focial 
pleafures. His natural difpofition inclined him to the 
army : but; as he foon difcovered a fuperior genius, 
by the advice of his friends he applied himfelf to let- 
ters. He direéted his ftudies particularly to the civil 
law ; in which he made a quick progrefs, and in 1709 
was admitted an advocate. From 1722 to 1737, he 


rgprefented in parliament the boroughs of Invernefs, 


ortrofe, Nairn, and Forres. In 1725, he was made 
king’s advocate ; and Lord Prefident of the Court of 
Seffion in 1737. In the troubles of 1715 and 1745 
he efpoufed the royal caufe; but with fo much pru- 
dence and moderation did he condu@ himfelf at this 
delicate conjuncture, that not a whifper was at any 
time heard to his prejudice. _ The glory he acquired in 
advancing the profperity of his country, and in con- 
tributing to re-eftablifh peace and order, was the only 
reward of his fervices. He had even impaired, and al- 
moft ruined, his private fortune in the caufe of the 
public ; but government did not make him the {mallet 
recompenfe. The minifter, with a meannefs for which 
it is difficult to account, defired to have a ftate of his 
difburfements. He was fo much thocked at the rude- 
nefs of this treatment, that he left the minifter with- 
out making any reply. Throughout the whole courfe 
of his life he had a lively fenfe of religion, without the 
leaft taint of fuperftition ; and his charity was extend- 


ed to every fect and denomination of religionifts indif- _ 


criminately. . He was well verfed in the Hebrew lan- 


guage; and wrote, in a flowing and oratorial ftyle, . 


concerning religion natural and revealed, fome impor- 
tant difcoveries in theology and philofophy, and con- 
cerningthe fources of incredulity, He died in 1747, 
in the 62d year of his aze; and his works have fince 
been publifhed in two volumes oétavo. : 


FORCE, in philofophy, denotes the caufe of the 


change in the ftate of a body, when, being at reft, it 


begins to move, or has a motion. which is either not 
uniform or not direct. While a body remains in the 
fame ftate, either of reft or of uniform and re@tilinear 


motion, the caufe of its remaining in fuch a ftate is, in 


the nature of the body, and it cannot be faid that any 
extrinfic force has ated on it.. This internal caufe or 
principle is called inertia. 

Mechanical forces may be reduced to two: forts ; 
one of a body at reft, the other of a body in motion. 
3 ; The 
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The force of a body at reft, is that which we con- 


ceive to be in a body lying ftill on a table, or hanging 


by a rope, or fupported by a f{pring, &c. and this is 
called by the names of preffure, tenfion, force, or vis mors 
tua, folicitatio, conatus movendi, conamen, &c. 'To this 
clafs alfo of forces we muft refer centripetal and centri- 
fugal forces, though they refide in a body in motion ; 
becaufe thefe forces are homogeneous to weights, pref- 
fures, or tenfions of any kind. ; 

The force of a body in motion is a power refiding 
in that body fo long as it continues its motion; by 
means of which it is able to remove obftacles lying 
in its way; to leffen, deftroy, or overcome the force 
of any other moving body, which meets it in an oppo- 
fite diretion ; or to furmount any dead preffure or re- 
fiftance, as tenfion, gravity, fri€tion, &c. for fome 
time ; but which will be leflened or deftroyed by fuch 
refiftance as leffens or deftroys the motion of the bo- 
dy. This is called moving force, vis motrix, and by 
fome late writers vis viva, to diftinguifh it from the 
vis mortua {poken of before; and by thefe appellations, 
however different, the fame thing is underftood by all 
mathematicians ; namely, that power of difplacing, 
of withftanding oppofite moving forces, or of overco- 
ming any dead refillance, which refides in a moving 
body, and which, in whole or in part, continues to 
accompany it, fo long as the body moves. See Me- 
CHANICS. d 

We have feveral curious as well as ufeful obferva- 
tions in Defagulier’s Experimental Philofophy, con- 
cerning the comparative forces of men and horfes, and 
the beft way of applying them. A horfe draws with 
the greateft advantage when the line of direétion is le- 
vel with his breait ; in fuch a fituation, he is able to 
draw 200 lb. eight hours a-day, walking about-two 
miles and an half an hour. And if the fame horfe is 
made to draw 2401b. he can work but fix hours a-day, 
and cannot go quite fo faft.- On a carriage, indeed, 
where friction alone is to be overcome, a middling 
horfe will draw 1000 lb. But the beft way to try a 
horfe’s force, is by making him draw up out of a well, 
over a fingle pulley or roller ; and in fuch a cafe, one 
horfe with another will draw 2oolb. as already ob- 
ferved. 

Five men are found to be equal in ftrength to one 
horfe, and can, with as much eafe, pufh round the ho- 
rizontal beam of a mill, in a walk 40 feet wide; 
whereas three men will do it in a walk only 19 feet 
wide. 

The worft way of applying the force of a horfe, is 
to make him carry or draw up hill: for if the hill be 
fleep, three men will do more than a horfe, each 
man climbing up fafter with a burden of 100 |b. 
weight, than a horfe that is loaded with 300 lb. a 
difference which is owing to the pofition of the parts 
of the human body being better adapted to climb than 
thofe of a horfe. 

On the other hand, the beft way of applying the 
force of a horfe, is an horizontal dire&tion, wherein a 
man can exert leaft force: thus a man, weighing 140 lb. 
and drawing a boat along by means of a rope coming 
ever his fhoulders, cannot draw above 27 Ib. or exert 
above one-feventh part of the force of a horfe employed 
to the fame purpofe. 

The very beft and. moft effe€tual pofture in a. man, 


hey 


ym & 

is that of rowing ; wherein he not only aéts with more 
mufcles at once for overcoming the refiftance, than in 
any other pofition; but as he pulls backwards, the 
weight of lus body affifts by way of lever. See Defa- 
guliers, Exp. Phil. vol.i. p. 241. where we have fe- 
veral other obfervations relative to force acquired by 
certain pofitious of the body, from which that author 
accounts for moft feats of ftrength and activity. See 
alfo a Memoire on this fubje& by M. de la Hire, in 
Mem. Roy. Acad. Sc. 1629; or in Defaguliers, Exp. 
&c. p. 267, &c. who has publifhed a tranflation of 
part of it with remarks, ~ 

Force, in law, fignifies any unlawful violence of- 
fered to things or perfons, and is divided into fimple 
and compound. Simpk force is what is fo committed, 
that it has no other crime attending it; as where a 
perfon by force enters on another’s poffeffion, without 
committing any other unlawful a&. Compound ‘forces, 
is where fome other violence is committed with fuch: 
an act which of itfelf alone is criminal; as if one en- 
ters by force into another’s houfe, and there kills a per- 
fon, or ravifhes a woman. There is likewife a force 
implied in law, as in every trefpafs, refcue, or diffei- 
fin, and an aQual force with weapons, number of per- 
fons, &c.—Any perfon may lawfully enter a taverny: 
mn, or victualling-houfe; fo may a landlord his te- 
nant’s houfe to view repairs, &c. But if, in thefe 
cafes, the perfon that enters commits any violence or 
force, the law will intend that he entered for that 
purpofe. 

FORCEPS, in furgery, &c. a pair of fciffars for 
cutting off, or dividing, the flefhy membranous parts’ 
of the body, as occafion requires. See SurcEry. 

FORCIBLE enrry, is a violent and a@tual entry: 
into houfes or lands ; and a forcible detainer, is where 
one by violence with-holds the poffeffion of lands, &c. 
fo that the perfon who has.a right of entry is barred,, 
or hindered, therefrom. 

At common law, any perfon that hada right to en- 
ter into lands, &c. might retain poffeflion of it by: 
force. But this liberty being abufed, to the breach: 
of the peace, it was therefore found neceflary that the 
fame fhould be reftrained: Though, at this day, he 
who is wrongfully difpoffeffed of goods may by force 
retake them. By ftatute, no perfons fhall make an en- 
try on any lands or tenements, except where it is given: 
by law, and in a peaceable manner, even tho’ they have 
title of entry, on pain of imprifonment: and where 
a forcible entry is committed, juftices of peace are 
authorized to view the place, and enquire of the force 
by a jury, fummoned by the fheriff of the county; and 
they may caufe the tenements, &c. to be reftored, and 
imprifon the offenders till they pay a fine. Likewife a 
writ of forcible entry lies, where a perfon feifed of 
freehold, is by force put out thereof. 

Forciste Marriage, of a woman of eftate, is felony. 


Force’ 


i 
Forcible, 


For by the ftatute 3 H. 7. c. 2. itis enaGed, “ That Facob?s 
if any perfons fhall take away any woman having lands Zaw Dia) 


er goods, or that is heir-apparent to her anceftor, by 


force,.and againft her will, and marry or defile her; the 
takers, procurers, abettors, and receivers, of the wo- 
man taken away againft her will, and knowing the 
fame, fhall be deemed principal felons; but as to pro- 
curers and acceffories, they are, before the offence be: 
committed, to be excluded the benefit of clergy, by 


39? 


eForcible, 3g Eliz.'c.9. The indi€tment on the flatute 3 
«Forcig. is exprefely to fet forth, that the woman taken away 
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had lands or goods, or was heir apparent ; and alfo 
- that fhe was mariied or defiled, becaufe no other cafe 
is within the flatute; and it ought to allege that the 
taking was for lucre. ‘It is no excufe that the wo-. 
man at firft was taken:away-with her confent: for if 
fhe afterwards. refufe: to continue with the offender, 
-and be forced againft her will, fhe may from that time 
properly be faid to be taken againft her'will ; and it 
‘is not material whether a woman fo taken away be at 
Jat married or defiled with her own confent or not, if 
fhe were under force at the time;'the offender being 
-in both cafes equally within the words of the aét. 
~ Thofe-perfons who, after the fat, receive the of- 
‘fender, .are but acceffories after the offence, according 
~to the rules-of common Jaw ; and thofe that are only 
“privy to the‘damage, but not parties to the forcible ta- 
“king away, are not within the a&, H. P. C. 119. 
A man may be indi&ed for taking away a woman by 
force in another country ; for the continuing of the 
“force in any country, amounts to a forcible taking 
“there. bid. Taking away any woman-child under 
the age of 16 years and unmarried, out of the cuftody 
and without the confent of the father or guardian, &c. 
the offender fhall fuffer fine and imprifonment ; and if 
the woman agrees to any contract of matrimony with 
fuch perfon, the fhall forfeit her eftate during life, to 
“the next of kin to whom the inheritance fhould de- 
f{cend, &c. Stat.4 &5. P& M.c.8. This isa force 
-againft the parents: and an information will lie for fe- 
ducing a young.man or woman from their parents, a- 
-gainft their confents, in order to marry them, &c. See 
MarriaGeE. 
FORCING, in gardening, 2 method of producing 
ripe fruits from trees before their natural feafon. The 
method of doing it is this: A wall fhould be ereéted 
-ten feet high; a border mutt. be marked out on the 
fouth fide of it,’ of about four feet wide, and fome 
ftakes mutt be faftened into the ground all along the 
edge of the border ; thefe fhould be four inches thick. 
They are intended-to reft the glafs lights upon, which 
-are to flope backwards to the wall, to fhelter the fruit 
as there fhall be eccafion ; and there mult be, at each 
~end, a door to open either way, according as the wind 
“blows. The frame fhould be made moveable along the 
wall, that when a tree has been forced one year, the 
frame may be removed to another, and fo on, that the 
<trees may each of them be forced only once in three 
~years, at which rate they will laft a long time. They 
emuft be always well-grown trees that are chofen for 
forcing ; for young ones are foon deftroyed, and the 
fruit that is produced from them is never fo well tatt- 
ed. The fruits moft proper for this management are 
--the avant or {mall white nutmeg, the albemarle, thé 
early newington, and the brown nutmeg peaches; Mr 
_ Fairchild’s carly, and the elrugo and newington nec- 
‘tarines ; the mafculine apricot, and the may-duke and 
may cherry. For grapes, the white and black {weet- 
water are the propereft; and of goofeberries the Dutch 
white, the Dutch early green, and the walnut goofe- 
‘berry; and the large Dutch white and large Dutch 
xed currants. 
. The dung, before it is put to the wall, fhould be 
aid together in.a heap for five or fix days, that It ma 
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heat uniformly through ; and when thus prepared ‘it 
mutt be laid four feet thick at the bafe of the wall, 
and go floping up till it is two feet thick at the top. 
It muf he laid at leaft within three or four inches of 


the top of the wall; and when it finks, as it will fink, 


two or three feet, more dung muft be laid on; for 
the firft heat will do little more than juft {well the 
bloffom-buds. The covering the trees with glaffles 
is of great fervice; but they thould be taken off to 
admit the benefit of gentle fhowers to the trees, and 
the doors at the ends thould be either left entirely o- 
pen, or one or both of them opened, and a mat hung: 
before them, at once to let the air circulate and keep 
off the frofts. ; 

The dung is never to be applied till towards the end 
of November ; and three changes of it will be fuffi- 


‘cient to ripen the cherries, which will be very fine in 


February. As to the apricots, grapes, neCtarines, 
peaches, and plums, if the weather be milder, the 
glafles are to be opened to let in funfhine or gentle 
fhowers. 

If a row or two of {carlet {trawberries be planted at. 
the back of the frame, they will ripen in February or 
the beginning of March ; the vines will bloffom in A+ 
pril, and the grapes will be ripe in June. 

It fhould be carefully obferved, not to place early: 
and late ripening fruits together, becaufe the heat ne- 
ceffary to force the late ones will be of great injury to 
the early ones after they have fruited. 

The mafculine apricot will be ripe in the begin- 
ning of April, the early ne¢tarines will be ripe about: 
the fame time, and the forward fort of plums by the 
latter end of that month. Goofeberries will have fruit 
fit for tarts in January or February, and will ripen in 
March; and currants will have ripe fruit in April. 

The trees need not be planted fo diftant at thefe 
walls as at others, for they do not fhoot fo freely as in 
the open air; nine feet afunder is fufficient. They 
fhould be pruned about three weeks before the heat is 
applied. 

Forcina, in the wine trade, a term ufed by thewine- 
coopers for the fining down wines, and rendering them 
fit for immediate draught. The principal inconvenience 
of the common way of fining down the white-wines by 
ifinglafs, and the red by whites of eggs, is the flownefs 
of the operation; thefe ingredients not performing 
their office in lefs than a week, or fometimes a fort- 
night, according as the weather proves favourable, 
cloudy or clear, windy or calm: this appears to be 
matter of conftant obfervation. But the wine-merchant 
frequently requires a method that fhall, with certainty, 
make the wines fit for tafting in a few hours. A me- 
thod of this kind there is, but it is kept in a few 
hands a valuable fecret. Perhaps it depends upon a 
prudent ufe of a.tartarized f{pirit of wine, and the 
common forcing, as occalion is, along with gypfum, 
as the principal; all which are to be well ftirred as 
bout. in wine, for half an hour before it is fuffered ta 
relt. 

FORDOUN (John of), the father of Scottith hi- 
ftory, flourifhed in the reign of Alexander III. to. 
wards the end of the 13th century. But of his life 
‘there is nothing knoyrn with certainty, though there 
was not a monaltery that poffefied mot copies of his 
work. The firlt five books of the hiftory which bears 


his 
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tions by different perfons. A manufcript in vellum of 
this hiftorian is in the library of the univerfity of Edin- 
burgh. : 

- FORDWICH, a town of Kent, called in the 
Doomfday-Book “ the little Borough of Fordwich,” 


isa member of the port of Sandwich, and was ancient- - 


ly incorporated by the ftyle of the Barons of the town 
of Fordwich, but more lately by the name of the mayor, 
jurats, and commonalty, who enjoy the fame privileges 
as the cinque-ports. This place is famous for excellent 
trouts in its river Stour. 

FORDYCE (David), an elegant and learned wri- 
ter of the prefent age, was profeflor of philofophy in 
the Marifchal-college, Aberdeen. He was originally 
defigned for the miniftry ; to prepare himfelf for which 
was the whole aim of his ambition, and for a courfe of 
years the whol€ purpofe of his ftudies. How well, he 
was qualified to appear in that character, appears from 
his ‘* Theodorus, a dialogue concerning the art of 
preaching.” After having finifhed this work, he went 
abroad on his travels, in order to obtain frefh ftores of 
knowledge: but after a fuccefsful tour through feveral 
parts of Europe, he was unfortunately caft away in a 
ftorm on the coaft of Holland. Befides the above 
work, he wrote Dialogues on Education, 8vo, and a 
Treatife of Moral Philofophy publifhed in the Precep- 
tor. The third edition of his Theodorus was publith- 
ed in London, after his untimely death, by his brother 
the Rev. Mr James Fordyce, an eminent diffenting mi- 
nifter, in 1755. 

FORE, applied to a fhip, denotes all that part of 
a fhip’s frame and machinery which lies near the ftem. 

Fore and aft is ufed for the whole fhip’s length, or 


* from end to end. ~ 


FORECASTLE of a Suir, that part where the 
foremaft ftands. It is divided from the reft by a bulk- 
head. , 
_ FOREIGN, fomething extraneous, or that comes 
from abroad. The word is formed from the Latin 


fores, * doors;” or foris, “ out of doors;” or fo- - 


rum, ** market,” &c.- 
Foreign minifter, foreign prince, foreign goods, &c. 


are thofe belonging to other nations. See Mini- 

STER; CGC. 

. Foreign to the purpofe, fignifies a thing remote ot 

impertinent. ma 
Forercn, in the Englifh law, is ufed in various fig- 

nifications. Thus, , 


Foreien Attachment, is an attachment of the goods 
of foreigners found within a city or liberty, for the fa- 
tisfa€tion of feme citizen to. whom the foreigner is in- 
debted ; or it fignifies an attachment of a foreigner’s 
money in the hands of another perfon. 

Forzrcn Kingdom, a kingdom under ‘the dominion 
of a foreign prince. ' 

At the inftance of an ambaflador or conful, any of- 
fender again{t the laws hete may be fent for hither from 
a foreign kingdom to which he hath fled. And, 
where a ftranger of Holland, or any foreign coun- 
try, buys goods at London, for inftance, and there 
zives a note under his hand for payment, and then 
oes away privately into Holland; in that cafe, the 
filler-may have a ‘certificate from the lord mayor,. on 
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Fordwich his name were written by him: the reft were fabrica- 
ed from materials left by him, and from new collec-. 
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the proof of the fale and delivery of fuch goods, where- 


upon a procefs will be executed on the party in Hol- 
land. 


Foreigtt 


Foreland. 


Forzren Oppofer, or Appofer, an officer in the ex- © 


chequer that oppofes or makes a charge on all fheriffs, 
&c.. of their green wax; that is to fay, fines, iffues, 
amerciaments, recognizances, &c. 

Forztcn Plea, fignifies an objeétion to the judge of 
the court, by refufing him as incompetent, becaufe the 
matter in queftion is not within his jurifdiction. 

Forzien Seamen, ferving two years on board Bri- 

tith fhips, whether of war, trade, or privateers, du- 
ring the time of war, fhall be deemed natural-born fub« 
jeans. 
FOREIGNER, the natural-born fubje& to fome 
foreign prince. 
_ Foreigners, though made denizens, or naturalized, 
are difabled to bear any office in government, to be of 
the privy-council, or members of parliament, &c. This 
is by the acts of the fettlement of the crown. Such 
perfons.as are not freemen of a city or corporation, are 
alfo called foreigners, to diftinguifh them from the 
members of the fame. 

FOREJUDGER, in, law, fignifies a judgment 
whereby one is deprived or put by a thing in queftion. 

To be forejudged the court, is where an officer or at- 
torney of any court is expelled the fame for malprac¢ 
tice, or for not appearing to an action on a bill filed 
againft him, &c. And where an attorney of the com- 
mon-pleas is fued, the plaintiff’s attorney delivers the 
bill to one of the criers of the court, who calls the at- 
torney defendant, and folemnly proclaims aloud, that, 
if he does not appear thereto, he will be forejudged : 
likewife a rule is given by the fecondary for his appear 
ance: and if the attorney appears not in four days, 
then the clerk of the warrants {trikes fuch an attorney 
off the roll of attorneys; after which he becomes liable 
to be arrefted like any other perfon: but where an at- 
torney is forejudged, he may be reftored on clearing 
himfelf from his contumacy, and making fatisfation to 
the plaintiff, &c. 

FORELAND, or Foreness, in navigation, a 
point of land jutting out into the fea. 

North Forzranp, in the ifle of Thanet, Kent, of 


which it is the N. E. point, is the promontory afcer- | 


tained by aét of parliament to be the moft fouthern 
part of the port of London, which is thereby extended 
N. ina right line to the point called the Nafe on 
the coaft of Effex, and forms that properly called 
the Mouth of the Thames. A fea mark was ere&ted 
here by the Trinity-Houfe corporation..at the public 
expence, which is a round brick-tower, near 80 feet 
high. ‘The fea gains fo much upon the land here by 
the winds at S. W. that within the memory of fome 
that are living above 30 acres of land have ‘been loft 
in one place. All veffels that pafs on the fouth-fide 
of this head-land are faid to enter the Channel, which 
is the name for the narrow fea between England and 
France ; and-all the towns or harbours between Lon: 
don and this place, whether on the Kentifh or Effex 

fhore, are called members of the port of London. 
South Forerann, in Kent, a ‘head of land forming 
the eaft point of the Kentifh thore; and called South; 
in refpeét to its bearing from the other Foreland, 
which is about frx miles to the ‘north. - Its fituation 
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both, which would be a very dangerous road for fhips, 
did not this point break the fea off, that would other- 
~ wife come rolling up from the weit to the Flats or 
bank of fands, which for three leagues together and at 
about a league or a league anda half from the fhore 
run parallel with it, and are dry at low water; fo that 
thefe two capes breaking all the force of the fea on 

the S. E. and S. W. make the Downs accounted a 
good road, except when the wind blows exceflive hard 
from S. E. E. by N. or E. N. E. when fhips in the 
Downs. are driven from their anchors, and often run 
a-fhore, or are forced on the fands, or into Sandwich 
bay or Ramfgate pier. 

FORE- LOCKS, in the fea-language, little flat 
wedges made with iron, ufed at the ends of bolts, to 
keep them from flying out of their holes. 

FORE-MAST of a Suir, a large round piece of 
timber, placed in her fore- part or fore-caltle, and car- 
rying the fore-fail and fore-top-fail yards. - Its length 
is ufually 3. of the main-maft, and the fore-top-gallant- 
maft is $ the length of the fore-top. 

Foremast-iMen, are thofe on board a fhip that take 
in the top-fails, fling the yards, furl the fails, bowfe, 
trice, and take their turn at the helm, &c. © 

FOREST, in geography, a huge wood; or, a large 
extent of ground covered withtrees. The word is form. 
ed of the Latin forefa, which firft occurs in the capi- 
tulars of Charlemagne, and which itfelf is derived from 
the German /fro/, fignifying the fame thing. Spelman 
derives it from the Latin foris refat, by reafon forefts 
areoutoeftowns. Others derive forefla from feris, q. d. 
Forefta, quoad fit tuta flatio ferarum, as being a fafe fta- 
tion or abode for wild beaits. 

The Caledonian and Hercynian forefts are famous. 
in hiftory. The firft was a celebrated retreat. of the, 
ancient Piéts and Scots: The latter anciently occupied, 
the greateft part of Europe; particularly Germany, 
Poland, Hungary, &c. In Cefar’s time it extended 
from the borders of Alfatia and Switzerland fo Tran- 
fylvania ;_ and was computed 6o days journey long, and 
g broad: fome parts or cantons. thereof are {till re- 
maining. : 

‘The ancients adored forefts, and imagined a great 
part of their gods to refide therein : temples were fre- 
quently built in the thickeft forefts ; the gloom and 
filence whereof naturally infpire fentiments of devo- 
tion, and turn mens thoughts within themfelves, 

For the like reafon, the Druids. made forefts the 
place of their refidence, performed their facrifices, in- 
firuted their youth, and gave laws therein. 

. Forest, in law, is defined, by Manwood, a certain 
territory of woody grounds and fruitful paftures, pri- 
vileged for wild beafts and. fowls of foreft, chafe, and 
warren, to reft and abide under the prote€tion of the 
king, for his princely delight; bounded with. unre- 
moveable marks and' meres, either known by matter 
of record or prefcription ; seplenifhed with wild. beafts 
of venery or chafe, with great coverts of vert for the 
faid beafts; for prefervation and continuance whereof, 
the vert and venifon, there are certain particular laws, 
privileges, and officers. . 

Forefts are of fuch antiquity in England, that, ex- 
cepting the New-Foreft in Hamphhire, erected by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Hampton Court, erected by 
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Fore-locks is of great fecurity to. the Downs, the road between. 


Henry VIIL it is faid, that. there is no record or hi- Foret, 


ftory which makes any certain mention of their erec- 
tion, though they are mentioned by feveral writers and 
in feveral of our laws and flatutes. Ancient hiftorians 
tell us, ** that New-foreft was raifed by the deftruGtion, 
of 22 parifh-churches, and many villages, chapels, and 
manors, for the {pace of 30 miles together, which was 
attended with divers judgments on the polterity of 
William I. who ereéted it: for William Rufus was 
there {hot with an arrow, and before him. Richard the 
brother of Henry I. ; and Henry nephew to Robert, 
the eldeft fon of the Conqueror, did hang by the hair’ 
of the head in the boughs of the foreft, like unto Ab- 
falom.’? Blount. 

Befides the New-foreft, there are 68 other forefts in, 
England, 13 chafes, and more than. 709 parks: the 
four principal forefts are New-foreft on the fea, Shire- 
wood-foreft on the Trent, Dean-foreft on the Severn, 
and Windfor-foreft on the Thames. F 

A. foreft in the hands of a fubje€& is properly the: 
fame thing with a Cuase; being fubje& to the common: 
law, and not to the foreft-laws. Buta chafe differs ~ 


from a foreft, in that it is not inclofed ; and likewife,, 
that a man may have a chafe in another man’s ground 
as well as his own ; being indeed the liberty of keep- 
ing beafts of chafe, or royal game therein, protected: 
power of, 


even from the owner of the land, with a 
hunting them thereon. See Park. 

The manner of ere€ting a forett is thus: Certain com-. 
miffioners are appointed under the great feal, who view 
the ground intended for a foreft, and fence it round :. 
this commiffion being returned into chancery, the king 
caufeth it to be proclaimed throughout the county 
where the land lieth, that it is a forefl ; and prohibits 
all perfons from hunting there, without his. leave.. 
Though the king may ere&t a foreft on his own ground, 
and waite, he may not do it on the ground of other. 
perfons without their confent ; and agreements with 
them for that purpofe ought to be confirmed by. par- 
liament.. 

A foreft, ftri€tly taken, cannot be in the hands of 
any but the king; for no perfon but the king has 
power to grant a commiffion to be juftice in eyre of’ 
the foreft: yet, if he grants a foreft to a {ubjedt, and. 
that on requeft made in the chancery, that fubje&.and. 
his heirs fhall have juftices of the foreft, in which cafe: 
the fubje& has a foreft in: law. * 

A fecond property of a. foreft is, the courts thereof. 
See Worzsr- Courts, infra. > 

A third property is the officers belonging to it, as 
the juftices, warden, verderer, forefter, agiltor, regarder,. 
keeper, bailiff, beadle, &c. See the articles AcisTor, 
Baiuirr, Forester, &c. aay 

By the laws of the foreft, the receivers of trefpafles: 
in hunting, or killing of the deer, if they know them, 
to be the king’s property, are principal trefpaffers.. 
Likewife, if a trefpals be committed in a forell, and. 
the trefpafler dies, after his death, it may be punifhed: 
in the life-time of the heir, contrary to common law. 
Our Norman kings punifhed fuch as killed deer in any 
of their forefts with great feverity ; alfo in various man-. 
ners ; as by hanging, lofs of limbs, gelding, and put 
ting out eyes. By magna charta de forefta, it is ore 
dained, that no perfon fhall lofe life or member for kil-. 
ling the king’s deer in forefts, but fhall be fined ; " 
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if the offender has nothing to pay the fine, he fhall be 
imprifoned a year and a day; and then be delivered, if 
he-can give fecurity not to offend for the future, &c. 
9 Hen. III. ¢. 1. 

Before this ftatute, it was felony to hunt the king’s 
deer ; and by a late a¢t, perfons armed and difguifed, 
appearing in any foreft, &c. if they hunt, kill, or fteal 
any deer, &c. are guilty of felony. 9. Geo J. c. 22. 

He who has any licence to hunt in a foreft or chace, 
‘&c.gs to take care that he does not exceed his autho- 
rity ; otherwife he fhall be deemed a trefpafler from the 
beginning, and be punifhed for that fact, as if he had no 
licence. See further, the articles Game, and Game-Lar. 

Beafts of the foreft are, the hart, hind, buck, doe, 
boar, wolf, fox, hare, &c. The feafons for hunting 
whereof are as follow, viz. that of the hart and buck 
begins at the feaft of St John Baptift, and ends at 


‘Holy-rood day ; of the hind and doe, begins at Holy- 
‘rood, and continues till Candlemas ; of the boar, from 


Chriftmas to Candlemas ; of the fox begins at Chrift- 

‘mas, and continues till Lady-day ; of the hare at Mi- 

chaelmas, and lafts till Candlemas. aes es 
Forest- Courts, courts inftituted for the government 


‘of the king’s forefts in different parts of the kingdom, 


‘and for the punifhment of all injuries done to the king’s 
deer or venifon, to the vert or greenfwerd, and to the 
covert in which fuch deer are lodged. ‘Thefe are the 
‘courts of ATTACHMENTS, of ReGarp, of SWEINMOTE, 
and of Justicz-seat. 1. The court of attachments, 
woodmote, or forty-days court, isto be held before the 
verderors of the foreft once in every forty days; and 
is inftituted to inquire into all offenders againft vert 
‘and venifon : who may be attached by their bodies, 
if taken with the mainour (or maineuvre, @ manu) that 
is, in the very act of killing venifon, or ftealing wood, 
or in the preparing fo to do, or by frefh and immediate 
purfuit after the a@ is done; elfe they mutt be attach- 
ed by their goods. And in this forty-days court the 
foreflers or keepers are to bring in the attachments, or 
prefentments de wiridi et venatione ; and the verderors 
are to receive the famé, and to enrol them, and to 
certify them under their feals to the court of juftice- 
feat or fweinmote: for this court can only inquire of, 
but not conviét, offenders. 2. The court of regard, 
or furvey of dogs, is to be holden every third year for 
the lawing or expeditation of maftiffs ; which is done 
by cutting off the claws of the fore-feet, to prevent 
them from running after deer. No other dogs but 
maftiffs are to be thus lawed or expeditated, for none 
other were pefmitted to be kept within the precinéts 
of the foreft ; it being fuppofed that the keeping of 
thefe, and thefe only, was neceflary, for the defence of 
a man’s houfe. 3. The court of fweinmote is to be 
holden before the verderors, as judges, by the fleward 
‘of the fweinmote, thrice in every year ; the {weins or 
frecholders within the foreft compofing the jury. The 
‘principal jurifdi@ion of this court is, firft, to inquire 
iumto the oppreffions and grievances committed by the 


_officers of the foreft ; ‘* de /uper-oneratione foreftarorium, 


et aliorum minifirorum forefia ; et de eorum opprefionibus 
populo regis illatis :”? and, fecondly, to receive and try 


“prefentments certified from the court of attachments 
‘againft offences in vert and venifon.. And this court 


may not only inquire, but convict alfo; which con- 
wiction fhall be certified to the court of juftice-feat un- 
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der the feals of the jury; for this court cannot proceed 
to judgment. But the principal court is, 4. The court 
of juftice-feat, which is held before the chief juftice in 
eyre, or chief itinerant judge, capitalis juflitiartus in tti- 
nere, or his deputy ; to hear and determine all trefpaf- 
fes within the foreit, and all claims of franchifes, liber- 
ties, and privileges, and all pleas and caufes whatfoever 
therein arifing. It may alfo proceed to try prefent- 
ments in the inferior courts of the forefts, and to givé 
judgment upon conviction of the fweinmote. And 
the chief juftice may therefore, after prefentment 
made or indiétment found, but not before, iffue his 
warrant to the officers of the foreft to apprehend 
the offenders. ~ It may be held every third year; and 
40 days notice ought to be given of its fitting. This 
court may fine and imprifon for offences within the 
foreft, it being a court of record: and therefore a writ 
of error lies from hence to the court of king’s-bench, 
to rectify and redrefs any mal-adminiftrations of juf- 
tice; or the chief juftice in eyre may adjourn any 
matter of law into the court of king’s-bench. 
Forest- Laws, are peculiar laws different from the 
common law of England. Before the making of Char- 
ta de Forefla, in the time of king John and his fon 
Henry I1I. confirmed in parliament by 9 Henry III. 
offences committed therein were punifhed at the plea- 
fure of the king in the fevereft manner. By this char- 
ter, many forefts were difafforefted and ftripped of their 
oppreflive privileges, and regulations were made for 
the government of thofe that remained ; particularly, 
killing the king’s deer was made no longer a capital 
offence, but only punifhed by fine, imprifonment, or 
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abjuration of the realm: yet even in the charter there ~ 


were fome grievous articles, which the clemency of la- 
ter princes have fince by ftatute thought fit to alter 
per afifas forefta. 
ting to the foreft, voluntas reputabitur pro facto ; fo that 
if aman be taken hunting a deer, he may be arrefled 
as if he had taken a deer. 

Forest-Towns, mm geography, certain towns of 
Suabia in Germany, lying along the Rhine, and the 
confines of Switzerland, and fubjeét to the houfe of 
Auttria. 
Jenburg, and Waldfbut. 

FORE-srarp, an inftrument ufed at fea for taking 
the altitudes of heavenly bodies. The fore-flaf, called 
alfo cro/s-/faf, takes its denomination hence, that the 
obferver, in ufing it, turns his face towards the obje& ; 
in contradiftin@ion to the back-ftaff, where he turns 
his back to the object. . 

The fore or crofs ftaff, reprefented in Plate CKXCV. 
confifts of a ftraight fquare itaff, AB, graduated hke 
a line of tangents and four crofles or vanes, F F, EE, 
DD, CC, which flide thereon. ‘The firft and thorteft 
of thefe vanes, F F, is called the fen cro/s, or vane, and 
belongs to that fide of the inftrument whereon the di- 
vifions begin at three degrees and end atten. The 
next longer vane, EE, is called the thirty cro/s, belong- 
ing to that fide of the ftaff wherein the divifions begin 
at ten degrees and end at thirty, called the ¢hirty /cale. 
The next vane, DD, is called the fxty crofs, and be- 
longs to the fide where the divifions begin at twenty 
degrees and end at fixty. The laft and longeft, CC, 
called the ninety.crofs, belongs to the fide whereon the 
divifions begin at thirty degrees and end at ninety. 

Uuz2 - The 


And to this day, in trefpaffes rela- - 


Their names are Rhinefield, Seckingen, Lau- 


eee, Cea 


Fore taf - The great ufe of this inftrument isto take the height 
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of the fun and itars, or the diftance of two ftars: and 
the ten, thirty, fixty, or ninety croffes, are to be ufed 
according as thevaltitude is greater or lefs; that is, if 
the altitude be lefs than ten degrees, the ten crofs is to 
be ufed.; if above ten,’ but lefs than thirty, the thirty 
crofs is to be ufed, &c. Note, For altitudes greater 
than thirty degrees, this infrument is not fo conveni- 
ent as a quadrant or femicircle, 

To obferve an altitude by this inftrument.—Apply the flat 
end of the ftaff to your eye, and look at the upper end of 
the crofs for the centre of the fun or ftar, and at the 
lower end for the horizon: If you fee the fky inftead of 
the horizon, flide the crofs a little nearer the eye ; and if 
yow tee the fea inftead of the horizon, flide the crofs 
farther from the eye: and thus continue moving till 
you fee exactly the fun or flar’s centre by the top of 
the crofs, and the horizon by the bottom theftof. Then 
the degrees and minutes, cut by the inner edge of the. 
crofs upon the fide of the flaff peculiar to the crofs yeu 
ufe, give the altitude of the fun or ftar. 

If it be the meridian altitude you want, continue 
your obfervation as long as you find the altitude in- 
creafe, ftill moving the crofs nearer to the eye. By 
fubtrating the meridian altitude thus found from go 
degrees, you will have the zenith diftance. To work 
accurately, an allowance muft be made for the height 
of the eye above the furface of the fea, viz. for one 
Englith foot, 1 minute ; for 5 feet, 23; for 10 feet, 345 
for 20 feet, 5; for 40 feet, 7, &c. Thefe minutes 
fubtracted from the altitude obferved, and added to the 
zenith diftance obferved, give the true. altitude and 
zenith diftance. 

To obferve-_the diftance of two flars, or the moon’s di- 
france. from a flar, by the fore-fiag-—Apply the inftru- 
ment to the eye, and looking to both ends of the crofs, 
move it nearer or farther from the eye till you fee the 
two ftars, the one on the one end and the other on the 
other end of the crofs; then the degrees and minutes 
cut by the crofs on the fide proper to the vane in ufe 

ive the ftars diftance. 

FORESTALLER, a perfon who is guilty of fore- 
ftalling. See the next article. 

FORESTALLING, in law, buying or bargain- 
ing for any corn, «cattle, viétuals, or merchandife, in 
the way as they come to fairs or markets to be fold, 
before they get thither, with an intent to fell the fame 
again at a higher price. 

The punifhment for this offence, upon conviction at 
the quarter-feflions by two or more witnefles, is, for 
the firft time, two. months imprifonment and the lofs of 
the goods, or the value; for the fecond offence, the 
offender fhall be imprifoned fix months, and lofe double 
the value of the goods 5, for the third offence, he fhall 
fuffer imprifonment during the king’s pleafure, forfeit 
all his goods and chattels, and ftand on the pillory : 
but the ftatute does not extend to maltfters buying 
harley, or to badgers licenfed. 

FORESTER, a fworn officer of the foreft, ap- 
pointed by the king’s letters-patent, to walk the foreft 
at all hours, and watch over the vert “and venifon ;_ alfo 
to make attachments and true prefentments of all. tref- 
paffes committed within the foreft. 

If a man comes into a foreft in the night, a forefter 
cannot lawfully beat him before he makes fome_refitt- 
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ance; but in ‘cafe fuch a perfonrefills the forefter; he 
may juftify a battery. And a foretter fhall not be que- 
ftioned for killing \a trefpaffer that, after the peace 
cried: to ‘him, will not furrender himfelf, if it be not 
done on any former malice; though, where trefpaffers 
in a foreft, &c. do kill a perfon that oppofes them, it 
is murder in all, becaufe they were engaged in an un- 
lawful act, and therefore malice is implied to the per- 
fon killed. 

FORETHOUGHT-retony, in Scots law, figni- 
fies premeditated murder, See Murner. 

FORFAR, a parliament-town of Scotland, and ca- 
pital of the county of that name, fituated in N. Lat. 
56. 25. W.: Long. 2. 32. This town, with Dundee, 
Clipak, Perth, and St Andrew’s, jointly fend one mem» 
ber to the Britifh parliament. It ftands in the great 
valley of Strathmore that runs from Perth ‘north-eatt 
to the fea, almoft in a ftraight line, about 50 miles 
long and betwixt four and five miles broad, bordered 
on either fide by hills, rifing gently on the fouth fide, 
and on the north by the famous Grampians, a little 
more elevated. 

Though hiftory is filent as to the etymology of the 
name Forfar, yet we are fure it. is of very ancient 
date, and that in the days of old it was the refi- 
dence of royal majelty. Here Malcom Canmore, a 
wife and magnanimous prince, held his firft parliament 
in 1057. ‘Lhe ruins of his palace are ftill to be feen 
on the top of an artificial mount of a circular form, 
refting upon a bafe of about three acres of ground, and 
rifing 50 feet high above the level of the circumambient 
plain. A wall of ftone of a great thicknefs, fo ftrongly 
cemented with run-lime that it is f{carce poffible to break 
the cement with the ftroke of a hammer, environed the 
place ; and a moat of at leaft 20 feet broad, and in fome 
parts a great deal more, and 12 feet deep, encompafled 
the whole. Adjoining to this isa field of about fix acres 
of ground called the Queen’s Manor, furrounded in 


thofe days with a large fheet of water, and acceflible. 


only by-boats. In clearing away fome of the rubbifh 
of the palace a few years agg, a tea-kettle of a coni- 
cal figure, and a bunch of barbed arrows, were found 
in the ruins. A pit of about 18 feet deep, very 
prettily built of hewn ftone, with a human body in a 
itate of extreme putrefaétion, was alfo difcovered. 
The lake of Forfar, ftretching two miles in length 
from eaft to weit, and half a mile in breadth, and co- 
vering the palace on the north, afforded not only a 
plentiful fupply of water for every purpofe, but alfo 
added to the ftrength of the place. ‘This lake abounds 
with trout, pike, perch, and eel. Of late years it 
has been greatly reduced by draining ; to which the 
immenfe quantity of fine marle. at the bottom was the 
principal inducement. This excellent manure is found 
here in large ftrata from two to fix and eight feet deep, 
and generally below mofs ten feet deep. 

. This lake has proved fatal to many. of the human 
race; but particularly and defervedly fo to the mur- 
derers of Malcom II. who having fled after perpetra- 
ting the bloody deed at the caftle of Glammis, about 
five. miles diftant, in the year 1036, miffed their way, 
owing to a deep fall of fnow, and wandered in the 
fields for fome time, till at laft they came upon the ice 
on the lake, which not being firm, fuddenly gave way 
under them, and they all perifhed. When. the thaw 
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came, their bodies were found ; and being difcovered to 


hemey—— ‘be the murderers of the king, they were all hung on 


gibbets on the fides of the highways. 

Within this lake were=formerly two iflands raifed 
by art, with buildings’ on each; to which Margaret, 
Malcom Canmore’s queen, retired after the deceafe of 
her hufband.. Part of the ruins of thefe edifices are 
ftill to be feen. To this queen, tradition fays, we owe 
the cuftom of the grace-drink ; fhe having eltablifhed 
it asarule at her table, that whoever ftaid till grace 
was faid was rewarded with a bumper. : 

From this time we have ithe or no accounts of For- 
far till the middle.of the 17th century, except an act 
paffed in the 13th parliament of James VI. 2:ft July 
1593, inthe following words: ‘ Our foveraine Lorde, 
underfanding that be aéte. and ordinance maid anent 
obfervation of the Sabbath-daie within this realme, the 
mercatte-daie of the burgh of Forfare, being the head 
burgh of the fchire, quhilk was Sundaie, is taken from 
them; and his hienefle not willing that they in onie 
waies fuld be prejudged hereby, therefore his hienefle, 
with advife of the eftaites of this prefent parliament, 
alteris and changis their faid mercatte-daie from Sundaie 
to Fridaie, and willis the famen Fridaie oukly to. be 
their mercatte daie to them in all times hereafter ; and 


“the famin to ftande with the like priviledges and free- 


domes as the Sundaie did of before.”? Whether this 
change took place, or how long it continued, is uncer- 
tain; but the market-day is prefently held on Saturday, 
and has been fo paft memory of man. 

During the ufurpation of Oliver Cromwell, a de- 
tachment of his forces, after facking Dundee, came 
to Forfar and burnt all the public rgcords of the place; 
and the only charter the town now has. is one granted 
by Charles {I. after his reftoration, confirming all its 
ancient rights and privileges. 

As an evidence of the ignorance and barbarity of 
the times, it appears from the records of the trials kept 
in the charter-cheft of Forfar, that nine perfons were 
condemned and burnt here for witchcraft betwixt the 
years 1650 and 1662. /Thefe innocent people were 
all tried by a fpecial commiffion from the lords of the 
privy-council at Edinburgh ; and although the com- 
miffion exprefsly difcharged torturing them on purpofe 
to extort a confeffion of their guilt, yet, as it was 
then thought meritorious to obtain confeflion. of guilt 
by whatever means, many inhuman cruelties were ex- 
ercifed upon the unfortunate objects ; particularly, an 
iron boot was drawn upon one of their legs, and a 
wedge driven with great force between it and the leg. 
Another inftrument, ftill.carefully preferved here, was 
likewife ufed; and is called the witch-bridle.. It ismade 


. of iron, in the fhape of a dog’s collar,’ with two pikes 


on the infide, about four inches diltant and two anda 
half long.. Thefe pikes were put into the mouth, and 
the collar afterwards buckled ttrait on the. back of the 
head, to which was affixed an iron chain, whereby the 
condemned perfons were led tothe place of execution 
called the Play-feld, about a quarter of a. mile to the 
northward of the town. 

he inhabitants of Forfar are a hofpitable, free, and 
generous fet of people: they are at. leaft doubled in 
number within,thefe 30 years, being now about 3300: 
the houfes have alfo increafed more in proportion, be- 


fides being valtly improved, ‘Che church here.has. juit 
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been rebuilt. on an elegant and extenfive plan calcu- 
lated to contain 2c00 hearers. 

Forrar Shire, a county of Scotland, of which For- 
far is the capital. Including Angus, Glenila, Gleneik, 
and Glenpraflin, it extends 29 miles from eaft to wett, 
and 16. where broadeit, though in fome places the 
breadth does not exceed five miles. On the north it 
is divided from the Brae of Mar by a ridge of the 
Binchinin mountains; it is bounded on the fouth by 
the Frith of Tay and the Britifh ocean, on the eaft by 
Mearns, and on the weft by Perththire. Part of the 
Grampian mountains runs through this county, which 
is agreeably diverfified with hill and dale. It produces 
lead and iron in abundance, together with quarries of 
free{tone and flate, with which the inhabitants drive a 
confiderable traffic. "he county is well watered with 
lakes, rivers, rivulets, and fountains, fhaded with 
large forelts, roughened with brown mountains, and 
waved with green hills interfperfed with fields and 
meadows, and adorned with fine feats and plantations. 
Their heaths and woods abound with hart, hind, roe- 
buck, and meor-game ; their ftreams are ftocked with 
trout and falmon. ‘Their hills are covered with flocks: 
of fheep, and their fields afford plentiful harvefts of 
wheat and all forts of grain. The mountains to the 
weft and north are inhabited by Highlanders: but the 
Lowlanders poffefs the towns and champaign country,. 
and are remarkable for their politenefs and hofpitality. 

FORFEITURE, originally fignifies a tranfgref-- 
fion, or offence againft fome penal law... The word is. 
formed of the bafe Latin forisfadura : whence forfai- 
tura and forfaictura, and the French forfait. Loris- 
fadura comes of forisfacere ; which, according to Ifi. 
dore, fignifies to * hurt or offend,” facere contra ras 
tionem ; and which is not improbably derived of foris 
‘ out,”? and facere, ‘¢ to do,”’ q. d. an aétion tout of 
rule, or contrary to the rules. Borel will have fors 
fait derived from the ufing of force or violence: Loy 
bineau in his gloflary will have forisfacda’ properly to 
fignify a mul€&t or amend, not a forfeit ; which latter 
he derives from the bafe Britith forfed, ‘a penalty.” 

But, with us, it is now more frequently ufed for the: 
effe& of fuch tranfgreffion ; or the lofing fome right,. 
privilege, eltate, honour, office, or effects, in confe~ 
quence thereof ; than for the tranfgreffion itfelf. 

Forfeiture differs from conji/cation, in. that the for- 
mer is more general; while confifcation is particularly 
applied to fuch things as become forfeited to the king’s 
exchequer ; and goods confifcated are faid to be fuch: 
as nobody claims. 

Forfeitures may be either in civil or criminal cafes. 

I. With refpeé to. the firft, a man that hath an e- 
ftate for life or years, may forfeit it many ways,.as well: 
as by. treafon or felony; fuch. as alienation, claiming a:— 
greater e(tate than he hath, or affirming the reverfion 
to be in a ftranger, &c. -When.a tenant in tail makes 
leafes not warranted by the flatute; a copyholder 
commits.walte, refufes to pay his rent, or do fuit of. 
court ; and where an eftate is granted upon condition, 
on non- performance. thereof, &c. they will make a for- 
feiture.. 

Entry for a. forfeiture ought. to. be. by him.who is 
next in reverfion, or remainder, after the eftate. for-~ 
feited. As if tenant for life or years commits a forfei- 
ture, he who has.the immediate reverfion or remainder 
oughe: 
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Forfeiture. onght to enter ; though he has the fee, 
wn Yo thete- fall, 
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or only an e- dius and Honoricus, in every other inftance but that of Forfeicure: 
treafon, thought it more jult, #i effe penamys-ubi et noxa wen 


Blackf. 


Comment, 


JI. Forfeiture in criminal cafes is twofold ; of real, 
and perfonal eftates. 

1. As to real ellates, by Arrainper in high-trea- 
fon, a man forfeits to the king all his lands and te- 
nements of inheritance, whether fee-fimple or fee-tail ; 
and all his rights of entry on lands and tenements, 
which he had at the time of the offence committed, or 
at any time afterwards, to be for ever vefted in the 
crown ; and alfo the profits of all lands and tenements, 
which he had in his own right for life’or years, fo long 
as fuch intereft fhall fubfift. This forfeiture: relates 
backwards to the time of the treafon committed; fo as 
to avoid all intermediate fales and incumbrances, but 
not thofe before the fact: and therefore a wife’s join- 
ture is not forfeitable for the treafon of her hufband ; 
becaufe fettled upon her previous to the treafon com- 
mitted. But her dower is forfeited, by the exprefs 
‘proviiion of ftatute 5 and 6 Edw. VI, c.11. And yet 
the hufband fhall be tenant by the curtefy of the wife’s 
lands, if the wife be attainted of treafon: for that is 
not prohibited by the flatute. But, though after at- 
tainder the forfeiture relates back to the time of the 
treafon committed, yet it does not take effe& unlefs an 
attainder be had, of which it is one of the fruits; and 
therefore, if a traitor dies before judgment pronounced, 
or is killed in open rebellion, or is hanged by martial 
law, it works no forfeiture of his lands: for he never 
was attainted of treafon. But if the chief juftice of 
the king’s bench (the fupreme coroner of all England) 
in perfon, upon the view of .the body of him killed in 
open rebellion, records it and. returns the record into 
his own court, both lands and goods fhall be forfeited. 

The natural juftice of forfeiture or confifcation -of 
property, for treafon, is founded on this confideration: 
That he who hath thus violated the fundamental prin- 
ciples of government, and broken his part of the ori- 
ginal contract between king and people, hath abandon- 
éd his conneCtions with fociety, and hath no longer 
any right to thofe advantages which before belonged 
to him purely asa member of the community ; among 
which /ocial advantages, the right of transferring or 
tran{mitting property to others is one of the chief. 
Such forfeitures, moreover, whereby his pofterity muft 
fuffer as well as himfelf, will help to reftrain a man, 
not only by the fenfe of his duty, and dread of perfonal 
punifhment, but alfo by his paffions and natural affec- 
tions; and will intereit every dependent and relation 
he has to keep him from offending : according to that 
beautiful fentiment of Cicero, ‘* nec vero me fugit quam 
Jit acerbum, parentum feelera filiorum penis lui: Jed hoc 
praclare legibus comparatum eft, ut caritas liberorum ami- 
ciores parentes reipublice redderet.”” * And therefore Au- 
lus Cafcellius, a Roman lawyer in the time of the tri- 
umvirate, ufed to boaft that he had two reafons for 
defpifing the power of the tyrants; his old age and 


his want of children: for children are pledges to the 
Yet many nations~ 


prince of the father’s obedience. 
have thought, that this pofthumous punifhment favours 
of hardfhip to the innocent ; efpecially for crimes that 
do not ftrike at the very root and foundation of fo- 
ciety, as treafon againft the government exprefsly does. 
And therefore, although confifcations were very fre- 
quent in the times of the earlier emperors, yet Arca- 


eff; and ordered, that ‘‘ peccata /uos teneant autores, nec 
ulterius progrediatur metus, quam reperiatur delium :? and 
Juftinian alfo made a law to reftrain.the-punifhment of 
relations ; which direéts the forfeiture to go, except in 
the cafe of crimen majeftatis, to the next of kin to the 
delinquent. Onthe other hand, the Macedonian laws 
extended even the capital punifhment of treafon, not 
only to the children, but to all the relations of the 
delinquent: and of courfe their eftates mutt be alfo 
forfeited, as no man was left to inherit them. And 
in Germany, by the famous golden bull (copied almott 
verbatim from Juftinian’s code), the lives of the fons 
of fuch as confpire to kill an eleGtor are {pared, as it is 
exprefled, by the emperor’s particular bounty. But they 
are deprived of all their effets and rights of fucceffion, 
and are rendered incapable of any honour ecclefiattical 
and civil: to the end that, being always poor and ne- 
ceflitous, they may for ever be accompanied: by the 
infamy of their father ; may languifh in continual in- 
digence; and may find (fays this mercilefs edi&t) their 
punifhment in living, and their relief in dying.” 

In England, forfeiture of lands and- tenements to 
the crown for treafon is by no means derived from the - 
feodal policy, but was antecedent to the eftablifhment 
of that fyftem in this ifland; being tranfmitted from 
our Saxon anceftors, and forming a part of the ancient 
Scandinavian conftitution. But in certain treafons rela- 
ting to the coin (which feem rather a fpecies of the 
crimen falfi than the crimen lefe majeftatis ), it is provi- 
ded by fome of the modern ftatutes which cenilitute 
the offence, that it fhall work no forfeiture of tands, 
fave only for the life of the offenders ; and by all, that 
it fhall not deprive the wife of her dower. And, in 
order to abolifh fuch hereditary punifhment entirely, it 
was enacted by flatute 7 Ann. c. 21. that, after the 
deceafe of the late pretender, no attainder for treafon 
fhould extend to the difinheriting of any heir, nor to 
the prejudice of any perfon, other than the traitor him- 
felf. By which the law of forfeitures for high trea- 
fon would by this time have been at an end, had not a 
fubfequent ttatute intervened to give them a longer du- 
ration. The hiftory of this matter is fomewhat fin- 
gular, and worthy obfervation. At the time of the 
union, the crime of treafon in Scotland was, by the 
Scots law, in many refpects different from that of trea- 
fon in England; and particularly in its confequence 
of forfeitures of entailed eftates; which was more pe- 
culiarly Englifh: yet it feemed neceflary, that a crime 
fo nearly affecting government fhould, both in its ef- 
fence and confequences, be put upon the fame footing 
in both parts of the united kingdoms. In new-mo- 
delling thefe laws, the Scots nation and the Englifh 
houfe of commons ftrugeled hard, partly to maintain, 
and partly to acquire, a total immunity from forfeiture 
and corruption of blood: which the houfe of lords as 
firmly refitted. «At length a compromife was agreed 
to, which is eftablifhed by this flatute, viz. that the 


fame crimes, and no other, fhould be treafon in Scot- 


land that are fo in England; and that the Englifh for- 
feitures and corruption of blood fhould take place ia 
Scotland till the death of the then pretender, and then 
ceafe throughout the whole’of Great Britain: the lords 
artfully propofing this temporary claufe, in hopes (it 
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Forfeiture. is faid) that the prudence of fucceeding parliaments courfe of juftice preferibed bythe law. ‘But the jury very ines 
“—-v---- would make it ‘perpetual. This has partly been done feldom find the flight ; forfeiture being looked upon, cy acy 


by the ftatute 17 Geo. II. c. 39, (made in the year fince the vait increafe of perfonal property of late years, — 


preceding the late rebellion), the operation of thefe in- 
demnifying claufes being thereby {till farther fufpend- 
ed till the death of the fons of the pretender. 

In petit treafon and felony, the offender alfo for- 
feits all his chattel interefts abfolutely, and the profits 
of all freehold eftates during life; and after his death 
all his lands and tenements in fee fimple (but not thofe 
in tail) to the crown, for a very fhort period of time: 
for the king fhall have them fora year and a day, and 
may commit therein-what wafte he pleafes; which is 
called the king’s year, day, and wafle. Formerly the 
king had only a liberty of committing wafte on the 
lands of felons, by pulling down their houfes, extir- 
pating their gardens, ploughing their meadows, and 
catting down their woods. And a punifhment of a 
fimilar {pirit appears’ to have obtained in the oriental 
countries, from the decrees of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Cyrus imthe books of Daniel and Ezra; which, be- 


fides the pain of death: infli@ed on the delinquents, 


there fpecified, ordain, ‘‘ that their houfes fhall be 
made a duughill.””? But this tending greatly to the 
prejudice of the public, it was agreed in the reign of 
Henry I. in England, that the king fhould have the 
profits of the land for one year and a day in lieu of the 
deftruétion he was otherwife at liberty to commit: 
and therefore magna charta provides, that the king fhall 
only hold fuch lands for a year and a day, and then 
reftore them to the lord of the fee, without any men- 


tion made of waite. But the ftatute 17 Edw. II. dé 


prevogativa regis, feems to fuppofe, that the king thal 
have his year, day, and wafte; and not the year and 
day inflead of wafte: which Sir Edward Coke (and the 
author of the Mirror before. him) very juftly look up- 
on as an encroachment, though a very ancient one, of 


the royal prerogative. This year, day, and watte, are’ 


now ufually compounded for; but otherwife they re- 
gularly belong to the crown; and after their ex- 
piration the land would naturally have defcended to 
the heir (as in gavelkind tenure it. ftill does), did not 
its. feodal quality intercept fuch defcent, and give it 
by way of efcheat to the lord. Thefe forfeitures for 
felony do alfo arife only upon attainder; and there- 
fore a felo de fe forfeits no lands of inheritance or free- 
hold, for he never is attainted asa felon. They likewife 
relate back to the time the offence was committed as 
well as forfeitures for treafon, fo as to avoid all inter- 
mediate charges and conveyances. This may be hard 
upon fuch as have unwarily engaged with the offender: 
but the cruelty and reproach mutt lie on the part, not 


of the law, but of the criminal; who has thus knowingly 


and difhoneftly involved others in. his own calamities. 
2. The forfeiture of goods and chattels accrues in 


* every one of the high kinds of offence ;>in high trea- 


fon, or mifprifon thereof, petit treafon, felonies of all 
forts whether clergyable or not, felf-murder or felony 
de fe, petty larceny, ftanding mute, &c. For flight 
alfo, on an accufation of treafon, felony, or even pe- 
tit larceny, whether the party be found guilty or ac- 
quitted, if the jury find the flight, the party fhall for- 
feit his goods and chattels: for the very flight is an 
offence, carrying with it a ftrong prefumption of guilt, 
and is at leait an endeavour to elude and ftifle the 


the perfeét infea, 


as too large a penalty for an offence to which a man fs 
prompted by the natural love of liberty. ; 
- There is a remarkable difference or two between the 


forfeiture of lands and of goods and chattels, (yeh 


Lands are forfeited upon atiainder, and not before: 
goods and chattels are forfeited by couvidtion. Be- 
caufe in many of the cafes where goods are forfeited, 
there never is any attainder; which happens only where 
judgment of death or outlawry is given: therefore, in 
thofe cafes, the forfeiture muft be upon conviction, or 
not at all; and, being neceflarily upon conviGion in 
thofe, it is fo ordered in all other cafes, for the law 
loves uniformity. (2.) The forfeiture of lands has 
relation to the time the fa@ was committed, fo as to: 
avoid all fubfequent fales and incumbrances: but the 
forfeiture of goods and chattels has no relation back- 
wards; fo that thofe only which a man ha§ at the’ 
time of conviétion fhall be forfeited: Therefore 2 
traitor or felon may bona fide fell any of his chattels, 
real or perfonal, for the fuftenance of ‘thimfelf and fa- 
mily between the fa& and conviction: for perfonal} 
property is of fo fluCtuating a nature, that it paffes: 
through many hands in.a fhort time; and no buyer’ 
could be fafe, if he were liable to return the goods. 
which he had fairly bought, provided any of the priors 
vendors had committed a treafon or felony. Yet if 
they be collufively and not bona fide parted with, 
merely to defraud the crown, the law (and _ particu- 
larly the flatute £3 Eliz. c. 5.) will reach them 3 for: 
they are all the while truly and fubftantially the goods; 


of the offender: and as he, if acquitted, might recover 


them himfelf, as not. parted with for a good confider- 


ation; fo, in cafe he happens to be conviéted, the law: 


will recover them for the king. 


FORFEX, in Roman antiquity, was a way of? 


drawing up an army in the form of a pair of fheers, 
It was intended to receive the cuneus or wedge, if the 
enemy fhould make ufe of that figure. For when the 


forfex opened to admit the wedge, they had an oppor- 


tunity of defeating their defiga, and cutting them in: 
pieces. 

FORFICULA, the ear-wic, in zoology, a ge- 
nus of infeéts belonging to the order of coleoptera.. 
The antennz are briftly ; the elytra are dimidiated ; 


the wings are covered; and the tail is forked. There’ 


are two {pecies, viz. tke auricularia, or common ear- 
wig, with the tops of the elytra white; and the mi- 


nor, with teftaceous and unfpotted elytra.—This gen: 


nus of infeGts is .one of the bef known, the forceps: 
at the extremity of their abdomen forming a very 
diftinétive charaGer. It is this feeming weapon that 
has occationed thofe infe&s to be called Jorjicula in 
Latin; and the formidable name of ear-wigs has been- 
given them in Englith, from a notion that the infeQ fre- 
quently introducesitfelf into the ears, eaufing great nain, 


and even death. . Mr Barbut, however, affures us, chat: 
the forceps which ‘the ear-wig carries at his tail, and 


with which he feems provided for his defence, is not: 
fo formidable as it at firft appears, being deftitute of 
fivength fofficient to produce the leaft fenGble impref-. 


fion. ‘The larva of the ear-wig differs very little from: 


Ear 


‘Forge. 


pe as 


Ear-wigs are very mifchievous vérmin in gardens, 


tty’ efpecially where carnations are preferved ; for they 


ations in fmall; as to fufe falts, metals, ores, &c. 


are fo fond of thefe flowers, that if care is not taken 
to prevent them, they will entirely deftroy them, by 
eating off the {weet part at the bottom of the petals 
or leaves. ‘T’o prevent which, moft people have ftands 
erected, which have a bafon of earth or lead round 
each fupporter, which is conftantly kept filled with 
water. Others hang the hollow claws of crabs and 
lobfters upon fticks in divers parts of the garden in- 
to which thofe vermin get ; and by often fearching 
them, you will deftroy them without much trouble, 


’ which will be of great fervice to your wall-fruit, for 
‘thefe are great deftroyers alfo of all foft fruits. 


* FORGE, properly fignifics a little furnace, where- 
in fmiths and other artificers of iron or fteel, &c. heat 
their metals, red-hot, in order to foften them and ren- 
der them. more malleable and manageable on the anvil. 
An ordinary forge is nothing but a pair of bellows, 


the nozZle of which is dire&ted upon a fmooth area, 


on which coals are placed. ‘The nozzle of a pair of 
bellows may be alfo dire€ted to the bottom of any fur- 
nace, to excite the combuftion of the coals placed 
there, by which a kind of forge is formed. In labo- 


“-yatories, there is generally a {mall furnace confilting 


of one cylindrical piece, open at top, which has at its 


‘lower fide a hole for receiving the nozzle of a double 


bellows. This kind of forge-furnace is very conveni- 
ént for fufions, as the operation is quickly performed, 
and with few coals. In its lower part, two inches 
above the hole for receiving the nozzle of the bellows, 
may be placed an iron-plate of the fame diameter, fup- 
ported upon two horizontal bars, and pierced near its 
circumference with four holes diametrically oppofite to 
each other. By this difpofition, the wind of the bel- 
lows, pufhed forcibly under this plate, enters at thefe 
four holes; and thus the heat of the fire is equally dif- 


tributed, and the crucible in the furnace is equally fur- 


rounded by it. This contrivance is ufed in the forge- 
furnaces for melting copper, with this difference only, 


‘that thefe furnaces are fquare, which is a matter of no 


confequence. 


_ As the wind of bellows flrongly and rapidly excites 


‘the action of the fire, a forge is very convenient when 


a great heat is to be applied quickly: but it is not 
fuitable when the heat is to be gradually increafed, 
The forge, or blaft of bellows, is ufed in feveral ope- 
It 
is alfo much ufed in works in the great, which require 
ftrong heat, without much management} and chiefly in 
the {melting of ores, and fufion of metallic matters. 
Force is alfo ufed for a large furnace, wherein iron- 


ore, taken out of the mine, is melted down; or it is 


more properly applied to another kind of furnace, 
wherein the iron-ore, melted down and feparated in a 
former furnace, and then caft into fows and pigs, is 
heated and fufed over again, and beaten afterwards 
with large hammers, and thus rendered more foft, pure, 
ductile, and fit for ufe. 

Force, in the train of artillery, is generally called 
a travelling forge, and may not be improperly called a 
portable fmith’s fhop: at this forge all manner of 
fmith’s-work is made, and it can be ufed upon a march 
as well asin camp. Formerly they were very ill con- 
trived, with 2 wheels only, and wooden fupporters to 
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prop the forge for working when in the park. Of late 
years they are made with 4 wheels; which anfwers their 
purpofe much better. 


Forex for red-hot Balls, isa place where the balls. 


are made red-hot before they are fired off: it is built 
about five or fix feet below the furface of the ground, 
of ftrong brick-work, and an iron grate, upon which 
the balls are laid, with a very large fire under them. 

FORGER, in law, one guilty of ForcERy. 

FORGERY (from the French forger, 1. e. accudare, 
fabricare, “to beat on an anvil, forge, or form,” ) may 
be defined at common law, to be ‘ the fraudulent 
making or alteration of a writing to the prejudice of 
another man’s right: for which the offender may 
faffer fine, imprifonment, and pillory. And alfo, by 
a variety of ftatutes, a more fevere punifhment is in- 
flited on the offender in many particular cafes, which 
are fo multiplied of late as almoft to become general. 
We fhall mention the principal inftances. . 

By ftatute 5 Eliz. c. 14. to forge or make, or know- 
ingly to publifh or give in evidence, any forged deed, 
court-roll, or will, with intent to affe@t the right of real 
property, either freehold or copyhold, is punifhed by 
a forfeiture to the party grieved of double cofts and 
damages; by ftanding inthe pillory, and having both 
his ears cut off, and his noftrils flit, and feared; by 
forfeiture to the crown of the profits of his lands, and 
by perpetual imprifonment. 
to aterm of years or annuity, bond, obligation, ac- 
guittance, releafe, or difcharge of any debt or demand 
of any perfonal chattels, the fame forfeiture is given to 
the party grieved; and on the offender is inflicted the 
pillory, lofs of one of his ears, and’ half'a year’s im- 
prifonment: the fecond offence, in both cafes, being 
felony without benefit of clergy. 

Befides this general act, a multitude of others, fince 
the revolution (when paper-credit was firft eftablifhed), 
have inflicted capital punifhment on the forging, al- 
tering, or uttering as true when forged, of any bank 
bills or notes, or other fecurities; of bills of credit 
ifflued from the exchequer; of fouth-fea_bonds, &c. ; 
of lottery tickets or order’; of.army or navy deben- 
tures; of Eaft India bonds; of writings under. feal of 
the London or royal-exchange affurance; of the hand 
of the receiver of the pre-fines, or of the accountant- 
general and certain other officers of the court of chan- 
cery; ofa letter of attorney or other power to receive 
or transfer ftock or annuities ; and on the perfonating 
a proprietor thereof, to receive or transfer fuch annui- 
ties, ftock, or dividends : alfo on the perfonating, or 
procuring to be perfonated, any feaman or other per- 
fon, intitled to wages or other naval emoluments, or 
any of his perfonal reprefentatives; and the taking, or 
procuring to be taken, any falfe oath in order to ob- 
tain a probate or letters of adminiftration, in order to 
receive fuch payments; and the forging, or procuring 
to be forged, and likewife the uttering or publifhing, 
as true, of any counterfeited feaman’s will or powers 
to which may be added, though not ftriGly reducible 
to this head, the counterfeiting of Mediterranean paf- 
fes, under the hands of the lords of the admiralty, to 
protect one from the piratical flates of Barbary; the 
forging or imitating of any ftamps to’ defraud the 
public revenue: and the forging of any marriage re- 
gifler or licence: all which are; by diftin€ acts of pars 
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Forging liament, made felonies without bencfit of clergy: By FORISFAMILIATION, in law. 
ys flatutes 13 Geo. I1I..c. 52. & 59. forging or counter- upon receiving a portion from his father, or otherwife, 


feiting any ftamp or mark to denote the flandard of renounces his legal title to any further fhare of his fa- 
gold and filver plate, and certain other offences of the 
like tendency, are punifhed with tranfportation for 14 
years. By ftatute 12 Geo Til. c. 48. certain’ frauds 
on the ftamp-duties, therein deferibed, principally by 
ufing the fame ftamps more than once, are made fingle 
felony, and liable to tranfportation for feven years. 
And the fame punifhment is inflicted by ftatute 13 
Geo. III. c. 38. on fuch as counterfeit the common 
feal of the corporation for manufacturing plate-glafs 
(thereby erected), or Knowingly demand money of the 
‘company by virtue of any writing under fuch counter- 
feit feal. 

‘There are alfo two other general laws, with regard 
to forgery ; the one 2 Geo. II. c. 25. whereby the firft 
offence in forging or procuring to be forged, ating ot 
affifting therein, or uttering or publifhing as true, any 
forged deed, will, bond, writing obligatory, bill of ex- 
change, promiflory note, indorfement or affignment 
thereof, or any acquittance or receipt for money ot 
goods, with intention to defraud any perfon (or cor- 
poration), is made felony without benefit of clergy. 
And by flatute 7 Geo. II. c. 22. it is equally penal to 
forge, or caufe to be forged, or utter as true, a coun- 
terfeit acceptance of a bill of exchange, or the number 
of any accountable receipt for any note, bill, or any 
other fecurity for money, or any warrant or order for 
the.payment of money, or delivery of goods. So that, 
through the number of thefé general and fpecial pro- 
vifions, there is now hardly a cafe poffible to be con- 
ceived, wherein forgery, that tends to defraud, whether 
in the name of areal or fictitious perfon, is not made a 

capital crime. ; 

ForoinG, in law, the a&t of Forcery: 

Foroine, in fmithery, the beating or hammering 
iron on the anvil, after having firft made it red-hot in 
the forge, in order to extend it into various forms, and 
fafhion it into works, See Force. 

‘There are two ways of forging and hammering iron. 
One is by the force of the hand, in which there are 
ufually feveral perfons employed, one of them turning 
the tron and hammering hkewife, and the refi only 
hammering. _ The other way is by the force of a wa- 
ter-mill, which raifes and works feveral huge hammers 
beyond the foree of man; under the flrokes whereof 
the workmen prefent large lumps or pieces of iron, 
which are fuftained at one end by the anvils, and at 
the other by iron-chains faltened to the cieling of the 
forge. See Mitt. 

This laft way of forging is only ufed in the largeft 
works, as anchors for fhips, &c. which ufually weigh 
feveral thoufand pounds. For the lighter works, a 
fingle man ferves to hold, heat, and turn with one hand, 
while he hammers with the other. 

Each purpofe the work is defigned for requires its 
proper heat ; for if it be too cold, it will not feel the 
weight of the hammer, as the fmiths call it when it 
will not Latter under the hammer ; and if it be too hot, 
it will read-fear, that is, break or crack under the ham- 
mer, 

The feveral degrees of heat the fmiths give their 

irons, are, firft, a blood-red heat; fecondly, a white» 

flame-heat 5 and, thirdly, a fparkling or.welding heat. 
Vou. VIL. Part I. 


ther’s fucceffion, he is faid to be forisfamihaied. 

- FORK, a well-known inftrument, confitting of a 
handle and blade, divided at the end into two or more 
points or prongs. 

The pitch-fork is a large utenfil of this confiru@ion, 
employed in hay-making, &c. ’ 

The table-fork, av initrument now fo indifpenfable, 
did not come into wfe in England till the reign of 
James I. as we learn from a remarkable paflagein Coryat. 
The readet will probably fmile at the folemn manner 
in which this important difcovery or innovation is re- 
lated : *¢ Here I will mention a thing that might havé 
been fpoken of before in difcourfe of the, firft Italian 
towns. I obferved a cuftom in all thofe Italian cities 
and townes through the which I paffed, that is not 
ufed in any other country that I faw in my travels, 
neither do I thinke that any other nation of Chriften- 
dome doth ufe it, but only Italy. The Italian and al- 
fo molt ftrangers that are commonant in Italy, doe al- 
ways at their meals ufe a little forke when they eat 
their meate; for while with their knife which they 
hold in oné hand they cut the meate out of the difh, 
they faften the fork which they hold in the other 
hand upon the fame difh, fo that whatfoever he be 
that fitting in the company of any others at meale 
fhould unadvifedly touch the difh of meat with his fin- 
gers from which all the table doe cut, he will give oc- 
cafion of offence unto the company as having tranf. 
greffed the lawes of good manners, in fo much that 
for his error he fhall be at leaft brow-beaten if not re- 
prehended in wordes. This form of feeding I under- 
itand is'generally ufed in all parts of Italy, their forkes 
for the moft part being made of yronn, fteele, and 
fome of filver, but thofe are ufed only by gentlemen. 
The reafon of this their curiofity is, becaufe the Ita- 
lian cannot by any means indure to have his difh touch- 
ed with fingers, feeing all mens fingers are not alike 
cleane. Hereupon I myfelf thought good to imitate 
the Italian fafhion by this forked cutting of meate, 
not only while I was in Italy, but alfo in Germany, 
and often times in England fince Icame home: be- 
ing once quipped for that frequently ufing my forke, 
by a certain learned gentleman a familiar friend of 
mine, Mr Lawrence Whitaker; whoin his merry hu- 
mour doubted not to call mea table Purcifer, only for 
ufing a forke at feeding, but for no other caufe.” 

FORLI, an ancient and confiderable town of Italy, 
and capital of a territory of the fame name, in Re» 
rhagna, with a bifhop’s fee. "The publi¢ ftrutures are 
very handfome ; and it is feated in a fertile, healthy, and 
pleafant country, 10 miles fouth-eaft of Faenza, and 45 
north-eaft of Florence. E, Long. 12. 1. N. Lat. qq. 
28. 

FORLORN- rors, in the military art, fignifies men 
detached from feveral regiments, or otherwife appoint- 
ed, to make the firft attack in day of battle; or, at a 
liege, to ftorm the counterfcarp, mount the breach, or 
the like. ‘They are fo called from the great danger 
they are unavoidably expofed to ; but the word is old, 
and begins to’ be obfolete. 

FORM, in phyfics, denotes the manner of being pe- 
culiar to each body ; or that which conttitutes it fuch 
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a particular body, and diftinguithes it from every other. 
Mr Harris ufes the term form likewife in another 

fenfe, as an efficient animating principle; to which he 
fuppofes Ovid to refer in the firft lines of his Metamor- 
pholis, 

In nova fort animus mutatas dicere formas 

Corpora——— 
Thefe animating forms are of themfelves. no objedts ei- 
ther of the ear or of the eye; but their nature or 
charaCter is underftood in this, that were they never to 
exert their proper energies on their proper fubjects, 
the marble on which the fculptor exercifes his art 
would remain for ever fhapelefs, and the harp from 
which the harper calls forth founds would remain for 
ever filent. 

Thug, alfo, the animating form of a natural. body 
is neither its organization nor its figure, nor any other 
of thofe inferior forms which make up the fyitem of 
its vifible qualities ; but it is the power, which is yet 
able to produce, preferve, and employ thefe. It is the 
power, which firft-moves, and then conduéts that la- 
tent procefs, by which the acorn becomes an oak, and 
the embryo becomes a man; by which digeftion is 
performed in plants and animals, and, which depart- 
ing, the body ceafes to live, and its members putrefy ; 
and by which every being produces another like itfelf, 
and every fpecies is continued. In animals, it is that 
higher faculty, which, by employing the organs of 
fenfe, peculiar to them as animals, diftinguifhes them 
as fenfitive beings from vegetables; and it is alfo that 
more noble faculty, which by its. own divine vigour, 
unaflilted perhaps with organs, makes and denominates 
him a being intelle€tive and rational. So that Mr 
Harris reckons two forts of forms, thofe which are 
paffive elements, and thofe which are efficient caufes. 
And all of them agree in this, that they give to every 
being its peculiar and diftinive charaéter: and onthe 
whole he concludes, that form appears in part to be an 
element, and in part ah efficient caufe, ze. a caufe 
which affociates the contlituent elements of natural 
fubftance,, and which employs them, when affociated, 
according to their various and peculiar characters. 


The philofophers generally allow two principles of 


bodies: matter, as the common. bafis or fubftratum of 
all; and form, as that which fpecifies and diftinguifhes 
each ; and which, added to a quantity of common 
matter, determines or denominates it this or that ; 
wood, or fire, or afhes, &c. 

Subftantial forms feem to have been firft broached by 
the followers of Ariftotle, who thought matter, under 
different modes.or modifications, not fufficient to con- 
flitute different bodies; but that fomething fubftantial 
was neceflary to fet them at a greater diftance: and 
thus introduced fubftantial forms, on the footing of 
fouls, which fpecify and diftinguifh animals. What 
led to this erroneous notion was the circumftances of 
Wife and death: For obferving, that, as foon as the 
foul was departed out of a man, all motion, refpira- 


iy nutrition, &c. immediately ceafed, they conclu- 


ed, that all thefe funGions depended on the foul, 
and confequently that the foul was the form of the a- 
nimal body, or that which conftituted it fuch: !that 
the foul was a fubftance, independent of matter, no 
body doubted ; and hence the forms of other bodies 
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were concluded equally fubfantial. But to this it is 
an{wered, that though the foul be that by which a 
man is man, and confequently: is the form of the hu- 
man body, as human ; yet it does not follow, that it: 
is properly the form of this body of ours, as it is a: 
body ; nor of the feveral parts thereof, confidered as 
diftin& from each other: For thofe feveral parts have 
their proper forms fo clofely connected with their mat- 
ter, that it remains infeparable therefrom long after 
the foul has quitted the body: thus, flefh has the form 
of flefh, bone of bone, &c. long after the foul is re- 
moved as well-as before.. The truth is, the body does. 
not become incapable of performing its accuftomed 
functions becaufe the foul has deferted it; but the 
foul takes its leave, becaufe the body is not in a condi- 
tion to perform its funétions. 

The ancient and: modern corpufeular philofophers,. 
therefore, with the Cartefians, exclude the notion of 
fubftantial forms; and fhow, by many arguments, that. 
the form ts only the modus or manner of the body it is: 
inherent in. And as there are only three primary 
modes of matter, viz, figure, reft, or motion, with 
two others arifing therefrom, viz. magnitude and fi- 
tuation, the form of all bodies they hold to confit 
therein ; and fuppofe the variations thefe modes are 
capable of, fuflicient to prefent all the variety obfer- 
vable in_ bodies. 


Forms are ufually diftinguifhed into efential and ac- 
cidental. 

. Effential. 'Though the five modes above mentioned, 
generally taken, be adventitious ; yet to this or that 
body, e. gr. to fire or water, they are effential: thus, 
it is accidental to iron, to have this or that magnitude, 
figure, or fituatron, fince it might exift in different 
ones; yet to a knife or hammer, the figure, magni- 
tude, and pofition of parts, which conftitute it a ham- 
mer or: knife, are effential ; and they cannot exift ox 
be conceived without them. Hence it is inferred, 
that though there be no fubftantial, there are eflen- 
tial, forms, whereby the feveral {pecies- of bodies be- 
come whiat they are, and are diftinguifhed from all 
others. 

Accidental forms, are thofe really inherent in bodies, 
but in fuch manner as that the body may exilt in all. 
its perfetion without them. Such is whitenefs in a 
wall, heat in water, a figure of a man in wax, &c. 

Form is alfo ufed, in a moral fenfe, for the manner 
of being or doing a thing according to rules: thus we 
fay, a form of government, a form of argument, &c. 

Form, in law, the rules eftablithed and requifite to 
be obferved in legal proceedings.—The formal part of 
the law, or method of proceeding, cannot be altered 
but by parliament ; for if once thefe outworks were 
demolifhed, there would be an inlet to all manner of: 
innovation in the body of the law itfelf. 

Form, in carpentery, is ufed to denote the long: 
feats or benches in the choirs of churches or in {chools, 
forthe priefts, prebends, religious, or f{cholars, to fit: 
on. Du-Cange takes the name to be derived from 
hence, that the backs of the feats were anciently en- 
riched with figures of painting and fculpture, called in: 
Latin forme et typi. In the life of St William of Rof-- 
child, we meet .with forma as fignifying a feat for an 
ecclefiaftic, or religious, in a choir; and ia that of St 
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‘Form ‘Lupicin, we have formula in the fame fenfe. In earl of Pittenweem, and of Cottingham in England, Formiary. 
| the rule of the monaftery of St Cafarea, the nun who one of the lords of the regency appointed by the flates -—1--—~ 


if 
“Forman, 


“what is otherwife termed a clafs. 


prefides over the choir is called primiceria, vel formari. 

At {chools, the word form is frequently applied to 
See Crass. 

Form alfo denotes the external appearance or fur- 
‘face of a body, or the difpofition of its parts, as to the 
length, breadth, and thicknefs. 

Ferm ts alfo ufed among mechanics, for a fort of 
mould whereon any thing is fafhioned or wrought. 

Printer’s Form, an aflemblage of letters, words, and 
lines, ranged in order, and fo difpofed into pages by 
the compofitor ; from which, by means of ink and a 
prefs, the printed fheets are drawn. 

Every form is inclofed in an iron-chafe, wherein it 
is firmly locked by a number of pieces of wood; fome 


‘long and narrow, and others of the form of wedges.’ 


There are two forms required for every fheet, one for 
each fide ; and each form confifts of more or fewer pa- 
ges according to the fize of the book. 

Hatter’s Form, is a large block or piece of wood, of 
a cylindrical figure ; the top thereof rounded, and the 
bottom quite flat. Its ufe is, to mould or fafhion the 
crown of the hat, after the matter thereof has been 
beaten and fulled. 

Paper-maker’s Form, is the frame or mould wherein 
the fheets are fafhioned. See Paper. 

FORMA pauperis, in law, is when a perfon has 
juft caufe of fuit, but is fo poor that he cannot de- 
fray the ufual charges of fuing at law or in equity; in 
which cafe, on making oath that he is not worth L.5 
in the world, on all his debts being paid, and produ- 
cing a certificate from fome lawyer that he has good 
caufe of fuit, the judge will admit him to fue in forma 
pauperis ; that is, without paying any fee to counfel- 
lors, attorneys, or clerk: the ftatute 11 Hen. VIT. 
c. 12. having enaCted, that counfel and attorneys, &c. 
fhall be affigned to fuch poor perfons gratis. Where 
it appears that any pauper has fold or contracted for 
the benefit of his fuit- whilft it is depending in court, 
fuch caufe fhall be thenceforth totally difmiffed ; anda 
perfon fuing in forma pauperis, thall not have a new 
trial granted him, but is to acquiefce in the judgment 
of the court. 

FORMAL, fomething belonging to or conftituting 
the form of a thing. See Form. 

FORMALITY, the quality of a form, or for- 
mula; or that which conftitutes and denominates them 
fuch. 

Formauity, as defined in the fchools, is any man- 
ner wherein a thing is conceived; or a manner in any 
ebjet, importing a relation to the underftanding, 
whereby it may be diftinguifhed from another object. 
Thus, animality and rationality are formalities. The 
Scottifts make great ufe of formalities, in oppofition 
td the virtualities of the Thomitts. 

ForMALITIES, in matters of law, are frequently 
ufed for the formulas themfelves, or the rules pre- 
fcribed for judiciary proceedings. In contraéts of ftri& 
law, all the formalities muft be ftri€tly obferved: an 
omiffion of the leaft formality may ruin the whole 
convention. 

The term is alfo ufed for a certain order, or deco- 
rum to be obferved. 


’ FORMAN (Andrew), archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, 


- 


during the minority of king James V. of Scotland, 
legate a-latere, primate of all the kingdom of Scot- 
land, and archbifhop of Bourges in France, was de- 
fcended from the family of the Formans of Hutton in 
the fhire of Berwick, and is confidered to have been 
one of the beft ftatefmen of the age in which he lived. 
He was employed in 1 501, along with Robert Blackader 
archbifhop of Glafgow and Patrick earl of Bothwell, to 
negociate a match between Ja. IV. of Scotland and Mar- 
garet eldeft daughter of Hen. VII. of England; which 
next year was ratified by the Scottifh ambaffadors. He 


was afterwards frequently employed as Scots ambafla- 


dor to Rome, England, and France, upon the moft 
important occafions. In 1514 he wastranflated from 
the fee of Moray, to which he had been appointed in 
1502, to that of St Andrew’s. During the time of 
his poffeffing the former, he was employed as mediator 
betwixt Pope JuliusII. and Louis XII. of France, who 
were at that time at variance; and he happily fucceed- 
ed in conciliating the difference. Having taken leave’ 
of the Pope, he paffed through France on his return’ 
home, where he was kindly received-by the king and 
queen, who beftowed upon him the bifhopric of Bour- 
ges in France, which annually brought him in 400 
tons of wine, 10,000 franks of gold, and other f{maller 
articles. Befides all this, he was moft liberally rewarded 
by Pope Julius; who promoted him to the archbifhopric 


‘of St Andrew’s, as has been already mentioned ; con-' 


ferred on him the two rich abbeys of Dunfermline and 
Aberbrethic ; and made him his legate a-latere. At 
that time, however, there were two other candidates 
for the archiepifcopal fee. ‘The learned Gavin Dou- 
glas bifhop of Dunkeld having been nominated by 
the queen, had atually taken poffeffion of it; but 
John Hepburn, a bold and fa@tious man, having 
been preferred by the monks, drove out the offi- 
cers of Gavin Douglas, and placed a ftrong garri- 
fon in the caftle. So great was the power of this man, 
that when Forman was nominated by the Pope, no 
perfon could be found who durft proclaim the 
bulls for his eleGtion. At laftlord Home, at that time 
the moft powerful nobleman in Scotland, was induced, 
by large promifes, befides fome gifts of great corife- 
quence, among which was the donation of the abbacy 
of Coldingham to his youngeft brother David, to un- 
dertake the tafk. It was executed at Edinburgh and 
St Andrew’s; to which places lord Home’s brother went 
with 10,000 men ; though the doing of it, contrary 
to. Forman’s inclination, proved a fource of much 
trouble to that nobleman afterwards. The quarrel be- 
twixt Hepburn and Forman, however, was at lait ter- 
minated by the latter furrendering the bifhopric of 
Moray, as well as fome years-revenue of the archbi- 
fhopric itfelf; paying Hepburn alfo 3000 French 
crowns annually out of his ecclefiaftical revenues. Oa 
the appointment of the duke of Albany to the regen- 
cy, Hepburn endeavoured to undermine the primate’s 
credit with that nobleman, by reprefenting him as one 
who had in a manner colleéted all the money in the 
country, and who confequently might endanger the 
tranquillity of the kingdom. ‘Ticfe infinuations, how- 
ever, were but little regarded by the regent ; and For- 
man had the good fortune afterwards te make up a’ 
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Fornation difference between bim and the nobility, which was FORMICA, or the Ant, in zoology ;a genus of Formica, 
ll. likely to be attended with much bloodthed. In1g17 infects belonging to the order of hymenoptera, the “~~ 
OR: the archbifhop was appointed by the flates one of the characters of which are thefe: There is a {mall feale ptate 

‘ lords of the regency, on occafion of the duke of Al- betwixt the breaft and belly ; and the joint is fo deep, CXCVI. 


bany’s going to France. We have already mentioned 
his embafly to Pope Jalius II. In M‘Kenzie’s lives 
we are informed that in the collection of the Letters 
of the Scottifh Kings from the year 1 go5 till the year 
1626, in the lawyers library, there is a letter from that 
pope to king James TV. wherein he not only highly 
commends Forman, but likewife promifes that at the 
frit creation of cardinals he fhould be made one. This 
letter is dated the 6th of May 1511: but the pape 
died before he had an opportunity of performing his 
promife. In the fame collection there isa letter from, 
the duke of Albany to LeoX. Julius’s fucceilor, where- 
in he preffes the pope to advance him to the dignity of 
a cardinal promifed him by his predeceffor, and to con- 
tinue him his legate a-latere. Archbifhop Forman died 
in 1521, and was buried at Dunfermline. Dempiter 
fays that he wrote a book againit Luther, a book 
concerning the Stoic Philofophy, and a Collection out 
of the Decretals. 

FORMATION, in philofophy, an at&t whereby 
fomething is formed or produced.—-For the formatica 
of the fetus in the womb, fee Anaromy, n° 199, 
110. 

Formation. of Stones. See STome. 

Formation of Meials and Mineral. See Mgrar 
and Minera. 

Formation, in grammar, fignifics the manner of 
forming ong word from another: thus gccountant/bip. is 
formed from accountant, and thig lalb from, account. 


FORMEDON, in law; (breve de forma donationts ), ‘ 


a writ that, lies fora perfon who has a right to lands or 
tenements, by virtue ef any entail, arifing from the fta- 
tute of Weitm. 2 Ch. IT. 

This writ is of three kinds, viz. a defcender, remaine 
dex, and reverter. Formedon in defender, les, where a 
tcnant in tail infeofls a flraoger, or is diffeifed and dies, 
and the heic may bring this, writ, to, recover the lands, 
Formedon in reminder, lies where a man gives lands, 
&c. to a perfon in tail, and, for default of iffue of 
his body, the remainder to another in tail: here if the 
tenant, ia, tail die without iffue, and a flranger abates 
and enters into the land, he ia remainder fhall. have 
this writ. Formedon im: rever‘er, lies where lands are 
entailed on cergain, perfons and their iffue, with re- 
mainder over for. want of iffue; and, on, that re- 
mainder failing, then, to. revert to. the donor and his, 
heirs: in this cafe, if the tenant in tail dies. without; 
iffue, and alfo he in remainder, the donor. and his heirs, 
to whom the reverlion returns, may have. this writ for, 
the recovery of the-eftate, though the fame be aliena- 
ted, &c. 

FORMLA, or Formia, (anc. geog.), a maritime 
town of the Adjefted or New Latium, to the fouth- 
ealt of Cajeta; built by the Lacedemonians, (Strabo;); 
called originally Hormig, on account of its commo- 
dious harbour. s\n ancient municipium, Formiani, 
the people; who were admitted, to, the. hberty, of the. 
city the very year in, which, Alexandria was built; . but 
not to the right of fuffrage till a long time after. the 
fecond Punic war, (Livy). ormie at this day lies in 
ruins, near a place now called Mola, 


that the animal appears as if it were almoft cut thro’ 
the body. ‘The females, and the neuters or work- 
ing ants which have no fexual characteniflies, are fur- 
nithed with a hidden {ting 3 and both the males and 
females have wings, but the neuters have none. There 
are ¥8 {pecies, mof of them diliinguithed by their co- 
jours. 

Thefe infects keep together in companies like the 
bees, and maintain a fort of republic. Their neft is 
not exactly fquare, but longer one way than the other; 
and in it there are a fort. of paths, which lead to dif- 
fereit magazines. Some of the ants are employed in 
making the ground firm, by mixing it with a fort of 


glue, for fear it fhould crumble and fall dowa upon. 


them, They may be fometimes feen to: gather feve- 
ral twigs, which ferve them for rafters, which they 
place over the paths, to fupport the covering; they 
lay others acrofs them, and upon them rufhes, weeds, 
aud dried, grafs, which they heap up into a double de- 
clivity, which ferves to turm off the water from their 
magazines. Some of thefe ferve to lay up their pro- 
vilions in, and in others they lay their eggs. 

As for the provitions, they lay up every thing that is 
fit for them to. eat; and you may oiten fee one loaded 
with pippig or grain.of fruit, another with a dead fly, 
aud feveral together with the carcafe of a may-bug or 
other infeét. If they meet with any they cannot bring 
away, they. eat it upon the fpot, or at lealt fo much of 
it as may reduce it te a bulk {mall enough for them 
to.carry. They do not rum about where they pleafe,, 
at all adventures: for fome of them are fent abroad to 
make difcoveries; and. if they bring back news that they 
have met with a pear, or afugar- loaf, ora pot of {weet- 
meats, they will run from the bottony of the garden, as 
high as the third. {tory of a houfe, to come atit. ‘They: 
all follow each other in the fame path, without wan- 
dering to the right or the left; but im the fields they 
are more at their liberty, and.are allowed to. run about: 


in fearch of game. ‘There is a fort of green fly:*, that.* The & 
does a great deal of mifchief among the flowers, and?4s 


which curls up the leaves of peach and pear trees: and 
thefe are furrounded with a fert of glue, or honey, 
which, the ants hunt after very greedily ; for they touch. 
neither the plant nor the flies themfelves. Next to: 
this, their greateft paffion is to lay up hoards of wieat 
and other corn; and for fear the corm fhould: fprout by 
the moifture of the fubterraneous cells, they gnaw off 
the end which would produce the blade. ‘The ants: 
are often feen, puihing along grains of wheat ov barley 
much larger than, themfelves. It: is remarkable, that 
if one ant meets another that is loaded, it always gives 
way to let it pafs freely ; or will help it if it be over- 
burdened. 

The ant lays. eggs in the manner of the commom 
flies; and. from thefe eggs are hatched, the larve, a fort 
of {mall maggots or worms without legs: thefe are 
fharp at one end and blunt at the other ; andi are white, 
but fo tranfparent that the inteftines are feem through. 
the fkin.. Thefe, after a thort time,*change into large 
white aureliz or chryfalids, which ane what are ufually 
called ants eggs. That end which is to be the tail is 

the 
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Formica. the largeft, and that which is the head is fomewhat 


pim—nym—— tranfparent. The ants move thefe about at pleafure 


with their forceps. It is well known, that when a 
neft of thefe creatures is difturbed, and the aureliz fcat- 
tered about, the ants are at infinite pains to get toge- 
ther all that are unhurt, and make a nef for them 
again: nay, any ants will do this, and thofe of one nett 
will often take care of the aurelia wf anuther. 

The care thefe creatures take of their offspring is 
remarkable. Whenever a hill is ditturbed, all the ants 
are found bufied in confulting the fafety, not of them- 


_felves, but of the eggs or thofe larger bodies inelofing 


the maggot or young ant; they carry thefe down any 
way fo as to get them out of fight, aud will do this 
over and over as often as they are ditturbed. « They 
carry away the eggs and vermicles together in their con- 
fufion ; but, as foonas the danger is over, they carefully 
feparate them, and place each fort in parcels by them- 
felves under fhelter of different kinds, and at, various 


-depths, according to the different degrees of warmth 
-and coverture the different ftates require. In the warm 


feafon of the year, they every morning bring up the 
eggs, as they are ufually called, to the furface, or near- 
ly fo ; and. from ten in the forenoon to five-in the af- 
ternoon or thereabouts, all thefe will be found juft un- 
der the farface.: and if the hills be examined toward 
eight in. the evening, they will be found to have ear- 
ried them all down; and. if rainy weather be coming 
on,, it will be neceflary to dig a foot deep er more, in 
order to find them. All human precautions have not 


‘hitherto. been. able to fupply that degree of warmth 


and minute attention which the ants put in pragtice to 
forward the inftant of-their laft metamorphotis. The 
infeét,. iffuing forth to a new life, tears its white trant- 
parent veil; it is then a real ant, deflitute of wings, if 
it has no fex; winged, if it be male or female, always 
to be known by a {mall ereét feale placed on the thread 
which connets the body and thorax. Ants tranfaé 
their. amours in the air. The mas, who are much 
fmaller, feldom frequent the common habitation : but 
the females much larger, repair to. it. to_ depolit their 
eggs, which is all the labour they undergo; the win- 
ter’s cold deftroys them. As to the males, it is uncer- 
tain whether they fall viGims to the feverity of winter, 
or are made over to the rage of the labouring ants. 
Lhefe laft pafs the winter in. a torpid fate, as fome 
other infe&ts do, till {pring reftores them to their wont- 
ed aétivity: they have therefore no ftores for winter, 
no confumption of provilious. What ave commonly 
fold in markets for aut’s eggs are grubs newly hatched, 
of which pheafants, nightingales, and partridges, are 


‘very fond. The chiefenemies to ants are the formica- 


leo, magpies, and fome other birds and beafts. 

_ In the hotter countries, as Italy, Spain, and the 
Wet Indies, ants are the greateft peft of the fields. 
Trees, which they are faid to injure greatly, may be 
preferved from them by encompafling the item, for four 
fingers breadth, with a roll of wool, newly pulled from 
the fheep’s belly; or by laying faw-dutt all round the 
ftump of it. Some anoint the tree with tar, which 
hae the fame effeé&t. But whatever harm they. may do 
in. pafture-lands, by making up hills for their habita- 
tion and. impairing or drying up the grafs, their da- 
maging fruit-trees. appears to. be an unjuft reproach, 
On the contrary, in Switzerland they ave made’ fub- 
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fervient to the deftruétion of caterpillars. Thisis done Formica. 
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by hanging a pouch filled with ants upon a tree; and 
they, making their efeape through an apertufe con- 
trived on purpofe, run over the tree without being able 
to reach down to the ground, becaufe care has been 
previoufly taken to befmear the foot of the tree with 


-wet clay or foft pitch ;.in confequence of which, com- 


pelled by hunger, they fall. upon the caterpillars arid 
devour them. People pretend to fay, that ants, taken 
inwardly, give a {pring to the urinary ducts and to the 
organs of generation. ‘The red colour which they com- 
munivate to blue paper, when crufked upon it, proves 
that they contain an acid (fee Cuemrstry, n° 2d 907.) 

The large, black, winged ants of America, to avoid 
the great rains which fall there at particular feafons, 
make to themfelves large nefts on trees, with a covered 
way for them to go up and down on the lee-fide of the 
tree. Thefe nefts are roundifh on the outfide, made 
of light browm earth, plaftered fmooth. They are 
larger than a bufhel; and m the infide are many finuous 
caverns or lodgings communicating with one another. 
See Plate CKCVI. A, The ants neff; B, The tu- 
bular paflage, made of the fame materials. 

As to thofe infects called white ants, which abound 
‘in Africa and the Eaft Indies, they belong to a dif- 
ferent genus; for which fee the article eames. 

Formica-Leo, the Aut-lion, in zoology, an infec 
fo called from its devouring great numbers of ants. It 
is the caterpillar or worm of a fly much refembling the 
hbellz or dragon-flies ; and feeds chiefly upon ants,, 
from which property it derives its name. 

Lt is fomewhat of the nature of the fpider in its:way 
of taking its prey, its manner of {pinning, and the fi- 
gure and foftnefs of its body. It has, in its general 
hgure, fomewhat of the appearance of the millepes or 
wood: loufe, fo that fome have: miftaken it at: firft fight 
for that animal. It is of a dirty greyifhcolour, marked 
with fome black fpots; and thefe are allo compofed of 
many poits when viewed with a microfeope, which 
make it refemble a hedge-hog or poreupine. Its body 
is compofed of feveral rings, and has thence a wrinkled 
look. It has fix legs, four are joined to the breatt, 
and ‘the other two to: a longer part, which may be 
taken for its neck. Its head is fmall and flat, and it 
has two remarkable horns: thefe are about a fixth 
part of an inch long, and: as thick as a hair: they are 
hard, hollow, and hooked at the end like the claws of 
acat. “At the origin ofeach of thefe horns, it has a 
clear and bright black eye, which fees very diftinGly, 
and gives the creature notice to efcape on fight of the 
fniallett obje&t.—'This creature is not able to hunt after 
its prey, nor to deflroy large infeéts ; it ean only draw 
into its {nares fuch as come near its habitation, and of 
thefe very few are fuch as he can manage: all the 
winged. kind are able toefcape by flight; and the beetle 
kinds, and others that have hard fhells upon their bo- 
dies, are of no-ufe to him, as his: horns cannot pierce 
them. ‘The fmailnefs of the ant, and the want of wings 
in the neuters, make them the deflined prey of this de- 
vourer. ‘lhe manner in which he catches his prey is as 
follows. 

He ufually encamps under an old wall, thet he may 
be fheltered from the injuries of the weather ; and he 
always choofes a place where the foil is compofed of a 
fine dry fand In this he makes a pit of the fhape of 
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Formica: a funnel, or an inverted hollow cone. If he intends mouth or trunk, or any other organ to be difcovered Formica. 
——v—— the pit to be but fmall, he thrufts down his hinder part about its head, which could ferve to the purpofe of eat- 


into the fand, and by degrees plunges himfelf back- 
ward into it ; and when he has got toa certain depth, 
he tofles out the loofe fand which has run down with 
his head, artfully throwing it off beyond the edges of 
his pit. ‘Thus he lies at the bottom of a {mall hollow, 
which is wideft at the top, and comes floping down to 
‘his body. 

But if he is to make a larger pit, more pains are re- 
quired to bring it to perfection. He firlt traces, in 
the furface of the fand, a large circle, which is the e- 
rected bafe or mouth of the pit he is to.make in form 
of an inverted cone. He then buries himfelf in the 
fand near the edge of this circle, and carefully throws 
up the fand above him, with his head tofling it out be- 
yond the circumference of the circle. Thus he conti- 
nues his work, running down backwards in a {piral line 
all the way, and ‘carefully throwing off the fand from 
above him, till he is come to the place of his reft, 
which is the point or reverted apex of the hollow cone 
he has formed by his paflage. The length of his neck, 
and the flatnefs of his head, gives him a power of ufing 
the whole as a fpade, and throwing off the fand with 
great eafe ; and his itrength in this part is fo great, 
that he is able to throw off a quantity of it to fix 
inches diftance. This is a power he exerts oftener, 


however, in throwing away the remains of the animals 
he has fed upon, that his den may not become fright- 
ful to others of the fame fpecies, by feeing their fellow 
carcafes about it. 

When he has finifhed his pit, he buries himfelf at the 
bottom of it among the fand, leaving no part above 
ground but the tips of his two horns, which he expands 


to the two fides of the pit. In this condition he lies 
and waits for his prey, and never comes up afterwards. 
When an ant, or any other fuch creature, chances to 
walk over the edges of his pit, its fteps throw down a 
little of the fand, which naturally running down to 
the bottom of the pit, gives the enemy notice of his 
prey; he then toffes up the fand which covers his head, 
to bury the ant, and bring him down with its return- 
ing force to the bottom; and as one fuch attempt can- 
not be fufficient to prevent the ant’s efcape, he throws 
more and more fand upon him, till he by degrees brings 
him down. All the endeavours of the ant to efcape, 
when once it is within the verge of the pit, are in vain ; 
for, as it attempts to climb, the fand runs away from 
under its feet, and it finks the lower for every attempt. 
‘This motion of the fand alfo informs the enemy where 
it is, and-direéts him to throw up more fand in the right 
place ; which it does, till the poor ant falls to the bot- 
tom between its horns. It then plunges the points 
deep into the ant’s body; and having fucked all the 
juice out of the prey, it throws out the empty {kin 
as far from the hole as it can. This done, it mounts 
up the edges of its pit, and if it has fuffered any 
injury, repairs it with great care, and immediately 
buries itfelf again in the centre, to. wait for another 
meal. The horns of this creature are its only organs 
for receiving nourifhment ; it. never brings any animal 


which it hes feized near to its head, but always holds © 


it at the tip of the horns.. They therefore plainly ferve 
as fyringes, to draw into its ttomach the juices of the 
bodies of the infe&ts it feeds upon: neither is there any 


ing; the head feeming only intended for throwing a- 
way the fand in forming the pit. The horns of this 
animal being fo neceflary to its life, nature has provi- 
ded for the reftoring them in cafe of accidents; and, 
if cut off, they are found to grow again. 

The food this creature procures by its pit can be but 
little ; and as it has no power of catching its prey any 
other way, its motion being only backwards, and that 
flowly, and by {mall {paces at a time, fome people have 
believed its catching now and then an ant by this 
means was rather for diverfion than hunger. But tho’ 
the formica-leo will live a long time without food, and 
even pafs through all its changes when fhut up in a 
box, yet it is always ready to eat when food is offered 
it; it always appears ftarved and {mall when kept thus; 
atid if a fly is given it in this hungry ftate, it will fo 
fuck out all its juices, that the thell remaining may be 
rubbed to powder between the fingers, while the body 
of the creature that has fucked it appears remarkably 
{welled and diftended ; fo that it is plain that the juices 
of the prey are conveyed into the body of the creature} 
though it is not eafy to fee by what means, the horns 
not appearing to have any perforation. 

When the formica-leo has lived a proper time in this 
ftate, it leaves its pit, and is only feen drawing lines 
and traces on the furface of the fand. After this it bu- 
ries itfelf under the furface ; and there inclofes itfelf in 
a fine web, in which it is to pafs its transformation ins 
to the winged ftate. This cafe is made of a fort of 
filk which the creature fpins in the manner of the {pi- 
der, and of a quantity of the grains of fand cemented 
together by a glutinous humour which flows from its 
pores. This cafe, however, would be too harth and 
coarfe for the body of the creature, and therefore it 
ferves only for the outer covering to defend it from int 
juries ; the creature {pinning ome of pure and incom: 


-parably fine filk, of a beautiful pearl colour, within it, 


which covers its whole body. 

When the creature has lain fome time in this cafe, 
it throws off its outer fkin, with the eyes, the horns, 
and every other part neceflary to its life before, and 
becomes an oblong nymph, in which a careful eye may 
trace the form of the fly into which it is to be tranf- 
formed. There may be feen, through its tran{parent 
covering, new eyes, new horns, wings, and all the other 
parts of the animal in its perfe@& ftate. This nymph 
makes its way about half out of the fhell, and remains 
in this condition, but without farther life or motion, 
till the perfe& fly makes its way out ata flit in the 
back. In this laft fate it much refembles the libelle - 
or dragon-flies common about our waters. The male 
couples with the female in this ftate only; and M. Pou- 
part, to whom the world is obliged for this curious de- 
{cription, is of opinion that the females lay only one 
egg; but this ig very different from the courfe of na- 
ture in the other animals of the fame clafs. 

When this infeét forms its pit ina bed of pure fand, 
it is made and repaired with great eafe; but where it 
meets with other fubftances among the fand, the la- 
bour becomes greatly the more embarrafling. If, for 
inftance, when the creature has half formed its pit, and 
then comes to a ftone of fome moderate fize, it does 
not defert the work for this, but ges on, intending to 
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| Forming, remove that impediment at laft. When the pit is fi- | This weftern part of Formofa is divided into three Formofa. ’ 


Formofa. nifhed, the creature crawls backward up the fide of the diftin@t governments, all fubordinate to the governor 


| 


place where the ftone is, and getting its backfide under 
it, takes great pains and time to get it onatrue poife, 
and then begins to crawl backward with it up the edge 
to the top of the pit, to get it out of the way. It isa 
very common thing to fee a formica-leo in this manner 
labouring at a {tone four times as big as its own hody ; 
and as it can only move backward, and the poife is 
hard to keep, efpecially up a flope of fuch crumbly 
matter as fand, which moulders away from under its 
feet, and neceflarily alters the pofition of its body, the 
{tone very frequently falls down when near the verge, 
and then it is fure to roll to the bottom. In this cafe 
the animal attacks it again in the fame way, and often 
is not difcouraged by five or fix mifcarriages of this 
kind; but, after all, attempts again, and at length gets 
it over the verge of the place. When it has done this, 
it does not leave it there, left it fhould roll in again ; 
but is always at the pains of pufhing it farther on, till 
it has removed it to a neceflary diflance from the edge 
of the pit. 

The common formica-leo moves only backward; but 
Mr Reuet has obferved a fpecies which moves forward 
in'the common way of other animals, and makes no 
pit of this kind to entrap its prey, but feizes other in- 
fe€ts by force, 

FORMING is ufed for the act of giving being or 
birth to any thing. 

The word is alfo fimply ufed for giving the figure 
to any thing. The potter forms. his veffels as he 
pleafes. Geometry teaches how to form allkinds of 
figures. 

It is likewife ufed for the producing of a thing: 
thus, the lineaments of the face began to be formed. 

Formine of a Siege, is the making lines of circum- 
vallation to fortify the camp, and difpofing things for 
the attack of a place in form. 

They alfo fay, to form a fquadron or battalion; 
meaning, to range the foldiers in form of a fquadron, 
&ce. 

Formine the Line, is drawing up infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, into line of battle. See Line. 

- Formine is alfo ufed in grammar, in fpeaking of 
certain tenfes of verbs, which are made from others by 
a:change of certain letters. The prefent tenfe is formed 
from the infinitive. Compound and derivative words 
alfo, and even all that have any etymology, are {aid to 
be formed. Ce 

FORMOSA, an ifland in the Pacific Ocean, be- 
tween 119° and 122° of E. Long. and 22° and 25° 
N. Lat. about 100 miles eaft of Canton in China, It 
is fubjet to the Chinefe; who, however, notwithftand- 
ing its vicinity, did not know of its exiftence until the 
year 1430. It is about 85 leagues in length, and 25 
in breadth. A long chain of mountains, which runs 
from north to fouth, divides it into two’ parts, the 
eaftern and weftern. The Dutch formed an eftablith- 
ment in the weftern part in 1634, and built the fort 
of Zealand, which fecured to them the principal port 
of the ifland; but they were driven from thence in 
1659 or 1661 by a celebrated Chinefe pirate, who 
made himfelf mafter of all the weftern part, which after- 
wards fubmitted in 1682 to the authority of Kang-he 
emperor of China. 


of T'at-ovan, the capital of the ifland, who is himfelf 
{fubjet to the viceroy of the province of Foxren. 

‘This ifland prefents extenfive and fertile plains, wa- 

tered by a great number of rivulets that fall from the 

. eailern mountains. Its air is pure and wholefome ; and 
the earth produces in abundance corn, rice, and the 
greater part of other grains. Moft of the Indian fruits 
are found here, fuch as oranges, bananas, pine-apples, 
guavas, papaws, cocoa-nuts; and part of thofe of Eu- 
rope, particularly peaches, apricots, figs, raifins, chef- 
nuts, pomegranates, water-melons, &c. Tobacco, 
fugar, pepper, camphire, and cinnamon, are alfo com- 
mon. Horfes, theep, and goats, are very rare in this 
iffand: there are even few hogs, although thefe ani- 
mals abound in China. Domeftic poultry, fuch as 
fowls, geefe, and ducks, are exceedingly plenty ; phea- 
fants alfo are fometimes feen; and monkeys and ftags 
have multiplied fo much, that they wander through 
the country in large flocks, 

The inhabitants of Formofa rear a great number of 
oxen, which they ufe for riding, from a want of horfes 
and mules. They accuftom them early to this kind 
of fervice, and by daily exercife train them to go as 
well and as expeditioufly as the beft horfes. Thefe 
oxen are furnifhed with a bridle, faddle, and crupper. 
“\ Chinefe looks as big and proud when mounted in 


this manner, as if he were carried by the fineft Barbary: 


courfer. 

Wholefome water fit for drinking is the only thing 
wanting in the ifland of Formofa. It is very extraor- 
dinary, that every kind of water in it is a deadly poi- 
fon to ftrangers, for which no remedy has hitherto 
been found. ‘ One of the governor’s fervants,”’ fays 


Father de Mailla, ‘‘ whom I had in my train (a ftrong: 


and robuft man), trufting too much to the force of 


his conttitutton, would not believe what had been told. 


him concerning this water: he drank. fome of it; and 


died in lefs than five. days, after every medicine and’ 


antidote had been adminiftered without fuccefs. There 
is none but the water of the capital which can be 

- drunk; the mandarins of the place therefore always 
took care to tranfport a fufficiency of it in carts for 
our ufe.?? Our author adds,. that at the bottom of a 
mountain a league diftant from Fong-kan-hien, there is 
a {pring that produces a ftream, the water of which is of 
a whitifh blue colour, and fo foxious, that no one can 
approach. it. 

There are few mulberry-trees in Formofa, confe- 
quently little filk is made in the country. Numerous 
manufactures, however, would foon be introduced in- 
to it, were the Chinefe permitted indifcriminately to 
tran{port themfelves thither, and to form eltablifhments 


in the ifland. hofe who go to it mufl be protected. 


by paflports from the Chinefe mandarins, and thefe 


paflports are foid at a dear rate; {ecurities are befides- 


required. ‘This is not all: when they arrive, money 
muit be given to the mandarins who are appointed to 
examine thofe who enter or quit the ifland, and who 


generally difcharge this duty with the moft rigid feve- 


nity. If ‘they give no prefenr, or offer only.a trifle, . 


they meet with little mercy; and are fure to be fent 


back, whatever paflport they may have. The Chinefe,, 


through policy, ¢onnive at thefe exactions, to-prevent. 


too} 
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by its proximity to China. ‘They fear, and with great 
reafon (efpecially fince Tartar emperors have been on 
the throne}, that if any revolt fhould happen in For- 
mofa, its influence might f{pread, and oceafion great 
difturbance in the whole empire. On this account, 
the Tartare keep a garrifon there of 10,000 men; 
which they take care to change every three years, or 
even oftener if they judge it neceflary. 

Befides the capital, the Chinefe have alfo two other 
cities, and fome villages, where they inhabit alone ; 
for they do not permit the Indians, who are their fub- 
jets, to live among them}; they fuffer none to remain 
ut thofe who are either their flaves or domeftics. 
Thefe Indians are united into 45 villages; 36 of which 
lie to the north, and 9 towards the fouth. The nor- 
thern villages are very populous, and the houfes are 
built almoft after the Chinefe manner. The habita- 
tions of the fouthern iflanders are only heaps of huts 
or cottages of earth. In thefe huts they have neither 
chairs, benches, tables, beds, nor any piece of furni- 
ture ; the middle part is occupied by a kind of hearth 
or chimney, raifed two feet high, and conitructed of 
earth, upon which they drefs their vituals. Their 

- ordinary food is rice, other fmall grain, and the game 
which they catch by courfing or kill with their arms. 
Vhefe iflanders run with fuch furprifing fwiftnefs, that 
they can almoft outftrip the fleeteft grehound. The 


Chinefe attribute this agility to the precaution they 
take of confining their knees and reins by a clofe band- 
age until the age of 14 or 15. Their favourite arms are 
lances, which they dart to the diftance of 60 or 80 
feet with the greateft dexterity and precifion. They 


ufe bows and arrows, and can kill a pheafant on wing 
with as much certainty as an Eeropean fport{man could 
with a fufee. Thefe people are very dirty in their 
manner of eating. ‘They have neither plates, difhes, 
nor {poons, nor even the fmalf fticks ufed in China. 
Whatever they drefs is placed on a plain board or mat, 
and they make ufe of their fingers for conveying it to 
their mouths. They eat flefh half raw ; and provided 
it has been only prefented to the fire, it appears to 
them excellent. Their beds are formed of frefh-gather- 
ed leaves. ‘They go almoft naked, and wear only a 
piece of cloth which hangs from their girdle to their 
knees. Thofe among them who, according to the 
judgment of the chiefs of the village, have borne away 
the prize for agility in running or dexterity in the 
chafe, obtain the honourable privilege of makiog on 
their fkin, by a very painful operation, feveral fantatti- 
cal figures of flowets, trees, and animals. All have 
the right of blackening their teeth, and of wearing or- 
naments of bracelets and crowns made of fltells and 
cryftal. 

The iflanders who inhabit the northern part, where 
the climate is fomething colder, clothe themfelves with 
the fkins of the ftags which they kill in hunting. They 
make a kind of drefs of them without fleeves, that 
pretty much refembles a dalmatic, or veftment worn 
at the altar by the Roman clergy. They wear on 
their heads caps in the form of a cylinder, made of 
palm-leaves, and ornamented with feveral crowns pla- 
ced one above another, on the top of which they fix 
pluines compofed of the feathers of a cock or pheafant 
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Firmofa too great a number of people from emigrating to this 
ifland, which is rendered a place of great importance - 
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The marriage ceremonies of the inhabitants of For- Forntefa. 


mofa approach near to the fimple laws of nature. They 
neither purchafe, as in China, the women whom they 
efpoufe, nor does intereft ever prefide over their unions, 
Fathers and mothers are f{carcely ever confulted. Ifa 
young man has a mind to marry, and has fixed his af- 
feGtion on a young girl, he appears for feveral days 
following near the place where fhe lives with a mufical - 
inftrument in his hand. If the young woman is fatis- 
fied with the figure of her gallant, fhe comes forth and 
joins him: they then agree, and fettle the marriage- 
contract. After this they give notice to their parents, 
who prepare a wedding-dinner, which is always given 
in the houfe where the young woman refides, and where 
the bridegroom remains without returning again to 
his father. The young man afterwards confiders the 
houfe of his father-in-law as his own. He hecomes 
the whole fupport of it, and he has no farther connec- 
tion with that of his father; like married women in 
Europe, who generally quit their paternal home in 
order to live with their hufbands. Thefe iflanders 
therefore feldom offer up vows for obtaining male chil- 
dren: they prefer daughters, becaufe they procure 
them fons-in-law, who become the fupports of their old 
age. 

- Although the Formofats are entirely fubjected to 
the Chinefe, they ftill preferve fome remains of their 
ancient government. Each village choofes three or 
four old men from among thofe who have the greateft 
reputation for probity. By this choice they become 
the rulers and judges of the reft of the hamlet. They 
have the power of finally determining all differences ; 
and if any one fhould refufe to abide by their judge- 
ment, he would be immediately banifhed from the vil- 
lage, without hopes of ever being able to re-enter it, 
and none of the inhabitants would afterwards dare to 
receive him. 

The natives pay in grain the tribute impofed on 
them by the Chinefe. ‘To regulate every thing that 
concerns the laying on and colleGing of this im- 
pot, government have eftablifhed a Chinefe in every 


village, who is obliged to learn the language, and 


act as interpreter to the mandarins. 'hefe inter- 
preters are moft cruel extortioners to the miferable 
people, whom they ought rather to protect : they are 
fuch infatiable leeches, that they can fcarcely ever be 
fatisfied. This daily and domeitic tyranny has already 
caufed the defeGtion of three villages in the fouthern 
part of the ifland, where formerly there were twelve. 
The inhabitants of thefe villages revolted, expelled their 
interpreters, refufed to pay tribute any longer to the 
Chinefe, and have united themfelves to the independ- 
ent nation in.the eaftern part of the ifland. 

It was in the ifland of Formofa that John Struys 
affirms to have feen with his own eyes a man who had 
a tail more than a foot in length, covered with red 
hair, and greatly refembling that of an ox. This man 
with a tail faid, that his deformity, if it was one, pro- 
ceeded from’ the climate, and that all thofe of the 
fouthern part of the ifland were born with tails like 
his.x—But John Struys is the only author who attefts 
the exiftence of this extraordinary race of men; no 
other writer who has fpoken of TFormofa makes the 
leaft mention of them. Another circumftance, no lefs 
fingular, and which appears to be little better authen- 

ticated, 
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Formofa. ticated, is, that in this ifland women are not permit- 


ted to bring forth children before they are-35, although 
they are at liberty to marry long before that age. 


b Niich EofRechteren * thus expreffes himfelf concerning this 
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«When women are firft’ married, they bring no 
children into the world; they mutt, before that is 
permitted, have attained the age of 35 or 37. When 
they are big with child, their prieilefles pay them a 
vifit, and tread on their bellies with their feet, if it be 
neceflary, and make them mifcarry, with perhaps 
preater pains than they would have in being brought 
to bed. 
mous crime, to bring forth a child before the term 
prefcribed. I have-feen fome females who had alrea- 
dy deftroyed the fruit of their womb 15 or 16 times, 
and who were big for the 17th when it was lawful for 
them to bring forth a living child.” 

‘To our defeription of Formofa we fhall add the fol- 
lowing account of the dreadful difafer that lately 

OWING : 
befel this unhappy ifand. The details-were conveyed 
by a letter from Peking, addreffed te M. Bertin, and 
dated the r4th of July 1782. 

¢'I"he waters of the ocean have well nigh deprived 
China of one of its moft valuable maritime poffeffions. 
The ifland of 'Tay-ouan, known in Europe by the 


»name of Formofa, has been ‘almoft {wallowed up by 
* them. 


Tt has been reported here, that part. of the 
mountain-which divides the ifland has funk and difap- 
peared; that the reft has been overturned; and that 


“the greater part of the inhabitants have perifhed. Such 


have been for fome days the popular reports in this 


-¢apital. Government, however, has put a {lop to them, 


by informing the public of the real truth; fuch_as it 
is has been announced to the emperor by the officers 
who have this fmall portion of his territories under 
their jurifdiGtion. I cannot do better than tran{cribe 
what they have written. The difpatches of the Chi- 


‘pefe officers, addreffed to the emperor, run thus: 


“‘ Bechen, governor-general of the provinces of Fo- 
kien and T’che-Kyang-ya, viceroy of Fokien, and 
others, make known to your majefty the -difafter 
that has lately befallen the ifland of Tay-ouan. Mon- 
ha-hon, and other principal officers of this ifland, have 
acquainted us, that on the 21ft of the fourth moon 
(May 22d, 1782), a moft furious wind, accompanied 
with heavy rain anda {well of the fea greater than ever 
remembered, had kept them under continual apprehen- 
fion of being {wallowed up-by the waves, or buried in 
the bowels of the earth, from the hour of ya until the 
hour ouei(a). ‘This dreadful tempeft feemed to blow 
at the fame time from the four cardinal points of the 
compafs, and continued with equal violence during the 
above mentioned time. .The buildings where the tri- 
bunals were held, the public granaries, the barracks, 
falc-warehoufes, and works, have been totally deftroy- 
ed, and every thing they contained is loft: warchoufes 
and work-fhops, as well as private houfes, for the moft 
part, prefent nothing but ruins and heaps of rubbifh. 
Of 24 fhips of war which were in the harbour 1 2 have 
difappeared ; two others have been dathed to pieces, 
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and ro are fhattered in fuch a manner that they are Formofi, 


Tt would be not only a fhame, but an enor-_ 
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rendered entirely unfit for fervice; other fmaller vef- 
fels. of different fizes, above 100 11 number, have 
fhared the fame fate ; eighty have been fwallowed up; 
five others, which had juft taken in a lading of rice 
for Fokien, have funk, and their cargoes, which a- 
mounted to 100,000 bufhels, are wholly loft. With 
regard to other veffels, whether {mall or great, which 
had not entered the harbour, ro or 12 of the largeft 
are reckoned to have been fwallowed up; thofe of in- 
ferior fize, as well as a prodigious number of barks, 
boats, and other fmall veffels of different kinds, have 
difappeared, without leaving the leaft piece of wreck 
behind them. As the whole iflend has been covered 
with water, the provifions have been either {wept 
away or fpoilt, fo as to render them prejudicial to the 
health of thofe who ufe them in their prefent fate. 
The crops are entirely loft. When we fhall have 
been informed of particulars, we fhall not fail to give 
your majefty thé earlieft intelligence of them.— 
After having received this letter from Mon-ha-hon, 
and the other principal officers refiding at Tay- 
ouan, I employed the utmoft diligence to give every 
afiiftance in my power to this unfortunate ifland ; and 
I ordered the travelling commiflary, and Trey-ouer, 
general of the province, to get particular information 
of the number of thofe who have perifhed, of the 
houfes dettroyed, and of the quantity of falt and other 
provifions that has been loft: I have likewife enjoined 
them to rebuild with the utmoft expedition the tribu- 
nals, granaries, and other public edifices ; to difpatch 
proper perfons to fearch for the veffels and fhips that 
have difappeared ; to repair thofe which are not alto- 
gether unfit for fervice, and to fend immediately to 
the neighbouring countries for falt and other neceflary 
provifions ; but above all, to afcertain in the moft ac- 
curate manner the different loffes fuflained by the in- 
habitants, and the precife number of people that have 
perifhed, in order that I may be able to give the fulleft 
information to your majelty.” 

‘ The emperor of China caufed a particular detail 
of thefe loffes to be publifhed, together with the fol- 
lowing letter: 

«¢ Tchang-yu, &c. Tchem-hoei-Thon-'Tfong-tou of 
Fokien, and others, have informed me of the difmal 
event that hath taken place in the ifland of Tay-ouan, 
which is a diftri€t of the province of Fokien. They 
have written to me, that on the 21ft of the fourth 
moon. [Here the emperor repeats what is contained 
in the preceding letter, and continues thus]: I com- 
mand ‘['fong-tou to get the beft information he can of 
the different loffes fuftained by the inhabitants of the 
ifland, and to tranfmit the particulars to. me, in order 
that I may give them every affiftance -to repair them. 
My intention is, that all the houfes which have been 
thrown down fhall be rebuilt entirely at my expence ; 
that thofe be repaired which are only damaged ; and 
that provifions, and every thing which the people 
ftand, in immediate want of, be fupplied them. I 
fhould feel much pain, were even one among them to 
be negleé&ted: I therefore recommend the utmoft di- 

¥ y ligence * 


(a) The hours of the Chinefe are double ours: the hour ya begins at three in the morning and ends at five; 


ouet begins at three in the afternoon and ends at five. 
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I myfelf will provide for their wants. With regard 
to my fhips of war, tribunals, and public edifices, let 
them be reftored to their former flate with money 
taken from the public treafury, and let the general ac- 
count of the whole expence be laid before me.” 

The miffionary who fent this account farther fays, 
From thefe letters it evidently appears, that this dif- 
after happened in confequence of an earthquake; but 
he adds, that the volcano which occafioned it muft be at 
a prodigious depth below the fea. He does not pre- 
tend to give an explanation of it; he is contented with 
obferving, that the fame f{cene feems to have paffed at 
the ifland of Formofa as at Lima and Lifbon. 

FORMULA, or Formutary, a rule or model, or 
certain terms prefcribed or decreed by authority, for 
the form and manner of an act, inftrument, proceeding, 
or the like. 

Formuta, in church-hiftory and theology, fignifies 
a profeffion of faith. 

FormuLa, in medicine, imports the conftitution of 
medicines, either fimple or compound, both with re- 
{pe&t to their prefcription and confiftence. 

FORMULARY, awriting, containing the form or 
formula of an oath, declaration, atteftation, or abjura- 
tion, &c. to be made on certain occafions. 

There are alfo formularies of devotion, of prayers, 
&c. Liturgies are formularies of the public fervice in 
moft churches. 

FORNACALITA, or Fornicaria, in Roman an- 
tiquity, a feftival inftituted by Numa, in honour of 
Fornax, the goddefs of ovens; wherein certain cakes 
were made, and offered in facrifice before the ovens. 

FORNICATION ( Fornicatio, from the fornices in 
Rome, where the lewd women proftituted themfelves 
for money), is whoredom, or the a&t of incontinency, 
between fingle perfons; for if either of the parties is 
married, it is adultery. Formerly court-leets had power 
to inquire of and punith fornication and adultery; in 
which courts the king had a fine affeffed on the offen- 
ders, as appears by the book of Domefday. 

In the year 1650, when the ruling powers found it 
for their intereft to put on the femblance of a very ex- 
traordinary ftri@nefs and purity of morals, not only 
inceft and wilful adultery were made capital crimes, 
but alfo the repeated a&t of keeping a brothel, or com- 
mitting fornication, were (upon a fecond conviction) 
made felony without benefit of clergy. But, at the 
reftoration, when men, from an abhorrence of the hy- 
pocrify of the late times, fell into a contrary extreme 
of licentioufnefs, it was not thought proper to renew 
a law of fuch unfafhionable rigour. And thefe offen- 
ces have been ever fince left to the feeble coercion of 
the f{piritual court, according to the rules of the canon 
law; a law which has treated the offence of inconti- 
nence, nay, even adultery itfelf, with a great degree of 
tendernefs and lenity; owing perhaps to the conftrain- 
ed celibacy of its firft compilers. ‘The temporal courts 
therefore take no cognifance even of the crime of adul- 
tery otherwife than asa private injury. See Aput- 
JERY. ‘ 

The evils of fornication, which tee many with to 


offence, or of one perfon’s offending, but by the general 
tendency and confequence of crimes of the fame nature. 
In the prefent cafe, let the libertine confider and fay, 
what would be the confequence, if the fame licentiouf- 
nefs in which he indulges were univerfal? or what 
fhould hinder its becoming univerfal, if it be innocent 
or allowable in him? 

' 2. Fornication fuppofes proftitution ; and by pro- 
ftitution the vidtims of it are brought to almoft cer- 
tain mifery. It is no {mall quantity of mifery in the 
aggregate, which, between want, difeafe, and infult, 
is fuffered by thofe outcafts of human fociety who in- 
feft populous cities ; the whole of which is a general 
confequence of fornication, and to the increafe and 
continuance of which every act and ‘inftance of forni- 
cation contributes. 

3. Fornication produces habits of ungovernable lewd- 
nefs, which introduce the more aggravated crimes of 
feduction, adultery, violation, &c. The criminal in- 
dulgences between the fexes prepare an eafy admif- 
fion for every fin that feeks it: they are, in low life, 
ufually the firft ftage in mens progrefs to the moft 
defperate villanies ; and in high life, to that lamented 
diffolutenefs of principle, which manifetts itfelf in a pro- 
fligacy of public conduct, and a contempt of the obli- 
gations of religion and moral probity. 

4. Fornication perpetuates a difeafe, which may be 


accounted one of the foreft maladies of human nature, ' 


and the effe&s of which are faid to vifit the conttitu- 
tion_of even diftant generations. 

The paffion being natural, proves that it was in- 
tended to be gratified ; but under what reftriCtions, or 
whether without any, mult be colleéted from different 
confiderations. 

In the Scriptures, fornication is abfolutely and pe- 
remptorily condemned. ‘ Out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornication, thefts, 
falfe witnefs, blafphemies; thefe are the things which 
defile a man.’ Thefe are Chrift’s own words; and one 
word from him upon the fubject is final. ‘The apoftles 
are more full upon this topic. One well-known paf- 
fage in the Epiftle to the Hebrews may ftand in the 
place of all others; becaufe, admitting the authority 
by which the apoftles of Chriit fpake and wrote, it is 
decifive. ‘ Marriage and the bed undefiled is honour- 
able amongit all men, but whoremongers and adulter- 
ers God will judge;’ which was a great deal to fay, at 
a time when it was not agreed even amongit philofo- 
phers that fornication was a crime. 

Upon this fubjeét Mr Paley adds the following ob- 
fervations*. ; 


Moral and: — 


“The Scriptures give no fanGtion to thofe aufteri- Political 
ties which have been fince impofed upon the . world P>ilo/opdys 
under the name of Chrift’s religion, as the celibacy of ? *4°: 


the clergy, the praife of perpetual virginity, the pro- 
hibitio concubitus cum gravida uxores but with a juft 
knowledge of, and regard to the condition and intereft 
of the human fpecies, have provided in the marriage of 
one man with one woman an adequate gratification for 
the propenfities of their nature, and have reftrained- 
them to that gratification, 
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«¢ The avowed toleration, and in fome countries the 
licenfing, taxing, and regulating of public brothels, has 
appeared to the people an authorizing of fornication, 
and has contributed, with other caufes, fo far to vitiate 
the public opinion, that there is no practice of which 
the immorality is fo little thought of or acknowledged, 
although there are few in which it can more plainly 
be made out. The legiflators who have patronized re- 
ceptacles of proftitution ought to have forefeen this 
effeG, as well as confidered, that whatever facilitates 
fornication, diminifhes marriages. And as to the ufual 
apology for this relaxed difcipline, the danger of great- 
er enormities if accefs to proftitutes were too ftridtly 
watched and prohibited; it will be time enough to lock 
to that, after the laws and the magiftrates have done 
their utmoft. The greateft vigilance of both will do 
no more, than oppofe fome bounds and fome difficul- 
ties to this intercourfe. And after all, thefe pretended 
fears are without foundation in experience. The men 
are in all re{peéts the moft virtuous in countries where 
the women are moft chafte. 

«¢ If fornication be criminal, all thofe incentives 
which lead to it are acceflaries to the crime; as lafci- 
vious converfation, whether expreffed in ob{cene or 
difguifed under modeft phrafes; alfo wanton fongs, 
pictures, books; the writing, publifhing, and circula- 
ting of which, whether out of frolic or for fome piti- 
ful profit, is produ@tive of fo extenfive a mifchief from 
fo mean a temptation, that few crimes within the 
reach of private wickednefs have more to anfwer for, 
or lefs to plead in their excufe. 

<‘ Indecent converfation, and by parity of reafon all 
the reft, are forbidden by St Paul, Eph. iv. 29. § Let 
no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth;’ 
and again, Col. iii. 8. ¢ Put filthy communication out 
of your mouth.’ ; : 

“‘ The invitation or voluntary admiflion of impure 
thoughts, or the fuffering them to get poffeflion of the 
imagination, falls within the fame defcription, and is 
condemned by Chrift, Matt. v. 28. ‘ Whofoever look- 
eth on a woman to luft after her, hath committed a- 
dultery with her already in his heart.’ Chrift, by thug 
enjoining a regulation of the thought, ftrikes at the 
root of the evil.” 

FORNIX, in anatomy, is part of the corpus callo- 
fum in the brain; fo called, becaufe of a diftant refem- 
blance it hath to the arches of ancient vaults when 
viewed in a particular manner. 

FORRAGE, in the military art, denotes hay, oats, 
barley, wheat, grafs, clover, &c. brought into the camp 
by the troopers, for the fuftenance of their horfes. 

It is the bufinefs of the quarter-mafter general to 
appoint the method of forrage, and poft proper guards 
for the fecurity of the foragers. 

FORRES, a parliament town of Scotland in the 
county of Murray, claffing with Invernefs, Fortrofe, 
and Nairn. It is a {mall well-built town, pleafantly 
fituated on an eminence near the river Findhorn. The 
country about it has a cheerful appearance, having a 
few gentlemens feats, with fome plantations about 
them. Ona hill weft of the town are the remains of 
a caftle ; and a melancholy view of a number of fand- 
hills, that now cover that traét of land which was 
formerly the eftate of a Mr Cowben in the parifh of 
Dyke. This inundation was occafioned by the influx 
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of the fea and the violence of the wind. 
the cuftom to pull up the bent, a long fpiry grafs near 
the fhore, for litter for horfes, by which means the fand 
was loofened, and gave way to the violence of the fea 
and wind, which carried it over feveral thoufand acres 
ofland. ‘The people having been prevented from pull- 
ing up any more of the grafs, the progrefs of the fand 
is now nearly ftopped, and the fea has retired; but the 
wind has blown fome of the fand from the hills over 
Colonel Grant’s land, and deftroyed near 100 acres. 
A fand-bank, which is all dry at low-water, runs out 
from this place for feveral miles into the Murray-Firth. 
Some of the land, which has been long forfaken by 
the water, is now beginning to be ufeful again, and is 
turned into grazing land. At Forres, coarfe linen and 
fewing thread are made. About a mile from the town, 
on the left-hand fide of the road, is a remarkable obe- 
lifk, faid to be the moft ftately monument of the Go- 
thic kind to be feenin Europe. It has been the fub- 
jet of many able pens; but totally overlooked by 
Dr Johnfon, who fays, “ At Forres we found good 
accommodation, but nothing worthy of particular re- 
mark.’?—It is thus defcribed by Mr Cordiner, in a let- 
ter to Mr Pennant: * In the firft divifion, underneath 
the Gothic ornaments at the top, are nine horfes with 
their riders, marching forth in order: in the next is a 
line of warriors on foot, brandifhing their weapons, 
and appear to be fhoutirig for the battle. The import 
of the attitudes in the third divifion is very dubious, 
their expreffion indefinite. The figures which form a 
{quare in the middle of the columnware pretty complex 
but diftin@ ; four ferjeants with their halberts guarda 
company, under which are placed feveral human heads, 
which have belonged to the dead bodies piled up at 
the left of the divilion: one appears in the character of 
executioner fevering the head from another body; be- 
hind him are three trumpeters founding their trum- 
pets, and before him two pair of combatants fighting 
with fword and target. A troop of horfe next ap- 
pears, put to flight by infantry, whofe firf line have 
bows and arrows; the three following, {words and tar- 
gets. In the lowermoft divifion now vifible, the horfes 
feem to be feized by the victorious party, their riders 
beheaded, and the head of their chief hung in chains 
or placed in a frame; the others being thrown toge- 
ther befide the dead bodies under an arched cover. 
The greateft part of the other fide of the obelifk, 
occupied by a fumptuous crofs, is covered over with 
an uniform figure, elaborately raifed, and interwoven 
with great mathematical exa¢tnefs. Under the crofs 
are two augult perfonages, with fome attendants, much 
obliterated, but evidently in an attitude of reconcilia- 
tion; and if the monument was erected in memory of 
the peace concluded between Malcolm and Canute, 
upon the final retreat of the Danes, thefe large figures 
may reprefent the reconciled monarchs. On the edge 
below the fretwork are fome rows of figures joined 
hand-in-hand, which may alfo imply the new degree 
ef confidence and fecurity which took place, after the 
feuds were compofed, which are characterized on the 
front of the pillar. But to whatever particular tranf- 
action it may allude, it can hardly be imagined, that 
in fo early an age of the arts in Scotland as it muft 
have. been raifed, fo elaborate a performance would 
have been undertaken but in confequence of an event 
Yyz of 
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4 prifing, that no diflin€ter traditions of it arrived at the 


era when letters were known. The height of this 


ba —— monument (called King Sueno’s /fone) above the ground 


is 23 feet; befides 12 or 15 feet under ground. Its 
breadth is 3 feet 10 inches by 4 foot 3 inches in 
thicknefs.”? 

FORSKOHLEA, in botany: A genus of the pen- 
tagynia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of 
plants.. The calyx is pentaphyllous, and longer than 
the corolla. There are ten petals fpatulated, i. ¢. 
roundifh before, with a linear bafe. 

FORSTERA, in botany: A genus of the trian- 
dria order, belonging to the gynandria clafs of plants. 
The perianthium is double ; the exterior one beneath 
three-leaved ; the interior one above, and fix-cleft ; 
the corolla tubular. 

FORT, in the military art, a fmall fortified place, 
environed on all fides with a moat, rampart,.and para- 
pet. Its ufe is to fecure fome high ground, or the paf- 
fage of a river, to make good an advantageous pott, to 
defend the lines and quarters of a fiege, &c. 

Forts are made of different figures and extents, ac- 
cording asthe ground requires. Some are fortified with 
baftions, others with demi-battions. 
in form of a {quare, others of a pentagon. A fort dif- 
fers from a citadel, as this lait is built to command 
fometown. 

Vitrified Forts, a very fingular kind of ftru@ures 
found in the highlands and northern parts of Scotland, 
in which the walls have the appearance of being melt- 
ed into a folid mafs, fo as to refemble the lava of a 
volcano, for which indeed they have been taken by fe- 
veral- perfons who have vilited them. 

Thefe walls were taken notice of by Mr Williams 


an engineer, who wrote a treatife upon the fubject, 
and was the firft who fuppofed them to be the works 
of art; other naturalifts having attributed them to a 


voleanic origin. Thefe works. are commonly fituated 
on the tops of fmall hills, commanding an extenfive 
view of the adjacent valley or low country. The area 
on the fummit, varying, as is fuppofed, according to 
the number of cattle the proprietor had to proteét, or 
the dependents he was obliged to accommodate, is fur- 
rounded with an high and ftrong wall, of which the 
ftones are melted, moft of them entirely ; while others, 
in which the fufion has not been fo complete, are funk 
in the vitrified matter in fuch a manner as to be quite 
inclofed with it; and in fome places the fufion has 
been fo perfect, that the ruins appear like maffes of 
coarfe glafs. Mr Williams has not only abfolutely de- 
termined the walls in queftion to be.the works of art, 
but has even hazarded a conjeGture as to the manner 
in which they were conitruéted, and which, according 
to him, was as follows. Two parallel dikes of earth 
or fod being raifed, in the direGtion of the intended 
wall, with a {pace between them fufficient for its thick- 
nefs, the fuel was put in, and fet on fire. The ftones 
beft adapted forthe purpofe, called the plum-pudding 
fone, are every where to be found in the neighbour- 
hood. ‘Thefe were laid on the fuel, and when melted, 
were kept by the frame of earth from running off; and 
hy repeating the operation, the wall. was raifed to a 
fufficient height. This opinion of the ftones being 
thrown in without any order, is thought to. be con- 
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firmed by the circumftance of there not being any  Vitrifiedt: 
where a large one to be feen, nora ftone laid in any Forts. 
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particular direction, nor one piece which has not in 
fome degree been affected by the fire. Mr Williams 
mentions a fact tending to confirm his hypothefis, 
viz. of a brick kiln fituated on the declivity of an emis 
nence, fo as to be expofed to the wind, which happen- 
ing to rife brifkly one time When the kiln was burn- 
iny, fo increafed the heat, that the bricks were melted, 
and ran, like a lava, for a confiderable way down the 
hill. 

The opinion of Mr Williams has been embraced by 
feveral other authors ; particularly Mr Freebairn and 
Dr Anderfon, the latter having publithed two treatifes 
upon thefe buildings in the Archzologia, In the fame 
work, however, we meet with a paper by the Hon, 
Daines Barrington, in which the author expreffes quite 
different fentiments. He obferves, that Mr Williams, 
and the other antiquaries, who fuppofe the walls in 
queftion to be the works of art, imagine that the reas 
fon of their being conftructed in this manner was the 
ignorance of cement, which in thefe remote ages pre= 
vailed in Scotland: but with refpect to this circums 
ftance, he fays, that if one fide of the wall only was 
heated, and that to any contiderable height, the mat 
ter in fufion would in all likelihood drop down to the 
bottom, without operating as any cement to the loofe 
{tones thrown in amongit it. This circumftance of 
the walls being vitrified only on one fide, is indeed res 
markable, and takes place in moft of the forts of this 
kind to be met with at prefent: but with regard to 
it, Mr Barrington obferves, that he himfelf has been 
twice in the Highlands of Scotland, and has found 
very few hills of any height which were cloathed with. 
wood; the trouble therefore of carrying it up to the 
top of fuch a mountain would be very confiderable. 
But to this it might eafily be replied, that we cannot 
by any means argue from the prefent ftate of the hills 
in the Highlands to their ftate in a very remote period 
of antiquity. At that time, it is neither impotlible 
nor in the leaft improbable, that moft of the hills in 
Scotland were overgrown with wood ; or at any rate, 
there undoubtedly was plenty of peat, which is {till 
ufed as fuel in Scotland, and which affords fach a {trong 
heat as to be advantageoufly employed in {melting 


iron*, as we are informed by M. Magellan. A third © see ¢he 
‘particular mentioned by Mr Williams is, that thefe in- article Peati4 


clofures were intended as places of defence; and in 
{upport of this opinion alleges, that there are dried | 
wells found within moft of them: But.on this Mr 


Barrington obferves, that thelter from the weather was. 


alfo neceflary “ upon the top of a bleak Scotch hill, 
whillt whilky (or a fuccedaneum for it) would be often’ 
in greater requeft than the bare element of water.” 
This objection, however, as well as the laft, is evident- 
ly very frivolous ; for thefe buildings might have roofs 
as well as any other; and whatever neceflity there 
might be for whilky occafionally, water was certainly 
an indifpenfable requifite. 

Mr Barrington having thus. given his reafons for 
diffenting from the opinion. of Mr Williams and the 
antiquarics juft mentioned, proceeds to ftate his 
own. Fle tells us, thar having travelled for 21 


“years the moft mountainous circuit in Wales, he has. 


frequently obferved inclofures of dry ftones, .particu-, 
2 


laily 


ey 
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fhire, called in the language of the country Dufryn, 
i. e. the vale. 
made with walls of thick. flones, he was at a lofs to 
imagine how it could be worth while to conftru@ fuch 
flrong fences for fo inconfiderable apiece of ground 
as they inclofed; but, on examining the adjacent 
country, he found it almoft entirely covered with 
ftones of a fimilar kind; and, of comfequence, the 
{maller the fpace to .be. cleared, the lefs expenfive. 
would be the removal.. ‘* For the fame reafon (fays 
he), fuch dry walls are often of a great thicknefs, and 
fometimes the corners of the inclofures are filled with 
flones to a great width, this being the only poflible 
means of procuring pafture.” To a prattice of the 
fame kind our author would afcribe the origin of the 
works in queftion: but the objection occurs very 
ftrongly, that the walls in Scotland are vitrified, and 
it is not to be fuppofed that fuch trouble would be 
taken with fences made in fuch a fortuitous manner. 
This objeGtion, our author owns, would indeed be un- 
anfwerable, on the fuppofition that the vitrification 
was made on purpofe to ftrengthen the walls of the 
fortrefs; ‘* but (fays he} may not the vitrification 
have been occafioned by volcanoes, or by what are cal- 
led bloomeries ? The fame effet may be produced like- 
wife on dry walls of ftone by lightning pafling along 
them. 


rejected becaufe they were glafly, and would be piled 


up in the fence of the inclofure; as the great point . 


upon thefe occafions is to clear the ground, and remove 
the incumbering {tones to the fmalleft diftance. One 
of the ‘advocates for the defigned and not fortuitous 
vitrification, fays, that the pieces he had procured did 
not refemble what is called Java. But every volcano 
is not neceffarily an Etna or a Vefuvius ; and confe- 
quently the matter difgorged from the crater mutt per- 
petually vary both in fubftance and form... Vitrified 
matfles, larger or fmaller, will likewife be produced by 
the fame means. It may be contended indeed, that 


patture thus procured, by clearing the ground, would , 


be more convenient at. the bottom or on the. fides, 


than on the top of the hill: but to this I anfwer, that. 


in rocky countries you muft get what pittance you 


oan of foil, and often it will happen that the only de-. 


tached and removeable flones are;on the fummit.. When 
fuch inclofures have been made; they became very con- 
venient for putting cattle into ; and hence perhaps 
fome of the wells which Mr Williams hath mentioned.’’ 

Our author concludes his differtation on this fubject 
by obferving, that if vitrification anfwered the purpofe 
of cement, it is very extraordinary that the ancient in- 


-habitants of Scotland did not apply it to the houfes 
or huts in which they conftantly lived, but referved . 


this troublefome and expentive procefs merely for a 


fortification, which might not perhaps be ufed in half . 


a century againit.an enemy. On this it is almoft fu- 
perfluous to obferve, that in the ages of barbarity and 
bloodthed, in which thefe inclofures; whether natural 


or artificial, were fuppofed to be ufed as fortreffes, » 


war was fo frequent, that a defence againft.an enemy 
might feem to be neceflary every day, inftead of once 
in half a century. Before we proceed further in the 
argument, however, it will be neceflary to give fome 


apy } 
ID/ 
Vitrified larly along tra€t in the weftern part of Merioneth- 


On firft viewing thefe {mall inclofures. 


The loofe ftones in either cafe would not be. 


FO 


account of the fituation and appearance of thefée for- Vitrified ' 


treffes. 

According to Mr Cardonnel, the largeft of them 
is fituated on the hill of Knockfarril, to the fouth of 
the valley of Strathpeffer, two miles weft from Ding- 
wall in Rofsthire.. The inclofure is 120 feet long and 
40 broad within the walls; ftrengthened on the out- 
fide with works at each end. 
feem to have been erected againft, or under, the fhade 


of the outward wall; of which thofe on the fouth-fide - 


feem to have been higher and larger than thofe on the 
north. There are two wells in the middle, which, 
on being cleared out, filled with’ water. 
fkirts of the hill to the fouth are many detached build- 
ings; which, from the {tratum of dung found on re- 


moving the ruins, appear plainly to have been ufed for ~ 
This ‘place feems to have been « 


fecuring the cattle. 
anciently of confequence, and the refidence of fome 
powerful chief, from a road ‘which leads through the 
hills to the north-welt fea. 
area number of vitrified ruins, extending for a confi- 
derable way along the ridge of the hill. The end 
next the fort. feems to have joined the outer wall, and 


conlifted either of two parallel-walls, clofed above, with » 
a paflage between them under cover, or a high wall - 


broad enough to walk‘on. . In this wall there is the 
veftige of a break about. the middle, over which a 


bridge has been laid, to be drawn up or removed as + 


occafion might require: 


The fort next. in confequence to that of Knock- - 


farril is fituated on the hill of Craig-Phadrick near In- 


vernefs, ** which (fays Mr Cardonnel) has this pecu- - 


liar circumftance, that there appears to have been two 
vitrified walls quite round.the area. ‘The inner one 
feems to have been very high and. flrong ; the outer 


- wall but low: probably the {pace between.was intend- 


ed for fecuring their cattle, as there are no remains of 
dry-ftone. buildings, fuch as are- found near the reft. 
Several. parts ‘of this outer wall appear quite entire, 


{ticking to- the firm bare rock, where it was firft run. . 


The area within the inner wall is near 80 paces long, 
and 27 broad.” ’ 
Alexander Frafer-Tytler, Efg; profeffor of civil hiitory 
in the univerfity of Edinburgh, who vifited it in the 
year 1732. 


tains which bounds Loch-Nefs oa the north- welt fide. 
It is fituated about a mile. to the north of - Invernefs, 
and is .acceflible on two: different quarters, viz. the 
welt and fouth-eaft; the former .affording-entrance by 
a narrow Jevel ridge joining the hills on Loch-Nets, 
and the latter by an eafy afcent from the high ground 
above Invernefs. « On approaching the. hill from the 
welt, we firft meet with a road cut through.the rock 


from the bottom to the top, in moft places ro feet . 


broad and nearly as deep; winding, for about 70 feet, 


-with an eafy ferpentine dire€tion, by which we gain 


an afcent over a fteep rock otlierwife quite inacceflible 
from that. quarter. This road, in our avthor’s opi- 
nion, is undoubtedly the work of art, and the vitrified 
matter on the top is the only thing which indicates 
the effet of fire; there being neither an appearance 
of pumice ftone, lava, nor bafaltes about the hill others 


wife,. ‘There ig indeed plenty of plum-pudding-tlones = 
. ; whieh. 


A range of habitations - 


On the © 


To the eaft-of the works *: 
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Of this we have an account} by + Edin. Pig. 
Tranfacé. 
Vol. If. 


_Edinbui lafs ii. 
The hill itfelf is a {mall conical eminence, vsgund 


forming the: eaftern extremity of that ridge of moun- 
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Vitrified which fome have fuppofed to be of the nature of vol- 
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canic tufa: but this opinion is rejeéted by our author 
as erroneous. ‘* But the circumftance (fays he) 
which in my apprehenfion evinces, in the moft fatis- 
factory manner, that thefe appearances of the effe& 
of fire on the fummit of this hill are not the opera- 
tion of nature but of art, is the regular order and dif- 
polition of thofe materials, the form of the ground, 
and the various traces of {kill and contrivance which 
are yet difcernible, though confiderably defaced either 
by external violence or the obliterating hand of time.’? 
‘To inveftigate this matter regularly, he begins with the 
winding road already mentioned, and which is evi- 
dently cut through the rock for the purpofe of gain- 
ing an eafy afcent from the level ridge to the fummit, 
which would otherwife have been impracticable. In 
afcending by this road, there appears, towards the 
middle, on the right hand, a fmall platform overhang- 
ing the paflage, and inclining by a very gentle declivity 
to the very edge of the rock. Four enormous ftones 
are placed upon the platform, and on the edge and 
extremity of it, which have evidently been guided by 
art into that pofition; it being impoffible that they 
could have refted. there, had they ,been rolled down 
from the higher parts. ‘The obvious reafon for placing 
them in fuch a pofition has been, that on an alarm of 
danger they might be proje€ted into the path below, 
which could be done by the efforts of a very few men; 
and when this was done, the paflage would be entirely 
obftru€&ted, or at leaft rendered fo difficult that it could 
be defended by a few againft any number of affailants. 
Some other large ftones are placed on an eminence to 
the left, probably with a view to block up an hollow 
channel, by which an enemy might have attempted to 
afcend. When we come to the top of the hill, a few 
feet below the rampart which crowns the whole, there 
appears an outward wall, approaching on the fides of 
the hill fo near the upper rampart, as to have only a 
trench of 10 or 12 feet- wide between them. ‘This 
outward wall is in fome places fo low as to be almoft 
level with the rock, though in other places it rifes to 
the height of two or three feet; but even where 
loweft, it may be traced by a line of vitrified matter 
flicking faft to the rock all along, and nearly of the 
fame breadth, which is about nine feet. The remains 
of this wall are flrongly vitrified, except in one place 
on the north fide, where, for about 70 yards, the 
rampart is formed only of dry ftones and earth. At 
the eaft fide, where the hill is more acceflible, there 
is a prodigious mound of vitrified matter, extending 
itfelf to the thicknefs of above 40 feet. At the fouth- 
eaft corner, and adjoining to this immenfe mound, 
is an outwork, confifting of two femicircular vitrified 
walls, with a narrow pafs cut through them in the 
middle : which appears to have been another, and per- 
haps the principal, entry to the fort. 

The inner wall, furrounding the fummit of the hill, 
inclofes an oblong level area of about .75 yards long 
and 30 broad, rounded at each of the ends like the 
outward wall. It is of confiderable height, and near- 
ly of the fame thicknefs with the outward one.—It 
has fome appearance of having been defended with 
four turrets or baftions: but the traces are fo imper- 
fect, that Mr Tytler does not lay much ftrefs on his 
obfervations in this refpe& ; a number of {mall tumuli 
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of earth, with a ftone in the centre, were more dif- Vitrified 


cernible, On the eaft-fide a portion of the internal 
{pace appears feparated from the reft by two ranges of 
itones fixed ftrongly in the earth, and forming a right- 
angled parallelogram. ‘* This feparation (fays our 
author) is immediately difcernible by the eye, from 
this circumftance, that the whole of the inclofed fum- 
mit has been moft carefully cleared from ftones, of 
which there is not one to be feen, unlefs thofe that 
form this divifion, and the fingle one in the middle 
of the circle of tumuli above mentioned. What has 
been the defign of this feparated f{pace, it is difficult to 
conjecture. It might perhaps have marked. the refi- 
dence of thofe of a higher rank, or ferved as a temple 
for the purpofes of devotion.” On the eaft end of 
the large area on the fummit is a well of about fix 
feet in diameter, which has probably been funk very 
deep in the rock, though now it is filled up with rub- 
bith to within a yard of the top. 

The other fortified hills mentioned by Mr Cardon- 
nel are thofe of Dun-Evan in the fhire of Nairn ; Tor- 
dun caftle, near Fort Auguftus; and another on the 
welt fide of Gleneves in Lochaber, three miles to the 
fouth of Fort William. The Caftle-hill of Finhaven, 
in the county of Angus, has likewife fome confiderable 
ruins of the fame kind. ; 

Dun-Evan and the hill of Finhaven have likewife 
been vifited by Mr Tytler, who gives an account of 
them in the paper already quoted; of which the fol- 
lowing is an abftra&t. ‘ On the fummit of the hill 
of Dun-Evan, whofe name implies that it had been 
originally a place of defence, are the remains of two 
walls furrounding an‘oblong {pace like that of Craig- 
Phadrick already defcribed, but fomewhat fmaller in 
fize. [Mr Cardonnel fays that it is about 70 paces 


long and 30 broad]. ‘There are likewife the traces 
of a well in the inclofed area; and at the eaft end are 
the remains of a prodigious mafs of building, much 


more extenfive than that on Craig-Phadrick.”” Here, 
however, our author could not perceive any marks 
of fire; and Mr Williams owns that the vitrified 
ruins here are more walted than on Knockfarril or 
Craig-Phadrick. But with regard to the vitrifications 
here, our author is inclined to fuppofe Mr Williams 
to have been entirely in a miftake. On the Caftle-hill 
of Finhaven, however, the vitrified remains are very 
vifible all round the fummit, which is cleared of ftones 
and levelled, unlefs at one end, where there is a great 
hollow {pace feparated from the reft of the area, and 
probably deftined exclufively for the keeping of cattle. 
The inclofed area is about 140 yards long and up- 
wards of 40 broad. 

Befides thefe fortifications, the hill of Noth affords 
a remarkable appearance of the fame kind: of which 
Mr Cordiner gives the vided defcription, not from 
his own obfervation, but thofe of a gentleman of cre- 
dit who vifited the place. ‘* On the top of the hill 
there is an oblong hollow, as I could guefs, of about 
an Englifh acre, covered with a fine {ward of grafs: 
in the middle toward the eaft end of this hollow is a 
large and deep well. The hollow is furrounded on all 
fides with a thick rampart of ftones. On three fides 
of this rampart, from 8 to t2 feet thick, is one com- 
pact body of ftones and minerals which have been in a 
ftate of fufion, refembling a mixture of ftone and 
3 wone- 
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Vitrified jiron-ore, all vitrified, calcined, and incorporated. On 
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the north fide, the rampart confifts of broken pieces of 
rock, which have the appearance of having been torn 
to pieces by. fome extraordinary violence. If the cal- 
cined compaét wall exifts under them, it is not at pre- 
fent vifible.’? 

Such are the defcriptions of the moft remarkable of 
thefe curious fortifications, which of late feem to have 
engaged the attention of the learned in a confiderable 
degree. We have already taken notice, that by fome 
they are fuppofed to be the works of art, by others 
the productions of a volcano. 
the opinion of Mr Williams as the moft probable, both 
with refpe&t to their ufe and manner of conftrudtion. 
Mr Tytler takes notice of the remarkable difference 
of opinion among thofe who have viewed the places 
in queflion, ‘* It is curious to remark (fays he) 
how the fame appearances, to different obfervers, lead 
to the molt oppofite opinions and conclufions.. The 
two gentlemen above-mentioned (Mr Williams and 
Dr Anderfon), feem not to have entertained the {mall- 
eft doubt, that the vitrified materials on the tops of 
thefe hills were the veftiges of works of art, and the 
remains of {tru€tures reared for the purpofes of fecu- 
rity and defence. ‘The bifhop of Derry, when ona 
tour to the north of Scotland, vifited the hill of Craig- 
Phadrick near Invernefs, and expreffed his opinion, 
that the mounds of vitrified matter were not the re- 
mains of any artificial work, but the traces of an an- 
cient volcano. In the Phil. Tranf. of the Royal So- 
ciety of London for 1777, Part II. n° 20. is an account 
of Creck Faterick, there termed a Volcanic hill near In- 
verne/s,.in a letter from Thomas Welt, Efq; to Mr 
Law, F. R. S. in which the. writer does not hefitate 
to pronounce this hill an extinguifhed volcano: and 
having fent {pecimens of the burnt matter for the in- 
fpection of the Royal Society, the fecretary fubjoins 
a note to the paper, intimating, that thefe fpecimens 
having been examined by fome of the members well 
acquainted with volcanic productions, were by them 
judged to be real lava. Such was likewife the opinion 
of the late Andrew Crofbie, Efq; who, in an account 
which he gave to the Philofophical Society of Edin- 
burgh in 1780, offered fome very curious conje@ures 
with regard to the procefs of nature, by which he fup- 
pofed the whole of this hill to have been thrown up 
from the bottom of the fea by the operation of inte- 
fline fire. 

Mr Tytler agrees with thofe who think the vitrified 
ftruétures to be artificial works; but he differs from 
Mr Williams and others, who think that they were vi- 
trified on purpofe for cementing the materials toge- 
ther. His reafon for this is, that the number of forts 
that fhow marks of vitrification is inconfiderable when 
compared with thofe that do not. He therefore con- 
fiders the vitrification as accidental; and that it muft have 
been accomplifhed in the following manner. In the rude 
ftate in which we muft fuppofe Scotland to have been 
in early times, it is very probable that their buildings, 
both for habitation and defence, would be frequently 
conftructed of loofe ftones of an irregular fhape ; of 
which, by themfelves, it would fcarce be poflible to fa- 
bricate a wall of any tolerable ftrength. - Hence it 
became neceflary to ufe wood as well as ftone in their 


conftruction, This kind of building then, in our au- 
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thor’s opinion, was begun by raifing a double row of Vitrified 
pallifades or ftrong ftakes in the form of the intended Forts. 


Mr Cardonnel adopts ° 
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ftru€ture, in the fame way as in that ancient mode of 
building defcribed by Palladio under the name of riem- 

piuta a caffa, or coffer-work. Thefe ftakes were pro- 

bably warped acrofs by boughs of trees laid very clofe- 
ly together, fo as to form two fences running parallel 
to each other at the diftance of fome feet, and fo clofe 
as to confine all the materials of whatever fize that 
were thrown in between them. Into this intermediate 
{pace Mr Tytler fuppofes were thrown boughs and 
trunks of trees, earth and ftones of all fizes, large or 
{mall as they could quarry orcolle& them. Very little 
care would be neceflary in the difpofition of thefe ma- 
terials, as the outward fence would keep the mound 
in form. In this way it is eafy to conceive that a very 
ftrong bulwark might be reared with great difpatch ; 
which, joined to the natural advantage of a very inac-. 
ceflible fituation, and that improved by artful contri- 
vances for increafing the difficulty of accefs, would 
form a ftru€iure capable of anfwering every purpofe of 
fecurity or defence. The moft formidable attack a- 
gainit fuch a building would be fire, which would 
no doubt be always attempted, and often'with fuccefs, 
by an enemy who undertook the fiege. If the befiegers 
prevailed in gaining an approach to the.ramparts, and, 
f{urrounding the external wall, fet fire to it in feveral 
places, the conflagration mult f{peedily have become u- 


niverfal, and the effe€t may be eafily imagined. If 


there happened to be any wind at the time to increafe 
the heat, the ftony parts could not fail to come into 
fufion; and as the wood burnt away, finking by their 
own weight into a folid mafs, there would remain a. 
wreck of vitrified matter tracking the {pot where the 
ancient rampart had ftood ; irregular, and of unequal 
height, from the fortuitous and unequal diftribution 
of the ftony materials of which it had been compofed. 
This conjecture appears very probable from their ap- 
pearance at this day. They do not feem to have ever 
been much higher than they are at prefent, as the 
fragments that have fallen from them, even where the 
wall is loweft, are very inconfiderable. The durable 
nature of the materials would prevent them from fuf- 
fering any changes by time; though, from the gradual 
increafe of the foil, they muftin fome places have loft 
confiderably of their apparent height, and in others 
been quite covered. Mr Williams, in making a cut 
through the ramparts at Knockfarril, found in many 
places the vitrified matter covered with peat-mofe half 
a foot thick. 

Tn confirmation of this opinion, our author likewife 
urges, that in the fortification on Craig Phadrick, a 
large portion of the outward rampart bears no marks 
of vitrification. The reafon of this feems to be, that the 
fteepnefs of the hill on that fide renders a low fence of 
ftones and turf fufficient ; and no wood had probably 
been employed in its con{truction. ‘ It appears there- 
fore highly probable (concludes our author), that the 
effet of-fire upon thefe hill-fortifications has been en- 
tirely accidental ; or, to. fpeak more properly, that fire 
has been employed, not in the conftruction, but to- 
wards the demolition of fuch buildings: and for the 
latter purpofe it would certainly prove much more ef- 
ficacious than for the former. It is much to be doubt- 
ed, whether it would be at all poffible, even in the pre 

fent; 
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“ Vivrified” fent day, by the utmoft combination of labour and of 
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fkill, to furround a large {pace of ground,with a double 
rampart: of ftoncs compacted by fire, of fuch height 
and folidity as to anfwer any purpofe of fecurity or de- 
fence againft an enemy. Any firuture-of this: kmd 
mult have been irregular, low, fragile, eafily fealed, 


- and quite infecure ; a much weaker rampart, in fhort, 
~than a fimple wall of turf or “wooden pallifade. 


The 
veltiges yet remaining, as I-have already obferved, give 
no room to fuppofe that the vitrified mound has ever 
been much more entire than it is at prefent. ‘The ef- 
feét of fire upon ftruQures reared in the manner I have 
fuppofed them to have been, will account moit per- 
fedtly for their prefent appearance. It was from ne- 


. ceffity that the builders of thefe fortifications betook 


themfelves to a mode of ftructure fo liable to. be de- 
ftroyed by fire. *in thofe parts where {tones could be 
eafily quarried, of fuch fize and form as to rear a ram- 


part by themfelves of fufficient ftrength and folidity, 


~ there was -no octafion to employ wood or turf in its 


conftruGtion; and it-was therefore proof againft all af- 


’ faults by fire. Such are the ramparts which appear on 


the hill of Dun-Jardel, -Dun-Evan, and many others, 
on which there is not the fmalleft appearance of vitri- 
But on Craig Phadrick, and the other hills 
above deferibed, where, from the nature of the rock, 


~the ftones could be procured only in irregular and ge- 


nerally fmall fragments, ic was neceflary to employ 
fome fuch mode of conftru€tion as I have fuppofed ; 
and thefe ramparts, though folid and well calculated 


for defence againft every attack by force or ftratagem, 


were not proof againft an aflault by frre.” 
Mr Cordiner is of opinion, that the vitrifications in 


-queftion cannot have been the works of art, and ridi- 


cules the contrary hypothefis ; though without addu- 
cing any argument againft it. The Hill of Noth is 
by him fuppofed to have been a voleano. He de- 
fcribes it as ‘¢ a moft majeftic mountain, in general 
-brown, with mofs and heath, interfperfed with bare 
rock, in many places crumbling down, The higheit 
part of it isa circular hill, whofe verdure, as well as 
height, diftinguifhes it from the reft of the mountain. 
"This is called the Top of Noth; and bears the ftrongeit 
refemblance to every defcription of a volcanic mount. 
At the diftance of many miles, one can diftinguifh 


‘thofe ridges which are the boundaries of the crater, in- 


dicating the hollow in the top.” The gentleman from 
whom Mr Cordiner received the account of the vitrifi- 
cations on the fummit, informs us, that on firlt feeing 
{pecimens of them, he imagined that they had'been pie- 
ces of ftone calcined by the burning down of a caltle; 
as ke had found fomething very like them on the 
caftle-hill at Cullen, in parts where the {ward of grafs 
was broken: but on reaching the top, and viewing 
the appearances on it already deferibed, he altered his 
opinion. * That men hardly befet (fays he) might 


.climb up with fome provifions to this as a place of re- 


fuge, is probable: but that, on a barren mountain- 
top, far from cultivated ground, half a day’s journey 
from the plain; that there, in any period of fociety, 
man fhould have been tempted to build that amazing 
rampart, is not to be imagined: they have found it a 
natural and extenfive fortrefs, and in critical circum. 
ftances have made ufe of it accordingly.. That it has 
‘been occupied as a place of ftrength and-of. refuge, . is 
N° 129. 
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.their abode on the top. 


FQ 
rery evident; for, fome hundred-yards down lower’on 
txe hill, there are the remains of another rampart or 
wall, confilting of loofe fienes piled together without 
any cement, carried quite round the hill. Thislaft has 
been built for an additional defence to thofe who made 
The top of Noth, for two- 
thirds downwards, is covered with a green fward; be- 
low that, it is brown with heath: this is the very re- 
verfe’of the adjacent mountains ; and the greater ver- 
dure of the upper part I imputed to a new foil created 
by the afhes of the voleano. “he opening, called a 
well, I fuppofe to have been the lateft crater. About 
a mile-fouth, down towards the lower grounds of the 
Cabrock, there is a very pretty regular green hill, 
which I afcribe to a later eruption than thofe which 
may have formed the contiguous hills now covered 
with heath. There is an extraordinary luxuriant {pring 
of water rushes out at once from the fide of the hill of 
Noth ;. which is likewife fome confirmation of the o- 
pinion that a volcano has fome time exilted there, 
which has occafioned great hollows and refervoirs of 
water in the heart of the mountain. A.nd the wild ir- 
regularities of nature through all the Cabrock, the hi- 
deous and ftrange projeCtion of rocks from the fides 
of the ‘hills, would feem to indicate fome vaft con- 
vulfions which. the earth muft have fuffered in thefe 
parts. 

“« The traces of ancient voleanoes (fays Mr Cor- 
diner) are far from being unfrequent in Scotland, 
The hill of Finhavén is one inftance ; and not only 
abundant in this fpecies of lava, but with tarras, or 
the pulvis puteolanus, an amalgama, as Condamine calls 
it, of calcined flones mixed with fcorias and iron-rult 
reduced to powder. The hill of Beregonium, near 
Dunttaffage caftle, is another, yielding vaft quantities 
of pumices or {fcoria of different kinds; many of which 
are of the fame f{pecies with thofe of the volcanic Ice- 
land. The noble affemblage of bafaltic columns at 
Staffa, thofe in the Ifle of Sky, andthe rock Humble, 
are but fo many evidences of the ancient volcanoes of 
this country. And finally, the immenfe ftratum of pu- 
mex vitreus or Iceland agate, on the hill of Dun-fuin 
in Arran, is the laft proof I fhall bring in fupport of 
the queition.”’ 

On this difpute we can only obferve, that whatever 
fide we embrace, the difficulties feem to be'very great, 
nay almoft infurmountable. When we confider the 
great thicknefs of the walls on the top of Noth, from 
8to 12 feet, and the vaft mound of vitrified matter, no 
lefs than 40 feet in breadth, mentioned by Mr Tytler, 
we can’ {carce conceive it poffible that lefs than a vol- 
canic fire could be able to form them. We may eafily 
allow, that, in the way this gentleman mentions, there 
might be confiderable vitrifications formed; but that 
fuch immenfe maffes thould be brought into perfe& fu- 
fion by the fmall quantity of -fuel which could be puit 
round them-io palifades, or intermixed with the mate- 
rials themfelves, will be incredible to every one ac- 
quainted with the extreme difficulty with which ftones 
of any magnitude are brought into complete fufion. We 
fee even in the infides of furnaces, though fometimes 
built of no more unfufible materials than common 
brick, no fuch effets follow. There is a flight vitri- 
fication indeed, but it fearce ‘ever penetrates to the 
depth of aninch or two, though very violent fires are 
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the wood furrounding thofe walls to require for its be- 
ing confumed. In conflagrations, where houfes are 
confumed, which are the only fimilar examples we 
have, no fuch effet is perceived. Even in the great 
fire at Loxdon in 1666, where fo many buildings were 
deftroyed, we do not hear of their walls being vitri- 
fied, though the materials of many of them were un- 
doubtedly as fufible asthe rocks and ftones of Craig- 
Phadrick, or the Top of Noth. If, on the other 
hand, we rejeét this, and adhere to the volcanic hypo- 
thefis, our difficulties are equally great. For where 
fhall we find in any other part of the world an ex- 
ample of volcanoes ejeéting lava in the form of walls 
inclofing a regular area? This would be attributing 
fuch a fingularity to the volcanoes of Scotland as the 
moft extravagant imagination cannot admit. We muft 
therefore conclude, that though thefe ruins are cers 
tainly the works of art, we have not yet fufficient data 
to decide the queftion with refpeé& to their conftruc- 
tion, but that the fubje& requires a farther invetti- 
gation, . 

In the paper already quoted, Mr Tytler obferves, that 
* thefe ancient fortifications prefent a more curious and 
interefting obje& of fpeculation, than thofe uncertain 
and indeed fruitlefs conje@ures as to the mode in which 
they have been reared.” This, he juftly obferves, muft 
have been before the ufe of mortar was known ; for as 
the country abounded in limeftone, and the build- 
ers certainly would exert all their powers in giving 
them a proper degree of ftrength, it would undoubted- 
ly have been ufed. Hence we are led to afcribe to 
thefe a very confiderable degree of antiquity; for as 
the Britons were taught the ufe of mortar by the Ro- 
mans, it is probable that we muft date the origin of 
the ftructures in queftion before the time of the inva- 
fion of that people, or at leaft foon after it: fo that 
we muft look upon them to be more than 1650 years 
old ; but how far beyond that period we are to fearch 
for their origin, does not appear. ‘* All that we can 
conclude with certainty (fays our author) is, that they 
belong to a period of extreme :barbarifm. ‘hey mutt 
have been conftru&ted by a people fcarcely removed 
from the ftate of favages, who lived under no impref- 
fion of fixed or regulated property in land; whofe only 
appropriated goods were their cattle ; and whofe fole 
fecurity, in a life of conftant depredation, was the re- 
treat to the fummits of thofe hills of difficult accefs, 
which they had fortified in the beft manner they could. 
As the {pace inclofed was incapable of containing a 
great number of men, efpecially if occupied in part by 
cattle, it is prefumable, that thefe-retreats were form- 
ed chiefly for the fecurity of the women and children 
of the canton and of their herds. They could be de- 
fended by a few men, while the reft of the tribe were 
‘engaged with their enemies in the field.” 

Our author concludes his differtation with a-conjec- 
‘ture, which indeed feems well fupported, that the 
forts in queftion were conftru€ted, not only before the 
Roman invafion, but before the introduétion of. the 
rites*of the Druids into Britain ; as “ there appears no 
probability that the inhabitants either lived under fuch 
a government as we know to have prevailed under the 
influence of the Druids, or had any acquaintance with 
thofe arts which.it is certain they cultivated.’ . 

Vout. VII. Part I. 
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FORTALICE, in Scots law, fignified anciently a Fottalice 


{mall place of ftrength, originally built for the defence 
of the country ; and which on that account was for- 
merly reckoned inter regalia, and did not go along with 
the lands upon which it was fituated without a {pecial 
grant from the crown. Now, fortalices are carried by 
a general grant of the lands; and the word is become 
fynonymous with manor-place, mefluage, &c: 
FORTESCUE (Sir John), lord chief juftice of 
the king’s bench, and lord high chancellor of England, 
in the reign of king Henry VI. was defcended from 
the ancient family of Fortefcue, in the county of De- 
von. He ftudied the municipal laws of England in 
Lincoln’s Inn, of which he was made one of the go- 
vernors in the fourth and feventh years of the reign of 
king Henry VI. In 1430 he was called to the degree 
of a ferjeant at law, and in 1441 was conttituted the 
king’s ferjeant) The following year he was made lord 
chief juftice of the king’s bench; in which honourable 
ftation he continued till near the end of that king’s 
reign, who fhowed him many particular marks of his 
favour; and advanced him to the poft of lord high 
chancellor of England. During the reign of king Ed- 
ward LV. he followed the fortunes of the houfe of Lan- 
cafter, and was many years in exile with queen Mare 
garet and prince Edward her fon. At length, they 
having a profpe& of retrieving their defperate for« 
tunes, the queen and prince returned. to England, and 
Sir John Fortefeue, with many others, accompanied 
them : but foon after the decifive battle of Tewkfburys 
he was thrown into prifon and attainted, with other 
Lancaftrians ; but found means to procure his pardon 
from Edward IV. He wrote, 1. A learned com- 
mentary on the politic laws of England, for the ufe of 
prince Edward ; to one edition of which Mr Selden 
wrote notes. 2. The difference between an abfolute 
and limited monarchy, as it more particularly regards 
the Englifh conftitution (which was publifhed, with 
fome remarks, by John Fortefcue, afterwards lord For- 


tefcue, in 8vo, in 17143 and a fecond edition was - 


publifhed, with amendments, in 1719): And feveral 
works, which {till remain in manufcript. He died near 
go years of age; and was buried in the parifh church 
of Ebburton, where a monument was erected to his 

memory, in'1677, by one of his defcendants. 
FORTH, one of the moft noble and: commodious ri« 
vers in Scotland. It takes its rife near the bottom of 
Lomond hills ; and running from weft to eaft, receives 
in its paflage many confiderable ftreams, deriving their 
waters from the eminences in the midland counties. of 
North Britain. Between Stirling and Alloa, the Forth 
winds‘in a moft beautiful and furprifing manner; fo 
that, though it is but four miles by land, it is 24 by 
water between thofe two places. Below Alloa the 
river expands itfelf to a great breadth: between the 
counties of Lothian and Fife, till at Queen’s-ferry it 
is contracted by promontories fhooting into it from 
both coafts; fc that, from being four or five, there it 
is not above two miles broad. — In the middle of the 
‘channel lies a fmall ifland called Znchgarvy, which has 
a {pring of frefh water: upon the ifland there is an 
ancient fort, which has been lately repaired; and if 
there were either fMs or blockhoufes on the oppofite 
promontories, that part of the river which lies between 
‘Alloa and Queeps-ferry would be as fecure and conve» 
ZZ nient 
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nient a harbour-as could be defired. Ai little below 
this, near the north fhore, lies Inchcomb, on which 
are the remains of an ancient monaltery of confiderable 
extent ; and oppofite to Leis ftands the ifland of 
Inchkeith, formerly fortified, but now in ruins. Be- 
low Queens-ferry the north and fouth fhores receding, 
the body of the water gradually enlarges till it be- 
comes two or three leagues broad, affording feveral 
fafe harbours on both fides, and excellent roads through- 
out, unembarrafled with latent rocks, fhoals, or fands; 
and allowing fecure anchorage to the largeft fhips with- 
in a league of the coaft in almoft any part of the 
Frith, and to veffels of a {maller fize within a mile or 
lefs. The Firth, or (as it is commonly written) the 
Frith, of Forth, is, at the mouth of it, from North 
Berwick to Fifenefs, full five leagues broad; having the 
little ifland of May (en which there is a light-houfe, 
and there might alfo be a fort) in the middle of it, and 
to the weft of this the rocky ifland of Bafs; notwith- 
ftanding which, the largeft fleet may enter and fail up 
it many miles with the utmoft facility and in the great- 
eft fafety. In 1781, Admiral Parker’s fleet lay fome 
weeks oppofite to Edinburgh, accompanied by 500 fail 
of merchantmen, the whole.in full view of the city and 
caftle..  ¢ r 

The Forth was known to the ancients by the name 
of Bodotria, or (as Ptolemy calls it) Boderia, and has 
been ever famous for the number of its havens: fome 
of which are, indeed, in their prefent condition, fcarce 
worthy of thatname. Itis navigable for merchantmen 
as high as Alloa, 50 miles from the fea; and for coaft- 
ers as far as Stirling, 24 miles further by water, though 
only four by land in a direét line, as already obferved. 
The tide flows only a full mile above Stirling to a 
place called Craigforth, where the proprietor intercepts 
the paflage of the falmon by a cruive or weir, very in- 
jurious to the large tra of country, which ftretches 
as far as Lomond weftward. The river from Stir- 
ling to the bridge of Aberfoil, at the entrance into the 
Weft Highlands, is only paffable for man or horfe at 
few places, and thefe in dry feafons. It glides gently 
through a dead flat, from Gartmore eaftward ; ‘ and 
on thefe accounts (fays Mr Knox*) it might be made 
navigable {for barges, at a trifling expence to the pro- 
ptietors of the lands, an improvement much wanted in 
a rich, extenfive, and populous valley, without market 
towns, coal and lime. Suppofing this work to be ex- 
ecuted, of which there is {ome probability, the whole 
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bs eas art of fortifying a town, or other place ; or 
of putting them in fuch a pofture of defence, that 
every one of its parts defends, and is defended by, 
fome other parts, by means of ramparts, parapets, 
moats, and other bulwarks; to the end that a {mall 
number of men within may be able to defend them- 
felves for a confiderable time againft the affaults of a 
numerous army without, fo that the enemy in attack- 
ing them muft of neceflity fuffer great lofs. 

The origin and rife of fortificMion is undoubtedly 
owing to the degeneracy of mankind. In the firft ages 
of the world, men were difperfed up and down the 
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extent of navigation on the Forth, will, including all 
its windings, exceed 200 miles, through a coaft of 
nearly 100 miles; fertile, populous, induftrious; and 
from Stirling eaftward, ulmoft lined with towns, an- 
ciently the feats of commerce and navigation, till they 
were ruined by the Englith depredations; in-which mi- 
ferable ftate fome of them flill remain, while others 
begin to refume the appearance of bufinefs. The prin- 
cipal obje& of thefe towns was the fifheries, which 
they profecuted with great vigour as far as Iceland, 
till the time of the Union, from which period the eatt- 
ern fifheries gradually dwindled away; and the poor 
fifhermen, unable to fubfiit themfelves upon air and 
water, took up the trade of fmuggling ; but fo foon 
as the fithery Jaws fhall be amended, the falt duties a- 
bolifhed, and an adequate bounty extended to boats 
as well as buffes, thefe people will readily fall into the 
track of their anceftors, live by honeft induftry, and 
add new vigour to our naval ftrength. Many of the 
ports are nearly choaked up, others want repairs, 
which neither the individuals nor the corporations of 
thofe decayed places can accomplifh. ‘Though the 
harbours on the Forth are in general fmall, the depth 
of water might be made fufficient for veflels of 200. 
tons burden, which fully anfwers the purpofes of their 
coafting and Baltic trade; but to obtain this, or even, 
a lefs depth of water, an aid of 50,000 1, would be re- 
quifite.”” 

By this river and the Clyde, Scotland is almoft di- 
vided into two parts. The Forth falls into the eaft fea 
below Edinburgh, and has an eafy communication with 
the whole éaftern coaft of Great Britain; with France, 
Oftend, Holland, Hamburgh, Pruffia, Dantzic, Ruffia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Greenland. The Clyde 
falls into the Atlantic ocean below Glafgow, and com- 
municates with the weftern coaft of Great Britain; with 
Ireland, the fouth of France, Portugal, Spain, the Me- 
diterranean, America, and the Weit Indies. ‘'Thefe 
two rivers, thus falling in oppofite directions into the 
two feas which environ our ifland, and the neck of 
land between them amounting fcarcely to 24 miles, 
gave rife to the idea of a junétion, fo as to open a 
communication acrofs the kingdom, and thereby cut 
off the long dangerous navigation by the Land’s End 
and the Pentland Frith: an obje& of vaft utility, and 
which has lately béen happily accomplifhed. See the 
article CanaL., 
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countriés in feparate families, as we are told in the hi- 
ftories of the Jews and Scythians, who wandered from 
one place to another, for the fake of finding pafture 


for their cattle. Thefe families became in time fo nu- 
merous as to form large communities, which fettled all 
together in a place; from whence villages and towns 
had their origin and rife: but they found it was ne- 
ceflary, for the common fecurity, to furround thofe 
towns with walls and ditches, to prevent all violences 
from their neighbours, and fudden furprifes. ‘This was 
fufficient for fome time, till offenfive weapons were in- 
vented, and conguering became a fafhion. Then walls 
with 
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with loop-holes were made at proper diftances, in or- 
der to fcreen the defenders againft the atrows of the 


-affailants: but finding that, as foon as the enemy got 


once clofe to the walls, they could from no part be 


difcovered or repulfed; for this reafon they added fquare 
towers at proper diftances from each other, fo that 
every part of the wall might be defended by the adja- 
cent fides of the towers. However, this manner of 
inclofing of towns was found to be imperfect, becaufe 
there remained ftill one of the faces of the towers 
which fronted the field that could not be feen from any 
other part, and therefore could not be defended. To 
remedy this, they made the towers round inftead of 
{quare, imagining this figure to be the ftrongeft to re- 
fift the battering engines, as likewife to be better de- 
fended from the other parts of the wall, 

Notwithftanding the fuperiority of this method a- 
bove the former, there remained yet a part of thefe 
towers unfeen-and incapable of being defended ; which 
made them change the figure of the towers again ; 
that is, they made them fquare as before ; but, inftead 
of prefenting a face to the field as formerly, they pre- 
fented an angle; by this means they effectually found 
out fuch a difpofition of their works, that no part 
could be attacked without being feen or defended by 
fome other part. 

This laft method was in ufe a long while; and would 
in all probability have continued to this day, if gun- 
powder had not been found out : but the violence of 
the guns and mortars foon convinced the world, that 
fuch towers and walls were but a weak defence againft 
thefe thundering engines; and befides, as the nature 
of the attack was entirely changed, it was alfo necef- 
fary tochange that of fortifying likewife, 

From that time ramparts were added to the walls, 
the towers enlarged into baftions, and all forts of out- 
works have been added, fuch as ravelins, counter- 
guards, horn and crown works, and others of the like 
nature, in order to render the defence in fome meafure 
equivalent to the attack, = 

Notwithftanding all the improvements which have 
been made in the art of fortifying fince the invention 
of gun-powder, that of attacking is ftill fuperior to it: 
engineers have tried in vain to render the advantages of 
a fortification equal to thofe of the attack; the fupe- 
riority of the befiegers fire, together with the greater 
number of men, obliges genera ly, fooner or later, the 
pefieged to fubmit. 

‘The greateft improveinent made in the art of at- 
tacking happened in the year 1697, when M. Vauban 
made firft ufe of ricochet-firing at the fiege of Ath, 
whereby the befieged placed behind the parapets were 
as much expofed to the fire of the befiegers as if there 
had been none; whereas, before, they had been fe- 
cure as long as the parapet was not demolifhed : and 
the worft is, that there can be no remedy found to 
prevent this enfilading, without falling into inconve- 
‘niencies almoft as bad as thofe which we endeavour to 
avoid. 

Forrirication is either regular orirregular. Re- 
gular fortification, is that built in a’ regular polygon, 
‘the fides and angles of which are all equal, being coms 
monly about a mufket-fhot from each other. Jrregwlar 
fortification, on the contrary, is that where the fides 
and angles are not uniform, equidiftant, or equal; 


which is owing to the irregularity of the ground, val- 
leys, rivers, hills, and the like. 


Sect. I. Of Regular Fortification. 


A.tudévuvun authors agree as to the general form in 
the prefent manner of fortifying, yet they moftly differ 
in particular conftruGtions of the parts. As it would 
be both needlefs and fuperfluous to treat of all the dif- 
ferent methods hitherto propofed, we fhall content 
ourfelves with explaining thofe only which are moft 
efteemed by the beft judges, and have been moftly put 
in practice. * 


Conftruttion of M. Vavean’s Method. \ 
This method is divided into little, mean, and great ; 
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the ittle is chiefly ufed in the conftruétion of citadels,” 


the’ mean in that of all forts of towns, and the great in 
particular cafes only. 

We fhall give the conftruCtion of the mean, as being 
moft ufeful ; and refer the reader to the table hereaf- 
ter, for thofe dimenfions which are different in thefe fe- 
veral fortifications. 

Infcribe in a circle a polygon of as many fides as the 
fortification is defigned to have fronts; let AB be one 
of the fides of half an hexagon, which bife& by the 
perpendicular CD; divide half AC of it into nine 
equal parts, and one of thefe into ten others; then 
thefe divifions will ferve as a fcale to conftru& all the 
parts of the fortification, and each of them is fuppo- 
fed to be a toife or fathom, that is, fix French feet ; 
and therefore the whole fide AB is fuppofed to be 180 
toifes. 

As the,dividing a line into fo many equal parts is 
troublefome and tedious ; it'is more convenient to have 
a fcale of equal parts by which the works may be con- 
ftruéted. 

If therefore, in this cafe, the radius is taken equal 
to 180 toifes, and the circle defcribed with that radius 
being divided into fix equal parts, or the radius being 
carried fix times round, you will have an hexagon in- 
{cribed ; AB being bifected by the perpendicular CD 
as before, fet off 30 toifes from C to D, and draw the 
indefinite lines ADG, BDF ; in which take the parts 
AE, BH, each equal to 50 toifes; from the cen- 
tre E defcribe an arc through the point H, meeting 
AD in G, and from the centre H defcribe an are 
through the point E, meeting BD in F's or which is 
the fame, make each of the lines EG, HF, equal to 
the diftance) EH ; then the lines joining the points 
A, E, F, G, H, B, will be the principal or outline of 
the front. 

If the fame conftruction be performed on the other 
fides of the polygon, you will have the principal or 
outline of the whole fortification. 

If, with a radius of 20 toifes, there be defcribed 
circular arcs, from the angular points B, A, M, T, 
and lines are drawn from the oppofite angles E, H, 
&c. fo as to touch thefe arcs, their parts. ab, dc, &c. 
together with thefe arcs, will reprefent the outline of 
the ditch. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1. The part FEALN, is called the baftion, 
3, AE, AL, the faces of the baftion. 

3. EF, LN, the flanks. 

4. FG, the curtain. 
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. FN, the gorge of the baftion. 

. AG, BF, the lines of defence. 

. AB, the exterior fide of the polygon. 

. CD, the perpendicular. 

. Any line which divides a work into two equal 
-parts, is called the capital of that work. 

10. abc, the counterfcarp of the ditch. 

11. A,M, the flanked angles. 

12. H, E, L, the angles of the fhoulder, or fhoul- 
der only. 

13. G, F, N, the angles of the flank. 

14. Any angle whofe point turns from,the place is 
called a /alant angle, fuch as A, M: and any angle 
whofe point turns towards the place, re-entering angle, 
fuch as 4, F, N. 

15. If there be drawn two lines parallel to the prin- 
cipal or outline, the one at 3 toifes diftance, and the 
other at 8 from it ; then the {pace y x included between 
the principal one and that fartheft diftant, is called 
the rampart. 

And the {pace x x, contained by the principal line, 
and that near to it, and which is generally ftained 
black, is called the parapet. 


Side of Polyg. 
Perpendicul. 
Faces batt. 


Cap. of ravel. 


In the firft vertical column are the numbers ex- 
prefling the lengths of the exterior fides from 80 to 260. 
¥n the fecond, the perpendiculars anfwering to thefe 
fides. In the third, the lengths of the faces of ba- 
ftions ; and in the fourth, the lengths of the capitals of 
the ravelins. 

The forts are moftly, if not always, fquares: for 
which reafon, the perpendiculars are made one-eighth 
of the exterior fides ; becaufe if they were more, the 
gorges of the baitions would become too narrow. 

The little fortification is chiefly defigned for citadels, 
and are commonly pentagons ; the perpendiculars are 
made one-feventh of the exterior fide : the mean is u- 
fed in all kinds of fortifications from an-hexagon up- 
wards to any number of fides: and the great is feldom 
ufed but in an irregular fortification, where-there are 
fome fides that cannot be made lefs without much ex- 
pence ; or in a town which lies near a great river, 
where the fide next the river is made from 200 to 260 
toifes; and as that fide is lefs expofed to be attacked 
than any other, the pergendicular is made fhorter, 
which faves much expence. 

The faces of the baftions are all 3ths of the exte- 
rior fides, or nearly fo, becaufe the fraCtions are ne- 
glected. 

It may be obferved in general, that- in all {quares.the 
perpendicular is th of the exterior fide, and all penta- 
gons 3th, and in all the refl upward 3th. 


1., Conftruétion of Orillons and retired Flanks. | 


Descrise the front MPQRST' as before, and di- 
wde the flank into three equal parts, of which fuppofe. 
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16. There is a fine line drawn within four feet of 
the parapet, which expreffes a ftep called Janquette. 

N. B. All works have a parapet of three toifes 
thick, anda rampart of 8 to 10, befides their flopes. 
The rampart is elevated more or lefs above the level 
of the place, from 10 to 20 feet, according to the na- 
ture of the ground and the particular conftruGtions of 
engineers. 

The parapet is a part of the rampart elevated from 
6 to 7% feet above the reft, in order to cover the troops 
which are drawn up there from the fire of the enemy in 
a fiege; and the banquette is two or three feet higher 
than the rampart, or about four feet lower than the 
parapet ; fo that when the troops ftand upon it, they 
may juft be able to fire over the parapet. 

17. The body of the place, is all that which is con- 
tained within this firfl rampart ; for which reafon, it is 
often faid to conftruct the body of the place ; which 
means properly, the conftruction of the baltions and 
curtains. 

18. All the works which are conftru&ed beyond 
the ditch before the body of the place are called out- 


works. 
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Sr to be one: from the oppofite flanked angle M draw 
a line Mr, in which take the part mr of 5 toifes ; take 
likewife Ra in the line of defence M R, produced, 
equal to 5 toifes, and join 2m, upon which as a bafe 
defcribe the equilateral triangle 2pm, and from the 
angle p, oppofite to the bafe as centre, is defcribed the 
circular flank nm. 

And.if Sr be bifeGted by the perpendicular 1, 2, and 
another be ere€ted upon the face S T,, at S; the inter- 
feétion 2 of thefe two perpendiculars will be the cen- 
tre of the arc which forms the orillon. 

The orillons are very ufeful in covering the retired 
flanks, which cannot be feen but dire@lly in the front 3. 
and as thefe orillons are round, they cannot be fo eafily 
deftroyed as they would be if they were of any other, 
figure. 


5B 
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2. Conflruction of Ravelins or Half- moons. 


Fic. 2. Set off 55 toifes, from the re-entering 
angle O-of the counterfcarp, on the capital OL or 
on the perpendicular produced, and from the point 
L draw lines to the fhoulders A B.; whofe parts LM; 
LN, terminated by the counterfcarp, will be the faces, 
and MO, ON, the femi-gorges of the ravelin requis 
red. 


This is Mr-Vauban’s method of conftruting ravelins,. 


according to fome authors: and others will have the 
faces ofthe tavelin toterminate on thofeof the baftions 
within 3 toifes of the fhoulders ; which feems to be the 
beft. way, for thefe ravelins cover the flanks much bet 

ter than the others. 
The ditch before the ravelin is 12 toifes, its counters. 
{earp, 
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{carp parallel to the faces of the ravelins ; and is made 
in a circular arc, before the faliant angle; as likewife 
all ditches are in general. 

When the ravelins are made with flanks, as in fig. 3. 
the faces fhould terminate on thofe of the baftions, at 
leaft 5 toifes from the fhoulders. 

The flanks are made by fetting off 10 toifes from 
the extremities of the faces, from f to 4, and from m to 
7; and from the points 4, /, the flanks 42, /p, are 
drawn parallel to the capital LO of the ravelin. 

There are fometimes redoubts made in the ravelin, 
fuch as in fig. 2. which is done by fetting off 16 toifes 
from the extremities of the faces on the femi-gorges 
from N to 4, and from M to a; and from the points 4, 
a, the faces are drawn parallel to thofe of the ravelin: 
the ditch before the redoubt is 6 toifes, and its coun- 
terfearp parallel to the faces. 


3. Conftruétion of Tenailles. 


A tenaille is a work made in the ditch before the 
curtains, the parapet of which is only 2 or 3 feet 
higher than the level ground of the ravelin. There 
are three different forts: the firft are thofe as in fig. 4. 
which are made in the direétion of the lines of defence, 
leaving a paflage of 3 toifes between their extremi- 
ties and the flanks of the baftions, as likewife another 
of 2 in the middle for a bridge of communication to 
the ravelin. 

The fecond fort are thofe asin fig. 5. Their fa- 
ces are\in the lines of defence, and 16 toifes long, be- 
fides the pafflage of 3 toifes between them and the 
flanks of the baftions; their flanks are found by de- 
{cribing arcs from one fhoulder of the tenaille as centre 
through the other, on which are fet off 10 toifes for the 
flanks defired. 

And the third fort are thofe as in fig. 6. _ Their fa- 
ces are 16 toifes, as in the fecond fort, and the flanks 
are parallel to thofe of the baftions. 

The ufe in general of tenailles, is to defend the bot- 
tom of the ditch by a grazing fire, as likewife the le- 
vel ground of the ravelin, and efpecially the ditch be- 
fore the redoubt within the ravelin, which can be de- 
fended from no where elfe fo well as from them. 

The firft fort do not defend the ditch fo-well as the 
others, as being too oblique a defence ; but.as they 
are not fubjeét to be entiladed, M. Vauban has gene- 
rally preferred them in the fortifying of places, as may 
be feen in the citadel of Lille, at Laudau, New Brifac, 
and in a great many other places. 

The fecond fort defend the ditch much better than 
the firft, and add a low flank. to thofe of the baftions ; 
but as thefe flanks are liable to be enfiladed, they have 
not been much put in practice. This defect. might 
however be remedied, by making them fo as to be co- 
vered by the extremities of the parapets of the oppolite 
ravelins, or by fome other work. 

As to the third fort, they have the fame advan- 
tage as the fecond, and are likewife liable to the fame 
objections ; for which reafon, they may -be ufed with 
the fame precautions which. have been. mentioned in the 
fecond. 


Tenailles are efteemed fo neceffary, that there is. 


hardly any place fortified without them : and it is not 
without reafon. For when the ditch is dry, the part 
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behind the tenailles ferves as a place of atms, from 
which the troops may fally, deftroy the works of the 
enemy in the ditch, oppofe their defcent, and retire 
with fafety ; and the communication from the body of 
the place to the ravelin becomes eafy and fecure: 
which is a great advantage ; for by that means the ra- 
velin may- be a much better defence, as it can be 
{upplied with troops and neceffaries at any time. And 
if the ditch is wet, they ferve as harbours for boats, 
which may carry out armed men to oppofe the paf- 
fage over the ditch whenever they pleafe ; and the 
communication from the tenailles to the ravelin, be- 
comes likewife much eafier than it would be without 
them. 


4. Conftrudion of Luneties. 


Fic. 7. Lunettes are placed on both fides of the 


ravelin, fuch as B, to increafe the ftrength of a place :. 


they are conitructed, by bifecting the faces of the ra- 


velin with the perpendicular LN; on which is fet off 


30 toifes from the counterfcarp of the ditch, for one 
of its faces ; the other face, PN, is found by making 
the femi-gorge TP of 25 toifes; the ditch-before the 
lunettes is 12 toifes, the parapet 3, and the rampart 8, 
as in the ravelin. 

There is fometimes another work made to cover the 


faliant angle of the ravelin, fuch. as. A, called donnety. 


whofe faces are parallel to thofe of the ravelin, and 


when produced bifeé thofe of the lunettes ;. the ditch. 


before it is 10 toifes. 
There are likewife lunettes, fuch as D. in fig. 8. 
whofe faces are drawn perpendicular to thofe of the rae- 


velin, within a third part from the faliant angle; and. 


their femi-gorges are only 20 toifes. 


Thefe kind of works may make. a: good defence,. 


and coft no very great expence ; for as.they are fo near 


the ravelin, the communication with it is very eafy,. 
and one cannot well be maintained till they are all three: 


taken. 


5. Conffruction of Tenaillons. 


Fic. 9. Produce the faces.of the ravelin beyond the: 
counterfcarp of the ditch, at a diftlance MN of 30 toi-- 
fes, and take on the counterfcarp of the great ditch: 
15 toifes from the re-entering angle p to g, and draw: 

-Nq; then gNM¢ will be the tenailles required ; its- 


ditch is 12 toifes, that is, the fame as that of the rave- 
lin. Sometimes there is made a retired battery in the 


front of the tenaillons, as in. B;. this. battery is 10. 
toifes from.the front. to.which it is parallel, and 15 toi-- 


fes long. 
There are commonly. retrenchments made in the te- 


naillons, fuch as O ; their parapets are parallel to the- 


fronts MN, and bife& the fide gN; the ditch before 


this retrenchment is 3 toifes : and there is a banquette- 
before the parapet'next to the ditch of about 8 feet,, 
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called .erm ;- which  ferves to prevent the earth of the: 


parapet (which feldom has any revetment) from falling. 


into. the ditch. 


It is to be obferved, that.the ravelin,. before: which. 
tenaillons. are conftructed, muft have its faliant angle: 
much greater than theformer conftruCtion makes them; . 


otherwife the faliant angles of the tenaillons become 


too acute ; for which-reafon we. made. the. capital of” 
‘ thiss 


| 
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this ravélin 45 toifes, and the faces terminate within 3 
toifes of the fhoulders. 


6. Confiruction of Counterguards. 


Fic. 10, 11. When the counterguard is placed be- 
fore the ravelin, fet off 40 toifes on the capital of the 
ravelin from the faliant angle A. to the faliant angle B, 
of the counterguird; and 10 from C to D, on the 
counterfcarp of the ditch. 

When the counterguard is before the baftion, fuch 


as in fig. 2. its faliant angle F is 50 toifes from the fa- 


liant angle E of ‘the baftion, and the breadth near the 
ditch of the ravelin 10 toifes as before. 

The ditch before the counterguards is 12toifes, and 
its counterfcarp parallel to the faces. 

Counterguards are made before the ravelin on fome 
particular occafions only ; but are frequently conftrué- 
ed before the baftions, as covering the flankswonderfully 
well. Some authors,as Mr Blondel and Mr Coehorn, 


will have them much narrower than they are here. 
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7. Conftrudion of Hornworks. 


Fie. 12.° Produce the capital of the ravelin be- 
yond the faliant angle A, at a diftance AB of about 
8o toifes; draw DBE at right angles to AB; in 
which take BD, BE, each equal to 55 toifes; and 
on the exterior fide DE, trace a front of a polygon 
in the fame manner as that of the body of the place, 
making the perpendicular BF 10 toifes, and the fa- 
es 30. 

The branches D a, E4, of the hornwork, when pro- 
duced, terminate on the faces of the baftions, with- 
in 5 toifes of the fhoulders.. The ditch of the horn- 
work is 12 toifes, and its counterfcarp parallel to the 
branches; and in the front terminates at the fhoul- 
ders, in the fame manner as the great ditch before the 
baftions. 

The capital of the ravelin befaye the front of the 
hornwork is 35 toifes, and the faces terminate on the 
fhoulders, or rather 2 or 3 toifes beyond them: and 
the ditch before the ravelin is 8 toifes. 

There are fometimes retrenchments made within the 
hornwork, fuch as S, S 3 which are conftruéted by 
ereCting perpendiculars to the faces of the ravelins, 
within 25 toifes of their extremities. This retrench- 
ment, like all others, has a parapet turfed only with a 
berm of 8 feet before it ; as likewife a ditch from 3 
to 5 toifes broad. 

Fig. 13. When a hornwork is made before the ba- 
ftion, the diftance DL of the front from the faliant 
angle of the baftion is 100 toifes, and the branches 
terminate on the faces of the adjacent ravelins within 5 
toifes from their extremities ; all the reft is the fame as 
before. 


8. Confiruction of Crown-works. 
From the faliant angle, A (fig. 1.) of the ravelin, 


as a centre, defcribe an arc of a circle with a radius of 
about 120 toifes, cutting the capital of the ravelin 
produced at C; from the point C, fet off the cords 
CB, CF, each of them equal to 110 toifes; and on 
each of which, as an exterior fide, conftruG a front of 
a polygon of the fame dimenfions as in the hornwork ; 
that is, the perpendicular fhould be 18 toifes, the faces 
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30, and the branches terminate on the faces of the ba- 
ftions within 25 toifes of the fhoulders. 
_ The ditch is 12 toifes, the capital of the ravelin 35, 
and its ditch 8 ; that is, the fame as in the hornwork. 
Sometimes the crownwork is made before the ba- 
ftion, asin fig. 2. ‘The arc is defcribed from thé fa- 
liant angle A of the baltion, with a radius of 120 
toifes, as before; and the branches.terminate on the 
faces of the adjacent ravelins within 25 toifes of their 
extremities: the reft of the dimenfions and conftruc- 
tions are the fame as before. 
Hornworks, as well as crownworks, are never madé 
but when a large {pot of ground falls beyond the for- 
tification, which might be advantageous to an enemy 
in a fiege, or to cover fome gate or entrance into a 
town. 


9. Conflru&ion of Covert-ways and Glacis. 


AxrTuovucGu we have not hitherto mentioned the co- 
vert-way, neverthelefs all fortifications whatfoever have 
one; for they are efteemed to be one of the moft effen- 
tial parts of a modern fortification ; and it is certain, 
the taking the covert-way, when it is in a good con- 
dition and well defended, is generally the moit bloody 
action of the fiege. 

_ After having conftruéted the body of the place, and 
all the outworks which are thought neceflary, lines are 
drawn parallel to the outmoft counterfcarp of the 
ditches, at 6 toifes diftant from it; and the fpace mn, 


‘mn, included between that line and the counterfcarp, 


will be the covert-way required. 

Fig. 3. There is in every re-entering angle of the 
counterfcarp a place of arms, m; which is found by 
fetting off 20 toifes from the re-entering angle a, on 
both fides from a to 4, and from a to ¢ ; and from the 
points 4, c, as centres, arcs are defcribed with a radius 
of 25 toifes, fo as to interfect each other in d; then 
the lines drawn from this interfeCtion to the points 4, cy 
will be the faces of the places of arms. 

If lines are drawn, parallel to the lines which termi 
nate the covert way, and the places of arms, at 20 
toifes diflant from them, the fpace x, «, x, between 
thefe lines and thofe which terminate the covert-way, 
will be the glacis. 

At the extremities of the places of arms, are tras 
verfes made, fuch as v, v, which ferve to inclofe them; 
thefe traverfes are 3 toifes thick, and as long as the 
covert-way is broad; and a paflage is cut in the gla- 
cis round them, of about 6 or 8 feet, in order to have 
a free communication with the reft of the covert-way. 

There are alfo traverfes of the fame dimenfions be- 
fore every faliant angle of the baftion and outworks, 
and are in the fame direGtion as the faces of thofe works 
produced ;. and the thicknefs lies at the fame fide as the 
parapets. 

The paflages round thefe laft traverfes are likewife 
from 6 to 8 feet wide. 

In each place of arms are two fally ports x x, which 
are 10 or 12 feet wide, for the troops to fally out; in 
time of a fiege they are fhut up, with barriers or gates. 


10. Conjtruction of Arrows and Detached Redoubis. 


Aw arrow is a work made before the faliant angles 
of the glacis, fuch as A, fig. 3. It is compofed of a 
6 parapet 
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parapet of 3 toifes thick, and 40 long; and the ditch 
before it 5 toifes, terminating in a flope at both ends. 


‘ The communication from the covert way into thefe 


arrows is 4 or 5 toifes wide ; and there is a traverfe, r, 
at the entrance, of 3 toifes thick, with a paflage of 6 
or 8 feet round it. 

A detached redoubt is a kind of work much like a 
ravelin, with flanks placed beyond the glacis; fuch as 
B: they are made in order to occupy fome {pot of 
ground which might be advantageous to the befiegers ; 
likewife to oblige the enemy to open their trenches far- 
ther off than they would do otherwife. 

Their diftance from the covert-way ought not to 
exceed 120 toifes, that it may be defended by mufket- 
fhot from thence. 

The gorge a6 is 4c toifes; the flanks ac, 6 f, which 
are perpendicular to the gorge, 10; and the faces c d, 
fd, 30: the ditch before it is 6 toifes, ending in flopes 
at both ends; the covert-way 4; the branches of the 
covert-way are 42 toifes long, or thereabouts; the 
faces of the places of arms y, y, which are perpendicu- 
lar to the branches, 10 ; and the other, which is paral- 
lel to them,. 14. , 

The communication from the covert-way into the 
redoubt, is 5 or 6 toifes wide; and there is a traver fe 
made juft at the entrance, and another in the middle 
when it is pretty long. The parapets of this commu- 
nication terminate in a flope or glacis. 

If thefe redoubts are above 50 toifes diflant from 
the covert-way, the befiegers carry their trenches round, 
and enter through the gorge; by which the troops 
that are in them are made prifoners of war, if they do 
not retire betimes ; to prevent which, fome other out- 
works fhould be made to fupport them. 


- 11. Confiruétion of Second Ditches and Covert-ways. 


Fig. 4.» When the ground is low, and water to be 
found, there is often a ditch about 10 or 12 toifes 
made round the glacis; and oppofite to the places of 
arms are conftructed lunettes, beyond the ditch: fuch 
as D, whofe breadth on the counterfcarp of the ditch 
is 10 toifes, from 4 to a, and from c tod; and the 
faces a L, d L, are parallel to thofe of the places of 
arms; the ditch before them is from 8 to 10 toifes 
wide. 

The fecond covert-way is 4 toifes, the femi-gorges 
of the placesof arms, m, about 15, and the faces per- 
pendicular to the counterfcarp ; the fecond glacis is 
from 15 to £8 toifes broad. 

This fecond covert-way has traverfes every where, 
in the fame manner as the firft. 


12. Conftruétion of Profiles. 


A prorize is the reprefentation of a vertical fection 
of a work ; it ferves to fhow thofe dimenfions which 
cannot be reprefented in plans, and is neceflary in the 
building of a fortification. Profiles are generally con- 
firuéted upon a feale of 30 feet to an inch. It would 
be endlefs to defcribe all their particular dimenfions ; 
we fhall therefore lay down the principal rules only, 
given by M. Vauban, on this fubjedt. 

1. Every work ought to be at leaft 6 feet higher 
than that before it, fo that it may command thofe be- 
fore it; that is, that the garrifon may fire from all the 
works at the fame time, with great and {mall arms, at 


the befiegers in their approaches. Notwithftanding 
this {fpecious pretence, there are feveral authors who 
object againft it. For, fay they, if you can difecover 
the enemy from all the works, they can difcover, by 
the fame reafon, ail the works from their batteries; fo 
that they may deftroy them without being obliged to 
change their fituation, and thereby difmount all the 
guns of the, place before they come near it. 

But if all the works were of the fame height, thofe 
within cannot be deftroyed, till fuch time as thofe be- 
fore them are taken: guns might be placed in the co- 
vert-way and outworks to obftrué the enemy’s ap- 
proach; and when they come near the place, they 
might be tranfported into the inner-works : and as the 
body of the place would be much lower, the expence 
would be confiderably diminithed. 

But when works are low, they are eafily enfiladed 
by the ricochet batteries, which is a kind of firing with 
a {mall quantity of powder, by giving the gun an ele- 
vation of 10 or 12 degrees: this might however be 
partly prevented, by making the parapets near the fa- 
liant angles, for the {pace of 8 toifes on each fide, 5 or 
6 feet higher than the reft of the works. 

2. The covert-way fhould be lower than the level- 
ground, otherwife the body of the place muft be raifed 
very high, efpecially where there are feveral outworks: 
this is to be underftood only when the works exceed 
each other in height, otherwife it need not be below 
the level. 

3. The bafes of all inward flopes of earth fhould be 
at leaft-equal to the height, if not more. 

4. The bafes of all outward flopes of earth, two- 
thirds of their heights. 

5. The flopes of all walls or revetments fhould be 
one-fifth of their height; or one-fixth might perhaps 
be fufficient: the height of a wall is eftimated from 
the bottom of the ditch, and not from the beginning 
of ite foundation. / 

6. The flopes of all parapets and traverfes are one- 
fixth of their breadth; that is, 3 feet towards the 
field ; or the infide, where the banquettes fhould be 3 
feet higher than the outfide. 

7. When the revetment of a rampart goes quite up 


to the top, 4 fect of the upper part is a vertical wall 


of 3 feet thick, with a fquare ftone at the top of it 
projefting 6 inches; and a circular one below, or 
where the flope begins, of 8 or 10 inches diameter: 
they go quite round the rampart, and the circular pro- 
jection is called the cordon. 

Where the ftraight part of the wall ends and the 
flope begins, the wall is always made 5 feet thick 
and the counterforts or buttrefles reach no higher than 
that place. é 

8. When the rampart is partly walled and partly 
turfed, then one-fifth of the height which is turfed 
mult be added to § feet, to get the thicknefs of the 
wall above. 

And having the thicknefs of any wall above, by ad- 
ding one-fifth of its height from the bottom of the 
ditch, the fum will be the thicknefs of the wall at the 
bottom; but ifa fixth part is only taken for the flope, 
then a fixth part muft be added. 

For inftance, fuppofe a rampart of 30 feet high from 
the bottom of the ditch, and that 10 of which are to 
be turfed; then the fifth part of 10, which is 2, added 
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to §, gives 7 for the wall above; and as this wall is 
20 feet high, the fifth of which is 4, and 4 added to 
the thicknefs 7 above, gives 11 for the thicknefs near 
the foundation. 

Fig. 1. Reprefents, in military perfpetive, the pro- 
files of the body of a place, the ravelin and covert-way 3 
which gives a clear idea of what is meant by a profile, 
and, from which thofe of all other works may be ealily 
‘conceived. 


Sect. Il. Of Irregular Fortification. 


_ ‘Tue moft effential principle in fortification confitts 
in making all the fronts of a place equally ftrong, fo 
that the enemy may find no advantage in attacking 
either of the fides. This can happen no otherwife in 
a regular fortification fituated in a plain or even ground: 
but as there are but few places which are not irregular 
either in their works or fituations, and the nature of 
the ground may be fuch as makes it impraticable to 
build them regular without too great expence ; it is fo 
much the more neceflary to fhow in what confifts the 
ftrength or weaknefs of a town irregularly fortified, fo 
that the weakeft part may be made ftronger by addi- 
tional outworks; as likewife, if fuch a place is to be 
attacked, to know which is the ftrongeft or weakeft 
part. 


1. Conjftruétion of an irregular place fituated in an open 
country. 


Ir the place to be fortified is an old town inclofed by 
a wall or rampart, as it moft frequently happens, the 
engineer is to confider well all the different circum- 
ftances of the figure, fituation,and nature of the ground; 
and to regulate his plan accordingly, fo as to avoid the 
difadvantages, and gain all the advantages poffible : 
he fhould examine, whether by cutting off fome parts 
of the old wall or rampart, and taking in fome ground, 
the place can be reduced into a regular figure, or 
nearly fo; for if that can be done without increafing 
the expence confiderably, it fhould by no mean’ be 
omitted. Old towns have often towers placed from 
diftance to diftance, as Douay, Tournay, and many 
other places, which are generally made ufe of, and 
mended when it may be done. If there is a rampart 
without baftions or towers, it muft be well confidered 
whether baftions may not be added; ot if it is not bet- 
ter to make only fome outworks: if the ditch about 
this rampart is not too wide and deep, it would be ad- 
vantageous to make detached baftions; otherwife ra- 
velins and counterguards muft be conftruted. Special 
care muft'be taken to make all the fides of the polygon 
as nearly equal as poflible, and that the length of the 
lines of defence do not exceed the reach of mufket-fhot; 
but if that cannot be done, thofe fides which are on 
the narrowelt part fhould be made the longetft. 

If it fhould happen that fome of the fides are inac- 
ceffible or of very difficult approach, either on account 
of fome precipice, marfhy ground, or inundation, they 
may be made much longer than the others which are 
of eafy accefs, and the flanks need not be fo large as 
the reft; by doing fo, there will be fome expences faved, 
which may be ufed in making the other fides ftronger 
by adding more outworks. 

There are few fituations but what are more advan- 
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render thofe fides 
nature. 

If the fituation is low and watery, lunettes or tenail- 
lons, and fuch other {mall outworks, fhould be conftruc- 
ted; becaufe they are not of any great’expence, and 
may make a very good defence. But if one fide of thé 
place only is low, and running water is to be had, a {e- 
cond ditch and covert-way with lunettes may be madey 
by obfervirg, that if the firft glacis is made to flope, 
fo as to become:even with the level of the water in the 
fecond ditch ; or if the water can be {welled by means 
of dykes or fluices, fo as to overflow the beft part of 
the firft glacis, it fhould be done: for by fo doing 
thefe works will be able to make a very good defence, 
fince the befiegers will find it a difficult matter to lodge 
themfelves vpon this glacis; which cannot be done but 
within a few toifes of the firft covert-way, where the 

, befieged are ready to receive them, and to deftroy their 
works with great advantage; whereas the enemy can- 
not fupport their workmen but from the fecond covert- 
way, which is too far off to be of any great fervice to 
them. 

But if the fituation is of a dry nature, without any 
water about it, eaponiers fhould be made in the great 
ditch, from the curtains to the ravelin, and batterie$ 
raifed in the entrance of the ditch before the ravelin; 
whofe parapet muft flope off into a glacis fo as to af- 
ford no cover for the enemy behind them. Arrows and 
detached redoubts are likewife very proper to be ufed 
in fuch a cafe; and fometimes horn or crown works, if 
it fhould be thought convenient: but thefe works fhould 
never be conftrufted without an abfolute neceffity, ei- 
ther to occupy a {pot of ground which might be ad- 
vantageous to the enemy, or to cover fome gate or en- 
trance into the town; for they are of great expencey 
and their defence feems not to be anfwerable to it. 

Mott of the places in Flanders are fortified with horn- 
wotks, fuch as Ipres, Tournay, Lille, and others. 

If the place to be fortified is new, and the fituation 
will not admit of a regular conftraétion, particular 
care muft be taken in choofing fuch a {pot of ground as 
is moft advantageous, and leaft liable to any difadvan- 
tages either in the building or in the maintaining of it, 
All hills or rifing grounds fhould be avoided, which 
might command any part of the works; marfhy grounds, 
becaiife fuch fitudtions are unwholefome; or lakes and 
ftanding waters for the fame reafon, excepting a lake. 
is or may be made navigable. Goad water fhould be 
had either within the place of near it, for it is ‘abfo- 
lutely neceflary for men and cattle; the air fhould be 
wholefome ; otherwife the continual ficknefs that may 
reign in fuch a place might prevent people to come and 
live in it, and the garrifon would not be in a condition 
to defend themfelves as they ought to do. In fhort, all 
the different circumftances attending fuch an underta- 
king fhould be maturely confidered beforé a refolution 
is taken to fortify any place. ; 

When a fituation 1s fixed upon, the next thing to be 
confidered is, the bignefs of the town and the number 
of its outworks; which muft abfolutely depend upon: 
the confequence fuch a place is of to a nation. If it is 
only to guard a pafs or entrance into a country, it 
need not be fo large: but if it is to be a place eithiet to 
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the bufinefs of an engineer to diftingutfh them, and to 
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promote or to protect trade, it fhould be large and com- 
modious ; the ftreets fhould be wide, and the buildings 
regular and convenient. As to what regards the fortifi- 
cation, its conftruction fhould depend on the nature of 
the fituation, and the number of works, on the funds 


- ‘or expence a prince or a nation will be at; which, 


however, ought to be according tg the benefit arifing 
from fuch a place: for as fuch undertakings are of very 
great expence, an engineer cannot be too fparing in 
his works; on the contrary, the greateft economy 
fhould be ufed both in regard to the number of works 
and to their conftru@tion. The body of the place may 
have (a) revetments quite up to the top, or only in 
part, and the reft_turfed; but as to the outwerks, they 
fhould have half revetments, or they may be made 
with turf only; as being not fo neceffary to prevent the 
place from being furprifed, which may neverthelefs 
make a good defence. 
Fig. 2. is the plan of an oétagon, one half of which 


is fimilar and equal to the other half; it being fuppo~ 


fed, that the fituation would not admit of fortification 
quite regular. The exterior fides are each 180 toifes, 
and the works are conftruéted according to our me- 
thod: but becaufe the fides AB, EF, are weaker than 
the reft, as has been proved before, we have added te- 
nailles, redoubts in the ravelins, and lunettes, to ren- 
der them nearly equal in ftrength with the others; and 
if counter-guards were made before the baftions A and 
B, it would effe€tually fecure that front. Inftead of 
lunettes, any other works may be made, as may be 
thought convenient and according to the nature of the 
ground. If it fhould be judged neceflary to add other 
outworks to the ravelins all round the place, care mutt 
be taken to add likewife more to the fronts AB, EF, 
in order to render the advantages and difadvantages of 
attacking on either fide equal. 


2. Conflruétion of an irregular place fituated on a hill 


or vOocr. 


In the conftruction of fuch places, care muft be ta- 
en that no neighbouring hill commands any part of 
the works. The town fhould always be built on the 
higheit part ; but if it fhould be thought more conve- 
nient to place it lower, then the upper part muit be for- 
tified with a fort. The fituation fhould be made level 
as near as poffible, by removing the earth from fome 
places to fill up others; and if it cannot well be level- 
led without extraordinary expence, works muft be made 
on the higheft part, fo as to command and protec the 
lower. The works ought to occupy all the upper part 
of the hill; but if it fhould be too extenfive to be all 


_inclofed, or fo irregular as not to be fortified without 


great inconvenience, the parts which fall without fhould 
be fortified with fome detached works, and a com- 
munication with the place mutt be made either above 
or under ground. There fhould be no cavity or hollow 
roads within cannon-fhot round about the place, where 
the enemy might be able to approach under cover. If 
there fhould happen to be a fpring near the top of the 
hill, it fhould be inclofed in the fortification; or if that 
cannot be done, by fome work or other: for there is 
Vor. VII. Part I. 
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nothing more neceffary, and at the fame time fcarcer, 
in fuch fituations, than water; for which reafon there 
cannot be too much care in providing it: feveral ci- 
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fterns are to be made to receive the rain-water, and Co-_es 


to preferve it ; wells fhould be dug likewife, though 
ever fo deep, thé water of which will ferve for com- 
mon ufe. 

Places built on hills or rocks fhould never be large; 
for their ufe is generally to guard paffes or inlets into 
a country, and are feldom ufeful in traffic ; and it isa 
difficult matter to provide for a large garrifon in fuch. 
fituations, neither fhould any fuch place be built with- 
out fome very material reafons: but when it is abfo- 
lutely neceffary, great care and precaution fhould be 
taken to render the works as perfe@ as the fituation 
will admit of, and at the fame time to be as frugal in 
the expence as poffible. 


3. Conflrudtion of irregular fortifications fituated near 
rivers, lakes, or the fea. 


As the intent of building thefe kind of places is 
chiefly to facilitate and proteét trade, they are of more 
importance than any other kind, efpécially in mari- 
time countries, where the principal ftrength and power 
depends on them: for which reafon, we fhall treat 
of this conftru€tion more largely than of any other. 

The firft thing to be confidered is their fituation, 
which ought to be fuch as to afford a good harbour 
for fhipping, or a fafe and eafy entrance in ftormy 
weather; but as it is hardly poffible to find any where 
fhips may go in and lie fecure with all winds, care 
fhould be taken to make them fafe to enter with thofe 
winds which are moft dangerous: but it is not fuffi- 
cient that the harbour is fafe againft ftormy weather, 
they fhould likewife be fo againft an enemy both by 
land and water; for it often happens, that fhips are de- 
ftroyed where it was imagined they were fecure, which 
is of too great confequence not to be provided againft; 
for which reafon, forts or batteries mutt be built in the 
moft convenient places, to prevent the enemy’s hips 
from coming too near, fo as to be able to cannonade 
thofe in the harbour, or fling thells amongft them; and 
if there is any danger of an enemy’s approach by land, 
high ramparts and edifices mult be built, fo as to co- 
ver them. 

Whena river is pretty large, and it is not convenient 
for making a harbour without great expence, the fhips 
may ride along the fhore ; which, for that reafon, muit 
be made acceffible for fhips of burden: this may be 
done by advancing the quay into the river if the water 
is too fhallow, or by digging the river fufficiently deep 
for that purpofe. 

And to prevent an enemy from coming up the river, 
forts muft be built on both fides, efpecially when there 
are any turnings or windings, Antwerp is fuch a 
place: for the Scheld is fufficiently deep to carry fhips 
of great burden, which may come quite near the town- 
wall; and feveral forts are built below it on both fides, 
fo that it would not be an eafy matter for an enemy to 
come up the river. i 

When the river is but fmall, fo that no fhips of bur- 
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(a) Revetments are chiefly made to prevent a place from being furprifed: outworks do not want to be made 
fo; the taking them by furprife is of no great confequence, except in a fiege, when other cautions are ufed to 
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den can come through it, it is fufficient to make it run 
through fome of the works, where proper landing-places 
are contrived, from whence the goods may be carried 
in to the place; as at Sarrelouis, where a hornwork is 
built beyond the Sarre, in the gorge of which the 
goods are landed. 

If the breadth of the river does not exceed 200 
yards, it commonly pafles through the middle of the 
town, and proper quays are nage on each fide; in 
fuch a cafe, the fortification is fo contrived, as that 
the river paffes through the curtain, in order to have 
a baftion on each fide to defend the coming in and go- 
ing out. 

When M. Vauban fortified near rivers, he made al- 
ways the exterior fide near the water much longer than 
any of the others; fuch as Hunninghen on the Rhine, 
and Sarrelouis on the Sarre; but for what reafon he 
fortified thefe places in that manner, has not been told 
by any author. : 

But it is plain that the fides which terminate at the 
river are the weakeft; becaufe the befiegers trenches 
being fecured by the river, they may draw mott of their 
troops off, and aé& therefore with more vigour and 
ftrength on the other fide: befides, as the ftrength of 
a fide increafes in proportion as the angle of the poly- 
gon is greater, by making the fide next the river 
longer, the angles at its extremities become wider, and 
confequently the adjacent fides ftronger. 

There are other advantages, befides thofe mention- 
ed already, which arife from the lengthening that fide: 
for if the river is pretty deep fo as not to be fordable, 
that fide is not liable to be attacked; and by increa- 
fing its length, the capacity of the place increafes much 
more in proportion to the expence, than if more fides 
were made; the centre of the place will be likewife 
nearer the river, which makes it more convenient for 
tranfporting the goods from the water-fide to any part 
of the town. 

To illuftrate this method of M. Vauban’s, we fhall 
give the plan of Hunninghen :. this place was built for 
the fake of having a bridge over the Rhine, for which 
reafon he made it only a pentagon ; the fide AB next 
to the river is 200 toifes, and-each of the others but 
180. ° 
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About the fpace ac, which lies before the front 
AB, is a ftone wall; and the paflages x « are fhut up 
with fluices, to retain the water in the ditches in dry 
feafons: and to prevent an enemy from deftroying the 
fluice near the point c, whereby the water would run 
out and leave the ditches dry, the redoubt y was built 
in the little ifland hard by, in order to cover that 
fluice ; without which precaution the place might be 
infulted from the river fide, where the water is fhallow 
in dry feafons. 

The hornwork K beyond the Rhine was built to co- 
ver the bridge; but as this work cannot be well de- 
fended crofs the river, the hornwork H was made to 
fupport the other. 

Before finifhing the defcription of this plan, we fhall 
fhow how to find the long fide AB. 

After having infcribed the two fides GE, GF, ina 
circle, draw the diameter CD, fo as to be equally di- 
ftant from the line joining the points E F that is 
parallel to it. On this diameter fet off too toifes on 
each fide of the centre; from thefe points draw two in- 
definite perpendiculars to the diameter; then if from 
the points E F, as centres, two arcs are deferibed with 
a radius of 180 toifes, their interfections A and B, 
with the faid perpendiculars, will determine the long 
fide AB, as likewife the other two FB and EA. In 
like manner may be found the long or fhort fide of any 
polygon whatfoever. 

When a place near a river is to be fortified for the 
fafety of commerce, particular care fhould be taken in. 
leaving a good {pace between the houfes and the wa- 
ter-fide, to have a key or landing place for goods 
brought by water; it fhould alfo be contrived to have 
proper places for fhips and boats to lie fecure in ftormy 
weather, and in time of a fiege ; and as water-carriage 
is very advantageous for.tranfporting goods from one 
place to another, as likewife for bringing the neceflary 
materials, not only for building the ‘fortifications, but 
alfo the place itfelf, the expences will be leffened con-. 
fiderably when this convenience can be had ; for which 
reafon, places fhould never be built any where elfe but® 
near rivers, lakes, or the fea; excepting in extraordie 
nary cafes, where it cannot be avoided, 
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FORTIN, Forrevert, or Field-fort, a fconce or 
little fort, whofe flanked angles are generally 120 fa- 
thoms diftant from one another. 

The extent and figure of fortins are different, ac- 
cording to the fituation and nature of the ground; fome 
of them having whole baftions, and others demi-ba- 
flions. They are made ufe of only for a time, either 
to defend the lines of circumvallation, or to guard fome 

affage or dangerous pott. 

FORTISSIMO, in mufic, fometimes. denoted by 


‘FFF, or fff, fignifies, to fing or play very loud or 


flrong. 

FORTITUDE, a virtue -or quality of the mind, 
generally confidered as the fame with CouracE; tho’ 
in amore accurate fenfe they feem to be diftinguifh- 
able. Courage may be a virtue or a vice, according 


‘to circumftances ; fortitude is always a virtue: we {peak 
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of defperate courage, but not of defperate fortitude. Fortitude 
A contempt or neglect of danger, without regard to =—~y———~ 


confequences, may be called courage; and this fome 
brutes have as well as we: in them it is’ the effe& 
of natural inftin& chiefly ; in man it depends partly 
on habit, partly on ftrength of nerves, and partly on 
want of confideration. But fortitude is the virtue of 
a rational and confiderate mind, and is founded in a. 
fenfe of honour and a regard toduty. There may be 
courage in fighting a duel, though that folly is more 
frequently the effe& of cowardice: there may be cous 
rage in an act of piracy or robbery; but there can be 
no fortitude in. perpetrating a-crime. Fortitude im- 
plies a love of equity and of public good ; for, as Plato 
and Cicero obferve, courage exerted for a felfifh pur- 
pofe, or without a regard to juftice, ought to be. called 
audacity rather than fortitude. 
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This virtue takes different names, according as it 
ats in oppofition to different forts of evil; but fome 
of thofe names are applied with confiderable latitude. 
With refpe& to danger in general, fortitude may be 
termed intrepidity ; with refpeét to the dangers of war, 
valour; with, refpe& to pain of body or diftrefs of 
mind, patience; with refpeét to labour, aéivity ; with 
refpeét to injury, forbearance; with refpect to our con- 
dition in general, magnanimity. 

Fortitude is very becoming in both fexes; but cou- 
rage is not fo fuitable to the female character : for in 
women, on ordinary occafions of danger, a certain de- 
gree of timidity is not unfeemly, becaufe it betokens 
gentlenefs of difpofition, Yet from thofe of very high 
rank, from a queen ot an emprefs, courage in emer- 
gencies of great public danger would be expeted, and 
the want of it blamed ; we fhould overlook the fex, 
and confider the duties of the ftation. In general, 


showever, mafculine boldnefs in a woman is difagree- 


able ; the term virago conveys an offenfive idea. The 
female warriors of antiquity, whether real or fabulous, 


Camilla, Thaleftris, and the whole community of Ama- 


ZONS, were unamiable perfonages. But female cou- 
rage exerted in defence of a child, a hufband, or a near 
relation, would be true fortitude, and deferve the high- 
eft encomiums. 

The motives to fortitude are many and powerful. 
This virtue tends greatly to the happinefs of the in- 
dividual, by giving compofure and prefence of mind, 
and keeping the other paffions in due fubordination, 
To public good it-is effential ; for without it, the in- 
dependence and liberty of nations would be impoflible. 
It gives to a character that elevation which poets, ora- 
tors, and hiftorians, have in all ages vied with one an- 
other to celebrate. Nothing fo effectually infpires it 
as rational piety ; the fear of God is the beft fecurity 
againft every other fear. A true eftimate of human 
life; its fhortnefs and uncertainty; the numberlefs 
evils and temptations to which by a long continuance 
in this world we muft unavoidably be expofed; ought 
by no means to difcourage or to throw any gloom on 
our future profpeéts: they fhould teach us, that many 
things are more formidable than death; and that no- 
thing is loft, but much gained, when, by the appoint- 
ment of Providence, a well-fpent life is brought to a 
conclufion. 

Let it be confidered too, that pufillanimity and fear- 
fulnefs can never avail us any thing. On the contra- 
ry, they debafe our nature, poifon all our comforts, 
and make us defpicable in the eyes of others; they 


darken our reafon, difconcert our fchemes, enfeeble. 


our efforts, extinguifh our hopes, and add tenfold 
poignancy to all the evils of life. In battle, the brave 
foldier is in lefs danger than the coward ; in lefs dan- 
ger even of death and wounds, becaufe better prepared 
to defend himfelf; in far lefs danger of infelicity; and 
has before him the animating hope of victory and ho- 
nour. So in life, the man of true fortitude is in lefs 
danger of difappointment than others are, becaufe his 
underftanding is clear, and his mind difencumbered ; 
he is prepared to meet calamity without the fear of 
finking under it; and he has before him the near pro- 
A{pe& of another life, in which they who pioufly bear 
the evils of this will obtain a glorious reward. 


FORTUNA, a goddefs worfhipped with great de- 
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votion by the ancient Greeks and Romans; who be- Fortunate,’ 


lieved her to prefide over human affairs, and to diftri- 
bute wealth and honour at her pleafure. See For- 
TUNE, 

FORTUNATE-istanps, in ancient geography, 
certain iffands (concerning the fituation of which au- 
thors are not agreed) famous for the golden apples of 
the Hesperipes.— The common opinion is, that they 
are the Cawarr Iflands. 

FORTUNE (Tvx»), a name which among the an- 
cients feems to have denoted a principle of fortuity, 
whereby things came to pafs, without being necefli- 
tated thereto: but what and whence that principle is, 
they do not feem to have ever precifely thought. 
Hence their philofophers are often intimating, that 
men only framed the phantom Fortune to hide their 
ignorance ; and that they call Fortune whatever befals 
a man without his knowing for what purpofe. Hence 
Juvenal (fat. x. ver. 366.) affirms, they were men who 
made a deity of Fortune. 

Nullum numen abeft, fi fit prudentia; Jed te 


Nes facimus, Fortuna, deam, celoque locamus. 
The ingenious Mr Spence gives another reading of this 
paflage : 

Nullum numen babes, fi fit prudentia ; fed te 

Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam celogue locamus. 
This reading, he thinks, agrees beft with the context : 
Juvenal fays, ver. 356. that the two things we fhould 
pray for are good health and good fenfe; that we 
might be the authors of our own happinefs if we plea- 
fed, ver 363; that virtue is the only way to true hap- 
pinefs, ver. 364; that if we ourfelves are prudent, For- 
tune has no power over us; and that, in truth, fhe is 
no goddefs at all, and has only ufurped a feat in heaven 
from the folly of mankind, ver. 366. Fortune was not 
confidered as a deity by the old Romans, but was made 
fo by the devotion and folly of the vulgar; and Mr 
Spence fays, that he has feen an ancient gem, in which 
Cybele, the mother of the gods, is reprefented as turn- 
ing away her head from Fortune, in an attitude of 


Fortune. 


difowning and rejecting her; (Polymetis, p. 150,154. 


&c. 

jae to the opinion of the heathens, therefore, 
fortune in reality was only the arrival of things in a 
fudden and unexpected manner, without any apparent 
caufe- or reafon: fo that the philofophical fenfe of 
the word coincides with what is vulgarly called chance. 

But in religion it hada farther force; altars and 
temples in great numbers were confecrated to this 
Fortune, as adeity. ‘This intimates, that the hea- 
thens had perfonified, and even deified, their chance ; 
and conceived her as a fort of goddefs, who difpofed. 
of the fate of men at her pleafure. Hence that invo- 
cation of Horace, O diva, gratum que regis Antium, 
in the 35th ode of the firft book, where he recom- 
mends Auguiftus, then preparing fora vifit to Britain, to 
her protection. From thefe different fentiments it may 
be inferred, that the ancients at one time took For- 
tune for a peremptory caufe, bent upon doing good to 
fome, and perfecuting others; and fometimes for a 
blind inconftant caufe, without any view-or determina- 
tion at all. 

If then the word fortune had no certain idea in the 
mouth of thofe who erected altars to her, much lefs 
can it be alcertained what it denotes in the mind o 
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thofe who now ule the word in their writings. They 
who would fubftitute the name Providence in lieu of 
that of Fortune, cannot give any tolerable fenfe to half 
the phrafes wherein the word occurs. 

Florace paints the goddefs, preceded by Neceflity, 
holding nails and wedges in her hands, with a cramp- 
iron, and melted lead to faften it; rarely accompanied 
with Fidelity, unlefs when fhe abandons a family ; for 
in that cafe Fidelity never fails to depart with her, as 
well as friends. 

She is difrefpe€tfully fpoken of by moft of the Rot 

man writers, and reprefented ‘as blind, inconftant, un- 
jutt, and delighting in mifchief, (Ovid. ad Liv. ver. 52. 
ver. 374. Hor. lib. i. od. 34. ver. 26. lib. iii. od. 29. 
ver. 51. Statius, Theb. xii. ver. 505.) However, they 
had a good as well asa bad Fortune, a conftant and 
inconftant Fortune; the latter of which was reprefent- 
ed with wings, and a wheel by her, (Hor. lib. iii. od. 
29. ver. 56.) Juvenal alludes to a ftatue of Fortune, 
which exhibited her under a very good charaéter, as 
the patronefs of the poor infants that were expofed by 
their parents in the ftreets, (Sat. vi. ver. 605.) 
' "The painters reprefent her in awoman’s habit, with 
a bandage before her eyes, to fhow that fhe aéts with- 
out difcernment; and ftanding on a wheel, to exprefs 
her inftability. ‘The Romans, fays Latantius, repre- 
fented her with a cornucopia, and the helm of a fhip, 
to fhow that fhe diftributes riches, and dire&ts the af- 
fairs of the world. Jn effeét, it is with fuch characters 
that we fee her reprefented on fo many medals, with 
the infcriptions, FORTVNA AVG. FORTVNA REDVX. FOR- 
TVNZ AVG. or REDVCIS, &c. Sometimes fhe is feen 
pointing at a globe before her feet, with a {ceptre in 
one hand, and holding the cornucopia in the other. 

The Romans had a virile as well as a muliebrian 
Fortune, for the obje&ts of their adoration: the For- 
tuna virilis was honoured by the men, and the Fortuna 
muliebris by the women. ‘They honoured Fortune alfo 
under a variety of other appellations. 

The Romans derived the worfhip of Fortune from 
the Greeks, under the reign of Servius Tullius, who 
dedicated the firft temple to her in the public market. 
Nero alfo built a temple to Fortune. The Fortune 
worfhipped at Antium was probably of the moft ex- 
alted charaGter of any among the Romans; if we may 
jadge by the account which Horace gives us of the 
great folemn proceflions that were made to her, (Hor. 
lib. i. od. 35. ver.22.) But the moft celebrated tem- 
ple of Fortune was at Prenefte. Statius fpeaks of fe- 
veral Fortunes there, and calls them the Prenefline jo- 
rores, (Lib. 1. Syly. ili. ver. 80. ) 

Forrune-Tellers. Perfons pretending to tell fortunes 
are to be punifhed with a year’s imprifonment, and 
ftanding four times on the pillory. Stat. g Geo. II. 
Ck. 

FORTY-pays Court, the court of attachment or 
avoodmote, held before the verderors of the foreft once 
every forty days, to inquire concerning all offenders 
againft vert and venifon. See ArracuMEnT. 

FORUM, in Roman antiquity, a public ftanding 
place within the city of Rome, where caufes were ju- 
dicially tried, and orations delivered to the people. 

_ Forum was alfo ufed for a place of traffic, anfwer- 
ing to our market-place. Thefe were generally called 
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fora venalia; in contradiftin@ion to the formér, which Forum. 


were called fora civilia. 

The fora civilia were public courts of juftice, very 
magnificent in themfelves, and furrounded with porti- 
eos and ftately edifices; of thefe there were fix very 
remarkable: 1. Forum Romanum. 2. Fulianum. 3. Au- 
guflum. 4. Palladium. 5. Forum Trajani. 6. Forum Sa- 
luftit. The Forum Romanum was the mott noted, and 
is often called fimply Forum, by way of eminence. 
Here was the pleading place called Roftra, the Comi- 
tum, the fanctuary of Saturn, temple of Cafor, &c. 
See Rostra, Comitium, &c. 

The fora venalia, or market-places, were very nume> 
rous. The chief of them were the forum boarium for 
oxen or beef; /uarium for {wine ; piftorium for bread ; 
cupedinarium for dainties ; olitorium tor garden ftoff. 

The Grecian Aga: exadtly correfpond with the Ro- 
man fora, being places where courts and markets were 
held. At Athens they had many fora, but the chief 
of them were the o/d and the new. 

Forum Indicere, was the a& of the pretor appointing 
the place in Rome where caufes were to be tried. 
Agere forum denoted the bringing on caufes out of 
Rome, in a Roman province (Cicero, Suetonius); the 
fame with agere conventum (Florus). 

The term forum added to a proper name, denoted 
fome market town or borough ; as, : 

Forum Allieni, a place mentioned only by Tacitus ;. 
and, from what he fays of it, thought to be Ferrara, 
capital of the duchy of that name in Italy. E, Long. 
12.5. N. Lat. 44. 46. 

Forum Appii (Cicero, Luke); a town of the Volfci, 
in Latium, on the Via Appia, a little beyond the ‘I'res. 
‘Taberne ; fet down in the Jerufalem Itinerary as fi- 
tuated near the river Nymphzus: now entirely ex- 
tind. nee 

Forum Cornel, a town-of the Cifpadana, built by 
Sylla: Now Jmola, a city in the Romania, and terri- 
tory of the pope. E. Long. 12.12. N. Lat. 44. 30. 

Forum Domitii, a town of Gallia Narbonentis: pro- 
bably built by Ahenobarbus Domitius, who command- 
ed in thofe parts: Now Frontignan, or Frontigniac, in 
Languedoc, near the Mediterranean. ©. Long. 3. 30. 
N. Lat. 43. 30. 

‘Forum Fulvii, a town of Liguria, furnamed Falen- 
tinum; from which it is conjectured thar it is now 
Vatlenza, in the duchy of Milan; which is confirmed: 
by Peutinger’s diftances.. E. Long. 9°. N. Lat 45°. 

Forum Gallorum, a fmall town of the Cifpadana, on 

the Via Emilia, eight miles from Mutina, beyond the: 
river Scultenna. Here Antony defeated Panfa, and 
was in his turn defeated by Hirtius: Now Caflelfranca,. 
in the territory of Bologna.— Another Forum Gallorum, 
a town of the Vafcones in the Hither Spain: Now- 
Gurrea, a {mall ‘town of Arragon. 
' Forum Fulium. There are feveral towns. of this. 
name; as a Forum Fulium, of Gallia Narbonenfis; or 
Forojulium: Now Frejus, or Frejules, in Provence, at the 
mouth of the Argens. Forum. Fulium Carnorum, to: 
‘the north of Aquileia, in'the Tranfpadana: Now Civi-. 
dal di Friuli, formerly Cividal d’ Auffria, in the terri- 
tory of Venice. 

Forum Futuntorum, a town of the Infubres, in the 
Tranfpadana: Now Crema, capital of the Cremafco,. 
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in the territory of Venicey E, Long. io.15, N, Lats 
$20. 

i a Livii, a town of the Semnones, in the Cil- 

padana: Now For, in Romania... E,. Long, 12-45, 

N. Lat. 44,25. ee ‘ida 

Forum Segufanorum, fituated on the eaft fide of the 
Liger, in Gallia Celtica: Now Feurs, on the Loire, 
in the Lionnois, capital of the territory of Forez. E, 
Long. 4.15. N. Lat. 45. 44. 

Forum Tilerii, a town ofthe Pagus Tigurinus, in 
Belgica, on the left or fouth fidevof the Rhine: Now 
Kayferfiull; \iterally the tribunal of Tiberius, which, he 
held there when commander in the Rhetian war. 

Forum Vulcani (Strabo); the Campi Phlegraei of 
Pliny: a place in Campania, encompafied with rocky 
eminences, near Puteoli, and diftant from it two miles 
towards Naples, emitting {moke, and in fome places 
flame, like a large extenfive furnace, and yielding ful. 
phur : Now called So/fatara, in the Terra di Lavoro. 

Forum, is alfo ufed, among cafuilts, &c. for jurif- 
diction ; thus.they fay, Jz foro legis, &c. 

FOSS, er Fosse, in fortification, &c. a ditch or 
moat. The word is French, formed of the Latin par- 
ticiple fofum, of the verb fodio “ I dig.’ 

Foss, ofa, in anatomy, a kind of cayity in a bone, 
with a large aperture, but. no, exit or perforation. 
When the aperture is very narrow, it is called a/fiaus. 

Foss ig particularly ufed for the cavity or denture in 
the back part of the neck. 

FOSSA maGna, or NAvicuLaris, is an. oblong ca- 
vity, forming the infide of the pudendum muliebre, and 
which prefents itfelf upon opening the labia; and in 
the middle whereof are the caruncule myrtiformes. See 
ANATOMY, p. 470. : 

Fossa, in our ancient cuftoms, was a ditch full of 
water, where women committing felony were drowned; 
as men werehanged: Nam et ipfi in omnibus tenementis 
fuis omnem ab antiguo legalem habuere jufitiam, videlicet 
ferrum, foffam, furcas, e fimilia. In another fenfe it is 
taken for a grave, as appears by thefe old verfes: 

Hic jacent in sofia Bede venerabilis off; 
Hic eff foffatus, qui bis erat hic cathedritus. 

Foss-Way was anciently. one of the four great Ro- 
man high-ways of England: fo called, according to 
Cambden, becaufe it was ditched on both fides, which 
was the Roman method of making highways. 

FOSSARII, in antiguity, a kind of officers in 
the eaftern church, whofe bufinefs was to inter the 
dead.. 

Ciaconius relates, that Conftantine created gs50 
foffaries, whom he took out of the divers colleges 
er companies of tradefmen: he adds, that they were 
exempted from taxes, fervices, burdenfome offices, &c. 

F. Goar, in hig notes on the Greek Euchologion, 
infinuates that the foflarii were eftablifhed in the times 
of the apoftles; and that the young men, who carried 
off the body of Ananias, and thofe perfons full of the 
fear of God, who interred St Stephen, were of the 
number. 

St Jerom affures as, that the rank of foffarii held.the 
firft place among the clerks; but he is to be underftood 
of thofe clerks only who had the direction and intend- 
ance of the interment of the devout. 

FOSSE, the Roman military-way. in South Britain, 
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begins at Totnefs, and pafles through Exeter, Ivel- 
cheiter, Shepton-Mallet, Bath; Cirencefter, Leicelter, 
the Vale of Belvoir, Newark, Lincoln, to Barton up- 
on the Humber, being {till yifible-in feyeral parts, tho’ 
of 1400 years ftanding. It had the name. from the fof. 
fes or ditches made by the fides. of it. 

FOSSIL, in natural hiftory, denotes, in general, 


tiyes thereof, as metals, ftones, falts, earths, and other 
minerals; or extraneous, repofited in the bowels of the 
earth by fome extraordinary means, as earthquakes, the 
deluge, &c. See Mera, Srone, &c. 

Native foffils, according to Dr Hill, are fubttances 
found either, buried in the earth, or lying on its furface, 
of a plain fimple ftru€ture, and fhowing no figns of 
containing yeffels or circulating juices. Thefe are fub- 
divided by the fame author, 1. Into foflils naturally 
and effentially fimple. Of thefe, fome are neither in- 
flammable nor foluble in water ; as fimple earths, talcs, 
fibrariz, gypfum, felenite, crytftal, and fpars: others, 
though uninflammable, are foluble in water; as all the 
fimple falts: and others, on the contrary, are inflam- 
mable, but not foluble in water; as fulphur, auripig- 
mentum, zarnich, amber, ambergreafe, gagates, af- 
phaltum, ampelites, lithanthrax, naphtha, and piffaf- 
phalta. 2. The fecond general fubdivifion of foffils, 
comprehends all fuch as are naturally compound, but 
unmetallic, Of thefe, fome are neither inflammable, 
nor foluble ta water; as compound earths, ftones, fep- 
tariz, fiderochita, femipellucid gems, &c. others are 
foluble in water, but not inflammable ; as all the me- 
tallic falts: and, laftly, fome are inflammable, but not 
foluble in water; as the marcafites, pyrite, and phlo- 
gonia. 3. The third, and laft, general divifion of 
foffils comprehends all the metallic ones ; which are 
bodies naturally hard, remarkably heayy, and fufible 
in fire. Of thefe, fome are perfectly metallic, as be- 
ing malleable. when pure; fuch are gold, lead, filver, 
copper, iron, and tin: others are imperfectly metal- 


lic, as hot being malleable even in tneir purett ftate 3. 


fuch are antimony, bifmuth, cobalt, zinc, and quick- 
filyer or mercury. Of all which fub{tances, the rea- 


der will find a particular defcription under their re-- 


{pective heads. 


Extraneous foflils are bodies of the vegetable. or ani-- 


mal kingdoms accidentally buried in the earth. Of the 
vegetable kingdom, there are principally three kinds, 
trees or parts of them, herbaceous plants, and corals ; 
and of the animal kingdom there are four kinds, fea- 
fhells, the teeth or bony palates and bones: of fifhes, 
complete-fifhes, and the bones of land-animals. See 
Bones, Tree, Woop, Prant, SHEtL, Xe. 

Thefe adventitious or extraneous foffils, thus found 


buried in great abundance in divers parts of the earth,, 
have employed the curiofity of feveral of our la-- 
teft naturalifts, who have each their feveral fyftem to. 


account for. the furprifing appearances of petrefied fea- 


fithes, in places far remote from the; fea, and on. 


the tops of mountains; fhells in the middle of quarries 
of ftone; and of elephants teeth, and bones of divers 
animals, peculiar to the fouthern climates, and plants 


only growing in the eaft, found foffile in our northern: 


and weftern parts, 


Some will. have thefe fhells, &c. to be real ftones,. 


and 


Foffil, 


Plates 
every thing dug out of the earth, whether they be na-.CC.& CCL 
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_and ftone plants, formed after the ufual manner of o- 
ther figured ftones; of which opinion is the learned 
Dr Lifter. 

Another opinion is, that thefe foffil fhells, with all 
their foreign bodies found within the earth, as bones, 
trees, plants, &c. were buried therein at the time of 
the univerfal deluge ; and that, having been penetra- 
‘ted either by the bituminous matter abounding chiefly 
in watery places, or by the falts of the earth, they have 
been preferved entire, and fometimes petrefied. 

Others think, that thofe fhells, found at the tops of 
the higheft mountains, could never have been carried 
thither by the waters, even of the deluge; inafmuch as 
mott of thefe aquatic animals, on account of the weight 
-of their fhells, always remain at the bottom of the wa- 
ter, and never move but clofe along the ground. They 
imagine, that a year’s continuance of the waters of the 
deluge, intermixed with the falt waters of the fea, up- 
on the furface of the earth, might well give occafion 
to the produdtion of fhells of diverfe kinds in different 
climates; and that the univerfal faltnefs of the water 
was the real caufe of their refemblance to the fea-fhells, 
vag the lakes formed daily by the retention of rain or 
{pring water produce different kinds. 

Others think, that the waters of the fea, and the 
rivers, with thofe which fell from heaven, turned the 
‘whole furface of the earth upfide down; after the fame 
manner as the waters of the Loire, and other rivers, 
which roll in a fandy bottom, overturn all their fands, 
and even the earth itfelf, in their fwellings and inun- 
dations ; and that in this general fubverfion, the fhells 
came to be interred here, fifhes there, trees there, &c. 
See Detuce. 

Dr Woodward, in his Natural Hiftory of the Earth, 
purfuing and improving the hypothefis of Dr Burnet, 
maintains the whole mafs of earth, with every thing 
belonging thereto, to have been fo broken and diffol- 
ved at the time of the deluge, that a new earth was 
then formed on the bofom of the water, confilting of 
different ftrata, or beds of terreftrial matter, ranged 
over each other ufually according to the order of their 
{pecific gravities. By this means, plants, animals, and 
efpecially fifhes and fhells, not yet diffolved among 
the reft, remained mixed and blended among the mi- 
neral and foffil matters ; which preferved them, or at 
leaft affumed and retained their figures and imprefflions 
either indentedly, or in relievo. : 

See more on this fubjeé&t under the article Eartu, 
pajim. See alfo Perriractions and STRATA. 

Fossire Pitch. See PETROLEUM. 


FOSTER (Dr James), a moft diftinguifhed and 
popular diffenting minifter, born at Exeter in 1697. 
He began to preach in 1718 ; and ftrong difputes ari- 
fing foon after, among the diffenters, concerning the 
‘Trinity and fubfcription to tefts, his judgment deter- 
mining him to the obnoxious opinions, the clamour 
grew loud againft him, and occafioned more than one 


removal. His talents were hid among obfcure coun- 
try congregations, until 1724; when he was chofen 
to fucceed Dr Gale in Barbican, where; he laboured as 
paftor above 20 years. ‘The Sunday evening-lecture, 
begun in the Old Jury meeting-hovfe in 1728, and 
which he conducted with fuch uncommon applaufe for 
more than 20 years, indifputably fhowed his abilities as 
a preacher. Perfons of all perfuafions and ranks in life 
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flocked to hear him: and Mr Pope has honoured him Fofter 


-doétor’s degree there. 
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with a commendatory couplet in his fatires ;\ which, 


however, his commentator laboured to deftroy the in- Fothergille 


tention of by a frivolous note. In 1746, he attended 
the unhappy lord Kilmarnock, at his execution on 
Tower-hill ; an office which thofe who lived with him 
imagined made too deep an impreffion on his fympa- 
thizing fpirit, as his vivacity abated from that time. 
He died in 1753; after having publifhed feveral va- 
luable compofitions and fermons; particularly, 1. A 
Defence of Chriftianity, againft Tindal’s Chriftianity 
as old as the Creation. 2. An Effay on Fundamentals. 
3. Four volumes of Sermons. 4. Difcourfes on Natural 

Religion and Social Virtue, in 4to. 3 
Foster (Samuel), an ingenious Englifh mathema- 
tician of the laft century, and aftronomical profeffor in 
Grefham college, was one of that learned affociation 
which met for cultivating the new philofophy during 
the political confufions, and which Charles I]. efta- 
blifhed into the Royal Society. Mr Foiter, however, 
died in 1652, before this incorporation took place ; 
but wrote a number of mathematical and aftronomical 
treatifes, too many to particularize. There were two 
other mathematical ftudents of this name; William 
Fofter, a difciple of Mr Oughtred, who taught in Lon- 
don ; and Mark Fofter, author of a treatife on trigo- 

nometry, who lived later than the former two. 
FOTHER, or Fopper, is a weight of lead, con- 
taining eight pigs, and every pig one and twenty ftone 
and a half; fo that it is about a'ton or common cart- 
load. Among the plumbers in London, it is nineteen 
hundred and a half; and at the mines it is two and 
twenty hundred and a half. The word is of Teutonic 
origin, from fuder. 
FOTHERGILL (Dr George), wasborn in Wett- 
moreland in 1705, where his family had been long 
feated on a competent eftate that had defcended regu- 
larly for feveral generations. After an academical e- 
ducation in Queen’s college, Oxford, of which he be- 
came-a fellow, he was, in 1751, elected principal of 
St Edmund’s-hall, and prefented to the vicarage of 
Brumley in: Hampfhire. Having been long afflitted 
with an afthma, he died in 1760. He was the author 
of acolleGtion of much ¢fteemed fermons, in 2 vols 8vo; 
The firft volume confifts of occafional difcourfes, pub- 
lifhed by himfelf; the fecond printed from his MSS. 
Foruercity (Dr John), a late eminent phyfician, 
fon of John and Margaret, quakers, was born in 1712, 
at Carr End in Yorkfhire, where his father, who had 
been a brewer at Knarefborough (after having travel- 
led from one end of America to the other), lived re- 
tired on a fmall eftate which he cultivated. The 
Doétor was the fecond of five children (four fons and 
a daughter), and received his education under the care 
of his grandfather Thomas Hough, a perfon of fortune 
in Chefhire (which gave him a predilection for that 
county ), and at Sedburg in Yorkfhire. He afterwards 
ferved his time to one Mr Bartlett an apothecary at 
Bradford. From thence he removed to London, and 
became a pupil of Dr (afterwards Sir Edward) Wil- 
mot, at St Thomas’s Hofpital. He then went to the 
univerfity of Edinburgh to ftudy phydic, and took his 
From Edinburgh he went to 
Leyden ; ‘whence, after a fhort ftay, he returned to 
London, and began to practife about the year 1740, 
in 
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Fothergill in a houfe in’White-hart Court, Lombard-ftreet, where riage, which, though it did not in every refpe& fucceed, 'Fothergill, 
“ye refided during the greateft part of his life, and ac- tended to deftroy a fuppofed combination ; and of ren- Fothergilla- 


quired mott of his fortune. In 1746, he was admitted 
a licentiate of the college of phyficians in London; 
and in 17§4.a fellow of that of Edinburgh, to which 
he was a confiderable benefactor. He afterwards be- 
came a member of the Royal Medical Society at Paris, 
and a member both of the Royal and Antiquarian So- 
cieties.. He continued his practice with uninterrupted 
fuccefs till within the lalt two years of his life, when the 
illnefs which he had brought on himfelf by unremitted 
attention, obliged him to give up a confiderable part of 
it. Befides his application to medical fcience, he had 
imbibed an early tafte for natural hiftory, improved by 
his friend Peter Collinfon, and employed himfelf on co- 
quillage and fmaller objeéts of botany. He was for many 
years a valuable contributor to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine ; where his obfervations on the weather and difeafes 
were begun in April 1 751,and difcontinued in the begin- 
ning of 1756, being difappointed in his views of exciting 
other experienced phyficians in different parts to imi- 
tate the example. He had very extenfive pra¢tice, but 
he did not add to his art any great or various improve- 
ments. His pamphlet on the ulcerous fore throat is, 
on every account, the beft of his publications; but 
owes mucly of its merit to the information of the late 
Dr Letherland. It was firft printed in 1748, on the 
re-appearance of that fatal diforder which in 1739 had 
carried off the two only fons of Mr Pelham. In 1762 
Dr Fothergill purchafed an eftate at Upton in Effex ; 
and formed a botanic garden there, the fecond in Eu- 
rope: Kew is the firft. In 1766 he began regularly 
to withdraw, from Midfummer to Michaelmas, from 
the exceffive fatigue of his profeffion, to Lee- Hall, near 
Middlewich, in Chefhire ; which, though he only rent- 
ed it by the year, he had {pared no expence to improve. 
He took no fees during this recefs, but attended to 
prefcribe gratis at an inn at Middlewich once a-week. 
In 1767, after he found himfelf obliged to relax his 


attention to bufinefs, he removed from his houfe in the 


«ity, to refide in Harpur-ftreet, Red-Lion Square. 


Some time before his death he had been induftrious to 
contrive'a method of generating and preferving ice in 
the Weft-Indies. He-was the patron of Sidney Par- 
kinfon, and drew up the preface prefixed to his account 


of the voyage to the South Seas. At his expence al- 


fo was made and printed an entire new tranflation of 
the whole Bible, from the Hebrew and Greek origi- 
nals, by Anthony Purver, a quaker, in two volumes, 
1764, folio, and alfo, in 1780, an edition of bifhop 
Percy’s ‘¢ Key to the New Teftament,”’ adapted to the 
ufe of a feminary of young Quakers, at Acworth, near 
Leeds in Yorkfhire, founded in 1778 by the Society, 
who purchafed, by a fubfcription in which Dr Fother- 
gill ftood foremoft, the houfe and an eflate of thirty 
acres which the Foundling Hofpital held there, but 
which they found inconvenient for their purpofe on 
account of diftance. The Doétor himfelf firft proje@- 
ed this on the plan of a f{maller inftitution of the fame 
kind at Gilderfomes. He alfo endowed it handfome- 
ly by his will. It now contains above 300 children of 
both fexes, who are cloathed and inftruéted. Among 
the other beneficent fchemes fuggefted by Dr Fother- 
gill were thofe of bringing fifth to London by land car- 


dering bread much cheaper, though equally whole. “Vv 


fome, to the poor, by making it with one part of po- 
tatoes and three parts of houfehold flour. But his 
public benefactions, his encouragements of {cience, the 
inftances of his attention to the health, the police, the 
convenience of the metropolis, &c. we cannot pretend 
to fpecify. The fortune which Dr Fothergill had ac- 
quired was immenfe ; and, taking all things together, 
the houfe and moveables in Harpur-ftreet, the property 
in Effex, and the eftate in Chefhire (which he held on 
a leafe), and his ready money, amounted to L.80,000. 
His bufinefs when he was in full practice was calcula- 
ted at near 1.7000 per annum. In the influenza of 
1775 and 1776, he is faid to have had 60 patients on 
his lift daily, and his profit was eftimated at L. 8000 
per annum. 

The diforder which haftened his death was a fcir- 
rhus of the proftata, and an obftruétion in the bladder 
(in which were found after his death two quarts of 
water), which had been gradually coming on him for 
fix years pall, occafioned by a delicacy, which made 
him unwilling to alight from his carriage; and when, — 
after his temporary recovery from it the year before he: 
died, he fubmitted to ufe relief in his carriage, it was: 
too late. He died at his houfe in Harpur-ftreet, De- 
cember 26, 1780; and his remains were interred, Ja- 
nuary 5.in the Quakers burying-ground at Winch- 
more-hill, whither they were accompanied by more 
than 70 coaches and poft-chaifes, notwithftanding the 
intention of the executors to have the funeral private. 
The Doétor by his will appointed, that his fhells, and 
other pieces of natural hiltory, fhould be offered to the 


date Dr Hunter at L. 500 under the valuation he or- 


dered to be taken of them. Accordingly Dr Hunter 
bought them for L.1200, The drawings and collec- 
tions in natural hiftory were alfo to be offered to Mr 
(now Sir Jofeph) Banks at a valuation. His Englifh 
portraits and prints, which had been colleéted by Mr 
John Nickolls of Ware, and purchafed by him for 80 
guineas, were bought for 200 guineas by Mr Thane. 
His books were fold by audction, April 30. 1781, and? 
the eight following days. His houfe and garden at 
Upton, in which 15 men were conflantly employed, 
were valued at L. 10,000. He fpared no expence to: 
augment this as well as his other collections. He had 
an ingenious artift qualified to colleét for him at the: 
Cape of Good Hope, and another on the Alps, and 
employed for feveral years before his death a painter in: 
natural hiftory at Leeds. 

Dr Fothergill’s chara&ter was excellent. A tranf- 
action, indeed, with regard to one Dr Leeds, gave oc- 
calion to fome of his enemies to blame him; but how’ 
unjultly, has been abundantly fhown by his biogra- 
phers Dr Elliott and Dr Lettfome. Belides the pam- 
phlet already mentioned, Dr Fothergill wrote a confi- 
derable number of ‘T'raéts, which are. now colle&ed in- 
to one yolume 8vo, by Dr Elliott. He fometimes. 
wrote in the newfpapers, and is faid to have been the 
author of more than 100 letters in the Gazeteer con- 
cerning the New Pavement. 

FOTHERGILLA, in botany : A genus of the di- 
gynia order, belonging to the polyandria clafs of plants. . 

The 
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the germen bifid ; the capfule bilocular ; and the cells 
two-valved ; the feeds folitary and bony. 

FOTHERING, a peculiar method of endeavouring 
to ftop a leak in the bottom of a fhip while fhe is afloat, 
either under fail or at anchor. It is ufually performed 
in the following manner: A bafket is filled with afhes, 
<inders, and choped rope-yarns, and loofely covered 
with a piece of canvas; to this is faftened a long pole, 
by whichit is plunged repeatedly in the water, as clofe 
as poffible to the place where the lake is conjectured to 
lie. The oakhum or chopped rope-yarns being thus gra- 
dually fhaken through the twigs, or over the top of 
the bafket, are frequently fucked into the hole along 
with the water, fo that the leak becomes immediately 
choaked ; and the future entrance of the water is there- 
by prevented. 

FOTHERINGAY, atown of Northamptonhhire, 
about four miles from Staneford, fituated on the river 
Avon or Nen, and confifting of one ftreet. Edward 
duke of York in the reigfi of Henry V. founded and 
endowed #fine collegiate church here, in which he was 
interred. At the Diffolution the college and the choir 
were pulled down, and the bodies of the founder and 
his family left expofed till queen Elizabeth’s time, who 
ordered them to be interred, and the prefent monu- 
ments to be ereGted. On the north fide of the church 
is a free fchool, founded by Henry VII. or Edward VI. 
endowed with L.20 per annum for a mafter, payable out 

of the exchequer by the receiver of the county. The 
bridge over the river here was firft built by queen E- 
lizabeth, 1573, of timber, with three pillars upon the 
foundation. Daniel, firft earl of Nottingham, and the 
other truftees for William Saville, marquis of Halifax, 
rebuilt it, in 1722, of freeftone from King’s Chife. On 
the fouth-eaft fide of the Cliffe ftood the caftle ; which 
was of great antiquity and confiderable ftrength. Mary 
queen of Scots, who had been in the cuftody of Sir 
Amias Powlet here, was tried and beheaded in the hall; 
and her fon afterwards, forgiving and even taking into 
favour her greateft enemy Cecil, only took the childifh 
revenge of beating down the caftle ; which he fo com- 
pletely demolithed, that no more than the earthworksnow 
remain. Within the firft work isa farm-houfe with fome 
carved ftones wrought into it, and at the fouth-wett 
corner of the inner trench are fome maffes of itone- 
walls. Sir Robert Cotton carried the wainfcot of the 
hall to Connington. 

FOU-rcueou, a city of China, in the province of 
Fo-xien. It carries on a confiderable trade; but is 
chiefly remarkable for the magnificence of its principal 
bridge, which has more than 100 arches, confiructed 
of white ftone, and ornamented with a double balu- 
flrade throughout. This city is the refidence of a 
viceroy, and has under its jurifdiGtion nine cities of the 
third clafs. 

FOUGADE, or Foucasss, in the art of war, a 
little mine, about 8 or 1o feet wide, and 10 or 12 deep, 
dug under fome work or poft, which is in danger of 
falling into the enemy’s hands ; and charged with facks 
of powder, covered with ftones, earth, and whatever 
elfe can make great deftruétion. It is fet on fire like 
other mines, with a fauciffe. See Mine. 

FOUL, or Fourz, in the fea-language, is ufed 
when a fhip has been long untrimmed, fo that the 
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Fothering The calyx is lobed, moft entire; there is no corolla ; 


FOU 
grafs-weeds, or barnacles, grow to her fides under wa- 
ter. A rope is alfo foul when it is either tangled in 
itfelf, or hindered by another, fo that it cannot run or 
bé over-hawled. 

Fout imports, alfo, the running of one fhip againft 
another. ‘L'his happens fometimes by the violence of 
the wind, and fometimes by the carleffnefs of the peo- 
ple on board, to fhips inthe fame convoy, and to fhips 
in port by means of others coming in. The damages 
occafioned by running foul, are of the nature of thofe 
in which both parties mult bear a fhare. They are 
ufually made half to fall upon the fufferer, and half 
upon the veffel which did the injury: but in cafes 
where it is evidently the fault of the mafter of the vef- 
fel, he alone is to bear the damage. 

Fovr-Water. A thip is faid to make foul-water, 
when, being under fail, the comes into fuch fhoal-wa- 
ter, that though her keel do not touch the ground, yet 
it comes fo near it, that the motion of the water under 
her raifes the mud from the bottom. 

Four is alfo a difeafe in cattle, proceeding from 


blood, and a waterifh rheum that falls down into the © 


legs, and makes them {well. 

Four or Pimpled Face. See Gutta Rofacea. 

FOULA, or Four [fland, one of the Shetland ifles, 
lying between fix and feven leagues weft from the 
main land.» It is about three miles long, narrow, and 
full of rough, fteep, and bare rocks; one of which is 
fo large, and runs up to fuch an height, that it may 
be clearly feen from Orkney. This, therefore, may 
be reckoned with the greateft probability to be the 
Thule of Tacitus, whatever might be the Thule of the 
Phenicians and Greeks. It has fcarce any pafturage, 
and but very little arable land ; but that, however {mall 
in extent, is very fertile, out of the produce of which, 
with fowl and fifh, the poor inhabitants fubfift. ‘They 
have nothing that can be called a port; and the only 
commodities they have are ftock-fith, train-oil, and 
feathers. 

FOUMART, in zoology, a fpecies of Musteva. 

FOUNDATION, in architecture, is that part of a 
building which is under-ground. See ARCHITECTURE, 
n° 96 et feg. and n° 130, &c. 

Palladio allows a fixth part of the height of the 
whole building for the hollowing or under-digging ; 
unlefs there be cellars under ground, in which cafe he 
would have it fomewhat lower. 

Fouspation, denotes alfo a donation or legacy, ei- 
ther in money or lands, for the maintenance and fup- 
port of fome community, hofpital, fchool, &c. - 


Foul 
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tion. 


The king only can found a‘college, but there may Facvb's 
be a college in reputation founded by others. If it Law Dict. | 


cannot appear by inquifition who it was that founded 
a church or college, it fhall be intended that it was the 
king, who has power to found a new church, &c. 
The king may found and erect an hofpital, and ‘give a 
name to the houfe upon the inheritance of another, or 
licenfe another perfon to do it upon his own lands; and 
the words fundo, creo, &c. are not neceffary mm every 
foundation, either of a college or hofpital, made by the 
king; but it is fufficient if there be words equivalent : 
the incorporation of a college or hofpital is the very 
foundation ; but he who endows it with lands is the 
founder; and to the erection of an hofpital, nothing 
more is requifite but the incorporation and foundation. 

Perfons 
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“Founder, Perfong feifed of eflates in fee-fimple, may ere& and 


| Poundery. fonnd hofpitals for the poor by deed enrofled in chan- 


cery, &c. which fhall be incorporated, and fubje& to 
fuch vifitorsas the founder fhall appoint, &c. fat. 39 


‘Eliz. ¢. § 


FOUNDER, in a general fenfe, the perfon who 
lays a foundation, or endows a church, fchool, religi- 
dus houfe, or other charitable inftitution. See Foun- 


“DATION. 


Founper, alfo implies an artift who cafts metals, in 


‘yarious forms, for different ufes, as guns, bells, ftatues, 
printing-chara€ters, candlefticks, buckles, &c. whence 


they are denominated gun-founders, bell-founders, fi- 
gure-founders, letter-founders, founders of {mall works, 
&c. See Fou Npery. 

Founper, in the fea-language: A fhip is faid to 
founder, when by an extraordinary leak, or by a great 
fea breaking in upon her, fhe is fo filled with water, 
that fhe cannot be freed of it; fo that fhe can neither 
veer nor fteer, but lie hke a log; and not being able 
to fwim long, will.at laft fink. 

-FOUNDERED, in farriery. See there, § xli. 

FOUNDERY, or Founpry, the art of cating all 


“forts of metals into different forms. It likewife fignifies 
-the work-houfe or fmelting-hut wherein thefe opera- 
‘tions are performed. 


Founperr of Small Works, or Cafting in Sand. The 


fand ufed for cafting {mall-works is at firft of a pretty 
foft, yellowith, and clammy nature: but it being ne- 
ceffary to ftrew charcoal-duft in the mould, it at length 
becomes of a quite black colour. This fand is worked 
over and over, ona board, with a roller, and a fort of 
knife ; being placed over a trough to receive it, after 
itis by thefe means fufliciently prepared. 

This done, they take a wooden board of a length 
and breadth proportional to the things to be caft, and 
putting a ledge round it, they fill it with fand, a little 
moiftened, to make it duly cohere. Then they take 
either wood or metal models of what they intend to 
caft, and apply them fo to the mould, and prefs them 
into the fand, as to leave their impreffiop there. Along 
the middle of the mould is laid half a fmall brafs cy- 
linder, as the chief canal for the metal to run through, 
when melted, into the models or patterns; and from 
this chief canal are placed feveral others, which extend 
to each model or pattern placed in the frame. After 
this frame is finifhed, they take out the patterns, by 
firft loofening them all round, that the fand may not 
give way. 

- Then they proceed to work the other half of the 
mould with the fame patterns in juft fuch another 
frame; only that it has pins, which, entering into holes 
that correfpond to it'in the other, make the two cavi- 
ties of the pattern fall exactly on each other. 

The frame, thus moulded, is carried to the melter; 
who, after extending the chief canal of the counter- 


part, and adding the crofs canals to the feveral models - 


in both, and-ftrewing mill-duft over them, dries them 
ina kind of oven for that purpofe. 
Both parts of the mould being dry, they are joined 


together by means of the pins; and to prevent their 


giving way, by reafon of the melted metal paffing thro’ 

the chief cylindrical canal, they are ferewed or wedged 

up like a kind of prefs. 

_ While the moulds:are thus preparing, the metal is 
Vout. VII. Part I. 
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fofing in a crucible of a fize proportionate to the quan- Foundery. 
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tity of metal intended to be cait. 

When the moulds are coolifh, the frames are un- 
{fcrewed, or unwedged, ‘and the caft work taken out of 
the farid, which fand is worked over again for other 
caftings! 

Founverr of Statues. The cafting of flatues de- 
pends on the due preparation of the pit, the core, the 
wax, the outer mould, the inferior furnace to melt off 
the wax, and the upper to fufe the metal. Thepit isa 
hole dug in a dry place fomething deeper than the in- 
tended figure, and made according to the prominence 
of certain parts thereof. The infide of the pit is com- 
monly lined with ftone, or brick ; or, when the figure 
is very large, they fometimes work on the ground, and 
raife a proper fence to refift the impulfion of the melt- 
ed metal. 

The inner mould, or core, is a rude mafs to which 
is given the intended attitude and contours. It is rai- 
fed on an iron grate, flrong enough to fuftain it, and 
is flrengthened within by feveral bars of iron. It is 
generally made either of potter’s clay, mixed with hair 
and horfe-dung; or of plafter of Paris mixed with 
brick-duft. The ufe of the core is to fupport the wax, 
the fhell, and leffen the weight of the metal. The iron 
bars and the core are taken out of the brafs figure 
through an aperture left in it for that purpofe, which 
is foldered up afterwards. It is neceffary to leave fome 
of the iron bars of the core, that contribute to the ftea- 
dinefs of the projeting part, within the brafs figure. 

The wax is a reprefentation of the intended ftatue. 
If it be a piece of feulpture, the wax fhould be all of 
the fculptor’s own hand, who ufually forms it on the 
core: Though it may be wrought feparately in cavities, 
moulded on a model, and afterwards arranged on the 
ribs of iron over the grate; filling the vacant {pace in 
the middle with liquid plafter and brick-duft, whereby 
the inner core is proportioned as the {culptor carries on 
the wax. 

When the wax, which is the intended thicknefs of 
the metal, is finifhed, they fill {mall waxen tubes per- 
pendicular to it from top to bottom, to ferve both as 
canals for the conveyance of the metal to all parts of 
the work ; and as vent-holes, to give paffage to the air, 
which would otherwife occafion great diforder when 
the hot metal came to encompafe it. 

The work being brought thus far, muft be covered 
with its fhell, which isa kind of cru laid over the 
wax, and which being of a foft matter, eafily receives 
the impreffion of every part, which is afterwards com- 
municated to the metal upon its taking the place of the 
wax, between the fhell and the mould. The matter 
of this outer mould is varied according as different lay- 
ers are applied. "The firft is generally a compofition of 
clay, and old white crucibles well ground and fifted, 
and mixed up with water to the confiftence of a colour 
fit for painting: accordingly they apply it with a pen- 
cil, laying it feven or eight times over, and letting it 
dry between whiles. For the fecond impreflion, they 
add horfe-dung and natural earth to the former com- 
pofition. The third impreffion is only horfe-dung and 
earth. Liaftly, the fhell is finithed by laying on feveral ~ 
more impreffions of this laft matter, made very thick 
with the hand. 

The thell, thus finifhed, is fecured by feveral iron 
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der the ftatue, and at top to a circle of iron where they 
all terminate. 

If the flatue be fo big that it would not be eafy to 
move the moulds with fafety, they muft be wrought 
on the fpot where it is to be caft. This is performed 
two ways: in the firft, a fquare hole is dug under 
ground, much bigger than the mould to be made 
therein, and its infide lined with walls of free-ftone or 
brick. At the bottom is made a hole of the fame 
materials, with a kind of furnace, having its aperture 
outwards: in this is a fire made to dry the mould, 
and afterwards melt the wax. Over this furnace is 
placed the grate, and upon this the mould, &c. formed 
asabove. Liaftly, at one of the edges of the {quare 
pit, is made another large furnace to melt the metal. 
in the other way, it is fufficient to work the mould 
above ground, but with the like precaution of a fur- 
nace and grate underneath. - When finifhed, four 
walis are to be run around it, and by the fide thereof 
a maffive made for a melting-furnace. For the rett 
the method is the fame in both. The mould being fi- 
nifhed, and inclofed as defcribed, whether under ground 
or above it, a moderate fire is lighted in the furnace 
under it, and the whole covered with planks, that the 
wax may melt gently down, and run out at pipes con- 
trived for that purpofe, at the foot of the mould, 
which are afterwards exa@ly clofed with earth, fo foon 
as the wax is carried off. This done, the hole is filled 
up with bricks thrown in at random, and the fire in 
the furnace augmented, till fuch time as both the 


bricks and mould become red hot. After this, the fire - 


being extinguifhed, and every thing cold again, they 
take out the bricks, and fill up their place with earth 
moiftened, and a little beaten to the top of the mould, 
in erder to make it the more firm and fleady. ‘Vhefe 
preparatory meafures being duly taken, there remains 
nothing but to melt the metal, and run it into the 
mould. | This is the office of the furnace above defcri- 
bed, which is commonly made in the form of an oven 
with three apertures, one to put in the wood, another 
for a vent, and a third to run the metal out at. From 
this laft aperture, which is kept very clofe, while the 
metal is in fufion, a fmall tube is laid, whereby the 
melted metal is conveyed into a large earthen bafon, 
over the mould, into the bottom of: which all the big 
branches of the jets, or cats, which are to convey the 
metal into all the parts of the mould, are inferted, 

Thefe calls or jets are all terminated with a kind 
of plugs, which are kept clofe, that, upon opening 
the furnace, the brafs, which gufhes out with violence, 
may not enter any of them, till the bafon be full e- 
nough of matter to run into them all at once. Upon 
which occafion they pull out the plugs, which are long 
iron rods with a head at one end, capable of filling 
the whole diameter of each tube. The whole of the 
furnace is opened with a long piece of iron fitted at 
the end of each pole, and the mould filled in an in- 
ftant. This completes the work in relation to the 
cafting part ; the reft being the f{culptor’s or carver’s 
bufinefs, who, taking the figure out of the mould and 
earth wherewith it is encompaffed, faws off the jets 
with which it appears covered over, and repairs it 
with chiffels, gravers, puncheons, &c.. 


there being no tin in the flatue-metal: but there is a 
fifth, and fometimes more, in the bell-metal. 

The dimenfions of the core and the wax for bells, 
if a ring of bells efpecially, are not left to chance, but 
muft be meafured on a fcale, or diapafon, which gives 
the height, aperture, and thicknefs, neceflary for the 
feveral tones required. 

- Itis on the wax that the feveral mouldings and other 
ornaments and infcriptions, to be reprefented in re- 
lievo on the outfide of the bell, are formed. The 
clapper or tongue is not properly a part of the bell, 
but is furnifhed from other hands. In Europe, it is 
ufually of iron, with a large knob at the extreme; and 
is {ufpended in the middle of the bell. ‘In China, it is 
only a huge wooden mallet, ftruck by force of arm a- 
gainft the bell; whence they can have but little of that 
confonancy fo much admired in fome of our rings of 
bells. The Chinefe have an extraordinary way of in- 
creafing the found of their bells ; viz. by leaving a hole 
under the cannon ; which our bell-foundérs would rec- 
kon a defe&t. 

The proportions of our bells differ very much from- 
thofe of the Chinefe. In curs, the modern propor- 
tions are, to make the diameter 15 times the thicknefs 
of the brim, and the height 12 times. The parts of a 
bell are, 1. The founding bow, terminated by an in- 
ferior circle, which grows thinner and thinner, 2. ‘The 
brim or that part ofa bell whereon the clapper ftrikes, 
and which is thicker than the reft. 3. The outward 
finking of the middle of the bell, or the point under 
which it grows wider to the brim. 4. The wait or 
furniture, and the part that grows wider and thicker 
quite to the brim. 5. The upper vafe, or that part 
which is above the waift. 6. The pallet which fup-, 
ports the ftaple of the clapper within. 7. The bent 
and hollowed branches of metal uniting with the can- 
nons, to receive the iron keys, whereby the bell is hung, 
up to the beam, which is its fupport and counterpoife, 
when rung out. 

The bufinefs of beli-foundery is reducible to three 
particulars. 1. The proportion of a bell. 2. The 
forming of the mould. And, 3. The melting of the 
metal, There are two kinds of proportions, viz. the - 
fimple and the relative ; the former are thofe propor- ; 
tions only that are between the feveral parts of a bell: 
to render it fonorous ; the relative proportions eftablith 
a requifite harmony between feveral bells. 

The method of forming the profile of a bell, pre- 
vious to its being caft, in which the proportion of the. 
feveral parts may be feen, is as follows: the thicknefs 
of the brim, C1 (Plate CXCV.) is the foundation of 
every other meafure, and is divided into three equal ; 
parts. Firft, draw the line HD, which reprefents the 
diameter of the bell ; bifect it in F and ereét the per- 
pendicular Ff; let DF and HF bé alfo bifeGed in 
E and G, and two other perpendiculars E e, Ga, be. 
erected at E andG: GE will be the diameter of the 
top or upper vafe, z.e. the diameter of the top will be 
half that of the bell; and it will, therefore, be the dia-. 
meter of a bell which will found an oétave to the. 
othey. Divide the diameter of the bell or the line 
HD into 15 equal parts, and one of thefe will give: 
Cr the thicknefs of the brim; divide again each of 

thefe. 
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Foundery thefe ry equal parts into three other equal parts, and 
heery—— then form a {cale. From this feale take 12 of the lar- 


ger divifions or +, of the whole fcale in the conipafs, 
and fetting one leg in D deferibe an arc to cut the line 


“Ee in N; draw ND, and divide this line into 12 


equal parts; at the point 1 erect the perpendicular 
+C= 10, and Cr will be the thicknefs of the brim =, 
of the diameter: draw the line C D: bife&t DN; and 
at the point of bifeétion 6 erect the perpendicular 
6 K=15 of the larger divifions on the feale. With an 
pening of the compafs equal to twice the length of 
the {cale or 30 brims, fetting one leg in N, defcribe an 
arc of a circle, and with the fame leg in K and the 
fame opening defcribe another are to interfeét the for- 
mer: on this point of interfection as a centre, and 
with a radius equal to 30 brims, defcribe the arc NK ; 
in 6 K produced take K B=} of the larger meafure 
of the feale or + of the brim, and on the fame centre 
with the radius 303 brims defcribe an arc A B parallel 
to NK. For the arc BC, take 12 divifions of the 
fcale or 12 brims in the compafs; find a centre, and 
from that centre, with this opening, defecribe the arc 
BC; in the fame manner as N K or AB were deferi- 
bed. here are various ways of defcribing the arc 
Kp; fome defcribe it on a centre at the dittance of 
nine brims from the points p and K ; others, as it is 
doxie in the figure, on a centre at the diftance only of 
feven brims from thofe points. But it is neceffary firit 
to find the point p, and to determine the rounding of 
the bell pt. For this purpofe, on the point C as a 
centre, and with the radius C1, deferibe the arc 1 pn; 
bife& the part 1, 2 of the line D ny and ere€ting the 
perpendicular p m, this perpendicular will cut the arc 
i pn in m, which terminates the rounding Ip. Some 
founders make the bendings Ka third of a brim lower 


_ than the middle of the line D N; others make the part 


C 1-D more acute, and inftead of making C1 perpendi- 
cular to DN at 1, draw it ith ofa brim higher, making 
it fill equal to one brim ; fo that the line 1 D is longer 
than the brim C1. In order to trace out the top-part 
Na, take in the compafs eight divifions of the fcale or 
eight brims, and on the points N and D as centres, 
defcribe arcs to interfe& each other in 8 : on this point 
8, with a radius of eight brims, defciibe the arc Nb; 
this arc will be the exterior curve of the top or crown: 
on the fame point 8 as a centre, and with a radius 
equal to 7} brims, defcribe the arc Ae, and this will 
be the interior curve of the crown, and its whole 
thicknefs will be one third of the brim. As the point 8 
does not fall in the axis of the bell, a centre M may 
be found in the axis by defcribing, with the inter- 
val of eight brims on the centres D and H; arcs which 
will interfe@& in M; and this point may be made the 
centre of the inner and outer curves of the crown as 
before. The thicknefs of the cap which ftrengthens 
the crown at Q is about one-third of the thicknefs of 
the brim ; and the hollow branches or ears about one- 
fixth of the diameter of the bell. The height of the 
bell is in proportion to itsdiameter as 12 to 15, or in 
the proportion of the fundamental found to its third 
major: whence it follows, that the found of a bell is 
principally compofed of the found of its extremity or 
brim, as a fundamental of the found of the crown 
which is an o¢tave to it, and of that of the height 
which is a third. F 

- The particulars neceffary for making the mould of 
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a kell are, 1. The earth: the moft cohefive is the Foundery. 
beft ; it muft be well ground and fifted, to prevent ~~v—™ 
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any chinks, 2. Prick-ftone; which muft be ufed for 


-the.mme, moald, or core, and for the furnace. 3. 


Horfe-dung, hair, and hemp, mixed with the earth, 
to render the cement more binding. 4. The wax for 
infcriptions, coats of arms, &c. 5. The tallow e- 
qually mixed with the wax, in order to puta flight 
lay of it upon the outer mould, before any letters are 
applied to it. 6. The coals to dry the mould. 

For making the mould, they have a f{caffold con- 

filing of four boards, ranged upon treflels. Upon 
this they carry the earth, grofsly diluted, to mix it 
with horfe-dung, beating the whole with a large fpa- 
tula. 
" ‘The compaffes of conftruGtion is the chief inftrus 
ment for making the mould, which confift of two dif- 
ferent legs joined by a third piece. And laf of all, 
the founders fhelves, on which are the engravings of the 
letters, cartridges, coats of arms, &c. 

They firft dig a hole of a fufficient depth to contain 
the mould of the bell, together with the cafe or can- 
non, under ground; and about fix inches lower than 
the terreplain, where the work is performed. The 
hole muft be wide enough for a free paflage between 
the mould and walls of the hole, or between one mould 
and another, when feveral bells are to be caft. At 
the centre of the hole isa ftake ereGed, that is ftrongly 
faftened in the ground. This fupports an iron pegy 
on which the pivot of the fecond branch of the com- 


-paffes turns. The ftake is encompaffed with a folid 


brick-work, perfectly round, about half a foot high, 
and of the propofed bell’s diameter. This they calla 
mill-ftone. ‘The parts of the mould are, the core, the 
model of the bell, and the fhell. When the outer fur- 
face of the core is formed, they begin to raife the core, 
which is made of bricks that are laid in courfes of equal 
height upon a lay ‘of plain earth. At the laying of 
each brick, they bring near it the branch of the com- 
paffes, on which the curve of the core is fhaped, fo as 
that there may remain between it and the curve the 
diftance of a line, to be afterwards filled up with layers 
of cement. ‘The work is continued to the top, only 
leaving an opening for the coals to bake the core. This 
work is covered with a layer of cement, made of earth 
and horfe-dung; on which they move the compaffes 
of conftrution, to make it of an even fmoothnefs every 
where. 


The firft layer being finifhed, they put the fire to 


the core, by filling it half wich coals, through an open- 


ing thac is kept fhut, during the baking, with a cake 
of earth that has been feparately baked. The firft 
fire confumes the ftake, and the fire is left in the core 
half or fometimes a whole day: the firft layer being 
thoroughly dry, they cover it with a fecond, third, 
and fourth ; each being {moothed by the board of the 
compafles, and thoroughly dried before they proceed to 
another. 

The core being completed, they take the compaffes 
to pieces, with intent to cut off the thicknefs of the 
model, and the compafles are immediately put in their 
place to begin a fecond piece of the mould.- It con- 
fiits of a mixture of earth and hair, applied with the 
hand on the core, in feveral cakes that clofe together. 
This work is finifhed by feveral layers of a thinner 
cement of the fame matter, fmoothed by the compailes, 
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{pread over the whole. After which are applied the 
inf{criptions, coats of arms, &c. befmeared with a pen- 
cil dipped in a veflel of wax in a chafing-dith: this is 
done for every letter. Before the hell is begun, the 
compafles are taken to pieces, to cut off all the wood 
that fills the place of the thicknefs to be given to the 
fhell. 

The firft layer is the fame earth with the reft, fifted 
very fine; whilft it is tempering in water, it is mixed 
with cow’s hair to make it cohere. The whole being 
a thin cullis, is gently poured on the model, that fills 
exactly all the finuofities of the figures, &c. and this 
is repeated till the whole is two lines thick over the 
model. When this layer is thoroughly dried, they 
cover it with a fecond of the fame matter, but fome- 
what thicker ; when this fecond layer becomes of fome 
confiftence, they apply the compaffes again, and light 

‘a fire in the core, fo as to melt off the wax of the in- 
{criptions, &c. 

After this, they go on with other layers of the fhell, 
by means of the compaffes. Here they add to the 
cow’s hair a quantity of hemp, fpread upon the layers, 
and afterwards {moothed by the board of the compaf- 
fes. The thicknefs of the fhell comes to four or five 
inches lower than the mill-ftone before obferved, and 
furrounds it quite clofe, which prevents the extravafa- 
tion of the metal. The wax fhould be taken out before 
the melting of the metal. 

The ear of the bell requires a feparate work, which 
is done during the drying of the feveral incruftations 
of the cement. It has feven rings: the feventh is cal- 
led the bridge, and unites the others, being a perpen- 
dicular fupport to ftrengthen the curves. It has an 
aperture at the top, to admit a large iron peg, bent at 
the bottom ; and this is introduced into two holes in 
the beam, faftened with two ftrong iron keys. There 
are models made of the rings, with mafles of beaten 
earth, that are dried in the fire, in order to have the 
hollow of them. Thefe rings are gently preffed upon 
a layer of earth and cow’s hair, one half of its depth ; 
and then taken out, without breaking the mould. 
This operation is repeated 12 times for 12 half-moulds, 
that two and two united may make the hollows of the 
fix rings: the fame they do for the hollow of the bridge, 
and bake them all, to unite them together. 

Upon the open place left for the coals to be put in, 
are placed the rings that conftitute the ear. They firlt 
pnt into this open place the iron-ring to fupport the 
clapper of the bell; then they make a round cake of 
clay, to fill up the diameter of the thicknefs of the 
core. This cake, after baking, is clapped upon the 
opening, and foldered with a thin mortar fpread over 
it, which binds the cover clofe to the core. 

The hollow of the model is filled with an earth, 
Snfficiently moift to fix on the place, which is ftrewed 
at feveral times upon the cover of the core; and they 
beat it gently with a peftle, to a proper height; and a 
workman fmooths the earth at top with a wooden 
trowel dipped in water. 

Upon this.cover, to be taken off afterwards, they 
affemble the hollows of the rings. When every thing 
is in its proper place, they ftrengthen the out fide of the 
hollows with mortar, in ordex to bind them with the 
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bridge, and keep them fteady at the bottom, by means 
ofa cake of the fame mortar, 
aperture of the fhell. This they let dry, that it may 
be removed without breaking. ‘Tio make room for the 
metal, they pull off the hollows of the rings, through 
which the metal is to pafs, before it enters into the vas 
cuity of the mould. The thell being unloaded of its 
ear, they range under the millflone five or fix pieces 
of wood, about two feet long, and thick enough to 
reach almoft the lower part of the thell; between thefe 
and the mould, they drive in wooden wedges with a 
mallet, to fhake the fhell of the model whereon it relts, 
fo as to be pulled up and got out of the pit. 

When this and the wax are removed, they break. 
the model and the layer of earth, through which the 
metal muft run, from the hollow of the rings, between 
the fhell and the core. They fmoke the infide of the 
fhell, by burning ftraw under it, that helps to fmooth 
the furface of the bell. Then they put the fhell in 
the place, fo as to leave the fame interval between that 
and the core ; and before the hollows of the rings or 
the cap are put on again, they add two vents, that are 
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which fills up the whole == 


united to the rings, and to each other, by a mafs of — 


baked cement. After which they put on this mafs of 
the cap, the rings, and the vent, over the fhell, and 
folder it with thin cement, which js dried gradually by 
covering it with burning coals. Then they fill up the 
pit with earth, beating it ftrongly all the time round 
the mould. 

The furnace has a place for the fire, and another for 
the metal. ‘The fire-place has a large chimney with a 
{pacious afh-hole. The furnace which contains the 
metal is vaulted, whofe bottom is made of earth, 
rammed down; the reft is built with brick, It hag 
four apertures ; the firft, through which the flame ree 
vibrates ; the fecond is clofed with a ftopple that is 
opened for the metal to run; the others ate to fepa- 
rate the drofs or {cori of the metal by wooden rakes: 
through thefe laft apertures paffes the thick {moke, 
The ground of the furnace is built floping, for the me- 
tal to run down. 

Founperr of Great Guns and Mortar- Pieces. The 
method of caiting thefe pieces is little different from 
that of bells: they are run mafly, without any core, 
being determined by the hollow of the thell; and they 
are afterwards bored with a fteel trepan, that is worked 
either by horfes or a water-mill, 

For the metal, parts, proportions, 
fee GunNERY. 


Letter-Founperr, or Cafting of Printing. Letters. 


&c. of thefe pieces, 


In the bufinefs of cutting, cafting, &c.. letters for - 


printing, the letter-cutter mutt be provided with a vice, - 
hand-vice, hammers, and files of all forts for watch-. 


makers ufe; as alfo gravers and feulpters of all forts, . 


and an oil-ftone, &c. fuitable and fizeable to the feve- 


ral letters to be cut :. a flat gage made of box to hold ©. 


a rod of fteel, or the body of a mould, &c. 


exactly pee 
pendicular to. the flat of the ufing- file : 


a fliding-gage 


whofe ufe is to meafure and fet off diftances between .. 


the fhoulder and the tooth, and to mark it off from the . 


end, or from the edge of the work: a face-gage, 


which is a fquare notch cut with a file into the edge . 


of a thin plate of fteel, iron, or brafs, of the thicknefs 
of a piece of common tin, whofe ufe is to proportion 


the face ofeach fort of letter, wiz. Jong letters, af, - 
 cending « 
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Foundery. cending letters, and fhort letters... So there muit be 


three gages, and the gage for the long letters is thie 
length of the whole body fuppofed to be divided into 
42 equal parts. The gage for the afcending letters 
Roman and Italic are $, or 30 parts of 42, and 33 parts 
for the Englifh face. ‘The gage for the fhort letters 
is 3, or 18 parts of 42 of the whole body for the Ro- 
man and Italic, and 22 parts for the Englifh face. 

The Italic and other ftanding gages are to meafure 
the {cope of the Italic ftems, by applying the top and 
bottom of the gage to the top and bottom lines of the 
letters, and the other fide of the gage to the ftem; for 
when the letter complies with thefe three fides of the 
gage, that letter has its true fhape. 

The next care of the letter-cutter is to prepare good 
fteel punches, well tempered, and quite free from all 
veins of iron; on the face of which he draws or marks 
the exaét thape of the letter with pen and ink if the 
letter be large, or with a fmooth blunted point of a 
needle if it be fmall; and then with fizeable and pro- 
per fhaped and pointed gravers and {culpters, digs or 
4culps out the fteel between the ftrokes or marks he 
made on the face of the punch, and leaves the marks 
ftlanding onthe face. Having well fhaped the infide 
ftrokes of his letter, he deepens the hollows with the 
fame tools; for if -a letter be not deep in proportion 
toits width, it will, when ufed at prefs, print black, 
and be good for nothing. This work is generally re- 
gulated by the depth of the counter-punch. Then he 
works the outfide with proper files till it be fit for the 
matrice. 

But before we proceed to the finking and juftifying 
of the matrices, we muft 'provide a mould to juttify 
them by, of which you have a draught in Plate CXCV. 
fig. 1. 2. : 

"Byery mould is compofed of an upper and an under 
part. The under part jis delineated in fig. 1. The 
upper part is marked fig. 2. and is in all refpeéts made 
like the under part, excepting the ftool behind, and the 
bow or fpring alfo behind; and excepting a {mall 
roundifh wire between the body and carriage, near the 
break, where the under part hath a {mall rounding 
groove made in the body. This wire, or rather half- wire, 
in the upper part makes the nick in the fhank of the let- 
ter, when part ofit is received into the groove in the 
under part. Thefe two parts are fo exactly fitted and 
gaged into one another (viz. the male-gage marked ¢ 
in fig. 2. into the female marked g in fig. 1. that 
when the upper part of the mould is properly placed 
on, and in the under part of the mould, both together 
make the entire mould, and may be flid backwards for 


ufe fo far, till the edge of either of the bodies on the. 


middle of either carriage comes juft to the edge of the 


female gages cut in each carriage: and.they may be. 


flid forward fo far, till the bodies on either carriage 


touch each other: and the fliding of thefe two parts: 


of the’ mould backwards makes the fhank of the letter 
thicker, becaufe the bodies in each part ftand wider 
afunder ; and the fliding them forwards makes the 


Shank of the letter thinner, becaufe the bodies on each . 


part of the mould ftand clofer together. The parts of 
the mould areas follow: vi. a, The.carriage. b, The 
body. «c, The male gage.. de, The mouth-piece, 
fi, The regifter. g, The female gage. h, The hag. 
aaaa, The bottom plate, $44, The wood on which. 
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the bottom plate lies. ccc, The mouth. “dd, The Foundety.y 
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throat, edd, The pallat. f, The nick. gg, The 
ficol. hb, The {pring or bow. 

Then the mould muft be juftified: and firft the 
founder juftifies the body, by cafting about 20 proofs 
or famples of letters; which are fet up in a compofing 
flick, with all their nicks towards the right hand; 
and then by comparing thefe with the pattern letters, 
fet up in the fame manner, he finds the exact meafure 
of the body to be caft. He alfo tries if the two fides of 
the body are parallel, or that the body be no bigger 
at the head than at the foot, by taking half the num- 


ber of his proofs and turning them with their heads to . 


the feet of the other half ; and if then the heads and 


the feet be found exactly even upon each other, and- 


neither to drive cut nor get in, the two fides may be 
pronounced parallel. He farther tries whether the 
two fides of the thicknefs of the letter be parallel, by 
firft fetting his proofs in the compofing ftick with their 
nicks upwards, and then turning one half withtheirheads 
to the feet of the other half; and if the heads and feet lie 
exactly upon each other, and neither drive out nor get 
in, the two fides of the thicknefs are parallel. 


The mould thus juftified, the next bufinefs is to pre--- 
pare the matrices. A matrice is a piece of brafs or ~ 


copper of about an inch and a half long, and of a thick- 
nefs in proportion tothe fize of the letter it is to con- 
tain. In this metal is funk the face of the letter in- 
tended to be caft, by ftriking the letter puneh about 


the depth of an n. After this the fides and face of ~ 
the matrice muft be juftified and cleared with files of ~ 


all bunchings made by finking the punch. 
Every thing thus prepared, it is brought to the fur- 
nace; which is built of brick upright, with four {quare 


fides, and a ftone on the top, in which ftone is a wide. 
round hole for the pan to ftand in. A foundery of ~ 


any confequence has feveral of thefe furnaces in it. 


As to the metal of which the types are to be caft, . 


this, in extenfive founderies, is always prepared in large 
quantities ; but caft into fmall bars, of about 20 
pounds weight, to be delivered out to the workmen as 


occafion requires... In. the letter foundery which has - 


been long carried on with reputation under the direc- 


tion of Dr Alex. Wilfon and fons at Glafgow, weare - 


informed, that a ftock of metal is made up at two dif- 
ferent times of the year, fufficient to ferve the cafters at 
the furnace for fix months each time. For this purpofe, 


a large furnace is built under.a fhade, furnifhed with a. 


wheel vent, in order the more equally to heat the fides 


of a ftrong pot of caft-iron, which holds when full 


15 hundred weight of the.metal. The fire being 
kindled below, the bars of lead are let foftly down in- 
to the pot, and their fufion promoted by throwing in 
fome pitch and tallew, which foon inflame. An outer 
chimney,..which is built fo as to proje& about a foot 
over the fartheft lip of the: pot,. catches hold of the 


flame by a ftrong draught, and makes it aét-very power- - 


fully in melting lead ; whilft it ferves at the fame time 


to convey. away all the fumes, &c. from the workmen, . 


to whom this laborious part of the bufinefs is commit- 


ted. When the lead is thoroughly melted, a due pro- - 


portion of the regulus of antimony and other. ingredi- 


ents are put in, and fome more. tallow is inflamed to . 
make the whole incorporate fooner. The workmen > 
naw haying mixed the contents of the pot very tho- - 
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proceed to. draw the metal off into the {mall troughs 
of caft-iron, which are ranged to the number of. four- 
fcore upon a level platform faced with ftone, built to- 
wards the right hand. In the courfe of a day 15 hun- 
dred weight of metal can be eafily prepared in this 
manner; and the operation is continued for as many 
days as are neceffary to prepare a ftock of metal of all 
the various degrees of hardnefs. After this, the whole 
is difpofed into prefles according to its quality, to be 
delivered out occafionally to the workmen. 

The founder muft now be provided with a ladle, 
‘which differs nothing from other iron ladles but in its 
fize ; and he is provided always with ladles of feveral 
fizes, which he ufes according to the fize of the letters 
the is to caft.. Before the caiter begins to caft, he muit 
kindle his fire in the furnace to melt the metal in the 
pan. Therefore he takes the pan out of the hole in 
the ftone, and there lays in coals and kindles them ; 
and, when they are well kindled, he fets the pan in 
again, and putsin metal intoit to melt: if it bea finall- 
bodied letter he cafts, or a thin letter of great bodies, 
his metal muft be very hot; nay fometimes red-hot, 
to make the letter come. Then having chofen a 
ladle than will hold about fo much as the letter and 
break is, he lays it at the ftoking-hole, where the flame 
burits out, to heat. Then he ties a thin leather, cut 
with its narrow end again{ft the face to the leather 
groove of the matrice, by whipping a brown thread 
‘twice about the leather-groove, and faftening the thread 
with a knot. Then he puts both halves of the mould 
together, and puts the matrice into the matrice-cheek, 
and places the foot of the matrice on the ftool of the 
mould, and the broad end of the leather upon the 


wood of the upper half of the mould, but not tight 
up, left it might hinder the foot of the matrice from 
finking clofe down upon the ftool in a train of work. 
Then laying a little rofin on the upper wood of the 
mould, and having his cafting-ladle hot, he with the 


boiling fide of it melts the rofin : and, when it is yet 
melted, preffes the broad end of the leather hard down 
on the wood, and fo faftens it to.the wood ; all this is 
the preparation. 

Now he comes to cafting. Wherefore, placing the 
under half of the mould in his left hand, with the 
hook or hag forward, he clutches the ends of its wood 
between the lower part of the ball of. his thumb and 
his three hind fingers; then he lays the upper half of 
the mould upon the under half, fo that the male gages 
may fall into the female gayes, and at the fame time 
the foot of the matrice places itfelf upon the ftool ; 
and, clafping his left-hand thumb ftrong over the up- 
per half of the mould, he nimbly. catches hold of the 
bow or fpring with his right-hand fingers at the top 
of it, and his thumb under it, and places the point 
of it againft the middle of the notch in the backfide 
- of the matrice, prefling it as well forwards towards 
the mould, as downwards by the fhoulder of the notch 
clofe upon the ftool, while at the fame time with his 
hinder fingers, as aforefaid, he draws the under half 
of the mould towards the ball of his thumb, and thrutts 
by the ball of his thumb the upper part towards his 
fingers, that both the regifters of the mould may prefs 
againit both fides of the matrice, and his thumb and 
fingers prefs both halves of the mould clofe together. 
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Then he takes the handle of his ladle in his right Fonndery,) 


hand, and with the boll of it gives a ftroke, two or 
three, outwards upon the furface of the melted metal, 
to feum or clear it from the film or duft that may fwim 
upon it; then takes up the ladle full of metal, and 
having his mould, as aforefaid, in his left-hand, he a 
little twifts the left fide of his body from the furnace, 
and brings the geat of his ladle (full of metal) to the 
mouth of the mould, and twifts the upper part of his 
right hand towards him to turn the metal into it, while 
at the fame moment of time he jilts the mould in his 
left hand forwards, to receive the metal with a ftrong 
fhake (as it is called), not only into the body of the 
mould, but while the metal is yet hot running, fwift 
and ftrongly, into the very face of the matrice, to re- 
ceive its perfeci form there, aswell as in the fhank., 

Then he takes the upper half of the mould of the 
under half, by placing his right-hand thumb on the 
end of the wood next his left-hand thumb, and his 
two middle- fingers at the other end of the wood ; and 
finding the letter and break lie in the under half of 
the mould (as moft commonly by reafon of its weight 
it does), he throws or toffes the letter, break and all, 
upon a fheet of wafte paper laid for that purpofe om 
the bench, juft a little beyond his left hand; and is 
then ready to caft another letter as before; and alfo, 
the whole number that is to be caft with that matrice. 
A workman will ordinarily caft about three thoufand 
of thefe letters in a day. 

When the cafters at the furnace have got a fufficient 
number of types upon the tables, a fet of boys come 
and nimbly break away the jets from them: the jets 
are thrown into the pots, and the types are carried 
away in parcels to other boys, who. pafs them fwiftly 
under their fingers, defended by leather, upon fmooth 
flat ftones, in order to polifh their broad-fides. This 
is a very dexterous operation, and is a remarkable in- 
{tance of what may be effeéted by the power of habit 
and long praétice ; for thefe boys, in turning up the 
other fide of the type, do it fo quickly by a mere touch 
of the fingers of the left hand, as not to require the 
leaft perceptible intermiffion in the motion of the right 
hand upon the ftone. The types, thus finely f{mooth- 
ed and flattened on the broad-fides, are next carried 
to another fet of boys, who fit at a fquare table, two 
on each fide, and there are ranged up on long rulers 
or flicks, fitted with a {mall projection, to hinder them 
from fliding’ off backwards. When thefe fticks are fo 
filled, they are placed, two and two, upon a fet of 
wooden pins fixed into the wall, near the dreffer, fome- 
times to the amount of an hundred, in order to under- 
go the finifhing operations. This workman, who is 
always the moft expert and fkilful in all the different 
branches carried on at the foundery, begins by taking 
one of thefe flicks, and, with a peculiar addrefs, flides 
the whole column of types: off upon the dreffing-ftick : 
this is made of well-feafoned mahogany, and furnifhed 
with two endépieces of fteel, a little lower than the 
body of the types, one of which is moveable, foas to 
approach the other by means of a long fcrew-pin, in- 
ferted in the end of the ftick. The types are put in- 
to this ftick with their faces next to the back or pro- 
jection ; and after they are adjufted to one another fo 
as to ftand even, they are then bound up, by {crewing 
home the moveable end-piece. It is here where the 
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great and requifite accuracy of the moulds comes to 


be perceived ; for in this cafe the whole column, fo 


bound up, lies flat and true upon the ftick, the two 
extreme types being quite parallel, and the whole has 
the appearance of one folid continuous plate of metal. 
The leaft inaccuracy in the exaét parallelifm of the in- 
dividual type, when multiplied fo many times, would 
render it impoflible to bind them up in this manner, 
by difpofing them to rife or {pring from the ftick by 
the fmalleft preffure from the ferew. Now, when lying 
fo conveniently with the narrow edges uppermott, which 
cannot poflibly be fmoothed in the manner before men- 
tioned by the ftones, the workman does this more ef- 
fe€tually by fcraping the furface of the column with a 
thick-edged but fharp razor, which at every ftroke 
brings ona very fine {mooth fkin, like to polifned filver ; 
and thus he proceeds till in about half a minute he 
comes tothe farther end of the ftick. The other edges 
of the types are next turned upwards, and polifhed in 
the fame manner. It is whilft the types thus lie in the 
drefling-ftick that the operation of bearding or barb- 
ing is.performed, which is effected by running a plane, 
faced with fteel, along the fhoulder of the body next 
to the face, which takes more or lefs off the corner, 
as occafion may require. Whilit in the drefling-ftick 
they are alfo grooved, which is a very matevial opera- 
tion. In order to underitand this, it muft be remem- 
bered, that when the types are firft broken off from 
the jets, fome fuperfluous metal always remains, which 
would make them bear very unequally again{ft_the pa- 
per whilft under the printing-prefs, and effeCiually mar 
the impreffion. That all thefe inequalities may, there- 
fore, be taken away, and that the bearings of every 
type may be regulated by the fhoulders imparted to 
them all alike from the mould, the workman or dref- 
fer proceeds in the following manner. ‘The types be- 
ing {crewed up in the flick, as before mentioned, with 
the jet-end outermoft, and projeéting beyond the wood 
about one-eighth of an inch, the ftick is put into an 
open prefs, fo as to prefent the jet-end uppermoft, and 
then every thing is made faft by driving a long wedge, 
which bears upon a- flip of wood, which lies clofe to 
the types the whole length: then a- plough or plane 
is applied, which is fo conftructed as to embrace the 
projecting part of the types betwixt its long fides, 
which are made of polifhed iron. “When the plane is 
thus applied, the fteel cutter bearing upon that part 
between the fhoulders of the types, where the inequa- 
lities lie, the dreffer dexteroufly glides it along, and by 
this means ftrips off every irregular part that comes in 
the way, and fo makes an uniform groove the whole 
length, and leaves the two fhoulders ftanding; by 


which means every type becomes precifely like to ano-- 
ry typ Pp ) 


ther, as to the height asainft paper. The types be- 
ing now finifhed, the flick is taken out of the prefs, 
and the whole column replaced upon the other ftick ; 
and after the whole are fo drefied, he proceeds to pick 
out the bad letters, previous to putting them up into 
pages and papers. In doing this he takes the itick 
into his. left hand, and turning the faces. near to the 
light, he examines them carefully, and whenever an 
imperfe& or damaged letter occurs, he nimbly plucks 


it out with a fharp bodkin, which he bolds in the right » 


hand for that purpofe. Thofe letters which, front their 
form, project over the body of the type, and which. 
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cannot on this account be rubbed on the ftones, are 
{craped on the broad-fides with a knife or file, and fome 
of the metal next the face pared away with a pen- 
knife, in order to allow the type to come clofe to any 
other. This operation is called éerning. 

The excellence of printing types confifts not only 
in the due performance of all the operations above de- 
{cribed, but alfo in the hardnefs of the metal, form, 
and fine proportion of the charaGter, and in the exact 
bearing and ranging of the letters in relation to one 
another. 

FOUNT, or Font, among printers, &c. a fet or 
quantity of characters or letters of each kind, cait 
by a letter-founder, and forted.—We fay, a founder 
has caft a fount of pica, of englith, of pearl, &c. 
meaning that he has caft a fet of charaGters of thefe 
kinds. 

A complete fount does not only include the run- 
ning letters, but alfo large and fmall capitals, fingle let- 
t.:s, double letters, points, commas, lines, and numeral! 
characters. 

. Founts are large or fmall, according to the demand’ 
of the printer, who orders them by the hundred weight, 
or by fheets. When the printer orders a fount of 
500, he means that the fount fhould weigh 500 Ib. 
When he demands a fount of 1o theets, it is under- 


ftood, that with that fount he thall be able to compofe 


10 fheets, or 20 forms, without being obliged to dif- 
tribute. The founder takes his meafures accordingly; 
he reckons 120 pounds for a fheet, including the 


quadrates, &c. or 60 pounds for a form, which is half’ 


afheet: not that the fheet always weighs 120 pounds, 
or the form 60 pounds ; on the contrary, it varies ac- 
cording to the fize of the form; befides, it is always 
fuppofed that there are letters left in the cafes. 

The letter-founders have a kind of lift, or. tariff, 
whereby they regulate their founts: the occafion there- 
of is, that fome letters being in much more ufe, and 
oftener repeated than others, their cells or cafes, 
fhould be better filled and ftored than thofe of the let- 
ters which do not return fo frequently. 


the & or z.. 
This difference will be bett perceived froma propor- 
tional comparifon of thofe letters with themfelves, or 


; Thus the o° 
and i, for inftance, are always in. greater quantity than. 


Fount,, 
Fountain; 


fome others. Suppofe a fount of 100,000. charaters,.. 


which is a common fount # here the @ thould have 
5c00, the ¢ 3000, the e 11,c00, the i 6000, the m 
3000, the & only 30, and the x,y, and s, not many 
more. But this is only to be underftood of the let- 
ters of the lower cafe; thofe of the upper having 


other proportions, which it would be, here, too long: 


to infitt on. 

FOUNTAIN, a-fpring or fource of water rifine 
out of the earth. ra 
were generally efteemed as facred ; but fome were held 
to be fo in a more particular manner. The good ef- 
fects received from cold baths gave {prings and rivers 


this high reputation; for the falutary influence was: 


fuppofed to proceed from. fome prefiding deity. Par- 
ticular reafons-might occafion fome to be held in great- 
er veneration than others. It was cuftomary to throw 


little pieces of money into thofe fprings, lakes, or- 


rivers, which were efteemed facred, to render the pre- 
fiding divinities propitious; as the touch of.a naked: bo-. 
ay 


Among the ancients, fountains: 


4 
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“ Fountain. dy was fuppofed to pollute their hallowed waters, For 


the phenomena, theory, and origin, of fountains or 
{prings, fee Sprine. 

Artificial Fountain, called allo a jet d'eau, is a con- 
trivance by which water is violently fpouted upwards. 
See Hyprautuics. 

Boiling Fountain. See Icevann. . 

Fountain-Tree, a very extraordinary vegetable 
- growing in one of the Canary iflands, and likewife faid 
~to exift in fome other places, which dittils water from 

its leaves in fuch plenty as. to anfwer all the purpofes 

of the inhabitants who live near it. Of this tree we 

have the following account in .Glaffe’s “hiftory of the 
>» Canary iflands.—* There are only three fountains of 
- water in the whole ifland of Hierre, wherein the foun- 
* tain-tree grows. «One of thefe fountains is called 4- 
. cof, which, in the language of the ancient inhabitants, 

fignifies river ; aname, however, which does not feem 
. to have been given it on account of its yielding much 
water, for in that refpedt it hardly deferves the name 

of a fountain. :More-to the northward is another call- 
- ed Hapio ; and-in the middle of the ifland is a {pring, 
- yielding a ftream about the thicknefs of a man’s finger. 
This laft was difcovered in the year 1565, and is call- 
~ ed the fountain of Anton. Hernandez. n account of 
the fcarcity of water, the fheep, goats, and fwine, 
* here do not drink in the fummer, but are taught to dig 
-up the roots of fern, and chew them to quench their 
‘ thirft. The great cattle are watered at thofe fountains, 
and at a place where water diftils from the leaves of a 
tree. Many writers have made mention of this fa- 
mous.tree, fome in fuch a manner as to make it ap- 
«pear miraculous: others again deny the exiftence of 
-any fuch tree ;, among whom is Father Feyjoo, a mo- 
-dern Spanifh author, in his Theatro Critico. But he, 


-and thofe who agree with him in this matter, are as 
much miftaken as thofe who would make it appear to 


‘be miraculous. This.is the only ifland of all the Ca- 
naries which I have not been in; but I have failed with 
natives of Hierro, who, when queftioned about the ex- 
-iftence of this tree, anfwered in the affirmative. 
‘© The author of the Hiffory of the difcovery and con- 
queft has given us a particular account of it, which I 
“fhall here relate at large. 
¢ The diftri& in which this tree ftands is called T7- 
_gulahe ; near to which, and in the cliff or fteep rocky 
afcent that furrounds the whole ifland, isa narrow gut- 
ter or gulley, which commences at the fea, and conti- 
‘nues to the fummit of the cliff, where it joins or co- 
incides with a valley, which is terminated by the fleep 
front ofa.rock. On the top of this rock grows atree, 
called in the language of the ancient inhabitants, Gar/e, 
-6¢ Sacred or Holy ‘T'ree,’? which for many years has 
‘been preferved found, éntire, and frefh, Its leaves con- 
ftantly diftil fuch a quantity of water as is fufficient to 
furnifh drink to every living creature in Hierro; na- 
ture having provided this remedy for the drought of 
the ifland. It is fituated about a league and a half from 
the fea. Nobody. knows of what fpecies it is, only 
that it is. called Zi. It is difinét from other trees, 
and ftands by itfelf; the circumference of the trunk 
is.about 12 fpans, the diameter four, and. in height 
from the ground to the top of the higheft branch, 40 
fpans: the circumference of all the branches together 
‘is 120 feet. 'The branches.are thick and extended ; 
N° 130. 
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the loweft ‘commence about the height of an ell from Vountain. | 
Its fruit refembles the acorn, and talteg vo) 
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the ground. 
fomething like the kernel of a pine-apple, but is fofter 

and more aromatic. |The leaves of this tree refemble 

thofe of the laurel, but are larger, wider, and more 
curved; they come forth in a perpetual fucceflion, fo 
that the tree always remains green. Near to it grows 
a thorn which faflens on many of its branches, and in- 
terweaves with them; and at a {mall diltance from the 
garfe are fome beech-trees, brefos, and thorns. On the 
north fide of the trunk are two large tanks or cifterns, 
of rough itone, or rather one ciftern divided, each half 
being 20 feet fquare, and 16 {pans in depth, One of 
thefe contains water for the drinking of the. inhabi- 
tants; and the other that which they ufe for their 
cattle, wafhing, and fuch-like purpofes. Every morn- 
ing, near this part of the ifland, a cloud or mul arifes 
from the fea, which the fouth and ealterly winds force 
againft the fore-mentioned fleep cliff; fo that the cloud 
having no vent but by the gutter, gradually afcends it, 

and from thence advances flowly to the extremity of 
the valley, whence it is ftepped and checked by the 
front of the rock which terminates the valley, and then 
refts upon the thick leaves and wide-fpreading branches 
of the tree, from whence it diftils in drops during the 
remainder of the day, until it is at length exhauited, 
in the fame manner that we fee water drip from the 
leaves of trees after a heavy fhower of yain. This 
diftillation is not peculiar to the garfe or til; for the 
brefos, which grow near it, likewife drop water ; but 
their leaves being but few and narrow, the quantity is 
fo trifling, that though the natives fave fome of it, yet 

they make little or no account of any but what dittils 
from the til, which, together with the water of fome 

fountains, and what is faved in the winter feafon, is, 
fufficient to ferve them and their flocks. This tree 

yields moft water in thofe years when the Levant or 


-eafterly winds have prevailed for a) continuance ; for, 


by thefe winds only the clouds or mifts are drawn: hi- 
ther from the fea. A perfon lives on the fpot near 
which this tree grows, who is appointed by the council 
to take care of it and its water ; and is allowed a houfe 
to live in,, with a certain falary. He every day dittri- 
butes to each family of the diftriét feven pots or veflels 


full of water, befides what he gives to the principal 


people of the ifland.’ i 

‘© Whether the tree which yields water at this pre- 
fent time be the fame as that mentioned in the above 
defcription, I cannot pretend to determine: but it is 
probable there has been a fucceffion of them ;. for Plii- 
ny, defcribing the Fortunate ifland, fays, ‘ In the | 
mountains of Ombrion are trees refembling the plant 
ferula, from which water may be procured by pref- 
fure. What comes from the black kind is:bitter, but 
that which the white yields is {weet and’ potable.”’ 

Trees yielding: water are not peculiar to. the ifland 
of Hierro ; for travellers inform us of one of the fame 
kind on the ifland of St Thomas, in the bight or gulph 
of Guiney. In Cockburn’s voyages we find the follow- 
ing account ef a dropping tree, near the mountains of 
Fera Paz,. in America. 

‘* On the morning of the fourth day, we-came: out 
on a large plaia, where were great numbers of fine 
deer, and in the middle ftood a tree of unufual fize, 
{preading its branches over a. vafb compafs of greund. 
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Curiofity led us up to it. We had perceived, at fome 
diftance off, the ground about it to be wet ; at which 
we began to be fomewhat furprifed, as well knowing 
there had no rain fallen for near fix months paft, ac- 
cording to the certain courfe ef the feafon in that lati- 
tude: that it was impoflible to be occafioned by the 
fall of dew on the tree, we were convinced, by the 
fun’s having power to exhale away all mojfture of that 
nature a few minutes after its rifing. At laft, to our 
great amazement as well as joy, we faw water drop- 
ping, or as it were diftilling, faft from the end of every 
leaf of this wonderful (nor had it been amifs if I had 
{aid miraculous) tree ; at leaft it was fo with refpect to 
us, who had been labouring four days through ex- 
treme heat, without receiving the leaft moifture, and 
were now almoft expiring for the want of it. 

» & We could not help looking on this as liquor fent 
from heaven to comfort us under great extremity. We 
catched what we could of it in our hands, and drank 
very plentifully of it; and liked it fo well, that we 
could hardly prevail with ourfelves to give over. A 
matter of this nature could not but incite us to make 
the ftriGteft obfervations concerning it; and according- 
ly we ftaid-under the tree near three hours, and found 
we could not fathom its body in five times. We ob- 
ferved the foil where it grew to be very ftrong; and 


upon the niceft inquiry we could afterwards make,’ 


both of the natives of the country and the Spanifh in- 
habitants, we could not learn there was any fuch tree 
known throughout New Spain, nor perhaps all Ame- 
rica over: but I do not relate this as a prodigy in na- 
ture, becaufe I am not philofopher enough to afcribe 
any natural caufe for it; the learned may perhaps give 
fubftantial reafons in nature for what appeared to us a 
great and marvellous fecret.”’ 

. FOUQUIERES (James), an eminent painter, was 
born at Antwerp in 1580, and received his chief in- 
ftructions from Velvet Brughel. He applied himfelf 
to the fludy of landfcapes, and went to Italy to im- 
prove himfelf in colouring ; and fucceeded fo happily, 
chat his works are faid to be nearly equal to thofe of 
Titian.— He was engaged and much careffed at the 
court of the elector Palatine, and afterwards fpent fe- 
veral years of his life in France ; where his works met 
with tiniverfal approbation, and he was proportionably 
well paid for his paintings. Yet by fome mifconduét 
he funk into poverty, and died in the houfe of an in- 
confiderable painter in 1659. He had refided for fe- 
veral years at Rome and Venice, where he acquired 
that excellent ftyle of colouring and defign for which 
he is fo defervedly diftinguifhed. 

. FOURCHEE, or Fourcuy, in heraldry, an ap- 
pellation given to a crofs forked at the ends. See 
HERALDRY. 

FOURMONT (Stephen), profeffor of the Arabic 
and Chinefe languages, and one of the moft learned 
men of his time, was born at Herbelai, a village four 
leagues from Paris, in. 1683. He ftudied in Mazarine 
college, and -afterwards in the Seminary of Thirty- 
three. . He was at’ kngth profeffor of Arabic in the 
Royal College, and was made a member of the Aca- 
demy of Infcriptions. In 1738 he was chofen a 


_amember of the Royal Society in London, and cf that 


of Berlinvin 1741. He was often confulted by the 
duke.of Orleans, firft prince of the blood; who hada 
WoL. Val. Part 1. 
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particular efteem for him, and made him one of his fe-  Fournefs. 
He wrote a great number of books; the ~~~ 


YG oy 
cretaries. 
molt confiderable of thofe which have been printed are, 
1. The Roots of the Latin Tongue, in verfe. 2. Cri- 
tical Refletions on the Hiftories of ancient Nations, 
2 vols 4to. 3. Meditationes Sinice, folio. 4. A Chinefe 
Grammar, in Latin, folio. 5. Several Differtations 
printed in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inferip- 
tions, &c. He died at Paris in 1745. 

He ought not to be confounded with Michael Four- 
mont, his youngell brother; who took orders, was 
profeflor of the Syriac language in the Royal College, 
and a member of the Academy of Infcriptions. He 
died in 1746. 

FOURNESS, in Loynfdale, Lancafhire, is a track, 
between the Kent, Leven, and Dudden- Sands, which 
runs north parallel with the weft fides of Cumberland 
and’ Weftmoreland; and on the fouth runs out into 
the fea as a promontory. Here, as Mr Camden ex- 
preffes it, ‘ the fea, as if enraged at it, lafhes it more 
furioufly, and in high tides has even devoured the fhore, 
and made three large bays; viz Kentfand, into which 
the river Ken empties itfelf; Levenfand and Dudden- 
fand, between which the land proje&ts in fuch a man- 
ner that it has its name thence; Forenefs and Foreland, 
fignifying the fame with us as promontorium anterius in 
Latin.” Bifhop Gibfon, however, derives the name 
of Fourne/s, or Furne/s, from the numerous furnaces 
that were there anciently, the rents and fervices of 
which (called dloom/mithy rents) are ftill paid. This 
whole tra&t, except on the coait, rifes in high hills and 
vaft piles of rocks called Forne/s-Fells ; among which 
the Britans found a fecure retreat, trufting to thefe 
natural fortreffes, though nothing was inacceffible to 
the victorious Saxons: for we find the Britans fet- 
tled here 228 years after the arrival of the Saxons; 
becaufe at that time Egfrid king of Northumberland 
gave St Cuthbert the land called Carthmell, and all the 
Britans in it, as is related in his life. In thefe moun- 
tainous parts are found quarries of a fine durable blue 
flate to cover buildings with, which are made ufe of 
in many other parts of the kingdom. Here-are feveral 
cotton mills lately ere€ted; and if fuel for fre were 
more plentiful, the trade of this country would much 
increafe : but there being no coals nearer than Wigan 
or Whitehaven, and the coaft-duties high, firing: is-ra- 
ther fearce, the country people ufing only turf or peat, 
and that begins to be more fcarce than formerly. In 
the mofies of Fournefs much fir is found, but more 
oak: the trunks in general lie with their heads to the 
eaft, the high winds having been from the weit. High 
Fournefs has ever had great quaniities of fheep, which 
browfe upon the hollies left m great numbers for them; 
and produces charcoal for melting iron-ore, and oak- 
bark for tanners ufe, in great abundance. The forefts 
abounded with deer and wild boars, and the /egh or 
feofe, or large flags, whofe horns are frequently found 
underground here. The low or plain part of Fournefs, 
which is fo called to diftinguith it from the woody or 
mountainous part, produces all forts of grain, but prin- 
cipally oats, whereof the bread eaten in this country - 
is generally made; and-there are found here veins of a 
very rich iron-ore, which is not only melted and 
wrought here, but great quantities are exported to 
other parts ta,mix- with poorer ores. Fhe three fands 
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Poet above mentioned are very dangerous to travellers by 


Fowey. 


the tides and the many quickfands. ‘There is a guide 
on horfeback appointed to Kent or Lancafter fand at 
101. per ann. to Leven at 61. per ann. out of the pub- 
lic revenue ; but to Dudden, which are moft danger- 
ous, none; and it is no uncommon thing for perfons 
to pafs over in parties of 100 at a time like caravans, 
under the direCtion of the carriers, who go to or fro 
every day. The fands are lefs dangerous than former- 
ly, being more ufed and better known,-and travellers 
never going without the carriers or guides. ‘ Furnis 
abbey up in the mountains,”’ was begun at Tulket in 
Amoundernefs 1124, by Stephen earl of Boulogne, 


-afterwards king of England, for the monks of Savigni 


in France, and three years after removed to this val- 
ley, then called Bekange/gill, or * the vale of night- 
fhade.”’ It was of the Ciftertian order, endowed with 
above 8001. per ann. Out of the monks of this abbey, 
Mr Camden informs us, the bifhops of the Ifle of Man, 
which lies overagainft it, ufed to be chofen by ancient 
cuftom ; it being as it were the mother of many mo- 
nafteries in Man and Ireland. Some ruins, and part 
of the foffe which furrounded the monattery, are {till 
to be feen at Tulket. The remains at Fournefs breathe 
that plain fimplicity of the Ciftertian abbeys; the 
chapter-houfe was the only piece of elegant Gothic 
about it, and its roof has lately fallen in. Part of 
the painted glafs from the eaft window, reprefent- 
ing the crucifixion, &c. is preferved at Winder-mere 
church in Bowlnefs, Weftmoreland. The church 
(except the north fide of the nave), the chapter-houfe, 
refeGtory, &c. remain, only unroofed. 

FOURTH repunpanrt, in mufic. ,See INTERVAL. 

FOWEY, or Foy, a town of Cornwall in England, 
240 miles from London, with a commodious haven on 
the Channel. It is a populous place, extending above 
one mile on the eaft fide of a river of its own name’; 
and has a great fhare in the fithing trade, efpecially 
pilchards. It rofe fo much formerly by naval wars and 
piracies, that in the reign of Edward III. its fhips re- 
fufing to ftrike when required as they failed by Rye and 
Winchelfea, were attacked by the fhipsof thofe ports, but 
defeated them; whereupon they bore their arms mixed 
with the arms of thofe two cinque-ports, which gave rife 
to the name of the ‘‘ Gallants of Fowey.”” And we learn 
from Camden, that this town quartered a part of the 
arms of every one of the cinque-ports with their own ; 
intimating, that they had at times triumphed over them 
all: and indeed once they were fo powerful, that they 
took feveral of the French men of war. In the reign 
of Edward III. they refcued certain fhips of Rye from 
diftrefs, for which this. town was made a member of 
the cinque-ports. Edward IV. favoured Fowey fo 
much, that when the ‘French threatened to come up 
the river to burn it, he caufed two towers, the ruins of 
which are yet vifible, to be built at the public charge 
for its fecurity: but he was afterwards fo difgufted 
with the inhabitants for attacking the French after a 
truce proclaimed with Louis XI. that he took away 
all their fhips and naval ftores, together with a 
chain drawn acrofs the river between the two forts 
above mentioned, which was carried to Dartmouth. 
It is faid they were fo infolent, that they cut off the 
ears of the king’s purfuivants; for which fome lives 
were forfeited as well as eflates. ‘I'he corporation con- 
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fifts of a mayor, recorder, 8 aldermen, a town-clerk, and 
2 affiftants. ‘The market is Saturday, the fairs May-day 
and Sept. 10. Here are a fine old church, a free-fchool, 
and an hofpital. The toll of the market and fairs, and 
keyage of the harbour, were vetted in the corporation 
on the payment of a fee-farm rent of about 40s. It 
does not appear to have fent members to parliament 
before the 13th of Queen Elizabeth. Here is a coinage 
for the tin; of which a great quantity is dug in the 
country to the north and weft of it. he river Foy, 
or Foath, is very broad and deep here, and was for- 
merly navigable as high as Leftwithiel. W. Long. 50. 
N. Lat. 50. 27. 

FOWL, among zoologifts, denotes the larger forts 
of birds, whether domeftic or wild: fuch as geefe, 
pheafants, partridges, turkey, ducks, &c. 

Tame fowl make a neceflary part of the ftock of a 
country farm. See the article Poutrry. 

Fowls are again diftinguifhed into two kinds, viz. 
land and water fowl, thefe laft being fo called from 
their living much in and about water : alfo into thofe 
which are accounted game, and thofe which are not. 
See the article Game. 

FOWLING, the art of catching birds. by means 
of bird-lime, decoys, and other devices, or the killing 
of them by the gun. See Birp-Catching, Brrv-Lime, 
Decoy, SHootinc, and the names of the different 
birds in the order of the alphabet. 

Fowuine, is alfo ufed for the purfuing and taking 
birds with hawks, more properly called Fatconry or 
HAWKING. See thefe articles, 

Fowzine-Piece, a light gun for fhooting birds. 
That piece is always reckoned beft which has the long- 
eft barrel, from 53 to 6 feet, with a moderate bore ; 
though every fowler fhould have them of different fizes, 
fuitable to the game he defigns to kill. The barrel 
fhould be well polifhed and fmooth within, and the 
bore of an equal bignefs from one end to the other ; 
which may be proved, by putting in a picce of paite- 
board, cut of the exa& roundnefs of the top: for if 
this goes down without ftops or flipping, you may con- 
clude the bore good. The bridge-pan muft be fome- 
what above the touch-hole, and ought to have a notch 
to let down a little powder : this will prevent the piece 
from recoiling, which it would otherwife be apt to do. 
As to the locks, choofe fuch as are well filed with true 
work, whofe fprings mutt be neither too {trong nor too 
weak. ‘The hammer ought to be well hardened, and 
plieble to go down to the pan with a quick motion. 

FOX, in zoology. See Canis. 

The fox is a great nuifance te the hufbandman, by 
taking away and deftroying his lambs, geefe, poultry, 
&c. The common way to catch him is by gins; 
which being baited, and a train made by drawing raw 
fiefh acrofs in his ufual paths or haunts to the gin, it 
proves an inducement to bring him to the place of de- 
ftruction. 

The fox is alfo a beaft of chace, and is taken with 
grehounds, tarriers, &c. See the article Hunrine. 

Fox (John), the martyrologift, was born at Bofton 
in Lincolnfhire in the year 1517. At the age of 16 he 
was entered a ftudent of Brazen-nofe college in Oxford; 
and in 1543 he proceeded matter of arts, and was chofen 
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fellow of Magdalen college. He difcovered an early ~ 


genius for poetry, and wrote feveral Latin comedies, 
6 ) the 
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the fubjeéts taken from {cripture, which his fon affures 
us were written in an elegant ftyle. Forfaking the 
mufes, he now applied himfelf with uncommon affi- 
duity to the ftudy of divinity, particularly church-hi- 


‘ftory ; and, difcovering a premature propenfity to the 


doétrine of reformation, he was expelled the college as 
an heretic. His diftrefs on this occafion was very great 5 
but it was not long before he found an afylum in the 
houfe of Sir Thomas Lucy of Warwickfhire, who em- 
ployed him as a tutor to his children. Here he mar- 
ried the daughter of a citizen of Coventry. Sir Tho- 
mas’s children being now grown up, after refiding a 
fhort time with his wife’s father, he came to London; 
where finding no immediate means of fubfiftence, he 
was reduced to the utmoft degree of want; but was at 
length (as his fon relates) miraculoufly relieved in the 
following manner: A‘s he was one day fitting in St 
Paul’s church, emaciated with hunger, a ftranger ac- 
cofted him familiarly, and, bidding him be of good 
cheer, put a fum of money into his hand; telling him 
at the fame time, that in a few days new hopes were 
at hand. He was foon after taken into the family of 
the duchefs of Richmond, as tutor to the earl of Sur- 
rey’s children, who, when their father was fent to the 
tower, were committed to her care. In this family he 
lived, at Ryegate in Surrey, during the latter part of 
the reign of Henry VIII. the entire reign of Ed- 
ward V1. and part of that of queen Mary: but at 
length, perfecuted by his implacable enemy bifhop 
Gardiner, he was obliged to feek refuge abroad. Ba- 
fil in Switzerland was the place of his retreat, where 
On the death of 
queen Mary he returned to England; where he was 
gracioufly received by his former pupil the duke of 
Norfolk, who retained him in his family as long as he 
lived, and bequeathed him a penfion at his death. Mr 
fecretary. Ceeil alfo obtained for him the retory. of 
Shipton near Salifoury ; and we are affured that he 
might have had confiderable church-preferment, had 
it not been for his unwillingnefs to fubfcribe to the 
canons. He died in the year 1587, in the 7oth year 
of his age; and was buried in the chancel of St Giles’s, 
Cripplegate. He was a man of great induftry, and con- 
fiderable learning; a zealous, but not a violent reform- 
er; anonconformift, but not an enemy to the church of 
England. He left two fons ; one of which was bred 
a divine, the other a phyfician. He wrote many pieces: 
but his principal work is, the A&ts and Monuments of 
the Church, &c. commonly called Fox’s Book of Mar- 
tyrs. His facts are not always to be depended on, and 
he often lofes his temper; which, confidering the fub- 
jet, is not much to be wondered at. 

FOX (George), the founder of the fe& of Englifh 
Quakers, was a fhoemaker in Nottingham. The ac- 
counts of thofe times tell us, that as he wrought at 
his trade, he ufed to meditate much on the fcriptures: 
which, with his folitary courfe of life, improving his 
natural melancholy, he began at length to fancy him- 
felf infpired ; and in confequence thereof fet up for a 
preacher. . 

He propofed but few articles of faith; infifting chief- 
ly on moral virtue, mutual charity, the love of God, 
and a deep attention to the inward motions and fecret 
eperations of the fpirit: he required a plain fimple 
worthip, anda religion without ceremonies, making it 
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a principal point to wait in profound filence the direc- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. Fox met with much rough 
treatment for his zeal, was often imprifoned, and fe- 
veral times in danger of being knocked on the head. 
But all difcouragements notwithftanding, his fe& pre- 
vailed much, and many confiderable men were drawn 
over to them; among whom were Barcray and Penn. 
He died in 1681. His followers were called Quakers, 
in derifion ef fome unufual fhakings and convulfions 
with which they were feized at their firft meetings. 

See the article QUAKERS. 

Fox-Glove, in botany. See Drerrauis. 

Fox-Iflands, the name of a group of iflands, 16 in 
number, fituated between the eaftern coaft of Kamt- 
fchatka and the weftern coaft of the continent of A- 
merica. Each ifland has.a particular name; but the 
general name Fox-iflands is given to the whole groups 
on account of the great number of black, grey, and red 
foxes with which they abound. The drefs of the in- 
habitants confifts of a cap and a fur coat, which reaches 
down tothe knee. Some of them wear common caps 
of a party-coloured bird-fkin, upon which they leave 
part of the wings and tail. On the fore-part of their 
hunting and fifhing-caps, they place a fmall board like 
a fkreen, adorned with the jaw-bones of fea-bears, and 
ornamented with glafs-beads, which they receive in 
barter from the Ruffians. At their feftivals and dan- 
cing parties they ufe a much mote fhowy fort of caps. 
They feed upon the flefh of all forts of fea-animals, 
and generally eat it raw. But if at any time they 
choofe to drefs their victuals, they make ufe of \a hol- 
low ftone; having placed the fifh or flefh therein, they 
cover it with another, and clofe the interftices with 
lime or clay. They then lay it horizontally upon two 
ftones, and light a fire under it, The provifion in- 
tended for keeping is dried without falt in the open 
air. Their weapons confilt of bows, arrows, and darts ; 
and for defence they ufe wooden fhields.—The moft 
perfe& equality reigns among thefe iflanders. They 
have neither chiefs nor fuperiors, neither laws nor pu- 
nifhments. They live together in families, and fo- 
cieties of feveral families united, which form what 
they call a race, who, in cafe of an attack or defence, 
mutually help and fupport each other. The inhabi- 
tants of the fame ifland always pretend to bé of the 
fame race ; and every perfon looks upon his ifland as a 
poffeflion, the property of which is common to all the 
individuals of the fame fociety. Feafts are very com- 
mon among them, and more particularly when the in- 
habitants of one ifland are vifited by thofe of the 
others. The men of the village meet their guefts 
beating drums, and preceded by the women, who fing 
and danee. At the conclufion of the dance, the hofts 
ferve up their beft provifions, and invite their guefts 
to partake of. the fealt. They feed their children 
when very young with the coarfeft flefh, and for the 
moft part raw. If an infant cries, the mother imme- 
diately carries it to the fea-fide, and whether it be 
fummer or winter, holds it naked in the water until it 
is quiet. This cuftom is fo far from doing the chil- 
dren any harm, that it hardens them againft the cold, 
and they accordingly go barefooted through the win- 
ter without the leaft inconvenience. They feldom heat 
their dwellings ; but when they are defirous of warm- 
ing themfelves, they light a bundle of hay, and ftand 
3C2 over 
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or elfe they fet fire to train-oil, which they 
pour into a hollow ftone. They have a good fhare of 
plain natural fenfe, but are rather flow of underftand- 
ing. ‘They feem cold and indifferent in moft of their 
actions ; but let an injury, or even a fufpicion only, 
roufe them from this plhlegmatic ftate, and they be- 
come inflexible and furious, taking the moft violent 
revenge without any regard to the confequences. The 
leatl affliction prompts them to fuicide; the apprehen- 
fion of even an uncertain evil often leads them to de- 
fpait ; and they put an end to their days with great 
apparent infenfibility. 

FRACASTOR (Jerome), a moft eminent Italian 
poet and phyfician, was born at Verona in the year 
1482. ‘I'wo fingularitiés are related of him in his in- 
fancy: one is, that his lips adhered fo clofely to each 
other when he came into the world, that a chirurgeon 
was obliged to divide them with his incifion-knife; the 
other, that his mother was killed with lightning, while 
he, though in her arms at the very moment, efcaped 
unhurt. Fracaftor was of parts fo exquifite, and made 
fo wonderful a progrefs in every thing he undertook, 
that he became eminently fkilled not only in the belles 
lettres, but in all arts and f{ciences. He was a poet, a 
philofopher, a phyfician, an aftronomer, a mathema- 
tician, and what not? He was a man of vaft confe- 
quence in his time; as appears from pope Paul III.’s 
making ufe of his authority to remove the council of 
Trent to Bolougne, under the pretext of a contagious 
diftemper, which, as Fracaftor depofed, made it no 
longer fafe to continue at Trent. He was intimately 
acquainted with cardinal Bembus, Julius Scaliger, and 
all the great men of his time. He died of an apoplexy 
at Cali near Verona, ia 1553: andin 1559, the town 
of Verona erected a ftatue in honour of him. 


He was the author of many performances, both as 
a poet and asa phyfician; yet never man was more 
difinterefted in both thefe capacities than he: evi- 
dently fo as a phyfician, for he praétifed without fees; 
and as a poet, whofe ufual reward is glory, nothing 


could be more indifferent. It is owing to this indiffe- 
rence, that we have fo little of his poetry, in compari- 
fon of what he wrote; and that, among other compo- 
fitions, his Odes and Epigrams, which were read in 
manufcript with infinite admiration, yet, never pafling 
the prefs, were loft. What we have now of his, are 
the three books of “Siphilis, or of the French difeafe 3? 
a book of Mifcellaneous Poems; and two books of his 
poem, intitled, Fo/eph, which he began at the latter 
end of his life, but did not live to finifh, And thefe 
works, it is faid, would have perifhed with the reft, if 
his friends had not taken care to preferve and commu- 
nicate copies of them: For Fracaftor, writing merely 
for amufement, never troubled himfelf in the leatt 
about what became of his works after they once got 
out of his hands. Fracaftor compofed alfo a poem, 
falled Alcon, five de cura canum venaticorum. His poems 
as well as his other works are written all in Latin. 
His medical pieces are, De Sympathia & Antipathia,— 
De contagione {F contagiofis morbis,—De caufis criticorum 
dierum,— De. vini temperatura, &c. His works have 
been printed feparately and collectively. The beft edi- 
tion of them is that of Padua.1735, in 2 vols 4to. 
FRACHES, in the glafs trade, are the flat iron 
pans isto which the glafs veflels already formed are 
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put when in the tower over the working furnace, and Fra@tion- 
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by means of which they are drawn out through the 


leers, that they may be taken gradually from the fire, re ata 


and cool by degrees. 

FRACTION, in arithmetic and algebra, a part or 
divifion of an unit or integer; or a number which 
ftands to an unit in the relation of a part to its whole. 
The word literally imports a broken number. 

Frations are ufually divided into decimal, fexagefi- 
mal, and vulgar. See Avcrsra and Ariramertic. 

FRACTURE, in furgery, a rupture of a bone or 
a folution of continuity in a bone when it is crushed 
or broken by fome external caufe. See Surcery. 

FRANUM, or Trenum, Bridle, in anatomy, a 
name given to divers ligaments, from their office in re- 
taining and curbing the motions of the parts they are 
fitted to. 

F'eawum Lingua, or Bridle of the Tongue; a mem- 
branous ligament, which ties the tongue to the os. 
hyoides, larynx, fauces, and lower parts of the mouth.. 
In fome fubje&ts the frenum runs the whole lensth of 
the tongue to the very tip; in which cafes, if it were 
not cut, it would take away all poffibility of {peech. 
See Toweve-Tied. 

Fravum Penis, a flender ligament, whereby the 
prepuce is tied to the lower part of the glans of the 
penis. Nature varies in the make of this part ; it bes 
ing fo fhort in fome, that unlefs divided it would: not 
admit of perfect ereétion. There is alfo a kind of 
little frenum, fattened to the lower part of the cli- 
toris. 

FRAGA, a ftrong town with a handfome caflle in 
the kingdom of Arragon in Spain. It is ftrong by 
fituation among the mountains; having the river Cinca 
before it, whofe high banks are difficult of accefs ; 
and at its back a hill, which cannot ealily be ap- 
proached with large cannon. Alphonfo VII, king of 
Arragon, and the firft of that name of Caitile, was 
killed by the Moors in 1134, when he befieged thia. 
town. E. Long. o. 23. N. Lat. 41. 28. 

FRAGARIA, the Strrawserry: A genus of the 
polygynia order, belonging to the icofandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
35th order, Senticofe. The calyx is decemfid; the pe- 
tals five; the receptacle of the feeds ovate, in the form: 
of a berry, and deciduous. ‘There is but one {pecies, 
viz. the vefca, or cultivated ftrawberry. The princi+ 
pal varieties are, 1. The fylveftris, or wood-{trawberry, 
with oval fawed leaves, and {mall round fruit. 2. The: 
Virginian {carlet, or Virginia ftrawberry, with oblong 
oval fawed leaves, and a roundifh fcarlet-coloured_ fruit. 
3. The mofchata, or hautboy, or mufky flrawberry, 
having oval, lanceolate, rough leaves, and large pale-red. 
fruit. 4. The Chiloenfis, or Chili ftrawberry, with: 
large, oval, thick, hairy leaves, large flowers, and very. 
large firm fruit. 5. The Alpina, Alpine, or monthly. 
{trawberry, having fmall oval leaves, {mall flowers, and 
moderate-fized, oblong, pointed fruit. ~~ 

“sll thefe varieties are hardy, low, ‘perennials, du- 
rable in root, but the leaves and fruit-ftalks are re- 
newed annually in ‘{pring. They flower in May and 
June, and their fruit comes to perfection in June, July, 
and Auguit; the Alpine kind continuing till the be- 
ginning of winter. They all profper in any common 
garden foil, producing abundant creps annually with- 
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Fraguier out much trouble. They increafe exceedingly every 
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fummer, both by off-fets or fuckers from the fides of 
the plants, and by the runners or ftrings, all of which 
rooting and forming plants’ at every joint, each of 
which feparately planted bears a few fruit the follow- 
ing year, and bear in great perfeGtion the fecond fum- 
mer. Thofe of the Alpine kind will even bear fruit 
the fame year that they are formed. All the forts are 
commonly cultivated in kitchen-gardens, in beds or 
borders of common earth, in rowslengthwife 15 or 18 
inches diftance; the plants the fame diftance from one 
anotber in each row. Patches of the different forts 
difpofed here and there in the fronts of the different 
compartments of the pleafure-ground, will appear or- 
namental both in their flowers and fruit, and make an 
agreeable variety. 

Strawberries, eaten either alone, or -with fugar and 
milk, are univerfally efteemed a moft delicious fruit. 
They are grateful, cooling, fubacid, and jaicy. ‘Tho’ 
taken in large quantities, they feldom difagree. ‘They 
promote perfpiration, impart a violet {mell to the urine, 
and diffolve the tartareous incruftations on the teeth. 
People afflited with the gout or ftone have found re- 
lief by ufing them very. largely; and Hoffman fays, he 
has known confumptive people cured by them. ‘The 
bark of the root is aftringent.—Sheep and goats eat 
the plant; cows are not fond of it; horfes and {wine 
refufe it. 

FRAGUIER (Glaude Francis), a polite and learns 
ed French writer, born at Paris, of a noble family, in 
1666. He was educated under the Jefuits, and was 
even admitted into the order, though he afterwards 
quitted it; and being thus at liberty to follow his in- 
clinations, he foon after affifled the Abbe Bignon in 
conducting the Journal de Scavaas, having all the-qua- 
lifications for fuch a work. His works confift of Latin 
poems, and a great number of very excellent differta- 
tions. He diedin 1728. 

FRAIL, a bafket made of rufhes or the like, in 
which are packed up figs, raifins, &c. It fignifies alfo 
a certain quantity of raifins, about 75 pounds. 

FRAISE, in fortification, a kind of defence, con- 
fitting of pointed ftakes, fix or feven feet long, driven 
parallel to the horizon into the retrenchments of a 
camp, a half-moon, or the like, to prevent any ap- 
proach or fealade. 

Fraifes differ from palifades chiefly in this, that the 
latter ftand perpendicular to the horizon, and the for- 
mer jet out parallel to the horizon, or nearly fo, being 
yfually made a little floping, or with the points hang- 
ing down. Fraifes are chiefly ufed in retrenchments 
and other works thrown up of earth; fometimes they 
are found under the parapet of a rampart, ferving in- 
ftead of the cordon of ftone ufed in ftone-works. 

To Fraisz a Battalion, is to line the mufqueteers 
round with pikes, that in cafe they fhould be charged 
with a body of horfe, the pikes being prefented, may 
cover the mufqueteers from the fhock, and ferve as a 
barricade. 

FRAME, in joinery, a kind of cafe, wherein a 
thing is fet or inclofed, or even fupported; as a win- 
dow-frame, a picture-frame, &c. 

Frame is alfo a machine ufed in divers arts; as, 

‘Frame, among printers, is the ftand which fupports 
the cafes. See Casz. 
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Frame, among founders, a kind of ledge inclofing 
a board; which, being filled with wetted fand, ferves 
as a mould to caft their worksin. See Founpery. 

FRame is more particularly ufed for a fort of loom, 
whereon artificers itretch their linens, filks, ftuffs, &c. 
to be embroidered, quilted, or the like. 

Faamu, among painters, a kind of {quare, confifting. 
of four long flips of wood joined together, whofe in- 
termediate {pace is divided by threads into feveral little 
{quares like a net; and hence: fometimes called reticus 
la. It ferves to reduce figures from great to {mall ; 
or, on the contrary, to augment their fize from fmall. 
to great. 

FRAMLINGHAM, -a town of Suffex, 88 miles. 
from London. It is a large old place,.with a cattle, 
fuppofed to have been built by fome of the firft kings 
of the Eaft-Angles; the walls, yet ftanding, are 44. 
feet high, 8 thick, with 13 towers 14 feet above them, 
2 of which are watch-towers. ‘To this caftle the prin- 
cefs, afterwards Queen Mary I. retired, when the Lady 
Jane Grey was her competitor for the crown. The 
town ispleafantly fituated, though but indifferently built, 
upon a clay-hill, in a fruitful foil and a healthy air, 
near the fource of the river Ore, by fome called Winck- 
nel; which runs through it to Orford. It has a {pa- 
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cious place for the market on Saturday; and a large 


ftately church built all of black flint, with a fteeple 
100 feet high; two good almfhoufes; and a free- 
{chool. 

FRANC. See Franx. 

FRANCE, a large kingdom of Europe, fituated: 
between 5° W. and 7° E. Long. and between 43° and: 
51° N, Lat. being bounded by the Englifh channel 
and the Auitrian Netherlands on the north; by Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont, in Italy, on 
the eaft; by the Mediterranean fea, and the Pyrenean 
mountains, which feparate it from Spain, on the fouth; 
and by the bay of Bifcay on the weft. 

The kingdom of France was originally poffeffed by 
the Celtes or Gauls, They were a very warlike peo- 
ple, and often checked the progrefs of the 
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arms: nor did they yield till the time of Julius Cefar, lus Czfar. 


who totally fubdued their country, and reduced it to 
the form of a Roman province*. ‘The Romans con- 
tinued in quiet poffeflion of Gaul, .as long as their em- 
pire retained its flrength, and they were in a condition 
to reprefs the incurfions of the German nations, whom 
even in the zenith of their power they had not. been 
able to fubdue. But in the reign of the emperor Va- 
lerian, the ancient Roman valour and difcipline had 
begun to decline, and the fame care was not taken to 
defend the provinces as formerly. The barbarous-na- 


* See Gauls 
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tions, therefore, began to make much more frequent Invaded by 
incurfions; and among the reft the Franks, a Ger-the Franks. 


man nation, inhabiting the banks of the Rhine, proved 
particularly troublefome. Their origin is varioufly ac- 
counted for; but the moft probabie fuppofition is, that 


about the time of the emperor Gordian, the peo- 


ple inhabiting the banks of the lower Rhine: entered. 
into aconfederacy with thofe who dwelt on the Wefer, 
and both together aflumed the name of Franks or 
Freeman. 'Their firft irruption, we are told by Wale- 


fus, happened in the year 254, the fecond of Valerian’s: 


reign. At this time they were but few in number ;: 
aud were repulfed by Aurelian, afterwards emperor.. 
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years after in far greater numbers; but were again 
defeated by Gallienus, whom Valerian had chofen 
for his partner in the empire. Others, however, 
continued to pour in from their native country in fuch 
multitudes, that Gallienus, no longer able to drive them 
out by force of arms, made advantageous propofals to 
-one of their chiefs, whom he engaged to defend the 
frontiers againft his countrymen as well as other in- 
vaders. 

This expedient did not long anfwer the purpofe. 
In 260 the Franks, taking advantage of the defeat 
-and captivity of Valerian in Perfia, broke into Gaul, 
and afterwards into Italy, committing every where 
‘dreadful ravages. Five years afterwards they invaded 
Spain ; which they poffeffed, or rather plundered, for 
the fpace of 12 years: nor could they be driven out 
of Gaul till the year 275, when the emperor Probus 
‘not only gave them a total overthrow in that country, 
but purfued them into their own, where he built feve- 
ral forts to keep them in awe. This intimidated them 
fo much, that nine.of their kings fubmitted to the 


_ emperor, and promifed an annual tribute. —They con- 


tinued quiet till the year 287; when, in conjun@tion 
with the Saxon pirates, they plundered the coatfts. of 
Gaul, carrying off an immenfe booty. To revenge this 
infult, the emperor Maximian entered the country of 
the Franks the following year, where he.committed 
fuch ravages that two of their kings fubmitted to him; 
and to many of the common people who chofe to re- 
main in Gaul, .he allowed lands in the neiglibourhood 
of Treves and Cambray. 

The reftlefs difpofition of the Franks, however, did 
not allow them to.remain long in quiet. About the 
year 293, they made themfelves mafters of Batavia 
and part of Flanders; but .were.entirely defeated, and 
forced to furrender at difcretion, by Conflantius the 
father of Conftantine the Great, who tranfplantedthem 
into Gaul. Their countrymen in Germany continued 
quiet till the year 306, when they renewed their de- 
predations; but being overcome by Conftantine the 
Great, two. of their kings were taken prifoners, and 
thrown to the wild beafts in the fhows exhibited on 
that occafion. 

Allthefe victories, however, as well as many others 
faid to have been gained by the Romans, were not fuf- 
ficient to prevent the incurfions of this reftlefs and tur- 
bulent nation ; infomuch that, in the year 355, they 
had made themfelves maft&rs of 40 cities in the pro- 
wince of Gaul. Soon after, they were totally defeated 
by the emperor Julian, and again by count Theodo- 
fius, father to the emperor of that name; but, in the 
year 388, they ravaged the province with more fury 
than ever, and cut off a whole Roman army that was 
fent againft them. As the weftern empire was at 
this time in a very low ftate, they for fome time found 
more interruption from other barbarians than from 
the Romans, till their progrefs was checked by Ae- 
tius, 

4 When the war with Aetius broke out, the Franks 
were governed by one Pharamond, the firft of their 
kings of whom we have any diftin@ account. He is 
fuppofed to have reigned from the year 417 or 418, 
to 428; and is thought by -archbifhop Uther to have 
been killed in the war with Actius. By fome he is 
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fuppofed to have compiled the Salic Laws, with the 
affiftance of four fages named Wifegaf, Lofigaft, Wide- 
gaft, and Solegaf. But Valefius is of opinion that the 
Franks had no written laws till the time of Clovis. 
Pharamond was fucceeded by his fon Clodio, who 
likewife carried on a-war againft the Romans. He is 
faid to have received a terrible overthrow from Aetius 
near the city of Lens ; notwithftanding which, he ad- 
vanced to Cambray, and made himfelf mafter of that 


city, where for fome time he took up his refidence. 


After this he extended his conquetts as far as the river 
Somme, and deftroyed the cities of Treves and Co- 
logne, Tournay and Amiens. ‘He died in the year 
448, and was fucceeded ‘by Merovzeus. 


; ; 
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Authors are not agreed whether the new king was Meroveus, 


brother, or fon, or any relation at all, to Clodio. It 
feems probable indeed, that he was of a different fa- 
mily ; as from him the firft race of French kings were 
ftyled Merovingian. He was honoured ‘and refpected 
by his people, but did not greatly enlarge the bounda- 
vies of his kingdom. ‘He died in 458. 

Merovzus was fucceeded by his fon Childeric; who 
being no longer kept in awe by Actius, made war on 
the Romans, and extended his conquefts as far as the 
river Loire. He is faid.to have taken the city of Pa- 
ris after a fiege of five years, according to fome, and 
of ten, according to others. The Roman power was 
now totally deftroyed in Italy; and therefore Clodo- 
veus, Clovis, or Louis, for his name is differently 
written, who fucceeded Childeric, fet himfelf about 
making an-entire conqueft of Gaul. Part of the pro- 
vince was ftill retained by a Roman named Syagrius, 
who probably had become fovereign of the country 
on the downfal of the weftern empire in 476. He 
was defeated and taken prifoner by Clovis, who after- 
wards caufedhim to be-beheaded, and foon after totally 
reduced his domintons.. 


6 
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Thus was the French monarchy eftablifhed By Clo- Feetice me- 


vis in the year 487. 


He now poffeffed all the coun- narchy efta- 


try lying between the Rhine and the Loire; which, Plifed by 


though a very extenfive dominion, was yet confider- 
ably inferior to what it is at prefent. 

Clovis had been educated in the Pagan religion, 
and continued in that profeffion till the 30th year of 
his age 3, notwithflanding which he allowed his fubjeGs 
full liberty of confcience, Having married, however, 
Clotilda, daughter of the duke of Burgundy, this 
princefs, who was a zealous Chriftian, ufed all her in« 


‘fluence with her hufband to perfuade him to embrace 


her religion. For fome time he continued to waver ; 
but happening to gain a battle, where, being in great 
danger, he had invoked the god of Clotilda and the 
Chriftians, he afterwards gave fuch a favourable ear 
to the difcourfes of Remigius bifhop of Rheims, that 
he foon declared himfelf'a convert, and was baptifed 
in the year 496. His acknowledgment of the truths 
of the gofpel was not followed by any amendment of 
life: on the contrary, he employed the remainder of 
his life in the aggrandifement of himfelf and extenfion 
of his dominions by the moft abominable treachery, 
fraud, and violence. In his attacks on Armorica he 
proved unfuccefsful. The inhabitants of this country, 
which comprehended the maritime part of ancient Gaul 
lying between the rivers Seine and Loire, had united 
for their defence ; and though abandoned by the Re- 
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who aflaulted them on all fides. Clovis, finding them too 
powerful to be fubdued by force, propofed an union 
with his people, which they readily accepted, and this 
the more eafily on account of his profefling the Chrif- 
tain religion. Thus the Chriftiamity of Clovis in feve- 
ral inftances proved fubfervient to the purpofes of his 
ambition, and his power became gradually very for- 
midable. The Burgundians at this time poffeffed all 
the country from the foreft of Vofges to the fea of 
Marfeilles, under Gondebaud the uncle of Clotilda; 
who to fecure his own authority, had put to death 
two of his brothers, one of whom was the father of 
the French queen. The third brother, Godage/i/, whom 
he had fpared and allowed to poffefs the principality of 
Geneva, confpired with Clovis to drive him from his 
dominions. A war having commenced between the 
French and Burgundian monarchs, the latter was de- 
ferted in a battle by Godagefil, and obliged to fly to 
Avignon, leaving his antagonift mafter of the cities of 
Lyons and Vienna. The victor next laid fiege to A- 
vignon; but it was defended with fuch vigour, that 
Clovis at laft thought proper to accept of a fum of 
money and an annual tribute from Gondebaud; who 
was likewife obliged to cede to Godagefil the city of 
Vienne, and feveral other places taken during the 
war. 
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miles fouth of Poitiers, in the year 507. Alaric, pers France. 


ceiving the ruin of his troops, rufhed againft Clovis in 
perfon, by whom he was killed, and the remainder 
of the army purfued for fome time with great flaugh- 
ter. After this vi@tory the province of Aquitain fub- 
mitted, and Clovis eftablifhed his winter quarters at 
Bourdeaux. ‘Tholoufe furrendered next fpring; and. 
the royal treafures of the Vifigoths were tran{ported 
to Paris. Angouleme was next reduced, and the city 
of Arles invefted.. But here the vi€torious career of 
Clovis was flopped by Theodoric king of the Oftro- 


goths, who had overturned the dominion of Odoacer 


in Italy. He had married Abolfleda the fifter of Clo- 
vis, but had alfo given his own daughter in marriage 
to the king of the Vifigoths, and had endeavoured, as 
much as was in his power, to preferve a good under- 
ftanding between the two fovereigns, Finding this 
impoffible, however, and that no bounds could be fet 


to the ambition of Clovis, he fent one of his generals” 


with a powerful army againft him; by whom the 
French monarch was defeated with the lofs of 30,000 
men. By this misfortune Clovis was obliged to raife 
the fiege of Arles with precipitation: however, the 
Franks ftill retained the greateft part of their con- 
quefts, and the province of Aquitain was indiflolubly 
annexed to their empire. 


ad 


In 509, Clovis had the title of Roman conful; by;, Athaae 


Gondebaud no fooner found himfelf at liberty from which means the people of Rome were infenfibly led ed with the: 
his enemies, than he aflembled a powerful army; with to pay a peculiar regard to the French monarchs: andtitle of Re- 
which he advanced towards Vienne, where Godagefil Clovis was now fuppofed to be invefted with a jult* Gow/#/-- 


himfelf refided at that time. The place was garrifon- 
ed by 5000 Franks, and might have made confiderable 
refiftance ; but Gondebaud being admitted through 
the fubterraneous paflage of an aqueduct, maflacred 
moft of the Franks, fent the reft prifoners to the king 
of the Vifigoths, and put Godagefil to death. This 
was quickly followed by the fubmiffion of all the other 
places which had owned the authority of Godagefil : 
and Gondebaud, now thinking himfelf able to refift 
the power of Clovis, fent a meflage to inform him, 
that he muft no longer expect the promifed tribute ; 
and though Clovis was very much mortified with this 
defeGtion, he found himfelf obliged for the prefent to 
put up with the injury, and accept of the alliance and 
military fervice of the king of Burgundy. 

His next expedition was againft the Vifigoths, who 
poflefled confiderable territories on both fides of the 


Pyrenean mountains. His motives for this underta-_ 


king were expreffed in the following fpeech to his no- 
bility when affembled in the city of Paris, which he 
confidered as the capital of his dominions. ‘* It is 
with concern (faid the religious monarch) that I fuffer 
the Arians to-poffefs the moft fertile part of Gaul; 
let us, with the aid of God, march againft them; and 
having conquered them, annex their kingdom to our 
dominions.’”? The nobility approved of the fcheme ; 
and Clovis marched againft a prince for whom he had 
but lately profeffed the greatelt regard, vowing to e- 
re& a church in honour of the holy apoitles, if he fuc- 
ceeded in his enterprife. Alaric the king of the Vi- 
figoths was a young man deftitute of military expe- 
rience, though perfonally brave. He did not there- 
fore hefitate at engaging his antagonift ; but, unable 
to contend with the veteran troops of Clovis, his army 
was utterly defeated on the banks of the Clain, 10 


title to all his conquefts in whatever manner they had 
been acquired. He was folemnly invefted with his new 
dignity in the church of St Martin in the city of 
Tours ; after which he entered the cathedral clothed 
in a purple tunic and mantle, the badges of his office. 
Clovis now proceeded to augment his power by the 
murder of his kinfmen the princes of the Merovingian 


race. Among thofe who perifhed on this occafion. 


were Sigibert king of Cologne, with his fon Cloderic, 


Cararic, another prince whofe dominions have not been: 


accurately pointed out by hiftorians; Ranacaire, who 
governed the prefent diocefe of Cambray ; and Reno- 


mer king of the territory of Maine. All thefe mur-- 
ders, however, were expiated, according to the views: 


of the clergy of thofe times, by the great zeal he ex- 
preffed in the caufe of Chriltianity, and his liberality 
to the church. 


“Clovis died in the year 511, after having reformed: 
and publifhed the Salic laws: a few lines of. which,, 
debarring women from inheriting any part of the Sa-- 
lic lands, have been extended fo far as.to deprive the 
females of the royal family of France of their right of~ 


f{ucceffion to the throne of that kingdom. 
Clovis was buried in the church: of St Peter and 


St Paul, now Genevieve, in the city of Paris, where z7;, downs 


his tomb is ftill to be feen. His dominions were di- nions divi- 


vided among his four fons. Thieri, or Theodoric, the ded among 
his childrens 


eldeft, had the eaftern part of the empire; and, from 
his making the city of Metz his capital, is commonly. 
called the ding of Metz. Clodomir, the eldeft fon by. 
Clotilda, had the kingdom of Orleans; Childebert, 
and Clotaire, who were both infants, had the king- 
doms of Paris and Soiffons, under the tutelage of their 
mother. The prudence of Clotida kept matters quiet 
in all the parts of the empire for eight years; but 

about 
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Clotaire be- 


come: fole 
monarch. 
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about the year 520, a numerous fléet of Danes arrived 
at the mouth of the Meufe ; and their king Cochiliac, 
having landed his forces, began to deftroy the country 
with fire and fword, Againft him Thieri fent his fon 
Theodobert, who defeated the Danith army and navy, 
and killed their king, forcing the reft to retire with 
precipitation. 

In 522, Hermanfroi king of Thuringia, having de- 
ftroyed one of his brethren named Berthaire, and feized 
on his dominions, applied to 'Thieri for affiftance a- 
gaint his other brother Balderic, whom he intended 
‘to treat in the fame manner. In this infamous enter- 
prife Thicri embarked, on condition that he fhould 
have one half of Balderic’s dominions; but after the 
unhappy prince was overcome and killed in battle, 
Hermanfroi feized all his dominions. 'hieri had no 
opportunity of revenging himfelf till the year 5313 
when perceiving the power of the Oftrogoths, whom 
‘he much dreaded, to be confiderably leffened by the 
death of king Theodric, he engaged his brother Clo- 
taire to affit him; and they accordingly entered Thu- 
ringia with two powerful armies. They joined their 
forces as foon as they had pafled the Rhine, and were 
quickly after reinforced by a confiderable body of 
troops under the command of Theodobert. The al- 
lies attacked the army of Hermanfroi, which wasad- 
vantageoufly pofted; and having totally defeated it, he 
was forced to fly from place to place in difguife.. Soon 
after this the capital was taken, and Hermanfroi him- 
felf being invited to a conference by Thieri, was trea- 
cheroufly murdered; after which his extenfive domi- 
nions became feudatory to Thieri. 

In the mean time, Clotilda had excited her children 
to make war on the Burgundians, in order to revenge 
the death of her father Chilperic, whom Gondebaud 
king of Burgundy had caufed to be murdered. Gon- 
debaud was now dead, and had left his dominions to 
his fons Sigifmund and Godemar. Sigifmund’s forces 
were quickly defeated; and he himfelf was foon after 
delivered up by his own fubje&ts to Clodomir, who caufed 
him to be thrown into a pit, where he perifhed mifer- 
ably. By his death Godemar became fole matter of 
Burgundy. Clodomir marched againft him, and de- 
feated him ; but purfuing his viory too eagerly, was 
furrounded by his enemies and flain. After the reduc- 
tion of Thuringia, however, Childebert and Clotaire 
entered the kingdom of Burgundy at the head of a 
powerful army, and in 534 completed the conquett 
of it; in which, according to fome, Godemar was kill- 
ed; according to. others, he retired into Spain, and 
from thence into Africa, 

In 560 Clotaire became fole monarch of France. He 
nad murdered the fons of Clodomir, who was killed in 
Burgundy as above related. ‘hieri and his children 
were dead, as was alfo Childebert; fo that Clotaire was 
fole heir to all the dominions of Clovis. He had five 
fons; and the eldeft of them, named Chramnes, had fome 
time before rebelled againft his father in Auvergne. 
As long as Childebert lived, he fupported the young 
prince; but on his death, Chramnes was obliged to 
implore his father’s clemency. He was at this time 
pardoned; but he foon began to cabal afrefh, and en- 
gaged the count of Bretagne to affit him in another 
rebellion. ‘The Bretons, however, were defeated, and 
roe determined to make his efcape ; but percei- 
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ving that his wife and children were furrounded by his 
father’s troops, he attempted to refcue them. In this 
attempt he was taken prifoner, and with his family 
was thruft into a thatched cottage near the field of 
battle; of which the king was no fooner informed, than 
he commanded the cottage to be fet on-fire, and all 
that were in it perifhed in the flames. 
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Clotaire did not long furvive this cruel execution of The empire 
his fon, but died in 562; and after his death the agin dis 


French empire was divided among his four remaining 
fons, Caribert, Gontran, Sigebert, and Chilperic. — 
The old king made no divifion of his dominions before 
he died, which perhaps caufed the young princes to fall 
out fooner than’they would otherwife havedone. After 
his death, however, they divided the kingdom by lot ; 
when Caribert, the eldeit, had the kingdom of Paris; 
Gontran, the fecond, had Orleans; Sigibert had Metz 
(or the kingdom of Auftrafia) ; and Chilperic had Soif- 
fons. Provence and Aquitaine were poffeffed by all of 
them incommon. The peace of the empire was firft dif- 
turbed in 563 by an invafion of the Abares; a barba- 
rous nation, faid to be the remains of the Hunns 
They entered Thuringia, which belonged to the domi- 
nions of Sigebert ; but by him they were totally des 
feated, and obliged to repafs the Elbe with precipita- 
tion. Sigebert purfued them clofe, but readily con- 
cluded a peace with them on their firft propofals. To 
this he was induced, by hearing that his brother Chil- 
peric had invaded his dominions, and taken Rheims 
and fome other places in the neighbourhood. Againit 
him, therefore, Sigebert marched with his victorious 
army, made himfelf mafter of Soiffons his capital, and 
of the perfon of his eldeft fon Theodobert. He then 
defeated Chilperic in battle; and not only recovered 
the place which he had feized, but conquered the great- 
er part of his dominions: neverthelefs, on the media- 
tion of the other two brothers, Sigebert abandoned all 
his conquetts, fet Theodobert at liberty, and thus re- 
ftored peace to the empire. 

Soon after this, Sigebert married Brunehaut daugh- 
ter to Athanagilde king of the Vifigoths in Spain; and 
in a little time after the marriage, died Caribert king of 
Paris, whofe dominions were divided among his three 
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brethren. In 567 Chilperic married Galfwintha, Brune: tnfamous 
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haut’s eldeft fifter, whom he did not obtain without conduct of 
fome difficulty. Before her arrival, he difmiffed his Chilperic. 


mifirefs called Fredegonde ; a woman of great abilities 
and firmnefs of mind, but ambitious to the higheft de- 
gree, and capable of committing the blackeft crimes 
in order to gratify her ambition. The queen, who 
brought with her immenfe treafures from Spain, and 
made it her whole ftudy to pleafe the king, was for 
fome time entirely acceptable. By degrees, however, 
Chilperic fuffered Fredegonde to appear again at court, 
and was fufpected of having renewed his intercourfe 
with her; which gave fuch umbrage to the queen, 
that the defired leave to return to her own country, 
promifing to leave behind her all the wealth fhe had 
brought. The king, knowing that this would render 
him extremely odious, found- means to diffipate his 
wife’s fufpicions, and foon after caufed her to be pri- 
vately ftrangled, upon which he publicly married Fre- 

degonde. 
Such an atrocious aGtion could not fail of exciting 
the greatelt indignation againft Chilperic. His domi- 
4 nions 
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tions were immediately invaded by Sigebert and Gon- 
tran, who conquered the greateft part of them ; after 
which they fuddenly made peace, Chilperic confenting 
that Brunehaut fhould enjoy thofe places which on his 
marriage he had beftowed upon Galfwintha, viz, Bour- 
deaux, Limoges, Cahors, Bigorre, and the town of 
Bearn, now called Lefcar. 

The French princes, however, did not long conti- 
nue at peace among themfelves. A war quickly enfu- 


ed, in which Gontran and Chilperic allied themfelves’ 


againft Sigebert. The latter prevailed ; and having 
forced Gontran toa feparate peace, feemed determined 
to make Chilperic pay dear for his repeated perfidy and 
infamous condu&t ; when he was affaflinated by a con- 
trivance of Fredegonde, who thus faved’ herfelf and 
Chilperic from the moft imminent danger. Immediate- 
ly on his death, Brunehaut fell into the hands of Chil- 
peric; but Gondebaud, one of Sigebert’s beft gene- 
rals, made his efcape into Auftrafia with Childebert, 
the only fon of Sigebert, an infant of about five years 
of age, who was immediately proclaimed king in room 
of his father. In a fhort time, however, Meroveus, el- 
deft fon to Chilperic, fell in love with Brunehaut, and 
married her without acquainting his father. Chilperic, 
on this news, immediately went to Rouen, where Me- 
roveus and his confort were ; and having feized them, 
fent Brunehaut and her two daughters to Metz, and 
carried Meroveus to Soiffons. Soon after, one of his 
generals being defeated by Gontran, who efpoufed 
Brunehaut’s caufe, Chilperic, in a fit of rage, caufed 
Meroveus to be fhaved and confined in a monattery. 


‘From hence he found means to make his efcape, and 


with great difficulty arrived in Auftrafia, where Brune- 
haut would gladly have-proteéted him : but the jealou- 
fy of the nobles was fo ftrong, that he was forced to 
leave that country ; and being betrayed into the hands 
of his father’s forces, was murdered at the inftigation 
of Fredegonde, as was generally believed. 

The French empire wasat this time divided between 
Gontran king of Orleans, called alfo king of Burgun- 
dy, Chilperic king of Soiffons, and Childebert king of 
Auftrafia. Chilperic found his affairs in a very difagree- 
able fituation. In 579, he hada difpute with Varoc 


count of Bretagne, who refufed to do him homage. 
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Chilperic difpatched a body of troops againft him ; who 
were defeated, and he was then forced to fubmit to a dif- 
honourable peace. His brother and nephew lived in 
ftri& union, and had no reafon to be very well pleafed 
with him. His own fubjeés, being oppreffed with 
heavy taxes, were miferably poor and difcontented. His 
fon Clovis, by a former queen named Andovera, hated 
Fredegonde, and made no fecret of his averfion. To 
add to his embarraf{ment, the feafons were for a long 
time fo unfavourable, that the country was threatened 
with famine and. peftilence at the fame time. The 
king and queen were both attacked by an epidemic 
difeafe which then raged. They recovered: but their 
three fons, Clodobert, Samfon, and Dagobert, died; 
after which, the fight of Clovis became fo difagreeable 
to Fredegonde, that fhe caufed tim'to be murdered, 
and likewife his mother Andovera, left Chilperic’s af- 
feétion for her: fhould return after the tragical death of 
her fon. 

In 583 Chilperic himfelf was murdered by fome un- 
known affaffins, when his dominions were on the point 
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of being conquered by Gontran and Childebert, who 
had entered into a league for that purpofe. After his 
death Fredegonde implored the protetion of Gontran 
for herfelf and her infant fon Clotaire ; which he very 
readily granted, and obliged Childebert to put an end 
to the war. He-found himfelf, however, greatly dif- 
ficulted to keep Fredegonde and Brunehaut in awe; 
for thefe two princeffes having been long rivals and im- 
placable enemies, were continually plotting the de- 
ftru€tion of each other. This, however, he accom- 
plifhed, by favouring fometimes Brunchaut and fome- 
times Fredegonde ; fo that, during his life, neither of 
them durft undertake any thing againft the other. 


5 
On the 28th of March 593, died Gontran, having Death of 
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lived upwards of 60, and reigned 32 years. Childebert Comtrans 


fucceeded to the kingdom without oppofition, but did 
not long enjoy it; he himfelf dying in the year 596, 
and his queen fhortly after. His dominions were di- 
vided between his two fons Theodobert and Thierri ; 
the firft of whom was declared king of Auftrafia, and 
the latter king of Burgundy. As Theodobert ‘was: 
only in the 11th year of his age, and Thierri in his 
1oth, Brunehaut governed both kingdoms with an ab- 
folute {way. Fredegonde, however, took care not to 
let flip fuch a favourable opportunity as was offered her 
by the death of Childebert, and therefore made her- 
{elf miftrefs of Paris and fome other places on the Seine. 
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Upon this Brunehaut fent againft her the beft part of And Fre- 
the forces in Auftrafia, who were totally defeated; but ?¢gonde. 


Fredegonde died before fhe had time to improve her 
victory, leaving her fort Clotaire heir to all her domi- 
nions. 

For fome time Brunehaut preferved her kingdom in 
jpeace; but in the end her own ambition proved her 
ruin. Inftead of inftru€ting Theodobert in what was 
neceffary for a prince to know, fhe took care rather to 
keep him in ignorance, and even fuffered him to marry 
a young and handfome flave of his father’s. The new 
queen was pofleffed of a great deal of affability and 
good-nature; by which means fhe in a fhort time gain- 
ed the affeétion of her hufband fo much, that he readily 


confented to the banifhment of Brunehaut. Upon this PS 
difgrace the fled to Thierri king of Burgundy, in the banifhed, 


year 599. By him the was very kindly received ; and 
inftead of exciting jealoufies or mifunderftandings be- 
tween the two brothers, fhe engaged Thierri to at- 
tempt the recovery of Parisand the other places which 
had been wretted from their family by Fredegonde, 
procuring at the fame time a confiderable body of auxi- 
liaries from the Vifigoths. This meafure was fo ac- 
ceptable to Theodobert, that he likewife raifed a nu- 
merous army, and invaded Clotaire’s dominions in con- 
junction with his brother. A battle enfued, in which 
the forces of Clotaire were totally defeated, and him- 
felf obliged foon after to fue for peace ; which was not 
granted, but on condition of his yielding up the beft 
part of his dominions. 

This treaty was concluded in the year 600; but 
three years afterwards, it was broken by Clotaire. He 
was again attacked by the two brothers, and the war 
carried on with great vigour till the next fpring. At 
this time Thierri having forced Landri, Clotaire’s ger 
neral, to a battle, gave him a total overthrow, in which 
the king’s infant fon Merovieus, whom he had fent a- 
long with Landri, was maflacred; to gratify, as Clo- 
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After this 
victory, Thierri marched direGily to Paris; fully bent 
on the deftruction of his coufiny which now feemed in- 
evitable. This, however, was prevented by Theodo- 
bert; who no fooner heard of the victory gained by 
Thierri, than he became jealous of his fuccefs, and of- 
fered Clotaire fuch terms of peace as he gladly accept- 
ed. he latter having then nothing to fear o+ the 
fide of Auttrafia, quickly compelled Thierri to lilten to 
terms of accommodation alfo.. 

This behaviour of Theodobert greatly provoked his 
brother; and his refentment was highly inflamed by 
Brunehaut, who never forgot her difgrace in being ba- 
nifhed from his court.. A war was therefore commen- 
ced between the two brothers in. 6o5 ; but it was fo 
highly difapproved of by the nobility, that Thier 
found himfelf obliged to put an end to it, ‘The tran- 
quillity which now took place. was again difurbed in 
607, by Theodobert’s fending an embafly to demand 
fome.part of Childebert’s dominions which had been 
added, by the will of that monarch, to thofe of Bur- 
gundy. The nobility of both kingdoms were fo much 
averfe to war, that they.conftrained their kings to con- 
fent to a conference, attended by an equal number of 
troops; but Theodobert, by a feandalous breach of his 
faith, brought double the number, and compelled his 
brother to fubmit to what terms he pleafed. ‘This piece 
of treachery inftantly brought on a war; for Thierri 
was bent on revenge, and bis nobility no longer oppo: 
fed him. It was neceflary, however, to fecure Clotaire 
by a negociation ;. and accordingly a promife was made 
of reftoring thofe parts of his dominions which had 
formetly been taken from hish, provided he would re- 
main quiet, This treaty being finifhed, Thiern en- 


tered Theodobert’s dominions, defeated him in two- 


battles, took him. prifoner, ufed him with the utmoft 
indignity ; and having caufed an infant fon of his to 
be put to death, fent him to his grandmother Brune- 
haut. By her orders he was firft fhaved and confined 
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hated her, and who ufed her in the mok ctuel maanér. 


After having led her about the camp, expofed. to the — 


infults of all who brad the meannefs to infult her, the 


was tied by the l¢g and arm to the tail of an udtamdd Brunchaue: 
horfe, which, fetting off at full fpeed, quickly dathed Put to 4 


cruel deathg 


out her brains. After this her mangled body was ré- 
duced to afhes, which were afterwards interred ia thie 
abbey of St Martin at Autun. 

Thus in the year 613, Clotatre became fole monarch 
of France ; ahd quietly enjoyed his’ kingdom till his 
death, which happened in 628. He was fuicceeded by 
Dagobert ; who proved a great and powerful prince, 
and raifed the kingdom of France to a high degree of 
fplendor. Dagobert was fucceeded by his fons Sige- 
bert and Clovis; the former of whom had the kingdom 
of Auftrafia, and the latter that of Burgundy. Both 
the kings were minors at the time of thtir acceffion to 
the throne, which gave am opportunity to the mayors. 
of the palace (the higheft officers under the crown) to. 
ufurp the whole authority. Sigebert died in 640, af- 
ter a fhort reign of one year; leaving behind him an 
infant fon named Dagobert, whom he ftrongly recom- 
mended to the care of Grimoalde, his mayor of the pa- 
lace. The minifter caufed Dagobert to be immediate- 
ly proclaimed king, but did not long fuffer him to enr 
joy that honour. He had not the cruelty, however,, 
to put him to death; but fent him to a monaftery in 
one of the Weftern iflands of Scotland; and then, gre. 
ving out that he was dead, advanced his own fon Chil 
debert to the throne... Childebert was expelled by Clo- 
vis king of Burgundy; who placed on the throne 
Childeric, the fecond fon of Sigebert. Clovis. died: 
foon after the revolution, and was fucceeded in his. 
dominions by his fon Clotaire; who died. ina fhort 
time, without iffue. He was fucceeded by his brother 
Childeric ; who, after a fhort reign, was murdered with 
his queen, at that time big with child, and am infant 
fon named Dagobert ; though another, named Daniel, 
had the good luck to efcape. . 
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The affairs of the French were now im thé moft des Miferable | 

plorable fituation: The primces of the Merovingian fituation of 
race had been for fome time entirely deprived of their *™0¢¢- 


ia a monaftery ; but afterwards, fearing left he fhould 
make his efcape, fhe caufed him to be put to death.— 


Clotaire, in the mean time, thought that the beft me- 
In 


thod of making Thierri keep his word was to feize on 
thofe places whith he had promifed to reftore to him, 
before his return from the war with Theodobert. This 
he accordingly did; and Thierri no fooner heard of his 
having done fo, than he fent him a meflage requiring 
him tg withdraw his forces, and, in cafe of his refufal, 
declared war. Clotaire was prepared. for this ; and 
accordingly affembied all. the forces in. his dominions, 
in order to give him a proper reception. But before 
Thierri could reach his enemies, he was feized with a 
dyfentery ; of which he died in the year 612, having 
jived 26 years, and reigned ‘17. 

' Qn the death of Thierri, Brunehaut. immediately 
eaufed his eldeft fon, named Sigifbert, then in the roth 
year of his age, to be proclaimed king. _ It is probable 
that fhe intended to have governed in his name with 
an abfolute {way ; but Clotaire did not give her time 
to difcover her intentions: Having great intelligence 
in Auftrafia and Burgundy, and knowing that the no- 
bility in both kingdoms were difaffeed to Brunehaut, 
he declared war againft her; and fhe being betrayed 
by her generals, fell into the hands of her enemies. 
Clotaire gave her up to the nobles 3 who: generally 


power by their officers called mayors of the palace. 
Auftrafia the adminiftration had been totally engrofled 
by Pepin and his fon Grimaulde ; while Archambaud 
and Ebroin did. the fame in Neuitria and Burgundy. 
On the reunion of Neuftria and Burgundy to the ret 
of the French dominions, this minifter ruled with fuch 
a defpotie fway, that the nobility of Auftrafa. were: 
provoked to a revolt; eleCting for their dukes two: 
chiefs named Martin and Pepin. The forces of the con- 
federates, however, were defeated by Ebroin; and. 
Martin having furrendered on a promife of fafety, was: 
treacheroufly put to death. Pepin loft no time in res 
cruiting his fhattered forces; but before he had any 
occafion to try his fortune a fecond. time in the field of 
battle, the aflaffination of Ebroin delivered him frem all 
apprehenfions from that quarter. After his.death Pe- 
pin carried every thing before him,. overthrew the royal: 
army under the command of the new minilter Bertaire 5. 
and, having got poffefion of the capital, caufed him- 
felf to.be declared mayor of the palace ;. in which fta- 
tion he continued to govern with an abfolute {way dus 
ring the remainder of his life. ee ee 

Pepin (who had got the furname 


of Herjfal fons 


his. 
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his palace on the Meufe) died in the year 714, having 
enjoyed unlimited power for 26 years. He appointed 
his grandfon Theudobalde, then only fix years of age, 
to fyeceed him in his poft of mayer of the palace. 'T'his 
happened during the reign of Dagobert already men- 
tioned; but this prince had too much fpirit to fuffer 
himfelf to be deprived of his authority by an infant. 
The adherents of the young mayor were defeated in 
battle, and this defeat was foon followed by his death. 
Charles, however, the illegitimate fon of Pepin, was 
now raifed to the dignity of duke by the Auftrafians, 
and by his great qualities feemed every way worthy of 
that honour. The murder of Dagobert freed him 
from a powerful opponent 3 and the young king Chil- 
peric, who after Dagobert’s death was brought from a 
cloyfter to the. throne, could by no means cope with 
fuch an experienced antagonift. On the 1gth of March 
717, Charles had the good fortune to furprife the 


royal camp as he paffed through the foreft-of Arden ;. 


and foon after a battle enfued, in which the king’s for- 
ces were entirely defeated. On this Chilperic entered 
into an alliaace with Eudes duke of Aquitaine, whofe 
friendfhip he purchafed by the final ceffion of all the 
country which Eudes had feized for himfelf. Chatles, 
however, having-placed on the throne another of the 
royal family named C/otaire, advanced againft Chilperic 
and his aflociate, whom he entirely defeated near Soif- 
fons. After this difafter, udes, defpairing of fuccefs, 
delivered up Chilperic into the hands of his antagonitft; 
after having ftipulated for bimfelf the fame terms which 
had been formerly granted him by the -captive mo- 
narch. ‘8 

Charles now advanced to the fummit of power, treat- 
ed Chilperic with great. refpeét; and, onthe death of 
Clotaire, caufed hun to be proclaimed king of Auttra- 
fia; by which, however, his own power was not in the 
lcaft diminifhed: and from this time the authority of 
the kings of France became merely nominal; and fo 
inactive and indolent were they accounted, that hifto- 
rians have beftowed upon them the epithet of faineans, 
i.e lazy or idle.’”’? Charles, however, had ftill one 
competitor to contend with. This was Rainfroy, who 
had been appointed mayor of the palace; and who 
made fuch a vigorous refiftance, that Charles was obli- 
ged to allow him the peaceable pofleffion of the country 
of Anjou. No fooner, however, had Charles thus fet 
himfelf at liberty from domettic enemies, than he was 
threatened with deftruGion from foreign nations. The 
Suevians, Frifons, and Alemanni, were fucceflively en- 
countered and defeated. Eudes alfo, who had perfi- 
dioufly broken the treaties to which he had bound him- 
felf, was twice repulfed; after which Charles invaded 
Aguitain, and obliged the treacherous duke to heark- 
entoreafon. This was fearce accomplifhed, when he 
found himfelf engaged with a more formidable enemy 
than any he had yet encountered. The Saracens, ha- 
ving over-run great part of Afia, now turned their vic- 
torious arms weftward, and threatened Europe with total 
fubjection. Spain had already received the yoke; and 
having paffed the Pyrenees, they next invaded France, 
appearing in valt numbers under the walls of Thouloufe. 
Here they were encountered and defeated by Eudes 
but this proved only a partial check. The barbarians 
once more pafling the Pyrences, entered France with 
fuch a powerful army, that Eudes was no longer able 
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to refift. He encountered them indeed with his accu- Pratce, 


ftomed valour ; but being foreed to yield to fuperior 
power, he folicited the proteGtion and affiftance of 
Charles. Qnthis occafion the latter, on account of his 
valour and perfonal trength, acquired the name of AZar- 
tel, i. e. ** the hammer,” alluding to the violence of the 


ftrokes he beftowed’on'his enemies*. Three hundred and * See _4ra- 


feventy-five thoufand of the Infidels, among whom was 
the commander Abderahman himfelf, are faid to have 
perithed in the battle; notwithftanding which they foon 
made another irruptidn : bat in this they were attend- 
ed with no better fuecels, being again defeated by 
Charles; who by fo many victories eftablifhed his power 
Having again defeated 
the Frifons, and with his own hand killed their duke, 
he afflumed the fovereignty of the dominions of Eudes 
after his.deceafe, referving to himfelf the claim of ho- 
mage, which he ought to have yielded to Thierri his 
lawful fovereign. At laft his fame grew fo great, that 
he was chofen by pope Gregory IL]. for’ his protector. 
He offered to fhake off the yoke of the Greek empe- 
ror, and to inveft Charles with the dignity of Roman 
conful; fending him at the fame time the keys of the 
tomb of St Peter; but while this negeciation was go- 
ing on fuccefsfully, the pope, the emperor, and Charles 


Martel himfelf died. After his death, which happen- vey dis 
a- 

enn the 

fons of 


ed in the year 741, his dominions were divided among 
his three fons, Carloman, Pepin, and Grippon, accord- 
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ing to the difpofition he had made in his life-time. . By Charics, 


this Carloman, the eldeft, had Auftrafia; Pepin, the fe- 
cond, Neuftria and Burgundy; while Grippon, the 
third, had only fome lands affigned him in France; by 
which he was fo much difpleafed, that the tranquillity 
of the empire was foon difturbed, With the afliftance 
of his mother Sonnechilde he feized- on the city of 
Laon, where he endured a violent fiege. In the end, 
however, he was obliged to fubmit; Sonnechilde was 
put into a monattery, and Grippon imprifoned in a 
caftle at Arden, The two brothers, having thus freed 
theimfelves from their domeftic enemy, continued to go- 
vern the empire with uninterrupted harmony; but 
their tranquillity was fon difturbed by the intrigues of 
Sonnechilde. That enterprifidg and ambitious woman 
had negociated a marriage between Odilon duke of 
Bayaria and Hiltrude the filter of the two princes, 
This was no fooner accomplifhed than Odilon, inftiga- 
ted by Sonnechilde, and alarmed at the growing power 
of the two princes, entered into an alliance with Theo- 
dobald duke of the Alemanni and Theodoric duke of 
the Saxons ; who having aflembled a formidable army, 
advanced diretly againft the princes. They pofted 
themfelyes in an advantageous manner, with the river 
Lech in their front; but Carloman and Pepin, pafling 
the river at different fords in the night-time, attacked 
the camp of the allies with great vigour. The engage. 
ment continued doubtful for five hours ; but at laft the 


entrenchments were forced on all fides, the Bavarians | 


aid Saxons entirely routed, and the vanquifhed dukes 
obliged to fubmit to the clemency of the vi@ors, Du- 
ring their abfence on this expedition, Hunalde, whom 
Charles Martel had appointed duke of Aquitain, ha- 
ving likewife entered into a confederacy with Odilon, 
pafled the Loire, ravaged the open country, and burnt 
the magnificent cathedral of the city of Chartres. The 
two princes, however, having returned with their vic- 
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France. torious army, Hunalde found, himfelf obliged to re- 
‘y= treat : and even this availed him but little; for the 
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Franks entering the duchy of Aquitain, committed 
fuch devaftations, that Hunalde in defpair refigned his 
dominions to his fon, and retired into aconvent. This 
event was foon followed by a fimilar refignation of Car- 
loman, notwithftanding the uninterrupted fuccefs he had 
met with. He fuddenly took the refolution of retiring 
into a convent, and perfifted in his defign, notwithftand- 
ing the intreaties of Pepin, who, to appearance at leatt, 
did all he could to diffuade him. 

By the refignation of Carloman, which happened in 
the year 746, Pepin was left fole-maiter of France ; 
and in this exalted ftation he acquitted himfelf in fuch 
a manner as has juftly rendered his name famous to po- 
flerity. One of the firft ats of his new adminiftration 
was to releafe his brother Grippon from prifon: but 
that treacherous prince had no fooner regained his h- 
berty, than he again excited the Saxons to take up arms. 
His enterprife, however; proved unfuccefsful; the 
Saxons were defeated, their: duke Theodoric taken, 
and his fubje&s obliged to fubmit to the will of the 
conqueror; who upon this occafion caufed them make 
a profeffion of the Chriftian religion... Grippon then 
fled to Hiltrude, his half-fiher, whofe hufband Odilon 
was now dead, and had left an infant fon named Taff- 
lon. He met with a favourable reception from her ; 
but, with his ufual treachery, feized both her and her 
fon by the affiftance of an army of malcontent Franks, 
whom he had perfuaded to join him. His next ftep 
was to affume the fovereignty and ‘title of duke of Ba- 
varia ; but being driven from the throne by Pepin, he 
was obliged to implore his clemency, which was once 
more granted. All thefe misfortunes, however, were 
not yet fufficient to cure Grippon of his turbulence 
and ambition: He once more endeavoured to excite dif- 
turbances in the court of Pepin; but being finally de- 
tected and baffled, he was obliged to take refuge in A- 
quitain. 

Pepin havi 


ng now fubdued all his foes both foreign 
and domeftic, began to think of affuming the title of 
hing, after having fo long enjoyed the regal power. His 
wifhesin this refpe€t were quite agreeable to thofe of 


the nation in general. The nobility, however, were 
bound by an oath of allegiance to Childeric the nomi- 
nal monarch at that time; and this oath could not be 
difpenfed with but by the authority of the pope. Am- 
baffadors for this purpofe were therefore difpatched 
both from Pepin and the nobility to pope Zachary, the 
reigning pontiff. His holinefs replied, that it was law- 
ful to transfer the regal dignity from hands incapable 
of maintaining it to thofe who had fo fuccefsfully pre- 
ferved it ; and that the nation might unite in the fame 
perfon the authority and title of ing. On this the 
unfortunate Childeric was degraded from his dignity, 
fhaved, and confined in a monaftery for life; Pepin af- 
fumed the title of £ing of France, and the line of Clovis 
was finally fet afide. 
This revolution took place in the year 751. The at- 
tention of the new monarch was firft claimed by a 
revolt of the Saxons; but they were foon reduced to 
fubjeCtion, and obliged to pay an additional tribute : 
and daring his expedition againft them, the king had 
the fatisfation of getting rid of his reftlefs and trea- 
cherous competitor Grippon. This turbulent prince, 
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having foon become weary of refiding at the court of France. 
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Aquitain, determined to efcape from thence, and put 
himfelf under the proteGtion of Aftolphus king of. the: 
Lombards; but he was killed in attempting to force a: 
pafs on the confines of Italy. Pepin in the mean time 
continued to pufh his good fortune. -The. fubmiffion 
of the Saxons was foon followed by the reduction of 
Brittany ; and that by the recovery of Narbonne from 
the Infidels. His next exploit was the protection of 
pope Stephen IIT. againft Aftolphus the king of the 
Lombards, who had feized on the exarchate of Ra- 
venna, and infifted on being acknowledged king of 
Rome. ‘The pope, unable to contend with fuch a 
powerful rival, halted to crofs the Alps and implore 
the protection .of Pepin, who received him with all the 
re{pect due to his charaéter. He was lodged in the 
abbey of St Dennis, and attended by the king in per- 
fon during a dangerous ficknefs with which he was 
feized. On his recovery Stephen folemnly placed the 
diadem on the head of his benefactor, beftowed the 
regal un¢tion on his fons Charles and Carloman, and. 
conferred on, the three princes the title of patrician of 
Rome. In return for thefe honours Pepin .accompa- 
nied the pontiff into-Italy at the head of a powerful 
army. Attolphus, unable to withftand fuch a power-. 
ful antagonift, fhut himfelf.up in Pavia, where he was 
clofely befieged by the Franks, and obliged to renounce: 
all pretenfions to the fovereignty of Rome, as well as 
to reftore the city and exarchate of Ravenna, and 
{wear to the obfervance of the treaty. No fooner was 
Pepin gone, however, than Aftolphus broke the treaty 
he had juft ratified with fuch folemnity. The pope 
was again reduced to diltrefs, and again applied to Pe- 
pin. He now fent him a pompous epiftle in the ftyle 


_and character of St Peter himfelf ;. which fo much. in- 


flamed the zeal of Pepin, that he inftantly fet out for 
Italy, and compelled Aftolphus a fecond time to fub- 


-mit to his terms, which were now rendered more fe- 


vere by the impofition of an annual tribute. Pepin. 
next made a tour to Rome; but finding that his pre- 


fence-there gave great uneafinefs both to the Greeks 


and to the pope himfelf, he thought proper to finifh 
his vifit in a fhort time. Soon after his return Aftol- 
phus died, and his dominions were ufurped by his ge- 
neral Didier ; who, however, obtained the papal fanc- 
tion for what he had done, and was recognifed as law- 
ful fovereign: of the Lombards in the year 756. 

Pepin returned to France in triumph; but the peace 
of his dominions was foon difturbed by the revolt of 
the Saxons, who always bore the French yoke with 
the utmoft impatience.. Their prefent attempts, how- 
ever, proved equally unfuccefsful with thofe they had 
formerly made ; being obliged to fubmit and purchafe 
their pardon not only by a renewal of their tribute, but 
by an additional fupply of 300 horfe. But while the 
king was abfent on this expedition, Vaifar duke of 
Aquitain took the-opportunity of ravaging Burgundy, 
where he carried his devaftations as far as Chalons. 
Pepin foon returned, and entering the. dominions of 
Vaifar, committed fimilar devaitations, and would 
probably have reduced the whole territory of Aqui- 
tain, had he not been interrupted by the hoftile pre- 
parations of his nephew Taffilon the duke of Bavaria. 
The king, however, contented himfelf at prefent with 
fecuring his frontiers by a chain-of pofts, againft any 
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invafion; after which he refumed his enterprife on the 
dominions of Vaifar. The latter at firft attempted to 
impede the progrefs of his antagonift by burning and 
laying wafte the country; but finding this to no pur- 
pofe, he determined to try his fortune in an engage- 
ment. Victory declared in favour of Pepin; but 
he refufed to grant a peace upon any terms. The 
French monarch advanced to the banks of the Ga- 
ronne ; while Vaifar was abandoned by his ally the 
duke of Bavaria, and even by his own fubjeéts. In 
this diftrefs he retired with a band of faithful followers 
into the country of Saintonge, where he defended him- 
f,)f as long as poffible, but was at laft deprived both of 
his crown and life by the victor. 

Thus the duchy of Aquitain was once more annex- 
ed to the crown of France; but Pepin had fearce time 
to indulge himfelf with a view of his new conquett 
when he was feized with a flow fever, which put an 
end to his life in the year 768, the 54th of his age, 
and 17th of his reign. He was of a fhort ftature, 
whence he had the furname of Le Bref, or the Short; 
but his great a¢tions juftly intitled him to the charac- 
ter of an hero; though under the fucceeding reign his 
own fame feemed to have been entirely forgot, and on 
his tomb was only infcribed, ‘* Here lies the father of 
Charlemagne.” 

Pepin was fucceeded in his authority by his two 
fons Charles and Cailoman; to whom with his dying 
breath he bequeathed his dominions. They continued 
to reign jointly for fome time ; but the active and en- 
terprifing f{pirit of Charles gave fuch umbrage to the 
weak and jealous Carloman, that he regarded him with 
envy, and wason the point of coming to an open rup- 
ture with him, when he himfelf was taken off by 
death, and thus the tranquillity of the empire was pre- 
ferved. 

The firft military enterprile of Charles was againft 
Hunalde, the old duke of Aquitain ; who leaving the 
monaftery where he had refided upwards of 20 years, 
affumed the royal title, and was joyfully received 
by his fubjeéts, already weary of the French yoke. 
Charles took the field with the utmoft expedition, and 
with difficulty prevailed upon his brother Carloman, 
who was then alive, to join him with his forces. But 
the juntion was fearce effeGted, when Carloman with- 
drew his forces again, and left his brother to carry on 
the war in the beft manner he could. Charles, though 
thus deferted, did not hefitate at engaging the enemy; 
and having overthrown them in a great battle, Hu- 
nalde was obliged to fly to the territories of Lupus 
duke of Gafcony. Charles quickly fent an embafly de- 
manding the fugitive prince ; and Lupus, not daring 
to difobey the orders of fuch a powerful monarch, 
yielded up the unfortunate Hunalde, who was inftant- 
ly caft into prifon, from which, however, he after- 
wards made his. efeape. 

The death of Carloman, which happened in the year® 


Charles the 771, left Charles fole matter of France; but the revolt 


Great- 


of the Saxons involved him. in a feries of wars from 
which he did not extricate himfelf for 33 years. Thefe 
had long been tributaries to the French, but frequently 
revolted ; and now, when freed from the terror of Pe- 
pin’s arms, thought they had a right to fhake off the 
yoke altogether. Charles entered their country with 
a powerful army; and having defeated them ina num- 
i 
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ber of fmall engagements, advanced towards Erefbourg Franee. 
near Paderborn, where they had their capital poft, and “""V""™ 
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where was the image of their god Irminful, reprefent- 
ed as a man completely armed, and ftanding on a co~ 
lumn. The Saxons made an obftinate defence, but 
were at laft obliged to fubmit.; and Charles employed 
his army three days in demolifhing the monuments of 
idolatry in this place ; which fo much difheartened the 
whole nation, that for the prefent they fubmitted to 
fuch terms ashe pleafed to impofe; and which were 
rendered eafier than they probably would have been, 
by the news which Charles now received from Italy. 
He had concluded a marriage with the daughter of 
Didier king of the Lombards; but this had been dif- 


-folved by the Pope, who reproached the Lombards 


with the firft ftain of the leprofy. Thus all friendthip 
was diffolved betwixt Didier and Charles; and as the 
Lombard monarchs feem to have hada kind of natural. 
enmity towards the popes, it is not furprifing that it 
fhould now break out with uncommon fury. Didier 
having feized and frighted to death Pope Stephen IV.. 
ufed his utmoft endeavours to reduce -his fucceffor 
Adrian I. to a flate of entire dependance on himfelf.. 
Adrian applied.to the French monarch, the ufual re- 
fource of the pontiffs in thofe days. Charles was very 
willing to grant the neceffary affiftance, but the nobi- 
lity were averfe to an Italian war; fo that he was obli- 
ged to aét with great circumfpection. Several embaf- 
fies were therefore fent to Didier, entreating him to re- 
ftore to the pope thofe places which he had taken frony 
him, and at laft even offering him a large fum of money: 
if he would do fo; but this propofal being rejected, 
he obtained the confent of his nobility to make war 
on the Lombards. Didier difpofed his troops in fuclr 
a manner, that the officers of Charles are faid to have 
been unanimoufly of opinion that it would be impof- 
fible to force a paflage.. This, however, was accom- 
plifhed, either through the fuperior flxll of Charles, 
according to fome hiftorians, or a panic which feized, 
the Lombard foldiers, according to others; after which, 
Didier, with the old duke of Aquitain, who had efca- 
ped from his prifon, and taken refuge at his court, 
fhut themfelves up in Pavia. Adalgife, the only fon 
of the Lombard monarch, with the widow and chil- 
dren of Carloman, fled to Verona. That city was im- 
mediately invefted by the conqueror, and in a fhort 
time obliged to fubmit. Adalgife had the good luck 
to ef{cape to Conftantinople, but we are not informed, 
what became of Carloman’s widow and childrens 
Charles, after paying a fhort vifit to Rome, returned: 
to the fiege of Pavia.. The place was vigoroufly de- 
fended, until famine and peltilence obliged the inhabi- 
tants to implore the clemency of Charles. Hunalde. 
fell a-facrifice. to his own obftinacy in .oppofing the 
intention of the people; Didier was taken prifoner and. 
carried into France ; but we are not informed of his 
fate afterwards. His kingdom, however, was totally 
diffolved, and Charles was crowned king of Lombardy: 
at Milan in the year 774. 

Having received the oaths of allegiance from his 
new fubjects, Charles fet out for Saxony, the inhabi- 
tants of which had again revolted, and recovered Eref- 
bourg their capital. The king foon recovered this 
important poft ; but a detachment of his army being 
cut off, and new-troubles arifing in Italy, he was oblix 

ged 
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only ftrengthened the fortifications ef Erefbourg, and 
left a fufficient gartrifon in the place, he fet out for 
- Italy, which was all in commotion through the in- 
trigues of the emperor of the Eaft, and Adalgife the 
fon of Didier. The prefence of Charles reftored tran- 
quillity in that quarter; but in the mean time, the 
Saxons having taken Erefbourg and deftroyed the for- 
tifications, threatened to annihilate the French power 
in that quarter. On the king’s return, he found them 
employed in the fiege of Sigebourg. His fudden ar- 
rival ftruck the barbarians with fuch terror, that they: 
inftantly {ued for peace ; which the king once more 
granted, but took care to fecure their obedience by a 
chain of forts along the river Lippe, and repairing the 
fortifications of Erefbourg.’ An aflembly of the Saxon 
chiefs was held at Paderborn; and a promife was made, 
that the nation fhould embrace the Chriitian religion: 
after which the king fet out on an expedition to Spain 
in the year 778. 

This new enterprife was undertaken at the requeft 
of Ibunala, the Moorifh fovereign of Saragoffa, wha 
had been driven from his territory. He was reftored, 
however, by the prowefs of Charles, who reduced the 
cities of Pampluna and Saragoffla. He reduced alfo 
the city of Barcelona, and the kingdoms of Navarre 
and Arragon; but on his return, he met with a fe- 
vere check from the Gafcons, who attacked and de- 
feated the rear-guard of his army with great flaughter 
as they pafled the Pyrenean mountains. This engage- 
ment, which feems to imply fome defed& in the pru- 
dence or military {kill of Charles, has been much cele- 
brated among romance writers, on account of the death 
of Roland)a famous warrior. 

Next year, 779, he paid a vifit to Italy with his two 
fons Carloman and Louis. Having pafled the winter 
at Pavia, he entered Rome next fpring amidft the ac- 
clamations of the inhabitants. Here, in the 39th year 
of his age, he divided his dominions in prefence of the 
pope betwixt his two fons Carloman and Lonis. The 
former, who now took the name of Pepin, had Lom- 
bardy; the latter Aquitain. Having then received 
the fubmiffion of Taffilon duke of Bavaria, he fet out 
for Saxony, where he took a moft fevere revenge on 
the people of that country for the many treacheries 
they had been guilty of. The prefent revolt was 
chiefly owing to a chief named Witikind, who had 
twice before fled from the victorious arms of Charles, 
and taken refuge at the court of Denmark. Return- 
ing from thence in the king’s abfence, he roufed his 
eountrymen to a¢tion, while the generals of Charles, 
difagreeing among themfelves, neglected to take the 
proper methods for repelling the enemy. In confe- 
quence of this, they were entirely defeated on the banks 
of the Wefer in the year_782. Charles arrived in 
time to prevent the total deftruGtion of his people, 
and direétly penetrated into the heart of the country. 
Witikind, unable to refift his antagonift, once more 
fled into Denmark; but.4500 of his followers perifhed 
at once by the hands of the executioner. An univer- 
fal infurreGtion was the confequence of this unheard-of 
eruelty ; and ‘though during three years the French 
monarch was conttantly fuccefsful in the field, he found 
it impoflible by any force whatever to fubdue the 
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{pirit of the people. At laft therefore he was obliged’ Francey 


to have recourfe to negociation. Witikind and feve- 
ral other chiefs were invited to ‘an interview; where 
Charles reprefented to them in fuch ftrong colours the’ 
ruin which muft neceffarily enfue to their country by 
perfifting ob{tinately in oppofition to him, that they 
were induced not only to perfuade their countrymen 
finally to fubmit, but to embrace the Chriftian re- 
ligion. 

Charles having thus brought his affairs in Saxony 
to an happy conclufion, turned his arms againft Tafi- 
lon duke of Bavaria, who had underhand fupported 
thé Saxons in their revolt. Having entered his con, 
try with a powerful army in the year 787, he made 
fuch rapid advances, that the total deftruction of Taf- 
filon feemed inevitable. Charles had advanced as far 
as the river Lech, when Taffilon privately entered his 
camp, and threw himfelf at his feet. The king had 
compaffion on his faithlefs kinfman on feeing him in 
this abjeét pofture ; but no fooner did the traitor find 
himfelf at liberty, than he fiwed up the Hunng, the 
Greck emperor, and the fugitive Adalgife, againit the 
king. He fomented alfo the difcoutents of the fac~ 
tious nobles of Aquitain aad Lombardy ; but his fub- 
jects, fearing leaft thefe intrigues fhould involve them 
in deftruétion, made a difcovery of the whole te 
Charles. Taffilon, ignorant of this, entered the diet 
at Ingelheim, not fufpecting any danger, but was ia- 
Rantly arrefted by order of the French monarchy Be- 
ing brought to atrial; the proofs of his guilt were fo 
apparent, that he was condemned to lefe his head; 
the punithment, however, was afterwards mitigated te 
perpetual confinement in a monaftery, and the duchy 
of Bavaria was annexed to the dominions of Charles, 

The Hunns and other enemies of the French mo- 
narch continued to profecute their enterprifes without 
regarding the fate of their affociate Taffilon. Their 
attempts, however, only ferved to enhance the famé 
of Charles. He defeated the Hunns in Bavaria, 
and the Greek emperor in Italy; obliging the latter 
to renonnce for ever the fortune of Adalgife. The: 
Hunns, not difheartened by their defeat, continuing to 
infeft the French dominions, Charles entered their 
country at the head of a formidable army ; and having 
forced their entrenchments, penetrated as far as Raak 
on the Danube, but was compelled by an epidemie 
diftemper to retire before he had finithed his congue. 
He was no fooner returned to his own dominions, than 
he had the mortification to be informed, that his eldeft 
fon Pepin had confpired againit his fovereignty and 
life. ‘The plot was difcovered by a prieft who had 
accidentally fallen afleep in a church where the con- 
{pirators were aflembled. Being awakened by their 
voices, he overheard them confulting on the proper 
meafures for completing their purpofe ; on which he 
inftantly fet out for the palace, and fummoned the mo- 
aarch from his bed to inform him of the guilt of his 
fon. Pepin was feized, but had his life fpared, tho’ 
condemned to expiate his offences by {pending the re- 
mainder of his days in ‘a monaftery. 


Charles was no fooner freed from this danger than 
he was again called to arms by a revolt of the Saxons 
on the one hand, while a formidable invafion of the 
Moors diftreffed him on the other ; the Hunns at the 
fame time renewing their depredations on his domi- 

nions, 
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France. ions. The king did not at prefent make war againtt 
“—y-~ the Moors; probably forefeeing that they would be 
called off by their Chriftian. enemies in Spain. ‘This 
accordingly happened; the victories of Alonfo the. 

Chafte obliged them to leave France; after which 
Charles marched 1m perfon to attack the Saxons and 
Hunns. The former confented again to receive the 
Chniftian religion, but were likewife obliged to deliver 

up a third part of their army to be difpofed of at the 

king’s pleafure ; but the Hunns defended themfelves 

with incredible vigour. Though often defeated, their 

love of hberty was altogether invincible; fo that the 

war was not terminated but by the death of the king, 


and an almoft total deftruétion of the people: only one’ 


tribe could be induced to acknowledge the authority 
of the French monarch. 

Thefe exploits were finifhed betwixt the years 793 
and 798; after which Charles invaded and fubdued the 
land. of Majorca and Minorca; which the diffenfions 
of the Moorith chiefs gave him an opportunity of 
doing. The fatisfaion he felt from this new con- 
queft, however, was foon damped by the troubles which 
broke out in Italy. After the death of pope Adrian, 
his nephew afpired to the papal dignity ; but a prieft 
named Leo being preferred, the difappointed candi- 
date determined.on revenge. He managed matters fo 
well, that his defigns were concealed for four years. 
At lait, on the day of a proceffion, a furious affault was 
made on the perfon of Leo. The unfortunate pon- 
tiff was left for dead on the ground; but having with 
difficulty recovered, and made his efeape to the Vati- 
ean, lie was proteéted by the duke of Spoleto, at that: 


time general of the French forces. His caufe was. 


warmly efpoufed by Charles, who invited him to his 
eamp at Paderborn in Weftphalia; whence he difpatch- 


ed him with a numerous guard to’ Rome, promifing. 


foou after to vifit that metropolis, and redrefs all grie- 
vances. His attention for the prefent, however, was 
ealied by the defcents of the Normans on the maritime 
provinces of his dominions; fo that he was obliged to 
defer the promifed affitance for fome time longer. 
Having conftruéted forts at the mouths of mott of the 
navigable rivers, and further provided for the defence 
of his territories, by inflituting a regular militia, and 
appointing proper fquadrons to cruife againft the in- 
vaders, he fet out for the fourth and laft time ona 


28 journey to Rome. - Here he was received with the 
He is higheft poffible honours. Iseo was allowed to clear 
“fine of bimfelf by oath of the crimes laid to his charge by his 
Dic welt. enemies, while his accufers were fent into exile. On 


the feftival of Chriftmas, in the year 800, after Charles 
had made his appearance in the cathedral of St Peter, 
| and affifted devoutly at mafs, the pope fuddenly put a 
crown on his head ; and the place inftantly refounded 
with acclamations of “ Long life to Charles the Au- 
gult, erowned by the hand of Gop! Long life and 
victory to the great and pacific emperor of the Ro- 
mans!’ His body was then confecrated and anointed 
with royal unétion ; and after being conduéted to a 
throne, he was treated with all the refpeét ufually paid 
to the ancient Cefars ; from this time alfo being ho- 
noured with the title of Charlemagne, or Charles the 
Great. In private converfation, however, he ufually 
protefted, that he was ignorant of the pope’s intention 
at this time; and that, had he known it, he would have 
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difappointed him by his abfence: but thefe protefta- 
tions were not generally believed; and the care he took 
to have his new title acknowledged by the eaftern em- 
perors, evidently fhowed how fond he was of it. 
Charles, now -raifed to the fupreme dignity in the’ 
welt, propofed to unite in himfelf the whole power of 
the frft Roman emperors, by marrying Irene the em-’ 
prefs of the eait. But in this he was difappointed by 
the marriage of that princefs by Nicephorus; however, 
the latter acknowledged his new dignity of Auguttus, 
and the boundaries of the two empires were amicably 
fettled. Charles was further gratified by the refpeét 
paid him by the great Haroun Al-Rathid, caliph of 
the Saracens, who yielded to him the facred city of 
Jerufalem, and holy fepulchre there. | But in the mean 
time his empire was threatened with the invafion of a 
very formidable enemy, whom even the power of Charles: 
would have found it hard to refit. Thefe were the 
Normans, at this time under the government of God- 
frey a celebrated warrior, and who by their adventurous 
fpirit, and fkill in maritime affairs, threatened all the 
weflern coafts of Europe with defolation. From 
motives of mutual convenience a tranfitory peace was’ 
eltablifhed,; and Charles made ufe of this interval to 
fettle the final diftribution of his dominicns. Aqui- 
tain and Gafcony, with the Spanith march, were affiga- 
ed to his fon Louis; Pepin had Italy confirmed to 
him ; and to this was added the greateft part of Ba- 
varia, with the country now poffeffed by the Grifons. 
Charles the eldeft had Neuftria, Auftrafta, and Thu-’ 
ringia, The donation was fuppofed to be rendered. 
more authentic by the fanction of the pope. This di- 
vifion, however, had fcarce taken place,’ when the 
princes were all obliged to defend their dominions by 
force of arms. Louis and Pepin were attacked by the 
Saracens, and Charles by the Sclavonians. All thefe 
enemies were defeated ; but while Charles hoped to. 
fpend the fhort remainder of his life in tranquillity, he 
was once more called forth to martial exertions by the 
hoftile behaviour of Godfrey the Norman leader. 


France, 
=~ ad 


-Charles fent him a meflage of defiance, which was re- 


turned in the fame flyle by Godfrey: but the former, 
by artfully fomenting divifions among the northern 
powers, prevented for a while the threatened danger 3 


but, thefe difturbances being quelled, the Normans re- 


newed their depredations, and Charles was obliged. to 
face them in the field. An engagement, however, 
was prevented by the death of Godfrey, who was af-' 
faflinated by a private foldier; on which the Norman 
army retreated, and the dominions of the ernperor lilt 
remained free from thefe invaders. — Still the latter 
days of Charles were embittered by domeftic misfor-. 
tunes. His favourite daughter Rotrud: died, as did. 
alfo Pepi king of Italy ; and thefe misfortunes were 
foon followed by the death of his eldeft fon Charles... 
The emperor then thought proper to affociate his only: 
furviving fon Louis with him in the government; is 
which was formally done at Aix-la-Chapelle. Charles Death. of 
himfelf farvived this tranfaCtion only a few months : hig Charles the 
death happened on the 27th of January. $14; in the Greats 
71ft year of his age, and 47th of his reign. 9 
By the martial atchievements of this hero, the French Bxtent of 

monarchy was raifed to its utmoft pitch of fplen- his territo- 
dor. *He had added the province of Aquitain to the™*s 
territories of his anceftors; he had confined the inha- 

- bitante. 
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France. ‘bitants of Brittany to the fhores of the ocean, and ob- 
———— liged them to fubmit to a difgraceful tribute. He 
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had reduced under his dominion all that part of Spain 
which extends from the Pyrenees to the river Ebro, 
and includes the kingdoms of Roufillon, Navarre, Ar- 
ragon, and Catalonia. He poffleffed. Italy from the 
Alps to the borders of Calabria ; but the duchy of Be- 
neventum, including moft of the prefent kingdom of 
Naples, efcaped the yoke after a tranfitory fubmiffion. 
Befides thefe extenfive countries, Charles added to his. 
territories the whole of Germany and Pannonia; fo 
that the French now had the jurifdiction of all the 
country from eaft and weit, fram the Ebro in Spain 
to the Viftula; and from north to fouth, from the 
duchy of Beneventum to the river Eyder, the boun- 
dary between Germany and the dominions of Denmark, 
In acquiring thefe extenfive dominions Charles had been 
guilty of horrid and repeated maffacres; for which, how- 
ever, he had been in fome meafure excufable by the bar- 
barity and rebellious difpofition of the people with 
whom he had to deal, upon whom no mild meafures 
would probably have had any effeét. His eftablithing 
of {chools throughout the conquered provinces, fhowed 
alfo his. inclination to govern his fubje&ts in peace, 
and to take proper fteps for their civilization; though 
indeed many parts of his private conduct fhowed no 
{mall inclination to cruelty ; particularly the fate of 
the fons of Carloman, of whom no account could ever 
be obtained. His advice to his fon Louis indeed was 
excellent ; exhorting him to confider his people as his 
children ; to be very mild and gentle in his admini- 
ftration, but firm in the execution of juftice ; to re- 
ward merit ; promote his nobles gradually ; choofe mi- 
nifters deliberately, but not remove them capricioufly 
or without fufficient reafon. All thefe prudent maxims, 
however, were not fufficient to enable Louis to govern 
dominions fo extenfive, and people fo turbulent as he 
had to deal with. At the time of the deceafe of his 
father this prince was about 36 years of age, and had 
married Ermengarde, daughter of the count of Hef- 
bai of the diocefe of Liege, by whom he had three 
fons, Lothaire, Pepin, and Louis. Lothaire, the 
eldeft, was affociated with himfelf in the empire, and 
the two youngeft were entrufted with the governments 
of Aquitain and Bavaria. Every one of the princes 
proved unfaithful to their father, as well as enemies 
to one another. The death of Ermengarde, and the 
marriage of the emperor with Judith a princefs of Ba- 
varia, artful but accomplifhed, proved the firft fource 
of calamity to the empire. In the year 823, Charles, 
the emperor’s. youngeft fon was born ; and his preten- 
fions became in time more fatal to the public tranquil- 
lity than the ambition and difobedience of all the reft. 
Various parts of the Imperial dominions were like- 
wife affaulted by foreign enemies. ‘The inhabitants of 
Brittany and Navarre revolted; the Moors invaded 
Catalonia; while the ambition of Judith produced a 
war amongtft the brothers themfelves. 

Charles at firft had been appointed fovereign of that 
part of Germany bounded by the rivers Danube, the 
Maine, the Neckar, and the Rhine; the country of 
the Grifons and Burgundy, comprehending Geneva 
and the Swifs cantons: but this was oppofed by the 
three elder fons. Pepin and Louis advanced with the 
united forces of Aquitaine and Bavaria, while the Im- 
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perial forees deferted their ftandard and joined the 
thalcontents. 
the emprefs retired to a monaftery. Lothaire, the 
eldeft of the young princes, to whom the reft found 
themfelves obliged to fubmit, was the perfon who re- 
tained the emperor in his poffeffion ; but, notwith{tand- 
ing his breach of duty, his heart was touched with re- 
morfe on account of the crimes he had committed. 
Dreading the reproach of the world at large, and be- 
ing threatened with the cenfures of the church, he 
threw himfelf at his father’s feet, and begged par- 
don for his guilt, confenting to relinquith the autho- 
rity he had unjuftly ufurped. Thus Louis was re- 
eftablifhed in his authority by the diet of the empire 
which had met to depofe him. His firft ftep was to 
recal his emprefs from the monaftery to which fhe had 
retired; but this princefs, implacable in her refent- 
ment, now perfecuted Lothaire to fuch a degree, that 
he was obliged to join his two brothers Pepin and 
Louis in a confederacy againft their father. The old 
emperor thought to check this rebellious difpofition 
by revoking his grant of Aquitain to Pepin, and con- 


ferring it on his youngeft fon Charles, then only. 
_nine yeare of age; but pope Gregory IV. conferred. 
the Imperial dignity itfelf on Lothaire, depofing the- 


unhappy monarch, and again fending the emprefs to a 
nunnery in the foreft of Arden. The unnatural beha- 
viour of his fons, however, once more excited the 
compaffion of his fubje@ts. Dreux, the bifhop of 
Mentz, ufed his intereft with Louis king of Bavaria 
to arm his fubjeéts in defence.of his father and fove. 
reign. In this enterprife the Bavarian monarch was 
joined by the French and Saxons; fo that the aged 
emperor was once more reftored, the emprefs releafed 
from her nunnery, and Charles from his prifon, in the 
year 833. . 

The ambition of Judith now fet matters once more 
in a flame. T'aking advantage of the affection her 
hufband bore her, fhe perfuaded him to inveft her fon 
Charles with the fovereignty of Neuftria as well as 
the dominions formerly affigned him. This was pro- 
ductive of great difcontents on the part of Lothaire 
and Pepin; but their power was now too much broken 
to be able to accomplith any thing by force of arms. 
The death of Pepin, which happened foon after, pro- 
duced a new divifion of the empire. The claims of 
young Pepin and Charles, fons of the deceafed prince, 
were entirely difregarded, and his French dominions 
divided between the two brothers Charles and Lothaire, 
the latter being named guardian to his infant nephew. 
This enraged Louis of Bavaria, whofe intereft was en- 
tirely neglected in the partition, to fuch a degree, 
that he again revolted; but the unexpected appearance, 
with the hoftile preparations of the Saxons, obliged 
him to fubmit and afk pardon for his offences. Still, 
however, the ambition of the emprefs kept matters in 
a continual ferment, and the empire was again threat- 
ened with all the calamities of civil war; but before 
thefe took place, the emperor died, in 841, after a 
moft unfortunate reign of 27 years. 

Louis was eminent for the mildnefs of his manners 
and peaceful virtues, which procured him the title of 
Le Debonnaire, or ‘the gentle:’? but fuch was the tur- 
bulence and exceflive barbarity of the age in which he 
lived, that all his virtues, inftead-of procuring. him 
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The emperor was taken prifoner, and “v7 | 
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France. yefpect and efteem, were productive only of contempt 
and rebellion from thofe whom both duty and nature 


ought to have rendered the moft fubmiflive and obe-. 


dient. 

The deceafe of the emperor was followed by a civil 
war among his fons. ‘lhe united forces of Lothaire 
and his nephew Pepin were defeated by thofe of 
Charles and Louis in a very bloody battle in the plains of 
Fontenoy, where 100,000 Franks perithed, in the year 
842. This victory, however, bloody as it was, did not 
decide the fortune of the war. The conquerers having, 
through motives of intereft or jealoufy, retired each into 
their own dominions, Lothaire found means not only 
to recruit his fhattered forces, but preffed the other 
two princes fo yigoroufly, that they were glad to con- 
fent to a new partition of the empire. By this Lo- 
thaire was allowed to poflefs the whole of Italy, with 
the whole tra¢t of country between the rivers Rhone 
and Rhine, as well as that between the Meufe and 

Scheld. Charles had Aguitain, with the country ly- 
ing between the Loire and the Meufe; while Louis 
had Bavaria, with the reft of Germany, from whence 
he was diftinguifhed by the appellation of Louis the 
, German. 
Vivilion of By this partition, Germany and France were dif- 
the empire, joined in {uch a manner as never afterwards to be uni- 
ted underone head. 
allowed to Lothaire, was from him called Lotharingia, 
and now Lorrain, by a gradual corruption of the 
word. ‘The fovereignty, however, which that prince 
had purfued at the expence of every filial duty, and 
purchafed at fo much blood, afforded him now but 
little fatisfa€tion. Difgufted-with the cares and anxie- 
tefigns, ties of his fituation, he fought relicf in a monaftery in 
| the year 855. On his retreat from the throne, he al- 
: lotted to his eldeft fon Louis II. the fovereignty of 
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Italy ; to. his fecond fon Lothaire the territory of 

35 Lorrain, with the title of king; and to his youngeft 

eignof — fon Charles, furnamed the Ba/d, Provence, Dauphiny, 

arle: the and part of the kingdom of Burgundy; fo that he 

ies may be confidered as properly the king of France. 

From the year 845 to 857 the provinces fubjected to 

his jurifdiction had been infefted by the annual de- 

‘predations of the Normans, from whom Charles was 

at laft fain to purchafe peace at a greater expence than 

might have carried on a fuccefsful war. The people 

of Brittany had alfo revolted ; and though obliged by 

the appearance of Charles himfelf, at the head‘of a 

powerful army, to return to their allegiance, they no 

fooner perceived him again embarraffed by the incur- 

fions of the Notmans, than they threw off the yoke, 

and under the conduct of their duke Louis fubdued 

the neighbouring diocefe of Rennes; after which ex- 

| ploit Louis affumed the title of king, which he tranf- 

| mitted to his fon Herifpee. By him Charles was to: 

| tally defeated ; and his fubjects, perceiving the weak- 

nefs of their monarch, put themfelves under the pro- 

tection of Louis the German. His ambition prompt- 

ed him to give a ready ear to the propofal; and there- 

tore, taking ‘the opportunity of Charles’s abfence in 

repelling an invafion of the Danes, he marched with a 

formidable army into France, and was folemnly crown- 

ed by the archbifhop of Sens in the year 857. Being 

too confident of fuccefs, however, and fancying him- 

felf already eftablifhed on the throne, he was perfuaded 
Vor. VIL. Part IT, 
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to difmifs his German forces; which he had no fooner 


done, than Charles marched againft him with an army, 
and Louis abandoned his new kingdom as ealily as he 


’ had obtained it. 


Notwithttanding this fuccefs, the kingdom of Charles 
continued ftill in avery tottering fituation. ‘T'he Nor- 
mans haraffed him in one quarter, and the king of 
Brittany in another. He marched againft the latter 
in the year 860; but had the misfortune to receive a 
total defeat after an engagement which lafted two days. 
The viGory was chiefly owing to a noted warrior na- 
med Robert le Fort, or the Strong, who commanded 
the Bretons; but Charles found means to gain him 
over to his party by invefting him with the title of 
Duke of France, including the country which lies be- 
tween the rivers Seine and Loire. 

For fome time the abilities of Robert continued to 
fupport the tottering throne of Charles; but his diffi- 
culties returned on the death of that hero, who was 
killed in repelling an invafion of the Danes. Some a- 
mends was indeed made for his lofs by the death of the 
king of Lorrain in the year 869; by which event the 
territories of Charles were augmented by the cities of 
Lyons, Vienne, Toul, Befancon, Verdun, Cambray, 
Viviers, and Urez, together with the territories of 
Hainault, Zealand, and Holland. Cologne, Utrecht, 
Treves, Mentz, Strafburgh, with the reff of the ter- 
ritories of Lothaire, were afligned to Louis the Ger- 
man. 

All this time the Normans ftill continued their in- 
curfions to fuch a degree, that Solomon king of Brit- 
tany was perfuaded to join his forces to thofe of Charles, 
in order to repel the common enemy. ‘The event 
proved unfortunate to the Normans ; for their principal 
leaders were befieged in Angiers, and obliged to pur- 
chafe leave to depart by relinquifhing all the {poil they 
had taken. Charles thus freed from a formidable ene- 
my, began to afpire to the imperial crown, which a- 
bout this time became vacant by the death of Louis. 
This belonged of right to Louis the German; but 
Charles, having inftantly affembled a powerful army, 
marched with it into Italy before Louis could be ap- 
prifed of his defigns ; and being favourably received at 
Rome, the Imperial crown was put upon his head with- 
out any hefitation by the Pope, in the year 873. Louis, 
enraged at his difappointment, difcharged his fury on 
the defencelefs country of Champagne; and though 
the approach of Charles obliged him for the prefent 
to retire, yet he continued his preparations with fuch 
vigour, that Charles would in all probability have found 
him a very formidable adverfary, had he not been taken 
off by death in the year 877. Charles was no fooner 
informed of his brother’s deceafe, than he invaded the 
dominions of his fon Louis, who poffeffed Franconia, 
Thuringia, the Lower Lorraine, with fome other terri- 
tories in that quarter. The enterprife, however, pro- 
ved unfuccefsful.. Charles, though fuperior in num- 
bers, was defeated with great flaughter, and had fcarce 
time to reunite his fcattered forces, when he was in- 
formed that the Normans had invaded his territories, 
laid wafte part of the country, and taken poffeffion of 
the city of Rouen. So many difafters affected him in 
fuch a manner that he fell dangeroufly ill, and was 
{carce recovered of his ficknefs when he found bimfelf 
called_ into Italy to the affiflance of the Pope againft 
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the Saracens, whofe invafions were encouraged by the 
dukes of Beneventum and the Greek emperor. Charles 
pafled into Italy with only a few followers; but when 
he came to Pavia, at.which place the pontiff had ap- 
pointed to meet him, was informed that Carloman 
king of Bavaria, and fon of Louis the German, was 
already in Italy with a powerful army, and laid claim 
to the imperial title in virtue of his father’s right. 
Charles prepared to oppofe him by force of arms; but 
his generals confpired againft him, and the foldiers de- 
clared their refolution not to pafs the Alps. On this 
he was obliged to retire to France, at the very moment 
that Carloman, dreading his power, prepared to return 
to Germany. This was the laft of Charles’s enterprifes. 


i. His journey brought on a return of his indifpofition, 
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which was rendered fatal through the treachery of a 
Jewith phyfician named Zedechias, who adminiftered 
poifon to him under pretence of curing his malady. 
He expired in a miferable cottage upon mount Cenis 
in the 54th year of his age, and 38th of his reign over 
the kingdom of France. 

The ambition of Charles had been produdtive of 
much diftrefs both to himfelf and to his fubje&ts. His 
fon Louis, furnamed, from a defe& in his fpeech, the 
Stammerer, was of a quite different difpofition ; but his 
feeble adminiftration was ill calculated to retrieve mat- 
ters in their prefent fituation. He died on the 1cth 
of April 879, while on a march to fupprefs fome in- 
furreCtions in Burgundy. He left his queen Adelaide 
pregnant; who fome time after his deceafe was deliver- 
ed of a fon, named Charles. After his death followed 
an interregnum ; during which a faGtion was formed 
for fetting afide the children of Louis the Stammerer, 
in favour of the German princes, fons to Louis the 
brother of Charles the Bald. This fcheme, however, 


proved abortive; and the two fons of the late king, 
Louis and Carloman, were crowned kings of France. 
Another kingdom was at that time ereéted by an af- 
fembly of the flates, namely, the kingdom of Provence, 
which confified of the countries now called Lyannois, 
Savoy, Dauphiny, Franche Comte, and part of the duchy 
of Burgundy; and this kingdom was given to duke 


Bofon, brother-in-law to Charles the Bald. In 881, 
both kings of France died ; Louis, as was fufpeéted, 
by poifon ; and Carloman of a wound he received ac- 
cidentally while hunting. This produced a fecond in- 
terregnum ; which ended with the calling in of Charles 
the Grofs, emperor of Germany. His reign was more 
unfortunate than that of any of his predeceflors. The 
Normans, to whom he had given leave to fettle in 
Priefland, failed up the Seine with a fleet of 7co fhips, 
and laid fiege to Paris. Charles, unable to force them 
to abandon their undertaking, prevailed on them to 
depart by a large fum of money. But as the king 
could not advance the money at cace, he allowed them 
to remain in the neighbourhood of Paris during the 
winter ;.and they in return plundered the country, 
thus amaffing vait wealth befides the fum which Charles 
had promifed. After this ignominious tranfaétion 
Charles returned to Germany, im a very declining ftate 
of health both as to body and mind. Here he quar- 
relled with his emprefs; and being abandoned by all 
his friends, he was depofed, and reduced to fuch 
diftrefs, that he would not even have had bread to eat, 
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out of a principle of charity. 

On the depofition of Charles the Grofs, Eudes count 
of Paris was chofen king by the nobility during the 
minority of Charles the fon of Adelaide, afterwards 
named Charles the Simple. We defeated the Normans, 
and repreffed the power of the nobility ; on which ac- 
count a faction was formed in favour of Charles, who 
was fent for, with his mother, from_England. Eudes 
did not enter into a civil war; but peaceably refigned 
the greateft part of the kingdom to him, and confent- 
ed to do homage for the reft. He died foon after this 
agreement, in the year 898. 

During the reign of Charles the Simple, the French 
government declined. By the introduétion of fiefs, 
thofe noblemen who had got into the poffeffion of go- 
vernments, having thefe confirmed to them and their 
heirs for ever, became in a manner independent fove- 
reigns : and as thefe great lerds had others under them, 
and they in like manner had others under them, and 
even thefe again had their vaffals ;- inflead of the eafy 
and equal government which prevailed before, a vait 
number of infupportable little tyrannies were erected. 
The Normans, too, ravaged the country in the mok 
terrible manner, and defolated fome of the fineft pro- 
vinces in France. At laft Charles ceded to Rollo, the 
king or captain of thefe barbarians, the duchy of Neu- 
ftria; who thereupon becaine Chriflian, changed his 
own name to Robert, and that of his principality to 
Normandy. 

During the remainder of the reign of Charles the 
Simple, and the entire reigns of Louis IV. furnamed 
the Swanger, Lothaire, and Louis V. the power of the 
Carlovingian race continually declined ; till at laft they 
were fupplanted by Hlugh Capet, who had been creat- 
ed duke of France by Lothaire. 


pin. He proved an aétive and prudent monarch, and 
poffeifed fuch other qualities as were requifite for keep- 
ing his tumultuous fubjedts in awe. Tie died on the 
24th of OGober 9g7, leaving his dominions in perfec 


‘quiet to his fon Robert, 9 
The new king inherited the good qualities of his fa- Rob 


ther. In his reign the kingdom was enlarged by the 
death of Henry duke of Burgundy, the king’s uncle, 
to whom he fell heir. This new acceflion of territory, 
however, was not gbtained without a war of feveral 
years continuance on account of fome pretenders te 
the fovereignty of that duchy ; and had it not been for 
the affiftance of the duke of Normandy, it is doubtful 
whether the king would have fucceeded.—As Robert 
was of opinion, that peace and tranquillity were pre- 
ferable to wide extended dominions with a precarious 
tenure, he refufed the kingdom of Italy and the impe- 
rial crown of Germany, both which were offered’ him.- 
He died on the 2oth of July 1030; having reigned 
33 years, and lived 60. 


Robert was fucceeded by his eldeft fon Henry I. bieary I. 


who in the beginning of his reign met with great op- 
pofition from his mother. She had always hated him; 
and preferred his younger brother Robert, in whofe fa- 
vour fhe now raifed an infurreétion. By the affiftance 
of Robert duke of Normandy, however, Henry over- 

came 
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came all his enemies, and eftablifhed himfelf firmly up- 
on the throne. In retarn for this, he fupported Wil- 
liam, Robert’s natural fon, and afterwards king of 
England, in the pofleffion of the duchy of Normandy. 
Afterwards, however, growing jealous of his power, 
he not only fupported the pretenders to the duchy of 
Normandy fecretly, but invaded that country himfelf in 
their favour. Thisenterprize proved unfuccefsful, and 
Henry was obliged to make peace: but no fincere re- 
conciliation ever followed ; forthe king retained a deep 
fenfe of the difgrace he had met with, and the duke ne- 
ver forgave him for invading his dominions. The trea- 
ty between them, therefore, was quickly broken ; and 
Henry once more invaded Normandy with two armies, 
one commanded by himfelf, and the other by his bro- 
ther. The firft was harafled by continual fkirmifhes, 
and the lait totally defeated ; after which Henry was 
obliged to agree to fuch terms as the duke thought 
proper: but the rancour between them never ceafed, 
and was in reality the caufe of that implacable averfion 
which for a long feries of years produced perpetual 
quarrels between the kings of France and thofe of the 
Norman race in England. 

Henry died in 1059, not without a fufpicion of be- 
ing poifoned ; and was fucceeded by his eldeft fon Phi- 
lip, at that time in the eighth year of his age. Bald- 
win earl of Flanders was appointed his guardian ; and 
died in the year 1066, about the time that William of 
Normandy became king of England. After the death 
of his tutor, Philip began to fhow a very infincere, 
haughty, and oppreflive difpofition. He engaged in a 
war with William the Conqueror, and fupported his 
fon Robert in his rebellion againft him*. But after 
the death of William, he affifted Robert’s brothers a- 
gaint him; by which means he was forced to confent 
to a partition of his dominions. 

In 1092, king Philip being wearied of his queen 
Bertha, procured a divorce from her under pretence of 
confanguinity, and afterwards demanded in marriage 
Emma daughter to Roger count of Calabria. ‘The 
treaty of marriage was concluded ; and the princefs was 
fent over, richly adorned with jewels, and with a large 
portion in ready money : but the king, inftead of e- 
{poufing her, retained her fortune, and difmiffed the 
princefs herfelf, carrying off from her hufband the coun- 
tefs of Anjou, who was efteemed the handfomeit wo- 
man in France. With her he was fo deeply endmour- 
ed, that not fatisfied with the illegal poffeffion of her 
perfon, he procured a divorce between her and her huf- 
band, and prevailed upon fome Norman bifhops to fo- 
lemnize his own marriage with her. The whole of 
thefe tranfaGions, however, were fo f{candalous, that 
the pope having caufed them to be revifed in a coun- 
cil at Autun, in the year 1094, pronounced fentence 
of excommunication againft Philip in cafe he did not 
part with the countefs. On his repentance, the cen- 
fure was taken off ; but as the king paid no regard to 
his promifes, he was, in 1095, excommunicated a fe- 
cond time. He again profefled repentance, and was 
abfolved ; but foon after, living with the countefs of 
Anjou as formerly, he was excommunicated a third 
time. This condué, fo unworthy of a prince, expo- 
fed him to the contempt of the people. Too many of 
the nobility followed his example, and at the fame 
time defpifed his authority ; not only making war up- 
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with impunity. 

In the year 1110, Philip prevailed on the court of 
Rome to have his affair reviewed in an afflembly at 
Poitiers ; where, notwithftanding his utmoft efforts, 
fentence of excommunication was a fourth time pros 
nounced again{ft him. Yet, in fpite of all thefe fen- 
tences, as queen Bertha was dead, and the count of 
Anjou offered, for a large fum of money, to give 
whatever afliftance was requifite for procuring a dif- 
penfation, Philip at laft prevailed, and the countefs 
was proclaimed queen of France. But though the 
king’s domeftic affairs were now in fome meafure quiet- 
ed, his negligence in government had thrown the af- 
fairs of the nation into the greateft diforder. Hethere- 
fore affociated with him in the government his eldett 
fon Louis. ‘This prince was the very reverfe of his fas 
ther ; and by his aétivity and refolution, keeping cons 
ftantly in the field with a confiderable body of forces, 
he reduced the rebellious nobility to fubjetion, and, 
according to the beft hiftorians, at this time faved the 
ftate from being utterly fubverted. 

For thefe fervices the queen looked upon the young 
prince with fo jealous an eye, and gave him fo much 
difturbance, that he found it neceffary to retire for fome 
time into England; where he was received by king 
Henry I. with the greateft kindnefs. He had not been 
long at court, before Henry received, by an exprefs, a 
letter from Philip; telling him, that, for certain im 
portant reafons, he fhould be glad if he clofely confined 
his fon, or even difpatched him altogether. The king 
of England, however, inftead of complying with this 
infamous requeft, fhowed the letter to Louis, and fent 
him home with all imaginable marks of refpe@&. Im+ 
mediately on. his return, he demanded juftice; but 
the queen procured poifon to be given him, which o-» 
perated fo violently that his life was defpaired of. A 


itranger, however, undertook the cure, and fucceeded ;' 


only a palenefs remained in the prince’s face ever af- 
terwards, though he grew fo fat that he was furnamed 
the Grofs. 

On his recovery, the prince was on the point of re« 
venging his quarrel by force of arms; but his father 
having. caufed the queen to make the moft humble fub- 
miffions to him, his refentment was at length appeafed, 
and a perfe&t reconciliation tock place. 


Nothing memorable happened in the reign of king Lous tha 
He died in the year Grofs. _ 


Philip after this reconciliation. 
1108, and was fucceeded by his fon Louis the Grofs, 
The firft years of his reign were dilturbed by infur- 
rections of his lords in different places of the king- 
dom; and thefe infurre€tions were the more troubles 
fome, as they were fecretly fomented by Henry I. of 
England, that. by weakening the power of France 
his duchy of Normandy might be the more fecure, 
This quickly brought on a war; in which Henry 
was defeated, and his fon William obliged to do ho+ 
mage to Louis for the duchy of Normandy. As the 
kings of England and France, however, were rivals, 
and exceedingly jealous of each other, the latter e- 
fpoufed the caufe of William the fon of Robert duke 
of Normandy, whom Henry had unjuftly deprived of 
that duchy. This brought on a new war; in which 
Louis, receiving a great defeat from Henry, was obliged 
to make peace upon fuch terms as his antagonift thought 
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The tranquillity, however, was but of fhort 
Louis renewed his intrigues in favour of 
William, and endeavoured to form a confederacy a- 
gainft Henry; but the latter found means not oniy to 
diffipate this.confederacy, but to prevail upon Hen- 
ry V. emperor.of Germany to invade France with the 
whole ftrength of the empire on one fide, while he 
prepared to attack it-on the other. But Louis ha- 
ving colle&ted an army of 200,000 men, both of them 
thought proper to defift. Upon this the king of 
France would have marched into Normandy, in order 
to put William in poffeffion of that duchy. His great 
vaffals, however, told him they would do no fuch 
thing ; that they had affembled in order to defend the 
territories of France from the invafion of a foreign 
prince, and not to enlarge his power by deftroying 
that balance which arofe from the king of England’s 
polleilion of Normandy, and which they reckoned ne- 
ceflary for their own fafety. ‘This was follewed by a 
peace with Henry ; which, as both monarchs had now 
feen the extent of each other’s power, was made on 
pretty equal terms, and kept during the life of Louis, 
who died in 1137, leaving the kingdom to his fon 
Louis VIL. 

The young king was not endowed with any of thofe 
qualities which conftitute a great monarch. From 
the fuperftition common to the age in which he lived, 
he undertook an expedition into the Holy Land, from 
whence he returned without glory. In this expedition 
he took his queen Eleanor along with him; but was 
fo much offended with her gallantries during her ftay 
there, as well as her behaviour afterwards, that he di- 
vorced her, and returned the duchy of Guienne which 
he received with her as a portion. Six weeks after 
this fhe married Henry duke of Normandy, count of 
Anjou and Maine, and heir-apparent to the crown of 
England. ‘This marriage was a very great mortifica- 
tion to Louis ; and procured him the firname of the 
Young, on account of the folly of his condu&t. When 
Henry afcended the throne of England, fome wars 
were carried on between him and Louis, with little 
advantage on either fide: at laft, however, a perfect 
reconciliation took place ; and Louis took a voyage to 
England, in order to vifit the fhrine of St Thomas of 
Canterbury. On his return he was ftruck with an 
apoplexy ; and though he recovered for that time, yet 
he continued ever after paralytic on the right fide. 
After having languifhed for about a year under this 
malady, he died on the 18th of September 1180, 
leaving the kingdom to his fon Philip. 

This prince, furnamed The Gift of Gad, The Magna- 
nimous, and The Conqueror, during his lifetime ; and, as 
if all thefe titles had fallen fhort of his merit, ftyled 
Auguflus after his death,—is reckoned one of the 
greateft princes that ever fat on the throne of France, 
or any other.—It doth not, however, appear that thefe 
titles were altogether well founded. In the beginning 
of his reign he was oppofed by a ftrong faction excited 
by his mother. ‘Them indeed he repreffed with a vi- 
gour and fpirit which did him honour; but his taking 
part with the. children of Henry I]. of England in 
their unnatural contefts with their father, and_ his 
treacherous combination with John to feize his bro- 
ther’s kingdom when- he was detained in prifon by the 
emperor of Germany, .muft. be indelible ftains in. his 
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character, and for ever exclude him from the title of 
Magnanimous. As to military {kill and perfonal va- 
lout, he was evidently inferior to Richard I. of Eng- 
land; nor can his recovering of. the provinces held b 
the Englifh in France, from fuch a mean and daftardly 
prince as king John, intitle him with any juftice to 
the furname of Conqueror. In politics he was evidently 
the dupe of the Pope, wha made ufe of him to inti- 
midate John into a fubmiffion, by promifing him the 
kingdom of England, which he never meant that he 
fhould enjoy. An account of thefe tranfaQions, which 
are'the principal ones of this reign, is given under the 
article EnGuanp, n° £21 TAU. 

Philip died in 1223, and was fucceeded by his fon 
Louis VIII. and-he, in 1226, by Louis IX. afterwards 
ftyled St Louis,. This prince was certainly poffeffed 
of many good qualities, but deeply tinGiured with the 
fuperftition of the times. ‘This induced him to en- 
gage in two eroifades, 
Saracens in Egypt: in which he was taken prifoner 
by the Infidels, and treated with great cruelty ; but 
at laft obtained his ranfom, on condition of paying a 
million of pieces of gold, and furrendering the city 
of Damietta. He no fooner regained his liberty, than 
he entered Syria with a view of doing fomething wor- 
thy of his rank and chara€ter. From this expedition 
he was obliged to return fooner than he intended, by 
the news of the deceafe of his mother queen Blanch, 
whom he had appointed regent in his abfence, and 
who had managed the national affairs with the greateft 
prudence. The king, however, found many diforders 
in the kingdom upon his return; and thefe he fet 
himfelf to reform with the utmoft diligence. Ha- 
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ving fucceeded in this, he yielded to Henry III. of © 


England, the Limoufin, Querci, Perigord, ‘and fome 
other places; in confideration of Henry and his fon 
prince Edward their renouncing, in the fulleft manner, 
all pretenfions to Normandy and the other provinces of 
France which the. Englifh had formerly poffeffed. 


The reputation of this monarch for candour and: 
juftice was fo great, that the barons of England, as. 


well as king Henry III. confented to make him um- 


pire of the differences which fubfifted between them. - 


But though he decided this matter very juttly, his 
decifion was not produétive of any good effect. At 
lait the king, having fettled every thing relating to his 
kingdom ina proper manner, fet out on another croifade 
for Africa; where he died of the. plague, on the 25th 
of Auguft 4270, 
Notwithftanding the misfortunes of Louis,. his fuc- 
ceflor Philip, furnamed the Hardy, continued the war 
againft the Infidels with great vigour. Being rein- 
forced by his uncle Charles king of Sicily, he brought 
the war to a more fortunate conclufion than his prede- 
ceffor had been likely-to do.. The Saracens were de- 
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feated in two engagements, and the king of Tunis . 
obliged to fue for peace ; offering at the fame time to . 
double the. tribute he formerly paid tothe crown of - 
Sicily ; to reimburfe the expences of the war; and to . 


permit the Chriitian religion, to be freely propagated 
throughout his dominions. Having accomplithed this, 


the two princes fet fail. for Europe; but the feeds of . 
the diftemper which had. infeéted the army in Africa - 


not being eradicated, broke forth on their arrival in 
Sicily, and raged for fome, time with great violence, 
Belides 
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Befides a“valt number of common people, the king’s 
brother John, his queen Ifabella, with his brother and 
fifter-in-law the king and queen of Navarre, and his 
uncle and aunt the count and countefs of Poitiers, pe- 
rifhed by this dreadful malady. 

On-his returnto France, Philip took poffeffion of the 
counties of Provence and Thouloufe ; married his fe- 
cond fon, though then very young, to the only daugh- 
ter of the king of Navarre ; while he himfelf efpoufed 
Mary the daughter of the duke of Brabant, reckoned 
He 
fleadily enforced the regulations of his predeceffor, 
who had prohibited the barons from making private 
wars upon one another; procured the friendfhip of 
Edward I. of England by ceding to him the county 
of Agenois; and entered into a war with Spain in or- 
der to fupport the pretenfions of his nephews, the In- 
fants de la Cerda, to the throne of Catftile. 

The events of this war were of no great import- 
anee; and the king’s attention was quickly called off 
from them by the death of his eldeft fon Louis at the 
age of twelve years. This difahrous event happened 
in the year 1275, not without a fufpicion of poifon ; 
and the young queen, Mary, was accufed by a fur- 
geon named La Broffe as guilty of his death. Philip 
gave fome credit to the accufation ; but having applied 
to a nun, who pretended to be infpired, for full fatis- 
faction, her an{wer proved fatal to La Broffe. The 
queen being cleared by this pretended prophetefs, La 
Broffe was accufed of a treafonable correfpondence with 
the king of Catftile, and condemned to death. The 
manner of his trial and execution, however, were fuch, 
that the tide of popular favour was turned ; La Brofle 
was by the voice of the people declared to be innocent, 
and the king atid queen themfelves loudly condemned. 
During thefe unfavourable circumftances, the Sicilians, 
over whom Charles of Anjou had eftablifhed his au- 
thority, inftigated by John of Procida, a noble exile, 
came to a refolution of freeing themfelves at once from 
the French yoke by a general maffacre. This cruel 
refolution was accordingly put in execution ; and the 
French, to the number of 8000, murdered in one 
night ; after which Peter of Arragon failed to the 
ifland, where he was received by the inhabitants as 
their king and faviour. Charles was fenfibly affected 
by this misfortune ; and having laid tiege to Mefiina, 
failed dire&tly to Marfeilles, where he obtained a power- 
ful reinforcement. But during his abfence on this 
occafion, his fon, to whom he had entrufted the care of 
the fiege, having rafhly ventured an engagement with 
the Spanifh fleet, was entirely defeated and taken pri- 
foner ;. which fo much affected the father that he died 
of grief, and Sicily was infeparably attached to the 
houfe of Arragon. ! 

The misfortunes of Charles were followed by others 
equally great to Philip himfelf. Pope Martin IV. in 
the warmth of his zeal for. the caufe of the duke of 
Anjou, had excommunicated Pedro king of Arragon, 
and beftowed his kingdom on Charles.of. Valois, a 
younger fon: of the king of France.. In attempting 
to defend himfelf againft the execution of this-unjult 
fentence,. Pedro was mortally wounded ; but, foon af- 
ter, the French fleet. being defeated. by that of. Arra- 
gon, the king was fo much affected by the misfortune 
that he fell fick, His. difeafe was augmented by the 
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heat of the climate: and the fatigues of war; fo that, 
quite worn out with grief and infirmities, he expired 
at Perpignan in the qrft year of his age, and 16th of 
his reign. 

By the death of Philip the Hardy the French crown 
devolved on his fecond fon, called alfo Philip, and from 
the beauty of his perfon furnamed the Fair ; who had 
efpoufed the princefs of Navarre, and at the time of 
his acceffion was in his t7th year. By the maritage 
with this princefs he had obtained the counties of 
Champagne and Brie; yet with all this increafe of 
power he found himfelf unable to fupport the war in 
which his predeceflor had engaged. For this reafon 
he thought proper to abandon the intereft of the In- 
eh de la Cerda, and fettle the differences with Ca- 

ile. 
Edward I. of England ; at whofe interceffion Charles 
the Lame, fon to the duke of Anjou already mention- 
ed, was releafed from his captivity ; Edward himfelf 
paying part of his ranfom. On this Charles confent- 


France. 
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The treaty was concluded by the mediation of | 


ed to renounce his claim on Sicily ; and Philip himfelf ~ 


promifed that his kinfman, Philip of Valois, fhould 


renounce.all pretenfions to the crown of Arragon. ie 


return for this generofity, the latter obtained the eldett 


daughter of Charles, with the territories of Anjou » 


and Maine as a dowry. 

The tranquillity procured by this treaty, however, 
was foon interrupted by differences with Edward the 
promoter of it; pope Boniface VIII. and Guy de 
Dampier, count of Flanders. The difference with 
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England took place by a mere accident. A Norman With Eng>s 


and an Englith veffel having met off. the coaft of Bay- 
onne, and having both occafion for water, the crews 
met and quarrelled at the fame fpring. A Norman 
was killed in the fquabble by his own weapon, with 
which he aflaulted an Englifhman, as the latter pre- 
tended : but however the matter was, complaints were 


and. 


made by the Normans to Philip; who, without giving - 


himfelf much trouble to inquire into the merits of the 


caufe, inftantly allowed them to redrefs their fuppofed 
injuries. 


On this a kind: of piratical: war commenced * 


between the two nations, in which the.two fovereigns - 


for fome time took no adtive part ; though other na- 
tions interfered ; the Irifh and Dutch feamen fiding 


with the Englifh, and thofe of Flanders and Genoa - 


with the French. Thus. the powers on-both fides were 


gradually augmented, till at laft the affair-became fo » 


ferious, that in one engagement 15,000 French are 
faid to have perifhed. Philip, alarmed at fuch a car- 


nage, f{ummoned the king of England as. his vaffal to - 


attend; and, on. his refufal, declared his eftates in 


France to, be forfeited... After a number. of negocia- - 


tions, Philip. declared that. he would be. fatisfied with 
_the nominal ceflion of the province of Guienne, which 
he engaged inftantly to reftore to the king of England 
as foon as it fhould be put into his hands. Edward 
complied with his.demapd: but no {ooner had the 


French monarch obtained poffeffion of. that country, -. 


than he. perfiited in the forfeiture of the Englifh pof- 
feflions in France; which treacherous proceeding in- 
ftantly produced a war betwixt the two nations... Ed- 


ward, that he might the better defend himfelf againtt 


fuch a formidable adverfary, concluded a treaty with 


the emperor Adolphus, together with the counts of . 


Brittany, Holland, Bar, Juliers, Gueldres, and Flan- 


ders.3 = 
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ders; while Philip ftrengthened himfelf by an alliance 
with John Baliol of Scotland ; and this laid the foun- 
dation of that ftri& union which took place between 
France and Scotland for two centuries. During this 
war the French made a defcent on the coalt of Eng- 
land, and deftroyed the town of Dover; while Ed- 
ward, in revenge, landed in Gafcony with an army of 
50,000 men. No great exploits, however, were per- 
formed with this mighty armament ; and both parties 
finding themfelves pretty equally matched, coafented 
to a fufpenfion of arms for two years; during which a 
peace was finally concluded by the mediation of pope 
Boniface VIII. Guienne was reftored; Edward efpou- 
fed Margaret the fifter of Philip ; while his daugh- 
ter Ifabella was given in marriage to the prince of 
“Wales. 

Both Philip and Edward behaved to the allies whom 
they had engaged in their caufe with equal perfidy. 
Balicl was abandoned by Philip to the refentment of 
Edward ; while Guy, earl of Flanders, was left equal- 
ly expofed to the refentment of Philip. 

The reconciliation betwixt the French and Englifh 
monarchs was foon followed by a difference with pope 
Boniface, whom they had appointed mediator between 
them. Senfible of his affuming difpofition, how- 
ever, they had inferted in the reference made to him, 
that he was chofen as a private man, and not as 
the fucceffor of St Peter. The haughty pontiff, 
however, foon fhowed, that he was not by any means 
to be treated as a private perfon, and a conteft with 
Philip quickly enfued. Boniface began with forbidding 
the clergy to grant the king any fubfidies without 
firft obtaining the confent of the Holy See, under the 
pain of excommunication. Philip revenged himfelf by 
prohibiting any ecclefiaftics from fending money out 
of the kingdom without his leave; and by protecting 
the Colonnas, who were the implacable enemies of Bo- 
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the papal chair for Bertrand archbifhop of Bourdeaux, Frances 
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provided he would condema the memory of Boniface, 
reftore the honours and eftates of the Colonnas which 
had been forfeited, allow him, for five years, the 
tenths of the clergy of France, and comply with a re- 
queft which at that time it was not proper to divulge. 
Bertrand having complied with the terms propofed 
by the king, afcended the papal throne by the name 
of Clement V. but narrowly efcaped being killed on his 
return from the cathedral of Lyons, by the falling of a 
wall which had been overloaded by the number of 
people who came to fee the proceffion ; by which acci- 
dent the duke of Brittany was killed, and the king 


uaa 


and count of Valois confiderably bruifed. The NEW The pope 1 
pope fixed his refidence at Avignon, where he punc- fixes his ree 


tually complied with all the conditions of the treaty, fidence at 
. . A i 
except that of condemning the condué of Boniface, *Y'85°"* 


which he abfolutely refufed to do; and, inftead of 
doing fo, vindicated with much folemnity, after ha- 
ving inquired into the matter, or pretended to do-fo. 
The other condition, which Philip had at firft con- 
cealed, was difcovered by the death of the emperor 
Albert of Auftria; after which event he defired Cle- 
ment to affift him in placing his brother Charles of 
Valois on the Imperial throne. But his holinefs, ap- 
prehenfive of the danger which might accrue to himfelf 
from being furrounded with the powerful relations of 
Philip, urged the diet to proceed inftantly to an elec- 
tion; recommending to them Henry of Luxemburg 
as a proper perfon to fill the Imperial throne. In this 
fcheme he fucceeded fo well, that the eleGtion was over 
before Philip could arrive at Avignon; and the only 
confolation the French monarch could obtain for his 
difappointment was the poffleffion of the city of Lyons, 
which had hitherto maintained an independency under 
its archbifhop; but was now perfuaded to fubmit to 
the authority of Philip. 


In the mean time Guy, earl of Flanders, being a- Expatition 
bandoned by his ally Edward king of England, was of Philip 
obliged to throw himfelf on the mercy of the French againit the® 


monarch, who had fent his brother, Charles of Va- ch Me 


niface. By this his holinefs was fo much irritated that 
he fent a moft abufive letter to Philip ; after which he 
fummoned the clergy of France to a council at Rome ; 


which Philip retaliated, by feizing the temporalitics ne 
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of thofe who obeyed the fummons, and recalling his 
brother Charles of Valois, who had the title of the 
pope’s general. Senfible, however, of the danger that 
attended this conteft, he difpatched two emiflaries, un- 
der pretence of conciliating the differences, to levy 
fuch a body of troops as might execute his hoftile pur- 
pofes again{t the holy father. With thefe he fuddenly 
invefted the pope in his native city of Anegmaj; and 
while the bull was preparing for the excommunication 
of Philip, and releafing his fubjects from their obe- 
dience, the Pope himfelf was obliged to furrender pri- 
foner to the troops of the prince whom he defigned to 
anathematize. 

Though Boniface had been at this time delivered 
up to the troops of Philip through the treachery of the 
people of Anégnia, yet he was no fooner taken pri- 
foner and brought to diftrefs, than they refeued him 
from his guards and conveyed him to Rome, where he 
foon after died of grief and fhame. His fucceffor Be- 
nedi&t revoked the excommunication of Boniface, and 
attempted to regain the allegiance of Philip by gentle 
means: but, before this could be effected, he himfelf 
was cut off by death, not without ftrong fufpicions of 
poifon. After his {deceafe Philip offered to procure 


lois, with a powerful army to invade his dominions. 
From the latter indeed he had obtained a promife, that 
if he could not, within a year, compofe the differences 
fubfifting between him and Philip, he fhould be at li- 
berty to retire, and purfue what meafures he pleafed. 
But Philip, in order to gratify the refentment which 
his queen entertained againft the captive prince, de- 
tained him, with two of his fons, in clofe confinement; 
while he himfelf entering Flanders in triumph, was 
every where received as fovereign of the country ; and 
at his departure appointed John de Chatillon, a re- 
lation of the queen, to govern thofe newly acquired 
territories. 

The new governor took care to repair the fortifica- 
tions, which had been fuffered to decay by reafon of the 
affiduous application of the Flemings to trade; but be- 
ing of a very haughty and: tyrannical difpofition, and 
the poverty of the times not allowing his matter to 
keep regular garrifons, an infurrection quickly took 
place. This would have been effectually quelled by 
the diligence of the magiftrates, had not Chatillon un- 
luckily entered Bruges, and publicly difplayed two 
hogtheads of ropes, which he threatened to employ 
in the execution of the inhabitants. On this they flew 

to 
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to arms, maflacred 1500 French; Chatillon himfelf 
being obliged to efcape their fury by fwimming over 
the townditch. The infurgents now, daily gathering 
ftrength, foon amounted to an army of 60,000 men, 
who laid fiege to Courtray. Here they were rafhly 
attacked in their trenches by the count d’Artois, who 
met with the reward of his temerity, being cut off 
with 20,000 of his troops. Philip determined on re- 
venge; though the raifing another army obliged him 
to debafe the coin of the kingdom. ‘Thus, however, 
he was enabled to enter Flanders with fuch a force as 
would probably have fubdued the whole country, had 
not Edward artfully communicated to the queen of 
France, as a fecret, a feigned correfpondence between 
the French nobility and the court of Rome; by which 
falfe intelligence the king was induced to abandon the 
enterprife without performing any thing worthy of the 
armament he had fitted out. The war was continued 
for fome time longer; but the attempts of Philip were 
conftantly defeated by the fteady valour of the Fle- 
mings ; and the only recompence Philip obtained for 
all his trouble and expence was the city of Courtray. 

The other remarkable tranfaGions of this reign were 
the expulfion and confifcation of the eftates of the 
Templars, who at that time enjoyed immenfe poffe- 
fionsin France. ‘The confifcatious took place without 
any form of trial, and upwards of 50 of them were put 
to death in a cruel manner. The grand-maiter, with 
three of his principal officers, were burnt by a flow fire 
in the prefence of the king himfelf. The whole body 
of thefe unfortunate knights had been accufed of the 
moft grofs and abominable fenfualities. The particu- 
lars were revealed, or pretended to be fo, by two cri- 
minals who received their pardon for the difcoveries 
they made; and thefe difcoveries were confirmed by 
the confeffion of the Templars themfelves. But this 
confeflion was afterwards retracted, as being extorted 
from them by the fear of abfolute deftruétion ; and 
thofe who fuffered, maintained their purity to the lat: 
and on the whole, it was believed that Philip confulted 
his avarice rather than his juftice by this cruel execu- 
tion. The latter part of his life was embittered by 
comeftic misfortunes, His three daughters-in-law, 
Margaret daughter of the duke, and Jean and Blanch, 
of the count of Burgundy, who had married his three 
fons Louis, Philip, and Charles, were accufed of infi- 
delity to their hufbands. After a fevere examination, 
Margaret and Blanch were condemned to perpetual ith- 
prifonment; in which fituation Margaret was after- 


‘wards ftrangled by order of her hufband Louis. Their 


paramours, Philip and Walter de Launay, two bro- 
thers, were flayed alive, and afterwards hung upon a 
gibbet, with an ufher of the chamber, who had been 
their confident. The uneafinefs of mind which Phi- 
lip fuffered on this account is fuppofed to have impair- 
ed his health, and he died of a confumption in.the year 
3395, the 47th of hisage, and 3oth of his reign. 
Ontheacceffjoa of Louis, furnamed the Boiferous onac- 
count of hisviolent temper, he found his treafury fo much 
exhautted, that he was obliged to delay for fome time the 
eeremony of his coronation with his new queen Cle- 
mence, daughter of the king of Hungary. Finding 
the,kingdom otherwife in a very diftracted ftate, he ap- 
plied himfelf very diligently to appeafe the difcontents 
of his fubjects, and conciliate their affection by every 
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means in his power. In this he was affifted by his 
uncle Charles of Valois, on whom he at length entire- 
ly devolved the government of the kingdom. This re- 
gent, however, behaved with fuch cruelty as is fup- 
pofed to have proved fatal to the king himfelf; for ha- 
ving put to death a nobleman named Enguerrand de Poi- 
tier de Marigni, who enjoyed the confidence of the 
late king, this cruelty was fo much refented, that his 
friends were thought to have adminiftered poifon to 
the king ; who expired {uddenly after drinking a glafs 
of cold water, in the 26th year of his age, and fecond 
of his reign. Immediately after his death, Charles 
prepared to difpute the fovereignty with the brothers 
of the late fovereign. Philip count of Poiétou, the 
eldeft brother, was at that time at Rome affitting in 
the eleCtion of a new pope; and it was not until a 
month after the death of his brother that he was able 
to put an end to the intrigues which took place on that 


-occafion: but on his arrival in France, the throne was 


afligned to him by the unanimous voice of the people. 
His profpeéts, however, were for a fhort time clouded 
by the queen-dowager Clemence being delivered of a 
fon, who has been inrolled among the kings of France 


Franee. 
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under the name of ohn J. Hijs death in three weeks Been of 


fecured the throne to Philip ; who, on account of the 


Philip the 


tallnefs of his flature was furnamed the Long. His Lorg- 


conduct proved fuperior to that of his predeceflor, who 
had unfuccefsfully attempted to fubdue the Flemings, 
and had even fuffered himfelf to be duped by their 
couat; but Philip, by his vigorous behaviour, fo redu- 
ced them, that they compelled their fovereign to con- 
fent to a peace upon honourable terms. He fummoned 
Edward II. of England to do homage for his poffef- 
fions in France; but that monarch, finding himfelf in- 
volved in difficulties, which rendered the vifit inconve- 
nient, fent excufes to Philip, which he was pleafed to 
accept. f\s the French monarch had formerly taken 
the crofs during the lifetime of his father, he now pro- 
pofed to put his vow in execution ; but was diffuaded 
from this by the pope himfelf, at whofe inftance he 
fent an army into Italy to put an end to the contend- 
ing faétions of the Guelphs and Gibelines, who for fo 
long time filled that country with blood and flaughter. 
The event proved unfortunate; and the difgrace was 
rendered more mortifying by a contagious diftemper, 
which fwept off many thoufands of French fubjeéts. 
This was fuppofed by the fuperttitious people of thofe 
times to be occafioned by the Jews, who had confpired 
with the Saracens to poifon the {fprings ; and that the 
execution of the project was committed to fome le- 
pers who lived by themfelves in hofpitals richly endow- 
ed. On this a perfecution was inftantly commenced 
againft thefe unfortunate men, and great numbers of 
them were burnt alive; while the Jews in general were 
abandoned to the rage of the populace, who infulted. 
their perfons, and plundered their houfes without re- 
morfe. 

The remaining part of the reign of Philip was {pent 
in attempting to regulate the internal concerms of his 
kingdom. A defign had been formed by his prede- 
ceflors of eftablifhing a certain ftandard for the coin, 


weights, and meafures, throughout France: and this. 


was adopted by Philip; who, in order to carry it more 
effectually into execution, purchafed from the counts: 
of Valois, Clermont, and Bourbon, their right of 

coinage, 
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france. coinage within their own doniinions, But notwith- 
‘——y——~ fLanding all his endeavours for this purpofe, he never 
could bring the fcheme to bear; nor indeed could he 
in any degree conciliate the affection of his fubjedts. 
He died of a fever and dyfentery in the year 1322, the 
‘68  .28th.of his age, and 6th of his reign. 

Reign of By the death of Philip, the crown of France devol- 
; hey the ved on his brother Charles 1V. who had obtained the 
; furname of Fair. .After fettling fome difputes with 
the duke of Burgundy, his next ftep was to diffolve 
his marriage with: Blanch, who ftill continued in pri- 
fon, and to efpoufe Mary the daughter of Henry em- 
_peror of Germany. 
with a view to the imperial crown itfelf, which had 
been fo long feparated from that of France; and in 
1325 an opportunity offered for Charles to gratify his 
ambition. At that time the Imperial dignity was dif- 
_puted between Louis of Bavaria and Frederic of Au- 
ftria; the latter of whom had been taken prifoner in a 
battle with Louis. But pope John, who entertained 
an implacable hatred againit Louis, fulminated the fen- 
tence of excommunication again{t him, intrufting the 
execution of it to Leopold the brother of Ferdinand. 
‘The king of France was induced to embark in the fame 
caufe, by a promife of the fpoils of Bavaria; while 
Frederic himfelf confented to relinquifh his pretenfions 
to the empire which-he had fo unfuccefsfully main- 
tained. Louis, however, by inftantly releafing his 
prifoner, and difmiffing him in an honoufable manner, 
~engaged his friendfhip, and difarmed his moft formi- 
dable.antagonift. But the pope was not to be fo dif- 
appointed. A .confiderable fum of money induced 
Leopold to perfevere in his hoftilities, while it was 
determined that a new council of ele¢tors fhould be 
held in order to transfer the Imperial crown to Charles. 
In purfuit of this vifionary {cheme the king of France 
-fet out for the frontiers of Germany with a fplendid 
army; but foon‘found that there was no poffibility. of 
accomplifhing his wifhes.° Leopold alone, from mo- 
tives of intereft, remained his friend; the reft fhowed 
the greateft indifference ; and even his brother-in-law 
the king of Bohemia abfented himfelf from the diet ; 
while in a fhort time the death of the queen put an 

end to all conneétions with that crown. 

On the deceafe of Mary, Charles efpoufed Joanna 
daughter to the count of Evreux: and in order to 
avert the calamities to be feared from an infant fuccef- 
fion, he entered into an alliance with Robert king of 


Scotland ; by which it was provided, that fhould ei-. 


ther of the fovereigns die without an heir apparent, 
the ftates of the kingdom fhould fill the vacant throne, 
and the furvivor of the two kings fhould with his whole 
force fupport the legality of the nomination againft 
any other competitor: though even this proved infuf- 
ficient to avert the danger which now threatened the 
kingdom, as fhall be explained in the fequel. 
Qandidates Charles died in the year 1328, in the 34th year of 
"efor the re- his age, leaving his queen pregnant; and as the fuc- 
-gency and ceffjon depended on the fruit of the queen’s pregnancy, 
i ON | regent in the mean time was neceflary ; and two can- 
we{Charles. dicates inflantly appeared for this important poft, 
urging at the fame time their right to the crown as 
well as to the regency. Thefe were, Philip de Valois, 
coufin-german to the deceafed king ; the other, Ed- 
award III. king of England, who afpired to the throne 
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in right of his mother, and the nephew of Charles the Franca, | 
Fair. His pretenfions, however, were eafily fet afide, ‘ 
and Philip was confirmed in the regency; from which 
he foon after ftepped into the throne, on the queen 
being delivered of a daughter; from which circum- 
ftance he acquired the furname of Fortunate. But 
though the pretenfions of Edward, both to the regen- 
cy and crown, were unanimoufly rejeCled by the peo- 
ple, it was ftill impoffible for Philip to think of the 
claims of fuch a formidable rival without uneafinefs. 
He therefore fummoned the Englifh monarch to do Difputes 
homage for his poffeflions in France ; and, upon‘his with Ed- 
not anfwering his fummons, forfeited-them, and feized ge II, 
his revenues. This at laft induced Edward to crofs i ig © 
the fea'and pay his homage; which Philip confented =~ 
to receive in any form, upon condition of a proper ex- 
planation being afterwards given: but as this was ftu- 
dioufly delayed after the return of the king of Eng- 
land, the province of Guienne was again feized by the 
French monarch. Edward, unwilling to lofe his con- 
tinental dominions, or involve himfelf in a war for the 
fake of a mere ceremony, fent over a formal deed, by 
which he acknowledged that he owed liege homage to 
France. Thus the flame was {mothered for the pre- 
fent; and would perhaps have been entirely extin- 
guifhed, had it not been for the intrigues of Robert of 
Artois, brother-in-law to the king of France himfelf, 
who had been expelled his country, andhadtaken refuge 
in England. By him he was perfuaded to renew his 
pretenfions to the crown of France, which of neceflity 
produced a war. 
For fome time, indeed, neither party made any 
open declaration of hoftility ; but as both monarchs 
were pofleffed of great prudence-and fagacity, they foon 
penetrated each other’s defigns. Philip, under pre- 
tence of taking the crofs, began to make prodigious 
armaments, ftrengthening himfelf at the fame time by 
alliances on every fide ; while Edward, determining to 
renew his claim to the crown of France, projeéted the 
conqueft of Scotland. This, however, he could not 
accomplifh; and in the mean time Philip, ‘in order to 
favour the Scots, with whom he wasin alliance, fuffer- 
ed his fubje&ts to make irruptions into Guienne. 64 
In 1337, the war broke out openly. Philip having Edward's 
detached a fquadron of his fleet againft the Infidels, firft expe- 
employed the reft, ¢onfiiting chiefly of Genoefe veffels, dition. 
againit the Englifh. As in this war it was of great’ 
importance which fide was taken by the Flemings, 
thefe people were courted by both parties. Louis 
count of Flanders declared for Philip, but his fubjeéts_ 
were more inclined to king Edward. James Arteville 
a brewer, the moft ahle and artful man in the country, 
governed them at that time as much as if he had been 
their prince; and the advantages arifing from the 
Englifh commerce determining him in favour of Ed- 
wards that prince, at his requeft, embarked for Sluys 
with a numerous army. Here he arrived in 1338; and 
on his firit landing, it was refolved that the German 
princes in alliance with him fhould a@ againft France. 
But for this a pretence was wanting. The vaffals of 
the empire could not act by Edward’s orders, or even’ 
as his allies, without dire¢tions from the emperor, and 
he was in league with France. This difficulty, how- 
ever, was foon, overcome: the French had made them~ 
felves mafters of Cambray, and the emperor refolved 
2 that 


France. 
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that it fhould be retaken. With this view he created 
Edward Vicar General of the Empire; an empty title, 
but which feemed to give him a right of commanding 
the fervices of the princes of Germany. The Flemings, 
who were vaffals of France, likewife pretended fcruples 
at invading the territories of their liege lord. “Io quiet 
thefe, Edward, by the advice of Arteville, affumed the 
title of King of France; and by virtue of this right 
challenged their affiftance for dethroning Philip de Va- 
lois, the ufurper of his kingdom. This ftep, which 
he feared would beget endlefs animofities and jealou- 
fies, he did not take without hefitation ; and, accord- 
ing to Mr Hume, from this time we may date the com- 
mencement of that great animofity which the Englith 
have always borne to the French. 

Edward’s firft attempt was upon the city of Cam- 
bray, to which he laid fiege; but in a fhort time he 
was prevailed upon by Robert d’Artois to raife the 
fiege and march into Picardy. ‘This country he enter- 
ed with an army of near 50,000 men, compofed moftly 
of foreigners. Philip came within fight of him with 
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brought a reinforcement to the Englifh; which coming Franee. 


oar’ 


unexpectedly, had a greater effect than in proportion - 
to its power and numbers. ‘I'wo hundred and thirty 

fhips were taken ; and 30,000 Frenchmen were killed, 

with two of their admirals: the lofs of the Englifh was 

inconfiderable, compared to the greatnefs and import. 

ance of the victory. None of Philip’s courtiers, it is 

faid, dared to inform him of the event; till his fool or 

jefter gave him a hint, by which he difcovered the lofs 

he had fuftained. 

After this great victory, Edward landed his forces, 
and laid fiege to Tournay. Philip marched to its re- 
lief with a very numerous army; but aéted with fo 
much caution, that Edward found himfelf in a manner 
blocked up in his camp: and the countefs dowager of 
Hainault, fifter to Philip, mother-in-law to Edward, 
and fifter-in-law to Robert d’Artois, coming out of a 
convent, to which fhe had retired, interpofed with fo 
much fpirit and addrefs, that fhe engaged all parties to 
agree to a truce for a year, and might perhaps have 
brought about a peace if fhe had furvived. 


re 6 
In 1341, however, _Edward’s ambition was once Eee a 
more excited by the invitation of the count de Mount- vited into 
fort, who had pofleffed himfelf of the province of France a 
Brittany, and applied to Edward to fecond his claims, *Pi"4 time: 


an army of near 100,000, compofed chiefly. of native 
fubjeéts; and it was daily expected that a battle would 
enfue. But the Englith monarch was averfe to engage 
again{t fo great a {uperiority ; and Philip thought it 


fufficient if he eluded the attacks of his enemy, without 
running any unneceflary hazard. The two armies fa- 
ced each other for feveral days; mutual defiances were 
fent; and Edward at laft retired into Flanders, and dif- 
perfed his army. 

Such was the fruitlefs, and almoft ridiculous conclu- 
fion of Edward’s firft expedition, which had plunged 
him into the greateft difficulties. He had contracted 
near L.300,000 of debt; he had anticipated all 
his revenue; he had pawned every thing of value 
which belonged either to himfelf or his queen; nay, he 
was obliged in fome meafure even to pawn himfelf to 
his creditors, by defiring their permiffion to go over to 
England in order to procure fupply, and by promifing 
on his word of honour to return in perfon if he did not 
remit their money. On his arrival in England, how- 
ever, he procured a large fupply, fufficient to enable 
him to make all the neceflary preparations for a new 
invafion ; and fo certain were the Enghth that France 
would now be conquered, that the parliament, before 
Edward’s departure, protefted that they owed him no 
obedience as king of France, but that the two kingdoms 
muft remain for ever diftin€t and independent. 


An offer of this kind entirely coincided with Edward’s 
moft fanguine defires. He was happy in the promifed 
afliftance of Mountfort, an ative and valiant prince, 
clofely united to him by intereft, and thus opening to 
him an entrance into the heart of France. Thefe flat- 
tering pro{pe&ts, however, were for a while damped 
by the imprifonment of Mountfort; whofe aims being 
difcovered, he was befieged in the city of Nantz and ta- 
ken. But Jane of Flanders his wife foon made up for 
the lofs of her hufband. This lady courageoufly under- 
took to fupport the falling fortunes of her family. She 
aflembled the inhabitants of Rennes, where fhe then 
refided ; and carrying her infant fon in her arms, de- 
plored her misfortunes, and attempted to infpire the 
citizens with-an affeCtion for her caufe. The inhabi- 
tants of Nantz inftantly efpoufed her interefts, and all 
the other fortreffes of Brittany embraced the fame re- 
folution. ‘The king of England was apprifed of her ef- 
forts ; and was intreated to fend her fuccours with all 
poflible expedition to the town of Hennebone, in which 
place fhe refolved to fuftain the attacks of the enemy. 
Charles de Blois, Philip’s general, anxious to make 
himfelf mafter of fo important a fortrefs as Hennebone, 


i: ee The king of England fet out on his fecond expedi- and ftill more to take the countefs a prifoner, fat down. 
xpedition. tion with a fleet of 240 veffels. Philip had prepared before the place with a large army, and conduéted the 


a fleet of 400 veffels, manned with 40,000 men; which 
he ftationed off Sluys, in order to intercept him in his 


bic Teench Paflage- The two fleets met on the 13th of June 
ntirely de- 13403 but the Englifh, either by the fuperior abilities 


sated at 
2. 


of Edward, or the greater dexterity of his feamen, 
gained the wind of the enemy, and had the fun in 
their backs; and with thefe advantages began the ac- 
tion. The battle was fierce and bloody: the Englith 
archers, whofe force and addrefs were now much cele- 
brated, galled the Trench on their approach; and 
when the fhips grappled together, the example of the 
king and the nobility who were with him fo animated 
the feamen and foldiers, that they maintained every 
where a fuperiority over the enemy. The Flemings 
obferving the battle, hurried out of their ports, and 
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fiege with indefatigable induftry. The defence was no 
lefs vigorous: feveral fallies were made by the garri- 
fon, in which the countefs herfelf was ftill the moft ac- 
tive, and led on to the aflault. Obferving one day that 
their whole army had quitted the camp to join in a 
general ftorm, fhe fallied out by a poftern at the head 
of 300 horfe, fet fire to the enemies tents and baggage, 
put their futtlers and fervants to the fword, and occa- 
honed fuch an alarm, that the French defifted from the 
affault, in order to cut off her communication with the 
town. Thus intercepted, the retired to Auray, where 
fhe continued five or fix days; then returning at the 
head of 500 horfe, fhe fought her way through one 
quarter of the French camp, and returned to her faith- 
ful citizens in triumph. But the befiegers had at 
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expected, would be fatal. A capitulation was there- 
fore propofed, and a conference was already begun, 
when the countefs, who had mounted on a high tower, 
and was looking towards the fea with great impatience, 
defcried fome fhips at a diftance. She immediately ex- 
claimed that fuccours were arrived, and forbid any 
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’ France. length made feveral breaches in the walls; and it was 
“——y-—— apprehended that a general affault, which was hourly 
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of England upon the continent. In this fituation, ° 
Edward refolved to bring relief in perfon to his diftref- 
fed fubjects and allies; and accordingly embarked in 
1346 at Southampton, on board a fleet of near 1000 
fail, of all dimenfions. He carried with him, befides 
all the chief nobility of England, his eldeft fon the 
prince of Wales (afterwards furnamed the Black Prince); 
a youth of about 15 years old, and already remarkable 


further capitulation. She was not difappointed in her 
withes; the fleet fhe difcerned carried a body of Eng- 
lith gentlemen, with 6000 archers, whom Edward had 


both for underftanding and valour above his age. His He ob 
army confilted of 4000 men at arms, 10,000 archers, with an are | 
10,000 Welfh infantry, and 6000 Irifh; all which he my in Nor- 


prepared for the relief of Hennebone, but who had been 
long detained by contrary winds. ‘hey entered the 
harbour under the conduct of Sir Walter Manny, one 
of the moft valiant commanders of histime. This re- 
lief ferved to keep up the declining fpirits of the Bre- 
tons until the time appointed by the late truce with 
Edward was expired, on which he was at liberty to re- 
new the war in greater form. 

The fuccours under Sir Walter Manny were quickly 
followed by a more confiderable reinforcement com- 
manded by Robert of Artois, who made himfelf ma- 
fter of the city of Vannes foon after his arrival: but 
the Bretons foon recovered the city, and Robert was 
compelled to relinquifh his prize after receiving a mor- 
tal wound. Edward himfelf, eager to revenge the 
death of his ally, foon landed at Morbian near Vannes 
with an army of 12,000 men. With this {mall num- 
ber he undertook at once the fiege of Vannes, Nantz, 
and Rennes: but by dividing his forces, he failed in 
every enterprife, and gave an opportunity to John duke 
of Normandy, the king of France’s eldeft fon, to inveft 
him in his camp. In this fituation his provifions foon 
began to fail; and Edward, notwithftanding all his 
valour, would have been obliged to furrender, had he 


not, by a train of artful negociations, induced Philip 
to relinquifh the advantage he had obtained, and con- 


fent to a truce of three years. ‘This was accomplifhed 
by the mediation of the court of Rome; andthe French 
monarch was foon made fenfible of the partiality of 
that court, and the imprudence of the ftep he himfelf 
had taken. Edward foon found a pretence to renew 
the war, from the execution of fome nobles of Brittany, 
who, he faid, were partifans of Mountfort, and chofe 
to look upon their punifhment as an infraction of the 
treaty. : ; 
Philip now endeavoured to fecure himfelf againft the 
power of his rival by alliances, and by purchafing the 
city of Montpelier from the king of Majorca: but in 
the mean time, the Englifh, under the command of the 
earl of Darby, had invaded Guienne, twice defeated 
the French army commanded by the Count de Lifle, 
and made themfelves mafters of a great number of 
towns. Philip, by reafon of the exhaufted ftate of his 
treafury, was for fome time incapable of making any 
oppofition. To recruit his finances, he was obliged 
to lay a duty on falt; which gave fuch offence to his 
fubjets as had almoft excited a rebellion. When thefe 
difcontents were afluaged, however, he foon raifed an 
army of 100,000 men, whofe courage was further 
raifed by the prefence of the dukes of Normandy and 
Burgundy. The Englifh general was therefore com- 
pelled to ftand upon the defenfive. One fortrefs after 
another was furrendered to the French; till at length 
nothing appeared but a total extinction of the power 


landed fafely at La Hogue, a port in Normandy, ™24y- 


which country he determined to make the feat of the 
war. 

The intelligence of Edward’s landing, and the deva- 
ftation caufed by his troops, who difperfed themfelves 
over the whole face of the country, foon {pread univer- 
fal confternation through the French court. The rich 
city of Caen was taken and plundered by the Englith 
without mercy; the villages and towns, even up to 
Paris, fhared the fame fate; and the French had no 
other refource but by breaking dewn their bridges, to 
attempt putting a flop to the invader’s career. In the 
mean time, Philip was not idle in making preparations 
to reprefs the enemy. He had ftationed one of his 
generals, Godemar de Faye, with an army on the op- 
pofite fide of the river Somme, over which Edward 
was to pafs; while he himfelf, at the head of 120,c00 
fighting men, advanced to give the Englith battle. 
Edward, thus unexpectedly expofed to the danger of 
being inclofed and ftarved in an enenry’s country, pub- 
lifhed a reward to any that fhould bring him intelli- 
gence of a paflage over the river Somme. This was dif- 
covered by a peafant of the country named Gobin A- 
gace; and Edward had juft time to get his whole army 
over the river, when Philip appeared in his rear. Of 
the battle that enfued, in which the French were over- 
thrown with great flaughter, an account is given under 
the article Cressy. " 


Edward next laid fiege to Calais, which was then a 
defended by John di Vienne, an experienced command- jen, 


er, and fupplied with every thing neceflary for defence. 
It was at length taken, after a twelvemonth’s fiege, 
the defendants having been reduced to the laft extre- 
mity by famine and fatigue; for the confequences of 
which, fee the article Carats. 

From the very beginning of this unfortunate war, 
Philip had invariably fhowed himfelf defirous of peace, 
and the victory of Crefly rendered him ftill more fo. Ed- 
ward alfo, notwithftanding his fucceffes, was unable to 
fupport the expences of the war any longer. The me- 
diation of the court.of Rome was therefore readily ac- 
cepted, and a truce for three years concluded. At the 
fame time, Philip met with fome recompence for the 
loffes he had fuftained, by the acquifition of Dauphiny, 
which has ever fince given the title of Dauphin to the 
eldeit fon of the king of France. It was obtained by the 
refignation of Humbert prince of Dauphiny; who, be- 
ing difappointed in his hopes of marrying Joan, daugh- 
ter of the duke of Bourbon, gave up his territories to. 
Charles the grandfon of Philip, who had married that 
lady ; himfelf retiring into a convent. Soon after this 
event, the king himfelf, who had been fome time a wi- 
dower, was married to Blanch, the daughter of Philip 
count of Evreux, and Jane queen of Navarre; and his 

fon 
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France. fon John to the countefs of Boulogne. But the hap- tors, inftead of being difmayed by this check, irime- France. 
been pinefs occafioned by thefe marriages was foon interrup- diately fhowed themfelves in open rebellion; and find- ——~v——~ 
D , ted by the death of the king; who expired inthe year ing themfelves unable, without farther affillance, to 
bine Bes 1350, the 57th of his age, and 23d of his reign. gain their point, they without delay invited dver Ed- 
lip. On the death of Philip, his eldeft fon John took pof- ward from England; we : 


feffion of the kingdom ; but fcarcely was he feated on 
the throne, when he difgufted his nobility by an un- 
feafonable a& of feverity. Robert de Brienné, count 


That warlike and enterprifing monarch had never sa 
loft fight of the objeé&t he had originally embraced 5 Fra yy Ed- 
and on the expiration of the truce had fent his fon, ward, 
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of Eu and Guifnefs, had been taken prifoner by the 
king of England at Caen; and under pretence of ne- 
gociating his ranfom, had paffed feveral times between 
France and England ; but being accufed of a treafon- 
able correfpondence with Edward, he was by order of 
his fovereign fuddenly arrefted, condemned, and be- 
headed, without any form of trial. At his death, it 
is faid, that Ke confeffed his treafonable practices ; but 
this has net been authenticated by any hiflorian of 
credit. Having been conftable of France, the fword, 
the badge of his office, was delivered to Charles de la 
Carda: but his fate was equally unfortunate with that 
of his predeceffor, being foon after affaffinated by Charles 
king of Navarre, furnamed The Wicked. 'This prince, 


conduct of celebrated for his perfonal qualifications, but detefted 
the king (f £.. his crimes, was the fon-in-law of John himfelf. He 


Navarre, 
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had demanded the duchy of Angouleme of the king; 
but as the latter’had thought proper to beftow it upon 
Carda, he had taken the effe¢tual method of revenging 
himfelf by affaffinating his rival. John did not fail to 
fhow a proper refentment ; but fuch was the weaknefs 
of his government, that the king of Navarre fet him 
at defiance, and would not even condefcend to the ce- 
remony of afking pardon until John had fent him his 
{econd fon as an hoftage for his perfonal feewrity. To 
thefe offences the king of Navarre added another ftill 
more atrocious, viz. that of afpiring to the crown of 
France itfelf ; to which he pretended a right derived 
from his mother, being‘grandfon by the female fide to 
Louis the Boilterous. 
mands were the countries of Champagne and Brie. To 
obviate all difficulties on this head, however, John be- 
flowed the duchy of Normandy on his eldeft} fon 
Charles; and commanded him to feize the eftates of 
the king of Navarre. On this the latter foon made 
his appearance at Paris; but John found himfelf obli- 
ged to appeafe his murmurs at the expence of no lefs 
than 100,000 crowns. 

All this time the truce with England had been very 
ill obferved on both fides; the French had poffefs- 
ed themfelves of the port of St Jean d’Angeli; and 
the Englifh had furprifed the town of Guifnefs. The 
rival houfes of Mountfort and Blois ftill continued 
their animofities ; while Edward continued to threaten 
war. The king of Navarre went on with his in- 
trigues; and even the dauphin was drawn into a con- 
federacy againft his father. John, however, being in« 
formed of their machinations, found means to defeat 
them effeQually. The dauphin was reclaimed by 
pointing out to him the impropriety of his conduct, 
and the difadvantage which muft unavoidably accrue 
to himfelf from the connections which he had formed. 


9 . . . . . . 
He is taker: The king of Navarre was invited, with his principal ad- 


‘and confi- 
hed, 


herents, to an entertainment, where they were unex- 
pectedly arrefled ; the former being fent prifoner to 
Chateau Gaillard, and feveral of the moft obnoxious 
of the latter put to death. The reit of the confpira- 


But his more immediate de-° 


prince of Wales, and, from the colour of his armour, 
furnamed the Black Prince, with a fleet towards the 
coaft of France. Young Edward bad with this fleet 
entered the mouth of the river Garonne, burnt the 
towns and villages of Languedoc, and retired with the 
plunder into the country of Guienne. Edward him- 
felf, who had likewife paffed over to the continent, wait- 
ed the country as faras St Omer; but the French king; 
notwithftanding all thefe provocations, determined to 
‘avoid a battle, and therefore prohtbited his general, 
the conflable of Bourbon, from coming to an en- 
gagement though his army was much fuperior to that 
of the prince of Wales. With the flower of his troops, 
however, he purfued Edward from St Omer to Hef- 
din, where he defied him to a pitched battle; but the 
latter, without minding his bravadoes, continued his 
march to Calais, from whence he embarked for Eng- 
land. After his departure, John called an aflembiy 
of the flates at Paris, where he explained the dit- 
trefled fituation of his finances, and fhowed fo fully the 
neceffity of affifting him in the defence of the kingdom, 
that they confented to maintain an army of 30,000 
men during the war. ‘To fupply the other exigencies 
of government, they revived the duty on falt, and 
added a variety’ of other impofts; but at the fame 
time appointed a committee of their own number to 
take care that the money was folely appropriated to the 
public fervice. 

The fatisfation which John received from thefe 
grants, and the fuppreffion of fome difturbances which 
happened about this time, was foon overcait by the 
news that the prince of Wales had marched with an 
army of 12,000 men from. Bourdeaux ; and, after 
ravaging the Agenois, Quercy, and the Limoufin, 
had entered the province of Berry. The young war- 
rior had penetrated into the heart of France with this 
trifling body of forees, in hopes of joining the duke of 
Lancatter in Guienne. But he foon found that his 
{cheme was impracticable: the country before him 
was too well guarded to permit his advancing fur- 
ther; and all the bridges behind were broken down, 
which effectually barred a retreat. In this embarraf- 
fing fituation, his perplexity was increafed, by being 
informed, that the king of France was a€tually march- 
ing at the head of 60,000 men to intercept him. He 
at firft thought of retreating : but foon finding it im- 
pofible, he determined calmly to await the approach 
of the enemy; and, notwithitanding the difparity of 
forces, to commit all to the hazard of a battle. 


: aos I 
It was at a place called Maupertuis, near Poitiers, Battle of 
The Poidtiers. 


that both armies came in fight of each other. 
French king might very eafily have ftarved the Englith 
into any terms he thought proper to impofe; but fuch 
was the impatient valour of the French nobility, and 
fuch their certainty of fuccefs, that it might have been 
equally fatal.to attempt repreffing their ardour to en- 
gage. In the mean time, while both armies were 
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drawn out, and expecting the fignal to begin, they 
were ftopped by the appearance of the cardinal of Pe- 
rigord, who attempted to be a. mediator between them. 
Tloxever, John, who made himfelf fure of victory, 
would litten to no other terms than the-reftitution of 
Calais ; with which the Black Prince refufing to com- 
ply, the onfet was deferred till the next morning, for 
which both fides waited in anxious fafpence. 

During this interval, the young prince flrengthen- 
ed his poit by new entrenchments; and placed 3co 
men in ambufh, with as many archers, who were com- 
manded to attack the enemy in flank during the heat 
of the engagement. Having taken thefe precautions, 
he ranged his army in three divifions; the van was com- 
manded by the earl of Warwick, the rear by the earls 
of Salifoury and Suffolk, and the main body by him- 
felf. In like manner, the king of France arranged his 
forces in three dirifions; the firft commanded by the 
duke of Orleans; the fecond by the Dauphin, attend- 
ed by his younger brothers; while he himfelf led up 
the main body, feconded by his youngefl and favourite 
fon, then about 14 years of age. As the Englifh were 
to be attacked only by marching up a long narrow 
lane, the French fuffered greatly from their archers, 
who were pofted on each fide, behind the hedges. Nor 
were they in a better fituation upon emerging from 
this danger, being met by the Black Prince himfelf 
at the head of a chofen body of troops, who made a 
furious onfet upon their forces, already in great difor- 
der. A dreadful overthrow enfued: thofe who were 
as yet in the lane recoiled upon their own forces ; 
while the Englifh troops who had been placed in am- 
buth, took that opportunity to increafe the confufion, 
and confirm the victory. ‘The dauphin and the duke 
of Orleans were among the firft that fled. ‘The king 
of France himfelf made the utmoft efforts to retrieve, 
by his valour, what his rafhnefs had forfeited: but 
his fingle courage was unable to ftop that confterna- 
tion which had now become general through his army; 
and his cavalry foon flying, he found himfelf expofed 
to the enemy’s fury. At length, {pent with fatigue, 
and defpairing of fuccefs, he thought of yielding him- 
feif a prifoner ; and frequently cried out, that he was 
ready to deliver himfelf to his coufin the prince of 
Wales. The honour of taking him, however, was re- 
ferved for a much more ignoble hand; he was feized by 
Dennis de Morbec, a knight of Arras, who had been 
obliged to fly his country for murder. 

In April following, the prince condu€ted his royal pri- 
foner through'London, attended by an infinite concourfe 
of people of allranks and ftations. His modefty upon 
this occafion was very remarkable: the king of France 
was clad in royal apparel, and mounted on a white fleed 
diftinguifhed by its fize and beauty ; while the prince 
himfelf rode by his fide upon a mean little horfe, and 
in very plain attire. 


This dreadful defeat, which happened in the year 


1356, almoft entirely ruined the French affairs; and 
the miferies which enfued from this caufe were greatly 
augmented by inteftine commotions. The dauphin, 
who had now aflumed the government, was altogether 
unable to govern a turbulent and feditious people at 
fuch acrifis. An affembly of the ftates, which jhe 
called, took the opportunity to limit the power of the 


prince, impeach the former minifters, and demand the. 
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liberty of the king of Navarre; the treafurer of the 


crown was murdered by one Marcel, a partizan of “~V~ J 


that worthlefs prince, who had filled the city of Paris 
with confufion by his intrigues. The aflaflin whom 
Marcel employed was dragged, by order of the dan- 
phin, from an altar where he had taken refuge, and 
inftantly put to death. The bifhop of Paris refented 
the indignity done to the church; and Marcel avenged 
the fate of his adherent by murdering both the maref- 
chals, who had feized him in the prefence of the dau- 
phin; and fo near him, that his clothes were flained 
with their blood. ‘The prince indignantly afked him, 
if he was to be involved in the fame deftru@ion? when 
Marcel affe€ted to provide for his fafety by putting 
upon him a blue hood, the badge of the adherents of 


France. 
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Navarre. The public diforders were now alfo augmented The king 
by the efcape of the king of Navarre from confinement; of Navarre 
and though the dauphin was even aflured that he had &{&apes 


£ 


* , from pti- 


adminillered a dofe of poifon to him, he was obliged 
flill to pay him fome appearance of regard. A {cheine 
was even formed by the chiefs of the {edition to change 
the government, to veft all the power in the commons, 
and leave the king no more than an empty title; but 
though this was favourably received by the city of 
Paris, it was entirely rejected by the other cities of 
the kingdom. The dauphin was likewife recognifed as 
regent by the ftates general, and the inhabitants of 
Picardy and Champagne took up arms in his caufe. 
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In this difaftrous ftate of affairs, the miferies of the Whee 
people were heightened by a new and unexpected evil, uonsandtu 
The peafants, who had been all along oppreffed by mults of 


the nobles, were now treated in fuch a manner, that 
they rofe in great numbers to revenge themfelves ; 
the caftles of the nobility were rafed to the ground, 
their wives and daughters ravifhed, and themfelves put 
to the moft cruel torments, At laft they were obliged 
to arm in their own defence. * The duke of Orleans 
cut off 10,000 of them in the neighbourhood of Pa- 
ris; 12,000 were maffacred by the king of Navarre ; 
gooo, who had laid fiege to the town of Meaux, 
where the dauphinefs and three other ladies of the firft 
rank refided, were routed and purfued with dreadful 
flaughter by an officer in the fervice of Edward. A- 
mid{ft thefe confufions, Marcel, the feditious leader al- 
ready mentioned, perifhed in a tumult of his own rai- 
fing ; and the moft virtuous and prudent people of the 
nation fupported the pretenfions of the dauphin. His 
moft dangerous enemy was the king of Navarre, who 
had allured to his ftandard numbers of thofe Norman 
and Englifh adventurers who had followed Edward in- 
to France, and there been left to feek their fortunes ; 
where they affociated themfelves under the name of the 
Companions. 


the pea- 
faiits. 


By fuch a formidable competitor the: peace bes 


dauphin was reduced almoft to the laft extremity, when-tween the. 
his hopes were revived by an unexpected propofal from 4@uphin 


his rival, of peace upon equitable and moderate terms. 
Hiftorians in general have afcribed this to the natural 
levity of the king of Navarre; but fome have been of 
opinion that he acted from’ prudential motives, and 
that he juftly fuppofed it would be. more eafy to deal 
with the dauphin, who was his own kinfman, and 
humbled by {ce many misfortunes, than with an haugh-. 
ty and imperious conqueror like Edward. 

On the expiration of the truce in 1359, Edward 
again fet fail for France, and anchored before Calais, 


with . 


and king of # 
Navaire. 


France. with a fleet of r1oo fail, afumed the title of Aing of and he was heard to exprefs himfelf in a very noble France... 
Lv France, and augmented his army to 100,000 men. manner upon the occafion : ‘* Though (fays he) good —-~v—=—™- 
78 The dauphin, finding himfelf unable to withftand fo faith fhould be banifhed from the reft of the earth, yet 
ape as great a power, was obliged to act on the defenfive ; the ought ftill to retain her habitation in the breaft of 
France by Chooling the city of Paris for his ftation, and allow- kings.”? In confequence of this declaration, he ac- 
Edward. ing the Englifh to ravage ali the open country. Thus tually returned to England once more; and yielded 
they were allowed to penetrate through Picardy into himfelf a prifoner, fince he could not be honourably 
Champagne ; but the city of Rheims, where Edward free. It is faid by fome; that his paffion for the 
defigned to have been crowned king of France, bafled countefs of Salifbury was the real caufe of his journey: 
their utmoft efforts. From Champagne, therefore, but we want at this time the foundations for fuch an 8 
which was already laid walle, the Englifh monarch injurious report. He was lodged in the Savoy, the pa- Dies, and is~ 
marched into Burgundy ; pillaging Tonnere, Gaillon, lace where he had refided during his captivity ; ap 
and Avalon. Burgundy was faved by the payment foon after he clofed a long and unfortunate reign, by le 
of 100,000 merks, and a like fum was paid for Ni- his death, which happened in the year 1384, about the : 
vernois. At laft, after along and deftruGtive march, 56th year of his age. 
Edward arrived at the gates of Paris; but the pru- Charles, furnamed the Wi/e, fucceeded his father on 
dence of the dauphin and citizens of that metropolis the throne of France; and this monarch, merely by 
had rendered it impregnable to the attacks of famine the force of a finely conduted policy, and even tho’ 
He dll as well as the affaultsof an army. ‘hus the war went fuffering fome defeats, reftored his country once more 
cludesa on till the year 1360, when the king of England was to tranquillity and power. He quelled and diffipated 
peace. inclined to peace, as is faid, by a dreadful tempeft, a fet of banditti, who had aflociated themfelves under ' 
to which his army was cxpofed while encamped in the the name of Companions, and who had long been a ter- 
fields round Chartres. His condu€&t, however, may ror to the peaceable inhabitants. He had them inrol- 
more reafonably be derived from other motives. Not- led into a body, and led them into the kingdom of 
withftanding all the victories he had gained, the French Cattile againft Peter, furnamed the Cruel, whom his 
nation fhowed not the leaft favour to his claim of fuc- fubjeéts had dethroned, and who, by means of an al-. 
ceffion; the king. of Navarre was a dangerous rival, liance with the Englifh, endeavoured to get himfelf re- 
and the caution of the dauphin in avoiding an. engage- inftated upon the throne. In confequence of thefe al- 
ment deprived him of the advantages he might expe€t liances, the Englifh and French again came to an en- 
from his valour and military fikill. ‘Thus conferences gagement ; their-armies on the one fide commanded by - 
for a peace were opened at Bretigny in the Chartraine; the Black Prince ; on the other, by Henry of Trantta- - 
and it was at la{t.concluded on the following condi- marre, and Bertrand du-Guefclin, one of the moft con- - 
tions, viz. That king John fhould pay for his ranfom, fummate generals and accomplifhed characters of the 
at different periods, three millions of crowns of gold age in- which he lived. However, the ufual good for- 
(about a-million and an half of ourmoney); Edward tune of the Englifh prince prevailed ; the French loft 
fhould for ever renounce all claim to the kingdom of above 20,000 men, while only four knights and 4o 
France ; and fhould remain poffeffed of the territories private men-on the fide of the Englifh were flain.: 82 
of Poi@ou, Xaintonge, l’Agenois, Perigord, the Li- Neverthelefs, thefe victories were attended with very Bad fuccefa’s 
moulin, Quercy, Rouvergne,’A ngoumois, and other few good effets. The Englith, by their frequent le- of the Engs- 
diftri€&s in that quarter, together with Calais, Guifnes, vies, had been quite exhauited, and were unable to lifh. 
Montreuil,. and the county of Ponthiew on the other continue an army in the field. Charles, on the other 
fide of France. Some other ftipulations were made hand, cautioufly forbore coming to any decifive en- 
in favour of the allies.of England, as a fecurity for gagement; but was-contented to let his enemies watte 
the execution of thefe conditions. their ftrength in attempts to plunder a fortified coun- 
Upon John’s return to his-dominions, he found him- try.. When they were retired, he then was fure to 
felf very ill able to ratify thofe terms of peace that had fally forth, and poffefs himfelf of fuch places as they 
been juit concluded. He was without finances, at the were not {trong enough to defend. He firft fell upon - 
head of an exhaufted ftate ; his foldiers without difci- Ponthieu; the citizens of Abbeville opened their yates . 
pline, and his: peafants without fubordination.. Thefe to him; thofe of St Valois, Rue, and Crotoy, imita- - 
had rifen.in great numbers; and one of the chiefs of ted the example; and the whole country was, in a: 
their banditti affumed the title of The Friend of God little time, reduced to total fubmiflion.. ‘Vhe fouthern - 
and the Terror of Man. A. citizen of Sens, named provinces were, in the fame. manner, invaded by his 
‘Fohn Gouge, alfo. got himfelf, by means of his robbe- generals with equal fuccefs: while the Black Prince; . 
ries, to be acknowledged king; and he foon caufed as deftitute: of fupplies from. England, and wafted by a 
many calamities by his devattations, as the real king cruel and confumptive diforder, was obliged to return - 
had brought on by his misfortunes. Such.was the to his native country, leaving his affairs in the fouth of ~ 
ftate of that wretched kingdom upon.the return of its France in a defperate condition. 
captive monarch: and yet. {uch was his abfurdity,, In this exigence, the. refentment: of. the king of - 
that he immediately prepared for.a croifade into the England was excited to the utmoft pitch ; and he feem+ 
: Holy Land, before he was well replaced. on the throne. . ed refolved to take fignal vengeance on his enemies of ~ 
rer eayee Had his exhaulted fubjects been able to equip him for the continent. . But the fortunate _occafion was now - 
able to pay this chimerical project, it 1s probable he would have. elapfed ; and all his fucceeding defigns were marked : 
his ranfom, gone through with:it ; but their miferies were fuch, . with ill fuccefs. The earl of Pembroke and his- whole - 
returns tO that they were even too poor to pay hisranfom. This . army were intercepted at fea, and taken prifoners by 
England. yas a breach of treaty that John would not fubmit to; Henry king of. Calftile, Sir Robert Knolles, one of . 
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Prance. his generals cn the continent, at the head of 30,000 
m~ men, was defeated by Bertrand du Guefclin; while 
the duke of Lancafter, at the head of 25,000 men, 
had the mortification of feeing his troops diminifhed 
one half by flying parties, without ever coming toa 

battle. 

At laft, the Englith affairs were totally ruined by the 
death of the Black Prince and king Edward. On recei- 
ving this news, the armies of Charles attacked the Eng- 
lifh on all fides. One, under the command of the 
duke of Burgundy, entered Artois; another entered 
Auvergne, under the.command of the duke of Berry 5 
that which acted in Guienne was commanded by the 
duke of Anjou ; and the forces in Bretagne were un- 
‘der the conftable Guefclin: the king himfelf had a 
powerful body of troops, that he might be able to re- 
pair afly accident which fhould happen through the 
chance of war. The conftable joined the duke of 
Burgundy, who found it difficult to oppofe Sir Tho- 
mas Felton and the Senefchal of Bourdeaux. Soon 
after’ his arrival, the conftable attacked and defeated 
them, making both the commanders prifoners of war. 
This vitory was fo well purfued, that, at the'clofe of 
the campaign 1377, Bayonne and Bourdeaux, with 
the diftri€ts about them, and the fortrefs of Calais 
with its dependencies, were.all the places left to Eng- 
land on the continent. 

Thus Charles eftablifhed once more the houfe of Va- 

83 lois on the throne of France, but did not long live to 
Death of enjoy his good fortune. He died in the year 1379, at 
‘Charles ; 


the age of 44, of the confequences of poifon formerly 
given him by the king of Navarre, as-has already been 
mentioned. ‘The immediate operation of this poifon 
had been fufpended by the fkill of a phyfician fent by 


the emperor Charles IV. He opened an iffue in his 
arm, the running of which preferved his life ; but the 


physician declared, that whenever it fhould dry, up the - 


confequence would be fatal. Not long before his 
death, Charles had commenced a procefs againft the 
king of Navarre for this crime. Several of the affo- 
ciates of the latter fuffered on this occafion, and the 
king himfelf was deprived of his poffeffions in Nor- 
mandy, as well as his lordfhip ef Montpelier, which 
had been given him in heu of the counties of Cham- 
s4  pagne and Brie, and the duchy of Burgundy which he 
And of the had claimed. He did mot long furvive the death of 
‘king of Na the French monarch whom he deftroyed. His death 
MPEGS was fingular and very terrible; for having been afflic- 
ted with the leprofy, he had been obliged to make ufe 
of fome bandages dipped in fulphur and afterwards 
fteeped in brandy. Thefe took fire by the careleffnefs 
of a page, and the unfortunate prince was burnt te 
death. 


85 Charles V. was fucceeded by his fon Charles VI. furs 


Reign of 


Charles V1 Bamed the MWell-eloved, who at the time of his acceffion 


to the throne was only 12 yearsof.age. The duke of 
Anjou, eldeft brother to the late king, had been ap- 
pointed guardian during the minority of the prince ; 
but he being totally unfit for the office, and diftin- 
guifhed only for his rapacity and ambition, readily re- 
figned his charge to the dukes of Burgundy and Bour- 
bon, the former uncle to the king by his father’s fide, 
the latter by his mother’s. None of thefe tutors, how- 
ever, proved faithful to the truft repofed in them. The 
duke of Anjou feized the plate and treafures of the 
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late king, in order to fupport hisgambitious enter- France. 
prizes. At that time Joan, infamous for her profli- ~~~“ 
gacy, reigned in Naples. She had appointed one 
Charles Durazzo, who was her relation, to fucceed her 
in the throne; but the inhuman wretch murdered his 
benefactrefs, who with her laf breath revoked her 
grant of the kingdom to him, and beftowed it upon 
the duke of Anjou. His influence at the French 
court enabled him to wafte the treafures of the king- 
dom in fupport of his pretenfions; though he proved 
ultimately unfuccefsful, his forces being conftantly des 
feated, and his defigns fruflrated by the fuperior {kill 
of his adverfary. The duke of Burgundy, inftead of 
inftructing his pupil in the ways of virtue, indulged 
him in every kind of vicious pleafure, hoping thereby 
to gain his favour afterwards. The citizens of Paris, 
opprefied by taxes, broke out into tumults, and were 
quelled with difficulty; while the mal-adminiftration of 
Philip the duke of Burgundy foon involved the nation 95 
in hoftilities with the Flemings. Philip invaded their ponders 
country atthe head of anarmy of 80,000 men, along with invaded. 
whom was the young king, accompanied by the prin- 
cipal nobility of France. The firft operations of war 
were favourable to the Flemings; but they were at 
length totally defeated on the banks of the river Lis, 
where their leader, with 25,000 of his followers, perith- 
ed. This victory was followed by the fubmiffion of 
the whole country; but the fatisfa@tion of the king at 
this event was difturbed by new feditions and revolts 
in the city of Paris, and other great towns of the 
kingdom. His return, however, at the head of avic- 
torious army, foon reduced them to their duty, and fe- 
veral of the revolted cities were feverely punithed ; at 
the fame time that the death of the duke of Anjou ha- 
ving freed him from the immediate dependence on his 
tutors, he afflumed the reins of government into his own 
hands in the year 1384. 

The genius which Charles began to difplay in his 
early years, raifed the hopes of the nation; but thefe 
were foon overcaft, and greater misfortunes than ever 
were now about to enfue. The young king, whofe 
marriage began to be a fubject of attention to the 
council, refufed to comply with the forms in ufe a- 
mong his predeceffors, and infifted upon feeing the 9 
perfon defigned for his confort. An interview was et 
accordingly contrived betwixt him and Ifabella daugh- ffabella 
ter to the duke of Bavaria; where he fellin love with daughter to 
that princefs, and afterwards married her. His admi- ue duke of 
niftration was for fome time prudent:and vigorous, 
He conciliated the affeGiions of his people by reftoring 
their priviteges, punifhing their oppreffors, and relie- 
ving them from the taxes which had been impofed in 
his minority. He reduced the Flemings to fubmit to 
the authority of his uncle the duke of Burgundy; de- 
tached 15,000 archers and 1500 men at arms to affiit 
the Scats in their incurfions into England ; and in 
1385 fitted out a prodigious armament againft Eng- 
land. A vaft fleet was aflembled in the harbour of 
Sluys, and a very numerous army in the neighbours 
hood. According to fome writers, the armament con- 
fitted of 1200 fhips, 20,000° foot differently armed, 
20,000 cavalry, and 20,000 crofs-bow men. There 
was befides a vaft wooden: edifice or floating town, 
which was contrived for the proteétion of the foldiers 
when landed: but all thefe preparations were at lait 
6 brought 
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brought to nothing through the obftinacy of the duke and the competition for it brought to light the cha~ France, 
of Berry; who, having been originally againft this racters of the queen and duke of Orleans, which had Baia 
meafure, carried on his part of the armament fo flow- not hitherto been difplayed to public view. The for- ,., °9 
‘ : a , Difturban- 
ly, that he did not arrive at Sluys till the middle of 


mer of thefe was a molt beautiful and accomplifhed ..; cout a 
September, when the feafon was fo faradvanced, that princefs; but vindictive, violent, and intriguing ; in- regency. 


France. 
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no invafion was practicable. A ftorm that happened 
foon after, drove the greateft part of the fleet on 
fhore, and beat the wooden edifice all to pieces; the 
remains of which the king beftowed on the duke of 
Burgundy, to whom he gave alfo the port of Slays, 
which was then.very commodious, and of the utmoft 
importance. 

The deftruétion of the French fleet was only a pre- 
lude to calamities of a more extraordinary nature. The 
Sieur de Craon, a profligate nobleman, had been en- 
trufted by the court of France with a confiderable fam 
of money for the fupport of the duke of Anjou, at 
the time he was reduced to diftrefs by his Italian ex- 
pedition. This money he had diffipated at Venice ;. 
but, by the credit of the duke of Orleans, the king’s 
brother, he had obtained his pardon, and returned to 
court. Here he attempted to gratify his private re- 
fentment by the affaffination of Oliver Cliffon the con- 
flable, whom he fufpeGted of having promoted his dif- 
grace. . This veteran hero was attacked, on his return 
from tke hotel de St Pol, by a band of 20 ruffians, 
againft whom he defended himfelf with wonderful in- 
trepidity, when at laft he fell, after receiving more 
than 50 wounds. Happily, however, he recovered. 
notwith{tanding his being mangled in this manner; 
while the aflaflin, to fcreen himfelf from vengeance, 
fled for protection to the duke of Brittany. The king 
demanded the affaffin to be given up to him in chains; 
but the duke anfwered, that he knew nothing of him: 
to which the king giving no credit, marched with all 
his forces into his territories. When the army arrived 
at Mans, the king was feized with a flow fever; but 
could not be prevailed upon to reft or take phyfic. On 


withlunaticthe 5th of Auguft 1391, having marched all day in 


fits. 


the heat of the fun, a miferable, ragged, wild-looking 
fellow, darted from behind a tree, and laying hold of 
the briddle of his horfe, cried out, ‘* Stop! where 
are you going, king ? You are betrayed ;”’ and imme- 
diately withdrew again into the wood. The king 
paffed on, not a little difturbed; and foon after one of 
the pages, who rode behind and carried his lance, o- 
vercome with heat, fell afleep, and let it fall upon the 
helmet which was carried by the other. The king, 
hearing the noife, looked about; and perceiving the 
page lifting the lance, killed him immediately : then 
riding furioufly with his {word drawn, he ftruck on 
every fide of him, and at every perfon, till he broke 
his fword; upon which one of his gentlemen leaped up 
behind him and held his arm. He fell foon after, and 
lay as if he had been dead; fo that being taken up and 
bound in a waggon, he was carried back to Mans, 
where he lay two days in a lethargy, after which he 
came a little to himfelf, and expreffed great concern at 
the blood he had fhed in his delirium. The people, 
who had expreffed the greateft concern for his diftem- 
per, were equally rejoiced at the news of his recove- 
ry ; but unfortunately it was foon difcovered, that he 
no longer poffefled that itrength of judgment and un- 
derftanding for which he had formerly been remark- 
able. Hence a regency became indifpenfably neceflary ; 


fenfible to natural afleCtion, but eafily acceffible to 
flattery, and ready to yield to every impulfe of law- 
lefs paffion. The duke of Orleans was equally re- 
markable for his perfonal accomplifhments, and had 
married Valentina daughter of the duke of Milan; but 
his engagements with that princefs did not prevent him 
from engaging in a number of licentious amours, and 
among the reft, as was fuppofed, with his ifter-in-law 
Ifabella. During the king’s illnefs he openly afpired 


.at the regency; but his pretenfions were over-ruled 


by the ftates, the adminiftration of affairs being for 
the prefent conferred on the duke of Burgundy. Ina 


_few months indeed the health and underftanding of the 


king feemed to be fufficiently reftored; but in the year 
1393 it was again difturbed by an accident no lefs extra- 


had been given in honour of the marriage of one of the 
queen’s attendants. At this fix mafques entered the a- 
partment, difguifed like fatyrs, in linen clothes covered 
with rofin, and while warm ftuck over with down. Thefe 
were the king and five of his lords. The duchefs of 
Berri paid attention to the king though. fhe did not 
know him, and engaged in converfation with him. In 
the mean time the duke of Orleans, iznorant of the con- 
fequence, out of diverfion ran a lighted torch againtt 
one of them. His whole drefs was inftantly in a flame, 
and the fire was from him communicated to all the 
reft. The mafques, notwithftanding the dreadful fi- 
tuation they were in, called out, ‘‘.Save the king ; fave 
the king !?? On which the duchefs of Berri, recellect- 
ing that it muft be him with whom fhe had engaged in 
converfation, wrapped him in her cloak, and preferyed 
him from farther danger. Only one of the reft efca- 
ped by jumping into a ciltern of water; the other four 
perifhed in the flames. ‘The terror which the king un- 
derwent by this accident inftantly occafioned a relapfe ; 
and he’ continued delirious at intervals as long as he li- 


ved. During this flate of infanity he was intraétable- 


by every perfon except Valentina duchefs of Or- 
leans ; who feemed to have as great an influence over 
him as her hufband the duke had over the mind of the 
queen. So great was the power indeed which fhe had 
over the king in this deplorable ftate, that in thofe fu- 
perftitious times it was fuppofed by many to be the 
effect of magic. Others, with more probability, afcri- 


bed it to her fuperior charms as a woman; and this: 


idea inftantly produced her a number of cnemies a- 
mong her own fex. ‘The duchefs of Burgundy, par- 
ticularly, by her hatred, and the quarrel between the 
two ladies, foon extended itfelf to their hufbands. A- 
midft their diffenfions, however, they did not entirely 
negleét the adminiftration of public affairs; they ftrove 
to conciliate the affection of the parliament by pre- 
ferving the rights of the commons inviolate ; and they 
endeavoured to check an inordinate paflion for gaming, 
which began to appear about this time, and to fubfti- 
tute manly and martial exercifes in its place. 

During the intervals of his reafon, Charles fre- 
quently affumed the government into his own hands ; 
and as the war flill continued with England, though in 

a 
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ordinary than the former had been. An entertainment Anaccideng: 
occafions a 
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France. a languid manner, the French monarch, in one of 
wm thefe lucid intervals, had an interview with Richard 


gt 
Interview 


betwixt the 


king: of 


king of England, in order to put an end to hoftilities, 
of which both: were equally weary. Still, however, 
their claims were fo difficult to be adjufted, that they 


France and could do no more than conclude a truce for 25 years ; 


England. 
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during which fpace it was hoped that a lafting peace 
might take place. Richard. gave up Cherburg to 
Charles, and Breft to the duke of Brittany: a mar- 
riage was alfo concluded betwixt the king of England 
and Ifabella the daughter of Charles, though the latter 
was then only feven years of age; but by reafon of 
the tender age of the princefs, this marriage was never 
confummated. 

During this unfortunate reign, France was {till far- 
ther weakened by the fuccours fent to the Hungarians 
againft the Turks. On this fatal expedition up- 
wards of 1000 of the braveft and moft experienced 
knights were fent under the condué of John count of 
Nevers, eldeft fon of the duke of Burgundy ; the 
count of Eu conftable of France ; John de Vienne 
admiral of France; and the count of Marche, a prince 
of the blood-royal ; together with De Courcy, one of 
the beft and moft experienced captains in Chriftendom. 
The prudent counfels of this veteran, however, were 
not obeyed by the youthful warriors by whom he was 
accompanied. Attacking the enemy therefore rafhly, 


and while heated with wine, they were all either killed 
or taken prifoners. Notwithftanding this difafter, how- 
ever, affillance was fent in the year 1400 to Wance- 
flaus emperor of Germany ; and the duke of Orleans, 
who commanded the army on this oceafion, acquitted 
himfelf fo well that he acquired the duchy of Luxem- 
burg for himfelf, and left his ally fatisfied : but while 


the friendfhip of France was thus courted by foreign 
powers, the kingdom itfelf was in the moft miferable 
fituation. The king’s diftemper feemed daily to gain 
ground ; while the difcordant interefts of the contend- 
ing parties kept the whole nation ina ferment. ‘The 
mot violent animofity took place betwixt the dukes of 
Orleans and Burgundy. The former, by means of his 
own intereft with the queen, and the afcendancy his 
duchefs had over the king, for fome time got the bet 
ter of his rival, and was made lieutenant-general and 
governor of the kingdom ; but having prefumed on 
his power to levy new impofts on the people, and op- 
prefling alfo the churchmen, whom in that fuperititious 


, age he ought by all means to have let alone, he was 


deprived of his authority, and obliged to yield to the 
duke of Burgundy. For fome time, however, thefe pow- 
erful rivals were kept within fome bounds by the me- 
diation of the duke of Bourbon, who feems to have 
been the only grandee who maintained a pure and un- 
fpotted charaéter ; but by his death in 1404, the un- 
happy nation was left totally expofed to their relentlefs 
fury. In 1405, the queen and duke of Orleans again 
feized the adminiftration; but were {oon deprived of it 
by the unanimous voice of the people. During this 
period Charles and his children were neglected and a- 
bandoned to diftrefs ; but they were relieved by the 
duke of Burgundy on his obtaining the regency; and I- 
fabella, with the duke of Orleans, was obliged to retire 
from Milan. A fudden return of the king’s reafon and 
underftanding for a much longer time than ufual, now 
deprived both parties of their power; and the ad- 
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miniftration was vefted in the queen and a council com- France: 


pofed of princes of the blood. 
The two rival dukes, thus prohibited. from inter- 
fering in. public affairs, exercifed themfelves in com- 


mitting hoftilities againft the Englith, with whom the 


truce had been lately concluded. ‘They were encou- 
raged to this infra€tion of the treaty by the unfettled 
fituation of the affairs of Henry IV.: but their at- 
tempts proving unfuccefsful, the truce was renewed af- 
ter obtaining reftoration of the princefs, who had been’ 
married to Richard II. as has been already mentioned. 
The failure of their enteprifes produced a new fcene of 
difcord betwixt the dukes, who mutually threw the 
blame upon each other. By the intreaties of the duke 
of Berri they were apparently reconciled; but the duke 
of Burgundy pretended friendfhip only in order to take 
the more fignal vengeance. ‘To this he was now fur- 
ther inflamed by jealoufy. 
ruffians to execute his bloody purpofe, 
one evening attacked by eighteen of them while at- 
tended only by two pages. A Norman gentleman 
whom the duke had deprived of an employment, headed 
the affaffins, and in perfon attacked the duke. At 
the firft blow he cut off his hand, at the fecond he 
{truck him from his mule, and at the third put.an end 
to his lifes His wife Valentina was fo concerned at his 
death, that fhe died foon after. The duke of Bur- 
gundy efcaped to Flanders; and the whole nation was 
rent into two faétions, called the Burgundians and Ar- 
magnacs; the latter being the title of the party of the 
duke of Orleans, from Armagnac the father-in-law of 
that prince. A dreadful confulion enfued: the duke 
of Burgundy foon returned to France, and extorted a 
pardon from the unhappy king, who was now no 
longer able to refift him: and we may have fome no- 
tion of the ftate of the kingdom in general from being 
told, that 2000 people perifhed in one tumult in the 
capital. The king himfelf was alternately the prifoner 
of each party, and alternately transferred the power 
from the one to the other as he happened to fall into 
their hands. This therefore was thought by Henry V. 
of England a favourable opportunity to recover from 
France thofe grants that had been formerly given up 
by treaty. But previoufly, to give his intended expe- 
dition the appearence of juftice, he fent over ambafla- 
dors to Paris, offering a perpetual peace and alliance, 
on condition of being put in poffeffion of all thofe 
provinces which had been ravifhed from the Englith 
during fome former reigns, and of efpoufing Catharine, 
the French king’s daughter, in marriage, with a {uit- 
able dowry. ‘hough the French court was at that 
time extremely averfe to war, yet the exorbitance of 
thefe demands could not be complied with ; and Henry 
very probably made them in hopes of a denial. 
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therefore affembled a great fleet and army at South- Henry V.of 
ampton ; and having allured all the military men of tngland. 


the kingdom to attend him, from the hopes of con- 
queft, he put to fea, and landed at Harfleur, at the 
head of an army of 6000 men at arms, and 24,000 
foot, moftly archers. 

His firft operations were upon Harfleur ; which be- 
ing preffed hard, promifed at a certain day to furren- 
der, unlefs relieved before that time. The day arri- 
ving, and the garrifon, unmindful of their engagement, 
ftill refolving to defend the place, Henry ordered an 

affault 
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affault to be made, took the town by ftorm, and put 
all the garrifon to the fword. From thénce, the vic- 
tor advanced farther into the country, which had been 
already rendered defolate by faétions, and which he 
now totally laid wafte. But although the enemy made 
a feeble refiftance, yet the climate feemed to fight a- 
gaink the Englifh; a contagious dyfentery carrying 
In this fituation 
he had recourfe to an expedient common enough in that 
barbarous age, to infpire his troops with confidence in 
their general. He challenged the dauphin, who com- 
manded in the French army, to fingle combat, offer- 
ing to flake his pretenfions on the event. “This chal- 
lenge, as might naturally be expected, was rejected ; 
and the French, though difagreeing internally, at laft 


feemed to unite at the appearance of the common. 


danger. A numerous army of 14,000 men at arms, 
and 40,000 foot, was by this time affembled under the 
command of count Albert, and was now placed to in- 
tercept Henry’s weakened forces on theirreturn. The 
Englifh monarch, when it was too late, began to re- 
pent of his rafhinroad into a country where difeafe 
and a powerful army every where threatened deftruc- 
tion ; he therefore thought of retiring into Calais.\ In 
this retreat, which was at once both painful and dan- 
gerous, Henry took every precaution to infpire his 
troops with patience and perfeverance; and fhowed 
them in his own perfon the brighteft example of forti- 
tude and refignation. He was continually harafled 
on his march by flying parties of the enemy ; and 
whenever he attempted to pafs the river Somme, acrofs 
which his march lay, he faw troops on the other fide 
ready to oppofe his paflage. However, he was fo for- 
tunate as to feize by furprife a paffage near St Quintin, 
which had not been fufficiently guarded ; and there he 
fafely carried over his army. 

But the enemy was {till refolved to intercept his re- 
treat : and after he had paffed the fmall river of T'er- 
trois at Blangi, he was furprifed to obferve from the 
heights the whole French army drawn up in the plains 
of Agincourt ; and fo potted, that it was impoffible for 
him to proceed on his march, without coming to an 
engagement. A battle accordingly took place, in 
which the Englifh gained a vi€tory, the molt remark- 
able perhaps of any recorded in hiftory ; an account 
of which is given under the article AGincourT. 

This victory, gained on the 25th of Ottober 1415, 
was however’ attended with no immediate effects. 
Henry ftill continued to retreat, after the battle of A- 
gincourt, out of the kingdoms and carried his pri- 
foners to Calais, and from thence to England. In 
1517, he once more landed an army of 25,000 men 
in Normandy; and prepared to ftrike a decifive blow 
for the crown of France, to which the Englifh mo- 
narchs had long made pretenfions. ‘That wretched 
country was now in a moft deplorable fituation. The 
whole kingdom appeared as one vaf{t theatre of crimes, 
murders, injuttice, and devaitation. The duke of Or- 
leans was aflaffinated by the duke of Burgundy ; and 
the duke of Burgundy, in his turn, fell by the trea- 
chery of the dauphin. At the fame time, the duke’s 
fon, defirous of revenging his father’s death, entered 
into a fecret treaty with the Englifh ; and a league was 
immediately concluded at Arras, between Henry and 
the young duke of Burgundy, in which the king pro- 
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mifed to ievenge the murder of the late duke; and France. 


the fon feemed to infift upon no further ftipulations, “Vr 


Henry, therefore, proceeded in his conquefts without 
much oppofition from any quarter. Several towus and 
provinces fubmitted on his,approach ; the city of Rou- 
en was befieged and taken; Pontoife and Gifors he 
foon became mafter of. He even threatened Paris by 
the terror of his power, and obliged the court to re- 
move to Truye. It was at this city that the duke of 
Burgundy, who had taken upon him the protetion 
of the French king, met Henry in order to ratify that 
treaty which was formerly begun, and by which the 
crown of France was to be transferred to a ftranger. 
The imbecility into which Charles had fallen, made 
him paffive in this remarkable treaty ; and Henry dic- 
tated the terms throughout the whole negociation. 
The principal articles of this treaty were, That Henry 
fhould efpoufe the princefs Catharine; that king-Charles 
fhould enjoy the title and dignity of king for life ; but 


that Henry fhould be declared heir to the crown, and- 


fhould be intrufted with the prefent adminiftration of 
the government 3 that France and Englaad fhould for 
ever be united under one king, but fhoald ftill retain 
their refpective laws and privileges ; that Henry fhould 
unite his arms with thofe of king Charles and the 
duke of Burgundy, to deprefs and fubdue the dauphin 
and his partifans. 

. It was not long after this treaty, that Henry mar- 
ried the princefs Catharine ; after which he carried his 
father-in-law to Paris, and took a formal poffeffion of 
that capital. There he obtained, from the eftates of 


.the kingdom, a ratification of the Jate compact ; and 


then turned his arms with fuccefs againft the adhe- 
rents of the dauphin; who, in the mean time, wan- 
dered about a ftranger in his own patrimony, and to 
his enemies fuccefles only oppofed fruitlefs expofu- 
lations. 

Henry’s fupplies were not provided in fuch plenty 
as to enable him to carry on the war, without return- 
ing in perfon to prevail upon his parliament for frefh 
fuccours; and, upon his arrival in England, though 
he found his fubjeéts highly pleafed with the fplendor 
of his conquefts, yet they feemed’ fomewhat doubtful 
as to the advantage of them. A treaty, which in its 
confequences was likely to transfer the feat of empire 
from England, was not much relifhed by the parlia- 
ment. ‘They therefore, upon various pretences, refufed 
him a fupply equal to his exigencies or his demands ; 


‘but he was refolved on purfuing his fchemes; and, 


joining to the fupplies granted at home, the contribu- 
tions levied on the conquered provinces, he was able 
once more to affemble an army of 28,o00 men, and 
with thefe he landed fafely at Calais. 

In the’ mean time, the dauphin, a prince of great 
prudence and activity, omitted no opportunity of res 
pairing his ruined fitdation, and to take the advantage 
of Henry’s abfence from France. He prevailed upon 
the regent of Scotland to fend hima body of 8000 mea 
from that kingdom; and with thefe, and fome few 
forces of his own, he attacked the duke of ‘Clarence, 
who commanded the troops in Henty’s abfence, and 
gained a complete victory. 

This was the firft action which turned the tide of 
fuccefs againft the Englif. But it was of thort dura- 
tion: for Henry foon after appearing with a confider- 
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able army, the dauphin fled at his approach; while 
many of the places, which held out for the dauphin 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, furrendered to the con- 
queror. Inthis manner, while Henry was everywhere 
victorious, he fixed his refidence at Paris; and while 
Charles had a {mall court, he was attended with a 
very magnificent one.. On Whitfunday 1421, the two 
kings and their two queens with crowns on their heads 
dined together in public; Charles receiving apparent 
homage, but Henry commanding with abfolute autho- 
rity. : 

In the mean time, the dauphin was chafed beyond 
the Loire, and almoft totally difpoffeffed of all the 
northern provinces. He was even purfued into the 
fouth, by the united arms of the Englifh and Burgun- 
dians, and threatened with total deftruGion. In this 
exigence, he found it neceffary to {pin out the war, and 
to evade all hazardous aftions with a rival who had 
been long accuftomed to videry. His prudence was 
every where remarkable ; and, after a train of long 
perfecutions from fortune, he found her at length will- 
ing to declare in his favour, by the death of the king 
of England. 

Charles VI. died a fhort time after ; and Charles VII. 
fucceeded his father to a nominal throne. Nothing 
could be more ‘deplorable than the fituation of that 
monarch on afluming his title to the crown. The Eng- 
lith were matters of almoft all France; and Henry VI. 
though yet but an infant, was folemnly invefted with 
regal power by legates from Paris, Vhe duke of Bed- 
ford was at the head of a numerous army, iu the heart 
of the kingdom, ready to oppofe every infurrection ; 
while the duke of Burgundy, who had entered into a 
firma confederacy with him, ftill remained ftedfait, and 
feconded his claims. Yet, netwithftanding thefe fa- 
vourable appearances, Charles found means to break 
the leagues formed againit him, and to bring back his 
fubjeéts to their natural interefts and their duty. 

However, his firft attempts were totally deftitute of 
fuccefs. Wherever he endeavoured to face the enemy 
he was overthrown, and he could fcaicely rely on the 
friends next his perfon. His authority was infulted 
even by his own fervants; advantage after advantage 
was gained againit him; and a battle fought near Ver- 
neuil, in which he was totally defeated by the duke of 
Bedford, feemed to render his affairs altogether defpe- 
rate. But from the impoffibility of the Englifh keep- 
ing the field without new fupplies, Bedford was obli- 
ged to retire into England; and in the mean time, his 
vigilant enemy began to recover from his late contfter- 
nation. Dumois, one of his generals, at the head of 
1000 men, compelled the earl of Warwick to raife 
the fiege of Montargis; and this advantage, flight as 
it was, began to make the French fuppofe that the 
Englith were not invincible. 

But they foon had ftill greater reafon to triumph in 
their change of fortune, and a new revolution was pro- 
duced by means apparently the molt unlikely to be at- 
tended with fuccefs. In the village of Domremi, near 
Vaucouleurs, on the borders of Lorrain, thie lived a 
country-gil, about 27 years of age, called oan de 
Arc: This girl had been a fervant at a {mall inn ; and 
in that humble flation had fubmitted to thofe hardy 
employments which fit the body for the fatigues of 
war. She was of an irreproachable life, and had hi- 
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therto teflified none of thofe enterptizing: qualities 
which difplayed themfelves foon after, She content- 
edly fulfilled the duties of her fituation, and was re- 
markable only for her modefty and love of religion. 
But the miferies of her country feemed to have been 
one of the greatett objects of her compaffion and re- 
gard. Her mind, inflamed by rhefe objects, and brood- 
ing with melancholy fledfaltnefs upon them, began to 
feel feveral impulfes, which fhe was willing to miflake 
for the infpirations of heaven. Convinced of the rea- 
lity of her own admonitions, the had recourfe to one 
Baudricourt, governor of Vaucouleurs, and informed 
him of her deltination by heaven to free her native 
country of its fierce invaders. Baudricourt treated 
her at firft with negleét: but her importunitics at 
length prevailed; and willing to make a trial of her 
pretenfions, he gave her fome attendants, who con- 
ducted her to the court, which at that time refided at 
Chinon. 

The French court were probably fenfible of the 
weaknefs of her pretenfions; but they were willing to 
make ufe ef every artifice to fupport their declining 
fortunes. It was therefore given out, that Joan was: 
aGtually infpired; that fhe had been able to difcover 
the king among the number of his courtiers, although 
he had laid afide all the diftin€tions of his authority ; 
that fhe had told him fome fecrets, which were only 
known to himfelf; and that fhe. had demanded, and 
minutely defcribed, a {word in the church of St Ca- 
tharine de Fierbois, which fhe had never-feen. In this 
manner, the minds of the vulgar being prepared for 
her appearance, fhe was armed cap-a-pee, and fhown 
in that martial drefs to the people. She was then 
prought before the do€tors of the univerfity; and they, 
tinGtured with the credulity of the times, or willing to 
fecond the impofture, declared that fhe had aQually 
received her commiffien from above. 

When the preparations for her miffion were com- 
pletely blazoned, the next aim was to fend her againft 
the enemy. The Enghth were at that time beheging 
the city of Orleans, the laft refource of Charles, and 
every thing promifed them a fpeedy furrender. Joan 
undertook to raife the fiege ; and to render herfelf {till 
more remarkable, -girded herfelf with the miraculous 
{word, of which the before had fuch extraordinary no- 
tices. Thus equipped, fhe ordered ail the foldiers to 
confefs themfelves before they fet out; fhe difplayed 1a 
her hand a confecrated banner, and afiured the troops 
of certain fuccefs. Such confidence on her fide foon 
raifed the f{pirits of the French army; and even the 
Enplith, who pretended to defpife her efforts, felt 
themfelves fecretly influenced with the terrors of her 
miffion. A fupply of provifions was to be conveyed 
into the town; Joan, at the head of fome French 
troops, covered the embarkation, and entered Orleans 
at the head of the convoy which fhe had fafely pre- 
tected. While fhe was leading her troops aiong, a dead 
filence and aftontthment reigned among the Englith ; 
and they regarded with religious awe that temerity, 
which they thought nothing but fupernatural affiftance 
could infpire. But they were foon rouzed from their 
flate of amazement by a fally from.the town; Joan led 
on the befieged, bearing the facred ftandard in her hand, 
encouraging them with her words and aCtions, bring- 
ing them to the trenches, and. overpowering: the befie- 
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France. gers in their own redoubts. In the attack of one of 
the forts, fhe was wounded in the neck with an arrow; 
but inftantly pulling out the weapon with her own 
hands, and getting the wound quickly dreffed, fhe ha- 
ftened back to head the troops, and to plant her victo- 
rious banner on the ramparts of the enemy: Thefe fuc- 
cefles continuing, the Englifh found that it was impof- 
fible to refift troops animated by fuch fuperior energy ; 
and Suffolk, who conduted the attack, thinking that 
it might prove extremely dangerous to remain any 
longer in the prefence of fuch a courageous and victo- 
rious enemy, raifed the fiege, and retreated with all 
imaginable precaution. 

From being attacked, the French now in turn be- 
came the aggreflors. Charles formed a body of 6000 
men, and fent them to befiege Jergeau, whither the 
Englifh, commanded by the earl of Saffoik, had re- 
tired, with a detachment of his army. ‘The city was 
taken ; Suffolk yielded himfelf a prifoner; and Joan 
marched into the place in triumph at the head of the 
army. A battle was foon after fought near Patay, 
where the Englifh were wortted, as before; and the 
generals Scales and Talbot were taken prifoners. 

The raifing of the fiege of Orleans was one part of 
the maid’s promife to the king of France ; the crown- 
ing him at Rheims was the other. She now declared 
that- it: was time to complete that ceremony; and 
Charles, in purfuance of her advice, fet out for Rheims 
at the head of 12,000 men. ‘The towns thro’ which 
he paffed opened their gates to receive him; and Rheims 
fent him a deputation, with its keys, upon his ap- 
proach. ‘The ceremony of his coronation was there 
performed with the utmoft folemnity ; and the Maid 
of Orleans (for fo fhe was now called) feeing the com- 
pletion of her miffion, defired leave to retire, alleging, 
that fhe had now accomplifhed the end of her calling. 
But her fervices had been fo great, that the king 
could not think of parting with her; he preffed her to ftay 
fo earneftly, that fhe at length complied with his requetft. 

A tide of fuccefles followed the performance of 
this folemnity ; Laon, Soiffons, Chateau-Thierri, Pro- 
vins, and many other fortreffes in that neighbourhood, 
fubmitted to him on the firft fummons. On the other 

| hand, the Englifh, difcomfited and difpirited, fled on 
every quarter ; not knowing whether to afcribe their 

| misfortunes to the power of forcery or to a celeftial 
| influence ; but equally terrified at either. They now 
found themfelves deprived of the conquefts they had 

gained, in the fame manner as the French had former- 

ly fubmitted to their power. Their own divifions, 

both abroad and at home, unfitted them entirely for 

carrying on the war; and the duke of Bedford, not- 
withftanding all his prudence, faw himfelf divefted of 

his ftrong-holds in the country, without being able to 

ftop the enemy’s progrefs. 1n order, therefore, to re- 

to2 ‘Vive the declining ftate of his affairs, he refolved to 
Henry VI. have Henry crowned king at Paris, knowing that the 
of England natives would be allured to obedience by the {plendor of 


ae the ceremony. In 1430, Henry was accordingly 
France. crowned, all the vaffals that ftill continued under the 


Englifh power {wearing fealty and homage. But it 
was now too late for the ceremonies of a coronation to 
give a turn to the affairs of the Englifh ; the genera- 
~ lity of the kingdom had declared againft them, and the 
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remainder only waited a convenient opportunity to fol- 
low the example. 

An accident enfued foon after, which, though it pro- 
mifed to promote the Englith caufe in France, in the 
end ferved to render it odious, and conduced to the 
total evacuation of that country. The duke of Bur- 
gundy, at the head of a powerful army, had laid fiege 
to Compeign ; and the Maid of Orleans had thrown 
herfelf into the place, contrary to the wifhes of the 
governor, who did not defire the company of one 
whofe authority would be greater than his own. The 
garrifon, however, were rejoiced at her appearance, 
and believed themfelves invincible under her protec- ne 
tion. But their joy was of fhort duration; for Joan yraia oF 
having the day after her arrival headed a fally, and Orleans 
twice driven the enemy from their intrenchments, fhe taken pri- 
was at lait obliged to retire, placing herfelf in the rear, “"" 
to protect the retreat of her forces. But in the end 
attempting to follow her troops into the city, fhe fouad 
the gates thut, and the bridge drawn up by order of 
the governor, who is faid to have long wifhed for an 
opportunity of delivering her up to the enemy. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the befegers, in 
having taken a perfon who had been fo long a terror 
to their arms. ‘The fervice of ‘le Deum was publicly 
celebrated on this occafion ; and it was hoped, that the 
capture of this extraordinary perfon would reftore the 
Englifh to their former vidtories and fucceffes. The 
duke of Bedford was no fooner informed of her being 
taken, than he purchafed her of the count Vendome, 
who had made her his prifoner, and ordered her to be 
committed. to clofe confinement. The credulity of 
both nations was at that time fo great, that nothing 
was too abfurd to gain belief that coincided with their 
pailions. As Joan but a little before, from her fuccef- 
fes, was regarded as a faint, fhe was now, upon her 
captivity, confidered as a forcerefs, forfaken by the de- 
mon who had granted her a fallacious and temporary 
affiflance. Accordingly it was refolved in council to 
fend her to Rouen to be tried for witchcraft : and the 
bifhop of Beauvais, a man wholly devoted to the Eng- 
hifh intereft, prefented a petition againit her for that 
purpofe. ‘The univerfity of Paris was fo mean as to 
join in the fame requeft. Several prelates, among 
whom the cardinal of Winchefter was the only Englifh- 
man, were appointed as her judges. They held their 
court in Rouen, where Henry then refided; and the 
Maid, clothed in her former military apparel, but load- 
ed with irons, was produced before this tribunal. Her 
behaviour there noway difgraced her former gallantry ; 
fhe betrayed neither weaknefs nor womanith fubmif- 
fion ; but appealed to God and the pope for the truth 
of her former revelations. _ In the iffue, fhe was found 
guilty of herefy and witchcraft ; and fentenced to be 
burnt alive, the common punifhment for fuch offences. 

But previous to the infli€tion of this dreadful fen- 
tence upon her, they were refolved to make her abjure 
her former errors ; and at length fo far prevailed upon 
her, by terror and rigorous treatment, that her {pirits 
were entirely broken by the hardfhips fhe was obliged 
to fuffer. Her former vifionary dreams began to va- 
nifh, and a gloomy diftruft to take place of her late ins 
fpirations. She publicly declared herfelf willing to 
recant, and promifed never more to give way to the’ 
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vain delufions which had hitherto mifled her, and im- a fecond by the duke of Brittany, a third by the count 
“—-y-——« nofed on the people. This was what her oppreffors 


defired ; and willing to fhow fome appearance of mer- 
cy, they changed her fentence into perpetual imprifon- 
ment, and to be fed during life on bread and water. 
But the rage of her enemies was not yet fatiated. Su- 
fpe€ting that the female drefs, which fhe had confent- 
ed to wear, was difagreeable to her, they purpofely 
placed in her apartment a fuit of mens apparel, and 
watched for the effet of their temptation upon her. 
"Dheir cruel artifices prevailed. Joay, ftruck with the 
fight of a drefs in which fhe had gained fo much glo- 
ry, immediately threw off her penitent’s robes, and 
put on the forbidden garment. Her enemies caught 
her equipped in this manner ; and her imprudence was 
conlidered as a relapfe into, her former tranfgreffions. 


Andcruel- No recantation would fuffice, and no pardon would 


ly put to 
death. 


be granted. She was condemned to be burnt alive in 
the market-place of Rouen; and this infamous fentence 
was accordingly executed with moft brutal feverity. 
One of the firft misfortunes which the Englith felt 
after this punifhment, was the defection of the duke 
of Burgundy ; who had for fome time feen the error 
of his conduét, and wifhed to break an unnatural con- 
nection, that only ferved to involve his country in ruin. 


of Alengon, and a fourth by the count Dunois. Every 
place opened its gates almoft as foon as the French 
appeared before them. Rouen was the only one that 
promifed to hold out a fiege; but the inhabitants cla- 
moured fo loud for a furrender, that the duke of So- 
merfet, who commanded the garrifon, was obliged to 
capitulate. The battle, or rather the fkirmifh, of 
Fourmingi, was the laft ftand which the Englith made 
in defence of their French dominions. However, they 
were put to the rout, and above a thoufand were {lain.. 
All Normandy and Guienne, that had fo long-acknow- 
ledged fubjection to England, were loft in the fpace 
of a year; and the Englith faw themfelves entirely dif 
poffefled of a country which for above three centuries 
they had confidered as annexed to their native domi- 
nions. Calais alone remained of all their conquetts ; 
and this was but a {mall compenfation for the blood 
and treafure which had been lavifhed in that country, 
and only ferved to gratify ambition with a tranfient ap- 
plaufe. 

Thus, in the year 1450, the power of the Englith 
in France was entirely deftroyed ; and Charles defer- 
vedly obtained the furname of Vidorious, on account of 
the vigour he had fhown in driving out the invaders of 


A treaty was therefore begun and coucluded between 
him and Charles, in which the former agreed to affilt 
him in driving the Englifh out of France. ‘This was 
a mortal blow-to their caufe; and fuch was its effects 


his country. His fatisfa€tion, however, was now 406 
greatly diminifhed by domeftic misfortunes. ‘The dau- Domettic 


hin, fe tt the allegi rd filial misfortunes 
phin, forgetting the allegiance and filial duty he owed Amey eben 
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totally ruin- +9 9 fenfe of its duty. 


ed, 


upon the populace of London when they were inform- 
ed of it, that they killed ’feveral of the duke of Bur- 
gundy’s fubjects, who happened to be among them at 
the time. It might perhaps alfo have haftened the 
duke of Bedford’s death, who died at Rouen a few 
days after the treaty was concluded; and the earl of 
Cambridge was appointed his fucceflor to the regency 
of France. 

From this period, the Englifh affairs became totally 
The city of Paris returned once more 
Lord Willoughby, who com- 
manded it for the Englith, ‘was contented to ftipulate 
for the fafe retreat of his troops to Normandy. ‘Thus 
ground was continually, though flowly, gained by the 
French; and notwithftanding their fields were laid 
wafte, and their towns depopulated, yet they found 
prote@ion from the weaknefs and divifions of the Eng- 
lik, At length both parties began to grow weary 
of a war, which, though carried on but feebly, was yet 
a burden greater than either could fupport. But the 
terms of peace infifted upon by both were fo wide of 
each other, that no hopes of an accommodation could 
quickly be expected. A truce, therefore, for twenty- 
two months, was concluded in 1443, which left every 
thing on the prefent footing between the parties. No 
fooner was this agreed upon, than Charles employed 
himfelf with great induftry and judgment in repairing 
thofe numberlefs ills to which his kingdom, from the 
continuance of wars both foreign and domeitic, had 
fo long been expofed. He eftablifhed difcipline a- 
mong his troops, and juftice among his governors. 
He revived agriculture, and reprefled faGtion. Thus 
being prepared once more for taking the field, he took 
the firft favourable occafion of breaking the truce; and 
Normandy was at the fame time invaded by four 
powerful armies; one commanded by Charles himfelf, 


to his father, had alveady impeded his conquetts by his 
feditious intrigues. He had ufed every endeavour to 
thwart the defigns of his minifters, and it was fuppo- 
fed that he had deftroyed Agnes Sorcille his father’s 
favourite miftrefs by poifon. He had married Char- 


lotte daughter to the duke of Savoy ; which Charles 


had refented by a declaration of war againft the duke, 
but had been perfuaded to recall it in order to profe- 
cute the war againft Guienne, which made part of the 
dominions of the Englifh. At laft, weary of the dif- 
obedience of his fon, he commanded him to be arrefted; 
but Louis, informed of his defign, withdrew to Franche 
Comte, and afterwards to Brabant; of which the duke 
of Burgundy (at this time fovereign of the country) 
was no fooner apprifed, than he ordered him to be 
fupplied with every neceflary, and treated with all 
imaginable refpeét. He refuted to fee him, however, 
until he fhould obtain the approbation of his father ; 
on which Louis, having in vain attempted to draw the 
duke into a participation of his crimes, employed him- 
felf in fowing diffenfion betwixt his benefactor and his 
fon the count of Charolois, at the very time that he 
himfelf was receiving a penfion of 12,000 crowns an- 
nually from the father. Thus he at laft deftroyed the 
domeftic peace of his benefaftor, while his unnatural 
behaviour created continual fufpicions in the mind of 
his father. Charles was repeatedly informed that his 
own domettics, along with his undutiful fon, were in 
a confpiracy againft his life. The miferable monarch, 
therefore, in continual fear of being poifoned, and ha- 
ving none in whom he could repofe any confidence, 
obftinately refufed for fome days to take any nourifh- 
ment ; and when at laft prevailed upon by the impor- 
tunities of his attendants to. do fo, his ftomach had 
become incapable of receiving food, fo that he died 
for want of fuftenance in the year 1461. His body, 
neglected by his unnatural fon, was interred at the ex- 
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307 On the death of Charles, his fon Louis fucceeded to At laft a treaty was fet on foot betwixt Louis and the eles oe 

sists np the throne, to which he had fo long afpired.. He count of Charolois ; by which the latter obtained the Sines 

* was reckoned one of the greateft politicians that ever towns which had been formerly ceded, with the di- 
exifted ; though his character was not onthat account ftriéts of Boulogne, Guitne, Peronne, Mondidior, and 
the more amiable; on the contrary, there are few Roye, as a perpetual inheritance for himfelf. By 
princes whofe hiftory appears in amore deteftable light. granting favours to the other confederates, the league! 45. 
So deftitute was he of natural affeGtion, that he did was broken; and the moment that Louis found him- Treachery 
not even attempt to conceal his joy at his father’s {elf freed from danger, he protefted again{t the whole of Lou's. 
death. He pretended much friendfiip for ‘the treaty in prefence of fome confidential members of 


had agreed to retain in thofe towns the officers ap- the duke of Burgundy. re 

pointed by the duke, he was no fooner in poffeffion of This memorable interview took place in the: year Louis im- 

them than he difplaced them all, and nominated others 14683 and Peronne, a city of Picardy, but beiong- prifones by 
108 in their ftead. ing to the duke of Burgundy, was appointed. as the hse 
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againtt 
Louis. 


count of Charolois, fon to the duke of Burgundy, on 
account of the prote€tion he had received at his fa- 
ther’s court; and even conferred upon him a penfion 
of 12,000 crowns annually: but all this fhow of affec- 
tion foon degenerated into a mortal averfion on both: 
fides. Some differences which took place between the 
cowrts of France and Cattile produced an interview 
betwixt the two monarchs, Louis, and Henry fur- 
named the Jmpotent. They met at Mauleon on the 
confines of Navarre: but their negociations came to 
nothing, and they parted with a mutual contempt of 
each other; Henry defpifing the mean and fordid ap- 
pearance of Louis, as he in his turn did the gaudy 
magnificence of Henry. In his negociations with the 
duke of Burgundy, Louis proved more fuccefsful; per- 
fuading’ him to reftore fome towns on the river Somme, 
which had been ceded by Charles VII. and by the 
pofleffion of which the duke was in effect matter of 
Picardy. This ceffion was oppofed by the count of 
Charolois; but Louis, by corrupting John de Croy 
the duke’s minifter, obtained his end; and for the fum 
of 400,000 crowns the cities were delivered to him. 
By this tranfaction he effeCtually enfured the hatred of. 
Charolois: and even in that very tranfaCtion the dupli- 
city of Louis was eminently difplayed ; for though he 


The duchy of Brittany was at this time governed 
by Francis, a weak but generous prince, and whofe 
defect of capacity was fupplied by the abilities of his 
minifters. Him Louis infulted in the molt grievous 
manner; and as Francis found himfelf unable to op- 
pofe fuch a powerful advertary alone, he joined ina 
clofe alliance with the duke of Burgundy and -the 
count of Charolois; the latter having been gricevoufly 
offended with Louis, and even accufed him of attempt- 
ing his life. ‘The confpiracy was joined by feveral of 
the principal French nobility, who had been oppref- 
fed by the king ; and though the fecret was confided 
to upwards of 500 perfons, not one of them ever di- 
vulged it. Louis finding matters become very critical, 
marched with an army towards the capital, which the 
count of Charolois already infulted. «A battle enfued, 
in which both princes exerted themfelves to the ut- 
mott, though their valour was but ill feconded by 
the bravery of their troops. About 1500 perifhed on 
each fide; but the count of Charolois remained mafter 
of the field of battle. Louis, however, after this en- 
gagement, entered the capital; where he endeavoured, 
by every kind of conceffion he could think of, to con- 
ciliate the affection of his fubjects; in which he fuc- 
ceeded fo well, that though the army: of infurgents 


parliament, as contrary to the interefts of the crown ; 
and therefore waited the firft favourable opportunity 
to crufh one by one,thofe who had been ready by their 
united efforts to deftroy himfelf. The duke of Bour- 
bon, one of the molt able of the confederates, was 
gained over, by beftowing upon him in marriage Jane 
the natural daughter of Louis himfelf, with the dowry 
of Uffon in Auvergne; together with Moras, Beaure- 
paire, and Cormillon in Dauphiny; while, by the dif- 
contents betwixt the dukes of Brittany and Normandy, 
he was enabled to fecure the neutrality of the former, 
and to recover from the latter fome territories which 
he had unwillingly ceded to him. 

In 1467, Philip duke of Burgundy, from his amiable 
qualities {urnamed The Good, died,- and left his domi- 
nions to his fon Charles count of Charolois. That 
fiery and impetuous prince, jealous of the growing 
power of France, and an implacable enemy of Louis, 
had entered into a fecret treaty with Francis; bur 
Louis had driven the Bretons from the pofts they oc- 
cupied in Normandy before the duke of Burgundy 
could pafs the Somme. The king, however, alarmed 
at the power of the confederates, concluded a peace 
with Brittany; and, confiding in his talents for nego- 
ciation, determined to have a perfonal interview with: 


place of rendezvous. ‘To this place the politic Louis 
repaired with a flender train, and attended only by 
Cardinal Balue, the duke of Bourbon, and the count 
de St Pol, conftable of France; feemingly without re- 
fieGting that he was entering an hoflile city, where he 
might be confined for any length of time, or treated at 
the pleafure of the duke, who was his mortal enemy. 
Indeed he had not long been in the place when he be- 
gan to fee the error of his condu@i; and by the daily 
concourfe of Burgundian lords and other perfons of 
rank, who were his avowed enemies, he became 
alarmed for his perfonal fafety. His fear now fug- 
gefled to him a worfe meafure than even the former 5. 
and he requefted apartments in the cattle, where it 
was in the power of his rival in amoment to make him 
a clofe prifoner. This event accordingly took place, 
and .that through the arts and machinations of Louis 
himfelf. His defign had been from the beginning to 
keep the duke of Burgundy conftantly employed in 
domeftic wars. _For this purpofe he had, before his 
interview with Charles, excited the inhabitants of 
Liege, who were fubje& to the duke of Burgundy, to 
revolt. It is moft probable, that he did not imagine 
the effects of this treachery would fo foon begin to 
appear. At the very time, however, that Louis was 
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“France. “in the caftle of Peronne, the people of Liege revolted, people of France, and threatened to facrifice to the France, J 
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great numbers of the adherents of Charles, retired intohis hands. ‘The citizens of Nefle were maflacred ,. 153 
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attacks; after which Charles wreaked his fury on other France by) 
additional circumitance, that the ambaffadors of Louis 


places. Having entered the country of Caux, he re- Swank 
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deftruétion. He then flew into a tranfport of rage ; 
commanded the gates of the caftle to be fhut and 
ftriétly guarded; denouncing the fevereft vengeance 
on the perfidious monarch who had fo often deceived 
him. Louis, however, though greatly, and no doubt 
very juftly, alarmed, did not negle& to take the pro- 
per methods for fecuring himfelf. He diftributed large 
fums of money among thofe officers to whom ‘he ima- 
gined the duke was mott inclined to pay any regard, 
and by fplendid promifes and prefents endeavoured to 
allay the refentment of his other enemics. At laft the 
refentment of Charles having fubfided, he entered into 
a treaty with the king, and concluded it upon mucli 
the fame terms as thofe which had been agreed upon 
before. His refentment, however, {till manifefted it- 
felf fo far, that he infifted upon ‘i.oais being prefent 
at the punifhment he infliéted upon the inhabitants of 
Liege for the maflacre they had committed, and of 
which we have already taken notice. This was agreed 
to: the two princes formed the fiege of the city in 
conjunction ; and, notwithfanding the obitinate de- 
fence of the people, it was at lait taken by ftorm, and 
the inhabitants maflacred. It was not long, however, 


before the new alliance was diffolved. A confederacy 
again{t Louis, whom neither promifes nor treaties 
could bind, was*formed betwixt his own brother the 


‘duke of Normandy and the duke of Burgundy ; but 


before their meafures were ripe for execution, Louis 
had already commenced hoftilities. The duke of Bur- 
gundy, asa peer of France, was fummoned to parlia- 
ment ; and on his refufal, the conftable St Pol made 
himfelf mafter.of St Quintin. Several other cities 
were foon after reduced; and Baldwin, the natural 
brother of Charles, corrupted by Louis, deferted his 
-caufe; and the haughty fpirit of the duke was thus at 
laft obliged to condefcend to folicit a peace. This, 
however, was of no long duration. Charles, encou- 
raged by the fuccefs of Edward IV. of England his 
brother-in-law, began once more to league againft 
Louis with the dukes of Brittany and of Guienne; the 


duced the cities of Eu and St Valery, burnt Longue- 
ville, and wafted the whole country as far as Rouen. 
Louis, on the other hand, fteady and conftant in his 
defigns, determined to diffolve the league between the 
due of Brittany and Edward 1V. of England. Ac- 
cordingly he encamped with his army on the frontiers 
of Brittany; while the duke, not meeting with the 
affiftance promifed by Edward, was obliged to confent 
to a truce for a year; and the duke of Burgundy him- 
felf was obliged to follow his example, having com- 
mitted fuch devaftations as deprived him of all means 
of fubfitlence in the country, fo that he could neither 
advance nor retreat. Ina very little time, however, 
he again began to confpire with the king of England 
againft Louis, and a powerful invafion was determined 
upon. 
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Edward was to crofs the fea with an army of tnvafionh 


10,¢00 men, while Charles affembled all his forces to Edward!IV, 


join him. 
the crown of France, and at leaft to obtain the pro- 
vinces of Normandy and Guienne; the duke was to 
have Champagne with fome adjacent diftri@s; to free 
his dominions from homage; and neither party was 
to make peace without the confent of the other. It 
was fuppofed that the duke of Brittany would na- 
turally accede to the confederacy ; and the count de 
St Pol, conftable of France, had engaged to deliver 
up the town of St Quintin and others which he oc- 
cupied on the river Somme. Louis, however, ftill 
had the good fortune to avoid the ftorm. Charles, 
inftead of advancing to the affiftance of Edward; who 
had entered France at the head of 15,000 archers and 
150 men at arms, laid fiege to the city of Nuiz on 
the Rhine; while the conftable St Pol, inttead of 
delivering up the towns as he had promifed, deceived 
his allies, and enabled Louis to diffolve a confederacy, 
which, had it been vigoroufly maintained, might have 
involved him in the greateft difficulties. ‘T'o procure 
the departure of Edward, however, he was obliged to 


confent to a tribute of 75,000 crowns, as well as to 7., 


The former was alfo to fet up a claim to of England 
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fettle on the king himfelf 50,c00 crowns for life; be- agrees to 


trothing alfo the dauphin to the eldeft daughter of pay an an= 
the king of England. The duke of Burgundy ex- ese eda 
claimed loudly againfl this treaty: but Edward per- sine 
fitted in his refolution; and it was accordingly ex- 


latter being the king’s brother, formerly duke of Nor- 
mandy, but who had exchanged that duchy for the 
territory of Guienne. But while the affairs of the 


confederates feemed to:be in a profperous way, their 
profpeéts were fuddenly overcaft by the death of the 
duke of Guienne, which was univerfally fuppofed to 
have been occafioned by poifon, and Louis was as uni- 
verfally looked upon as the author. The abbot of St 


Joan d’ Angeli was fixed upon as the immediate perpe- 


trator of the deed: but on the day appointed for his 
trial he was found ftrangled in his cell; and this alfo 
was with great probability fuppofed to have been the 
deed of Louis, who after the death of his brother in- 
ftantly feized on the territory of Guienne, and annexed 
it to the dominions of France. 

By this unheard of condu& of the French monarch, 
Charles was exafperated to fuch a degree, that he vow- 
ed the molt dreadful vengeance againft the unhappy 


ecuted at a place called Pecquigny, near Amiens; but 
in fuch a manner as fhowed the little confidence the 
two fovereigns repofed in each other. A grated bar- 
rier was erected in the middle of the bridge of Pec- 
quigny, between the barriers of which only a man’s 
arm could pafs: the two princes appeared on the op- 
polite fides of it; and having conferred privately, and 
confirmed the treaty between them, parted with many 
proteftations of friendfhip ; in which, probably, neither 
party was very fincere. A power was referved by Ed- 
ward, for the duke of Burgundy to accede to the 
treaty ; but the latter haughtily replied, that he was 
able to fupport himfelf without the affiftance of Eng- 
Jand ; and that he would make no peace with Louis 
till three months after the return of Edward to: his own 
I country, 
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country. To this refolution he adhered; but no foon- 
er was the term exptred, than he concluded a truce 
with Louis for nine years. Che Ripulations publicly 
agreed upon betwixt thefe two princes confilted only 
in fome articles for the mutual advantage of their fub- 
je€is; but privately they had figned others of a dif- 
ferent nature. ‘I'he conftable St Pol having rendered 
himfelf obnoxious to all parties by his complicated 
treachery, fled to Mons in- Hainault ; but the duke 
of Burgundy had already confented to deliver him up 
on condition of receiving his eflates and moveables as 
the price of his treachery. 

Thus was Louis, without any other remarkable qua- 
lification than the mere arts of falfehood and dupli- 
city, got rid of all his enemies except the duke of Bur- 
gundy, whofe growing power rendered him a conflant 
vbject of jealoufly and terror. His own imprudence 
and rafhnefs, however, foon proved his ruin. Having 
rafhly engaged in a war with the Swifs, he was de- 
feated in the firft engagement with that martial nation, 
with the lofs of his military chelt and baggage, with 
his plate and jewels, fuppofed to be the richeft in Eu- 
rope. His difappcintment on this occafion was fo 
great, that he was feized with a fevere ficknefs, from 
which he had hardly recovered when he refumed his 
mad fcheme of conquering the Swifs. Another battle 
enfued ; in which, after an obftinate difpute, Charles 
was defeated with the lofs of 18,000 men, himfelf 
efcaping with great difficulty. This difafter was fol- 
lowed by the defection of moft of his allies: the duke 
of Lorrain recovered the city of Nancy and great part 
of bis dominions which Charles had feized ; while the 
latter, overwhelmed with fhame and difappointment, 
fpent his time in folitude and inaétivity. From this 
he was at laft roufed by the misfortunes which fell up- 
on him in fuch quick fucceflion. He now invefted 
the city of Nancy; and in this, as well as in every 
other inftance, he acted againft the advice of his bett 
officers; and the confequences were fiill more fatal 
than before. The duke of Lorrain advahced with a 
firong body of Germans to the relief of the city, while 
Charles had fearcely 40co men to oppofe him. His 
troops were therefore eafily defeated, and himfelf, not- 
withftanding the moft heroic efforts of valour, hurried 
away in the crowd. ‘The count de Carapobaflo, an 
Italian nobleman in whom he put a great deal of con- 
fidence, but who was in reality a traitor, had deferted 
with about 80 men in the beginning of the engage- 
ment. He left 12 or #5 men about the duke’s per- 
fon, with fri orders-to aflaffinate him in the tumult; 
and this order they pundually ccmplied with; the 
body of Charles being found two days after the battle, 

ierced with three wounds. 

The news of Charles’s death was received with the 
moft unfeigned joy by Louis, whofe fole obje&t now 
was to unite the territories of the duke of Burgundy 
This might be done in two ways 3. one 
by a match betwixt the dauphin and Mary the heirefs 
of Burgundy ; the other, by marrying her to the duke 
of Angouleme, a prince of the royal blood of France, 
and on whom Mary had fhown fome inclination to be- 
ftow herfelf. The king, however, to whom duplicity 
and falichood feem to have tcen abfolutely neceflary, 
chofe a third method, more agreeable to his character. 
The match with the dauphin was,attended with duch 
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circumfances as rendered it evidently impraéticable. 
The difparity of age was very great, the dauphin be- 
ing only eight years old, and the princefs twenty ; the 
Flemings were betides very much averle from fabmit- 
ting to a prince whofe powerful refources would enable 
him to opprefs their liberties ; but, notwithitanding 
thefe infurmountable difficulties, Louis chofe to infiit 
upon the match, at the fame time that he endeavoured 
to make himfelf matter of her dominions by force of 
arms. He addrefled circular letters to the principal 
cities, of Burgundy ; reprefenting, that the duchy had 
been given by king John to the male heirs of his fon 
Philip ; and that now, when thefe were extin@ by the 
death of Charles, the territory reverted of courfe to 
the crown. To render this argument more effeGtual, 
he corrupted the governors of fome towns, feduced 
the inhabitants of others to rife againit their gover- 
nors; whilll he himfelf, at the head of an army, pie- 
pared to enforce obedience from thofe who could not 
be worked upon by ether methods. Thus. the pro- 
vince of Burgundy was entirely reduced ; but Flanders 
could not be brought under fubjection either by fair 
means, force, or fraud.. In his condu& for this pur- 
pofe, indeed, Louis difplayed the moft deteftable as 
well as the meaneft treachery and falfchood. To ren- 
der Mary odious to her fubjects, he negociated with 
her minifters, and prevailed upon them to difclofe to 
him fome of the moft, important flate fecrets; after 


which he communicated their letters to the {lates of | 


Flanders. This double treachery, however, did not 
at prefent anfwer his purpofe. 


out mercy, and that even in the prefence of their fo- 


vereign: but Mary herfelf was thus induced to be-- 


ftow herfelf upon the emperor Maximilian ; and Louis 
had the mortification to find that all his arts had con- 
tributed only to aggrandize a rival power, whom he 
had already {uflicient caufe to dread. 
overlight, he entered into an alliance with Edward IV. 


The two minitters - 
whom he had betrayed were indeed put to death with-- 


To remedy this: 
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of England, whom he had infpired with a jealoufy of ~ 


his brother Clarence, in order to prevent a match be- - 


twixt that nobleman and the princefs Mary, which had 
alfo been in agitation. ‘Thus a peace was concluded 
between the two monarchs, to continue during the 
life of each, and for a year after. i 


The marriage of Mary with. Maximilian effe&tually - 


fecured the independence of Flanders; while the re- 
turn of the prince of Orange to the party of that 
princefs extended the flames of war-once more to the 
cities of Burgundy. The French were oa the point 
of being totally expelled from that country, when 


Maximilian unexpectedly made propofals of peace. A - 
truce was on -this concluded between the two princes 5 . 


but without any term limited for iis-duration, or with- 
out any conditions -ilipulated in favour of the Bur- 
gundians ; fo that the whole country was quickly after 
reduced by Louis. 

‘The king now, freed from the apprehenfion of fo- 
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Tyranny” 


reign enemies, turned his vindidtive difpofition againft anj cruelty 
his own fubjects ; over whom, under pretence of for- of Louis 


mer rebellions, he exercifed the moft infupportable ty- 
ranny. ‘The principal viGtim to his fanguinary difpo- 
fition on this oecafion was James d’?Armagnac-duke of 


Nemours, one of the firlt noblemen in the kingdom, . 


but who had formerly appeared a zealous confederate ; 
againtt 
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againfi him in the league in which Edward and Charles 
were concerned. The unfortunate nobleman, know- 
ing that vengeance was determined againft him, fled to 
a fortrefs named Carlat, fituated among the mountains 
of Auvergne. Tere he was befieged by the Seigneur 
de Beaujeu, who had married Anne the daughter of 
Louis. ‘The place, however, was almoft impregnable 
to any force ; fo that his enemies were obliged to make 
the moft folemn promifes of fafety in order to induce 
him to furrender himfelf. By thefe he was at laft per- 
fnaded to truft himfelf in the hands of the faithlefs 
tyrant ; who no fooner had him in his power than he 
fhut him up in the Baitile in an iron cage, and repri- 


manded the judges becaufe they had releafed him from 


this clofe confinement during the time of his examina- 
tion. ‘The judges reluétantly condemned him to. be 
beheaded : but the king’s cruelty extended beyond the 
fentence; and he ordered the two young fons of the 
duke, though yet in early childhood, to be placed di- 
reCtly under the {caffold, that they might be covered 
with the blood of their father. Four thoufand per- 
fons are fuppofed to have perifhed upon this occafion 
without any form of trial: and were it not for the 
concurrent teftimony of the hiftorians of that age, the 
inhumanities and barbarities of this monarch are fcarce 
to be credited. » By thefe he broke the fpirits of the 
French nobility, and gradually extended the power of 
the crown beyond all bounds ; fo that at laft it was li- 
mited only by the fovereign’s pleafure. Amidtt all 
the perfidy and cruelty, however, for which this mo- 
narch is fo juftly to be detefted, we may on fome oc- 
cafions remark a kind of magnanimity and generolity, 
which we cannot’ but applaud. An inftance of this 


was his fupporting the houfe of Medici againit pope 


Sextus, whom he obliged to defift from his attacks, 
and to recall his fentence which he had fulminated 
againft them. aed 

In 1479, the emperor Maximilian, who had lightly 
abandoned the duchy of Burgundy when he might 
have reduced it, now renewed his claims when it was 
no longer in his power to enforce them. After a va- 
riety of actions of leffer note, and the deftruction of 
cities on both fides, a decifive battle was fought at 
Guinegate. Here the Flemings were routed ; but as 
the French purfued with too great ardour, the infantry 
of the enemy rallied, and the battle was renewed with 
great flaughter on both fides. A more deciflive advan- 
tage was afterwards gained by the capture of 80 Fle- 
mith veflels, which induced that commercial people to 
think of peace. In the mean time, however, Louis, 
after a life {pent in continual deceit, hypocrify, and 
cruelty, received warning of his approaching end. by 
a fit of apoplexy with which he was feized in the 
year 1480. He lay fpeechlefs and motionlefs for two 
days ; after which he recovered in fome degree, but 
never completély regained his health and ftrength. 
His illnefs, however, neither prevented him from pur- 
fuing the fchemes of his ambition, nor from ufing the 
fame methods as before to attainthem. He feized, 
without any pretence, the eftates of the duke of Bour- 
bon, the only nobleman in the kingdom whofe power 
could give him any caufe of fufpicion; yet, notwith- 
ftanding his affiduity for the intereft of the dauphin, 
he kept him a kind of prifoner in the cattle of Am- 
boife, permitting none but his own fervants, or per- 
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fons of the meaneft rank, to have accefs to him. He 
banifhed his own confort, the mother of the dauphin, 
to Savoy, and endeavoured to infpire the prince with 
averfion towards her. By the death of Charles, the 
titular king of Naples, and the laft of the fecond houfe 
of Anjou, he became matter of the county of Pro- 
vence; but his fatisfaction on this occafion was mar: 
red by a fecond ftroke of apoplexy. Still, however, 
he revived, and, with his recovery, again began to pur- 
fue his ambitious intrigues. ‘The death of Mary of 
Burgundy, who pertfhed by a fall from her horfe, i 
{pired him with new views ; and he betrothed his fon 
to the infant daughter of the emperor. Thus he of- 
fended Edward IV. of England, whofe eldelt daugh- 
ter Elizabeth had been previoufly contratted to the 
dauphin ; and a war would have undoubtedly enfued, 
had it not been for the death of the king of England. 
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This was followed in no long time after by that of p-ain vf 
Louis lxmfelf, who had in vain exhautfted the fill of Louis XE. 


the phyfician, and wearied the clerical order with pray- 
ers and proceffions to avert the impending ftrcke. He 
expired in the year 1483, after a reign of 23 years; 
during which he was detefted by his fubje&ts, whom 
he had centinually opprefled ; and equally dreaded and 
hated by his neighbours, whom he iad conftantiy de- 
ceived ; notwith{tanding which he obtained the title 
of Moft Chriflien from his holinefs, which his fuccef- 
fors have ever after retained. 

Notwithftanding the dark charaCter of this prince, 
it is undoubtedly to be allowed, that he laid the foun- 
dations of the future greatnefs of France. By his 
arts he deprived the common people of their liberty, 
deprefled the power of the nobility, eftablitheda ftand- 
ing army, and even induced the ftates to render many 
taxes perpetual, which formerly were only temporary, 
in order to fupport the army which was to keep them- 
felves in flavery. From this time the people were ac- 
cuftomed to fubmit entirely to the voice of their fo- 
vereign as their only legiflator ; and being always obe- 
dient in matters of the greatell confequence, they 
cheerfully contributed whatever fums were required to 
fulfil the king’s pleafure. 


Charles VIII. who fucceeded his father Louis XI. Baide 
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of 


in 1483, wae only 14 years of age at the time of his Cha. VIM. 


father’s death: but though he might, even at that 
age, have afcended the throne without any material 
violation of the laws of France, yet it was judged ne- 
ceffary to have a regent on account of the king’s de~ 
licacy of conflitution and want of education. Three 
competitors appeared as candidates for this important 
truft, viz. John duke of Bourbon, a prince of the 
blood, and who had, till the age of 60, maintained 
the moft unblemifhed character; Louis duke of Or- 
leans, prefumptive heir to the crown, but who from 
his being only 20 years old himfelf, feemed incapaci- 
tated on that account from undertaking fuch an im- 
portant office: the third competitor was Anne, the 
eldeft daughter of Louis, to whom the latter had in 
the laft moments of his life committed the charge of 
the kingdom, with the title of governefs. he claim 


12 


of this lady was fupported by the affembly of the Bescon of 


ftates-general at Tours; and though fhe was only en- 
ered into the 22d year of her age, it appears that the 
office could not have been more properly bettowed, 
Being married to Peter of Bourbon, fire of Beaujen, 

her 


the Lady 
Beaujeu. 


, BE A 
France. her prefent title was the Lady of Beaujeu ; but the ap- 
pears to have acted entirely independent of her huf- 
‘band, who was but of a moderate capacity, and in- 
deed had been recommended to her by Louis on ac- 
count of his flender abilities, left by any other match 
the houfe of Bourbon fhould be too much aggran- 
dized. Her firft ftep was to ingratiate herfelf with 
the people by fome popular ats; among which one 
was to punifh the inftruments of her father’s cruelties. 
One of thefe, named Olivier le Dain, who, from the 
ftation of a barber, had raifed himfelf to the confi- 
‘dence and favour of the king, and had dittinguifhed 
himfelf by the invention of new modes of torture, 
was publicly hanged. Another, named Jean Doyac, 
who by continual a€ts of violence and rapacity had 
opprefled the. people, was condemned, after being 
whipped in all the open places or fquares of Paris, to 
have one of his ears cut off, and his tongue pierced 
with a hot iron; after which he was conveyed to his 
native city of Montferrand, where he was again whip- 
ped, and his other ear cut off; after which his eftates, 
as well as thofe of Olivier, were confifcated. Jacques 
Coitier, the phyfician of Louis, who had availed him- 
felf of the terror of death.with which the king was 
firongly influenced, to extort great fums of money 
from him, was ordered to anfwer for the immenfe 
wealth he had acquired ; but he averted the danger 
by paying a fine of 50,000 crowns. 

Thus the lady de Beaujeu gained the affetion of 
the people at large; and was equally fuccefsful in gain- 
ing over thofe who were averfe to her government. 
The duke of Bourbon was made conflable, an office 
which he had long defired; but the duke of Orleans 
behaved in fuch a manner as to exclude all hopes of 
favour. Incenfed at the determination of a trifling 
difpute at tennis againft him, by the lady Beaujeu, he 
exclaimed, that whoever had decided it in that manner 
‘¢ wasa liar if a man, or a ftrumpet if a woman.” Af- 
ter this furious declaration he fled to the caftle of Beau- 
jency, where, however, he was foon forced to furrender. 
He then applied to Henry VII. of England, who had 
newly afcended the throne of England; but that prince, 
naturally flow and. cautious, did not pay much attention 


124 to his propofals ; on which he next made his applica- 
bide Ho tion to the court of Brittany. Here he was received 
ean: 


Ales to Brit. With great marks of efteem, and began to entertain 
hopes of marrying the daughter of the duke; but be- 
ing looked upon with a jealous eye by the nobility, 
they entered into fecret negociations with Anne, and 
even folicited her to invade the country. In thefe ne- 
gociations, however, they {tipulated that only a certain 
number of troops fhould enter the province, and that 
no fortified place fhould remain in the hands of the 
French; which conditions were indeed agreed to by 
the regent, though fhe determined to keep them no 
In purfuance of 


‘tany. 
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That coun- longer than it anfwered her purpofe. 


try inva- this refolution, Brittany was invaded at once by four 
sk ty armies, each of them fuperior to the ftipulated number, 
encn. 


who quickly made themfelves mafters of the moft im- 
portant places in the country ; while the troops of 
the duke retired in difguft, leaving them to purfue 
their. conquefts as they pleafed. Finding at lait, how- 
ever, that the entire fubjeGion of their country was de- 
termined upon, the nobility began to exert themfelves in 
- defence of it ; and, inflamed by the enthufiafm of liber- 
Vou. VII. Part II. 
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ty, they raifed an army of 60,000 men. By thefe the France. 
French were compelled to abandon the ficge of Nantz: ji 
but this proved only a tranfient gleam of fuccefs. Anne — 
perfevered in her defign of completing the conqueft of 
the country, and the ftate of Europe at that time fa- 
voured the defign. Of all the European ftates, Eng- 
land alone was then capable of affording any effeCtual 
affiftance ; and the flow caution of Henry prevented 
him from giving the affiftance which for his own inte- 
reft he ought to have done. -Thus the Bretons were 
left to defend themfelves the beft way they could ; and 
having ventured a battle, they were entirely defeated, 
and moft of their leaders taken prifoners. A {mall bo- 
dy of Englifh, under the command of lord Woodville, . 
who affifted them, were entirely cut in pieces. The 
duke foon after died by a fall from his horfe, leaving 
his dominions to his daughter Anne, at that time only 
13 years of age. A marriage was negociated betwixt 
this princefs and Maximilian king of the Romans, who 
had been married to Mary of Burgundy ; but by rea- 
fon of the poverty of that prince it was never com- 14 
pleted. he lady Beaujeu, then, finding that the ab- Marriage 
folute conqueft of Brittany would ftill be a difficult between 
matter, determined to conclude a marriage betwixt the king 
the young king of France and the duchefs, though the Neate 
former had already been married to Margaret of Auf- chet, of 
tria, the daughter of Maximilian. This marriage in- Brittany. 
deed had not been confummated by reafon of the ten- 
der age of the princefs ; but fhe had been fent to Paris 
for her education, and had for feveral years been treat- 
ed as queen of France. In 1491, however, Margaret 
was fent back to her father: Anne of Brittany for a 
long time refufed to violate the engagements into which 
fhe had entered ; but at lait, finding herfelf diftreffed 
on all fides, and incapable of refifting the numerous 
forces of France with which fhe was preffed, the re- 
luGantly confented to the match, and the nuptials 
were celebrated the fame year at Langeais in Tou- 
raine. - 
Maximilian, whofe poverty had prevented him from 
giving any afliftance to his bride, or even from coming 
to fee her, enraged at the double difgrace |he had fuf- 
fered, began, when too late, to think of revenge. 
France was now threatened with an invafion from the 
-united forces of Auftria, Spain, and England. But 
this formidable confederacy was foon diffipated. 
Henry, whofe natural avarice had prevented him from 
giving the neceflary afliftance, was bought off with mo- 
ney: the immediate payment of 745,000 crowns, and 
the promife of 25,000 annually ever after, perfuaded 
him to retire into his own country, Ferdinand king 
of Spain had the counties of Rouffillon and Cerdagne 
reftored to him; while Maximilian was gratified by the 
ceffion of part of Artois, which had been acquired by 
Louis XI. ; 127 
The young king of France agreed to thefe terms His expedi- 
the more readily, that he was. impatient to undertake tion into ° 
an expedition into Italy, in order to conquer the king- Italy, and 
dom of Naples, to which he claimed aright. Moft of eres 
his counfellors were againft the expedition; but the 
king was inflexible, even though Ferdinand king of 
Naples offered to do homage for his kingdom, and pay 
him a tribute of 50,000 crowns a-year. He appointed 
Peter duke of Bourbon regent in. his abfences after 
which he fet out on his expedition with very few 
3H troops 
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of the fmall-pox, but in a fhort time recovered, and en- 
tering Italy with only 6coo horfe and. 12,000 fost, he 
was attended with the moft {urprifing fuccefs, traver- 
fing the whole country in fix weeks, and becoming 
matter of the kingdom of Naples in lefs than a fort- 
night. Such extraordinary good fortune feemed mi- 
raculous; and he was reckoned an inftrument raifed up 
by God to deftroy the execrable tyrants with which 
Italy was at that time infefted. Had Charles made 
ufe of this prepoffeffion in his favour, and aéted up to 
the charater generally given him, he might have rai- 
fed his name as high as any hero of antiquity. His be- 
haviour, however, was of a very different nature. He a- 
mufed himfelf with feafts and fhows; and leaving his 
power in the hamds of favourites, they abandoned it to 
whoever would purchafe titles, places, or authority, at 
the rates they impofed ; and the whole force he pro- 
pofed to leaye in his new conquered dominions araount- 
ed to no more than 4000 men. 

But while Charles was thus lofing his time, a league 
was concluded againft him at Venice ; into which en- 
tered the pope, the emperor Maximilian, the archduke 
Philip, Ludowic Sforza, and the Venetians. The con- 
federates aflembled an army of 40,000 men, command- 
ed by Francis marquis of Mantua; and they waited 
for the king in the valley of Farnova, in the duchy of 
Parma, into which he defcended with gcoo men. On 
the 6th of July 1495 he attacked the allies ; and, not- 
withftanding their great fuperiority, defeated them, with 
the lofs of only 80 of his own men. Thus he got 
fafe to France ; but his Italian dominions were loft 
almoft as foon as he departed. Some fchemes were 
propofed for recovering thefe conquefts ; but they were 
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troops and very little money. By the way he fell ill . 
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duke of Brittany, had {pent a very confiderable time France. 


in prifon; and though afterwards fet at liberty by 
Charles, he had never poffefled any fhare of that mo- 
narch’s confidence or favour. ‘lowards the conclu- 
fion of that reign, he fell under the difpleafure of the 
gueen ; and had afterwards continued at his caftle of 
Blois till he was called from thence to the pofleffion of 
the kingdom. He had been married in early life, and 
againit his will, to Jane the youngelt daughter of 
Louis XI. a princefs of an amiable difpofition, but de- 
formed in her perfon, and fuppofed to be incapable of 
bearing children. Afterwards he entertained thoughts 
of having this marriage diffolved, and was fuppofed to 
poffefs the affection of the duchefs of Brittany before 
fhe became queen of Trance. After the death of her 
hufband, that princefs retired to Brittany, where the- 
pretended to affume an independent fovereignty ; but 
Louis having got his marriage with Jane diffulved by 
Pope Alexander VI. quickly after made propofals to- 
the queen-dowager, which on her part were accepted’ 
without hefitation; though it was ftipulated, that if 
fhe fhould have two fons, the younger fhould inherit 
the duchy of Brittany. 

As Louis, while duke of Orleans, had fome preten- 
fions to the kingdom of Naples, he inftantly fet about - 
realizing them by conqueft. On his acceffion, he 
found matters in that country much more favourable 
to his defigns than formerly. The pope, Alexander VI. 
was very much in his interefts, from the hopes of get- 
ting his fon Cefar Borgia provided for: he had con- 
ciliated the friendfhip of the Venetians by promifing 
them a part of the Milanefe; he concluded a truce 
with the archduke Philip ; and renewed his alliances 
with the crowns of England, Scotland, and Denmark. 
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never put in execution, and the king died of an apo- He then entered Italy, with an army of 20,000 men $ Expeditioz 


and being aflifted by the Venetians, quickly conquered of Louis: 


plexy in 1498. 


The premature death of this monarch, in the 28th 
year of his age, was fuppofed to have been owing to his 
irregular life, and particularly his attachment to wo- 
men; which had for fome time impaired his health, 
and brought on evident fymptoms of his approaching 


diffolution. At laft he relinquifhed his irregularities, 
and retired with the queen to the caftle of Ambloife. 
Here in pafling through alow door he ‘ftruck his head 
with violence againfi the top. No unfavourable fymp- 


tom appeared at the time; but foon afterwards, as he 


converfed with his confeffor, and\avowed his defign of 
obferving the nuptial fidelity he owed to the queen, 
he fuddenly fell backward in-a fit of apoplexy. He 
recovered his voice three times, and uttered fome ex- 
preffions of devotion ; but inftantly relapfed, and in a 
fhort time expired, notwithftanding every affiftance 
that could be given. He was greatly celebrated for 
his {weet temper and agreeable difpofition, which pro- 
cured him the furnames of the fable and Courteous. 
‘Two of his domeftics are faid to have died of grief 
after his death, and his widow abandoned. herfelf to 
the moit pungent forrow for two days. 

By the death of Charles VIII. the throne of France 
paffed from the direét line of the houfe of Valois, and 
Louis duke of Orleans fucceeded to the throne. At 
the time of his accceffion he was in his 36th year, and 
had long been taught prudence in the fchool of ad- 
verfity. During the adminiftration of the Lady Beau- 
jeu, he had been, as we have already obferved, con- 
fiantly in difgrace ; and after his conneétions with the 


one part of the duchy, while they conquered the other, “ah ae 
the duke himfelf being obliged to fly with his family 


to Infpruck. He then attacked Ferdinand of Spain 
with three armies at once, two to a& by land, and one 
by fea; but none of thefe performing any thing re- 
markable, he was obliged to evacuate the. kingdom of . 
Naples in 1504. 

In 1506, the people of Genoa revolted; -drove out - 
the nobility; chofe eight tribunes; and declared Paul © 
Nuova, a filk-dyer, their duke : -after which, they ex- 
pelled the French governor, and reduced a great part - 
of the Riviera.. This: occafioned Louis’s- return into 
Italy; where, in 1507, he obliged the-Genoefe to fur-~ 
render at difcretion: and, in 1508, entered into the - 
league of Cambray, with the other princes who at. 
that time. wanted to reduce the overgrown power of 
the Venetians. Pope Julius II. who had been the firft- 
contriver of this league, very foon repented of it; and 
declared, that if the Venetians would reftore the cities. 
of Faenza and. Rimini, which had been-unjuftly taken - 
from him, he would be contented. This was refufed = 
and in1509, the forces of the republic received fuch an - 
entire defeat from Louis, that they agreed to reftore 
not only the two cities demanded by pope Julius, but: 
whatever elfe the allies required. 

The pope now, inftead of executing his treaties with * 
his allies, made war on the king of France without the | 
leaft provocation. Louis called an affembly, of his. 
clergy; where it was determined, that in. fome cafes it: 
was lawful to make war upon the pope;. upon which | 
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Pravee, the king declared war againtt him, and committed the 

em care of his army to the Marfhall de Trivulce. He foon 

obliged the pope to retire into Ravenna; and-jn 1511, 

Gatton de Foix, duke of Nemours, gained a great 

viGtory at Ravenna, but was himfelf killed in the ea- 

gagement. After his death the army difbanded for 

want of pay; and whe French affairs in Italy, and every 

where elfe, fell inte great confufion. They recovered 

the duchy of Milan, andloit it again in a few weeks. 

‘Henry. VIL. ‘of England invaded France, and took 

‘Terruenne and ‘Tournay; and the Swifs invaded Bur- 

gundy with an army of 25,000 men. In this defpe- 

rate fituation of affairs the queen died, and Louis put 

an end to the oppofition of his moft dangerous enemies 

by negociating marriages. To Ferdinand of Spain 

he offered his fecond danghter for either of his grand- 

fons, Charles or’ Ferdinand ; and to renounce, in fa- 

130 Your of that marriage, his claims on Milan and Genoa. 

fis mar- ‘This propofal was accepted; and Louis himfelf mar- 

age ees ried the princéefs Mary, fitter to Henry VIII. of Eng- 

or ‘Yand. This marriage he did not long furvive, but died 

peiand, On the 2d of January 15143 and was fucceeded by 

sd death, Francis I. count of Angoulefme, and duke of Bretagne 

133 ‘and Valois. 

rancis I. "I'he new king was no fooner feated on the throne, 

wades _ than he refolved on an expedition into Italy. In this 

ply. he was at firft fuccefsful, defeating the Swifs at Marig- 

nano, and reducing the duchy of Milan. 1n'1518, the 

“emperor Maximilian dying, Francis was very ambitious 

of being his fucceffor, and thereby reftoring to France 

fuch a fplendid title, which had been fo long loft. But 

Maximilian, before his death, had exerted himfelf fo 

much in favour of Charles V. of Spain, that Francis 

found it impoffible to fuceeed ; and from that time an 

irreconcileable hatred took place between the two mo- 

‘narchs. In 1521, this ill-will produced a war; which, 

however, might perhaps have been terminated, if Fran- 

cis could have been prevailed upon to reftore the town 

-of Fontarabia, which had been taken by his admiral 

Bonivet : but this being refufed, hoftilities were re- 

| ‘newed with greater vigour than ever; nor were they 

| concluded till France was brought to the very brink 

of deftru@ion. The war was continued with various 

nie fuccefs till the year 1524; when Francis having in- 

efexted Vaded Italy, and laid fiege to Pavia, he was utterly de- 

taken feated before that city, and taken prifoner on the 24th 
ifoner. of February. 

This difafter threw the whole kingdom into the ut- 
<moft confufion. The Flemith troops made continual 
inroads; many thoufand boors affembled in Alface, in 
sorder to make an invafion from that quarter; Hen- 
‘vy VILL. had affembled a great army, and threatened 
the kingdom on that fide alfo; and a party was form 
ed in the kingdom, in order to difpoffefs the duchefs 
of the regency, and confer it upon the duke de Ven- 
dofme. This prince, however, who, after the conftable, 
was the head of the Honfe of Bourbon, went on pur- 
pofe to Lyons, where he affured the regent that he 
had no view but for her fervice, and that of his coun- 
try ; upon which the formed a council of the ableft 
men of the kingdom, and of this fhe made him preti- 
“dent. The famous Andrew Doria failed with the 
French galleys to take on board the remains of the 
French troops under the duke of Alva, whom the land- 


ed fafely in France. Thofe who efcaped out of the 


Milanefe alfo made their way back again as well as 
they could. Henry VIII. under the influence of car- 
dinal Wolfey, refolved not to opprefs the oppreffed : 
he therefore affured the regent that fhe had nothing to 
fear from him; and at the fame time advifed her not 
to confent to any treaty by which France was to be 
difmembered. ‘To the emperor, however, he ufed an- 
other language. He told him, that the time was now 
come when this puiflant monarchy lay at their mercy 5 
and therefore, that fo favourable an opportunity fhould 
not be let flip: that, for his part, he fhould be con- 
tent with Normandy, Guienne, and Gafcony, and 
hoped the empire would make no feruple of owning 
him king of France: adding, that he expected the 
emperor would make a right ufe of his victory, by en- 
tering Guienne in perfon ; in which cafe he was ready 
to bear half the expences of the war. He forefaw 
what fell out: the emperor was alarmed at thefe con- 
ditions, and did not care to have him for a neighbour; 
for which reafon he agreed to a truce with the regent 
for fix months. In Picardy the Flemings were repul- 
fed; and the count de Guife, with the duke of Lor- 
rain, had the good fortune, with a handful of troops, 
to defeat and cut to pieces the German peafants. 


in Italy: but being wearied of his confinement in that 
country, and the princes of Italy beginning to cabal 


france, 


1 


In the mean time, [’rancis was detained in captivity Francis !.' 
carried td 
Madrid, 
k Ee x ae where he 
for his deliverance, he was carried to Madrid; where, figns a dif. 


on the 14th of January 1525, he figned a treaty, the advanta- 


principal articles of which were, ‘That he fhould refign 8¢0us trea- 


to the emperor the duchy of Burgundy in full fove- 3 


reignty; that he fhould defift from the homage which 
the emperor owed him for Artois and Flanders; that 
he fhould renounce all claim to Naples, Milan, Atti, 
Tournay, Lifle, and Hefdin, &c.; that he fhould per- 
fuade Henry d’Albret to refign the kingdom of Na- 
varre to the emperor, or at leaft fhould give him no af- 
fiftance; that within 40 days he fhould reftore the 
duke of Bourbon and all his party to their eftates; 
that he fhould pay the king of England 500,000 
crowns which the emperor owed him; that when the 
emperor went to Italy to receive the Imperial crown, 
he fhould lend him 12 galleys, four large fhips, and: a 
land-army, or inftead of it 200,000 crowns. 

All thefe articles the king of France promifed on 
the word and honour of a prince to execute; or, in 
cafe of non-performance, to return prifoner into Spain. 


But, notwithftanding thefe profeffions, Francis had al+ 


ready proteited before certain notaries and witnefles in 
whom he could truft, thar the treaty he was about to 
fign was again{t his will, and therefore null and void. 
On the 21 of February, the emperor thought fit to 


réleafe him from his prifon, in which he had been | 


clofely confined ever fince his arrival in Spain; and 
after receiving the ftrongeft aflurances from his own 
mouth, that he would literally fulfil the terms of the 
treaty, fent him under a ftrong gaurd to the frontiers, 
where he was exchanged for his two eldeft fons, who 
were to remain as hoftages for his fidelity. 
When the king returned to his dominions, hi 


care was to get himfelf abfolved by the Pope from theit. 


oaths he had taken; after which he entered into a 
league with the pontiff, the Venetians, the duke of 
Milan, and the king of England, for preferving the 
peace of Italy. In the month of June, he publicly 
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France. yeceived remonitrances from the ftates of Burgundy ; upon as a juft equivalent, they undertook that it fhould France. | 
Gommnymem in which they told him, without ceremony, that by be raifed for his fervice. When the ambafladors de- =v) 


the treaty cf Madrid he had done what he had no right 
to do, in breach of the laws and his coronation-oath ; 
adding, that if he perfifted in his refolution of throw- 
ing them under a foreign yoke, they muft appeal to 
the General States of the kingdom. At thefe remon- 
ftrances the viceroy of Naples and the Spanifh mi- 
nifters were prefent. They perceived the end which 
the king aimed at, and therefore expoftulated with 
him in pretty warm terms. At laft the viceroy told 
him, that he had now nothing left but to keep his royal 
word in returning to the caftle of Madrid, as his pre- 
deceffor John had done in‘a like cafe. To this the 
king replied, that king John aed rightly; that he 
returned to a king who had treated him like a king; 
but that at Madrid he had received fuch ufage as 
would have been unbecoming to a gentleman: that he 
~ had often declared to the emperor’s minifters, that the 
terms they extorted from him were unjuft and imprac- 
ticable: but that he was ftill willing to do all that was fit 
and reafonable; and to ranfom his fons at the rate of two. 
millions of gold, in lieu of the duchy of Burgundy, 
Hitherto the treaty for the tranquillity of Italy had 
been kept fecret, in hopes that fome mitigation of the 
treaty of Madrid would have been obtained; but now 
it was judged expedient to publifh it, though the vice- 
roy of ‘Naples and the Spanifh lords were ftill at the 
French court ; and the emperor was to be admitted 
into it, provided he accepted the king’s offer of two 


millions for the releafe of his children, and left the’ 


duke of Milan and other Italian princes in quiet pof- 
feffion.of their dominions. It is the common misfor- 
‘tune of all leagues, that the powers who enter into them 


keep only their own particular interefls in view, and 
thus defeat the general intention of the confederacy. 


This was the cafe here. The king’s great point was 
to obtain his children upon the terms he had propo- 
fed; and he was defirous of knowing what hopes there 
were of that, before he acted againft the monarch who 
had them in his power. ‘Thus the duke of Milan and 
the Pope were both facrificed.. The former was ob- 
liged to furrender to the duke of Bourbon, and the 
latter was furprifed by the Colonnas; both of which 
difafters would have been prevented if the Trench fuc- 
cours had entered Italy in time. See Ivaty. 
According to an agreement which had been made 


between Francis and Henry, their ambafladors went: 


into Spain, attended each of them by a herald, in or- 
der to fummon the emperor to accept the terms which 
had been offered him; or, in cafe of refufal, to declare 
war. It feems the emperor’s anfwer was forefeen in 
the court of France ; and therefore the king had pre- 
vioufly called together an aflembly of the notables ;. 
that ie, perfons of the feveral ranks of his people in 
whom he could confide. To them he propofed the 
great queftion, Whether he was bound to perform the 
treaty of Madrid? or, Whether, if he did not perform 
it, he was obliged in honour to return to Spain? To 
both thefe quettions, the afflembly anfwered in the ne- 
gative: they faid, that Burgundy was united to the 
crown of Trance, and that he could not feparate it by 
his own authority; that his perfon alfo wa the pro- 
perty of the public, of which therefore he could not 
difpofe ; but for the two millions, which they looked 


livered their propofitions, Charles treated the Englith 
herald with refpeét, and the French one with con- 
tempt ; which produced a challenge from Francis to 


the emperor*. All differences, however, were at laft ‘See Duck J 


adjulted; and a treaty was concluded at Cambray, 
the 5th of Auguft 1528. By this treaty, inftead 
the poffeffion, the emperor contented himfelf with re- 
ferving his rights to the duchy of Burgundy, and the 
two millions of crowns already mentioned. Of thefe 
he was to receive 1,200,000 in ready money: the 
prince’s lands in Flanders belonging to the houfe of 
Bourbon were to be delivered up; thefe were valued 


at 400,000: more: and the remaining 400,000 were “ 


to be paid by France in difcharge of the emperor’s 
debt to England. Francis was likewife to difcharge 
the penalty of 500,a00 crowns which the emperor 
had incurred, by not marrying his niece the princefs 
Mary of England; and to releafe a rich fleur de lys 
which had been many years before pawned by the houfe 
of Burgundy for 50,coo crowns. The town and caftle 
of Hefdin were alfo yielded; together with the fove- 
reignty of Flanders and Artois, and all the king’s pre- 
tenfions in Italy. As for the allies of France, they 
were abandoned to the emperor’s mercy, without the 
leaft ftipulation in their favour; and Francis himfelf 
protefted againft the validity of the treaty before he 
ratified it, as did alfo his attorney-general before he 
regiftered it in parliament; but both of them with the 
greateft fecrecy imaginable. 

Nothing farther of much confequence happened du- 
ring the remainder of the reign of Francis I. The war 
was foon renewed with Charles, who made an invafion 
into France, but with very bad fuccefs; nor was peace 
fully eftablifhed but by the death of Francis, which 
happened on the 3d of March, 1547. 


of Cambray, 
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He was fuc- Francis dies 


ceeded by his fon Henry II. who afcended the throne "1 is fuc- 


that very day en which he was 29 years of age. 
the beginning of his reign, an infurreion happened 
in Guienne, owing to the oppreflive conduét of the 
officers who levied the falt tax. The king difpatched 
againit the infurgents two bodies of troops; one com- 
manded by the duke of Aumale fon to the duke of 
Guife, the other by the conftable. The firft behaved 
with the greateft moderation, and brought back the 
people to their duty without making many examples:. 
the other behaved with the utmoft haughtinefs and 
cruelty ; and though the king afterwards remitted many 
of his punithments, yet from that time the conftable 
became odious to the people, while the family of Guife 
were highly refpeéted. 

In 1548, the king began to execute the edits which 


had been made againft the Proteftants with the ut- Henry Rea 


Proteftantss 


moft feverity ; and, thinking even the clergy too. mild 
in the profecution. of herefy, erected for that purpofe 
a chamber compofed of members of the parliament of 
Paris. At the queen’s coronation, which happened 
this year, he caufed a number of Proteftants to be 
burned, and was himfelf prefent at the fpe¢lacle. He 
was, however, fo much fhocked, that he could never 
forget it; but complained, as long as he lived, that, 
at certain times, it appeared before his eyes, and 
troubled his underftanding. 


In 1549, a peace being concluded,with England, the 


king 


ceeded hb 
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king purchafed Boulogne from the latter, for the fum 
of 400,000 crowns; one half to be paid on the day 
of reftitution, and the other a few months after. 
Scotland was included in the treaty, and the Englifh 
reftored fome places they had taken there. This was 
the moft advantageous peace that France had hitherto 
made with England ; the vaft arrears which were due 
to that crown being in effect remitted; and the pen- 
fion which looked fo like tribute, not being mentioned, 
was in faé&t extinguifhed. The earl of Warwick him- 
felf, who had concluded the peace, was fo fenfible of 
the difgrace fuffered by his nation on this occafion, 
that. he pretended to be fick, in order to avoid fetting 
his hand to fuch a fcandalous bargain. 

This year, an edict was made to reftrain the extra- 
vagant remittances which the clergy had been in ufe 
of making to the court of Rome, and for correcting 
fome other abufes committed. by the papal notaries, 
With this edict Pope Julius III. was highly difpleafed ; 
and the following year (1550), war was declared by 
the king of France againft the pope and the emperor. 
The pretence was, that Henry protected Octavio Far- 
nefe duke of Parma, whom the pope was defirous of 
depriving of his dominions. In this war the king was 
threatened with the cenfures of the church, more ef- 
pecially when it was known that he had entered into 
an alliance with the Turks, anda Turkith fleet entered 
the Mediterranean, where they threatened the Ifle of 
Gozo, and made defcents upon Sicily. Henry, how- 
ever, ftrongly denied any fuch conne€tion, and infifted 
that the emperor had given them fufficient provoca- 
tion: but, be this as it will, the emperor foon found 
himfelf in fuch danger from thefe new enemies, that 
he could not fupport the pope as he intended, who on 
that aecount was obliged to fue for peace. After 
this, the king continued the war againft the emperor 
with fuccefs; reducing the cities of Toul, Verdun, 
and Metz. . He then entered the country of Alface, 
and reduced all the fortrefles between Hagenau and 
Wiffenburg. He failed, however, in‘his attempt on 
Strafburgh : and was foon after obliged by the Ger- 
man princes and the Swils to defift from farther con- 
quefts on that fide. This war continued with very 
little interruption, and as little fuccefs on the part of 
the French, till the year 1557, when a peace was 
concluded; and foon after, the king was killed at a 


He iskilled tournament by one count de Montgomery, who was 


at a tourna- 
ment, 


24 
Civil wars 
with the 
Proteftants. 


reckoned one of the ftrongeft knights in France, and 
who had done all he could to avoid this encounter with 
the king. 

The reign of his fucceffor Francis II. was remarkable 
only for the perfecution of the Proteftants ; which be- 
came fo grievous, that they were obliged to take up 
arms in their own defence. ‘This occafioned feveral 
civil wars, the firit of which commenced in the reign of 
Charles1X. who fucceeded tothe throne in t560, Chis 
firft war continued till the year 1562, when a peace 
was concluded, by which the Proteitants were to have 
a free pardon, and liberty of confcience. In 1565, 
the war broke out anew, and was continued with very 
little interruption till 1569, when peace was again 
concluded upon yery advantageous terms for the Pro- 
teftants. After this, king Charles, who had now ta- 
ken the government into his hands, careffed the Pro- 
teftants in an extraordinary manner. He invited to 
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court the admiral Coligni, who was the head of the 
Proteftant party; and cajoled him fo, that he was 
lulled into a perfec fecurity, notwithflanding the 
many warnings given him by his friends, that the 
king’s fair fpeeches were by no means to be trulted : 
but he had foon reafon to repent his confidence. 
the 22d of Augutt 1571, as he was walking from the 
court to his lodgings, he received a fhot from a win- 
dow, which carried away the fecond finger of his 
right hand, and wounded ‘him grievoufly in the left 
arm. This he himfelf afcribed to the malice of the 
duke of Guife, the head of the Catholic party. Af- 
ter dinner, however, the king went to pay him a vilit, 
and amongft others made him this compliment; ‘‘ You 
have received the wound, but it is 1 who fuffer ;’” 
defiring at the fame time, that he would order his 
friends to quarter about his houfe, and promiling te 
hinder the Catholics from entering that quarter after 
it was dark. “This fatisfied the admiral of the king’s 
fincerity ; and hindered him from complying with 
the defires of his friends, who would have carried him 
away, and who were ftrong enough to have forced a 
paflage out of Paris if they had attempted it. 


On’ 


Franee.. 
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In the evening, the queen-mother, Katharine de Dreadful 
Medicis, held a cabinet-council to fix the execution of maffacre of 
the maflacre of the Proteftants, which had been long the Prote~ 


meditated. The perfons of which this council was 
compofed, were, Henry duke of Anjou, the king’s bro- 
ther; Gonzagua duke of Nevers; Henry of Angou- 
lefme, grand prior of France, and baftard brother of 
the king; the marfhal de Tavannes; and Albert de 
Gondi, count de Rhetz. The direCtion of the whole 
was given to the duke of Guife, to whom the ad- 
miniftration had been entirely confided during the 
former reign. ‘The guards were appointed to be in 
arms, and the city-oflicers were to difpofe the militia 
to execute the king’s orders, of which the fignal was 
the ringing of a bell near the Louvre. Some fay, that 
when the hour approached, which was that of mid- 
night, the king grew undetermined: that he expref- 
fed his horror at fhedding fo much blood, efpecially con- 
fidering that the people whom he was going to deitroy 
were his fubje€ts, who had come to the capital at his 
command, and in confidence of his word; and parti- 
cularly the admiral, whom he had detained {fo lately 
by his careffles. The queen-mother, however, re- 
proached him with his cowardice, and reprefented to 
him the great danger he was in from the Proteitants ; 
which at laft induced him to confent. According to 
others, however, the king himfelf urged on the maf- 
facre; and when it was propofed to him to take off 
only a few of the heads, he cried out, ‘ If any are 
to die, let there not be one left to reproach me with 
breach of faith.’’ 

As foon as the fignal was given, a body of Swifs 
troops, of the Catholic religion, headed by the duke 
of Guife, the chevalier d’ Angoulefme, accompanied by 
many perfons of quality, attacked the admiral’s houfe. 
Having forced open the doors, the foremoft of the af- 
{affins rufhed into his apartment ; and one of them afk- 
ed if he was Coligni? To this he anfwered that he was; 
adding, ‘** Young man, refpect thefe grey hairs :’’ to 
which the aflaffin replied by running him through the 
body with his fword.. The duke of Guife and the 
chevalier, growing impatient below ftairs, cried out to 

knew 


ants. 


see Re A 


fErance. “know if the bufinefs was done; and being told that it 


.” papers 


was, commanded that the body fhould be thrown out 
at the window. 
chevalier, or (as fome fay) the duke of Guife, wiping 
the blood off the face, kicked it with his foot. ‘Ihe 
body was then abandoned to the fury of the populace; 
who, after a feries of indignities, dragged it to the com- 
mon gallows, to which they chained it by the feet, the 


-head being cut off arid carried to the queen-mother 3 


‘who, itis faid, caufed it to be embalmed and fent to 


Rome. ‘The king himfelf went to fee the body hang 


‘upon the gibbet; where a fire being kindled under it, 


«part was burnt, and the reft {corched, 


In the Louvre 


“the gentlemen belonging to the king of Navarre and 
“the prince of Condé were murdered. under the king’s 
-eye. ‘T'wo of them wounded, and purfued by the af- 


faffins, fled into the bed-chamber of the queen of Na- 


«varre, and jumped upon her bed, befeeching her to fave 
‘their lives ; and as fhe went to afk this favour of the 
*queen-mother, two more, under the like circumitances, 
‘rufhed into the room, and threw themfelves at her feet. 


The queen-mother came to the window to enjoy thefe 


«dreadful foenes; and the‘ king, feeing the Proteftants 


who lodged on the other fide of the river, flying for 


“their lives, called for:his long gun, and fired upon them. 


‘In the {pace of three or four days, many thoufands 


“were deftroyed in the city of Paris, by the moft cruel 


- deaths which malice itfelf could invent. 


Peter Ramus, 


‘profeffor of philofoplhy and mathematics, after being 
‘robbed of all he had, his belly being firft ripped open, 


“avas thrown out of a window. 


This fo much affefted 


Denis Lambin the king’s profeffor, that, though a 
“zealous Catholic, he died of terror. The firft two days, 
“the king denied it was done by his orders, and threw 


the whole blame on the houfe of Guife: but, on the 


“28th of Augult, he went to the parliament, avowed it, 


BSee Sicily 


was complimented upon it, and direéted a procefs a- 
gainft the admiral, by which he was ftigmatized asa 
traitor. ‘wo innocent gentlemen fuffered as his ac- 
complices in a pretended plot againft the life of the 
king, in order to fet the crown on the héad of the 
prince of Condé. They were executed by torch-light ; 
and the king and the queen-mother (with the king of 
Navarre and the prince of Condé by force) were {pec- 
tators of this horrid fat ; and they alfo affifted at the 


Jubilee to thank God for the execution of fuch an infa- 


mous defign. 

This maffacre was not confined to the city of Paris 
dlone. On the eve of St Bartholomew, orders had 
been fent to the governors of provinces to ‘fall upon 
the Proteftants themfelves, and to let loofe the people 
upon them: and though an edi& was publithed before 


‘the end of the week, affuring them of the king’s pro- 


tection, and that he by no means defigned to extermi- 
nate them becaufe of their religion, yet private orders 
were fent, of a nature direétly cuntrary; in confequence 
_of which, the maffacre, or (as, in allufion to the Sici- 
lian vefpers*, it was now ftyled) the Matins of Paris, 
were repeated in Meaux, Orleans, Troyes, Angers, 
Tholoufe, Rouen, and Lyons ; fo that in the {pace of 
‘two months 30,0c0 -Protetlants were butchered. | ‘Phe 
next year Rochelle, the only flrong fortrefs which 'the 
‘Proteftants héld in France, was belieged, but was not 
‘taken without the lofs of 24,0co of the Catholics who 
iDehieged it. ‘After this a pacification enfued on terms 
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As foon as it fell on the ground, the 
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favourable to the Proteitants, but to which they never France. 


trufted. 

This year the duke of Anjou was cleCted king of 
Poland, and foon after fet out to take poffeflion of his 
new kingdom. ‘The king accompanied him te the fron- 
tiers of the kingdom; but during the journey was fei- 
zed with a flow fever, which from the beginning had 
a very dangerous appearance. THe lingered for fome 
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time under the mott terrible agonies both of body and Death of 


mind; and at laft died on the 30th of May 1572, ha- Charles id 


ving lived 24 years, and reigned 13. It is faid, that 
after the dreadful maflacre abovementioned, this prince 
had a fiercenefs in his looks and a colour in his cheeks 
which-he never had before. He flept little, and never 
found. He waked frequently in agonies, and had foft 
mufic to compofe him again to telt. 


During the firft years of the reign of Henry III.'Henry tH. 


who fueceeded his brother Charles, the war with the 
Proteflants was carried on with indifferent fuccefs on 
the part of the Catholics. in 1575, a peace was 
concluded, called by way of eminence the Zdid of Pa- 
cification. It confifted of no fewer than 63 articles; 
the fubftance of which was, that liberty of confcience, 
and the public exercife of religion, were granted to the 
reformed, without any other reftri¢tion than that they 
fhould not preach within two leagues of Paris or any 
other part where the court was: Party-chambers were 
erected in every parliament, to confiit of equal num- 
bers of Catholics and Proteftants, before whom all 
judgments were to be tried: The judgments againit the 
admiral, and, in general, all who had fallen in the war 
or been executed, were reverfed; and eight cautionary 
towns were given to the Proteftants. 
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This edi& gave occafion to the Guifes to form an Cathoiie 


affociation in defence, as was pretended, of the Ca-league 
tholic religion, afterwards known by the name of the’ 


Catholic League. \n this league, though the king was 
mentioned with refpe€t, he could not help feeing that 
it ftruck at the very root of his authority: for, as the 
Proteltants had already their chiefs, fo the Catholics 
were, for the future, to depend entirely upon the 
chief of the league; and were, by the ‘very words of 
it, to execute whatever he commanded, for the good of 
the caufe, againft any, without exception of perfons. 
The king, to avoid the bad-effe&ts of this, by the ad- 
vice of his council declared himfelf head of the leagues 
and of confequence recommenced the war againit the 
Proteftants, which was not extinguilked as long as he 
lived. 

The faétion of the duke of Guife, in the mean time, 
took a refolution of fupporting Charles cardinal of 
Bourbon, a weak old man, as prefumptive heir of the 
crown. . In 1584 they entered into a league with 


‘Spain, and took up arms againft the king: and tho’ 


peace was-concluded the fame year, yet in 1587 they 
again proceeded to-fuch extremities, that the king was 
forced to fly from Paris. Another reconciliation was 


foon after effefted; but it is generally believed that 


the king from this time réfolved on the deftrm@iow 
of Guife. Accordingly, finding ‘that this nobleman 
ftill behaved towards him with his ufual imfolence, 
the king caufed:him to be ftabbed, as he was coming 
into his prefence, by his guards, on the 23d of Des 
cemnber 1587. The king himfelf did not long far- 
vive him; being tabbed by one James Clement, a Ja! 
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cobine monk, on the firft of Auguft 1588. His wound 
at firft was not thought mortal: but his frequent 
{wooning quickly difcovered his danger; and he died 
next morning, in the goth year of his age, and 16th 
of his reign... 

Before the king’s death, he nominated Henry Bour- 
bon king of Navarre for his fucceffor on the throne 


of France; but as he was a Proteftant, or at. leaft 


one who greatly favoured their caufe, he was at firft 
owned by very few except thofe of the Proteftant party. 
He met with the moft violent oppofition ‘from the 
members of the Catholic league ; and was often re- 
duced to fuch ftraits, that he went to people’s houfes 
under colour of vilits, when in reality he had not a 
dinner in ‘his own. By his activity and perfeverance, 
however, he was at laft acknowledged throughout the 
whole kingdom, to which his abjuration of the Pro- 
teftant religion contributed not a little. As the king 
of Spain had laid claim to the crown of France, Hen- 
ry no fooner found himfelf in a fair way of being firm- 
ly feated on the throne, than he formally declared war 


again{t that kingdom; in which he at laft proved fuc- | 


cefsful, and in 1597 entered upon the quiet poffeffion 
of his kingdom. . 

The kiag’s firft care was to put an end to the 
religious difputes which had fo long diftraéted the 
kingdom. For this purpofe, he granted the famous 
ediGt, dated at Nantes, April 13. 1598. It re- 
eftablified, in a moft folid and effectual manner, all 
the favours that had ever been granted to the reformed 
by other princes; adding fome which had not been 
thought of before, particularly the allowing them a 
free admiffion to all employments of truft, profit, and 


honour; the eftablifhing chambers in which the mem- 
bers of the two religions were equal; and the per- 


mitting their children to be educated without con- 
ftraint in any of the univerfities. Soon after, he con- 
cluded peace with Spain upon very advantageous 
terms. This gave him an opportunity of reftoring 
order and juftice throughout his dominions; of repair- 
ing all the ravages occafioned by che civil war; and 
abolifhing all thofe innovations which had been made, 
either to the prejudice of the prerogatives of the 
crown or the welfare of the people. His {chemes 
of reformation, indeed, he intended to have carried be- 
yond the boundaries of France. If we may believe 
the duke of Sully,.he had im view no lefs a defign than 
the new-modelling of all Europe.. He imagined that 
the European powers might be formed into a kind of 
Chriftian republic, by rendering them as nearly as pof- 
fible of: equal ftrength; and that this republic might 
be maintained in perpetual peace, by bringing all their 
differences to be decided before a fenate of wife, dif- 
intereftedy and able judges: and then he thought it 
would be no difficult matter to overturn the Ottoman. 
empire. ‘The number of thefle powers was to be 15; 
viz. the Papacy; the empire of Germany; France ; 
Spain; Hungary; Great Britain; Bohemia; Lombardy; 
Poland; Sweden; Denmark; the republic of Venice; 
the States-General ; the Swifs Cantons; and the Ita- 
lian commonwealth, which was to comprehend the 
flares of Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Modena, Parma, 
Mantua, and: Monaco. In: order to render the fates 
equal, the empire was to be given-to-the duke of Ba- 
varia; the kingdom of Naples:to-the pope; that of 
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Sicily to the Venetians ; Milan to the duke of Savoy, France. 


who, by this acquifitien, was to become king of Lom- 
bardy ; the Auttrian Low Countries were to be added 
to the Dutch republic; Franche Compte, Alface, and 
the country of Trent, were to be given to the Swifs. 
With a yiew, itis now thought, of executing this grand 
project, but under pretence of reducing the exorbitant 
power of the houfe of Auftria, Henry made immenfe 
preparations both by fea and land; but if he really 
had fuch a defign, he was prevented by death from 
attempting to execute it. 
coach by one Ravilliac, on the 12th of May 1608. 
On the death of Henry IV. the queen-mother af- 
fumed the regency. Ravilliac was executed, after fuf- 
fering horrid tortures. It is faid that he made a con- 
feffion, which was fo written by the perfon who took 
it down, that not one word of it could ever be read, 
and thus his inftigators and accomplices could never 
he difcovered. The regency, during the minority of 


He was ftabbed in his He 
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Louis XIII. was only remarkable for cabals and iM- Foul XI 


trigues of the courtiers. In 1617, the king affumed 
the government himfelf, banifhed the queen-mother to 
Blois, caufed her favourite marfhal d’Ancre to be killed, 
and chofe for his minifter the famous cardinal Rich- 
lieu. In 1620, a new war broke out between the 
Catholics and Proteftants, which was carried on with 
the greateft fury on both fides; and we may judge of 
the {pirit which a€tuated both parties, by what hap- 
pened at Negrepliffe, a town in Quercy. This place 
was befieged by the king’s troops, and it was refolved 
to make an example of the inhabitants. The latter, - 
however, abfolutely refufed to furrender upon any 
terms. They defended themfelves, therefore, motk ° 
defperately; and the city being at laft taken by ftorm, -- 
they were all maflacred, without refpe& of rank, fex, 
or age, except ten men. When thefe were brought 
into the king’s prefence, he teld them they did not - 
deferve mercy: they anfwered, that they would not 
receive it; that the only favour they afked, was to be © 
hanged on trees in their own gardens; which was * 
granted, and the place reduced to afhes.~ Both par- 
ties foon became weary of fuch a deftruétive war; and © 
a peace was coneluded in 1621, by which the edi& of 
Nantes was confirmed. This treaty, however, was of no * 
long duration. A new war broke out which lafted till’ 


the year 1628, when the edict of Nantes was again com=~ , 


firmed; only the Proteftants were deprived of all their ° 
cautionary towns, and confequently of the power of de- ~ 
fending themfelves in time to come. This put an end 
to the civil wars on account ‘of -religion ‘in France. 
Hiftorians fay, that in thefe wars above a million of 
men loft their lives; that 150,000,000 livres were {pent’* 
in carrying them ons and that g.cities, 400 villages, - 
2000 churches, 2000 monatteries; and 10,600 houfes, -» 
were burnt or otherwife deftroyed during their conti- — 
nuance. The next year, the king was attacked with a ~ 
flow fever which nothing could allay, an extreme de--- 
preffion of fpirits, and prodigious {welling in his fto- - 
mach and belly. ‘The year after, however, he recover- 
ed, to the great difappointment ‘of his mother, who - 
had been in hopes of regaining her-power. She was ° 
arrefted ; but found means to efcape into Flanders, 
where the remained during the reft of this reign. Rich--- 
lieu, by a mafterly train of politics, though himfelf : 
was next to an-enshufiait-for popery, fupported the = 
Proteftants 
& 


France. 
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Proteflants of Germany and Guftavus Adolphus againft 
the houfe of Auftria; and after quelling all the rebel- 
lions and confpiracies which had been formed againtt 
him in France, he died fome months before Louis X1II. 
in 1643.> 

Louis XIV. furnamed /e Grand, fucceeded to the 
throne when he was only five years of:age. During 
his minority, the kingdom was torn in pieces under 
the adminiftration of his mother Anne of Auftria, by 
the faétions of the great, and the divifions between 
the court and parliament, for the moft trifling caufes, 
and upon the moft defpicable principles. The prince 


of Condé flamed like.a blazing ftar ; fometimes a pa- _ 


triot, fometimes a courtier, and fometimes a rebel. 
He was oppofed by the celebrated Turenne, who from 
a Proteftant had turned Papift. ‘The nation of France 


-was involved at once in civil and domeftic wars; but 


*See Dra- 


Foening. 


the queen-mother having made choice of cardinal Ma- 
zarine for her firft miniftter, he found means to turn 
the arms even of Cromwell againft the Spaniards, and 
to divide the domeftic enemies of the court fo effeftu- 
ally among themfelves, that when Louis affumed the 
reins of government into his own hands, he found 
himfelf the moft abfolute monarch that had ever fat 
upon the throne of France. He had the good for- 
tune, on the death of Mazarine, to put the domettic 
adminiftration of his affairs into the hands of Colbert, 
who formed new fyftems for the glory, commerce, and 
manufaGtures of France, all which he carried to a 
furprifing height. The king himfelf, ignorant and 
vain, was blind to every patriotic duty of a king, pro- 
moting the interefts of his fubjeéts only that they 
might the better an{wer the purpofes of his greatnefs : 
and by his ambition he embroiled himfelf with all his 
neighbours, and wantonly rendered Germany a difmal 
{cene of devattation. By his impolitic and unjuft re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes in the year 1685, with 
the dragooning* the proteitants that followed it, he 
obliged them to take fhelter in England, Holland, and 
different parts of Germany, where they eftablifhed the 
filk manufaCtories, to the great prejudice of their own 
country. He was fo blinded by flattery, that he ar- 
rogated to himfelf the divine honours paid to the pa- 
gan emperors of Rome. He made and broke treaties 
for his conveniency: and in the end he raifed againft 
himfelf a confederacy of almoft all the other princes 
of Europe; at the head of which was king William III. 
of England. He was fo well ferved, that he made 
head for fome years againit this alliance ; and France 


. feemed to have attained the higheft pitch of military 


glory, under the conduct of thofe renowned generals 
Condé and Turenne. (See Unirep Provinegs.) At 


~Jength, having provoked the Englifh by his repeated 


infidelities, their arms under the duke of Marlborough, 
and thofe of the Auftrians under prince Eugene, ren- 
dered the latter part of Louis’s life as miferable as the 
beginning of it was{plendid. His reign, from the year 
1702 to 1711} was one continued feries of defeats and 
calamities ; and he had the mortification of feeing 
thofe places taken from him, which, in the former 


part of his reign, were acquired at the exnence of: 


many thoufand lives. (See Barirain, n° 342, &c.)— 
Juft as he was reduced, old as he was, to the defperate 
refolution of colleGting his people and dying at their 
head, he was faved by the Englifh Tory miniftry de- 
N° 131. 
°. 
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of the late king, and declared him fole regent. 
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ferting the caufe, withdrawing from their allies, and 
concluding the peace of Utrecht in 1713. See Bri- 
TAIN, n° 371, &c. 

The laft years of Louis XIV. were alfo embittered 
by domeftic calamities ; which, added to thofe he had 
already endured of a public nature, impreffed him with 
a deep melancholy. He had been for fome time af- 
flicted with a fiftula; which, though fuccefsfully cut, 
ever afterwards affected his health. The year before 
the peace, his only fon, the duke of Burgundy, died, 
together with the ducheis and their eldeft fon; and the 
only remaining child was left at the point of death. 
The king. himfelf furvived till the month of Septem- 
ber 17155 but on the 14th of that month expired, 
leaving the kingdom to his great-grandfon Louis, then 
a minor. 


France. 


By the laf will of Louis he ‘had devolved the re- Vouis XVe 


gency, during the minority of the young king, upon 


a council, at the head of which was the duke of Or- 
That nobleman, however, difgufted with a Admini- 

ftration of 
the\duke off 
Orleans, 


leans. 
difpofition which gave him only a cafting vote, appeal- 
ed to the parliament of Paris, who fet afide the will 
His 
firft aéts were extremely popular, and gave the moft 
favourable ideas of his government and charaéter. He 
reftored to the parliament the right which had been 
taken from them of remonftrating againft the edicts 
of the crown, and compelled thofe who had enriched 
themfelves during the calamities of the former reign 
to reitore their wealth. He alfo took every method 
to efface the calamities occafioned by the unfuccefsful 
wars in which his predeceffor had engaged ; promoted 
commerce and agriculture ; and, by a clofe alliance with 
Great Britain and the United Provinces, feemed te 
lay the foundation of a lafting tranquillity. This hap- 
py profpect, however, was foon overcatt by the in- 
trigues of Alberoni the Spanifh minifter, who had 
formed a defign. of recovering Sardinia from the em- 
peror, Sicily from the duke of Savoy, and of efta- 
blifhing the Pretender on the throne of Britain. T'o 
accomplifh thefe purpofes, he negociated with the Ot- 
toman Porte, Peter the Great of Ruffia, andCharles XII. 
of Sweden; the Turks intending to refume the war 
again{t the emperor ; the two latter to invade Great 
Britain. But as long as the duke of Orleans retained 
the adminiftration of. France, he found it impoffible 
to bring his {chemes to bear. ‘To remove him, there- 
fore, he fomented divifions in the kingdom. An in- 
furrection took place in Brittany; and Alberoni fent 
{mall parties in difguife into the country, in order to 
fupport the infurgents, and even laid plots to feize the 
regent himfelf. All of a fudden, however, the Spa- 
nifh minifter found himfelf difappointed in every one 
of his fchemes. His partifans in France were put to 
death ; the king of Sweden was killed at Frederick- 
fhall in Norway ; the Czar, intent on making new re- 
gulations, could not be perfuaded to make war upon 
Britain; and the Turks. refufed to engage in a war 
with the emperor, from whom they had lately fuffer- 
ed fo much.. The cardinal, neverthelefs, continued 
his intrigues ; which. quickly produced a war betwixt 
Spain on the one part,.and France and Britain on the 
other. The Spaniards, unable to refift the union of 
two fuch formidable powers, were foon reduced to the 
neceflity cf fuing for peace; and the terms were dic- 

tated 
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- tated by the regent of France; and of thefe the dif- 
miffion of Alberoni the Spanifh minifter was one. A 
double marriage was now fet on foot: the duke of 
Orleans gave his own daughter, Mademoifelle Mont- 
penfier, to Don Lewis prince of Afturias, while the 
infanta of Spain was betrothed to her coufin the king 
of France. From this time the houfe of Bourbon 
continued united ; both princes being convinced, that 
it was their intereft not to waite their ftrength in wars 
againft each other. 

The fpirit of conqueft having now in a great meafure 
fubfided, and that of commerce taken place through- 
* out the lel in general, France became the fcene of 
as remarkable a proje& in the commercial way as ever 
was known in any country. One John Law, a Scotf- 
man, having been obliged to fly from his own country 
for murder, laid the plan of a company which might 
by its notes pay off the debt of the nation, and reim- 
burfe itfelf by the profits. ILaw had wandered through 
various parts of Europe, and had fucceffively endea- 
voured to engrofs the attention of various courts. The 
propofal was made to Victor Amadeus king of Sicily ; 
but he difmiffed Law with a reply, that ‘* he was not 
rich enough to ruin himfelf:”? but in France it was 
looked upon in a more favourable light ; the nation be- 
ing at this time involved in a debt of 200 millions, 
and the regent, as well as the people in general, very 
fond of embarking in new fchemes. The bank, thus 
eftablifhed, proceeded at firft with fome degree of 
caution; but having by degrees extended their credit 
to more than 80 times their real flock, they foon be- 
came unable to anfwer the demands made upon them ; 
fo that the company was diffolved the very fame year 
in which it had been inftituted. The confufion into 
which the kingdom was thrown by this fatal {cheme, 
required the utmoft exertions of the regent to puta 
flop to it; and fcarcely was this accomplifhed when 
the king, in 1723, took the government into his own 
hands. The duke then became minifter ; but did not 
long enjoy this poft. His irregularities had broken 
his conititution, and brought on a number of ma- 
ladies, under which he in a fhort time funk, and 
was fucceeded in his adminiftration by the duke of 
Bourbon Conde. The king, as we have already re- 
marked, had been married, when very young, to the 
infanta of Spain, though by reafon of his tender years 
the marriage had never been completed. The prin- 
cefs, however, had been brought to Paris, and for 
fome time treated as queen of France; but as Louis 
grew up, it was eafy to fee that he had contracted ‘an 


UST 
phe Infantainveterate hatred againft the intended partner of his 


bed. The minifter, therefore, at laft confented that 
: the princefs fhould be fent back ; an affront fo much 
refented by the queen her mother, that it had almoft 
produced a war betwixt the two nations. 

The diffolution of the marriage of Louis was the 
laft act of Conde’s adminiftration ; and the procuring 
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birth of a prince foon after their marriage removed all France. 
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the fears of the people concerning the fucceflion. 
Cardinal Fleury continued the pacific fchemes pur- 
fued by his predeceflors; though they were fomewhat 
interrupted by the war which took place in the year 
1733. Notwithftanding the conneétion betwixt that 
monarch and the French nation, however, Fleury was 
fo parfimonious in his affiftance, that only 1500 fol- 
diers were fent to relieve Dantzic, where Staniflaus 
himfelf refided, and who at that time was befieged by 
the Ruffians. ‘This pitiful reinforcement was foon 
overwhelmed by a multitude of Ruffians ; and Staniflaus 
was at laft obliged to renounce all thoughts of the 
crown of Poland, though he was permitted to retain 
the title of king: and that this title might not be 
merely nominal, the king of France confented to be- 
ftow upon him the ‘duchies of Bar and Lorrain; fo 
that, after the death of Staniflaus, thefe territories 
were indiffolubly united to the dominions of France. 
Fleury fteadily purfued his pacific plans, and the dif- 
putes between Spain and England in 1737 very little 
affected the peace of that kingdom; and it muft be 
remembered to his praife, that inftead of fomenting 
the quarrels betwixt the neighbouring potentates, he 
laboured inceffantly to keep them at peace. He re- 
conciled the Genoefe and Corficans, who were at war 3 
and his mediation was accepted by the Ottoman Porte, 
who at that time carried on a fuccefsful war with the 
emperor of Germany, but made peace with him at 
the interceflion of the cardinal. All his endeavours 
to preferve the general peace, however, proved at lait 
ineffeCtual. The death of the emperor Charles VI. in 
1740, the laft prince of the houfe of Auttria, fet all 
Europe in a flame. ‘The emperor’s eldeft daughter, 
Maria Therefa, claimed the Auttrian fucceffion, which 
comprehended the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia, the duchy of Silefia, Auftrian Suabia, Upper 
and Lower Auttria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola; the 
four forett towns; Burgaw ; Brifgaw ; the Low Coun- 
tries; Friuli; Tyrol; the duchy of Milan; and the 
duchies of Parma and Placentia. Among the many 
competitors who pretended a right to fhare, or wholly 
to inherit, thefe extenfive dominions, the king of 
France was one. But as he wifhed not to awaken the 
jealoufy of the European princes by preferring dire&- 
ly his own pretenfions, he chofe rather to fupport thofe 
of Frederic [I1. who laid claim to the duchy of Sile- 
fia. ‘This brought on the war of 1740; and of which 
an account is given’ under the articles Britain and 
Prussias It was terminated in 1748 by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle; but to this Louis, who fecretly 
meditated a fevere vengeance againit Britain, only con- 
fented, that he might have time to recruit his fleet 
and put himf:lf-fomewhat more upon an equality with 
that formidable power. But while he meditated great 
exploits of this kind, the internal tranquillity of the 
kingdom was difturbed by violent difputes betwixt the 


of. a new match was the firft aG@ of his fucceflor Car- 
dinal Fleury. The princefs pitched upon was the 
daughter of Staniflaus Lefczinfki, king of Poland, 


clergy and parliaments of France. In the reign Of ilpuresbes 
Louis XIV. there had been violent contefts betwixt twixt the 
the Janfenifts and Jefuits concerning frée-will and other Parliaments 


158 Who had been depofed by Charles XII. of Sweden. obfcure points of theology ; and the opinions of the and clergy 
Marriage ‘The princefs was deftitute of rerfonal charms, but of Janfenitts had been declared heretical by the celebra- 
with the an amiable difpofition; and though it is probable that’ ted papal bull named Unigenitus 5 the reception of which 
pc ofthe never poffeffed the love of ‘her hufband, her excel/ was enforced by the kitg, in oppofition to the parlia- 
king of Po- lent qualities could not but extort his hac 4 3.and the ments, the archbifhop of Paris, and the body of the 
Jand. Vou. VII, Part UI. 31 people. 
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people. The archbifhop, with 15 other prelates, protefted 
againft it as an infringement of the rights of the Gallican 
church, of the laws of the realm, and an infult on the 
rights of the people themfelves. The duke of Orleans 
favoured the bull by inducing the bifhops to fubmit to 
it; but at the fame time ftopped a perfecution which was 
going on againft its opponents. Thus matters paffed 
over till the conclufion of the peace; a fhort time af- 
ter which the jealoufy of the clergy was awakened by 
an attempt of the minifter of ftate to inquire into the 
wealth of individuals of their order. To prevent this, 
they revived the conteft about the bull Unigenitus ; 
and it was refolved, that confeffional notes fhould be 
obtained of dying perfons; that thefe notes fhould be 
figned by priefts who maintained the authority of the 
bull; and that, without fuch notes, no perfon could 
obtain a viaticum, er extreme union. On this oc- 
cafion the new archbifhop of Paris, and the parliament 
of that city, took oppofite fides; the latter imprifon- 
ing fuch of the clergy as refufed to adminifter the fa- 
craments excepting in the circumftances above men- 
tioned. Other parliaments followed the example of 
that of Paris; and a war was inftantly kindled be- 
twixt the civil and ecclefiaftical departments of the 
ftate. In this difpute the king interfered, forbad the 
parliaments to take cognizance of ecclefiaftical pro- 
ceedings, and commanded them to fufpend all profe- 
cutions relative to the refufal of the facraments : but 
inftead of acquiefcing, the parliament prefented new 
remonttrances, refufed to attend any other bufinefs, 
and refolved that they could not obey this injunQion 
without violating their duty as well as their cath. They 
cited the bifhop of Orleans before their tribunal, and 
ordered all writings, in which its jurifdiction was dif- 


puted, to be burnt by the executioner. . By the af- 


fiftance of the military, they enforced the adminiftra- 
tion of the facraments to the fick, and ceafed to dif- 
tribute that jultice to the fubjeé&t for which they had 
been originally inftituted. The king, enraged at their 
obflinacy, arrefted and imprifoned four of the mem- 
bers who had been molt obftinate, and banifhed the 
remainder to Bourges, Poiétiers, and Auvergne; while, 
to prevent any impediment from taking place in the 
adminiftration of juftice by their abfence, he iffued let- 
ters patent, by which a royal chamber for the profecu- 
tion of civil and criminal fuits was inftituted.. The 
counfellors refufed to plead before thefe new courts ; 
and the king, finding at laft that the whole nation was 
about to fall into a ftate of anarchy, thought proper 
to recall the parliament. The banifhed members en- 
tered Paris amidft the acclamations of the inhabitants’; 
and the archbifhop, who ftill continued to encourage 
the priefts in refuling the facraments, was banifhed to 
his heat at Conflans ; the bifhops of Orleans and Troyes 
were in like manner banifhed, anda calm for the pre- 
fent reftored to the kingdom. 

The tranquillity thus eftablifhed was of no long du- 
ration, Inthe year 1756, the parliament again fell 
under the difpleafure of the king by their imprudent 
perfecution of thofe who adhered to the bull Unige- 
nitus. ‘They proceeded fo far in this oppofition as to 
refufe to regifter certain taxes abfolutely neceflary for 
the carrying on of the war. By this Louis was fo 
provoked, that he fuppreffed the fourth and fifth cham- 
bers of inquefts, the members of which had diftin- 
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guifhed themfelves by their oppofition to his will. He 
commanded the bull Unigenitus co be refpeGted, and 
prohibited the fecular judges from ordering the admi- 
niftration of the facraments. On this 15 counfellors 
of the great chamber refigned their offices, and 424. 
members of the different parliaments followed their 
example ; and the moft grievous difcontents took place 
throughout the kingdom. An attempt was made by 
a fanatic, named Damien, to affaffinate him ; and the 
king was attually wounded, though flightly, between 
the ribs, in the prefence of his fon and in the midit 
of his guards. ‘The affaffin was put to the mot ex- 
quifite tortures; in the midft of which he perfifted, 
in the moft obftinate manner, to declare that he had 
no intention to kill the king ; but that his defign was 
only to wound him, that God might touch his heart, 
and incline him to reftore peace to his dominions, &c, 
Thefe expreffions, which undoubtedly indicated infa- 
nity, had no effe& on his mercilefs judges, who con- 
figned him to one of the moft horrid deaths the inge- 
nuity or cruelty of man could invent. This attempt, 
however, feems to have had fome effe@ upon the king, 
as he foon after banifhed the archbifhop of Paris, who 
had been recalled, and accommodated matters with his 
parliament once more. . 
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The unfortunate event of the war of 1755 had. Family 
brought the nation to the brink of ruin, when Louis compat 


implored the affiftance of Spain ; and om this occafion 
the celebrated Family CompaG was figned; by which 
with the fingle exception. of the American trade, 
fubjeé&ts of France and Spain are naturalized in both 
kingdoms, and the enemy of the one fovereign is in- 
variably to be looked upon as the enemy of the other. 
At that time, however, the affiftance of Spain avail- 
ed very little ; both powers were reduced to the low- 
eft ebb, and the arms of Britain were triumphant in 
every quarter of the globe. See the article Brirain. 

The peace concluded at Paris in the year 1763, 
though it freed the nation from a moft deftruétive and 
bloody war, did not reftore its internal tranquillity. 
The parliament, eager to purfue the victory they had 


formerly gained over their religious enemies, now di- Ex 


ed and enforced the bull Unigenitus. That once 
powerful order, however, was now on the brink of de- 
ftruction. A general deteftation of its members had 
taken place throughout the whole world. A confpi- 
racy formed by them againft the king of Portugal, 
and from which he narrowly efcaped, had roufed the 
indignation of Europe, and this was ftill farther in- 
flamed by fome fraudulent praétices of which they had 
been guilty in France. Le Valette, the chief of their 
miffionaries at Martinico, had, ever fince the peace of 
Aix-la Chapelle, carried on a very extenfive commerce, 
infomuch that he even afpired at monopolizing the 


whole Weft India trade when the war with Britian com- 


menced in 1755. Leonay and Gouffre, merchants at 
Marfeilles, in expetation of receiving merchandize to 
the value of two millions from him, had accepted of 
bills drawn by the Jefuits to the amount of a million 
and an half. Unhappily they were difappointed by 
the valt number of capiures made by the Britifh; in 
confequence of which they were obliged to apply to 
the Society of Jefuits at large: but they, either igno- 
rant of their true intereft, or too flow in giving affitt- 
ance, 
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ance, fufféred the merchants to ftop payment ; and thus 
not only to bring ruin upon themfelves, but to in- 
volve, as is ufual in fuch cafes, a great many others 
in the fame calamity. ‘Their creditors demanded in- 
demnification from the fociety at large; and on their 
refufal to fatisfy them, brought their caufe before the 
parliament of Paris. That body, eager to revenge 
themfelves on fuch powerful adverfaries, carried on the 
moft violent perfecutions every where againft them. 
In the courfe of thefe, the volume containing the con- 
{titution and government of the order itfelf was ap- 
pealed to, and produced in open court. It then ap- 
peared, that the order of Jefuits formed a diftin@ body 
in the ftate, fubmitting implicitly to their chief, who 
alone was abfolute over their lives and fortunes. It 
was likewife difcovered that they had, after a former 
expulfion, been admitted into the. kingdom upon con- 
ditions which they had never fulfilled ; and to which 
their chief had ebitinately refufed to fubfcribe ; con- 
fequeutly that their exiftence at that time in the na- 
tion: was merely the effe& of toleration. The event 
was, that the writings of the Jefuits were pronounced 
to contain doéirines {ubverfive of all civil government, 
and injurious to the fecurity of the facred perfons of 
fovereigns ; the attempt of Damien againft. the king 
was attributed to them, and every thing feemed to prog- 
noiticate their {peedy diffolution. In this critical mo- 
ment, however, the king interfered, and by his royal 
mandate fufpended all proceedings againft them for a 
year; a plan of accommodation was drawn up, and 
{ubmitted to the pope and general of the order: -but 
the latter, by his ill-timed haughtinefs, entirely over- 
threw the hope of reconciliation. The king withdrew 
his prote&tion, and the parliament redoubled their ef- 
forts againfl them. The bulls, briefs, conftitutions, 
and other regulations of the Society, were determined 
to be encroachments on authority, and abufes of go- 
vernment ; the Society itfelf was finally diflolved, arid 
its members declared incapable of holding any clerical 
or municipal offices; their colleges were feized ; their 
164 ~— effects confifcated ; and the order annihilated ever fince. 
ontenti- ‘Lhe parliament, having gained this vi€tory, next 
hs betwixt made an attempt to fet bounds to the power of the 


(France. 


¥ pines king himfelf. They now refufed to regifter an edi& 
aments. which Louis had iflued for the continuance of fome 


taxes which fhould have ended with the war, and like- 
wife to conform to another by which the king was en- 
abled to redeem his debts at an inadequate price. The 
court attempted to get the edicts regiftered by force, 
but the parliaments every where feemed inclined to re- 
fit to the laft. In 1766, the parliament of Brittany 
refufed the crown a gift of 700,000 livres; in confe- 
quence of which they were fingled out to bear the 
weight of royal vengeance: but while matters were on 
the point of coming to extremities, the king thought 
proper to drop the procefs altogether, and to publifh a 
general amnefly. ‘Lhe parliaments, however, now af- 
feéted to defpife the royal clemency ; which exafperated 
the king to fucha degree, that he ordered the counfel- 
lors of the parliament of Brittany (who had refufed 
to refume the funétions of which he deprived them) 
to be included in the lift of thofe who were to be 
drafted for militia ; and thofe upon whom the lot fell 
‘were immediately obliged to join their refpeCtive regi- 
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ments; the reft being employed in forming the city- France. 
guard. ‘The parliament of Paris remonftrated fo free. “v= 
ly upon this conduct of the king, that they alfo fell 
under his cenfure; and Louis in the moft explicit 
manner declared, that he would fuffer no earthly power 
to interfere with his will; and the parliaments were 
for the prefent intimidated into fubmiffion. 
The interval of domettic traaquillity which now took 
place, was employed by the king in humbling the pride 
of the pope, who refufed to recal a brief he had pub- 
lithed againft the duke of Parma. On this the French 
monarch reclaimed the territories of Avignon and Ve- 
naiflin; and while the pontiff denounced his unavailing 
cenfures againft him, the marquis de Rochecouart, with 
a fingle regiment of foldiers, drove out the troops of 
the pope, and took poffeffion of the territories in quef- 
tion. | " 
A more formidable oppofition was made by the na- diag! of 
tives of the {mall ifland of Corfica; the fovereignty of Corfica re- 
which had been transferred to France by the Genoefe duced: 
its former matters, on condition that Louis fhould re- 
inflate them in the pofleffion of the ifland of Capraia, 
which theCorficans had lately reduced. Thhefe iflanders 
defended themfelves with the moft defperate intrepidi- 
ty 3 and it-was not till after two campaigns, in which 
feveral thoufands of the braveft troops of France were 
loft, that they could be brought under fubjeGtion. 166 
The fatisfaGtion which this unimportant conqueft Diftreffed 
might afford to Louis, was clouded by the diftrefs of fate of the 
the nation at large. The Eaft India Company had to- nation. 
tally failed, and moft of the capital commercial houfes 
in the kingdom were involved in the fame calamity. 
The miniiter, the duc de Choifeuil, by one defperate 
ftroke, reduced the intereft of the funds to one half, 
and at the fame time took away the benefit of the fur- 
vivorfhip in the tontines, by which the national credit 
was greatly affected ; the altercation betwixt thé king 
and his parliaments revived, and the diffenfions became 
worfe than ever. ‘The duc de Choifeuil attempted in 
vain to conciliate the differences; his: efforts tend- 
ed only to bring misfortunes upon himfelf, and in 177 
he was banifhed by the king, who fufpeGied him of fa- 
vouring the popular party too much ; and this was foon 
after followed by the banifhment of the whole parlia- 
ment of Paris, and that by the banifhment of a num- 
ber of others; new parliaments being every where cho- 
fen in place of thofe who had been expelled. ‘The 
people were by no means difpofed to pay the fame re- 
gard to thefe new parliaments that they had done to 
the old ones; but every appearance of oppofition was 
at laft filenced by the abfolute authority of the king. 
In the midft of this plenitude of power, however, which 
he had fo ardently defired, his health daily declined, 
and the period of his days was evidently at no’ great 
diftance. As he had all along indulged himfelf in fen- 
fual pleafures to the greateft excefs, fo now they pro- 
ved the immediate means of his deftruétion. His fa- 
vourite miftrefs, Madame de Pompadour, who for a 
long time governed him with an abfolute fway, had 
long fince been dead, and the king had for fome time 
been equally enflaved by the charms of Madame du 
Barre. At laft even her beauty proved infufficient to 
excite defire ; and a fucceflion of miflreffes became ne- 
ceflary to roufe the languid appetites of the king. One 
aloe of 
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of thefe, who was infeGed with the fmall-pox, commu- 
nicated the djfeafe to the king; who in a fhort time 
died of it, notwithftanding all the affiftance that could 
be given him by the phyficians. 

The new king Louis,XVI. grandfon to the former, 
afcended the throne in the year 1774,in the 2oth year 
of his age; and to fecure himfelf againft the difeafe 
which had proved fatal to his predeceffor, fubmitted 
to inoculation, with feveral others of the royal-family. 
Their quick and eafy recovery contributed much to 
extend that practice throughout the kingdom, and to 
remove the prejudices which had been entertained a+ 
gaint it. 

The king had no fooner regained his health, than he 
applied himfelf diligently to extinguifh the differences 
which had taken place betwixt his predeceflor and 
the people. He removed thofe from their employ- 
ments who had given caufe of complaint by their 
arbitrary and oppreffive conduét; and he conciliated 
the affeftion of his fubje&ts by removing the new parlia- 
ments and recalling the old ones. 

But though the prudence of Louis had fuggefted 
to him thefe compliances, he endeavoured [till to pre- 
ferve pure and entire the royal authority. He explain- 
ed his intentions by a fpeech in the great chamber 
of parliament. ‘* The ftep that he had taken to en- 
fure the tranquillity and happinefs of his fubjeCts, ought 
not (he obferved) to invalidate his own authority ; and 
he hoped, from the zeal and attachment of the prefent 
aflembly, an example of fubmiffion to the reft of his 
fubjects. Their repeated refiltance to the commands 
of his grandfather had compelled that monarch to 
maintain his prerogative by their banifhment; and they 
were now recalled, in the expectation that they would 
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being publifhed ; They were forbidden to iffue any ar- 

rets which might excite trouble, or in any manner re- - 
tard the execution of the king’s ordinances; and they 

were aflured by the king himfelf, at the conclufion of 
this code for their future conduc, that as long as they 

adhered to the bounds prefcribed, they might depend 

upon his countenance and’ proteGion. In thort, the 

terms on which Louis confented to re-eltablifh the par- 

liaments were fuch, that they were reduced to mere 

cyphers, and the word of the king flill continued to be 

the only law in the kingdom. The archbifhop of Pa- 

ris, who had likewife prefumed to raife fome commo- 

tions with regard to the bull Unigenitns, was obliged 

tofubmit; and feverely threatened if he fhould after- 

wards interfere in fuch a caufe. 

The final conqueft of the Corficans, who, provoked 
by the oppreflion of their governors, had once more 
attempted to regain their former liberty, was the firft 
event of importance which took place after this refto- 
ration of tranquillity: but the kingdom was yet filled 
with diforder from other caufes. A fearcity of corn 
happening to take place juft at the time that fome 
regulations had been made by M. Turgot the new fi- 
nancier, the populace rofe in great bodies, and com- 
mitted fuch outrages, that a military force became ab- 
folutely neceffary to quell them; and it was not till 
upwards of 500 of thefe miferable wretches were de- 
ftroyed that they could be reduced. The king, how- 
ever, by: his prudent and vigorous condué on this oc- 
cafion, {oon puta itop to all riots, and eminently dif- 


played his clemency as well as prudence in’ the me- 


thods he took for the reiloration of}the public tran- 
quillity. te my cae; 


The humanity of Louis was next fhown in an Be 
edit which he caufed to be regiftered in parliament, edict in f4 
fentencing the deferters from his army in future to vour of 
work as flaves on the public roads, inftead of punifhing ani: 


quietly exercife their funGtions, and difplay their gra- 
titude by their obedience”” He concluded with de- 
claring, ‘* That it was his defire to bury in oblivion all 


new edidt for the purpofe. 


pat grievances; that he fhould ever behold with ex- 
treme difapprobation whatever might tend to create 
divifions and difturb the general tranquillity ; and that 
his chancellor would read his ordinance to the affem- 
bly, from which they mizht be affured he would not 
fuffer the {malleft deviation to be made.’? That ordi- 
nance was conceived in the moft explicit terms, and 
was immediately regiftered by the king’s command. 
The articles of it limited within very narrow bounds 
the pretenfions of the parliament of Paris: The mem- 
bers were forbidden. to. look upon themfelves as one 
body with the other parliaments of the kingdom, or 
to take any ‘tep, or affume any title, that might tend 
towards, or imply, fuch an union: They were enjoin- 
ed never to relinquifh the adminiftration of public juf- 
tice, except in cafes of abfolute neceffity, for which 
the firft prefident was to be refponfible to the king ; 
and it was added, that on their difobedience the Grand 
Council might replace the parliament, without any 
They were ftill however 
permitted to enjoy the right of remonftrating before 


tlrem as formerly with death; and with equal attention 
to the general welfare of his fubjeéts, he feized the mo- 
ment of peace to fulfil thofe promifes of economy which 
on his acceflion-he had given to his people. Various, 
regulations took place in confequence; particularly the 


which being adapted more to the parade of guarding 
the royal perfon than any real military fervice, were 
{upported at a great expence, without any adequate re- 
turn of benefit to the ftate. 

Particular attention was alfo paid to the ftate of the 
marine; and the appointment of M. de Sartine in 
1776 to that department did honour to the penetra- 
tion of the fovereign. That minifter, fruitful in re- 
fources, and unwearied in his application, was incef- 
fantly engaged in augmenting the naval ftrength of 
his country ; and the various preparations that filled 
the ports and docks created no fmall urieafinefs to the 
Britifh court. 


: : 17% 
The next appointment made by the king was equal- Appeal 
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ly happy, and in one refpe& fingular and unpre- ment of 


the regiflering of any edicts or letters patent which 
they might conceive injurious to the. welfare of the 
people, provided they preferved in their reprefentations 
the refpe@ dueto the throne. But thefe remonftrances 
were not to be repeated ; and the parliament, if they 
proved ineffeQual, were to regifter the edi objected 
to.within.a month at fartheft from the firft day of its 
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the direc 


cedented. M. Turgot, though poffeffed of ‘integrity 
and induftry, had not been able to command the pub- .;., of ¢ 
lic confidence. On his retreat, M. Clueny, intendant- finances, 
general of Bourdeaux, had been elevated to the vacant 

poft: but he dying in a very fhort fpace, M. Taboureau 

des Reaux was appointed his fucceffor ; and the king 

foon after_affociated with shim. in the management of | 


ther 


France. the finances M. Necker, by birth a Swifs, and 
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by re- 
ligion a Proteftant. ‘That gentleman, in the prece- 
ding reign, had been chofen to adjuft fome differences 
between the Eaft India company and the crown; and 
had difcharged his truft in a manner which gained 
the approbation of both parties. Poflefled of diftin- 
guifhed abilities, his appointment would have excited no 
{urprife, had it not been contrary to the conttant po- 
licy of France, which, had carefully excluded the aliens 
of her country and faith from the control of her re- 
venue. It now flood forward as a new inflance of en- 
largement of mind and liberality of fentiment; and 
will to pofterity mark the prominent features of the 
reign of Louis XVI. 

Although the French monarch was of a pacifie dif- 
pofition, and not deftitute of generofity of fentiment; 
yet his own and the public exultation had been-openly 
and conftantly proportioned to the fuccefs of the Ame- 
ricans in their conteft with Britain: the princes of the 
blood and the chief nobility were eager to embark in 
fupport of the caufe of freedom ; and the prudence of 
the king and his moft confidential minilters alone re- 
{trained their ardour. The fatalevents of the former war 
were ftill impreffed on the mind of Louis; and he could 
not readily confent to expofe his infant marine ina con- 
teft with a nation who had fo frequently afferted the 
dominion of the feas, and fo lately broken the united 
ftrength of the houfe of Bourbon. At the fame time, 


he was fenfible that the opportunity of humbling thofe 


haughty iflanders fhould not be entirely neglected, and 
that fome advantages fhould be taken of the prefent 
commotions in America. Two agents from the Uni- 
ted States, Silas Deane and Dr Benjamin Franklin, 
had fucceflively arrived at Paris; and though all audi- 
ence was denied them in a public capacity, {till they 


“were privately encouraged to hope that. France only 


er ee 


waited the proper opportunity to vindicate in arms 
the independence of America, In. the mean while, 
the American cruizers were hofpitably received into 
the French ports ; artillery and all kinds of. warlike 
itores were freely. fold or liberally granted to the 


diftrefs of the colonifts;.and French ofiicers and en-.- 


gineers, with the connivance of. government, entered 
into their fervice. 

Some changes were about this time introduced into. 
the different departments of ftate. The conduct of M. 
Wecker in the finances had been attended with univer- 
falapprobation ; and M. Taboureau dee Reaux, his col- 
league, had refigned his fituation, but dtill retained the 
dignity of counfellor of flaw. To afford full feope to 
the genius of M. Necker, Louis determined no longer 


to clog him with an aflociate ; but, with the title of. 


Diretor-general of the Finances, fubmitted to him the. 
entire management of the funds and revenue of France. 
In the enfuing year, the count de St Germains, fecre- 
tary at war, died; and the prince de Montbarey, who 
had already filled an inferior fituation in that depart- 
ment, was now appointed to fucceed him. . 


In the mean time, Louis’s negociations with foreign . 


courts were not negleted. He concluded a new trea- 
ty of alliance with Switzerland ; vigilantly: obferved 
the motions of the different princes of Germany on the 


death of the eleGtor of Bavaria; and when clofely. 
queftioned by the Englith ambaflador Lord Stormont, | 


refpeCting the various warlike preparations which were 
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diligently continued through the kingdom, he replied, - France. 


That at atime when the feas were covered with Englifh 
fleets and American cruizers, and when fuch armies 


_ were fent to the New World as had never before ap- 


peared there, it became prudent for him alfo to arm 
for the fecurity of the colonies and the protection of 
the commerce of France. The king was not ignorant 
at the fame time, that the remonftrances of Great Bri- 
tain, and the importunities of the agents of the United 
States, would foon compel him to adopt fome decifive 
line of conduct. This was haftened by a new event 
difaftrous to Britain; the failure of general Burgoyne’s 
expedition, and the capture of his army. The news 


of that event was received at Paris with unbounded An 
openly ac- 
knowledge 


exultation. M. Sartine, the marine fuperintendant, 
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was eager to meafure the naval ftrength of France the inde- 
with that of Great Britain ; the queen, who had long pendence 
feconded the applications of the American agents, of the Uni«- 


now efpoufed their caufe with frefh ardour; and‘ 


the pacific inclinations of Louis “being overborne by 
the fuggeftions of his minifters and the influence of 
his queen, it was at length determined openly to ac- 
knowledge the independence of the United States. 
Dr Franklin and Silas Deane, who had hitherto 
acted as private agents, were now acknowledged as 
public ambafladors from thofe ftates to the court of 
Verfailles ; and a treaty of amity and commerce was 
figned between the two powers in the month of Febru- 
ary 1778. The duke of Noailles, ambaffador to the 
court of London, was in the month of March in- 
ftructed to acquaint that court with the above treaty. 
A\t the fame time he declared, that the contracting 
parties had paid great attention. not to ftipulate any 
exclufive advantages in favour of France, and that the 
United States had referved the liberty of treating with . 
every nation whatever on the fame footing of equality 
and reciprocity.. But this ftipulation was treated by 
the Britifh with contempt; and the recal of Lord. 
Stormont, their ambaffador at Verfailles, was the fig- 
nal for the commencement of hoitilities. —The events - 


produced by this war are related under the articles - 


America, Britain,. and Inpostan. Here our 
chief bufinefs is with domeftic tranfactions, the mea- 
fures of the cabinet, and the internal economy of the 
itate. 

In the year 1780, new. changes in the. French mi- 
niftry took place. M. Bertin had refigned the office 
of fecretary. of flate; the prince de Montbarey had 
retired from the poit of fecretary at war, and was fuc- 
ceeded by the marquis de Segur. But the moft im- 
portant removal was that of M. Sartine, who had for 


d States... 
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feveral years prefided over the marine department, and tine. 


whofe unwearied application and ability had raifed the 
naval power of France to.a height that aftonifhed Eu- 
rope: but bis colleagues.in the cabinet loudly accufed 
a profufion, which would have diverted into one chan- 
nel.the whole refources of the kingdom; and his re- - 


treat opened.a road to the ambition of the marquis de : 


Caftries, who was appointed to fupply his place. 


This year, the king fixed on the anniverfary of his . 
birth-day to render it. memorable by a new inflance of : 


humanity ; and he abolifhed for ever the inhuman cuf- - 
tom of putiing the queftion, as.it was called, by torture; ; 
a cuftom which had been fo eftablithed by the prattice : 
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of ages, that it fcemed.ta be an infeparable. part of i 
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France. the conflitution of the courts of juftice in France. At. 
tommy the fame time, to defray the charges of war, he con- 
tinued to diminifh his own expenditure; and facrificing 
his magnificence to the eafe of his fubjects, difmiffed 
at once above 400 officers belonging to his court. 
Unhappily, however, the popular difcontents were 
excited next year by the difaiition of their favourite 
minifter M. Necker. He had conceived the arduous 
but popular projeé of fupporting a war by loans with- 
out taxes ; and the rigid economy which he had intro- 
duced into all the departments of the royal houfehold, 
and the various refources that prefented themfelves tohis 
fertile genius, had fupported him amidit the difficulties 
that attended this fyftem. But his aufterity of temper 
had not rendered him equally acceptable to the fovereign 
and his fubjeéts; and the repeated reforms he had re- 
commended were reprefented as inconfiftent with the 
dignity of the crown: he was therefore in 1781 dif- 
miffed from his office of comptroller-general ; and M. 
Joli de Fleuri, counfellor of flate, was appointed to 
that important department. The defeat of the count 
de Grafle happened next year, and impreffed the king- 
dom with general grief and confternation. Immenfe 
preparations were, however, made for the operations 
of 1783; and in conjun@tion with the courts of Madrid 
and the Hague, Louis was determined this year to 
make the moft powerful efforts to bring the war to a 
conclufion. But in the midft of thefe preparations, 
the voice of peace was again heard; and Louis was 
induced to liften to the proffered mediation of the 
two firft protentates in Europe, the emperor of Ger- 
many and the emprefs of Ruffia. The count de 
Vergennes, who itill occupied the poft of fecretary of 
foreign affairs, was appointed to treat with Mr Fitz- 
herbert the Britifh minifter at Bruffels, but who had 
lately proceeded to Paris to conduct this important 
negociation. ‘The way was already fmoothed for the 
reltoration of the public tranquillity, by provifienal ar- 
ticles figned at the conclufion of the laft year be- 
tween the States of America and Great Britain, and 
which were to conftitute a treaty of peace finally to be 
concluded when that between France and Great Britain 
took place. Preliminary articles were accordingly 
agreed upon and figned at Verfailles: thefe were foon 
alter fucceeded by a definitive treaty; and France, 
throughout her extenfive dominions, beheld peace once 
more eftablifhed. Though the late war had been at- 
tended by the moft brilliant fuccefs, and the independ- 
ence of America feemed to ftrike deep at the fource of 
her rival’s power, yet France herfelf had not been entire- 
ly free from inconvenience. The retreat of M. Necker 
had, as we have already obferved, diminifhed the pub- 
lic confidence; three different perfons who had fince 
tranfiently occupied his poft, increafed the jealoufies of 
Of te the people ; and the failure of the celebrated Caiffe 
Caiile a’£% d’Efcompte completed the univerfal confternation. 
compte. ‘That bank had been eftablifhed in the year 1776. 
The plan of it was formed by a company of private 
adventurers, and its capital was fixed at L.s00,000 
Sterling. The profeffed defign of the Company was 
to difcount bills at fhort dates, at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum: but as this intereft could never be an 
equivalent for the capital funk by the proprietors, they 
were entrufted with the additional power of iffuin 
notes to the amount of their capital, which, as they 
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were capable at any time of being converted into’fpe- 
cie, might be often voluntarily taken by their cultom- 
ers from mere convenience. The reputation of the 
bank foon caufed its ftock to fell above par ; and its 
credit was {till at the higheft, when to the aftonifhment 
of the nation it fuddenly flopped payment on the 2d 
of Ofober 1783. The caufe affigned was an uncom- 
mon fearcity of {pecie: But the public fufpeéted that 
the failure arofe from a loan fecretly made to go- 
vernment ; and what confirmed the fufpicion was, that 
government about the fame time flopped payment of 
the bills drawn upon them by their army in America. 
Whatever was the caufe of this event, the king was 
prevailed on to extend his prote@tion to the company. 
By four fucceflive edi&s the banks in Paris were 
ordered to receive the notes of the Caiffe d’Efcompte 
as currency ; and a lottery with a ftock of one million 
Sterling, redeemable im eight years, being eftablifhed, 
the tickets were made purchafable in notes of the Caiffe 
d’Efcompie. By thefe expedients the public con- 
fidence in that bank was revived, its bufinefs in- 
creafed, and its ftock rofe to above double the origi- 
nal fubfcription; the bills from America were at the 
{ame time put in a train of payment, and public cre- 
dit was reftored throughout the kingdom. Some 
compenfation alfo for the expences that had been 
incurred during the late war, was drawn from a treaty 
with the United States of America. ‘hefe engaged 


to reimburfe France in the fum ,of 18 million of livres, 
which had been advanced in the hour of their diftrefs ; 
and Louis confented to receive the money, as more 
{pace of 12 years, by 


convenient to the States, in the 
12 equal and annual payments. 
The general peace was foon after followed by a par- 
ticular treaty between France and Holland, which was 198 
effeted with great addrefs by the Count de Vergennes, Treaty be- 
It included all the principles which can ferve to ce- be a 
ment in the clof- ft union diftin& nations under diftin@ Holland, 
governments; and by which they may mutually parti- - 
cipate, in peace or in war, of good or of evil; and in| 
all cafes adminifter the mot perfe& aid, counfel, and 
fuccour to each other. It alfo prefcribed, if their 
united good offices for the prefervation of peace fhould 
prove ineffeCtual, the affiftance they were to afford 
each other by fea and land. France was to furnifh 
Holland with 10,000 effe¢tive infantry, 2000 cavalry, 
with 12 fhips of the line and 6 frigates. Their High 
Mightineffes, on the other fide, in cafe of a marine 
war, or that France fhould be attacked by fea, were to 
contribute to her defence ty fhips of the line and three 
frigates ; and in cafe of an attack on the territory of 
France, the States-general were to have the option of 
furnifhing their land contingent either in money or 
troops, at the eflimate of 5000 infantry and 100¢ ca- 
valry. Further, if the flipulated fuccours fhould be 
infufficient for the defence of the party attacked, or 
for procuring a proper peace, they engaged to affift 
each other with all their forces, if neceflary ; it being 
however agreed that the contingent of troops to be fur- 
nifhed by the States. general fhould not exceed 20,000 
infantry and 4000 cavalry. It was further added, 
that neither of the contracting powers fhould difarm, 
or make or receive propofals of peace or truce, with- 
out the confent of the other: they promifed alfo not 
to contract any future alliance or engagement what- 
ever, 
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ever, direGly or indire€tly, contrary to the prefent 
treaty ; and on any treaties or negociations being pro- 
pofed which might prove detrimental to their joint in- 
tereft, they pledged their faith to give notice to each 
other of fuch propofals as foon as made. 

Thus was Holland now converted into the firm ally 
of that power againft whofe encroaching fpirit fhe had 
formerly armed the moft powerful kingdoms of Eu- 
rope; while France having afferted the independence 
of America againft Great Britain, and having con- 
verted an ancient and formidable foe into an ufeful 
friend, feemed to have attained an influence over the 
nations of the earth that fhe had never before been 
poffeffed of. 

But however exalted her prefent fituation might ap- 
pear, the feeds of future commotion were already ap- 
parent to an attentive obferver. The applavfe that 
had attended the parliament of Paris in their ftruggles 
with the late king might be confidered as the firft dawn 
of freedom ; the language of that aflembly had boldly 
inculeated to their countrymen their natural rights, 
and taught them to look with alefs enraptured eye on 
the luftre that encompaffed the throne. ‘The war in 
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hk America had contributed to enlarge the political ideas 
uence to of the French: they had on that occafion ftood forth 
tance as the champions of liberty, in oppcfition to regal 
om her !)- power 3 and the officers, who had aéted on that confpi- 
srference : : 
etwecn  Cuous theatre, accuftomed to think and fpeak without 


ritain andreftraint, on their return imparted to the provinces of 
er colonies. France the flame of freedom which had been kindled in 
the wilds of America. From that moment the French, 
inftead of filently acquiefcing under the edicts of their 
| fovereign, canvaffed each a¢tion with bold and rigid im- 
partiality; while the attachment of the army, which 
has ever been confidered as the fole foundation of de- 
{potifm, gave way to the noble enthufiafm of liberty. 
We have already noticed the public diffatisfaction 
that had attended the difmiffion of M. Necker; his tran- 
fient fucceffor, M. de Fleury, had retired from the 
management of the finances. in 1783, and the more 
tranfient adminiftration of M. d’Ormeffon had expired 
in the fame year that gave it birth. On his retreat, 
ppoint- M. de Calonne, who had fucceffively filled with acknow- 
lent and ledged reputation the office of intendant of Mentz, and 
“gst es afterwards of the provinces of Flanders and Artois, was 
ey nominated to the poft of comptroller-general. This 
gentleman, flexible and infinuating, eloquent im con- 
verfatien and polifhed in his manners, fertile in refour- 
ces and liberal in the difpofal of the public money, 
foon rendered himfelf acceptable to the fovereign. But 
he did not enter upon his new and arduous ftation fa- 
voured by the breath of popularity : he was reported 
to be more able than confiftent, and not to have tem- 
pered the ardour of his fpirit by the feverity of deep 
refearch ; and the people, amidift repeated loans, re- 
gretted that fevere fimplicity which had charatterifed 
the ad...iniftration of M. Necker. 

It was the bold and judicious meafures of Calonne, 
however, that reftored credit to the Caiffe d’Efcompte, 
which had flopped payment a few weeks before his ac- 
ceffion. His next meafure, in 1784, the eftablifhment 
of the Caiffe d’ Amortiffement or finking fund, was in- 
titled to a ftill higher degree of applaufe. The plan 
of that fund was fimple and moderate: It was to pay 

| annually by government, into the hands of a board fet 
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apart for that purpofe, the entire intereft of the na- France. 
tional debts, whether in ftock or annuities, together v= 
with an additional fum of L.1z0,000. The annuities 

that would be extinguifhed every year were cftimated 

at L.50,000 ; and in that proportion, the fam fet a- 

part for the redemption of the national debt would an- 

nually increafe. ‘he operation of this new fund was 

limited to the term of 25 years; and during that term 

the annual receipt of the Caiffe d’Amortiffement is de- 

clared unalterable, and incapable of being diverted to 

any other objeét. 

The principal meafure of the next year was the efta- 
blifhment of a new Eaft India Company, the conftitu- 
tions of which have been already detailed ina preceding 
volume of this work, under the article Company ; fee 
Vol. V. p. 247, 248: A meafure not equally commend- 
able with the preceding, and which did not fail to excite 
violent complaints. The time, however, was now 
approaching, when the neceflities of the ftate would 
compel him to meafures ftill more unpopular, and de- 
ftined to undergo a feverer fcrutiny. Although peace 
had been re-eftablifhed throughout Europe for three 
years, yet the-finances of France feemed fcarce affected 
by this interval of tranquillity, and it was found requi- 
fite to clofe every year with a loan, The public ex- 
penditure of 1785 might probably feem to fanétion this 
meafure. It had been thought proper to fortify 
Cherbourg upon a large and magnificent fcale; the 
claim of the emperor to the navigation of the Scheldt,. 
had obliged the French to increafe their land forces,. 
either to form a refpeCtable neutrality, or to affilt ef- 
feciually their Dutch allies; and the marquis de Ca- 
{tries, fond of war and profufe in his defigns, had not 
fuffered the navy, which M. Sartine had furrendered 
into his hands, to decline during the interval of peace. 
The treaty of commerce concluded in'the year 1786 
with Great Britain was a new fource of difcontent. 
Though regarded by the Englifh manufacturers as far 
from advantageous, it excited in France ftill louder 
murmurs. It was reprefented as likely to extinguith 
thofe infant eftablifhments, which were yet unable to 
vie with the manufactures of England that had attain- 
ed to maturity ; and the market that it held out for 
the wines and oils of France was paffed over in filence, 
while the diftrefs of the artifan was painted in the moft 
ftriking colours. But when the edié&t for regiftering 
the loan at the conclufion of the lait year, and which 
amounted to the fum of three-millions three hundred 
and thirty thoufand pounds, was prefented to the par- 
liament of Paris, the murmurs of the people, through 
the remonttrances of that aflembly, aflumed a more le-. 
gal and formidable afpec&t. The king however figni~ 
fied to the feleét deputation that were commiflioned 
to convey to him their remonftrances, that he ex- 
pected to be obeyed without farther delay. The ce- 
remony of the regiftering accordingly took place on: 
the next day; but it was accompanied with a refolu- 
tion, importing, ‘ that public economy was the only 
genuine fource of abundant revenue, the only means 
of providing for the neceflities of the ftate, and refto- 
ring that credit which borrowing had reduced to the 
brink of ruin.’ 

The king was no fooner informed of this ftep, than. 
he commanded the attendance of the grand deputa- 
tion of parliament ; when he erafed from their records 
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the refolution that had been adopted ; and obferved, 
that though it was his pleafure that ‘the parliament 
fhould communicate, by its refpeétful reprefentations, 
whatever might concern the good of the public, yet 
he never would allow them fo far to abufe his clemency 
as to erect themfelves into the cenfors of his govern- 
ment. At the fame time, more ftrongly to mark his 
difpleafure at their expoftulations, he fuperfeded one 


-of their officers, who had appeared moft active in for- 
‘warding the, obnoxious refolution. 


* M. de Calonne, however, though gratified by the 


‘approbation of his fovereign, could not but feel him- 


felf deeply mortified by the oppofition of the par- 
His atempts to conciliate that affembly had 
proved ineffectual ; and he experienced their inflexible 
averfion at the critical jun€ture when their acquiefcence 
might have proved of the moft effential fervice. An 
anxious inquiry into the ftate of the public finances 
had convinced him that the expenditure by far exceed- 
ed the revenue. In this fituation, to impofe new taxes 
was impracticable ; to continue the method of borrow- 
ing was ruinous; to have recourfe only to economical 
reforms, would be found wholly inadequate ; and he he- 
fitated not to declare, that it would be impoffible to 
place the finances on a folid bafis, but by the reforma- 


‘tion of whatever was vicious in the conititution of the 


ftate. 

To give weight to this reform, M.de Calonne was 
fenfible that fomething more was neceffary than the 
royal authority ; he perceived that the parliament was 
neither a fit inftrument for introducing a new order 
into public affairs, nor would fubmit to be a paflive 
machine for fan¢tioning the plans of a minifter, even 
if thofe plans were the emanations of perfec&t wifdom. 
Though originally a body of lawyers, indebted for 
their appointments to the king, there was not an at- 
tribute of genuine legiflative aflembly but what they 
feemed defirous to engrofs to themfelves ; and they had 
been fupported in their pretenfions by the plaudits of 
the people, who were fenfible that there was no other 
body in the nation that could plead their caufe againft 
royal or minifterial oppreffion. To fupprefs, there- 
fore, the only power of control that remained, and 
to render the government more arbitrary, was deemed 
too perilous a meafure: yet to leave the parliament in 
the full poffeffion of their-influence, an influence that 
the minilter was convinced would be exerted againft 
him, was at once to render his whole fyftem abor- 
tive. j 

In this dilemma, the only expedient that fuggeited 
itfelf was to have recourfe to fome other affembly, more 
dignified and folemn in its charaéter, and which fhould 
in a greater degree confift of members from the vari- 
ous orders of the ftate and the different provinces of 
the kingdom. This promifed to be a popular mea- 
fure ; it implied a deference to the people at large, 
and might be expected to prove highly acceptable. 
But the true and legitimate affembly of the nation, the 
ftates-general, had not met fince the year 16143 nor 
could the minifter flatter himfelf with the hope of ob- 
taining the royal aflent to a meeting which a defpotic 
fovereign could not but regard with fecret jealoufy. 
Ancther affembly had occafionally been fubflituted in 
the room of the ftates-general: this was dittiny uifhed 
by the title of the WVotables ; and confifled of a num- 
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ber of perfons from all parts of the kingdom, chiefly 
felected from the higher orders of the ftate, and no- 
minated by the king himfelf. This aflembly had been 
convened by Henry IV. again by Louis XIII. and 
was now once more fummoned by the authority of the 
prefent monarch. 

The writs for calling them together were dated on 
the 29th of December 1786; and they were addrefled 
to feven princes of the blood, nine dukes and peers of 
France, eight field-marefchals, twenty-two nobles, eight 
counfellors of ftate, four mafters of requefts, eleven 
archbifhops and bifhops, thirty-feven of the heads of 
the law, twelve deputies of the pays d’ctats, the lieute- 
nant civil, and twenty-five magiftrates of the different 
towns of the kingdom. 
144; and the 2gth of January 1787 was the period ap- 
pointed for their meeting. 

Upon the arrival of the Notables at Paris, however, 
the minifter found himfelf yet unprepared to fubmit 
his fyftem to their infpetion, and poftponed the 
opening of the council to the 7th of February. A 
fecond delay to the 14th of the fame month was oc- 
cafioned by the indifpofition of M. de Calonne him- 
felf, and that of the count de Vergennes prefident of 
the council of finance and firft fecretary of ftate ; and 
a third procraftination was the neceffary refult of the 
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The number of members was 


death of the count on the day previous to that fixed’ 


for the opening of the meeting. He was fucceeded 
in the department of foreign affairs by the count de 
Montmorin, a nobleman of unblemifhed character. 
But his lofs at this critical juncture was feverely felt 
by M. de Calonne ; he alone, of all the minifters, ha- 
ving entered with warmth and fincerity into the plans 
of the cemptroller-general. The chevalier de Miro- 
mefnil, keeper of the feals, was avowedly the rival and 
enemy of that ftatefman. The marefchal de Caltries, 
fecretary for the marine department, was perfonally at- 
tached to M. Necker; and the baron de Breteuil, fe- 
cretary for the houfehold, was the creature of the 
queen, and deeply engaged: in what was called the Au- 
{trian fyftem. 

It was under thefe difficulties that M. de Calonne, 
on the 22d of February, firft met the affembly of the 
Notables, and opened ‘his long expected plan. He 
began by ftating, that the public expenditure had for 
centuries palt exceeded the revenue, and that a very 
confiderable deficiency had of courfe exifted ; that the 
Mififfippi fcheme of 1720 had by no means, as might 


‘have been expected, reftored the balance ; and that 


under the economical adminiftration of cardinal Fleury 
the deficit flill exifted ; that the progrefs of this de- 
rangement under the lait reign had been extreme; the 
deficiency amounting to three millions iterling at the 
appointment of the abbé Terray ; who, however, re- 
duced it to one million fix hundred and feventy-five 
thoufand pounds; it decreafed a little under the fhort: 
adminiltrations that followed, but rofe again in con- 
fequence of the war, under the adminiitration of 
M. Necker; and at his own acceffion to office, it was 
three millions three hundred and thirty thoufand 
pounds. 

In order to remedy this growing evil, M. Calonne 
recommended a territorial impoft, in the nature of the 
England land-tax, from which no rank or order of 
men were to be exempted; and an enquiry into the 
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France. poffeffions of the clergy, which hitherto had been place on the rath of April, but foon after retired to France. 
“iby deemed facred from their proportion of the public England from the ftorm of perfecution, ree 
burdens: the. various branches of internal taxation In the midft of thefe tranfaGtions at home, Louis’s ig 
were alfo to undergo a ftriét examination; and acon- attention was alfo called to the flate of affairs in the re- fi) 
fiderable refource was prefented in mortgaging the de- public of Holland, his new and clofe ally. The prince of de Calonne 
mefne lands of the crown. Orange had been ftripped of all authority by the arifto- refigns. 
The very neceffity for thefe reforms was combated cratic party; and, retiring from the Hague, maintained 
with a degree of boldnefs and force of reafoning that the fhadow ofa court at Nimeguen. His brother-in-law, 186 
could nov fail of deeply impreffing the aflembly ; and however, the new king of Pruffia, exerted his endea-Difturbaol- 
inftead of meeting with a ready acquiefcence, the vours to promote the interetts of the ftadtholder ; and i we 
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comptroller-general was now lanched into the bound- 
lefs ocean of political controverfy. M. Necker, pre- 
vious to his retirement, had publifhed his Compte ren- 
du au Roi, in which France was reprefented as pof- 
fefling a clear furplus of 425,000 pounds fterling: 
this performance had been read with avidity, and pro- 
bably contributed to eitrange from the author the royal 
countenance; but the credit of it was ably vindicated 
by M. de: Brienne archbifhop of Thouloufe. 

-M. de Calonne met with a ftill more formidable adver- 
fary in the count de Mirabeau. This extraordinary man, 
reftlefs in his difpofition, licentious in his morals, but 
bold, penetrating, and enterprifing, had occafionally vifit- 
ed every court in Europe. He had been admitted at one 
time to the confidence of the minifter ; and had been di- 
rected, though in no oftenfible charater, to obferve 
at Berlin the difpofition of the fucceflor of the great 
Frederic: in this capacity he was frequently expofed 
to negle& and difappointment ; his letters were often 
left unanfwered ; difguft fucceeded to admiration ; and 
he who had entered the Pruffian court the intimate 
friend, returned to Paris the avowed enemy, of M. de 
Calonne: While the archbifhop arraigned the under- 
ftanding, the count impeached the integrity, of the 
comptroller-general. 

The eloquence of M. de Calonne, however, might have 
fuccefsfully vindicated his fyftem and reputation againtt 


the calculations of Brienne, and the inveCtives of Mi- . 


rabeau; but he could not fupport himfelf againft the 
influence of the three great bodies of the nation. 
The ancient nobility and the clergy had ever been 


having offered, in concert with France, to undertake 
the arduous tafk of compofing the differences which 
diftraéted the republic, the propofal was received with 
apparent cordiality by the court of Verfailles. At the 
fame time it could fcarce be expeted that France would 
become the inftrument of reftoring the prince of Orange 
to that fhare of power which he had before occupied, and 
thus abandon one of the longeft and moft favourite 
objects of her policy, the eftablifhing a fupreme and 
permanent controul in the affairs of Holland. . In fa&, 
the conditions which were framed by the Louvettein 
faction, as the bafis of reconciliation, were fuch as 
plainly indicated their defign to reduce the influence 
and authority of the ftadtholder within very narrow 
limits. On his renouncing his right of filling up the 
occafional vacancies in the town fenates, he was to be 
reftored to the nominal office of captain-general: but 
he was to be refrained from marching the troops iato 
or out of any province, without leave from the refpec- 
tive provinces concerned ; and he was alfo to fubfcribe 
toa refolution pafled fome time before by the fenate of 
Amiterdam, that the command fhould at all times be 
revocable at the pleafure of the ftates. Had the prince 
acquiefced in thefe preliminaries, France would have 
completely attained the object of her long negocia- 
tions, and by means of the Louveftein faG@ion have 
acquired the afcendency that fhe had repeatedly fought 
in the councils of Holland. But under the difficulties 
that furrounded him, the prince of Orange was ad- 
mirably fupported and affifted by the genius, the fpirit, 
and the abilities of his confort: fhe firmly rejected e- 


incipal free from all public afleflments; and had the evil very meafure tending to abridge any rights that had 
obility, gone no farther, it might have been ftill perhaps borne been attached to the office of ftadtholder; and M.de 
berg» ane with patience ; but through the fhameful cuftom of Rayneval, the French negociator, having in vain en- 
bets felling patents of nobility, fuch crowds of new nobleffe deavoured to overcome her refolution, broke off the 


ftarted up, that every province in the kingdom was 
filled with them. The firft objet with thofe who had 
acquired fortunes rapidly, was to purchafe a patent ; 
which, befides gratifying their vanity, afforded an ex- 
emption to them and their pofterity from contributing 
proportionably to the exigencies of the ftate ; the ma- 


giftracies likewife throughout the kingdom enjoyed 


their fhare of thefe exemptions; fo that the whole 
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correfpondence between the Hagtie and Nimeguen, 
and returned to Paris about the middle of January 
1787. 

The events that enfued will be found detailed under 
It is only neceflary to obferve 
in this place, that the republican party were totally 
difappointed in their hopes from France. ‘The court 


of Verfailles had indeed long trufted to the natural Atcensoes 


ftrength of the republican party, and had been affiduous of the 
during the whole fummer in endeavouring to fecond French te 
them by every fpecies of fuccours that could be pri- fupport the 


£ tepubli 
vately afforded. Crowds of French officers arrived a 


weight of the taxes fell on thofe who were leaft able 
to bear them. 

The minifter’s defign, then, of equalizing the pub- 
lic burdens, and by rendering the taxes general di- 


minifhing the load borne by the lower and moft ufeful 
claffes of people, though undoubtedly great and pa- 
triotic, at once united againft him the nobility, the 
clergy, and the migiftracy ; and the event was fuch as 
might be expected: the intrigues of thofe three bodies 
railed againft him fo loud-a clamour, that finding it 
impoffible to ftem the torrent, he not only refigned his 
Vor. VII. ‘Part IT, 


daily in Holland; and either received commiffions in 
the fervice of the ftates, or ated as volunteers in their 
troops. Several hundreds of tried and experienced 


foldiers were felected from different regiments ; and 
being furnifhed with money for their journey, and af- 
furances of future favour, were difpatched in fmall 
parties to join the troops, and help to difcipline the 
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burghers and voltinteers: A confiderable cotps of en- 
gineers were alfo directed to proceed filently atid in 
difguifé towatds Amfterdam, and to affid in ftrength- 
ening the works of that city. Thefe aids, which might 
have proved effectual had the conteft been confined 
£6 the ftates of Holland and the fadtholder, were over- 
whelmed in the rapid invafion of the Pruffians ; atid 
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which was ah objeG@ fo ardently coveted by the court, 
was rejected. Louis, therefore, deprived of any far- 
ther hope of rendering the conveition fubfetvient to his 
embarraffttients, determined to diffolve the affembly 5 
which he accordingly did, with a very moderate and 
conciliatory fpeech to the meiibers on tlieit difmifiion. 


the court of Berlin had taken its meafures with fo fl 
riuch celerity, and the fituation of the republicans was 
already become fo defperate, that it was doubtful whe- 
ther their affairs could be reftdied by any affiftance that 


Thas difappointed of the advantage which he had Refufal of 
flattered Himfelf he would have dtawn from the aequi- the parlia- | 
eféence of the Notablés, the kine was obliged now to MDT tT 
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France was capable of immediately adminittéring. Yet 
en Great Britain fitting out & flrong {quadrott of meii 
of war at Portfinouth to give coiifidetice to the opera- 
tions of the king of Pruffia, the court of Veriailles 
alfo fent orders to equip 16 {ail of the line at Brett, 
and recalled a faiall {quadron which had been cothmif- 
fioned on a fummer’s cruife on the coaft of Portugal. 
But in thefe preparations Louis feeiied rather to re- 
gard his own dignity, than to be a€tuated by any 
hopes of effe€tually relieving his allies. All oppofition 
in Holland might be already confidéred as extinguifh- 
The ftates affembled at the Hague had officially 
notified to the court of Verfailles, that the difputes 
between them and the fladtholder were now happily 
terminated ; arid as thé circtimftancés which gave oc- 
édfion for their application to that court no longer 
éxifted, fo the ficcours which they had then requéfted 
would now be unnéceflary. 

Under thefe circumftances, France could only with 
fo extricate herfelf frotn her préfent difficulty with 
hononr. She therefore readily liftened to a memotial 
from the Britifh minifter at Patis; who propofed, in 
order to preferve the good underftanding between the 
two crowns, that all warlike preparations fhould be 
difeontinued, and that the naVeys of both kingdoms 
fhould be again reduced to the footing of a peace 
eftablifhment. This was gladly acceded to by the court 
of Verfailles; and that harmony which had been tran- 
fiently interrupted between the two nations was fe- 
ftored. 

Though the French king could not but fenfibly feel 


concerns of the mottification of thus relinquifhing the afcendency 
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which he’had attained if the councils of Holland, the 
ftate of his own domeftic concerns and the internal fiz 
tuation of his kingdom furnifhed matter for more fe- 
rious refleGtion. The difmiffion of M. de Calonne had 
left France without a minifter, and almoft without a 
fyftem ; and though the king bore the oppofition of 


édids; athiong the meéafites propofed for whiich pur- 
pofe were the doubling of the poll-tak, the re-citablith+ 
rient of the third twentieth, anda ftamp-duty. But 
the whole was flrgngly difapproved by the parliament 
of Paris; and that affémbly, in the itioft pofitive terms, 
refufed to réegifter the edi@&. Louis was obliged to 
apply, as the lait réefort, to his abfolute authority; and, 
by holding what is called a bed of jajftice, compélled 
them to inrdll the inipoft. 

The parliafiient, though defeated, were far from. 


fubdued ; and on the day after the king Had held his. 


bed of juftice, they entered a formal proteft againt the 
edit ; declaring, “* that it had been regittered apaint 
their approbation and confent, by the kiig’s exprefs 
command ; that it neither ought nor fhould have any 
force ; and that the firft perfoii who fhould prefumie 
to attempt to carry it into execution; fhould be ad- 
judged a tfaitor, and condemned to the galleys.’’ 
This fpirited declaration left the king no other alter- 
native, than either proceeding to extremities in fupport 
of his authority, or relinquifhing for ever after the 
power of railing money upon any occafion without thé. 
confent of the parliamhetit. Painful as every appearance 
of violence mutt have proved to the mild difpofition of: 
Louis, he edotld not confent to furréndeéer, without a. 
itruggle, that authority which had been fo long exer. 
cifed by his predéceflors. Since the commencement 
of the prefent difcontents, the capital had been gra- 
dually filled with confiderable bodies of troops ; and 
about a week after the patliament had entered the 
proteft, an officer of the French guatds, with a party 


of foldiers, went at break of day to the houfe of each. 


individual member, to fignify to him the king’s éoni- 


marid, that he fliould immediately pet into his carriage, . 


and proceed to Troyes, atity of Champagne, abdut 76 
miles from Paris, without writing or fpeaking to any 
perfon out of his own houfe before his departure. 


19 


Thefe orders were ferved at thé fame inftaht; and be’ rhe me 
fore the citrzens of Patis wéie acquainted with the bers ba- 


the Notables with admirable temper, yet the difap- 
tranfadtion, theit magiftrates were already on the road nifhed. 


pointment that he had experienced funk deep into his 
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’ folved, : 
* the appearance of good humour in that aflembly ; yet . 


mind. Without obtaining any relief for his moft ur- 
gent neceffities, he perceived too late that he had 
opened a path to the reftoration of the ancient contti- 
tution of France, which had been undermined by the 
crafty Louis X1. and had been nearly extinguifhed by 
the daring and fanguinary counfels of Richlieu under 
Louis XIII. The Notables had indeed demeaned 
themfelves with refpe€t fand moderation, but at the 
fame tithe they had not been deficient in _firmnefs. 
The appointment of the archbifhop of Thouloufe, the 
vigorous adverfary of M. de Calonne,. to the office of 
comptroller-general, probably contributed to preferve 


to theit place of banifhment. 


Previous to their retnoval, howevet, they had pre+ 
fented a remonftrance on the late meafures of govern- 
ment, and the alarming ftate of public affairs. In fta-- 
ting their opinions on taxes, they declared, that nei- 
ther the parliaments, nor any other authority, except- 
ing that of the three eftates of the kingdom collective:. 
ly affembled, could warrant the laying of any perma 
nent tax upon the people; and they itrongly enforced: 
the renéwal of thofe national affemblies, which had. 
rendéred the reign of Charlemagne fo great and illu: 
ftrious. : 

This requifition of the parliatents to re-eftablifh, 
the 


France. 
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the national council, or ftates-general, was the more 
honourable, as the former affemblies muft have funk 
under the influence of the latter, and returned to their 
original condition of mere regifters and courts of law. 
The confidence and attachment of 'the people of confe- 
quence rofe in proportion to this inflance of difinter- 
eftednefs; their murmurs were openly expreffed in the 


’ ftreets of the capital, and the general diflatisfaction 


was augmented by the ftop that was put to public bu- 
finefs by the exile of the parliament. 

The cabinet at the fame time was apparently weak, 
difunited, and flu@uating ; and continual changes took 
place in every department of the flate. Louis, ayerfe 
to rigorous counfels, wifhed to allay the growing dif 
content by every conceffion that was confiftent with 
his dignity ; but it was generally believed, that the 
queen ftrongly difluaded him from any ftep that might 
tend to the diminution of the royal authority. The 
influence of that princefs in the cabinet was undoubt- 
edly great: ‘but the popularity which once had accom- 
panied her was no more ; and fome imputations of pri- 
vate levity, which had been rumoured through the ca- 
pital, were far from rendering her acceptable to the 


majority of the people 5 while the count d’Artois, the: 


king’s brother, who had expreffed himfelf in the mott 
unguarded terms againft the conduct of the parliament, 
flood expofed to all the confequences of popular 
hatred. s 
Nor was it only in the capital that the flame of li- 


_berty onee more burft forth; it blazed with equal 


fireugth in the provincial parliaments. Among various 
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Louis probably imagined, that the died of that bas France. 


nifhment from which the members had been fo lately 
recalled, would have enfured the acquiefcence of the 
affembly ; but no‘fooner was permiffion announced for 
every. member to deliver his fentiment, than he was 
convinced that their fpirits remained totally unfubdued. 
An animated debate took place, and was continued 
for nine hours; when the king, wearied by perpetual 
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: 3 - Oppofe the 
oppofition, and chagrined at fome freedoms ufed in eas 5 


their debates, fudaenly rofe, and commanded the edit loan. 


to be regiftered without further delay. ‘This meafure 
was molt unexpectedly oppefed by the duke of Or- 
leans, firft prince of the blood; who, confidering it as 
an infringement of the rights of parliament, protefted 
againft the whole proceedings of the day as being 
thereby null and yoid. Though Louis could not con- 
ceal his aftonifhment and difpleafure at this decifive 
ftep, he contented himfelf with repeating his orders ; 
and immediately after, quitting the aflembly, retired 
to Verfailles. On the king’s departure, the parliament 
confirmed the proteft of the duke of Orleans; and de- 
clared, that as their deliberations had been interrupted, 
they confidered the whole bufinefs of that day as of no 
effea. 

It was not to be fuppofed that Louis would fuffer 
fo bold an attack on his power with impunity. Ac- 
cordingly a letter was next day delivered to the duke 
of Orleans, commanding him to retire to Villars Cot- 
terel, one of his feats about 15 leagues from Paris, 
and to receive no company there except his own fami- 
ly; at the fame time the Abbé Sabatiere and M. Fre- 
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teau, both members of the parliament, and who had Duke of 
diftinguifhed themfelves in the debate, were feized Orleans 
under the authority of lettres de cachet, and conveyed, ira Leen 
the firft to the cattle of Mont St Michelin Normandy, best tad. 
the laft to-a prifon in Picardy. This a& of defpotifm 

did not fail immediately to roufe the feelings of the 
parliament. On the following day they waited on the ce bie: 
king, and exprefled their aftonifhment and concern Fae. an 
that a prince of the blood royal had been exiled, and parliament, 


inftances of this nature, the parliament of Grenoble 
| pafled adeoree againtt seires de cachet, the mott odious 
| engine of arbitrary powers and declared the execution 
| of them within their jurifdition, by any perfon, and 

under whatever authority, to be a capital crime. 

The king had endeavoured to foothe the Parifians 
by new regulations of economy, and by continual re- 
trenchments in his boufehold; but thefe inftances of 
attention, which once would have been received with 
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the loudeft acclamations, were now difregarded under 
their affliGtion for the abfence of their parliament. His 
majelty, therefore, in order to regain the affections of 
his fubje&ts, confented to reftore that affembly ; aban- 
doning at the fame time the ftamp-duty and the terri- 
torial impoft, which had been the fources of difpute. 
Thefe meafures were, however, infufficient to eftablith 
harmony between the court and the parliament. The 
neceffities of the fate ftill continued ; nor could the 
deficiency of the revenue be fupplied but by extraor- 
dinary refources, or along courfe of rigid frugality. 
About the middle of November 1787, in a full meet- 
ing of the parliament, attended by ail the princes of 
the blood and-the peers of France, the king entered 
theaffembly, and propofed two edicts for their appro- 
bation: one was for a new loan of 450 millions, near 
19 millions fterling: the other was for the re-eftablith- 
ment of the Proteftants in all their ancient civil rights; 
a meafure wh h had long been warmly recommended 
by the parliament, and which was probably now intro- 
duced to procure a better reception to the loan. 

On this oceafion, the king delivered himfelf ina 
fpeech of uncommon length, filled with profeffions of 
regard for the people, but at the fame time dtrongly 
expreffive of the obedience he expected to his ediés. 


two of their members imprifoned, for having declared 


in his prefence what their duty and confciences diéta- 
ted, and at a time when his majefly had announced 
that he came to take the fenfe of the affembly by a 
plurality of voices. The anfwer of the king was re- 
ferved, forbidding, and unfatisfa€tory ; and tended to 
increafe the refentment of the parliament. At the 
fame time, it did not prevent them from attend- 
ing to the exigencies of the flate; and convinced of 
the emergency, they confented to regifter the loan for 
450 Millions of livres, which had been the fource of 
this unfortunate difference. "Chis conceflion contri- 
buted to foften the mind of the king, and the fen: 
tence of the two magiftrates was in confequence chan- 
ged from imprifonment to exile; M. Freteau being 
fent to one of his country-feats, and the Abbé Saba- 
tiere to a convent of Benedictines. 

The parliament however was not to be foothed by 
that meafure to give up the points againft which they 
had originally remonttrated. In a petition conceived 
with freedom, and couched in the moft animated lan- 
guage, they boldly reprobated the late a&ts of arbitrary 
violence, and demanded the entire liberation of the per- 
fons againft whom they had been exerted. We have 
already noticed the fluctuating counfels of the court of 

3Ke Verfailles ; 
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Verfailles.; and that Louis, as often as he was left to 
purfue his own inclinations, adopted meafures of recon- 
ciliation. On the prefent occafion, in the beginning 
of the year 1788, he recalled the duke of Orleans to 
court, who foon after obtained leave to retire to Eng- 
land; and he permitted the return of the abbé Sabatiere 
and M. Freteau to the capital. 

The parliament however had not confined their de- 
mands to the liberation of thefe gentlemen ; but had 
alfo echoed the remonftrances of the parliament of 
Grenoble, and had loudly inveighed againft the execu- 
tion of /ettres de cachet. Thefe repeated remonftrances, 
raingled with perfonal refle@ions, feconded mot pro- 
bably the fuggeitions of the queen, and Louis was once 
more inftigated to meafures of feverity. Meff. d’Ef- 
premevil and Monfambert, whofe bold and pointed 
harangues had preffed moft clofely on the royal digni- 
ty, were doomed to experience its immediate refent- 
ment. While a body of armed troops furrounded the 
hotel in which the parliament were convened, Colonel 
Degout entered the aflembly, and fecured the perfons 
of the obnoxious members, who were inftantly conduct- 
ed to different prifons. ‘This new initance of arbitrary 
violence occafioned a remonitrance from parliament, 
which in boldnefs far exceeded all the former reprefen- 
tations of that aflembly. They declared they were 
new more ftrongly confirmed, by every proceeding, of 
the entire innovation which was aimed at in the con- 
ftitution. ‘* But, fire,’ added they, ‘¢ the French 


nation will never.adopt the defpotic meafures to which - 


you are advifed, and whofe effects alarm the moft faith- 
ful of your magiftrates : we fhall not repeat all the un- 
fortunate circumftances which affi& us; we {hall only 
reprefent to you with refpectful firmnefs, that the fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom muf not be trampled 
upon, and that your authority can only be eftcemed fo 
long as it is tempered with juftice.”’ 

Language {o pointed and decifive, and which affert- 
ed the controlling power of the laws above the regal 
authority, could not fail of ferioufly alarming the king ; 
and with a view to diminifh the influence of parliament, 
it was determined again to convene the Notables. Ac- 
cordingly, about the beginning of May, Louis appear- 
ed in that affembly ; and after complaining of the ex- 
ceffes in which the parliament of Paris had indulged 
themfelves, and which had drawn down his reluétant 
indignation en a few of the members, he declared his 
refolution, inftead of annihilating them as a body, to 
recal them to their duty and obedience by a falutary 
reform. M. de la Moignon, as keeper of the feals, 
then explained his majelty’s pleafure to eftablith a cour 
pleniere or fupreme aflembly, to be compofed of princes 
of the blood, peers of the realm, great officers of the 
crown, the clergy, marefchals of France, governors of 
provinces, knights of different orders, a deputation of 
one member from every parliament, and two members 
from the chambers of council, and to be fummoned as 
often as the public emergency, in the royal opinion, 
fhould render it requifite. 

If the aflembly of the Notables liftened in filent de- 
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the oppofition of feveral peers of the realm: thefe ex- 
prefled their regret at beholding the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the conftitution violated ; and while they were 
lavifh in their profeffions of attachment to the perfon 
of their fovereign, concluded with apologizing for not 
entering on thofe funétions afligned them in the ple- 
nary court, as being inconfiftent with the true interetis 
of his majeity, which were infeparable from thofe of 
the nation. 

The flame quickly fpread throughout the more di- 
ftant provinces; at Rennes in Brittany, and Gre-. 
noble in Dauphine, the people broke out into acts of 
the moft daring outrage. In the latter city feveral 
hundreds of the inhabitants perifhed in a confi&t with 
the military ; they yet maintained their ground againtt 
the regulars; and the commanding officer, at the in- 
treaties of the firft prefident, readily withdrew his troops 
from a conteft into which he had entered with reluc- 
tance. The different parliaments of the kingdom at 
the fame time expreffed their feelings in the moft glow- 
ing language ; and ftrongly urged the neceffity of call- 
ing together the ftates-general, the lawful council of the 
kingdom, as the only means of reftoring the public 
tranquillity. A Geis 

Louis now plainly faw, that a compliance with the 
public wifhes for the re-eftablifhment of the ftates-ge- 
neral was abfolutely neceffary, in order to avoid the 
calamities of a civil war which impended upon his re- 
fufal. In that event he muft have expected to have 
encountered the majority of the people, animated by 
the exhortations and example of their magiltrates : 
the peers of the realm had exprefled the ftrongeft dif- 
approbation of his meafures; nor could he even depend 
any longer on the fupport of the princes of his blood : 


’ but what afforded moit ferious matter of alarm was the 


fpirit lately difplayed among the military, who, during 
the difturbances in the provinces, had reluctantly been 
brought to draw their {words againft their countrymen; 
and many of whofe officers, fo recently engaged in 
eftablithing the freedom of America, publicly declared 
their abhorrence of defpotifm. 

It was not, however, till after many a painful ftruggle 
that Louis could refolve to. reftore an aflembly, whofe 
influence muft naturally overfhadow that of the crown, 
and whofe jarifdiGion would confine within narrow 


_ limits the boundlefs power he had inherited from his 


predeceflor. In the two preceding reigns, the ftates- 
general had been wholly difeontinued ; and though 
the queen-regent, during the troubles which attended 
the minority of Louis XIV. frequently expreffed her 
intention of calling them together, fhe was coniflantly 
diffluaded by the reprefentations of Mazarin. It is 
probable that the prefent monarch {till flattered him- 
felf with the-hope of being able to allure the members 
of that afflembly to the fide of the court; and having 
employed them to eftablith fome degree of regularity 
in the finances, and to curb the fpirit. of the parlia- 
ments, that he would again have difmifled them to ob- 
{curity. : 


ference to the project of their fovereign, the parliament 
Oppofition Of Paris received it with every fymptom of averlion. 
to the That body ftrongly protefled againft the eftablifhment 
Wing's pro of any other tribunal; and declared their final refolu- 
pofais. —-_ tion not to affill at any deliberations in the fupreme 


199 Under thefe impreffions an arret was iffued in ioe 


guilt, fixing the meeting of the {lates-general to the pnmon- 

firft of May in the enfuing year; and: every ilep was ing the 

taken to fecure the favourable opinion of the public ‘tates gene- 
f during "44 
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during the interval, New arrangements took place in 
the adminiftration; and M. Necker, whom the con- 
fidence of the people had long followed, was again 
introduced into the management of the finances; the 
torture, which by a former ediét had been reftrifted 
in part, was now entirely abolifhed; every perfon ac- 
cufed was allowed the affiftance of counfel, and per- 
mitted to avail himfelf of any point of law; and it was 
décreed, that in future fentence of death fhould not 
be pafled on any perfon, unlefs-the party accufed 
fhould be proneunced guilty by a majerity at. leaft of 
three judges. 

The time appointed for the convention of the ftates- 
general was. now approaching; and the means of af- 
fembling them formed a matter of difficult deliberation 
in the cabinet. The laft meeting, in 1614, had been 
convened by application to the bailiwicks. But this 
mode was: liable to feveval; {trong objeGionsi; .. the 
bailiwicks had been increafed in number and jurifdic- 
tion, feveral provinces having fince that period been 
united to France; and the numbers and quality of the 
members were no lefs an objeé&t of ferious attention: 
it was not till the clofe of the year, therefore, that 
the propofal of M. Necker was-adopted, which fixed 
the number of deputies at 1000 and upwards, and or- 
dained that the reprefentatives of the third eftate or 
commons fhould equal in number thofe of the nobility 
and clergy united. , 

The eyes of all Europe were now turned. on the 
ftatee-general ; but the moment of that affembly’s 
meeting was far from aufpicious: The minds of 
the French had long been agitated by various ru- 
mours ; the unanimity that had been expected from the 


different orders of the flates was extinguifhed by the 


jarring pretenfions of each; and their mutual jealou- 
fies were attributed by the fufpicions of the people: to 
the intrigues of the court, who were fuppofed already 
to repent of the haftyaffent which had been extorted. A 
dearth that pervaded the kingdom increafed the general 
difcontent ; and the people, prefled by hunger, and in- 
flamed by refentment, were ripe for revolt. The fo- 
vereign alfo, equally impatient of the obftacles he con- 
tinually encountered, could not conceal his chagrin ; 
vhile the influence of the queen in the cabinet was a- 
gain eftablifhed, and was attended by the immediate 
removal of M. Necker. The difmifon of that mini- 
fter, fo long the favourite of the public, was the fignal 
of open infurreétion: the Parifians aflembled in my- 
riads; the guards refufed to oppofe and ftain their arms 
with the blood of their fellow-citizens; the count 
d’Artois and the moft obnoxious of the nobility 
thought themfelves happy in eluding by flight the fury 
of the infurgents ; and in a moment a revolution was 
accomplifhed, the moft remarkable perhaps of any re- 
corded in hiftory. : 

But that we may not take up room with an im- 
perfect or dubious narration, we muft defer giving any 
detail of particulars till fome future opportunity, 
when the tide of innovation and reform now prevailing 
in that kingdom fhall have fubfided, and the govern- 
ment in one fhape or another have attained a foot- 
ing that promifes to be durable. The objects of the 
revolution are many and arduous: and it is impoflible 
to fay, whether we may have yet to record their en- 
tire confummation ; or to recount a new train of events 
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of de/potifm fhould be fwayed no more. In fhort, it is 
wifhed to have an opportunity, not only of detailing 
the progrefs, but of furveying the final iffue, of the 
event in queftion. Such an opportunity may perhaps 
be afforded by the time we arrive at the article Revo- 
LuTIoN, where there will be occafion to advert to the 
principal events which under that denomination have 
formed eras in. the hiftory of different nations, and 
when of courfe this great.era in the annals of France 
will claim a fhare of attention proportioned to its mag- 
nitude and importance. 

The air in France is-pure, healthy, and temperate. 
The kingdom is fo happily feated in the middle of the 
temperate zone, that fome make it equal to Italy, with 
regard to the delightfulnefs of the landfcapes, and the 
fertility of the foil: however, it is certainly much more 
healthful. The foil produces corn, wine, oil, and flax, in 
great abundance; and they have very large manufaCtures 
of linen, woollen, filk, and lace. They have a foreign 
trade to Spain, Italy, Turkey, and to the Eaft and 
Welt Indies. They themfelves reckon that the num- 
ber of the inhabitants is 20,000,000. The kingdom 
is watered by a great number of rivers; of which the 
four principal are, the Loire, the Seine, the Rhone, 
and the Garonne or Gironde. The monarchy was 
abfolute before the late revolution; and the fubjects. 
were extremely devoted to their prince even under the 
greateft aéts of oppreflion. The parliaments, for a 
long feries of years paft, had little or no fhare in the 
government ; and their bufinefs was confined to the 
pafling and regiftering the arrets or laws which the 
king was pleafed to fend them: however, they did not 
always pay a blind obedience to the king, and we have 
had frequent inftances of their making a noble ftand. In 
civil caufes thefe parliaments were the lait refort, pro- 
vided the court did not interpofe. That of Paris was 
the moit confiderable, where the king ufed often to 
come in perfon to fee his royal acts recorded. It con- 
fifted of the dukes and peers of France (when dukes 
and peers exifted), befides the ordinary members, who- 
purchafed their, places; and they only took cogni- 
zance of caufes belonging to the crown.. ‘I'he revenues 
of the crown arofe from the taille or land-tax, and the 
aids which proceed from the cultoms and duties on all 
merchandize, except falt, the tax upon which com- 


modity is called the gabelles*: befides thefe, there were , pa 
other taxes ; as, the capitation or poll-tax ; the tenths telited. 
of all eftates, offices, and employments; befides the 15th See Gate?! 


penny, from which neither the nobility nor clergy were 
exempted. Add to thefe, the tenths and free-gifts of 
the clergy, who were allowed to tax themfelves; and, 
lattly, crown-rents, fines, and forfeitures, which brought 
in a confiderable fum. All thefe are faid'to have a- 
mounted to 15,000,000 Sterling a-year. But the 
king had other refources and ways of raifing money, 
whenever neceflity obliged him. The army, in time 
of peace, is faid to contift of 200,000 men, and in 
time of war of 400,000; among whom are many 
Swifs, Germans, Scots, Irifh, Swedes, and Danes. 
There was till lately no religion allowed in France but 
the Roman Catholic, ever fince the revocation of the 
edi& of Nantz in 1685; though they are not fo des 
voted to the pope as other nations of that communiony, 
nor 
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nor had they ever any inquifition among them. The 
Roman Catholic is {till the eftablithed religion 3 but 
with ample toleration to the Proteftants, who are now 
even not excluded from places of the higheft truft in 
the flate. 

Ifle of France, a province of France, fo called, 
becaufe it was formerly bounded by the river Seine, 
Marne, Oife, Aifne, and Ourque. It comprehends, 


befides Paris, the Beauvofis, the Valois, the county of 
Senlis, the Vexin, the Hurepois, the» Gatinois, the 
Paris is the 


Maultien, the Goele, and the Mantois. 


capital. 


FRANCESCA (Peter), an eminent Florentine 


painter of night-pieces and battles, was employed to 
paint the Vatican. He alfo painted portraits, and 
wrote on arithmetic and geometry. He died in 14.68. 

FRANCFORT on the Main, an Imperial and Han- 
featic town of Franconia in Germany, where the em- 
perors were formerly eleéted. It is a handfome, ftrong, 
and rich place, and hasa great deal of commerce. 
Here the golden bull is preferved, which is the original 
of the fundamental laws of the empire. It is feated 
in a fine fertile plain; and well fortified with a double 
ditch, baftions, redoubts, and ravelins. The ftreets 
are remarkably wide, and the houfes handfomely built. 
It has great conveniency for carrying on an extentive 
trade with the other parts of Germany, by means of 
the navigable river which runs throughout it. The 
fuburbs is called Saxon-haufen, and joined to the town 
by a ftone bridge built over the Main. E. Long. 8. 40, 
N. Lat 49. 55. 

Francrort, on the Oder, a rich and handfome town 
of Germany, in the middle Marche of Brandenburg, 

formerly imperial, but now fubjeét to the king of 
Pruffia. E. Long. 15.0. N. Lat. 52. 20. 

FRANCHE-comprz,a province of France, bound- 
ed on the fouth and weft by Champagne and Burgun- 
dy; on the north by Lorrain; and to the eaft by the 
earldom of Mumplegard, and Switzerland. It is iu 
length from north to fouth about 3oleagues; in breadth 
about 20. It is partly flat and partly hilly. The 
flat country is fruitful in grain, wine, hemp, and pa- 
fture ; and the hilly country abounds in cattle, produ- 
cing alfo fome wine and corn, copper, lead, iron, and 
filver ores, mineral waters, and quarries of {tone, marble, 
and alabafter. 

FRANCHISE, in law. Franchife and liberty ave 
ufed as fynonymous terms; and their definition is, “a 
royal privilege, or branch of the king’s prerogative, 
fubfifting in the hands of a fubje&.”” Being therefore 
derived from the crown, they muft arife from the king’s 
grant; or, in fome cafes, may be held by preferip- 
tion, which, as has been frequently faid, prefuppofes 
a grant. The kinds of them ate various, and almott 
infinite. We fhall here briefly touch upon fome of the 
principal; premifing only, that they may be vefted in 
either natural perfons or bodies-politic ; im one man, or 
in many : but the fame identical franchife, that has be- 
fore been granted to one, cannot be beftowed on ano- 
ther, for that would prejudice the former grant. . 

To be a county-palatine, is a franchife vetted in a 
number of perfons. It is likewife a franchife for a 
number of perfons to be incorporated and fubfift as a 
body-politic ; with a power to maintain perpetual fuc- 
gefhion, and do other corporate acts; and each indivi- 
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dual member of fuch corporation is alfa faid to have a Franchifs 


franchife or freedom. Other franchifesare, to hold a 


7 


court-leet: to have a manor or lordfhip; or, at leaft, ; 


to have a lordfhip paramount: to have waifs, wrecks, 
eftrays, treafure-trove, royal fifh, forfeitures, and deo- 
dands: to have a.court of one’s own, or liberty of 
holding pleas and trying caufes: to have the cogni- 
gance of pleas; which is a ftill greater liberty, being 
an exclufive right, fo that no other court fhall try cau- 
fes arifing within that jurifdiGtion : to have a bailiwick, 
or liberty exempt from the fheriff of the county ; where« 
in the grantee only, and his officers, are to execute all 
procefs: to have a fair or market; with the right of ta- 
king toll, either there or at any other public places, as 


at bridges, wharfs, or the like ; which tolls muft have. 


a reafonable caufe of commencement (as in confide- 
ration of repairs, or the like), elfe the franchife is ille- 
gal and void: or laflly, to have a foreft, chafe, park, 
warren, or fifhery, endowed with privileges of royalty. 
See Cuase, Forest, &c. 
Francaise is alfo ufed for an afylum or fan&uary, 
where people are fecure of their perfons, &c. Churches 
and monaiteries in Spain are franchifes for criminals ; 
fo were they anciently in England, till they were abu- 
fed to fuch a degree that there was a neceflity for abo- 
lithing the euftom. One of the mott remarkable ca- 
pitulars made by Charlemagne in his palace of Heri- 
ftal, in 779, was that relating to. the franchifes of 
churches. The right of franchife was held fo facred, 
that even the lefs religious kings obferved it to a de- 
gree of ferupuloufnefs ; but to fuch excefs in time was 


at carried, that Charlemagne refolved to reduce it. Ac- 


cordingly he forbad any provifion being carried to cri- 
minals retired into churches for refuge. 

Francnise of Quarters, isa certain {pace or diftri& 
at Rome, wherein are the houfes of the ambaffadors 
of the princes of Europe; and where fuch as retire 
cannot be arrefted or feized by the fbirri or ferjeants, 
nor profecuted at law. ‘The people of Rome look 
on this as an old ufurpation and a feandalous privilege, 
which ambafladors, out ‘of a jealoufy of their power, 
carried to a great length in the 15th century, by en- 
larging infeniibly the dependencies of their palaees or 
houfes, within which the right of franchife was aa- 
ciently confixed. Several of the popes, Julius III, 
Pius XIV. Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V. publithed 
bulls and ordinances again% this abufe; which had 
refeued fo eonfiderable a part of the city from their 
authority, and rendered it a retreat for the moft aban- 
doned perfons. At length Innocent XI. exprefsly re- 
fufed to receive any more ambafladors but fuch as 
would make a formal renunciation of the franchife of 

uarters. 3 

FRANCIA (Francefco), a celebrated Bolognefe 
painter, born in-1450. He was firft a goldfmith or 
jeweller, afterwards a graver of coins and medals; but 
applying at laft to painting, obtained great reputation 
by his works, particularly by a piece of St Sebattian, 
whom he had drawn bound to a tree with his hands 
tied over his head. He pined himfelf into a eonfump- 
tion, by defpairiig to equal Raphael; and died in 1518. 

FRANCIS I. king of France, the rival of the em- 
peror Charles V. and the reftorer of learning aad po- 
litenefs in France. See (Hifory of ) France. 


Francis (Philip), a very ingenious writer, of Irifh - 
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Franéit: extraétion, if not born in that kingdom. His father rule of St Fraticis, and containing an elaborate expli- 


cans. 


was a dignified clergyman in Ireland, being dean of 
fome cathedral; and our author, his fon, was alfo 
bred to the church, and had a doétor’s degtee confer- 
red on him. He was more diitinguifhed as a tranfla- 
tot than as an original writer. His verfions of Horace 
and Demotthenes have been juitly valued: the former 
is accompanied with notes, and is perhaps as complete 
and ufeful a-work of its kind as hath yet appeared. 
He was alfo a confiderable political writer; and in the 
beginning of the prefent reign is fuppofed to have 
been employed by the government: for which fer- 
vice, he was pronioted to the rectory of Barrow in 
Suffolk, and to the chaplainflip of Chelfea hofpital. 
He was alfo the author of two tragedies, Eugenia, 
and Conftantia; but, as a dramatic writer, not very 
fuccefsful. He died at Bath in March 1773; leaving 
a fon, who was then one of the fupreme council at 
Bengal. ; 
FRANCISCANS, in ecclefiattical hiftory, ate re- 
ligious of the order of St Francis, founded by him in 
the year 1209. Francis was the fon of a merchant of 
Affi, in the province of Umbria, who, having led a 
diffolute life, was reclaimed by a fit of ficknefs, and 
afterwards fell into an extravagant kind of devotion, 
that looked lefs like religion than alienation of mind. 
Soon after this, viz. in the year 1208, hearing the 
paflage repeated, Matt. x. 9, 10. in which Chrift ad- 
drefles his apoftles, Provide neither gold, nor filver, &c. 
he was led to confider a voluntary and abfolute pover- 
ty as the effence of the gofpel, and to preferibe this 
poverty asa facréd rule both to himfelf and to the few 
that followed him. This new fociety, which appeared 
to Innocent III. extremely adapted to the prefent ftate 
of the church, and proper to reftore its declining cre- 
dit, was folemnly approved and confirmed by Hono- 
rius III. in 1223, and had made a confiderable pro- 
grefs before the death of its founder in 1226. Francis, 
through an exceffives humility, would not fuffer the 
nronks of his order to be called fratres, i. e. brethren 
or friars, but fraterculi, ie. little brethren, or friars- 
minor, by which denomination ced ftill continue to 
be diflinguifhed. They are alfo called grey friars, on 
account of the colour of their clothing, and cordeliers, 
&c. The Francifcans and Dominicans were zealous 
and active friends to. the papal hierarchy, and, in re- 
turn, were diftinguifhed by peculiar privileges and ho- 
nourable employinentss The Francifcans, in particu- 
lar, were invelted with the treafure of ample and ex- 
tenfive indulgences ;. the diflxibution of which was com- 
mitted to therm by the popes, asa means of fubfiftence, 
and a rich indemnification. for their voluntary poverty. 
In confequence of xhis grant, the rule of the founder, 
which abfolutely prohibited both perfonal and collec- 
tive property, fo that neither the individual nor the 
community were to poffels either fund, revenue, or any 
worldly goods, was confidered as too ftri@ and fevere, 
and difpenfed with foon, after his death. In 1231,. 
Gregory IX. publifhed an interpretation of this ruley. 
mitigating its rigour; which was farther confirmed by 
Innocent IV. in 1245, and by ‘Alexander IV. in 1247. 
Thefe milder alterations were zealoufly oppofed by a 
branch of the Francifeans called the /piitaal ; and their 
‘complaints were tegarded by Nicolas I11. who, in 
1279, publifhed a famous conflitution, confirming the 


cation of the maxims it recommended, and the duties 
it preferibed. In 1287, Matthew of Aqua Sparta, 
being cle&ted general of the order, difeouraged the 
ancient difcipline of the Francifeans, and indulged his 
monks if abandoning even the appearance of poverty 5 
and this condu& inflamed the indignation of the fpiri- 
tual or aulterer Francifeans; fo that from the year 1290, 
feditions and fchifms-arofe in an order that had been fo 
famous for its pretended difintereftednefs and humility. 
Such was the enthufiaftic frenzy of the Francitcans, 
that they impioufly maintained, that the founder of 
their order was a fecond Chrift, in all refpeQs fimilar 
to the firft; and that their inftitution and difcipline 
were the true gofpel of Jefus. Accordingly, Albizi, 
a Francifea of Pila, publifhed a book in 1383, with 
the applaufe of his order, intitled, The Book of the 
Conformities of St Francis with Jefus Chrift. Inthe 
beginning of this century, the whole Francifean or- 
der was divided into two parties; the one, embracing 
the fevere difcipline and abfolute poverty of St Fran- 
cis, were called /pirituals ; and the other, who infitted 
on mitigating the auftere injunctions of their founder, 
were denominated brethren of the community. Thefe 
wore long, loofe, and good habits, with large hoods ; 
the former were clad in a ftrait, coarfe, and fhort drefs, 
pretending that this drefs was enjoined by St Francis, 
and that no powef on earth had a right to alter ic. 
Neither the moderation of Clement V. nor the violence 
of John XXII. could appeafe the tumult occafioned 
by thefe two parties: however, their rage fubfided 
from the year 1329. In 1368 thefe two parties were 
formed into two large bodies, comprehending the whole 
Francifcan order, which fubfift to this day ; viz. the 
conventual brethren, and the brethren of ihe obfervance or 
obfervation, from whom fprung the capuchins and re- 
colle&s. The general opinion is, that the Francifcans 
came into England in the year 1224, and had their 
firft houfe at Canterbury, and their fecond at Lon- 
don; but there is no certain account of their being 
here till king Henry VII. built two or three houfes 
for them. 
conventual Francifcans had about 55 houfes, which 
were under feven cuftodies or wardenfhips; viz. thofe of 


London, York, Cambridge, Briftol, Oxford, New-- 


caftle, and Worcefter. 

FRANCONIA, a circle of the German empire, 
lying between Bohemia on the ealt, and the eleéto- 
rate of Mentz on the weft. Its capital is Nuremburg 3 
and froti this country the T'ranks, who conquered and 


gave name to the kingdom of France, are faid'to have: 


come. 
FRANGULA, in botany. See Ruamuvs. 
FRANK vancuace, Lingua Franca, a kind of 
jargon fpoken on the Mediterranean, and particularly 
throughout the coafls and -ports of the Levant. com- 


pofed of Italian, Spanifh, French, valgar-Greek, andi 


other fanguages. 


Frank, or Franc, an ancient coin, either of gold: 
The value of? 


or filver, ftruck and current in France. 
the gold franc was fomething more than that of the 


gold crown; the filver franc was a third of the gold: 
one: this coin has been long out of ufe, tho’ the term: 


is ftill retained as the name of a money of account ; in 
which fenfe it is equivalent to the livre, or 20 fols. 


FRANK,, 


At the diffolution of the monafteries, the- 


Frank, 
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Frank, or Franc, meaning literally free from charges 
and impofitions, or exempt from public taxes, has va- 
rious fignifications in the ancient Englifh cuftoms. 

Fravx Almoigne, (libera eleemofyna), or ‘ free 
alms ;”? a tenure of a fpiritual nature, whereby a re- 
ligious corporation, aggregate or fole, holdeth lands 
of the donor to them and their fucceffors for ever. The 
fervice which they were bound to ‘render for thefe 
lands was not certainly defined: but only in general to 
pray for the fouls of the donor and his heirs, dead or 


alive; and therefore they did no fealty (which is in- 


cident to all other fervices but this), becaufe this divine 
fervice was of a higher and more exalted nature. ‘This 
is the tenure by which almoft all the ancient monafte- 
ries and religious houfes held their lands; and by 


which the parochial clergy, and very many ecclefiafti- 


cal and eleemofynary foundations, hold them at this 
day; the nature of the fervice being upon the reforma- 
tion altered, and made conformable to the purer doc- 
trines of the church of England. It was an old Saxon 
tenure; and continued under the Norman revolution, 
through the great refpec&t that was fhown to religion 
and religious men in ancient times. ‘This is alfo the 
reafon that tenants in frankalmoign were difcharged of 
all other fervices except the trinoda neceffitas, of repair- 
ing the highways, building caftles, and repelling inva- 
fions ; juft as the druids, among the ancient Britons, 
had omnium rerum immunitatem. And even at pre- 
fent, this is a tenure of a very different nature from all 
others; being not in the leaft feodal, but merely {pi- 
ritual. For, if the fervice be negle&ted, the law gives 
no remedy by diitrefs, or otherwife, to the lord of 
whom the lands are holden ; but merely a complaint to 
the ordinary or vifitor to correét it. 

Franx-Chace is defined to be a liberty of free chace, 
whereby perfons that have lands within the compafs of 
the fame, are prohibited to cut down any wood, &c. 
out of the view of the forefter. 

Franx-Fee, fignifies the fame thing as holding 
lands and tenements in fee-fimple; that is, to any 
perfon and his heirs, and not by fuch fervice as is re- 
quired by ancient demefne, but is pleaded at common 
law. See Fer. 

Fravx-Law, a word applied to the free and com- 
mon law of the land, or the benefit a perfon has 
by it. * 

He that for any offence lofeth this frank-law, incurs 
thefe inconveniences, viz. He may not be permitted 
to ferve on juries, nor ufed as an evidence to the 
truth ; and if he has any thing to do in the king’s 
court, he muft not approach it in perfon, but appoint 
his attorney ; his lands, goods, and chattels, fhall be 
feized into the king’s hands; and his lands be eftrea- 
ted, his trees rooted up, and his body committed to 
cultody. 

Franx-Marriage, in law, is where tenements are 
given by one man to another, together with a wife, 
who is the daughter or coufin to the donor, to hold in 
frank-marriage. By fuch gift, though nothing but 
the word frank-marriage is expreffed, the donees fhall 
have the tenements to them, and the heirs of their two 
bodies begotten; that is, they are tenants in f{pecial 
tail. For this one word, frankmarriage, denotes, ex vi 
termini, not only an inheritance, like the word frank- 
a/inoigne, but likewife limits that inheritance; fupply- 
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ing, not only words’of defcent, but of procreation al- Franke. 
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fo, Such donees in frank-marriage are liable to no 
fervice but fealty ; for a rent referved therein is void 
until the fourth degree of confanguinity be paft be- 
tween the iffues of the donor and donee. 

Frawx- Pledge, in law, fignifies a pledge or furety for 
the behaviour of freemen. 

According to the ancient cuftom of England, for the 
prefervation of the public peace, every free-born man, 
at the age of fourteen, except religious perfons, clerks, 
knights, and their eldeft fons, was obliged to give fe- 
curity for his truth and behaviour towards the king and 
his fubjects, or elfe be imprifoned. Accordingly, a 
certain number of neighbours became interchangeably 
bound for each other, to fee each perfon of their pledge 
forthcoming at all times, or to anfwer for the offence 
of any one gone away: fo that whenever any perfon 
offended, it was prefently inquired in what pledge he 
was, and there the perfons bound either produced the 
offender in. 31 days, or made fatisfaion for his of- 
fence. 

Franx-Tenement. See. Tenure. 

FRANKED terrters. The privilege of letters 
coming free of poftage to and from members of par- 
liament was claimed by the houfe of commons in 1660, 
when the firft legal fettlement of the prefent poft-office 
was made ; but afterwards dropped, upon a private af- 
furance from the crown, that this privilege fhould be 
allowed the members. And accordingly a warrant was 
conftantly iffued to the poftmafter-general, direCting 
the allowance thereof to the extent of two ounces in 
weight: till at length it was exprefsly confirmed by 
4 Geo. IIT. c. 24. which adds many new regulations, 
rendered neceflary by the great abufes crept into the 
practice of franking ; whereby the annual amount of 
franked letters had increafed from L. 2 3,600 in the 
year 1715, to L. 170,700 in the year 1763. Further 
regulations have fince taken place; in particular, franks 
muft be dated (the month written at length), and put 
into the office the fame day ; notwithftanding which, 
the revenue ftill lofes by this privilege above L. 80,000 

er aqunum. 

FRANKEN (Francifcus), commonly called Old 
Frank, a famous Flemifh painter, fuppofed to have 
been born about the year 15443 but tho’ his works 
are well known, very few of the circumftances of his 
life have been tranfmitted to pofterity. This matter 
painted hiltorical fubje@s from the Old and New Tef- 
taments; and was remarkable for introducing a great 
number of figures into his compofitions, which he had 
the addrefs to group very diftin@ly. Vandyck often 
commended his works, and thought them worthy ofa 
place in any colleétion. 

.Frawxen (Vrancifcus), diftinguifhed by the name 
of Young Frank, was the fon of the former, born in the 
year 1580. He was inftru€ted by his father; whofe 
flyle he adopted. fo clofely, that their works are fre- - 
quently miftaken. When he found himfelf fufficiently 
{killed at home, he travelled into Italy for improve- 
ment in colouring; and, on his return, his works were 
much coveted. ‘Lhe moft capital performance of this 
painter are, a fcriptural performance in the church of 
Notre-dame at Antwerp; and am excellent picture, in a 
{mall fize, of Solomon’s idolatry. Young Frank died 
in 1642, 
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FRANKENDAL, a itrong town of Germany, in 
the dominions of the EleGtor Palatine. It was taken 
by the Spaniards in 1623, by the Swedes in 1632, and 
burnt by the French in 1688. E. Long. 8. 29. N. 
9. 28. 

FRANKENTA, in botany: A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the hexandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
17th order, Calycanthema. The calyx is quinquefid, 
and funnel-fhaped; the petals five; the ftigma fex- 
partite ; the capfule unilocular and trivalvular. 

-FRANKINCENSE. See Incense. 

FRANKLIN (Thomas), D.D. chaplain in ordi- 
nary to his majefty, was the fon of Richard Franklin, 
well known as the printer of an anti-minifterial paper 
called The Crafi/man; in the condu& of which he re- 
ceived great affiftance from Lord Bolingbroke, Mr 
Pulteney, and other excellent writers, who then op- 
pofed Sir Robert Walpole’s meafures. By the advice 
of the fecond of thefe gentlemen, young Franklin was 
devoted to the church, with a promife of being pro- 
vided for by the patriot ; who afterwards forgot his 
undeitaking, and then entirely negleted him. He 
was educated at Weftminfter-fchool; from whence he 
went to the univerfity of Cambridge, where he be- 
came fellow of Trinity college, and was fome time 
Greek profeffor. In Dec. 1758, he was inftituted 
vicar of Ware and Thundridge; which, with the 
leGturefhip{ of St Paul, Covent-Garden, and a chapel 
in Queen-{treet, were all the preferments he held till 
he obtained the reftory of Brafted in Kent. 
gentleman was poffefled of no inconfiderable fhare of 
learning and poetical abilities, and was long a favourite 
in the literary world. THis tranflations of Phalaris, 
Sophocles, and Lucian, equally evince his learning 
and his genius, as they are not more diftinguifhed for 
fidelity in the verfion, than congeniality with the fpi- 
rit of the admirable originals. Dr Franklin, like Mr 
Focte, fuffered a tranflation from the French to be 
printed in his name; but the Oreftes and Eleftra are 
fuppofed to be all that were really by him. It was a 
tranflation of Voltaire’s works, to which alfo Dr Smol- 
let’s name appears. His own dramatic compofitions, 
of which the principal are the tragedies of The Earl 
of Warwick and Matilda, are univerfally known, and 
defervedly efteemed by the public; fo that his death, 
which happened March 15.1784, may be confidered 
as a lofs to the republic of letters. 

Frankiin (Dr Benjamin), one of the moft cele- 
brated philofophers and politicians of the prefent age, 
was born at. Bofton in North America in the year 
1706. His father was a tallow-chandler ; whofe houfe 
he quitted before the age of 14, in order to go to Phi- 
ladelphia, where he was introduced to the only printer 
eftablifhed in that city. This perfon, being itruck 
with his appearance and manner, took him into his 
houfe, and inftru€ted him in his art; and Franklin, by 
his difpofition, genius, and diligence, foon deferved 
and increafed the favourable opinion that had been 
entertained of him by his mafter. Nor was he lefs 
agreeable to thofe who vifited the printing-houfe out 
of curiofity: for the typographical art being then 
almoft unknown in thofe parts, great numbers were 
attracted by, the myftery ; and were fo well pleafed 
with the fkill, activity, and communicative manner 
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of our young operator, that they feldom went away Franklin. 
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without leaving him fome marks of their liberality. — 
Here he foon began to manifeft that lovetof learn- 
ing and thirft after knowledge for which he was fo 
remarkable: and as it was difficult to procure books 
from England, young Franklin entered into a fociety 
with fome others of his own age ; among whom it was 
agreed, that they fhould bring fuch books as they had 
into one place, in order to form a common library. 
This refource, however, was found fo defective, that 
the fociety, at Franklin’s perfuafion, refolved to con- 
tribute a {mall fum monthly towards the purchafe of 
books for their ufe from London. Thus their ttock 
began to increafe rapidly; and the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia, being defirous of having a fhare in their 
literary knowledge, propofed that the books fhould 
be lent out on paying a fmall fum for the indulgence. 
Thus in a few years the fociety became rich, and pof- 
{efled more books than were perhaps to be found in 
all the other colonies ; the collection was advanced in- 
to a public library ; and the other colonies, fenfible of 
the advantages refulting from thence, began to form 
fimilar plans ; whence originated the libraries at Bo- 
fton, New York, Charleftown, &c. that of Philadel- 
phia being now inferior to none in Europe. 

Mr Franklin, notwithftanding all the advantages 
he could derive from his fituation in Philadelphia, was 
not yet fatisfied. He came over to England therefore 
in the year 1724 or 17253 and worked asa journey- 
man printer with one Mr Watts. By him he was 


greatly efteemed; and treated with fuch kindnefs, that - 


it was always remembered with gratitude by our phi- 
lofopher. Mr Watts often predicted that his young 
American compofitor would one day make a confider- 
able figure in the world; and he lived to fee-his pre- 
diction fulfilled with regard to his philofophical difco- 
veries, though not as to the part he acted in political 
matters. 

Having ftaid fome time in London, Mr Franklin 
returned to Philadelphia, where he perfuaded the print- 
er with whom he formerly refided to fet up a newf- 
paper ; which was attended with fuch benefit, that 
his mafter admitted him as a partner in the bufinefs, 
and gave him his daughter in marriage. Having thus 
eftablithed himfelf as a printer, and acquired fome for- 
tune, Mr Franklin was left at liberty to follow the 
natural bent of his genius. Being.much addicted to 


_ the ftudy of natural. philofophy, and the difcovery of 


the Leyden experiment in electricity having rendered 
that {cience an object of general curiofity, Mr Frank- 
lin applied himfelf to it, and foon began to diftinguith 
himfelf eminently in that way. He is particularly 
remarkable for being the firft who thought of fecuring 
buildings from lightning ; and he is generally thought 
to have been the inventor of the eleGtrical kite, though 
fome afcribe this invention to another. His theory 
of pofitive and negative eleGtricity has alfo received 
the fanétion of public approbation ; though, when ri- 
goroufly inveftigated, it does not feem capable of fup- 


porting itfelf*. Fis theories were at firft oppofed by * See Elsen 


ad 


the members of the Royal Society in London ; but in #rizity, Sedts 


1755, when he returned to that city, they voted him ¥ 494 Vie 
the gold medal which is annually given to the perfon . 


who prefents a memoir on the moft curious and inte- 
refting fubject. He was likewife admitted a member of 
3L . the 
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Franklin. the Society, and had the degree of do€tor of laws confer- 


i 


red upon him by one of the univerfities: but at this time, 
by reafon of the’ war which broke out between Britain 
and France, he returned to America, and-began to 
take a fhare in the public affairs of that country. _ 
Having planned the different pofts through the con- 
tinent of America, he was made poftmatfter-general 
for that country ; but asin the fubfequent difputes he 
took always the popular fide, he was afterwards remo- 
ved from that employment. In the year 1767, he 
was examined before the houfe of commons concern- 
ing the ftamp-a€t. In 1773, having been appoint- 
ed agent for the province of Penfylvania, he came over 
to England at the time when the difputes between 
Great Britain and America were on the point of co- 
ming to extremities ; when he attracted the public at- 
tention by a letter on the duel betwixt Mr Whatley 
and Mr Temple concerning the publication of gover- 
nor Hutchinfon’s letters. On the 29th January next 
year, he was examined before the privy-council on 
a petition he had prefented long before as agent for 
Maffachufets Bay againft Mr Hutchinfon: but this 


petition being difagreeable to miniftry, was precipi-_ 


tately rejected, and Dr Franklin was foon after remo- 
ved from his office of- poftmafter-general for America. 
He was now looked upon by government with fuch a 
jealous eye, that fome thoughts were entertained of 
having him arrefted as a fomenter of rebellion. The 
Door, however, being on his guard, departed for 
America in the beginning of the year 1775 with fuch 
privacy, that he had left England before it was fuf- 
pected that he entertained any defign of quitting it. 
Being named one of the delegates to the continental 
congrefs, he had a principal fhare in bringing about the 
revolution and declaration of independency on the part 
of the colonies. In 1776 he was deputed by congrefs 
to Canada, to negociate with the people in that coun- 
try, and to perfuade them to throw off the Britifh 
yoke ; but the Canadians had been fo much difguited 
with the hot-headed zeal of the New Englanders, who 
rad burnt fome of their chapels, that they refufed to 
liften to the propofals, though enforced by all the ar- 
gumients Dr Franklin could make ufe of. On his re- 
turn to Philadelphia, congrefs, fenfible how much he 
was efteemed in France, fent him thither to put a fi- 
nifhing hand to the private negociations of Mr Silas 
Deane ; and this important commiflion was readily ac- 
cepted by the Doétor, though then: in the 71f year 
of his age. The event is well known; a treaty of 
alliance and commerce was figned between France and 
America; and M. le Roi afferts, that the Doétor had 
a great fhare in the tranfaction, by ftrongly advifing 
IM. Maurepas not to lofe a fingle moment, if he wifhed 
to fecure the friendfhip of America, and to detach it 
from the mother-country. He likewife informs: us, 
that no man could be more rejoiced than Dr Franklin 
was on the day that the Britifh ambaffador, Lord Stor- 
mont, quitted Paris on account of the rupture betwixt 
the two.nations.. In 1777 he was regularly appointed 


plenipotentiary from Congrefs to the French court 3. 


but obtained leave of difmiffion.in 1780. Having at 
laft feen the full accomplifhment of his wifhes: by the 
conclufion of the peace in 1783, which gave indepen- 
dency to America, he became defirous of revifiting his 
native country. He therefore requefted to be recalled 5 
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and, after repeated folicitations, Mr Jefferfon was ap- Franklin 
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jointed in his room. On the arrival of his fucceffor, 
fe repaired to Havre de Grace, and crofling the Channel, 
landed at Newport in the Ifle of Wight ; and, after a 
favourable paflage, arrived fafe at Philadelphia in the 
month of September 1785. He was reteived amidft the 
acclamations of a vaft multitude who flocked from all 
parts to fee him, and who conducted him in triumph to 
his own houfe. Ina few-days he was vilited by. rhe mem-~ 
bers of the congrefs and the principal inhabitants of Phi- 
ladelphia.. He was afterwards twice chofen prefident of 
the aflembly of Philadelphia; but his increafing infir- 
mities obliged him to afk permiffion to retire, and to 
{pend the remainder of his life in tranquillity ; which 
was granted. 

During the greateft part of his lifetime the Doctor 
had been very healthy. In the year 1735, indeed, he was 
attacked by a pleurify, which ended in a fuppuration 
of the left lobe of the lungs, fo that he was almoft 
fuffocated by the quantity of matter thrown up. But 
from this, as well as from another attack of the 
fame kind afterwards, he recovered: fo completely, that. 
his breathing was not affected afterwards in the leatt. 
As he advanced in years, however, he became fubject 
to fits of the gout, to which in the year 1782 a ne- 
phritic colic was fuperadded. From this time he be- 
came fubje@ to the ftone as well as the gout, and for 
the laft twelve months of his life thefe complaints almoft 
entirely confined him to his bed. Notwith{tanding his 
diftrefled fituation, however, neither his mental abili-. 
ties nor his natural cheerfulnefs ever forfook him. His 
memory was very tenacious to the very lait; and he 
feemed to be an exception to the general rule, that at 
a certain period of life the organs-which are fub{ervient 
to memory become callous ; a remarkable inftance of 
which is, that he learned: to fpeak French after he 
had attained the age of 70. About 16 days before 
his death, he.was feized with a feverifh diforder ; 
which, about the third or fourth day, was attended 
with a pain in the left breaft. This became at laft 
very acute, and was accompanied with a cough and 
laborious breathing. ‘Thus he continued for five days, 
when the painful fymptoms ceafed at once, and his. 
family began to flatter, themfelves with hopes of his’. 
recovery. But a new impofthume had now taken’, 
place in the lungs which: fuddenly breaking as the’. 
others had done, he was unable to expeétorate the 
matter fully. Hence an oppreffion of the organs. 


of refpiration and a lethargic difpofition came on ; 


which gradually increafing, he expired on the 17th of 

April 1790, about 11 at night.—He left one fon, 

governor William Franklin, a zealous lovalilt, .who'. 
now refides at: London; and a daughter, married to’, 
Mr William Bache merchant in Philadelphia. This: 
lady was his greateft favourite, and waited upon him’. 
during his laft illnefs. ‘Three days before he died, he 

begged that his bed might be made, that he might die. 
in a decent manner; to which Mrs Bache anfwered,-. 
that fhe hoped he would:recover and live many years: 
longer: but he replied,“ Lhope not? 

With regard to the charaéter of Dr Franklin, he was 
faid to be fententious.but not.fluent.in fociety; rather in-: 
clined to liften than to talk ; an informing rather than a. 
pleafing companion ; very impatient, however, of inter- 
ruption; fo thathe would frequently mention the cultom 
af og of 
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“Franks 


»Frafer- 
burgh, 


“greater antiquity than the former. 
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of the Indians, who keep filence for fome time before 
they anfwer aqueftion which they have heard with at- 
tention, With regard to religion, he was a firs be- 
liever in the Scriptures; and his fentiments on death 


may be gathered from a letter written about 35 years 
-ago to Mifs Hubbard on the death of her father-in-law 


Mr John Franklin. ‘¢ We are fpirits (fays he): ‘That 
bodies fhould be lent us while they can afford us plea- 
fure, affit us in acquiring knowledge, or doing, good 
to our fellow creatures, isa kind and benevolent act of 


“God. When they become unfit for thefe purpofes, 


and afford us’ pain inftead of pleafure; inftead of an aid 
they become an incumbrance; and anfwer none of the 


| intentions for which they were given: it is then equally 


kind and benevolent, that a way is provided by which we 


may get rid of them. Death is that way.--Our friend 


and we are invited abroad on a party of pleafure that 
is to lat for ever. His carriage was firlt ready, and 


he is gone before us; we could not all conveniently 


flart together ; and why fhould you and I be grieved 
at this, fince we are foon to follow, and know where 
to find him??? The Doétor was author of many tracts 
on electricity, and other branches of natural philofophy, 


-as well as on politics and mifcellaneous fubjects. 


FRANKS, Francs, Franxis, or Franquts, a 
name which the Turks, Arabs, Greeks, &c. give to 
all the people of the weftern parts of Europe. The 
appellation is commonly fuppofed to have had its rife 
in Afia, at the time of the croifades; when the French 
made the moft confiderable figure among the croiffces : 


-from which time the Turks, Saracens, Greeks, Abyf- 


finians, &c. ufed it as a common term for all the Chri- 
fiians of Europe; and called Europe itfelf Frankiftan. 


The Arabs and Mahometans, fays M. d’Herbelot, ap- 


ply the term Franks not only to the French (to whom 
the name originally belonged), but alfo to the Latins 
and Europeans in general. : 

But F. Goar, in his notes on Condinus, cap. 5. n. 43. 
furnifhes another origin of the appellation Franks, of 
He obferves, that 
the Greeks at firft confined the name to the Franci, 


g.e. the German nations, who had fettled themfelves 


in France or Gaul; but afterwards they gave the fame 
name to the Apulians and Calabrians, after they had 
been conquered by the Normans; and at length the 


-name was farther extended to all the Latins. 


In this fenfe is the word ufed by feveral Greek wri- 


ters; as Comnenus, &c. who, to diftinguith the French, 


call them the weflern Franks. Du Cange adds, that 
about the time of Charlemagne, they diftinguifhed 
eaflern France, weftern France, Latin or Roman 
France, and German France, which was the ancient 
France, afterwards called Franconia. 

FRASCATT, or Frescati. See Frescati. 

FRASERSLURGH, a {mall fea port town in the 
county of Aberdeen, fituated in a cheap and pepulous 
country, on the point of land called Aimaird’s Head, 


-which is the fouthern extremity of the Murray firth. 
-Jt bas a fmall good harbour, made and kept up ata 


confiderable expence by the proprietor and the town, 


-and. well adapted for building of {mall veffels. Ac- 


cording to the tides there are 11 to 15. feet water 


-within the harbour, and 20 feet immediately without 


at fpring-tides: without is a‘tolerable road for fhip- 


_ping, ina bay nearly a league im length and: half.a 
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land. 
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league in depth, with good anchorage in a fandy bot- 
tom. Veflels of about 200 tons burden enter the har- 
bour at prefent. Fraferfburgh contains about 1ooe 
inhabitants, and is well fituated for trade with the 
eaft coait of Europe. The town has lately advanced 
confiderably, and requires only encouragement to ren- 
der it a port of fome confequence on the coatft of Scot- 
At prefent it carries on a {mall trade to the 
ealt fea, feveral manufactories are forming in its neigh- 
bourhood, and the port is well adapted for building of 
{mall veffels. 

FRATERNAL, fomething belonging to the rela- 
tion of brother. 

Fratarnat Afedion is the love and attachment fub- 
fiting among, or due to one another by,. children of 
the fame family. 

Though all mankind fprung from the fame head, 
and are beund to cultivate a mutual good-will to each 
other; yet this duty is not fo obvious and ftriking as 
that which is incumbent on thofe who belong to the 
fame family. Nothing can approach nearer to felf-love 
than fraternal affeCtion: and there is but a fhort remove 
from our own cencerns and happinefs, totheirs who come 
from the fame ttock, andare partakers of the fame blood. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more horrible than difcord 
and animolity among members fo allied; and nothing 
fo beautiful as harmony and love. 

This relation is formed by nature, not by choice 
and though it has many things in common with, yet it 
is prior to, the obligations of friendfhip: confequently 
nature and reafon diétate that there fhould be a pecu- 
liar affection between brethren. We are not obliged, 
however, to make a brother or fifter an intimate or 
bofom friend in preference to one who is not akin. 
Diverfity of temper, and want of fuitable qualifica- 
tions, may render it unfafe andimproper. But where 
friendfhip and fraternity meet in the fame perfons, {uch 
a conjunction adds a luftre to the relation. 

Among brethren, an hearty benevolence, an ardent 
concern for each other’s welfare, a readinefs to ferve 
and promote it, are the peculiar offices of this relation; 
and though friends are to have their fhare, yet the 
claim of kindred is firft and ordinarily ftrongeft. ** Ne- 
ceflaria prefidia vite debentur iis maxime (fays Ci- 
cero), quos ante dixi(i. ¢. propinquis); vita autem, vic- 
tufque communis, concilia, fermones, &c. -in amicitiis 
vigent maxime.”’ De Officiis. 

FRATERNITY, sroruernoon, ‘the ’rélation or 
union of brothers, friends, partners, affociates, &c. 

Fraternity, inacivil fenfe, is ufed for a guild, 
affociation, or fociety of perfons, united into a body, 
for fome common intereft or advantage. Sec Com- 
pany and Guicp. 

FRATERNITY, in the Roman Cetholic countries, fig- 
nifies a fociety for the improvement of devotion. Of 
thefe there are feveral forts; as, 1. The fraternity of 
the rofary, founded by St Dominic. It is divided in- 
to two branches, called the common rofary, and the per- 
petual-rofary; the former of whom are obliged to con- 
fefs and communicate every firft Sunday in the month, 
-and the latter to repeat the rofary continually. 2: The 
fraternity of the feapulary, whom the bleffed Virgin, 
according to the fabbatine bull of pope John XXII. 
has promifed to:deltver out of hell the tirlt Synday af- 
ter their death. 3. The fraternity of St Francis’s: gir- 
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Fratres 


Fratricelli. 
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dle are clothed with a fack of a grey colour, which 
they tie with a cord; and in proceffions walk bare- 
footed, carrying in their hands a wooden crofs. 4. That 
of St Auftin’s leathern girdle, comprehends a great 
many devotees. Italy, Spain, and Portugal, are the 
countries where one fees the greateft number of thefe 
fraternities, fome of which aflume the name of arch- 
Sraternities. Pope Clement VII. inftituted the arch- 
fraternity of charity, which diftributes bread every 
Sunday among the poor, and gives portions to 40 
poor girls on the feaft of St Jerom their patron. The 
fraternity of death, buries fuch dead as are abandoned 
by their relations, and caufes maffes to be celebrated 
for them. 

FRATRES arvares. See Arvaues. 

FRATRIAGE, the partition among brothers, or 
coheirs, coming to the fame inheritance or fucceffion. 

FRATRICELLI, in ecclefiaftical hiftory, an en- 
thufiaftic fe of Francifcans, which rofe in Italy, and 
particularly in the marquifate of Ancona, about the 
year 1294. The word is an Italian diminutive, figni- 
fying fratercul, or * little brothers ;”? and was here 
ufed as a term of derifion, as they were moft of them 
apoitate monks, whom the Italians call fratelli, or fra- 
triceli. Yor this reafon the term fratricelli, as a nick- 
‘ame, was given to many other feéts, as the Catha- 
rifts, the Waldenfes, &c. however different in their 
opinions and in their condu&. sBut this denomination 


“. applied to the auftere part of the Francifcans was con- 


fidered as honourable. See Franciscans. 

The founders were P. Maurato, and P. de Foffom- 
broni,.who having obtained of pope Celeftin V. a per- 
miffion to live in folitude, after the manner of her- 
mits, and to obferve the rule of St Francis in all its ri- 
gour, feveral-idle vagabond monks joined them, who, 
living after their own fancies, and making all perfec- 
tion to confit in poverty, were foon condemned. by 
pope Boniface VIEI. and his fucceffor, and the inquifi- 
tors ordered to proceed againft them as heretics: which 
commiffion they executed with their ufual barbarity. 
Upon this, retiring into Sicily, Peter John Oliva de 


Serignan had no fooner publifhed his Comment on the. 


AApocalypfe, than they adopted his. errors. They 
held the Romifh church to be Babylon, and propofed 
to eftablith another far more perfe€&t one: they main- 
tained, that the rule of St Francis was the evangelical 
rule obferved by Jefus Chrift and his apoftles. They 
foretold the reformation. of the church, and the refto- 
ration of the true gofpel of Chrilt, by the genuine fol- 
lowers of St Francis, and declared their affent to al- 
moft all the doctrines which were publifhed under the 
name of the abbot Joachim, in the * Introdu@tion to the 
everlafting Gofpel,”’ a book publifhed in 1250, and ex- 
plained by ene of the fpiritual friars whofe name was 
Gerhard. Among other enormities inculcated. in this 
book, it is pretended that St Francis was the angel 
mentioned in Rev. xiv. 6. and had promulgated to the 
world the true and everlafling gofpel of God ; that the 
gofpel of Chrift was to be abrogated in 1260, and to 
give place to this new and everlafting gofpel, which 
was to be fubftituted in its room} and that the mini- 
fters of this great reformation were to be humble and 
bare-footed friars, deftitute of all worldly employ- 
ments. Some fay they even elected a pope of their 
eburch 5, at leait they appointed a general, with fupe- 
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riors, and built monafteries, &c. Befide the opinions 
of Oliva, they held, that the facraments of the church 
were invalid ; becaufe thofe who adminiftered them, 
had no longer any power or jurifdiGion. ‘They were 
condemned afrefh by pope John XXII. in confequence 
of whofe cruelty they regarded him as the true anti- 
chrift ; but feveral of them returning into Germany, 
were fheltered by Lewis, duke of Bavaria, the em- 
peror. 

There are authentic records, from which it appears, 
that no lefs than 2000 perfons were burnt by the inqui- 
fition, from the year 1318 to the time of Innocent VI. 
for their inflexible attachment to the poverty of Sr 
Francis. The feverities againft them were again revived 
towards the clofe of the 15th century by pope Nico- 
las V. and his fucceffors. However, all the perfecu- 
tions which this fe@ endured were not fufficient to ex- 
tinguifh it; for it fubfifted until the times of the refor- 
mation in Germany, when its remaining votaries adopt- 
ed the caufe and embraced the doétrine and difcipline 
of Luther. And this has led Popifl writers to charge 
the Fratricelli with many enormities, fome of which are 
recounted by M. Bayle, art. Fratricelli. 

he Fratricelli had divers other denominations: they. 
were called fratricelli, according to fome, becaufe they 
lived in community, in imitation of the primitive Chr- 
ftians, or rather through the humility of the founder of 
the Francifcan order, to which the Fratricelli originally 
belonged ; dulcini, from one of their doors ; Bizochi, 
Beguins, and Beghardi. 

FRATRICIDE, the crime of murdering one’s bro- 
ther. See Parricrpz. 

FRAUD, in law, fignifies deceit in grants, or 
conveyances of lands, &c. or in bargains and fales of 
goods, &c. to the damage of another perfon. 

A fraudulent conveyance of lands or goods to de- 
ceive creditors, as to creditors is void in law. Anda 
fraudulent conveyance in order to defraud purchafers, 
is alfo to fuch purchafers void; and the perfons ju‘ti- 
fying or putting off fuch grants as good, fhall forfeit a 
year’s value of the lands, and the full value of the 
goods and chattels, and likewife fhall be imprifoned. 
See CHEATING. 

FRAUSTADT, a town of Silefia, on the fron- 
tiers of Poland, remarkable for a battle gained by the 
Swedes over the Saxons in 1706. E. Long. 15. 50. 
N. Lat. 51. 45. j 

FRAXINELLA, in botany. See Dicramnus. 
——It is remarkable of this odorous plant, that,. when 
in full blofflom, the air which furrounds it ina ftill 
night, may be inflamed by the approach of a lighted 
candle. Dr Watfon doubts whether this infammabi- 
lity proceeds from an inflammable air which is exhaled, 
by the plant, or from fome of the finer parts of the 
effential oil of the plant being diffolved in the common. 
atmofpherical air. ‘he latter is. the molt probable 
fuppofition ; for were it the pure inflammable air, as 
Mr Cavallo obferves, it would, on account of its {mall 
{pecific gravity, leave the plant as foon as it was pro- 
duced. Common air acquires the property of becoming 
inflammable, by being tran{mitted through feveral ef- 
fential oils. 

FRAXINUS, the Asa : A genus of the dicecia or- 
der, belonging to the polygamia clafs of plants; and. 
in the. natural method ranking under the 44th order, 
Sepiaria,. 
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Sepiarie. There is no hermaphrodite calyx, or it is 


quadripartite ; and there is,either no corolla, or it is. 


tetrapetalous: there are two ftamina; one piftil; one 
-lanceclated feed ; and the piftil of the female is lanceo- 
lated. There are fix fpecies ; of which the moft ufe- 


~ ful is the common afh, which is fo well known, that it 


needs no defcription. If a wood of thefe trees is right- 


dy managed, it will turn greatly to the advantage of 


the owner: for, by the underwood, which will be 
fit to cut every eight .or ten years, there will be a 
continual income, more than fuflicient to pay the rent 
of the ground and all other charges; and ftill there 
will be a ftock preferved for timber, which in a few 
years will be worth 40s. or sos. per tree. This tree 
flourifhes beft in groves, but grows very well in rich 
foil in open fields, It bearstranfplanting and lopping. 
In the north of Lancafhire they lop the tops of thefe 
trees to feed the cattle in autumn when the grafs 
is on the decline; the cattle peeling off the bark as 
food. The wood hath the fingular property of being 
nearly as good when young as when old. It is hard 
and tough, and is much ufed to make the tools em- 
ployed in hufbandry. ‘The afhes of the wood afford 
very good potafh. ‘The bark is ufed in tanning calf- 
fkin. A flight infufion of it appears of a pale yel- 
lowifh colour when viewed betwixt the eye and the 
lizht ; but when looked down upon, or placed. be- 
twixt the eye and an opake objet, appears blue. This 
bluenefs is deftroyed by the addition of an acid, but 
recovered by alkalies. ‘The feeds are acrid and bitter. 
In the church-yard of Lochaber in Scotland, Dr Wal- 
ker meafured the trunk of a dead afh-tree, which at five 
feet from the furface of the ground was 58 feet in cir- 
cumference.— Horfes, cows, fheep, and goats eat it ; 
bat ic fpoils the milk of cows, fo that it fhould not be 
planted in dairy farms. 

FRAY literally fignifies to fret; as cloth or ftuff 
does by rubbing, or over-much wearing. 

Among hunters a deer is faid to fray his head, when 
he rubs it againft a tree, to caufe the fkins of his new 
horns to come off. 

FREA, or Friceca, the wife of Odin, was, nex‘ 
to him, the moft revered divinity among the Heathen 
Saxons,, Danes, and other northern nations. As Odin 
was believed to be the father, Frea was efteemed the 
mother of all the other gods. In the moft ancient 
times, Frea was the fame with the goddefs Herthus, 
or Earth, who was fo devoutly worfhipped by the 
Angli and other German nations. But when Odin, 
the conqueror of the north, ufurped the honours due 
only to the true Odin, his wife Frea ufurped thofe 
which had been formerly paid to mother Earth. She 
was worfhipped as the goddefs of love and pleafure, 
who beftowed on her votaries a variety of delights, 
particularly happy marriages and eafy child-births. To 
Frea the fixth day of the week was confecrated, which 
ftill bears her name. 

FREAM, a name given by farmers to ploughed 
lands worn out of heart, and laid fallow tillit recover. 

FREATS, or Freirs, a term ufed in Scotland for 
ill omens, and fometimes denoting accidents fuperna- 
turally unlucky. King James V1. in his Demonologie, 
MS. pen. Edit. B. 1. ch. UII. p. 13. “ But I pray 
you forget not likeways to tell what are the Devill’s 
rudimentis? E, His rudimentis I call firft ig general 
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all that quhilk ‘is ealled vulgairelie the virtu ef Freckles 


fon”? 
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woode, herbe, and ftaine; quhilk is ufed by unlaw- 


full charmis without natural caufis. As lykeways all Frede: ick. 


kynd of prattiques, freitis, or uther lyk extraordinair ac- 
tions, qubilk cannot abyde the trew twiche of naturall rai- 
It occurs again im the fame fenfe in p. 14. marg. 
nite; and in p. 41. {peaking of Sorcerers; “ And in 
generall that naime was gevin thaime for ufing of fic 
chairmis and /reitis, as that craft teachis thaime.”’ 
FRECKLES, tenricines, fpots of a yellowith 
colour, of the bignefs of a lentile-feed, {cattered over 


the face, neck, and hands. Freckles are either natural, : 


or proceeding accidentally from the jaundice or the 
action of the fun upon the part. 
change of the weather, will often caufe the fkin to ap- 
pear of a darker colour than natural; and thereby pro- 
duce what is called tan, /unburn, and morphew, which. 
feem to differ only in degree; and ufually difappear in 
winter. 

Perfons of a fine complexion, and fuch whofe hair is 
red, are the moft fubject to freckles, efpecially in thofe 
parts which they expofe to the air. 

To remove freckles, put juice of lemons in a glafs- 
vial, and, mixing it with fugar and borax finely pow- 
dered, let it digeft eight days, and then ufe it. Hom- 
berg propofes bullock’s gall mixed with alum, and, af- 
ter the alum has precipitated, expofed three or four 
months to the fun in a clofe vial, as one of the beft re- 
medies known for the removing of freckles. 

IREDBERG, a rich, ftrong, and fine town of 
Germany, in Mifnia, remarkable for its mines, and for 
being the burying place of the princes of the houfe of 
Saxony. It is a delightful place, feated on the river 
Multa. E. Long. 13. 40. N. Lat. 51. 2. . 

FREDERICA, a town of North America, in 
Georgia, feated at the mouth of the river Alatamaha, 
lately built and fortified by general Oglethorpe. 
ifland it ftands upon is called S¢ Simons’s; and is about 
13 miles in length, and 4 in breadth. W. Long. 81. 
Ros ING Late so, 


FREDERICK II. the Great, of Pruffia, one of 


the greateft warriors the prefent age has produced, was 
the fon of Frederick- William then hereditary prince 


of Brandenburg, and Maria Dorothea. a princefs of | 


the houfe of Brunfwick. He was born in 1712, the 
year before his father Frederick I. mounted the throne 
of Pruffia. 
of literature, that he regarded nothing but what rela- 
ted to the military art; and moit of his generals, what- 
ever their merits in their owa line might be, f{cearce knew 
low to fign their names. So great indeed was the ig- 
norance of the monarch himfelf, that he banifhed from. 
his dominions a philofopher of the name of Wo/f, mere- 
ly becaufe he maintained the doétrine of pre-eftablifhed: 
harmony; upon whicha theologian named Lange afferted,. 
that on fuch principles his majefty’s grenadiers were: 
not culpable when they deferted, it being only the ne- 
ceffary confequence of the impulfe their machine had: 
received from their Creator. His fon was of a difpo- 
fition the very reverfe of his father. Being put from 


his birth under the care of Val de Recoule a French. 


lady of great merit and underftanding, he acquired, in- 
his early years, not only a tafte for literature in ge- 


neral, but a predilection for the French language,. 


which was. not obliterated throughout his whole life.. 
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The latter was fo far from being a patron. 
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It ts not to be fuppofed that a prince of the difpofi- 
‘tion above mentioned, would fuffer his fon to be long 
engaged in literary purfuits. At feven years of age, 
young Frederick was taken out of the hands of Madame 
de Recoule, and put under the care of military tutors. 
General Count:de Finkeftein, an old warrior, was ap- 

ointed his governor; his f{ub-governor was Colonel de 
‘Kalkftein, an officer renowned for his courage and ex- 
-perience ; he was taught mathematics and fortification 
‘by Major Senning; Han de Jendun, a Frenchman, in- 
“ftru@ted him in other branches of knowledge; and a 
-cadet of the name of Kenze/, taught him-his exercife. 
At eight years of age he was furnifhed with a fmall 
-arfenal flored:with all forts of arms proportioned to his 
-age and ftrength, of which his father left him abfolute 
-matter. In a fhort time he was named captain and 
-chief of the corps of cadets; and the young prince per- 
‘formed every day, in miniature, with his little fol- 
-diers, all the evolutions with which his father exer- 
scifed his giants. At laft he received the command of 
a company in-his father’s regiment famous throughout 
all Europe, ‘and which was compofed of men of whom 
adcarce one was fhort of -feven French feet. 

Born, however, with a taite for the arts, he devoted 
‘to their cultivation every moment he could efcape the 
vigilance of his guardians. He was more particularly 
fond of poetry and mufic, and » hen he could find a mo- 
ament’s leifure, he read French authors, or played on the 
flute; but his father, as often as he furprifed him playing 
or reading, broke his flute and threw his books into 
the fire. 
treatment, and having a great defire to vifit Germany, 
England, France, and Italy, defired permiffion to tra- 
wel. This, however, his father would not allow, but 


‘permitted him to accompany him(elf in the little jour- 
meys he made from time to time into Germany ; and,. 
in 1728, took bim to Drefden to fee the king of Po- 


land. By thefe little expeditions the defire of the 
prince to vifit other countries was only the more in- 
flamed, fo that at lalt he formed a defign of fetting 
out without his father’s knowledge. The defign was 
intrufted to two of the prince’s young friends named 
Kat and Keit ; money was borrowed for the occafion, 
vand the day of their departure fixed, when unluckily 
the whole proje@ was difcovered. The old king, im- 
placable in his refentment, and confidering his fon as 
a deferter, determined to put him todeath. He was 
fhut up in the fortrefs of Cuftrin; and it was with the 
utmoft difficulty that the count de Seckendorf, fent 
for the purpofe by the emperor Charles VI. was able 


to alter the king’s refolution. Certain ‘vengeance, 


- however, was determined on both the intended affo- 


ciates in Frederick’s journey. eit efcaped the’ dan- 
ger by flying into Holland; but Ket had not that 
good fortune. The king firft. directed that he fhould 
be tried by a court-martial; but as they, contrary to 
his expectation, only fentenced the criminal to per- 
petual imprifonment, the revengeful monarch by an 
unheard of exercife of the royal prerogative capfed 
him to be ‘beheaded. ‘The execution was performed 
‘under the windows of the prince royal, whofe head 
avas held towards the f{caffold by four grenadiers; but 
no fooner did he approach the window and fee his 
friend in the hands of the executioner, than he ftretch- 
4d out his arms towards him, crying .out *‘ Kat! 
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The prince. chagrined at fuch injurious - 
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Kat!” and inflantly fainted away. 

mainder of his life he confidered capital punifhments with 
a great degree of horrer, and they were rare through- 
out the Prufiian dominions while he continued to 
reign. When the emperor had fucceeded in preventing 
the execution of Frederick, the king remarked, that 
«* Auftria would one day fee what a ferpent fhe had 
nourifhed in her bofom.”” The royal prifcner remain- 
ed a year at Culirin; during which time his father 
wifhed that he fhould learn the maxims of government 
and finance. For this purpofe M. de Munchow, pre- 
fident of the chamber of domains and finances, was 
ordered to make him afflift at all their aflemblies, to 
confider him as a fimple counfellor, to treat him as 
fuch, and make him work like others. ‘The young 
counfellor, however, though he aflifted at their meet- 
ings, did not trouble himfelt with reading aéts or 
copying decrees, Iinflead of this, he amufed himfelf 
fometimes with reading French pamphlets, and at 
others with drawing caricaturas of the prefident or 
members of the aflembly. M. Munchow himfelf was 
likewife very favourable to the prince at this time, by 
furnifhing him books and other articles of amufement, 
notwithitanding the exprefs prohibition of his father: 
though in this he certainly ran a great rifk ; for the 


old king, who fet but a very light value on human life, - 


would undoubtedly have put him to death had he received 
intelligence of his complaifance. 
Frederick, after pafling the time above mentioned 


in confinement, was recalled to Berlin, on pretence - 


of being prefent at the celebration of his eldelt fifter’s 
marriage with the hereditary prince of Bareith; but 
the true reafon was, that the king had now prepared a 
match for the prince himfelf. ‘his was the princefs 
Elizabeth Chrittina of Brunfwick, niece to the em- 
preis. Frederick, who was not only totally indiffe- 
rent to the fair fex in general, but particularly pre- 
judiced againtt this princefs, made fome objections 5 
his father, however, overcame all obftacles with ‘+ his 
ufual arguments (fays-the author of the life of Frede- 
rick), viz. his cane, and a few kicks ”’ 

‘The coldnefs which Frederick at this time fhowed for 
the fair {ex, appears not to have been naturals for as early 
as the year 1723, though then only in the t)th year 
of his age, he is faid to have fallen in love with the 
princefs Anne, daughter of George Il. Even at this 
early period he entered into vows to refufe every other 
but her for his confort ; nor were thefe ever broken, as 
far as depended on himfelf. The marriage perhaps 
would have taken place, had it not been for fome dif- 
ferences which arofe between the courts of Pruffia and 
Hanover about a few acres of meadow-land, and two 
or three Hanoverians enlitted by the Pruffian: reeruit= 
ers. It is fuppofed alfo, that it was intended at one 
time to marry him to Maria Therefa of Auttria; but, 
as in that cale it would have been neceffary to change 
his religion, Frederick derived from thence a plaufible 
pretence for refuling the match. ‘The princefs whom 
he efpoufed had a large fhare of beauty ; and, what was 
{till better,.an excellent heart: but Frederick is faid 
to have fuffered fo much in his former amours, that 
certain natural and unfurmountable impediments: re+ 
mained to the completing of his marriage with any 
woman. Scarcely therefore was he in bed with his 
young {poufe, when a cry of Mire! was raifed by his 

friends. 


During the re- Frederick. 
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Frederick. friends. Frederick got up to fee where the eonflagra- 


tion was: but finding it to bea falfe alarm, he fent 
meflengers to compofe the princefs ; but neither that 
night, nor any other, did he think proper to difturb 
her reft. 

On occafion of this marriage, Frederick receiyed 
from his father the county of Rupin. He refided in 
the capital of this county, named alfo Rupin, for fome 
time; but afterwards chofe Rheiafberg for his place 
of abode. ‘This is a little town built in the fands, on 
the confines of Mecklenburg, and at that time con- 
taining only 1ooo inhabitants; but it was foon greatly 
improved by Frederick. Having put over the great 


’ gate of the cattle, however, the following infcription, 


Ereperico LRanQquiLiiTaTem Covent, his father 
was dilpleafed with it, and therefore hurried him from 
his peaceful retreat into the noife and tumult of war. 
At this time the fucceffion to the crown of Poland 
had kindled a general war throughout Europe, and 
the king of Pruffia was to fend 10,000 auxiliaries 
to the imperial army, then commanded by prince Eu- 
gene. The king conducted his troops in perfon, 
and refolved to.take this opportunity of giving his fon 
an idea of war. At this time, however, he learnt but 
little ; and only faw, as he himfelf expreffes it, the tha- 
dow of the great Eugene. ‘That confummate general, 
neverthelefs,, did not overlook his merit; but predicted 
that he would one day be a great captain. Frederick 
having gone to reconnoitre the lines at Philipfburg, in 
his return through a very open wood, was expofed to 
the cannon of the lines, which thundered inceffantly. 
The balls broke a number of branches on every fide 
of him: notwithflanding which, he never caufed his 
horfe move quicker ; nor did his hand which held the 
bridle ever alter its motion even for a moment. He 
continued to converfe quietly with the generals who 
attended him, and never fhowed the fmalleft ign of 
apprehenfion. Being one night at fupper with field- 
marfhal Grumkow, the converfation turned on the 
young prince Eugene who dieg on the Rhine; and 
lie was afked- whether that prince would ever have be- 
come a great man? Frederick decided in the negative, 
on account of young Eugene’s not having known at 
any period of his life how to choofe a friend who dared 
to tell him the truth. 
During this campaign the health of the old 
king was fo much impaired, that he was obliged 
to leave the army ; and Frederick, on his return, was 
for fome time intrufed with figning all the orders 
in his father’s name. On the king’s recovery the 
prince was fent to Stetten, under the care of the prince 
of Deffau,. that he might fee the fortifications of that 
town. He was afterwards permitted to go to Konig- 
fberg to fee the unfortunate Staniflaus, who had'ta- 


Ken refuge in that place, and who was no lefs remark-: 


able for his philofophy and conftancy than for his. 


misfortunes, With him Frederick remained for fome 
weeks, and contraéted:a friendfhip which was not dif- 


folved but by the death of Staniflaus. At laft he was: 


allowed to. return to his peaceful manfion at RKhein- 
foerg, where he remained till the death of his father. 
In this place his time was occupied alternately by the 
ftudy of the feiences, the cultivation of the arts, and 
the pleafures of friendfhip. Philofophy, hiftory, poli- 
tics; the military art, poetry and mufic, agreeably fuc- 
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ceeded each other, and had each its ftatediperiod. The Frederick; 
yee 


prince paffed the greateft part of the day in his library ; 
and the remainder in the fociety of a felet company 
of agreeable and learned men. The principal of thefe 
were Chafot, a French officer; Kayferling, a gentle- 
man of Courland, on whom the prince beltowed the 
name of Ce/farion; Jordan, a French refugee; and. 
Knobelfdorf, direétor of the buildings and gardens; but 
who could converfe on all the arts of defigning with as» 
much tafte as judgement.—In thefe meetings, gaiety. 
generally prefided ; there were generals to fpeak of: 
war, muficians to form concerts, and excellent paint- 
ers to decorate the apartments. Whilft Knobelfdorf 
was executing landfcapes and laying out the gardens, 
Pefne was imortalizing himfelf by his cielings, and du: 
Buiffon by his pictures of flowers. The two Grauns 
compofed excellent mufic, or dire&ted the orcheftra 5. 
and Benda, one of the firft violins of Europe, accom- 
panied the prince who played extremely well on the 
fluie. The morning was ufually dedicated to ftudy . 
gaiety and agreeable converfation prevailed at every 
repait; and every evening there was a little concert. —- 
In this retreat Frederick conceived that ardent pafliom 
for military glory and the aggrandifement of his king- 
dom for which he became at laft fo remarkable; and here 
he is fuppofed to have formed the moft fublime and 
daring projects. He was fired with a defire of imitating 
the celebrated heroes of antiquity, of whom he read 
in the ancient authors, and for which he fet apart fome 
hours every day. Amongit the works which he read 
almoft every year, were Herodotus, Thucydides, Ke- 
nophon, Plutarch, Tacitus, Salluft, Livy, Quintus 
Curtius,, Cornelius Nepos, Valerius Maximus, Poly- 
bius, Cafar, Vegetius, &c. He never {poke but with 
enthufiafm of the great warriors of Greece and Rome; - 


and when feated on the throne, thought he could ne- ’ 


ver diftinguifh an able foldier in a. more honourable 
manner than by conferring on him a Roman furname. - 


Hence he diftinguifhed, by the name of Quintus Ici-- 


lius, M. Guichard who had written fome treatifes on the 
military art of the ancients; giving him at the fame 
time a free battalion. ‘This name of Qaintus Icilius 
was retained by M. Guichard as long as he lived. 


In his purfuit of glory Frederick found that it was - 


not improper to cultivate the friendfhip of celebrated: 


poets, philofophers, and others of the literary clafs 5 - 


for which purpofe he flattered, commended, and come - 
plimented all the moft celebrated: literati of Europe at 


that time. ‘* The. philofophers (fays the author of © 


his life) anfwered him asa mad lover writes to his mif- 
trefs.. They wrote to him that he was a-great poet, 


a great philofopher, the Solomon of the forth. All: 


thefe hyperboles were’ printed; and Solomon was not - 


forry for it, though he had too much underftanding to > 


believe in them. Wolf, Rollin, Gravefande, Mauper=- 


tuis, Algarotti, Voltaire, were honoured with his cor- - 


refpondence. The laft. efpecially, acceuftomed to offer : 
up incenfe to the idol of the day were it tran{ported } 
from the dunghil to the-altar, did not fail to-exalt as» 
the firft man of the univerfe; a prince who was in exs- 


peCtancy of the throne, and who affured him that he - 
was the greateft philofopher ofthe. age andthe firft « 


poet in the world.” 
That Frederick might keep up his chara&ter with « 
the literati, or perhaps from a-real predile€tion for Ins = 
, principles,.. 


*) 
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Frederick. principles, he patronifed the Apology of Wolf, and-had 


ee 


his principal treatifes tranflated into French. He even 
prevailed upon his father to relax a little in favour of 
that philofopher. A commiffion of reformed and Lu- 
theran theologians was appointed in 1736, to examine 
into the tenets of that unfortunate philofopher. Wolf 
was declared innocent, and a letter was fent to him at 
Marpourg containing an invitation to return; but the 
philofopher did not think proper to make his appear- 
ance till the year 1740, when his protector was feated 
on the throne. 

During his refidence at Rheinfberg, Frederick com- 
pofed his refutation cf the principles of Machiavel, un- 
der the title of _4nti- Machiavel ; of which he fent the 
manufcript to Voltaire to correét, and to get printed. 

The old king, now almoft worn out with infirmity, 
faw with regret the predilection his fon entertained for 
men of letters; and, in his peevifh fits, often threaten- 
ed the whole fociety with confinement in the fortrefs 
of Spandau. Thefe threats frequently occafioned a 
violent alarm among the joyous company at Rheinfberg, 
which it required all the eloquence of Frederick to 
quiet. Their apprehenfions on this account, however, 
were foon removed. At the commencement of the 
year 1740, the king’s diforder increafed to a great de- 
gree, and in the month of May his cafe became defpe- 
rate. He lived, however, till the 31ft of that month, 
when he expired, and left the throne to his fon Frede- 
rick JI. 

The acquifition of a kingdom did not abate Frede- 
rick’s paflion for literature, though to this he was now 
obliged to fuperadd the qualities and labours of a great 
king. A confideration of his tranfaCtions ini this charae- 
ter falls under the article Prussia, to which we refer: 
thefe, indeed, fo totally engroffled the remaining part of 
his life, that little more remains to be faid under this ar- 
ticle, than to relate fome anecdotes by which we may 
be in fome meafure able to trace the character of this 
great and fingular perfonage. : 

It has already been mentioned, that in the early part 
of his life, Frederick had conceived a great inclination 
to travel. This paffion feems not to have been extin- 
guifhed by the {plendor of his new fituation ; for ha- 
ving, foon after his acceflion, gone into Pruffia and Wett- 
phalia to réceive the homage of the inhabitants, he 
formed a refolution of proceeding incognito as far as 
Paris. Being difcovered at Strafbourg, however, he 
laid afide the defign of proceeding to Paris, and went 
to fee his ftates in Lower Germany. Here he wrote 
the celebrated Voltaire, that he fhould come incognito 
to vifit him at Bruffels; but being feized with an in- 
difpofition in the little palace of Meufe, two leagues 
from Cleves, he wrote again to that philofopher, in- 
forming him that he expected he fhould make the firft 
advances. The following curious account is given by 
him of his reception, &c. ‘* The only guard I found 
at the gate was one foldier. The privy-counfellor, 
Bambonet, was cooling his heels in the court : he had 
large ruffles of dirty linen; a hat full of holes; and an old 
magifterial peruke, one end of which defcended as low 
as his pockets, and the other {carcely reached his fhoul- 
der. I was conducted into his majefty’s apartment, 
where there was nothing but bare walls. I perceived 
in a cabinet, by the glimmering of a taper, a truckle 
bed, two feet and an half wide, on which lay a little 
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man muflled up in a night-gown of coarfe blue cloth, Frederick. | 
This was the king, in a ftrong perfpiration, and even ——~——# 
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trembling under a wretched blanket in a violent fit of 
the ague. I bowed to him; and began by feeling his 
pulfe, as if I had been his Grft phyfician. The fit over, 
he dreffed himfelf and fat down to table. Algarotti, 
Kayferling, Maupertuis, the. king’s minifter to the 
States General, and myfelf, were of the party ; where 
we converfed profoundly on the immortality of the foul, 
on liberty, and the androgynes of Plato.” 

This rigid economy, and contempt of every luxury 
with regard to his own perfon, was maintained by Fre- 
derick as long as he lived. The following account, ta- 
ken likewife from Voltaire, will give an idea of his man- 
ner of living. ** He rofe at five in the morning in 
fummer, and fix in winter. A lacquey came to light 
his fire, and drefs and fhave him; and indeed he almoft 
wholly dreffed himfelf. His room was not inelegant. 
A rich baluftrade of filver, ornamented with little cu- 
pids, feemed to enclofe an alcove bed, the curtains of 
which were vilible ; but behind them, inftead of a bed, 
there was a library: the king flept on a truckle bed 
with a flight mattrefs concealed behind a fereen. Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Julian, thofe apoftles of Stoicifm, 
did not fleep in a more homely manner. At feven his 
prime minifter arrived with a great bundle of papers un- 
der his arm. This prime minifter was no other than a 
clerk who had formerly been a foldier and valet de cham- 
bre. To him the fecretaries fent all their difpatches, and 
he brought extracts of them, to which the king. wrote 
an{wers in two words on the margin: and thus the af- 
fairs of the whole kingdom were expedited in an hour. 
‘Towards eleven the king put on his boots, reviewed 
his regiment of guards in the garden, and at the fame 
hour the colonels were following his example in their 
refpeCtive provinces. The princes his brothers, the 
general officers, and one or two chamberlains, dined at 
his table ; which was as good as it could be in a country 
where there is neither game, tolerable butcher’s meat, 
nor a pullet, and wherethe very wheat is brought from 
Magdebourg. After :. repaft he retired alone into 
his cabinet, where he made verfes till five or fix o’clock, 
Then came a young man named D’Arget, formerly 
fecretary to Valory the French envoy, who read to 
him. A little concert began at feven, in which the 
king played on the flute with as much {kill as the frit 
performer ; and pieces of his compofition were fre- 
quently executed. Supper was ferved in a little hall, 
the fingular and ftriking ornament of which was a 
picture the defign of which he had given to Pefne, one 
of our beft colourifts. It wasa fine pi@ture of Priapus. 
Thefe repafts were not in general the lefs philofephic 
on that account. Never did men converfe in any part 
of the world with fo much liberty refpeCting all the 
fuperftitions of mankind, and never were they treated 
with more pleafantry and contempt. God was refpe@- 
ed ; but none of thofe who had deceived men in his 
name were fpared. Neither women nor priefts ever 
entered the palace. Ina word, Frederick lived with- 
out a court, without counfel, and without religious 
worfhip.”’ 

As Frederick had efpoufed his princefs entirely con- 
trary to his inclination, it was imagined that on his ac- 
ceflion to the throne he would embrace the fopportuni- 
ty of fetting himfelf free from engagements fo difagree- 
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able to himfelf. T'he queen was not without fufpicions 
of this kind, infomuch that fhe was on the point of 
fainting away when he made his firft vift to her. To 
the furprife of all parties, however, he made her a very 
affe&tionate {peech, apologizing for his indifference, and 
inviting her to participate with him the throne of which 
fhe was fo worthy. Inthe firft year of his reign he 
reftored the academy of fciences at Berlin which had 
been founded in 1700; but he foon became difgufted 
with its members, whom he endeavoured at all times to 
ridicule rather than encourage. His war with the 
queen of Hungary, however, which took place almoft 
immediately after his acceflion, for fome time prevent- 
ed him from takifig fuch an active part in literary mat- 
ters as he was naturally inclined to do. After the 
peace, being at liberty to follow his inclination, 
he gave full fcope to his paffion for literature; and 
in the interval betwixt the conclufion of the firft war 
and beginning of that of 1756, he compofed molt of 
the works which are now afcribed to him. At this 
time he wrote his Hifory of my own Time, afterwards 
announced among his pofthumous works. In writing 
hiftory he acquired a tafte for hiftorians; and juflly gave 
the preference to the ancients, the moft celebrated of 
whofe works he perufed every year. Voltaire was his 
principal literary correfpondent, whom he invited to 
Afraid of lofing his liberty, however, 
that philofopher hefitated, excufed himfelf, and entered 
into pecuniary treaties, firft for himfelf, and afterwards 
for his miece Madam Dennis, whom he withed to ac- 
company him. At laft he was determined by feeing 
a poem from Frederick to M. D’ Arnaud, in which the 
latter was compared to the rifing, and Voltaire to the 
By this Voltaire was fo much piqued, 
that he fet out for Berlin without delay, and arrived 
there in June 1750. He was received in the moft 
magnificent and affeGtionate manner, and for fome time 
his fituation was very agreeable ; but the difputes and 
rivalfhip which took place betwixt him and Maupertuis 
foon threw every thing into confufion. In thefe the 
king interfered in fuch a manner as was certainly be- 
low his dignity ; and he often exercifed himfelf in ma- 
king a jeft of the other men of letters in a way exceed- 
ingly difgufting, and which induced many of them to 
léave him. The fquabbles with Voltaire were fome- 
times. very diverting ; an account of fome of which is 
given under the article Vo.tairz. They ended at 
laft in a final quarrel with that wit, and his departure 
from the kingdom. ‘The refilefs difpofition of Frede- 
rick fhowed itfelf after his departure, by his attempts 
to provoke the literati who remained at his court to 
quarrel with him as Voltaire had been accuitomed to 
do. But they were of too paffive a difpolition to gra- 
tify him in this refpect, choofing rather to fuffer the 
molt mortifying ftrokes of raillery, or to leave the king- 
dom altogether, than to contend with him. This 
proved fo uneafy to the king, that he one day exclaim- 
ed, ‘* Shall we have no more quarrels then??? The 
breaking out of the war in 1756, however, put a ftop 
to this diverfion, and afforded him as many enemies as 
he could wilh. The exploits he performed during the 
feven years which this unequal conteft lafled, are al- 
moft increcible * ; and it is amazing how the fortitude 
and refolution of any perfon could enable him to fuf- 
tain the difficulties which during this period he had 
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to encounter. 


This happened after the battle of Colin, when his af- 
fairs feemed altogether defperate, before they were re- 
trieved by the victory at Rofbach. At this time he 
wrote to his filter at Bareith, that he was on the point 
of putting an end to his own life; but as this refolu- 
tion did not extinguifh in him the love of glory, he 
wifhed to have it faid that he made verfes on the brink of 
the grave. With this view he wrote a long poetical 
epiftle to the marquis d’Argens,° in which he commu- 
nicated to him his defign, and bade him farewell. 
Happily, at laft, the king’s affairs took a better 
turn, and fuch defperate thoughts were laid afide. His 
conftitution, however, was irreparably injured by the 
exceflive fatigues he had fuftained. Soon after the 
conclufion of the peace, his body began to bend, and 
his head to incline to the right fide : by degrees he be- 
came very infirm; he was tormented with the gout, 
and fubject to frequent indigeflions. All his diitem- 
pers, however, were borne with invincible patience; and, 
till a very fhort time before his death, he never ceafed 
to attend his reviews, or vifit the different provinces of 
his dominions. He bas been known to review his 
troops, and gallop through all the ranks, as if he felt no 
‘pain, notwithflanding that an abfcefs which had bro- 
ken out upon him, and approached to a fuppuration, 
frequently, upon fuch occafions, touched the faddle. 
In Auguft 1785 he impaired his health {till farther by 
aflifting at a review, where he was expofed without even 
a cloak to a heavy rain for four or five hours. On his 
return to Potzdam he was feized with a fever; and, for 
the firft time, became unable to affift at the military ex- 
ercifes of Potzdam, which take place in September. 
His malady, however, did not prevent him from difa- 
ting the difpofition of thefe exercifes during the three 
days they laited, and he always gave the word in pre- 
fence of his generals and the foreigners of diftinGion 
then at Potzdam. About the end of autumn the fever 
left him, but was fucceeded by a violent cough; and 
he continued free from the gout which had ufually at- 
tacked him at this feafon. He was greatly weakened 
by the cough, which prevented him from fleeping ;. but 
this did not in the leaft interrupt him in the execution 
of bufinefs. Every morning, at four or five o’clock, 
he ordered the three cabinet fecretaries to enter his 
apartment, where he diated anfwers to their papers. 
It was not till after the difpatch of all his affairs that 
he faw a furgeon, or fometimes a phyfician, though he 
had a bad opinion of the phyficians in general, whom 
he confulted on his diftemper. In the evening he a- 
mufed himfelf from five to eight with fome of his fo- 
ciety ; and after that hour he paffed the remainder of 
the time before he went to reft, in hearing fome an- 
cient authors read to him; and thus he continued to 
employ himfelf till the very day before he died. On 
the 17th and 18th of May 1786, he was unable to af- 
filt at the ordinary reviews, but {till he hoped to be 
prefent at thofe of Silefia. He feveral times attempt- 
ed to mount his horfe to go to the parade at Potzdam; 
but finding his powers infufficient, he was obliged to 
return, after having proceeded a few paces. He made 
other attempts, but with as little fuccefs; and at lait 
his diforder terminated in a dropfy. Being now no. 


longer able to remain in bed, he fat day and night in 


an 
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In one fatal moment, indeed, even the Frederick. 
refolution of Frederick was on the point of giving way. “~V-"~" 
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For near a month before his death the fwel- 
ling of his feet gave him violent pain, fo'that he wifh- 
ed an incifion to be made; but the furgeon refufed to 
perform the operation, fufpeGing that it might haflen 
his death. Nature, however, accomplifhed his defires; 
his right leg opened, and difcharged fuch a quantity 
of matter, that he was greatly relteved ; and thofe un- 
acquainted with the medical art began to entertain 
hopes of his recovery. The phyficians, however, were 
of a very different opinion ; and the event jultified their 
apprehenfions. On the 16th of Auguit 1786 his 
throat began to rattle violently, and his attendants ex- 
pected-every moment that he would breathe his laft. In 
this fituation his three fecretaries entered the room for 
the difpatch of bulinefs as ufual. Even then Frederick 
made an effort to colleét his force, giving them a fign 
to wait, as if he would fpeak with them ina fhort time. 
‘This, however, was the laft he could make: for he 
foon after fell into a tupor; though from this he reco- 
vered fo far as to be able to fpeak, Inthe evening he 
afked what o’clock it was? and on being anfwered 
that it was nine, he faid, ** Well then, I am going to 
reft.’ His refpiration and voice became gradually 
more feeble ; and he expired on Thurfday at 19 mi- 
nutes after two in the morning, without any convul- 
‘ion or fymptom of pain. 

This great monarch was of the middle fize, had 
Yarge blue eyes and a piercing look. . He {poke Ger- 
man incorrectly, and in a very rough manner; but 
talked French very fluently, and his voice was then 
mild and agreeable. His conflitution was naturally 
feeble, but he had greatly improved it by his activity 
and laborious life. He had the art of relieving every one 
from that embarraffment which frequently occurred in 
‘accofting fuch acelebrated monarch ; and it feems pro- 
‘bable that he himfelf confidered on what he fhould fay to 
‘any ilhiftrious perfon who happened to come to his court. 
“His univerfal knowledge enabled him to converfe on 
all fubjeCts; and thus he talked of war with military 
men, of verfes with the poet, of agriculture with the 
farmer, jurifprudence with the lawyer, commerce 
with the merchant, and politics with the Englifhman. 
‘He had a very retentive memory ; was fond of folitude 
and gardening; and likewife took great pleafure in 
dogs, of which animals he conftantly kept a number 
about him, giving them little balis covered with leather 
to play with. In company, he was fond of afking 
‘queftions and jefting ; in which laft he proceeded 
fuch lengths as undoubtedly were unbecoming in 
‘a fuperior towards his inferiots, who would not have 
failed to refent fuch jokes from perfons more on 
an equality with them. In military affairs he was 
exceffively fevere, not to fay cruel; of which the fol- 
fowing anecdote may ferve as aninflance. In the firft 
war of Silefia, wifhing to make fome alterations in his 
‘camp during the night, he forbade every perfon, under 
pain of death, to keep, after a certain hour, a fire or 
other light in his tent. He himfelf went the rounds 3. 
and in paffing the tent of. a. captain Zietern he per- 
ceived a light. Entering the tent, he found the cap- 
tain fealing a letter.to his wife, for. whom he had a 
great affeGtion. “ What are you doing there ?: (fays 
the king:) Do you not.know the order?’ The cap- 
- tain fell on his knees and afked pardon, but.did not at- 
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tempt to make any excufe. * Sit down (fays Frede- 
tick), and add a few words I am going to dictate to 
you.”’ Zietern obeyed ; and the king dictated, * T'o- 
morrow I fhall perifh on a feaffold.”” The unfortunate 
man wrote them, and next day was executed. In 
matters of domeftic legiflation, he w28 more arbitrary 
than juft ; of which we have a notable example ia the 
famous cafe of Arnold the miller. ‘The man had refu- 
fed to pay the rent of the mill he poffeffed, on pre- 
tence that the ftream which turned it had been divert- 
ed into a fifh-pond. This was evidently a frivolous 
excufe; becaufe the water which ran into the pond al- 
fo ran out of it into the fame channel as~before, fo that 
nothing could be left except what evaporated from the 
furface of the fifh-pond. ‘The judges therefore gave 
fentence againft the miller; but the kipg not only re- 
verfed their fentence, but difgraced them. For this 
he was celebrated through all the news-papers in 
Europe ; and yet he was in the wrong, and afterwards 
even acknowledged himfelf to have been fo: but, not- 
withftanding he knew his error, he not only made 
no reparation to the parties he had injured, but. al- 
lowed them to lie in prifon at Spandau all his life- 
time, fothat they were not releafed till the commence- 
ment of the prefent reiga. He entertained certain and 
almoft unaccountable prejudices againft certain places 
and perfons, which neither condu@ nor merit could 
eradicate. One of thefe unfortunate places was Welt- 
phalia, on which he never conferred any bounty: and 
one day a native of that country, a man of great me- 
rit, being propofed to him for a place, he refufed, fay- 
ing, ** He is a Weftphalian; he is good for nothing.” 
Voltaire accufes him of ingratitude to the Count de 
Seckendorf; who, as we have already feen, faved his 
life, and againft whom he afterwards conceived the 
moft implacable hatred. His indifference towards 
thofe who afforded him the moft effential fervice, was 
evident: when a robuft butcher prevented him from fall- 
ing, horfe and all, over a precipice, where both would 
have undoubtedly been killed; the king, fenfible of 
the affittance that had been afforded him, turned a- 
bout, and faying, “* Thank you, friend,” rode off 


without ever inquiring farther about the perfon who. 


had juft preferved him from deftruGion. 


With regard to the literary merits of this monarch,. 


we certainly cannot pronounce them. extraordinary. 
Voltaire boafts of having correted his works, and o- 
thers of having furnifhed him with materials for his 
hiftory. He has been accufed of borrowing whole 
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hemiltichs of poetry from Voltaire, Boileau, Rouffean,. 


and others ; nor does the charge appear to be at all 
void of foundation. 
have undergone no corre€tion, are very indifferent, 
nor indeed cana we pronounce any of his poetic works 
to be of the firft rate. In the former part of his life 
he entertained a great partiality for the French leara- 
ing and language ; but as he advanced in years, he en- 


Such of his verfes ae appear to- 


tirely loft this predile@ion, and inclined much more to.. 


favour the Englifh and Germans. ‘Towards the end of 


his life, indeed, he affeted a contempt for the French, . 


without whom it is faid he would {carce ever have made: 


any figure except in the military line. 


FREDERICKSBURG, a fort and. colony of: 


Brandenburg, on the gold-coaft of Guinea, in Afri- 


ca, near Cape Three: points, and about 75 miles from.. 


Cape. 
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Cape Caalt.” It mounts 46 pieces of cannon on four 
batteries ; and’ formerly belonged to the Pruffians, but 
is now fubje& to Denmark. W. Long. 1.15. N. Lat. 


» 30. 

FREDERICKSHALL, or FrepericxsTanT, a 
{trong town of Norway, in the prefecture of Ager- 
huys, where Charles XII. king of Sweden was killed 
by a mufket-ball in 1748, when he was befieging this 
town. Itis feated on the coaft of the Catagate, in 
E. Long. 10. 45. N. Lat. 59. 2. 

FREDERICKSODE, a town of Denmark, in Jut- 
land, taken by the Swedes in 1657, but now fubje& 
to Denmark. It is feated near the fea, in E. Long. 
10. o. N. Lat. 55.42. : 

FREDERICKSTADT, a town of Denmark, in 
South Jutland, built in 1621. It is feated on the ri- 
ver Eyder, in E. Long. 9. 23. N. Lat. 55. 32. 

FREDERICKSTADT, a town of Norway, in the pro- 
vince of Agerhuys, feated on a bay of the fea, near 
the frontiers of Sweden, in E. Long. 11. 6, N. Lat. 
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FREE, ina general-fenfe, is ufed in oppofition to 
whatever is conftrained or neceflitated. When applied 
to things endowed with underftanding, it more pecu- 
liarly relates to the liberty of the will, 
Free- Bench, fignifies that eftate in copy-hold which 
the wife, being efpoufed a virgin, has. after the de- 


ceafe of her husband for her dower, according to the. 


cuftom of the manor. : 

In regard to this free-bench, different manors have 
different cuftoms: and in the manor of eaft and welt 
Yabourne in the county of Berks, and in other parts 
of England, there is a cuftom, that when a copyhold 
tenant dies, the widow ‘hall have her free-bench in all 
the deceafed hufband’s lands, dum fola & cafla fueri, 
<¢ whillt the lives fingle and chafte ;’’? but if fhe is found 
to be guilty of incontinency, fhe fhall forfeit her eftate. 
Neyerthelefs, upon her coming into the court of the 
manor riding backwards oa a black ram, with his tail 
in her hand, rehearfing a certain form of words, the 
fkeward is bound by cuflom to reflove her to her free- 


bench. ‘The words are, 


Here fam, 
_ Riding on a black Ram, 
Jyike a whore as fam; 
And for my erincin crancum 
Have loft my bincum bancum, 
And for my tail’s game 
liave done this worldly fhame : 
Vherefore, pray Mr Stewa:d, let me have my land again 
- Fron ov Imperial Cities in Germany, are thofe not 
fubje€t to any. particular prince; but governed, like 
republics, by their own magiftrates. 
There were free cities, (/idere civitates), even un- 
der the ancient Roman empire: fuch were thofe to 
whom the emperor, bythe advice or confent of the 
fenate, gave the privilege of appointing their own ma- 
viftrates, and governing themlelves by their own-laws, 
See City. 
Free Fifbery. See Free Fisnary. 
Free Warren. See Warren. ; * 
. Free-Mafen. See Mason. 
Freer-Stoae, a whitifh ftone, dug up in many parts 
of Britain, that. works like alabafter, but is more 
hard and durable; being of excellent ufe in -build- 
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ing, &c. It is a kind of the grit one, but finer Free-Stone 


fanded and fmoother; and is called free, from its be- 
ing of fuch a conftitution as to cut freely in any di- 
rection. 

The qualities of the feveral kinds of free-ftones ufed 
in the different parts of _Europe are very different. 
They ali agree in this general property indeed, that 
they are fofter while in the quarry, than when they 
have been fome time expofed to the air: but even this 
general property differs greatly in degree. They have 
a fort of grey free-ftone in ufe at Paris (of which we 
do not yet feem to have met with any in this couatry), 
which. has the abovementioned quality in fo great a de- 
greg, that the expence of working it is in a great mea~ 
fure faved. 

This ftone lies every-where on the fouth-fide of the 
river Seine, and is of a coarfe and large grit. It is fo 
foft when newly taken out of the ftrata, that they fa~ 
fhion it very conveniently with a fort, of broad ax, and 
form as many ftones for building in this manner in aa 
hour, as an equal number of our people do in a day or 
two. Though this ftone is as foft as dry clay when 
firft taken up, it is found to harden fo confiderably ia 
the air, that it becomes mere than equal to our ordi- 
nary free-ftone. 

Our Portland ftone of the fineft kind, which is 
white, and of a clofe grit, is very fit for hewing and 
carving; bat it will neither refit water nor fire, 
which is a very fingular inftance in fo denfe a ftone +; 
while the free fone of Kent, which is lefs beautiful to 
the eye, and is of a greyifh colour, and confiderably 
clofe, though of a larger grain, refifts the air and wa- 
ter very well. The free-ftone of Derbyfhire, on the 
other hand, is fo brittle as to be unfit for any fine 
working ; and fo coarfe and open in its texture, that 
it lets water through: yet it bears the fire extremely 
well, and is fit for ovens, hearths, &c. 

FREEBOOTER, or Fuisuster, a name given to 
the pirates who fcour the American feas, particularly 
fuch as make war againft the Spaniards. See Bucae 
NEER. 

FREEDOM, in general, the flate or quality of be- 
ing free. See Liperry. 

Frespom of @ Corporation, the right of enjoying ali 
the privileges and immunitics belonging to it. See 
CorPORATION. 

The freedom of cities, and-other corporations, is re- 
gularly obtained by ferving an apprenticefhip ; but it 
is alfo purchafed with money, and fometimes conferred 
by way. of corapliment. 

Frzenom of Conftiente. See TeverATION. 

. Freevom of the Will, that power or faculty of the 
mind, whereby it is capable of a&ting or not acting, 


ae 


choofing or rejecting whatever it jadges proper +. OF+ See Me- 
this every man mutt be fenfible, who finds in himfelf ¢aphy/icse 


a power to begin or forbear, continue or end feve- 
ral aGtions, barely by a thought or preference of the 
mind. , 

FREEHOLD, Fraxx Tenement, (liberum tene- 
mentum), is land, or tenement, which a man holds in 
fee-fimple, fee-tail, or for term of life. See Free and 
Tait. 

Freehold is of two kinds, in deed and in aw. 

The firt is the real poffeffion of land or 

.g Me 


tene- 
ment 


t 


Freeho'd ment in fee, fee-tail, or for life : 


i 
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the other is the right 
a man has_to fuch land or tenement before his entry or 


Freeeng. feizure, 


A freehold, by the common law, cannot commence 
in futuro ; but it mult take effeét prefently, either in 
poffeiion, reverfion, or remainder. Whatever is part 
of the freehold goes to the heir; and things fixed 
thereto may not be taken in diftrefs for rent, or in ex- 
ecution, &c. - No man fhall be diffeifed of his freehold 
by ftat. Magna Charta, cap. 29. but by judgment of 
his peers, or according to the laws of the land: nor 
fhall any diftrain freeholders to anfwer for their free- 
hold, in any thing concerning the fame, without the 
king’s writ. Freehold eftates, of certain value, are re- 
quired by ftatutes to qualify jurors, eleGtors of the 
knights of the fhire in parliament, &c. 

‘ Freenocp is likewife extended to fuch offices as a 
man holds in fee, or for life. 

FREEHOLD is alfo fometimes taken in oppofition to 
villenage. ‘ 

' Lambard obferves, that land, in the Saxons time, 
was diftinguifhed into bockland, i.e. holden by book 
or writing ; and folkland, held without writing. The 
former, he fays, was held ox far better condition, and 
by the better fort of tenants, as noblemen and gentle- 
men ; being fuch as we now call freehold: the latter 
was mottly in poffeffion of peafants; being the fame 
with what we now call aft the will of the lord. 

In the ancient laws of Scotland, freeholders are 
called milites, <* knights.” In Reg. Judicial. it is ex- 
prefled, that he who holds laud upon an execution of a 
ftatute merchant, until he hath fatisfied the debt, tenet 
ut liberum tenementum fibi et affignatis fuis ; and the fame 
of a tenant fer eligit : the meaning of which feems to 
be, not that fuch tenants are freeholders, but as free- 
holders for the time, till they have received profits to 
the value of their debt. 

FREETHINKER. See Dest. 

FREEZE, Frieze, or Frize, in commerce. 
Frize. 

FREEZE, in architeGure, that part of the enta- 
blature of columns, between the architrave and cor- 
niche. 

‘The freeze is properly a large flat face,.or member, 
feparating the architrave from the corniche. 

The ancients called it zoophorus,§({op2ps5 ) becaufe it 
was ufually enriched with figures of animals ; and our 
denomination freeze has a like origin, being formed of 
the Latin phrygio, ‘* an embroiderer,” becaufe it is 
commonly adorned with fculptures in baffo-relievo, 
imitating embroidery. 

FREEZING, in philofophy, the fame with conge- 
lation. See Conceration, Frost, and Icr. 

Freezine Rain, or Raining Ice, a very uncommon 
kind of fhower, which fell in the weft of England, in 
December 1672; whereof we have divers accounts in 
the Philofophical TranfaGions. : 

This rain, as foon as it touched any thing above 
ground, as a bough or the like, immediately fettled 
into ice ; and by multiplying and enlarging the icicles, 
broke all down with its weight. The rain that fell on 
the {now immediately froze into ice, without finking 
in the {now at all. 

It made an incredible deftru€tion of trees, beyond 
any thing in all hiftory. ‘ Had it concluded with 


See 
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fome guft of wind (fays a gentleman on the fpot), it 
might have been of terrible confequence. I weigh- 
ed the fprig of an ath tree, of juft three-quarters 
of a pound; the ice on which weighed 16 pounds. 
Some were frighted with the noife ‘in the air; till 


they difcerned it was the clatter of icy boughs, 


dafhed againft each other.”? Dr Beale obferves, that 
there was no confiderable froft obferved on the ground 
during the whole ; whence he concludes, that a froft 
may be very intenfe and dangerous on the tops of fome 
hills and plains; while in other places it keeps at two, 
three, or four feet diftance above the ground, rivers, 
lakes, &c. and may wander about very furious in fome 
places, and remifs in others not far off. The froit was 
followed by glowing heats, and a wonderful forward- 
nefs of flowers and fruits. 

FREIGHT, in navigation and commerce, the hire 


of a fhip, or a part thereof, for the conveyance and 


carriage of goods from one port or place to another; 
or the fum agreed on between the owner and the mer- 
chant, for the hire and ufe of a veffel. See Maritime 
Laws. 

FREIND (John), a moft learned Englith phyfician 
and writer in the 18th century, was born at Croton, 
Northamptonhhire, in 1675. In 1696, he publifhed, in 
conjunction with Mr P. Foulkes, an edition of two 
Greek orations, one of AX{chines againft Ctefiphon, 
and the other of Demofthenes de Corondé, with a new 
Latin verfion. In 1699, he wrote a letter to Dr Sloane 
concerning an Hydrocephalus, publifhed in the Philo- 
fophical Tranfa€tions ; and another letter in Latin to 
the fame gentleman, De /pa/mis rarior. hiftoria, print- 
ed in the fame Tranfaétions. In 1703, his Emmena- 
logia appeared ; which gained him great reputation. 
In 1704, he was chofen profeffor of chemiftry in the 
univerfity of Oxford. In 1705, he attended the earl 
of Peterborough to Spain, as phyfician to the army 
there; and upon his return in 1707, publifhed an 
account of the earl’s expedition and condu&. In 
1709, he publifhed his Chemical Le&tures. In 1712, 
he attended the duke of Ormond in Flanders, as his 
phyfician. In 1716, he was admitted a fellow of the 
college of phyficians in London. This year he pub- 
lifhed the firft and third books of Hippocrates De mor- 
bis popularibus, with a Commentary on Fevers, writ- 
ten by himfelf. He fat a member for the borough of 
Launcefton in Cornwall in 1722, where he diftinguith- 
ed himfelf by his oppofition to the adminiftration. 
March 1722, he was committed to the tower-on a 
charge of high-treafon: and while he was under con- 


- finement, he wrote a Latin epiitle to Dr Mead, De- 


quibufdam variolarum generibus ; and began his Hiftory 
of Phyfic, the firft part of which was publifhed in 


1725, and the fecond in 1726. Upon the acceflion of: 


George Il. to the throne, he was appointed phyfician. 


in ordinary to the queen, who fhowed the utmott re-- 


gard and efteem for him. He died at London in 1728. 
His works were publifhed together in Latin at Lon- 
Gon, 1733, in folios and dedicated to the queen. 
FREINSHEMIUS, a learned and elegant author, 
born at Ulm in 1608. He made Supplements to Livy, 
Tacitus, and Q. Curtius, in 60 books, printed at Straf- 


burg in 1654. He wrote likewife Notes upon Q. Cur-. 


stius, Florus, Tacitus, and fome other Latin authors ; 


and died in 1660. 
FREITS, 


Freight 


H i 
Freinthee- 
miur. | 
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FREITS. See Frears. 
FRENCH, in general, fomething belonging to 


beeny—ee’ France: thus we fay, the French language, French 


cuftoms, polity, &c, 

The French language, as it now ftands, is no origi- 
nal or mother languaze, but a medley of feveral. Thofe 
that prevail moft, and which are, as it were, the bafis 
thereof, are, 1. The Celtic; whether that were a-par- 
ticular language itfelf, or whether it were only a dia- 
le@ of the Gothic, as fpoke in the weft and north. 
2. The Latin, which the Romans carried with them 
into Gaul, when they made the conqueft thereof. 
And, 3. The Teutonic, or that dialect of the Teuto- 
nic {poke by the Franks, when they pafled the Rhine, 
and eftablifhed themfelves in Gaul. Of thefe three 
languages, in the fpace of about thirteen hundred 
years, was the prefent French formed, fuch as it is now 
found. Its progrefs was very flow; and both the Ita- 
lian and Spanifh were regular languages long before 
the French. 

Pafquier obferves, it was under Philip de Valois, 
that the French tongue firft began to be polifhed; and 
that, in the regifter of the chamber of accounts of 
that time, there is a purity feen almoft equal to that 
of the prefent age. However, the French was ftill a 
very imperfe& language till the reign of Francis I. 
the cuftom of fpeaking Latin at the bar, and of wri- 
ting the public ats and inftruments of the courts of 
juftice in that language, had made them overlook the 
French, their own language. Add, that the prece- 
ding ages had been remarkable for their ingorance, 
which was owing, in good meafure, to the long and 
calamitous wars which France had been engaged in: 
whence the French nobleffe deemed it a kind of merit 
not'to know any thing; and the generals regarded 
little whether or no they wrote and talked politely, 
provided they could but fight well. 

‘But Francis I. who was the reftorer of learning, 
and the father of the learned, changed the face of 
things; and after his time, Henry Stevens printed his 
book, De la Precellence du Langage Francois. ‘The 
change was become very confpicuous at the end of the 
16th century; and under Henry 1V. Amyot, Coeffe- 
teau, and Malherbe, contributed towards bringing it 
to its perfection; which the Cardinal De Richelieu 
completed, by the eftablifhment of the French acade- 
my; an aflembly, wherein the moft diftinguifhed per- 
fons of the church, the fword, and the gown, have 
been members. Nor did the long reign of Louis XIV. 
contribute a little to the improvement of the language: 
the perfonal qualities of that prince, and his tafte for 
the fine arts, and that of the princes of the blood, ren- 
dered his court the politeft in Europe. Wit and mag- 
nificence feemed to vie; and his generals might have 
difputed with the Greeks, Romans, &c. the glory of 
writing well, if they could not that of fighting. From 
court, the elegance and purity of the language foon 
{pread itfelf into the provinces ; and now there 1s {carce 
any body there who does not write and {peak good 
French. 

_ One of the charaéters of the French language is, to 
be natural and eafy. ‘The words are ranged in it much. 
in the fame order as the ideas'in our minds; in which 
it differs exceedingly from the Greek and Latin, where 
the inverfion of the natural order of words is reputed.a 
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beauty. Indeed the Hebrew furpaffes even the French 
in this point; but then it comes fhort of it in copiouf- 
nefs and variety. 

It muft be added, however, that as to the analogy 
of grammar, and the fimplicity wherewith the moods 
of verbs are formed, the Englifh has the advantage not 
only over the French, but over all the known languages 
in the world ;. but then the turns, the expreffions, and 
the idioms, of the Englifh, are fometimes fo quaint 
and extraordinary, that it lofes a good deal of the ad- 
vantage which its grammatical fimplicity gives it over 
the reft. 

The French has but few compound words; where- 
in it differs widely from the Greek, High Dutch, and 
Englifh. This the French authors own a great difad- 
vantage in their language; the Greek and Dutch de- 
riving a great part of their force and energy from the 
compofition of words, and frequently expreffing that 
in one founding word, which the French cannot ex- 
prefs but by a periphrafis. The diminutives in the 


French are as few as the compounds; the greatett. 


part of thofe remaining in ufe having loft their dimi- 
nutive fignification ; but what diftinguifh the French 
mott, are its juftnefs, purity, accuracy, and flexibility. 
French is.the moft univerfal and extenfive language 
in Europe. The policy of ftates and courts has ren- 
dered it neceflary for the minifters of princes, and 
their officers, &c. and the tafte of arts and f{ciences has 
had the fame effet with regard to the learned. In 


Germany, and elfewhere, the princeffes and perfons. 


of diftinétion value themfelves on underftanding French; 
and in feveral courts of Europe, French is almoft as 
much known as the language of the country. 

FRESCATTI, or Frascati, a fmall town, fituated 
on the brow of a hill, about twelve miles to the eaft- 
ward of Rome. 
of the air, and fre/h verdure of the fields around. It 
is built on the ruins of the ancient Tufculum; and the 
Tufculan villa where Cicero, wrote his famous quettions 
is at a place now called Grotta Ferrata, about two 
miles diftant, E. Long. 11.43. N. Lat. 41.48. here 
is a very fine profpect from this town into the neigh- 
bouring country, which abounds with the feats of car- 
dinals and other nobility. It is the fee of a bifhop, 
who is one of the fix fenior cardinals, and is furround- 
ed by fome of the moft beautiful villas in Italy ; the 
principal of which are the villa Aldrobandini, belong- 
ing to prince Pamfili; the villa T'aberna, belonging 
to prince Borghefe; and villa Ludovifi, to the family 
of Colonna. The villa Aldobrandini, called alfo~ Be/- 
vedere from its beautiful profpe@, is the moft remark- 
able, on account of its fine fituation, extenfive gar-: 
dens, airy terraces, its grottos, cafcades, ‘and water- 
works. Over a faloon, near the grand cafcade, is the 
following infeription : 

Fiuc exo migravi mujfis comitatus Apollo ; 
Hic Delphi, bic Helicon, hic mihi Delos erit. 


The walls are adorned with areprefentation of A pollo. 


and the mufes; and fome of that god’s adventures are 
painted in frefco by Domenichino. The villa Taber- 
na is one of the fineft and befl furnifhed of any in the: 
neighbourhood of Rome. -From this you.afcend thro’ 
gardens to Monte Dracone, another palace on a more 
lofty fituation, belonging alfo to that prince, and de- 
riving its name from the arms of his family. 


It derives its name from the coolnefs. 


From: 
hence: 


Frenchy, 
Frefcatis 
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and among other curiofities there is a hall adorned with 
the pitures of a vaft number of eminent men for 
learning and arms. The gardens, laid out by Vignola, 
contain three miles in compafs; and have many de- 
lightful walks, with curious water-works. Near this 
place are the monks of Camaldoli and the capuachins ; 
and higher up are ruins of the ancient: Tufculum. 
Afcending towards the plain, two miles on the right- 
hand, you find the famous abbey of Grotta Ferrata, 
belonging to the monks of St Bafil, and fituated on 
the ruins of Cicero’s houfe. ‘The virgin’ Mary of the 
great altar is an ancient Greek piture ; in the chapel 
the pictures of St Nilus and St Bartholomew the ab- 
bot, are by Annibal Caracci; and all the paintings in 
frefco of this chapel are by Domenichino. Villa Lu- 
dovifia, has a charming walk going up to it, where you 
“fee the ruins of Lucullus’s palace. The houfe is {mall ; 
but the gardens are large, embellifhed with a great 
variety of walks and fountains, and a beautiful caf- 
cade. 

FRESCO, a method of painting in relievo on walls, 
fo as to endure the weather. It is performed with 


water-colours on frefh plafter, or on a wall laid with 


mortar not yet dry. This fort of painting has a great 
advantage by its incorporating with the mortar, and 
drying along with it, becomes very durable. The 
Atalians, from whom-we borrow the term, call it fre/co; 
becaufe it is frequently ufed for walls, alcoves, and 
other buildings in the ofen air. Vitruvius, lib. vil. 
cap. 4. Calls it ude teGorio. 

Painting in frefco is very ancient, having been prac- 
tifed in the earlieft ages of Greece and Rome. It is 
chiefly performed on walls and vaults, newly plaftered 
‘with lime and fand-; but the plafter is only to be laid, 
in proportion as the painting goes on; no more being 
to be done at once than the painter can difpatch in a 
day, while it dries. ‘Before he begins to paint, a car- 
toon or defign is ufually made on paper, to be calked, 
‘and transferred to the wall, about half aw hour after 
the platter is ‘applied. 

The ancients painted on ftucco; and we may re« 
mark in Vitruvius what infinite care they took in ma- 
‘king the incruftatien or plafteting of their buildings 
to render them beautiful and latting ; though the mo- 
dern painters find a plafter made of lime and fand pre- 
ferable to it; both as it does not dry fo haftily, and as 
being a little brownith, it is fitter to lay colours on, 
than a ground fo white as ftuceo. 

In this kind of painting, all the compound and ar- 
tificial colours, and almoft all the minerals, are fet alide, 
and fearce any thingtis ufed but earths; which are ca- 
‘pable of preferving their colour, defending it from the 
burning of the lime, and refitting its falt, which Vi- 
truvius calls its bitternefs. 

For the work to come ont in all its beauty, the 
eolours mult be laid on quick, while the platter is yet 
moilt; nor fhould they ever be retouched, dry, with 
colours mixed up with the white of an egg, or fize, or 
gum, as fome workmen do ; becaufe fuch colours grow 
blackifh; nor do any preferve themfelves, but only 
fuch as were laid on hattily at firit. 

The colours ufed are white made of lime flaked 
long before, and white marble daft; ochre, both red and 


E F 40a) 
‘Frefeo, “hence you may fee Rome, and the whole extent of the 
\weryuer’ plain: it hasa noble afcent, with a broad paved walk; 
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ycllow ; verditer; lapis lazuli; fmalt ; black chalk, &c. 
Al which aré only ground, and worked up with wa- 
ter; and moft of them grow’brighter and brighter as 
the frefco dries. 

The brufhes-end pencils for-this work ought: to be 
long and foft, otherwife they will rake and raife the 
painting. ‘The colours fhould be full, and flowing 
from the brufh; and the defign perfect: for in this: 
work you cannot alter or add upon any colour. 

FRESH-warer, isthat not tin€tured or impreg- 


nated with falt or-faline particles, enough to be dif- 


coverable by the fenfe. Such generally is that of 
fprings, rains, wells, lakes, é&c. bat. 

The dulcifying or making of falt water frefhis.a fecret 
that has been long fought with great attention. For 
an account of the principal attempts that have been 
made with this view, fee Sea-Warer. 

Fresx Wind fignifies ftrong, but not violent ; hence 
when the gale increafes, itis faid to frefhen. 

FRESHES, in fea-language, denates the impetuo- 
fity of an ebb-tide, increafed by heavy rains, and flow- 
ing out into the fea, often difcolouring it to a confi- 
derable diftance, and forming a line that feparates the 
two colours, and which may be diftinGly perceived for 
a great length along the coatt. . 

Fresres, a local term fignifying annual inunda- 
tions, from the rivers being {wollen by the melted 
fnows and other frefh waters from the uplands, as is 
the Nile, &c. from periodical or tropical rains. Asa 
failor’s term, it is oppofed to marine or falt-water 
floodings, tides, &c. “he word is of common ufe in 
America, where the inundations fo called are of great: 
fervice. They bring down the foil to the intervals 
below, and form a fine thould, producing corn, grain, 
and herbage, in the moft luxuriant plenty. “They alfo - 
afford another benefit, in regard to many rivers in 
America, viz. in equalizing the furface of the ftream 
(where rapid falls, or caicades, obftruét the navi- 
gation), fo that rafts of timber and other grofs pro- 
duce are then floated down to the fea-ports in great 
quantities. 

FRESNOY (Charles Alphonfe du), an excellent 
poet and painter, was born at Paris in 1611. He was 
inftruéted there by Perrier and Simon Youet in paints’ 
ing: but he did not long adhere to Vouet’s manner of 
colouring 3 for as foon as he fixed himfelf at Rome, 
he made the works of Titian the models for his imita- 
tion. He was, however, more celebrated as a poet 
than as a painter ; and gave more attention to the 
theory than to the praCtice of the pencil. According- 
ly; he is better known by his incomparable poem De 
arte sraphica, than by his performances on:the canvas: 
and on this poem he beftowed fo much pains, that he 
died in 1655, before it was publifhed. It was printed’ 
afterward with a French -profe-tvanflation and notes by’ 
M. de Piless and *was tranflated into Englifh by 
Mr Drydea, who prefixed to it an original preface 
containing a parallel between painting and poetry. 

FRET, or Feetre, in architecture, a kind of knot 
or ornament, confilting of two lifts or fmail fillets va- 
rioufly interlaced or interwoven, and running at paral- 
lel diftances equal to their breadth. 

Fret, in heraldry, a beating compofed of fix bars, 
crofled and varioufly interlaced. Some call it the truce 
lover’s knot; Gee Heratory. 


Fret, 
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Fret Fret, in mulic, fignifies a kind of ftop on fome in- 
ll ftruments, particularly bafs-vicls and lutes. Frets con- 
Baber’: Ga of ftrings tied round the neck of the inftrument, at 
certain diftances, within which fuch and fuch notes are 

to be found. 

Fret-Work, that adorned with frets. It is fome- 
times ufed to fill up and enrich flat empty fpaces; but 
it is moftly ‘practifed in roofs, which are fretted over 
with plafter work. 

FRETTS, in mineralogy, a term ufed by our miners 
to exprefs the worn fide of the banks of the rivers in 
mine-countries, where they fearch for the fhaad itones 
or grewts wafhed down from the hills, in order from 
thence to trace out the running of the fhoad up to the 
mine. 

Feretrs, Freats, or Freits. See Freats. 

FRIABLE, among naturalifts, an appellation gi- 
ven to bodies that are eafily crumbled to pieces: fuch 
are pumice and all calcined ftones. 

FRIAR, or Frier, by the Latins called frater, the 
Hhalians fra, and the French frere, that is, brother: a 
‘term common to the monks of all orders; founded on 
this, that there is a kind of fraternity or brotherhood 
prefumed between the feveral religious perfons of the 
fame convent or monaftery. 

Friars are generally ditinguifhed into thefe four 
principal branches, viz. 1. Minors, grey friars, or fran- 
eifcans. 2. Auguitines. 3. Dominicans, or black 
friars. 4. White friars or carmelites. From thefe 
four the reft of the orders defcend. See Franciscans, 
AvucustTINEsS, &C. : 

Friar, ma more peculiar fenfe, is refrained to fuch 
monks as are not priefts; for thofe in orders are ufually 
dignified with the appellation of father. 

Friars Obfervant (fratres obfervantes), were a branch 
of the Francifeans; thus called, becaufe not combined 
together in any cloyiter, convent, or corporation, as 
the conventuals are; but only agreed among them- 
felves to obferve the rules of their order, and that more 
firiGly than the conventuals did, from whom they fe- 
parated themfelves out of a fingularity of zeal, living 
in certain places of their own choofing. 

FRIBURG, a large town of Germany, and capital 
of Brifgaw ; remarkable for the fteeple of the great 
church, which, next to that.of Strafburg, is the fneft 
in Germany ; and for its univerfity. The inhabitants 
are famous for polifhing cryftal and precious ftones. It 
has been feveral times taken and retaken; pafticularly 
by the French in 174.4, who demolifhed the fortifica- 
tions... It is feated on the river Trifcr,; ten miles eait 
of Brifach, and 30 fouth of Strafburgh. E. Long. 
97.57. N. Lat. 48. 4, Cau 

Fripurc, a town of Swifferland; and capital of the 
canton of the fame name, feated on the river Sane, 
in E. Long. 7. 5. N. Lat. 46. 50. Its fituation is 

ex's Trae THO fingular and pi€turefque: “ It ftands partly 
vels in Swit-in- a fmall plain, partly .on bold acclivitics on a 


zerland, yidge of rugged rocks, half encircled by the river 
Vol I. . : ‘ 
p 166 Sane; and is fo entirely concealed by the circum- 


fmalleft. glimpfe, until he burfts upon a view of the 
whole town from the overhanging eminence. ‘The 
fortifications, which confit of high ftone-walls and 


towers, inclofe a circumference of about four miles ;. 


within which fpace the eye comprehends a fingular 
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jacent hills, that the traveller fearcely catches the. 
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mixture of houfes, rocks, thickets, and meadows, va- 
rying inftantly from wild to agreeable, from the bultle 
of a town to the folitude of the deepeft retirement. 
The Sane winds in fuch a ferpentine manner as to form- 
in its courfe, within the {pace of two miles, five ob- 
tufe angles, between which the intervening parts of 
the current are parallel to each other.” On all fides 
the defcent to the town is extremely fteep: in one 
ae the ftreets even pafs over the roofs of the houfes. 
Many of the edifices are raifed in regular gradation 
like the feats of an amphitheatre ; and many overhang 
the edge of a precipice in fuch a manner, that on look- 
ing down, a weak head would be apt to turn giddy. - 
But the moft extraordinary point ‘of view is from the 
Pont-neuf. To the north-weft, part of the town 
ftands boldly on the fides and the piked back of an 
abrupt ridge; and from caft to weft a femicircle of 
high perpendicular rocks is feen, whofe bafe is wafhed’ 
and undermined by the winding Sane, and whofe tops: 
and fides are thinly feattered with fhrubs and under- 
wood. On the higheft point of the rocks, and on. 
the very edge of the precipice, appears, half-hanging 
in the air, the gate of the town called Bourguillon -- 
a ftranger ftanding on the bridge would compare it to- 
Laputa, or the Flying [fland in Gulliver’s Travels ;. 
and would not conceive it to be acceffible but by means 
of a cord and pulleys. ‘The houfes, conftructed with 
a grey fand-ftone, are neat and well built; and the 


“public edifices, particularly the cathedral, are extreme- 


ly elegant. The inhabitants are Roman Catholics, ae 
are thofe of the whole canton. The bifhop of Lau- 
fanne, called here the bifhop of Friburg, refides in- 
this city. He is appointed by the pope, ufually at 
the recommendation of the French ccurt ; and his re- 
venues, including a fmall penfion from France, ‘and 
from the abbey of Hauterive, of which he was abbot, . 
amount to about L. 400 per annum. His diocefe ex- 
tends over the whole canton, and part of that of So- 
leure. In all his aéts and deeds he figns himfelf bifhop - 
and count of Laufanne, and prince of the German- 
empire. The fovereign power refides in the great 
council ©f two hundred; comprifing the two advoy- 
ers, the chancellor, the grand fautier, the fenate or 
little council of twenty-four, the fixty, from which. 
body are chofen the bannerets and principal magiftrates, 
and the remaining hundred and twelve members, who - 
are fimply denominated burghers.’’ 

Frizurc (the canton of ), and one of the 13 repub- 
lics of Switzerland. It is furrounded on all fides by 
the cantonof Bern. The land is fertile in corn, fruits, . 
and paftures ; and it is faid the ¢anton can fend 18,000 
men into the field. This canton is entirely catholic. 

FRICASSEE, a difh or mefs haftily.dreffed in a: 
frying-pan, ,and feafoned with butter, oil, or the like. 
The word is French, formed of the Latin /rixatura, 
* frying.”? Others will have fricaflee formed in imita-- 
tion of the noife made by butter, .or other fat, when 
melted in the pan. We fay a fricaffee of pullets, of: 
rabbits, of tench; of tripe, of frogs, of eggs, of peas,:. 
orc. 

FRICENTI, an epifcopal town of Italy, in the 


kingdom of Naples, and in the farther principato, near 


the river Tripalto, in E. Long. 14. 13. N. Lat. 40. 59.. 

FRICTION, the act of rubbing or grating the- 
furface. of oue body againft that of another, called: 
4. allo» 


Friburg 
i 
Friction. , 
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very numerous and confiderable. Mr Hawk{bee gives 
us a number of experiments of this kind; particular- 
ly of the attrition or friGtion of glafs, under various 
circumftances, the refult of which was, that it yield- 
ed light and became eledtrical. All bodies by friction 
are brought to conceive heat; many of them to emit 
light; particularly a cat’s back, fugar, beaten ful- 
phur, mercury, fea-water, gold, copper, &c. but, 
above all, diamonds, which, when brifkly rubbed againft 
glafs, gold, or the like, yield a light equal to that of a 
live coal when blowed by the bellows. See Evecrrics 
and ELectricity. 


Friction, in mechanics, denotes the refiftance a - 


moving body meets with from the furface on which it 
moves. Frition arifes from the roughnefs or afperity 
of the furface of the body moved on, and that of the 
body moving: for fuch furfaces.confifting alternately 
of eminences and cavities, either the eminences of the 
one muft be raifed over thofe of the other, or they 
muft be both broke and worn off ; but neither.can hap- 
pen without motion, nor can motion be produced 
without a force impreffed. Hence, the force applied 
to move the body is either wholly or partly {pent on 
this effe& ; and confequently there arifes a refiftance 
or friction, which will be greater, ceteris paribus, as 
the eminences are the greater and the fubftance the 
harder: and as the body, by continual fri€tion, be- 
comes more and more polifhed, the fri€tion diminifhes. 
See Mecuanics. 

Friction, in medicine and furgery, denotes the a& 
of rubbing a difeafed part with oils, unguents, or other 
matters, in order to eafe, relieve, and cure it. . Fric- 
tions are much ufed of late in venereal cafes. They 
prefer the applying of mercury externally by way of 
friction, to that of giving it internally, to raife a fa 
livation. 


There are alfo fri€tions with the fleth-bruth, a linen 


cloth, or the hand only. Thefe fri€tions are a fort of 
exercife which contributes greatly to health ; as they 
excite and flir up the natural warmth, divert defluxions, 
promote perfpiration, open the pores of the fkin, and 
carry off flagnant humours. 

The fledh-bruth (Dr Cheyne obferves) is an exercife 
.extremely ufeful for promoting a full and free perfpi- 
ration and. circulation. . Every body knows the effe& 
of currying horfes; that it makes them fleek, gay, 
lively, and aétive ; fo as even to be judged equivalent 
to half the feeding. This it can no otherwife effeét, but 
by affitting nature to throw off the recrements of the 
juices, which ftop the free circulation, and, by con- 
{tant fri€tion, irritation, and ftimulation, to bring the 
blood and fpirits to the parts moft diftant from the 
feat of heat and motion; and fo plump up the fuper- 
ficial mufcles. And the fame effeG it would have in 
other creatures, and man himfelf, if managed in the 
fame manner, and with the fame care and regularity. 
Perfons, therefore, of weak nerves and fedentary lives, 
‘would do well to fupply the want of other exercife 
with fpending half an hour, morning and night, in 
currying and rubbing their whole body, efpecially their 


limbs, with a flefh-brufh. But. this means of health 


is moft advantageoufly ufed when the prime via are 
moit empty. 


It? isd. 
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Fri@ion. alfo attrition. The phenomena arifing upon the friction 
Renee bas i P 2 : 
v—~ of divers bodies, under different circumftances, are 


_ plantations, 
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FRIDAY, the fixth day of the week; fo namedof Friday 


Freya, a Saxon deity. By the Romans it was called 
dies Veneris. See Frea. 

Good Fripar. See Goon-Priday.  .  - 

FRIDBURG, an imperial town of Germany, in 
Wetteravia. . It is feated on a mountain, in E. Long. 
8. 50. N. Lat..50. 14. . It »was formerly much more 
conliderable than at prefent. 

FRIDSTOL, mentioned, in our ancient writers, a- 
mong the immunities granted to churches, dignifies a 
feat, chair, or place of peace and fecurity, where cri- 
minals might find fafety aad protection : of thefe there 
were many in England; but the moft famous were that 
at Beverly, and that in St Peter’s church at York, 
granted by charter of king Henry I. 

FRIENDLY tscanps, a clutter of iflands in the 
Pacific Ocean, fo named by Captain Cook in the, year 
1773, on account of the friend{hip which appeared to 
fubfitt among the inhabitants, and from their courteous 
behaviour to -flrangers. Abel Janfen Tafman, an e- 
minent Dutch navigator, firlt touched here in 1643, 
and gave names to the principal iflands. Captain Cook 
laborioufly explored the whole clufter, which he found 
to confift of more than 60. The three iflands which 
Tafman faw he named New Amflerdam, Rotterdam, and 
Middleburgh. The firft is the largett, and extends 
about 21 miles from eaft to weft, and about 13 from 
north to fouth. Thefe iflands are inhabited by a race 
of Indians, who cultivate the earth with great indu- 
ftry. The ifland of Amfterdam is interfected by ftraight 
and pleafant roads, with fruit-trees on each fide, which 
provide fhade from the fcorching heat of the fun. The 
chief iflands are Annamooka, Tangataboo (the refi- 
dence of the fovereign and the chiefs), Lefooga, and 
Eooa. Lefooga is about 7 miles long, and in fome 
places not above two or three broad. It is in many 
refpects fuperior to Annamooka. The plantations 
are both more numerous and more extenfive ; and in- 
clofed by fences which, running parallel to each other, 
form fine fpacious public roads, which would appear 
beautiful in countries where rural conveniences have 
been carried to the greateft perfection. They are, in 
general, highly cultivated, and well-ftocked with the 
feveral roots and fruits which thefe iflands produce ; 
and Captain Cook endeavoured to add to their num- 
ber by planting Indian corn, and the feeds of melons, 
pumpkins, and the like. Ecoa, when. viewed from 
the fhip at anchor, formed one of the molt beautiful 
profpedts in nature, and very different from the others 
of the Friendly Ifles ; which being low and perfedlly 
level, exhibit nothing to the eye but the trees which 
cover them: whereas here, the land rifing gently to 
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Friendly 


Hlands. 


a confiderable height, prefents us with an exienfive - 


profpect, where groves of trees are only interfperfed 
at irregular diftances, in beautiful diforder, and all the 


re{t is covered with grafs, except near the fhcres, where 


it is entirely covercd with fruit and other trees; amongft 
which are the habitations of the natives. 
have a view of as great a part of the ifland as pof- 
fible, Captain Cook and fome of his officers walk- 
ed up to the higheft point of the ifland. . From 
this place they had a view of almoft the whole ifland, 
which confilted of beautiful meadows of prodigious ex- 
tent, adorned with tufts of trees, and intermixed with 
‘ While I was furveying this delightful 

pro- 


Tn order to’ 


Friendly” 
Iflands. 
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profpe& (fays Captain Cook), I could not help flatter- 
ing myfelf with the pleafing idea that fome future na- 
vigator may, from the fame ftation, behold thefe mea- 
dows ftocked with cattle, brought to thefe iflands by 
the fhips of England ; and that the completion of this 
fingle benevolent purpofe, independent of all other con- 
fiderations, would fufficiently mark to pofterity, that 
our voyages had not been ufelefs to the general in- 
terefts of humanity. ‘Phe next morning’, fays our be- 
nevolent commander, ‘I planted a pine-apple, and 
fowed the feeds of melons and other vegetables in 
Taoofa’s plantation. 1 had indeed fome encourage: 
ment to flatter myfelf that my endeavours of this kind 
alfo would not be fruitlefs; as I had this day a difh of 
turnips ferved up at my dinner, which was the produce 
of feeds I left here in my former veyage.’ 

‘The natives of thefe iflands feldom exceed the com- 
mon ftature; but are very ftrong and well made, efpe- 
cially as to their limbs. They are generally broad a- 
bout the fhoulders ; and though the mufcular difpofi- 
tion of the men, which feems a confequence of much 
action, rather conveys the appearance of ftrength than 
of beauty, there are feveral to be feen who are really 
handfome. ‘The women are not fo much diftinguifked 
from the men by their features as by their general 
form, which is for the mott part deftitute of that 
ftrong flefhy firmnefs that appears in the latter. Tho’ 
the features of fome are fo delicate, 2s not only to be 
a true index of their fex, but to lay claim to a con- 
fiderable fhare of beauty and expreffion, for the bodies 
and limbs of mott of the females are well proportion- 
ed; and fome abfolutely perfe€&t models of a beautiful 
figure. But the moft remarkable diflinG@ion in the 
women, is the uncommon fmallnefs and Gelicacy of 
their fingers, which. may be put in competition with 
the finett,in Europe. The general colour is a catft 
deeper than the copper brown; but feveral of the men 
and women have a true olive complexion; and fome 
of the laft are even a great deal fairer. Their covn- 
tenances, very remarkably exprefs the abundant mild: 


nefs or good-nature which they poffefs ; and are en- 


' tirely free from that favage keennefs which marks na- 
_ tions in a barbarous ftate.. They are frank, cheerful, 


and appears on every part of the body. 


and good-natured. 

There are, upon the whole, few natural defe&s or 
deformities to be found amongtt thefe people. The moft 
common is the tetter or ring-worm, that feems to af- 
fe& almoft one half of them, and’ leaves whitifh fer- 
pentine marks every where behind it; but this is of 
lefs confequence than another which is very frequent, 
Captain Cook 
had the mortification to learn that all the care he took, 
when he firft vifited thefe iflands, to prevent the vene- 
real difeafe from being communicated to the inhabi- 
tants, had proved ineffe€tual. What is extraordinary, 
they do not feem to regard it much ; and as there ap- 
peared few figns of its deflroying effe@s, probably the 
climate, and the way of living of thefe people, great- 
ly abate its virulence. There are two other complaints 
frequent among ft them; one of which is an indolent firm 
fwelling, that affe€is the legs and arms, and increafes 
them to.an extraordinary fize intheir whole length. ‘The 
other is a tumor of the fame fort in the tefticles, 
which fometimes exceeds the fize of the two fifts. But 
in other refpecis they may be confidered as uncom- 
monly healthy. 
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Their hair is in general ftraight, thick, and trong, Friendly 
The natural peswsendl 
colour is black ; but the greateft part of the men, and a 


ron Y 


though a few have it buthy or frizzled. 


fome of the women, have it flained of 4 brown or 
purple coloor, and a few of an orange caft. They 
Wear it varioufly cut. Some have it cut off ob ‘one 
fide of the head only ; others have: it entirely cut off 
except a fingle lock; the women in general wear it 
fhort, The men have their beards cut fhort; and both 
men and women ftrip the hair fromthe arm-pits. ‘lhe 
men are ftained’ from about the middle of the belly 
to about half-way down the thighs with a deep blue 
colour. ‘The wometi have only a few fmall lines or 
{pots thus imprinted on the infide of their hande. Their 
kings, as a mark of diftin€tion, are exempted from 
this cuftom. 

The men are all circumcifed, or rather fupetcifed, 
as the operation confifts in cutting off only a fmall 
piece of the forefkin at the upper part ; which by that 
means is rendered incapable ever after of covering thé 
glans. ‘This is all they aim at, as they fay the opera- 
tion is pra¢tifed from a notion of cleanlinefs. 

The drefs of both men and women are the fame; 
and confifts of a piece of cloth or matting (but moftly 
the former) about two yards wide and two and a 
half long ; at leaft fo long as to go once and a half. 
tound the waift, to which it is confined by a girdle or 
cord. It is double before, and hangs down like a 
petticoat, aslow as the middle of the leg. The upper 
part of the garment above the girdle is plaited into 
feveral folds; fo that, when unfolded, there is cloth 
fufficient to draw up and wrap round the fhoulders ; 
which is very feldom done. The inferior fort: are fa- 
tisfied with {mall pieces; and very often wear nothing 
but a covering made of leaves of plants, or the maro, 
which is a narrow piece of cloth or matting hike a 
fath. ‘This they pafs between the thighs and wrap 
round the waift; but the ufe of it is chiefly confined 
to the men, Thé ornaments worn by both fexes are neck- 
laces, made of the fruit of the pandanus, and various 
fweet-fmelling flowers, which go under the general 
name of kahulla.. Others are compoféd of fmall fhells, 
the wing and leg bones of birds, fhark’s teeth, and 
other things; all which hang loofe upon the breatt ; 
rings of tortoife fhells on the fingers; and a number 
of thefe joined together as bracelets on the wrifts. 
The lobes of the ears (though moft frequently only 
one ) are fometimes perforated with two holes, in which 
they wear cylindrical bits of ivory about three inches 
long. 

Cleanlinefs induces them to bathe in the ponds, which 
feem to ferve for no other purpofe. They are fenfible 
that falt water hurts their fkin; and when neceffity ob- 
liges them to bathe in the fea, they commonly have 
fome cocca-nut fhells filled with frefh water poured 
over them to wafh it off. People of fuperior rank 
ufe cocoa-nut oil, which improves the appearance of 
the fin’ very much. : ; : 

The employmient of the women, is of the eafy kind, 
and, for the moft part, fuch as may be executed in the 
houfe. .The manufaéturing their cloth is wholly con- 
figned to their care; as is alfo that of their mats, which 
are efteemed both for their texture and their beauty. 
There are many other articles of lefs note that employthe 


{pare time of their females; as combs, of which they - 


make vait numbers, and little bafkets with {mall beads; 
3N but 
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help admiring their afliduity and dexterity. 

The province allotted to the men, as might he ex- 
pected, is far more laborious and extenfive than that 
of the women. Agriculture, architecture, boat-build- 
ing, fithing, and other things that relate to naviga- 
tion, are the objects of their care. Cultivated roots 
amd fruits being their principal fupport, this requires 
their conftant attention to agriculture, which they 
purfue very diligently, and feem to have brought almott 
to as great perfection as circumftances will permit. 
In planting the plaintains and yams, they obferve fo 
much exattnefs, that, which ever way you look, the 
rows prefent themfelves regular and complete. The 
cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees are fcattered about 
without any order, and feem to give them no trouble 
after they have attained a certain height. 

The houfes of the lower people are poor huts, and 
very {mall; thofe of the better fort are larger and more 
comfortable. The dimenfions of one of a middling 
fize are about go feet long, zo broad, and 12 high. 
Their houfe is, properly fpeaking, a thatched roof or 
fhed, fupported by pofts and rafters, difpofed in a 
very judicious manner. The floor is raifed with earth 
fmoothed, and covered with ftrong thick matting, 
and kept very clean. <A thick ftrong mat, about two 
and a half or three feet broad, bent into the form of 
a femicirele, and fet upon its edge, with the ends 
touching the fide of the houfe, in thape refembling the 
fender of a fire hearth, inclofes a {pace for the matter 
and miftrefs of the family to fleep in. The reft of the 
family fleep upon the floor, wherever they pleafe to 
lie down; the unmarried men and women apart from 
each other: Or if the family be large, there are fmall 
huts adjoining, to which the fervants retire in the 
night ; fo that privacy is as much obferved here as 
ene could expect. +The clothes that they wear in 
the day ferve for their covering in the night. Their 
whole furniture confifts of a bowl or two, in which 
they make kava; a few ‘gourds; cocoa-nut fhells; 
and fome fmall wooden flools, which ferve them for 
_ pillows. ; 

They difplay much ingenuity in the building of their 
canoes, as well as in the navigating them. 

The only tools which they ufe to conftru@.them, 
which are very dexteroufly made, are hatchets, or ra- 
ther thick adzes, of a {mooth black ftone that abounds 
at Toofoa; augres, made of fhark’s teeth, fixed on 
fmall handles, and rafps of a rough fkin of a fith, faft- 
ened on flat pieces of wood, thinner on one fide, which 
alfo have handles. “he cordage is made from the fibres 
of the cocoa-nut hufk, which, though not more than 
nine or ten inches long, they plait, about the fize of 
a quill, or lefs, to any length that they pleafe, and 
roll it up in balls, from which the larger ropes are 
made by twifling feveral of thefe together. The. lines 
that they fifh with are as ftrong and even as the beft 
cord we make, refembling it almoft in every refped. 
Their other fifhing implements are large and {mall 
hooks made of pearl-fhell. Their weapons are clubs 
of different forts (in the ornamenting of which they 
{pend much time), {pears, and darts. They have alfo 
bows and arrows; but thefe feemed to be defigned 
only for amufement, fuch as fhooting at birds, and 


four broad, bending downward in the middle, with 
four ftrong legs, and circular feet ; the whole made 
of one piece of black or brown wood, neatly polifhed, 
and fometimes inlaid with bits of ivory. 

Yams, plantains, and cocoa-nuts, compofe the great- 
eft part of their vegetable diet. Of their animal food, 
the chief articles are, hogs, fowls, fifh, and all forts of 
fhell fifh ; but the lower people eat rats. The two 
firft vegetable articles, with bread-fruit, are what may 
be called the bafis of their food, at different times of 
the year, with fifh and fhell-fifh ; for hogs, fowls, and 
turtle, feem only to be occafional dainties, referved for 
their chiefs. ‘Their food is generally dreffed by ba- 
king, and they have the art of making, from different 
kinds of fruit, feveral difhes which moft of us efteemed 
very gocd. ‘The generality of them lay their victuals 
upon the firft leaf they meet with, however dirty it 
may be; but when food is ferved up to the chiefs, it 
is commonly laid upon green plantain leaves. The 
women. are not excluded from eating with the men 3. 
but there are certain ranks or orders amongit them 
that can neither eat nor drink together. This diftinc- 
tion begins with the king; but where it ends could. 
not be learnt. They feem to have no fet time for 
meals. ‘They go to bed as foon as it is dark, and rife 
with the dawn in the morning. 

Their private diverfions are chiefly finging, dancing, 
and mufic, performed by the women. The dancing ot 
the men ‘has a thoufand different motions with the 
hands, to which we are entire ftrangers; and they are 
performed with an eafe and grace which are not to be 
defcribed but by thofe who have feen them. 

Whether their marriages be made lafling by any 
kind of folemn.contraé, our voyagers could not deter- 
mine with precifion ; but it appeared that the bulk of 
the people fatishied themfelves with one wife. The 
chiefs, however, have commonly feveral women ; tho’ 
it appeared as if one only was looked upon as the 
miftrefs of the family. 

When any perfon of confequence dies, his body. is 
wafhed and decorated by fome woman or women, who 
are appointed on the occafion; and thefe women are 
not, by their cuftoms, to touch any foad with their 
hands for many months afterwards; and it is remark- 
able, that the length of the time they are thus pro- 
{cribed, is the greater in proportion to the rank of the 
chief whom. they had wafhed. 

The concern of thefe people for the dead is moft 
extraordinary. ‘They beat their teeth: with ftones,- 
ftrike a fhark’s. tooth into the head until the blood 
flows in ftrcams, and thruft {pears into the inner part 
of the thigh, into their fides below the arm-pits, and 
through the cheeks into the mouth. All thefe ope- 
rations convey an idea of fuch rigorous difcipline, as 
muft require either an uncommon. degree of affec- 
tion, or the groffleft fuperftition to exa@. It fhould 


be obferved, however, that the more painful operations: 
are only practifed on account of the death of thofe 
moft nearly. connected. 

Their long and general mourning proves, that they: 
confider death as a very great evil. And this is con- 
firmed by a very odd cuftom which they practife to 
avert. it. They fuppofe that. the Deity will accept 
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cut it off with one of their ftone hatchets. There ap- 
peared fcarcely one in ten of them who was not thus 
mutilated in one or both hands. According to{Captain 
King, it is common alfo for the inferior people to cut 
off a joint of their little finger on account of the ficknefs 
of the chiefs to whom they belong. - 

They feem to have little conception of future pu- 
nifhment. They believe, however, that they are juftly 
punifhed upon earth ; and confequently ufe every me- 
thod to render their divinities propitious. The Su- 
preme Author of all things they call Kallafootonga ; 
who, they fay, is a female refiding in the fky, and di- 
reGting the thunder, wind, rain, and in general all the 
changes of weather. They belicve that when fhe is 
angry with them, the productions of the earth are 
blafted ; that many things are deftroyed by lightning; 
and that they themfelves are afflicted with ficknefs and 
‘death as well as their hogs and other animals. When 
this anger abates, they fuppofe that every thing is re- 
‘tored to it§ natural order. They alfo admit a plura- 
lity of deities, though all inferior to Kallafooton ga. 
They have lefs abfurd fentiments about the immate- 
riality and the immortality of the foul. They call it 
life, the living principle; or, what is more agreeable to 
their notions of it, Otooa; that is, a divinity or invi- 
fible being. 

‘Of the nature of their government no more is known 
than the general outline. According to the informa- 
‘tion received, the power of the king is unlimited, and 
the life and property of the fubjeé are at his difpofal ; 
and inftances enough were feen to prove that the lower 
order of people have no property, nor fafety for their 
perfons, but at the will of the chiefs to whom they re- 
fpeCtively belong. When any one wants to fpeak with 
the king or chief, he advances and fits down before 
him with his legs acrofs ; which is a pofture to which 
they are fo much accuftomed, that any other mode of 
fitting is difagreeable tothem. T’o {peak to the king 
ftanding would be accounted here as a flriking mark 
of rudenefs. 

Though fome of the more potent chiefs may vie 
with the king in point of actual poffeffions, they fall 
very fhort in rank and in certain marks of refpe&, 
which the colleGive body have agreed to pay the mo- 
narch. It is a particular privilege annexed to his fo- 
vereignty, not to be punctured nor circumcifed, as all 
his fubjeéts are. Whenever he walks out, every one 
whom he meets muft fit down till he has paffed. No 
one is allowed to be over his head; on the contrary all 
muft come under his feet ; for there cannot be a great- 
er outward mark of fubmiffion than that which is paid 
to the fovereign and other great people of thefe iflands 
by their inferiors. The method is this; the perfon 
who is to pay obeifance {quats down before the chief, 
and bows the head to the fole of his foot; which, 
when he fits, is fo placed that it cannot eafily be comie 
at; and having tapped or touched it with the under 
and upper fide of the fingers of both hands, he rifes 
up and retires. The hands, after this application of 
them to the chief’s feet, are in fome cafes rendered 
tufelefs for a time ; for, until they be wafhed, they mult 
not touch any kind of food. When the hands are in 
this ftate, they call it taboo rema. Taboo, in general, 


piece of luxury; which is, to have women fit befide 
them all night, and beat on different parts of their 
body until they go to fleep; after which they relax a 
little of their labour, unlefs they appear likely to 
awake; in which cafe they redouble their drumming 
until they are again faft afleep. 


FRIENDSHIP may be defined, a mutual attach- Definieion 
ment fubfifting between two perfons ; and artfing, not of friend- 
merely from the general principle of benevolence, from thip. 


emotions of gratitude for favours received, from views 
of intereft, nor from inftin@tive affection or animal 
paffion, but from an opinion entertained by each of 
them, that the other is adorned with fome amiable or 
refpeCtable qualities. / 

The object of the general principle of benevolence 
is mankind, not any particular individual. Gratitude 


regards the perfon from whom he who feels its emo- definition. 


tions has received a favour, whether that perfon be a 
virtuous or a vicious, a refpectable or a contemtible, 
chara¢ter: it prompts the perfon obliged to make a fuit- 
able return to his benefa€tor, but not to enter* into 
any particular intimacy with him, merely on account 
of the favours which he has received. Many connec- 
tions are formed, and dignified with the name of friend- 
J/bip, upon no other principle but the fordid hope which 
one or perhaps each of the parties entertains of ac- 
complifhing fome felfifh purpofe through the affiftance 
of the other: but fuch a connetion is fo bafe in its 
nature, and fo tranfitory in its duration, as to render 
it unneceflary for us to {pend time in demonftrating it 
to be unworthy of the name of friendfhip. ‘The in- 
ftin@iive affeGtion which a parent entertains for his 
child, as well as that which the child feels for his pa- 
rent, feem intended by nature to form an union between 
the perfons thus related to each other: but the union 
between parents and children, when fupported by no 
other principle but inftin&, is different from friend- 
fhip ; it extends no farther than to caufe the parent 
to provide for his child during his helplefs years, and 
the child to look up to his parent for protection and 
fupport. We need not mention that appetite which 
is the foundation of love, and is the provifion which 
nature has made for the continuation of our {pecies. 
This appetite alone, and unaffifted by fome nobler prin- 
ciple, cannot give rife to any conne¢tion worthy of an 
honourable name. 

After excluding thefe principles, we can refer the 
origin of friendfhip only to ‘* an opinion entertained 
by each of the parties between whom it fubfifts, that 
the other is adorned with fome amiable or refpeCtable 
qualities.” A conneétion founded on different prin- 
ciples we cannot honour with the name of friendthip ; 
bat that which flows from this pure fource muft be 
noble and virtuous. When two perfons of virtue and 
abilities contemplate each the other’s character and 
condu&, they cannot but view them with complacency 
and efteem. Habits and ations difplaying prudence, 
fortitude, moderation, integrity, benevolence, and piety, 
natutally command the approbation of the impartial 
fpectator, and even affe& him with delight. But as 
we are difpofed to revifit a landfcape the beauties of 
which we have contemplated with rapture, and read 
with. frequent delight a poem in which genius. hee 
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Friencfaip, faithfully. delineated fome of the moft enchanting feenes 
Sww-y—"~ or the moft interefling events in nature; fo we alfo be- 
« come defrous to enjoy frequent. Opportunities of con- 
templating a character, diflinguithed. for eminent abi- 
lities and illuikvious. virtues. The fociety of fuch a 
peifon is. preferred to his who is difgraced by the op- 
pofite qualities. Hence, whenever men of truly re- 
ipeCtable chara@ters enjoy. oppartuaities of mutual in- 
tercourfe, an attachment naturally takes place between 
them; entirely difinterefted, and founded folely on 
the approbation with which the. one cannot avoid re- 
garding the conduct of the other. The efteem which 
the one is thus induced to entertain for the other will 
lead them to feck frequent opportunities of enjoying 
each other's fociety, mutually to afk and, liften to ad- 
vice, to truft their moft fecret and important purpofes 
to-each other’s confidence, and to be no lefs concern- 
ed each of them for the other’s intereit and honour 
than for his own. This, and this alone, is genuine 
friendthip ; founded on virtue, and oa that approba- 
tion which virtue never fails to command: it is a na- 
tural confequence of intercourfe between virtuous men. 
Where it is once eftablifhed, it cannot die, while thofe 
virtues to which it owes its origin continue to adorn 

» the perfons between whom it fubhitts. 
Cicenmne Eut, perhaps, {uch a pure and fublime attachment 
ftances fa» can fearce be expected to exilt among beings of fo 
happy mixed and imperfeét a charaGter as mankind. The 
contin Wife man of the ancient Stoics, or the Chriftian who 
ance of faithfully obeys the precepts and follows the fteps of 
fricndihif. his Saviour, might be capable of it; but, unfortunately, 
humanity never reaches fuch perfe€tion. Virtue and 


vice are fo blended together in every human charaer, 
that while none is fo wortblefs as to excite no other 
fentiment but abhorrence, there is fearce any fo uni- 


formly virtuous as to command unvaried efteem or ad- 
miration. Even the pureft and moft difinterefted of 
thofe friendfhips which prevail among men, owe their 
origin to other meaner principles, as well as to that 
which has been mentioned as the principle of genuine 
friendthip. There are certain circumflances favourable, 
and others adverfe, to the formation and continuance 
of friendthip. Thefe, making amends, as it were, for 
the imperfeGtion of human virtue and human know- 
ledge, lead men to overlook each other’s faults and fol- 
lics, and to unite in the bonds of friendfhip; a friend- 
fhip which, though lefs folid, lefs generous, and lefs 
lafting, than that which we have above deferibed, is 
yet attended with effedis favourable to the happinefs 
ef individuals, and to the intetefts of fociety in general, 
Equality of age is favourable to friendfhip. Infancy, 
manhood, and old age, differ fo confiderably from each 
other in their views, paflions, and purfuits, that the san 
will feldom be difpofed to aflociate with the doy or the 
youth, in preference to one who has had equal experience 
in the world with himfelf; and the old maw will generally 
with for the company of fome ancient friend with 
whom he may fpeak of ‘ the days of former years.” 
They who cultivate the fame trade or profeffion, en- 
joy Opportunities favourable to the formation of friend- 
fhip. Being engaged among the fame objeéts, and 
acquiring flall in the fame arts, their knowledge, their 
fentiments, and habits, are nearly the fame: they can- 
not avoid frequent intercourfe with each other; they 
naturally enter into each other’s prejudices and views, 
: b ‘ 
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and therefore cannot but take pleafure in each other's Friendihip. 
converfation and fociety, Phyficians, lawyers, and “"v~—~ 
divines, form each of them a diftin® body ; and the 
members of each of thofe bodies affociate with one 

another more readily than with men of a different pro- 

feflion. It is related by Swift or Addifon, that, ia 

the beginning of the prefent century, there was a par- 

ticular coffee-houfe in London which clergymen ufed 

to frequent, and that a fon of the church fearce ever 
ventured to fhow his head in any other. In the days 

of Dryden, poets, and all. who pretended to poetical 

genius or taite, reforted to Will’s, as to another Par~ 

naffus, to fip cups of coffee, and now and then per- 

haps to. drink of fome more: infpiring liquor, intlead 

of the waters of the fountain Hippocrene. 

Equality of rank and fortune is alfo favourable to 
friendfhip. Seldom wilta mam of fortune be able to 
gain the fincere friendthip of any of bis dependants. 
‘Though he treat them with the moft obliging conde- 
fcenfion, and load them with favours; yet fill, either 
the fenfe of dependence, or refentment: for imaginary 
injuries, or impaticnce of the debt of gratitude, or 
fome other fimilar reafon, will be likely to prevent 
them from regarding him with cordial affe@tion, Ser- 
vants are but rarely faithful even to the most indul- 
gent mafler: Shakefpeare’s old Adam is a very amiable, 
but a-very uncommon charaéter. Indeed you may as 
foon expe@ to find the virtues and the generous cou- 
rage of the chevalier Bayard among our military men 
of the prefent age, as to find an old Adam amony the 
prefent race of fervants. It is no lefs vain for the poor 
man to hope to acquire a fincere friend among his fa- 
periors in yank and fortune. The fuperior is. generally 
difpofed to exaG& fuch profound deference, fuch gra- 
titude, fuch refpe&, even from the inferior whom he 
admits into his intimacy, that the equal amicable in- 
tergourfe of friendthip cam fearce. ever take place be- 
tween them. Among the letters of the younger Pliny, 
we are. pleafed to find many monuments of the good- 
nefs of his heart. A number of his epifiles addrefled 
to friends in meaner circumitances, appear to have been 
accompanied with very confiderable prefents, which 
by his opulence he was well enabled to beftow.. But 
he takes care to let thofe humble friends know the 
weight of the obligations which he conferred, and the 
vattnefs of the debt of gratitude which they owed to. 
him, in fych plain, nay even indelicate terms, that 
though they might receive his favours with gratitude 
and regard him as their benefafor, yet they could 
never regard him as a man with whom they might 
cultivate the free eafy intercourfe of friendhip. Some 
one or other of the Greek writers mentions a fingular 
inftance of cordial friendfhip. fubfifting between two. 
perfons in unequal circumftances. One of them dying 
before the other, and leaving a wife and daughter to 
whom he had no fortune nor even means of fubGiftence 
to. bequeath, enjoined his rich. friend, in his will, to- 
take the charge of them on himfelf, and to fuppore 
them in a hberal manner : nor did he intreat this from 
his humanity, but demanded, it from. his friendfhip, 
He had made a fure provition for his family. His 
rich friend delayed not to comply with his dying ia~ 
junction. He readily took upon himfelf the charge 
of the wife and daughter of his deceafed friend, treated 
them with kindnefs, and at lafl divided hie whole fortune 
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Friendfhip-equally between his own only daaghter and the child 


of his friend. ‘This is an agreeable inftance of the 
power of friendfhip: but fuch inftances are not to be 
expected to occur frequently in erdinary life, any more 
than the ftoic virtue of Cato, or the modeft piety of a 
Nelfon. : 
Similarity of tafe and temper will generally be found 
favourable to friendfhip. ‘Iwo ‘peevith men, indeed, 
will not long endure each othet’s company with much 
fatisfagtion ; but two perfons of mild, humane difpo- 
fitions will naturally take delight in each other’s fo- 
ciety and converfation. They who are charmed with 
the buftle of a gay and aétive life, avoid the haunts of 
the indolent and contemplative, and joia hand in hand 
to climb the heights of ambition, or tread the round 
of amufement and diflipation. Thofe whom talte 
leads to cultivate the elegant objects of literature 
amid the fweets of a rural retirement, to wander thru’ 
the grove, or recline on the brink of fome romantic 
rill, and perufe the pages of one of thofe geniufes who 
have fhown themfelves able to enlighten the under- 
ftanding, and to kindle the glow of generous fentt- 
ment in the breaft ;—thofe children of tafte frequently 
aflociate in their elegant purfuits. We are pleafed to 
read the correfpondence of Pliny and Tacitus, of 
Locke and Molineux, of Swift and Pope. We rejoice 
to find, that notwithftanding the rivalry of learning 
and genius, tafte and philofophy have a natural ten- 
dency to promote benevolence and friendfhip among 
their votaries.’ ‘Fhe buftle of the world mutt be ac- 
knowledged to be generally unfavourable to friendthip. 
When the heart is occupied with the fordid obje€ts of 
ambition, or avarice, or gay diffipation, there is no 
room left for the pure and generous) fentiments of 
friendfhip. Intereits often interfere, competitions and 
jealoufies arife, fatal to all the fweets of focial inter- 
courfe. It is in an active life that virtue fhines with 
the moft brilliant luftre ; but feldom, alas! does pure 
virtue appear in the fcenes of ative life. How beau- 
tifully does the charaéter of Atticus {Hine amid the 
charatters of his illuftrious cotemporaries! ut Luna iater 
minores ignes! Sylla, Cefar, Cicero, Brutus, Antony, 
and Auguilus, were eminent for their abilities and vir- 
tues; but being engaged im the buftling purfuits of 
ambition, they feem to have been ftrangers to the 
calm and elegant happinefs which Atticus enjoyed. 
Though thofe of them who were cotemporaries could 
not avoid perceiving and admiring each other’s merits, 
yet never did cordial friendfhip {ubGi between them. 
Even Cicero who could fo well define the duties and 
defc ibe the happinefs of friendfhip, yet appears to 
have but feldom enjoyed its delights. But Atticus, 
who conttantly declined entering the fcenes of public 
life, experienced fuch happinefs in a private condition, 
as muft have been more than an ample reward to him 
for fhunning all the fplendid purfuits of ambition. He 
was the difinterefted friend of all thofe eminent men, 
and enjoyed cheir efteem and friendfhip. So upright 
was his character, fo amiable his manners, that they 
who were mortal enemies to each other, yet agreed in 
cultivating at the fame time the friendfhip of Atticus. 
None of them appear to have hated him on account of 
his attachment to their enemies: and while he was 
the friend of Cicero and Otavius, he was at the fame 
time the proveGor of the wife of Antony. Perhaps 
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blematical. Ie miay be alleged, that while fuch inve.§ “Vv, 
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terate diffenfions atofe among his friends, the neutra- 
lity which he preferved was inconfiftent with integrity. 
‘He has indeed been rafhly branded by fome writers 
as an avaricious time-ferving man. But no evidence 
appears to juftify their aflertions; on the contrary, the 
moftt refpectable teftimony, the niceit ferutiny, exhibit 
his charaéter in thofe amiable colours in which we 
have chofen to view it. Atticus is indeed no ordinary 
charatter. The general principles of human nature, 
and the examples which moft frequently occur in the 
world, naturally fuggeft a fufpicion, that had he been 
aman of genuine integrity, he mult have obferved a 
different tenor of conduct. But there is one circumftance 
which tends to ftrengthen confiderably the refpe@table 
tetlimony of his cotemporaries in his behalf. In Cato, in 
Epictetus, in the philofopher who, while fuffering un- 
der all the violence of an acute diftemper, maintained 
to Pompey that pain was no evil, we have inftances 
of the tenets of philofophy oppofing and repreffing the 
principles of nature. We know how often relicious 
eathuliafm has produced the fame effects. But Atticus 
was the votary of the mild and elegant philofophy of 
Epicurus; which, though there appears to have been 
a palpable inconfiftency between its principles and the 
fuperftructure raifed upon them, was yet in its general 
tendency not unfriendly to virtue, and recommended 
to its votaries that calm and innocent mode of life 
which Atticus cultivated. There is no fmall refem+ 
blance between the chara&ter of Atticus and that of 
Epicurus, the founder of th’s philofophy. The fame 
tenets feem to have produced the fame effets on both; 
and we will venture to pronounce fo high an encomium 
on the Epicurean philofophy, as to affert, that it 
chiefly contributed to form the character of this ami- 

able Roman. m 
We know not if we may venture to affirm, that 
friendfhips are moft naturally contraéted among per: 
fons of the fame fex. We believe they often are. If 
fimilarity of taite, of fentiments, of manners, be fas 
vourable tc friendfhip, this cannot but happen. The 
diitin@tion which nature has eftablifhed between the 
two fexes, the new diilin&tions which are introduced 
by the different views with which their education is 
conduéted, and the different duties which they aré 
called to perform in life, have all 4 tendency to difpofe 
men and women to enter itito’ habits of intimacy 
with perfons of their own fex rather than with the 
other. Young girls have their peculiar amufements, 
as boys have theirs: they knit and few towether, con= 
fult each other concerning their drefs, and affociate at 
their idle hours. Young men, in the fame manner, 
prefer the fociety of théir equals of the fame fex till 
fuch time as their hearts begin to feel the impulfe of 
a new paffion. This foft pafiion, indeed, caufes the 
youth to prefer the company of his favourite maid to 
that of his deareft companion ; and it perhaps caufes 
the virgin to view her female companions with a jea- 
lous eye, while fhe fears that their charms may win 
the heart of the youth whofe fond regard fhe herfelf 
wifhes to engaze. But the fears, the jealoufies, the 
timidity, nay even the fondnefs of love, are incompa- 
tible with friendihip. Though the lover and his miitrefs 
be dear to each other, yet the free confidence of 
5 friend {hip 
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crets of their hearts. But if their mutual wifhes 
be crowned by marriage; then, indeed, as their inte- 
refts become the fame, if the tranfports of love are 
not fucceeded by the calm delights and the free confi- 
dence of friendfhip, they muft be unhappy. The mar- 
riage ftate is peculiarly favourable to friendfhip. Per- 
fons whofe relations to each other are more remote, 
will often find cireumftances concurring to induce 
them to cultivate a friendly intercourfe with each 
other. But here indifference is almoft impoffible. It 
is abfolutely requifite, in order that they may not ren- 
der each other miferable, that the hufband and the 
wife be united in the bonds of friendfhip. This feems 
even to be one of the great laws of nature, by means 
of which provifion is made for the happinefs and the 
prefervation of fociety. But though the wife and the 
hufband be particularly attached to each other by the 
ties of friendfhip no lefs than by thofe of love, yet 
their mutual affeCtion will not detach them from the 
reft of the world; their relations to the fociety areund 
them will ftill remain ; the hufband will ftill cultivate 
the intimacy of thofe of his own fex, and the wife will 
ftill choofe female in preference to male friends. Upon 
even a fuperficial view of life, we find reafon to declare 
without hefitation, that acquaintance and intimacy 
moft naturally take place among perfons of the fame 
fex. The hufband and the wife are more than friends; 
they are one bone and one fle/o. It has been fometimes 
flightly infinuated, and fometimes more openly affert- 
ed, by people who have but carelefsly viewed the phe- 
nomena of focial life, or have been difpofed to cavil 
againft the fair fex, that women are incapable of fin- 
cerity or conftancy in friendfhip with each other. Bat 
it feems unneceflary to offer a ferious refutation of this 
cavil. Neither is the general charaéter of the female 
fex fo inferior to that of the male, nor are their cir- 
cumftances fo very different from ours, as to render 
them totally incapable of thofe virtues which are ne- 
ceflary to eftablifh and fupport mutual friendfhip. 
‘They are in general poffefled of more exquifite fenfi- 
bility, nicer delicacy of tafte, and a jufter fenfe of 
propriety, than we: nor are they deftitute of genero- 
fity, fidelity, and firmnefs. But fuch qualities are 
peculiarly fayourable to friendfhip ; they communicate 
a certain charm to the manners of the perfon who is 


adorned with them; they render the heart fufceptible 


of generous dilinterefted attachment ; and they elevate 
the foul above levity, infincerity, and meannefs. Com- 
petitions and jealoufies muft no doubt arife now and 
then even among the moft amiable of the female fex, 
as wellas among us. Thefe will preclude or deftroy 
friendfhip. But the rivalry of beauty, of drefs, of 
fathion, is not oftener fatal to friendfhip amang the 
fair fex, than the conteits of pride, avarice, vanity, 
and ambition, among their haughty lords. If friend- 
fhip be ranked ainong the virtues, it is not lefs a female 
than a male virtue. 

The delightful intercourfe and intimacy of .friend- 
fhip may be naturally expe€ted to fubfift not. only be- 
tween the hufband and the wife, but among all who 
are connected by any of the relations of confanguini- 
nity. ‘The power of inftin@ does not always continue 
to unite the parent aud the child. Its offices are of a 
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temporary nature ; but when thefe are performed, it Friendthip 
ceafes to operate. During the infancy, the childhood, ——"v""™" 


and even the youth, of his fon or daughter, the parent 
watches over them with fond affection, and labours 
with anxious affiduity to promote their welfare, for 
no other reafon but becaufe the yearnings of paternal 
affection draw him towards them. But as they ad- 
vance farther in life, and become able to care for them- 
felves, it has been fo ordered by the wifdom of nature, 
that the attachment of the parent almoft dies away, 
unlefs the grateful affetion and the merit of his chil- 
dren afford him reafon to rejoice over them and blefs 
them. How fhocking, how miferable, the condition 
of that family, whofe members are not united by the 
mutual efteem and confidence of friendfhip'! where the 
parent views his children with jealoufy, fhame, indig- 
nation, or forrow; and the children anxioufly avoid 
the fociety of their parents! Their interefts are fo 
nearly connected; they have fo many occafions for 
acting in concert, and mutt live fo long together; that 
we may almoft venture to affirm, that the parent and 
the child, like the hufband and the wife, mutt be ei- 
ther friends or enemies. But the ties of nature, the 
influence of habit, fentiments, and circumftances, all 
concur to form between them the facred conneétion of 
friend{hip. Brothers and fitters, the children of the fame 
parents, and for a while members of the fame family, 
may be expected to regard each other through life with 
kindnefs and efteem; and thefe we would rather choofe 
to attribute to a rational attachment, founded on cer- 
tain principles, than to a blind inftindtive affection. 

Thefe are a few of the diftinétions and relations in 
fociety which appear moft favourable to friendfhip.— 
Were we to defcend to minuter particulars, we might 
enumerate all the varieties of tafte, of temper, and of 
circumftances, by which mankind are diftinguifhed 
from one another, and diftributed into particular claffes. 
But this would be too tedious, and does not appear 
neceflary. 


Bike ° 6 
As friendfhip is an attachment which takes place 14... of 
between certain human characters when placed in cer- friendfhip. — 


tain circumftances, there muft therefore be laws for 
fupporting the attachment and regulating the inter- 
courfe of friendfhip. Mutual efteem is the bafis on 
which true friendfhip is eftablifhed; and the intercourfe 
of friendfhip ought furely to be conneéted in fuch a 
manner,that this foundation be not injured. Friend- 
fhip muft diminifh neither our benevolence nor pru- 
dence: it muft not feduce us from an honeft atten- 
tion to our private intereft, nor contract our focial af- 
fections. 

Sincerity may be confidered as the firft law of friend- 
fhip. Artifice and hypocrify are inimical to all focial 
intercourfe. Between the deceitful and the honett, 
friendfhip can never fubfift. Fora while, the one may 
impofe on the other; unfufpicious integrity may not 
be able to fee through the mafk under which the hi- 
deous features of felfifh cunning are veiled ; but the 
deceitful friend muft ever be a ftranger to the delight- 
ful fentiments of genuine friendfhip. To enjoy thefe, 
your virtues mutt be fincere, your affection for the 
perfon whom you call your friend unfeigned : in com- 
municating to each other your fentiments, in offering 
and liftening to mutual advice, in joining to profecute 
the fame defigns, or fhare im the fame amufements, 
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riendhhip candid fincerity muft ftill be obferved between you. Mutual confidence is the very foul of friendthip. If Friendthip. 
Attempt not to perfuade each other, that your mutu- friendfhip be rightly defined to be a mutual affe@ion ~—V—™ 


al affe€tion is more ardent, or your mutual efteem more 
profound, than it really is. If the fentiments or opi- 
nions which the one exprefles appear to the other im- 
proper or ill founded, let not a falfe delicacy prevent 
him from declaring his reafons againit them; let him 
not applaud where, if he were fincere, he muft blame. 
Join not even your friend in an undertaking which you 
fecretly diflike, or an amufement infufferably difagree- 
able to you. You cannot, confiftently with fincerity 
and candour: and you will foon begin to think the 
bleflings of friendfhip too dear, when bought at the 
price of fuch facrifices. — i 

But though fincerity is to be faithfully obferved in 
the intercourfe of friendfhip ; yet the harfhnefs of con- 
tradition muft be carefully avoided. Thofe obliging 
manners which are fo agreeable in an acquaintance or 
cafual companion, are itill more fo in a friend. If 
they are neceflary to recommend the advantages of {o- 
cial intercourfe in general to the members of fociety, 
they are no lefs neceflary to communicate a charm to 
the intercourfe of friendfhip. People often think 
themfelves intitled to behave to thofe whom they 
cali their friends, and whofe interefts they profefs to 
regard as their own, with harfhnefs, negligence, and 
indifcreet familiarity ; but nothing can be more fatal 
to friendfhip. It is a well known maxim, eftablifhed 
by general and uniform experience, that too ‘much fa- 
miliarity occafions mutual contempt. And indeed how can 
it be otherwife ? Mild obliging manners are underftood 
as the natural and genuine expreffions of kindnefs and 
affection : boifterous rudenefs, petulance, and neglea, 
are naturally confidered as expreflive of oppofite fen- 
timents. But if friendfhip affume-the tone, the car- 
riage, and the language of enmity or indifference, it 
mutt foon lofe all its native charms and advantages. 
Let the friend, as well as the cafual companion, when 
he finds reafon to difapprove of the fentiments and 
condui, or to diflent from the opinions of his friend, 
exprefs himfelf in the gentleft terms, with honeity and 
fincerity, but without careleffnefs or harfhnefs. Let 
no frequency of intercourfe nor union of interefts ever 
tempt to carelefs or contemptuous familiarity. Stiff 
and unmeaning ceremony may be banifhed ; but eafe, 
and delicacy, and refpectful deference, and obliging 
attention, muit fupply its room. Much of the unhap- 
pinefs of the marriage ftate, and much of the mutual 
uneafinefs which arifes among thofe who are related 
by the endearing ties of confanguinity, is occafioned 
by the parties who are thus clofely connected, thinking 
it unneceflary to obferve the ordinary rules of good 
breeding in their mutual intercourfe. Even kindnefs 
puts ona difguiting garb, and affumes an harfh afpeé. 
But mutual kindnefs cannot there long fubfit. Home, 
which ought to be a fan@uary to fhelter from the 
anxieties and ills of life, a little paradife where thofe 
pure and innocent pleafures might be enjoyed which 
afford the moft genuine happinefs, and which are not 
to be tafted in the buitle of the bufy and the diffipa- 
tion of the gay world ;—home thus becomes a place 
of torment, which is never entered but with pain and 
unwillingnefs ; and from which the fon, the daughter, 
the hufband, and the wife, eagerly feize every oppor- 
tunity to efcape. 


founded on mutual efteem, thofe who are united in 
the bonds of friendfhip cannox but repofe mutual con- 
fidence in each other. Am I confcious of none but 
generous worthy fentiments, and none but upright ho- 
neft intentions? I readily difclofe all the fecrets-of my 
foul to him whom I regard as capable only of fimilar 
defigns and fimilar fentiments. But it may be afked, 
how far the confidence of friendfhip ought to be car- 
ried ? Muft I reveal to my friend all my fentiments, 
opinions, and defigns? Muft I communicate to one 
friend the fecrets which have been intrufted to me by 
another? Or muit I rather obferve the moft fufpicious 
caution in my intercourfe with my friends, remember- 
ing that he who is now my friend may one day become 
my enemy ? It feems moit prudent to obferve a me- 
dium bétween fufpicious caution and unlimited confi- 
dence. Were human virtue perfeét, and were there 


no inftances of friends ever becoming enemies, thofe 


who regard each other with friendly affection might 
very reafonably be required to fet no bounds to their 
mutual confidence. But as this is far from being the 
cafe, different meafures are to be obferved. Contra& 
no friendfhips, if you think it neceffary to treat a 
friend with the fame referve as an enemy. Yet ven- 
ture not to difclofe to your friend all the foolifh or evil 
defigns which the wantonnefs of imagination may fe- 
duce you to form. When you feel the emotions of 
pride, of vanity, or of any evil paffion, if you are 
able to reprefs them by the itrength of reafon and con- 
{cience, it feems unneceflary for you to tell the ftrugple, 
or to boaft of the viGory. If, at any former period 
of life, you have been fo unfortunate as to commit 
actions which you cannot now recolle& without fhame 
and contrition, there can be no reafon why you may 
not, as far as poflible, bury the remembrance of them: 
in your own breaft. In fhort, not to become tedious. 
by defcending to minute particulars, the laws of friend-, 
fhip de not require: friends to unbofom themfelves to 
each other any farther than is neceflary—to give them: 
juft ideas of each other’s charaSter and temper,—to 
enable them to be ferviceable to each other in the pro- 
fecution of honeft defigns,—and to afford each of 
them proper opportunities of exciting the other to vir- 
tue and wifdom, and of interpofing his influence to: 
preferve him from vice and folly. Whatever is necef- 
fary for any of thefe purpofes ought to be mutually 
communicated; whatever is not, may be concealed’ 
without violating the laws of friendfhip. As mutual 
efteem is the foundation of friendfhip, and as human. 
friendfhips are not always lailing, you ought not to 
pour into the ear of your friend all the impertinences. 
which you may happen to conceive, nor even all the 
projects which may float in your imagination: but as: 
much of the felicity of friendthip arifes from the mu- 
tual confidence to which it affords room, call not any 
man your friend in whole prefence you find it proper 
to obferve the fame fufpicious caution as if he were 
your enemy. The ancients, who talked of friendihip: 
with enthufiafm as one of the moft elevated among the 
virtues, required flill a clofer union and a more difin- 
terelted attachment among friends than we dare ven- 
ture to infift upon. The mutual duties which they: 


have defcribed as incumbent. on friends, appear fome~ 
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" sw=-ve= have gane fo far as to require a degree of mutnal con- have been alwaya more pure, they have been cruelly “wee 


fidence which would foon deftray ali confidence, and 
could not fail te counteraét all the purpofes of firnend- 
fhip : they have required one. friend to communicate 
to another, net only all his own thoughts and purpofes, 
but even thofe fecrets which have been confided to his 
honour by any other friend. But the evil confequen- 
ces which would refult are eafily to be forefeen, Per- 
haps, like Atticus, you enjoy the friendfhip of men 
who are mutual enemies ; and by gommunicating the 
fecrets of the one to the other, you will then become 


the betrayer of both. Or, though not abfolutely ene-’ 


mies, yet thofe who are your friends may happen not 
to be in habits of friendfhip with each other ; and they 
taay then perhaps not {eruple to divulge thofe fecrets 
of one another which you have imprudently blabbed 
to them. Indeed, might we fuppofe all mankind ab- 
folutely faultlefs, and not liable to moral imperfection, 
we need not fear thefe bad coniequences from unbound- 
ed confidence in our friends. But friendfhip would 
in fuch a ftate of fociety be unknown ; juft as in the 
golden age of the poets there are fuppafed to have 
been no diftin@ions of property. We cannot here 
forbear dropping an obfervation, which will readily be 
acknowledged as juft by all who have any tolerable 
knowledge of the morality of the philofophers of an- 
cient Greece. All their doctrines and precepts appear 
calculated for a different order of beings than mankind. 
They glanced carelefsly at the phenomena of the moral 
world ; and gleaning a few fats, immediately fet them- 
felves to erect fyftems : From thefe, however wild and 
theoretical, they then pretended to deduce laws for 
the regulation of human conduct ; and their rules are 
generally fuch as might be expected from the meane 
which they appear to have employed in order to arrive 
at them. An apology has however been offered for 
fome of them, which, in our opinion, could occur 
only to fuperficial obfervers of human life. It has 
been alleged in behalf of the Stoics, that their fyftem, 
indeed required more exalted virtue than human nature 
is capable of attaining ; but that, notwithftanding this, 
it could not fail to produce the happieft effects on the 
manners and fentiments of its votaries. Inftances, too, 
have been produced in fupport of this affertion; a Cato, 
an Epiétetus, an Antoninus. When we contemplate 
a model of perfe@tion beyond what we can hope to 
reach, fay the advocates of the Stoic phuilofophy,, 
though we defpair of attaining, yet we are prompted 
to afpire after it. Now, the mott natural way of rea~ 
foning here feems to. lead to a very different conclu- 
fion. lf an objed is fet before me which I muft not 
hope to obtain, I am unwilling to wafte my time and 
exhauft my vigour in the purfuit of it: bid me afeend 
an inacceflible height, I view the vale below with new 
fondnefs. Philofophy, as well as fuperftition and en- 
thufiafm, might in a few inftances triumph over the: 
principles of nature ; but was it always equally power- 
ful? Were all the difciples of Zeno Catos or Epicte- 
tufes? Have all the monks and anchorites of the Ro- 
mifh church, been holy as the founders of their erders ? 
No: the Greek philofophers who infefted Rome, and 


“taught thofe whinfical dorines which we hear fre-. 


quently dignified with the name of fublime, wexe fin- 
gularly corrupted and. licentious in their mapacns, 
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calumniated. Afk, then, only what Lam capable of 
performing ; if you demand what is above my {trength, 
I fit ftill in indolence. In its general tendency, the 
Stoic philofophy was favourable rather to vice than to 
virtue, 

But we have not yet exhaufled all the duties of 
friendfhip. We have inculcated fincerity, and mutual 
refpeét and obligingnefs of manners ; we have alfo en- 
deavoured to afcertain, what degree of mutual confi- 
dence ought to take place between friends. Dut an 
important queftion Hill remains to be confidered : how 
far is-an union of intereffs to take place between friends? 
Am I to ftudy the intereft of my friend in preference 
ta my own? May I lawfully injure others, in order to 
ferve him? Here, too, we mult contider the circum- 
fiances and the ftreneth of human nature; and let us 
beware of impofing burdens too heavy to be borne. 
The greater and more perfe&t the union which reigns 
in fociety, the greater will be its ftrength and happi- 
nefs; the chofer the union of friends, the more advan- 
tages will each of them derive from their union. 
Where other ties befides thofe of friendship concur to 
unite two individuals, their interefts willbe more clofe- 
ly conjoined than if they were conneted by the ties 
of friendthip alone. The order of nature feems here 
to be, —-the hufband and wife—-the parent and child— 
brothers and filters, the offspring of the fame parents— 
friends, connected by the ties of friendfhip alone. 
And, if wé may prefume to guefs at the intentions of 
the Author of nature from what we behold in his works 
and read im his word, the clofett union in fociety ought 
to be that between the hufband andthe wife; thet in- 
terefts are altogether the fame; they ought mutually 
to forego convenience and gratification for each other’s 
fake. ‘The interefts of parents and children are fome- 
what lefs clofely connected ;. much is due from the one 
to the other, but fomewhat lefs than in the former 
relation ; their interefts may fometimes be feparate, 
but never ought to be oppolite. Next come brethren, 
aad other more diftant relations ; and next, the friend. 
In thefe cafes, where we fuppofe the attachment of 
friendfhip to operate together with the ties of na- 
ture, we perceive that intereils are varioufly united, 
and, various duties are due ; fearce in any of them does 
it. appear that the interells of two can become entirely 
one. Still lefs can that be expected te happen, where 
the ties of friendfhip a not in concert with thofe of 
nature. We give up, therefore, all thofe ramantic 
notions, whith fome have fo earnettly infifted on, of 
requiring the friead to confider his friend as himfeifi 
We cannot expect any two individuals to poffefs. pre- 
cifely the fame. degree of knowledge, to entertain ex- 
agtly the fame fentiments, or to fland im circurattances 
precifely fimilar. But till this happen, the interefts of 
two can never be precifely the fame. And we will 
not, therefore, require the friend aétually. to, prefer his 
friend to himfelf ; nay, we will even allow him to prefer 
himfelf to his. friend ; convinced that fuch is the delign 
of nature, and that by prefuming to counteract. the 
principles of nature we thall be able to ferve no, ufeful» 
purpofe. But as, far as the firit principles of human 
aétion and the inftitutions of fociety permit, we may 


reafonably require of friends, that they mutually, endea- 


your 
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UFriendthip. your to contribute each to the other's intereft. You 


will not defert your own family, nor negleé& what is 
abfolutely neceflary for your own prefervation, in order 
that you may ferve a friend. It is not requifite that 
you be either a Damon or a Pythias. Away with 
what is romantic; but feruple not to fubmit to what 
is natural and reafonable. When your friend needs 
your direction and advice, freely and honeftly give it : 
does‘ he need more than advice ; your active exertions 
in his behalf? the laws of friendfhip require you ‘riot 
to refufe them. Is it neceffary for him to receive 
{till more fubftantial affiftance? You may even be 


‘expected to aid him with your fortune. But remem- 


ber, that even the amiable principle of benevolence muft 
be fubjeét to the direGtions of prudence: if incapa- 
‘ble of taking care of ourfelves, we cannot be expected 
tocontribute to the good of others: fociety would not be 
‘favourable to the happinefs of the-humanrrace, if every 
individual ftudied the general intereft fo far as to negle&t 
his own. We are not born to be citizens of the world ; 
but Europeans, Britons, Englifhmen or Scotchmen. 
Let every one, then, feek the intereft and happinefs of 
his friends with whom he is connected by the laws of 
friendfhip alone, in fubordination to his own particular 
intere{t and happinefs, and to the intereft and happi- 
nefs of thofe with whom he is conneéted by the ties 
of nature and the general inftitutions of fociety. En- 

ge not in the fervice of your friend, nor lavifh your 
fortune in his behalf, if by that means you are likely 
t@ injure either yourfelf or your family. Still lefs 
will you think it requifite to carry your friendfhip to 
fuch romantic excefs as to commit crimes in the fervice 
of your friend. The ancients, whofe ideas of the na- 
ture and duties of friendfhip were romantic and extrava- 
gant, have, fome of them, required that a friend fhould 
hefitate at no ation, however atrocioufly wicked, by 
which he can be ufeful to his friend. Have 1 been 
guilty of theft or murder, or any other heinous viola- 
tion of the laws of morality or the inititutions of fo- 
ciety : when I am brought to juflice for my crime, if 
you, being my friend, are appointed to fit as my judze, 
the laws of friendfhip, fay thofe admirable matters of 
morality, require that you pronounce me innocent, 
though convinced of my guilt. But we need not de- 
claim againt the abfurdity of enjoining fuch bafe deeds 
as duties of friendfhip. ‘The idea of a conneétion, the 
laws of which are inimical to the order of fociety, mutt 
{trike with horror every perfon who thinks of | it. 
Such a conne€tion is the union of a knot of villains, 
confpiring againft the peace, nay even the exiftence of 
fociety. 

Such we apprehend to be the nature of rational 


view of the friendfhip ; fuch the circumftances in the order of na- 
advantages gure and of fociety which are moft favourable to this 


of friend- 
€hip, 


union; and fuch the duties, by the performance of 
which it may be maintained. When founded on 
thefe principles, and regulated by thefe laws, friend- 
fhip is truly virtuous, and cannot but be highly bene- 
ficial to the indtviduals between whom it fubfifls, and 
to the intereft of fociety in general. How delightful to 
have fome perfon of an amiable and virtuous charaGter 
in whom you can confide; who will join with you in 
the profecution of virtuous defigns, or will be ready to 
call you back when you heedlefsly ftray into the paths 
of vice and folly !. who will adminifter to you honef, 
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upright advice; will réjoice in your profperity, will Priendthip. 
glory over your virtues, and will be ready to confole —~v——~ 
and relieve you when linking under the preffure of 
diftrefs! Muft not your conneétion with fuch a per- 
fon be favourable to-your virtue, your intereft, and 
your happinefs ? When we furvey any fublime or beau- 
teous fcene in nature, we wifh for fome perfon of con- 
genial tafte and feelings to participate with us in the 
noble enjoyment which the profpeé affords; when we 
read any fine piece of compofition, the pleafure which 
we receive from it is more exquifite if others join with 
us in applauding it. The landfcape which we have 
often furveyed, the poem which we have often read, 
pleafe us anew, with all the charms of novelty, when 
we have an opportunity of pointing out their beauties 
to fome perfon to whom they have been hitherto un- 
known. Friendfhip communicates new charms and a 
more delicate relifh to all our moft refined and elegant 
pleafures. [t enlivens our joys, it foothes and alleviates 
our forrows. What Cicero has faid of polite letters 
and philofophy, may be with ftill ftronger propriety 
faid of friendfhip. In every condition of life the influ- 
ence of virtuous friendfhip is favourable to our welfare 
and our happinefs: in profperity, in adverfity ; in the 
filence and tranquillity of retirement, as well as amid 
the hurry of bufinefs; in the bofom of your family, 
and when furrounded by your neareft conne€tions, no 
lefs than when removed to a ftrange country. Indeed, 
whatever advantages fociety beftows above what are to 
be enjoyed in a favage ftate, not lefs numerous nor lefs 
important are thofe which we may derive from uniting 
in the bonds of friendfhip, rather than living in a ftate 
of enmity or indifference. g 
But though friendfhip, when founded on mutual Miftakes in 
efteem, and regulated by the laws of prudence, benevo- eae 
: riendfhips, 
lence, and honefty, be productive of fo many happy and confe- 
effects ; yet. many inftanees occur in the world, quent in- 
in which conneétions dignified. with thé name ofconftancy. 
friend{fhip are unfavourable both to the virtue and 
the happinefs of thofe between whom they fubfift. 
When men affociate from views of convenience; whea 
their union is haftily formed without a. knowledge 
of each other’s temper and charaéter ; when they are 
drawn together by accident, as when they happen to 
agree in the purfuits of the fame intereits or pleafures; 
when the young and the gay refort toyether to the 
haunts of diffipation, and the covetous and ambitious 
find it convenient to toil in concert for riches and 
power: on all fuch occafions, the corneétion which is 
formed and dignified with the name of friendfhip is 
unworthy of that honourable appellation. It is not 
virtuous; it is productive of no happy effects, and is 
quickly diffolved. He, therefore, who is not incapa- 


. ble of virtuous friendfhip, and is defirous of enjoying its 


advantages, mutt carefully confider the nature of the 

conne¢tion which he wifhes to form, gain a thorough. 

acquaintance with the character of the perfon whofe 

efteem and affe€tion he wifhes to acquire, and attend 

to thofe rules by the obfervance of which true friend- 

fhip may be maintained. ae 
Many inftances are related, which fhow what power pirlobiks ile 

it is poflible for friendfhip to acquire over the human the Hoiee 

heart. We need not here repeat the well-known ftory of friend- 

of Damon and Pythias, whofe generous friendfhip af. ie over 

forded a {pectacle which foftened even the favage heart PAs 
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It is known to every fchool-boy ; and, 


- v—— after the affected narrative of Valerius Maximus, has 
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Briendfhip 
Bot incon- neficial in. its influence and effects, the theme of un- 


fiftent with 
the fpirit of 


Chriftiani 
ty. 


genuine friendthip. 


been ftudioufly detailed and commented on by almott 
every fucceeding ftory-teller or moralift. Addifon, in 
one of his Spectators, gives a beautiful little relation, we 
know not upon what authority, which finely illuftrates 
the power both of friendfhip and love. Two male ne- 
an in one of our Weft India iflands, neatly of the 
ame age, and eminent among their fellows in flavery 
for gracefulnefsof figure, ftrength, agility, and dexterity, 
were alfo diflinguifhed for their mutual friendfhip and 
for their common attachment to a young female ne- 
gro, who was generally efteemed the moft beautiful 
of her complexion in the whole ifland. The young 
female appeared to be equally pleafed with both her 
lovers ; and was willing to accept either of them for a 
hufband, provided they could agree between them- 
felves which of them fhould yield to the pretenfions 
of the other. But here lay the difficulty ; for while 
neither would treacheroufly fupplant, weither of them 
was willing to yield to his friend. The two youths, 
therefore, long fuffered the fevereft affliGtion, while 
their hearts were torn between love and friendhhip. At 
length, when they were no longer able to endure the 
agony of fuch aconteft, being ftill unable to reprefs their 
paffion for their lovely countrywoman, and incapable 
of violating the laws of friend{hip,—on a certain day, 
they both, in company with the objet of their ill-fated 
love, retired into a wood adjoining to the fcene of 
their labours. There, after fondly embracing the 
maid, calling her by a thoufand endearing names, and 
lamenting their own unhappy fate, they’ ftabbed a 
knife into her breaft; which, while ftill reeking with 
her blood, was by each of them in his turn plunged 
mto his own. Her cries reached the people who were 
at work in the next field: fome of them haftening to 
the fpot, found her expiring, and the two, youths al- 
ready dead befide her. 

We have introduced this little narrative as a ftriking 
inflance of the noble effets which naturally refult from 
Here we fee it fuperior to the 
force of the moft violent of paffions. Had the cleva- 
ted fouls of thofe negro youths been refined and en- 
lightened by culture and education in the principles of 
morality and true religion, we may reafonably fuppofe 
that their friendfhip would have triumphed over their 
love, without prompting them to the rafh and defpe- 
rate deed which they committed. 

Friendfhip, thus amiable in its charaéter, thus be- 


bounded panegyric to the philofophers and moralitts of 


evety age, has been faid by fome refpectable modern . 


writers to be inconfiftent with the {pirit of that holy 
religion which we profefs, and which we regard as the 
revelation of heaven. General benevolence is fre- 
quently inculcated through the gofpel: Jefus often 
earneftly intreated his diiciples, ** to love one ano- 
ther ;’? and directed them in what manner to difplay 
their mutual love, by telling them, that ‘* whatfoever 
things they could reafonably with to receive from o- 
thers, the fame ought they todo them.”’ The writers 
of the epiftles often enlarge on the topics of charity 
and brotherly love. But private friendfhip is no where 
recommended in the code of Chriftianity. Nay, it is 
fo inconGftent with that univerfal benevolence which 
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the gofpel enjoins, that where the one is recommend- Friendthij 
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ed and enforced, the other may. be underftood to be ta- 
citly forbidden. But can that religion be true, or can 
it be favourable to the happinefs of its votaries, which 
is inimical, nay, which is even not friendly to virtu- 
ous friendfhip? Such are the fuggeftions of Lord 
Shaftefbury and Soame Jenyns on this head. 

We mutt grant them, that the fyftem of morals or 
religion which difcourages a connection fo noble in 
its origin, {o amiable in its chara€ter, and fo beneti- 
cialin its influence, as virtuous friendfhip, is rather 
unfavourable to the happinefs and virtue of its vota- 
ries. But we mult confider the genius of Chriftianity 
with more careful attention, before we fuffer ourfelves 
to be perfuaded that friendfhip is inconfiftent with it. 
Univerfal benevolence is, indeed, inculcated in the 


-gofpel: we are required to love our neighbours as our- 


felves.: and our Saviour feems to infinuate, in the ftory 
of the humane Samaritan, that we ought to regard as 
neighbours all our brethren of the human race, however 
feparated from us by any of the diftinGtions of fociety. 
But it would be unfair to conclude from this, that the 
great Author ofthe gofpel meant to abolifh the order 
of focial life, or to oppofe the ties of nature. Thefe 
may {till be refpe€ted, though the laws of this bene- 
volence be obeyed. The parent is not required to dee 
fert his child, in order that he may affit or relieve his 
neighbour; nor the child to leave his parent to perith 
under the infirmities of old age, while he haftes to lend 
affiftance to a ranger. The gofpel was not intended 
to diflolve communities, or to abrogate the diftinGions 
of rank. In Jefus the end of the ceremonial law was 
accomplifhed: by him, therefore, that burden of types 
and ceremonies with which the Jews had been loaded 
was taken away. But he who abolifhed the ceremo- 
nial law declared, that the obligations of the moral law 
fhould be more permanent than heaven or earth: The 
duties which it enjoined were ftill to be religioufly dif- 
charged : The precepts of the gofpel were to iiluitrate 
and enforce, not to contradi@, the inftitutions of the 
moral law. The relative duties of parents and chil« 
dren were flill to be performed; though men were di- 
rected not to confine all their fentiments of benevolence 
to domettic relations. Jefus, in his couduét, did not 
fet himfelf to eppofe the order of fociety. In various 
parts of the New Teftament all the focial duties are 
defined and enforced; the mutual duties of parents and 
children, of hufbands and wives, and of mafters and 
fervants. The fubmiffion of all the menibers of a com: 
munity to that power which is vefted with the autho« 
rity of the whole, is alfo ftriGlly enjoined in the gofpel. 
Jcfus, when in his laf moments he recommended his 
mother to the protection of his beloved difciple, chofe 
to afk him to confider her as a parent ; and directed 
ber to expe from Aim the refpect and kindnefs af 
a fon. ‘hefe fais and obfervations teach us in 
what fenfe to underftand that univerfal benevolence 
which is inculcated in the gofpel. Though we are 
to love all mankind; yet it is mot neceffary that alt 
the individuals of the human race fhare our affeGion 
alike. Were we powerful, and wife, and benevolent, 
as the Deity; fuch extenfive benevolence might be 
required of us: But our fphere of aGtion and obferva- 
tion 1s narrow ; we cannot extend our acquaintance or 
influence beyond a very limited circle. Were we to ens 
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Friencfhip deavour to be equally ufeful to all mankind, we fhould 
become incapable of being ufeful to any individual. 
We cannot become citizens of the world in the fenfe 
in which fome philofophers have affected to call them- 
{elves fuch, without becoming outcafts from every par- 
ticular fociety. A fon, a brother, a countryman, a 
ftranger, lie around you, each in circumftances of ex- 
treme diltrefs ; you pity their misfortunes, and would 
gladly adminifter relief: but fuch is your benevolence, 
that you feel precifely the fame degree of compaflion 
for each of them ; you cannot determine to whom you 
fhould firit ftretch out an helping hand; and you 
therefore fland like that venerable afs of the {chool- 
men, whofe tantalizing fituation between two bundles 
of hay has been fo long celebrated and lamented by 
metaphyficians ; and fuffer fon, and brother, and coun- 
tryman, and flranger, to perifh, without relieving any 
of them by your kind offices. It is therefore the de- 
fign of the gofpel, that we fhould fubmit to the lews 
of nature, and comply with the inftitutions of fociety. 
Firft, attend to felf-prefervation; next, perform the 
duties of a wife or hufband,—a parent,—a child,—a 
brother, —a citizen, —an individual of the human race. 
You will do well, indeed, to regard all mankind with 
benevolence ; but your benevolence will be unavailing 
to the objects of it, if you overlook the diftinctions of 
nature and thofe inftitutions which fupport the union 
of focial life. 
But if the fpirit of Chriftianity be not inimical to the 
inilitutions and relations of fociety, neither can it be un- 
favourable to friendfnip. If that benevolence which the 
gofpel enjoins, admit of any modifications, why not of 
that particular modification which conftitutes private 
friendfhip? It is not, indeed, directly enjoined; but 
neither is it forbidden. It is perfectly confiftent with 
the general tendency and fpirit of the gofpel fyftem: 
being favourable to the interefts of fociety, it cannot 
but be agreeable to our holy religion. 
But it is recommended by no dire& precept, fay 
thofe who would reprefent Chriftianity as inimical to 
it 3 while it has been the favourite theme of the philo- 
| fophers and moralifts of the heathen world. 
| But why fhould friendfhip be recommended by 
| means different from thofe which the gofpel employs 
for the purpofe? Make yourfelf well acquainted with 
that admirable fyftem which you fo earneftly oppofe ; 
you will find that even the duties of private friendthip 
are better explained and more powerfully enforced in 
the gofpel, than by all the heathen philofophers and 
poets from Hefiod to Plutarch.. The gofpel makes a 
| diftinG@ion between the virtuous and the vicious ; it re- 

prefents one charaéter as more amiable and refpeCtable 
than another. As it diftinguifhes between virtue and 
vice, between piety and impiety; fo its great ob- 
je@ is to deter us from vice, and to encourage us to 
the pratice of virtue. It cannot be fuppofed, then, 
that the gofpel will dire€t us to affociate indifferently 
with virtuous and profligate characters. It does not. 
It direéts us to feek improvement, by affociating with 
thofe whom we have reafon to efteem. It direéts thofe 
who are incorrigibly wicked to be expelled from fo- 
ciety. What is this but to command us to enter into 
habits of intimacy wherever there is ground for mutual 
efteem? But this is the only bafis of genuine friend- 
ship. ‘When all the means which lead to a certain 
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end are laid before you, and when you aré’ particu. Priendthip, 

larly directed by fome high authority to employ thofe =~, 

means; though the end which you thus ‘attain be not 

pointed out, yet the commanding you to employ fuch 

a feries of means, is evidently the fame as if you were 

directed to accomplifh the purpofe to which they tend. 

Thus, though the precepts of Chriftianity do not di- 

reCtly enjoin private friendfhip ; yet they have a direct 

tendency to form thofe exalted characters who alone 

are capable of true friendfhip; they inculcate thofe 

virtues which naturally give rife to this generous at- 

tachment, and are abfolutely neceffary to fupport it 

where it is formed; they inculcate benevolence by 

the moft effeCiual motives, and admit of modifications 

ofthat benevolence, correfpondent to the relations and 

inflitutions of fociety: And therefore they may be 

confidered in as ftrong and direct terms, as if it had 

been exprefsly faid, ‘* Cultivate private friendfhip.” 

Befides, friendfhip is rather an accident of fociety, a 

natural confequence of our charaéter as moral and fo- 

cial beings, than a relation to be regulated and defined 

by inflitutions. ce 
This union, fo natural between virtuous perfons, Friendihip 

has been countenanced by the example of the Author countenan- 

of our religion ; to whofe life, no lefs than to his doc- ced by our 

trines and precepts, we will do well to look fora IS eatin 

dard by which we may regulate our condu&. We al- 

lude to two remarkable inftances which occur in the 

evangelical hiftory ; and with the recital of which, as 

{tated in all their ftriking circumflances by a very ele- 

gant writer *, we fhall conclude the prefent article. « w., Meh 
‘© The evangelifl, in relating the miracle which moth, Efq; 

Chrift performed at Bethany by reftoring a perfon toi the con- 

life who had lain fome days in the grave, introduces o2"8 hi 

his narrative by emphatically obferving, that ‘ Jefus Tranflation 

loved Lazarus ;’ intimating, it fhould feem, that the of Cicero's 

fentiments which Chrift entertained of Lazarus were b@Mts- 

a diftin@t and peculiar fpecies of that general benevo- 

lence with which he was a€tuated towards all mankind. 

Agreeably to this explication of the facred hiftorian’s 

meaning, when the filters of Lazarus fent to acquaint 

Jefus with the ftate in which their brother lay, they 

did not even mention his name; but, pointing him out 

by a more honourable and equally notorious defigna- 

tion, the terms of their meflage were, § Behold! he 

whom thou lovett is fick !? Accordingly, when he in- 

forms his difciples of the notice he had thus received, 

his expreflion is, © Our friend Lazarus fleepeth.’ Now 

that Chrift did not upon this occafion ufe the word 

friend in its loofe undiltinguifhed acceptation, but in a 

reltrained and ftri€ily appropriated fenfe, is not only 

manifeft from this plain account of the faé itfelf, but 

appears farther evident from the fequel. For as he 

was advancing to the grave, accompanied with the re= 

lations of the deceafed, he difcovered the fame emotions 

of grief as {welled the bofoms of thofe with whom La- 

zarus had been moft intimately connected ; and fympa- 

thizing with their commen forrow, he melted into . 

tears. This circumftance was too remarkable to efcape 

particular obfervation:; and it drew from the fpea- 

tors, what one fhould think it muft neceflarily draw 

from every reader, this natural and obvious reflection, 

‘ Behold! how he loved him !’ 
*«¢ But in the concluding cataftrophe of our Sayiour’s 

life, he gave a fill more decifive proof that fentiments 
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Friendthip, of the flrongeft perfonal attachment ‘and friendfhip 
Foefland. were not unworthy of being admitted into his facred 
+ bofom: they were too deeply, indeed, impreffed, to be 
extinguifhed even by the moft excruciating torments. 
In thofe dreadful moments, obferving among the af- 
flicted witnefles of his painful and ignominious fuf- 
ferings, that faithful follower who is defcribed by the 
hiftortan as ‘ the difciple whom he loved;’ he di- 
ftinguifhed him by the moft convincing inftance of fu- 
perior confidence, efteem, and affection, that ever was 
exhibited to. the admiration of mankind. For, under 
circumftances of the molt agonizing torments, when it 
might be thought impoflible for human nature to re- 
tain any other fenfibility but that of its own inexpref- 
fible fufferings, he recommended to the care and pro- 
tection of this his tried and. approved friend, in terms 
of peculiar regard and endearment, the mo tender 
and facred objet of his private affe€tions. But no lan- 
guage can reprefent this pathetic and affecting {cene 
with a force and energy equal to the fublime fimplicity 
of the Evangelift’s own-narrative : ‘ Now there ftood 
by the crofs of Jefus, his mother and his mother’s 
fitter, and Mary Magdalene. When Jefus faw his 
mother and the diiciple {ftanding) by, whom he lo- 
ved; he faith to his mother, Behold thy fon! then 
he faith to the difciple, Behold thy mother! And 
from that hour that difciple took her to his own home.’ 

“It may fafely be afferted, that among all thofe 
memorable examples of friendfhip, which have been 
celebrated with the higheft encomiums by the ancients, 
there cannot be produced.a fingle inftance in which 
the moft diftinguifhing features of exalted amity are 
fo ftrongly difplayed as in the foregoing relation. 
The only one, perhaps, that bears even a faint fimili- 

} Already tude to it, is that famous tranfaGtion + recorded by 

recited in’ a Greek author, which paffed between Eudamidas and 

siboet niy Aretheus. But when the very different circumftances 

shudMhen attending the refpeCtive examples are duly confidered, 
it muft be acknowledged, that the former rifes as much 
above the latter in the procf it exhibits of fublime 
friendfhip, as it does in the dignity of the chara€ters 
concerned. 

** Upon the whole, then, it appears, that the divine 
Founder of the Chriftian religion, as well by his own 
example as by the {pirit of his moral doétrine, has not 
only encouraged but confecrated friendfhip.”’ 

FRIESLAND, one of the united provinces of the 
Low Countries. It is bounded on the eaft by the ri- 
ver Lauvers, which parts it from the lordfhip of Gro- 
ningen, on the fouth by Overyffel, on the weft by 
the Zuider-Zee, and on the north by the.German o- 
cean. It is 30 miles from north to fouth, and 28 from. 
eaft to weft. The land is very fertile in corn and pa- 
fture ; the horfes are large, and the cows and theep 
prolific. It is divided into three parts; Weltergo to 
the weft, Oftergo to the eaft, and Sevenwalden to the. 
fouth. The iflands of Sheling, Ameland, and other 
{mall ones, are dependent on this province. ‘The prin- 
cipal towns are Leuwarden the capital, Franeker, Doc-. 
kum, Harlingen, and Staveren.. 

Frizstanp, (Eat), a province of Germany, in the. 
circle of Weftphalia, lying near the German ocean, It 
is bounded on the fouth by the bifhopric of Munfter, 
an the eaft by the county of Oldenburg, on the weit 
by the province of Groningen, and on. the north by 


the fea, being about 50 miles in length, and 30 in 
breadth. It belongs to Pruffia, and was formerly call- 
ed the county of Embden. It is a. very fertile country, 
and feeds a great number of cattle; but it was greatly 
damaged by an inundation in 1717, and the repair of 
the dykes coft an immenfe fum. ‘The principal towns 
are Norden, Leer, Effens, Whitmunde, and Aurick. 
Embden was an imperial city, and the principal place 
in the country ; but now belongs alfo to the king of 
Pruffia, who bought it of the Dutch. 

FRIGATE, in fea-affairs, a fhip of war, ufually 
of two decks, light built, defigned for fwift failing. 
When it hath but one deck, and confequently is of a 
{fmaller fize, they call her a light frigate. 

Frigates mount from 20 to 44 guns, and are elteem- 
ed excellent cruifers. The name was formerly known 
only in the Mediterranean, and applied to.a long kind 
of veffel navigated in that fea with fails and oars. The 
Englith were the firft who appeared on the ocean with 
thefe fhips, and equipped them for war as well as for 
commerce. 

Fricare-Built, denotes the difpofition of the decks 
of fuch merchant fhips as have a defcent of four or five 
fteps from the quarter-deck and fore-caftle into the 
wailt, in contradiftin@tion to thofe whofe decks are on 
a continued line for the whole length of the fhip, which 
are called galley- built. 

FRIGATOON, a Venetian veflel, commonly ufed. 
in the Adriatic, built with a {quare ftern, and without 
any fore-maft, having only a main-maift, mizen-matt,. 
and bow-fprit. 

FRIGHT, or Terror, a fudden and violent de- 
gree of fear. See Fear. 


Sudden fear is frequently productive of very remark. . 


able effects upon the human fyfiem. Of this many 
inftances occur in medical writings. —In general, the ef- 
feéts of terror are a contraction of the {mall veffels and a. 
repulfion of the blood in the large and internal ones ; 
hence proceed a fuppreflion of perfpiration, a ge- 
neral oppreffion, trembling, and anguifh of the heart, 
and lungs overcharged with blood. 

Frights often occafion incurable difeafes, as epilep- 
fy, ftupor, madnefs, &c. In acute difeafes, they have 


‘evidently killed many, by the agitation into which 


they have thrown the fpirits, already too much difor- 
dered. We have alfo accounts of perfons abfolutely. 
killed by terrors. when in perfect health at the time of. 
receiving the fhock from them: people orderéd to be 
executed, but with private orders for a reprieve, have. 
expired at the block without a wound.— Out of many. 


inftances of the fatal effets of fear recorded in writers,. 


the following is feleted as one of the mof fingular.. 
** George Grochantzy, a Polander, who had inlifted as 
a foldier in the fervice of the king of Pruffia, deferted. 
during the laft war. A fmall party was fent in purfuit. 


of him ; and when he leaft expedted it, they furprifed. 


him finging and dancing among a company of peafants,. 
who were got together in an inn. and were making 
merry. ‘Thisevent, fo fudden and unforefeen, and at. 
the fame time fo dreadful in its confequences, ftruck. 
him in-fuch a. manner, that, giving a great cry, he be- 
came at once altogether flupid and infenfible, and. 
was feized without the leaft refiftance. They car-. 
ried him away to Glocau, where. he was brought be- 
fore the council of war, and received. fentence as. 
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a deferter, He fuffered himfelf to be led and dif- 
pofed of at the will of thofe about him, without ut- 
tering a word, or giving the leait fign that he knew 
what had happened or would happen to him. He re- 
mained immoveable as a ftatue wherever he was placed, 
and was wholly paffive with refpect to all that was 
During all the time that 
he was in cuftody, he neither eat, nor drank, nor flept, 
nor had any evacuation. 
fent to fee him; after that. he was vilited by fome of- 
ficers of his corps and by fome priefts; but he ftill 
continued in the fame ftate, without difcovering the 
leaft figns of fenfibility. _Promifes, intreaties, and 
threatenings, were equally ineffectual. The phyficians 
who were confulted upon his cafe were of opinion, that 
he was in a ftate of hopelefs idiocy. - It was at firft 
fufpeted, that thofe appearances were feigned ; but 
thefe fufpicions neceffarily gave way, when it was 
known that he took no fuftenance, and that the invo- 
luntary functions of nature were in great meafure fuf- 
pended. After fome time they knocked off his fetters, 
and left him at lberty to go whither he would. He 
received his liberty with the fame infenfibility that he 
had fhowed upon other occafions: he remained fixed 
and immoveable; his eyes turned wildly here and there 
without taking cognizance of any objeét, and the 
mutcles of. his face were fallen and fixed like thofe of 
a dead body. Being left to himfelf, he pafled 20 days in 
this condition, without eating, drinking, or any evacua- 
tion, and died on the 20th day. He had been fome- 
times heard to fetch deep fighs; and once he rufhed 
with great violence on a foldier, who had a mug of 
liquor in his hand, forced the mug from him, and ha- 
ving drank the liquor with great eagernefs, let the 
mug drop to the ground.” 

When a perfon is affefted with terror, the principal 
endeavour fhould be to reftore the circulation to its 
due order, to promote per{piration, and to allay the 
agitation of the patient. Yor thefe purpofes he may 
drink «a little warm liquor, as camomile-tea, &c. the 
feet and legs may be put into warm water, the legs 
rubbed, and the camomile-tea repeated every fix or 
eight minutes; and when the fkin is warm, and there 
is a tendency to perfpiration, fleep may be promoted 
by a gentle opiate. 

' But frights have been known not only to caufe, but 
alfo to cure, difeafes. Mr Boyle * mentions agues, 
gout, and {ciatica, cured by this means. 

To turn from the ferious to the ludicrous effects of 
fear, the following inftance of the latter fort, quoted 
from a French author by Mr Andrews in his volume 
of Anecdotes, fhows upon what flight occafions this 
paffion may be fometimes excited in a very high 
degree, even in perfons the moft unlikely to enter- 
tain fuch a gueft. ‘ Charles Guftavus (the fuc- 
ceffor of Chriftina of Sweden) was befieging Prague, 
when a boor of moft extraordinary vilage defired ad- 
mittance to his tent ; and being allowed entrance, of- 
fered, by way of amufing the king, to devour a whole 
hog of one hundred weight in his prefence.. The old 
general Konigfmarc, who flood by the king’s fide, 
and who, foldier as he was, had not got rid of the pre- 
judices of his childhood, hinted to his royal matter 
that the peafant ought to be burnt as a forcerer. 
“Sir, faid the fellow, irritated at the remark, ‘ if 
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Some of his comrades were - 
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your majefty will but make that old gentleman take off 
his {word and his fpurs, 1 will eat him immediately 
before I begin the hog.’ General Konigfmare (who 
had, at the head of a body of Swedes, performed won- 
ders againft the Auftrians, and who was looked upon 
as one of the braveft men of the age) could not ftand 
this propofal, efpecially as it was accompanied by a 
moft hideous and preternatural expantion of the fright- 
ful peafant’s jaws. Without uttering a word, the ve- 
teran fuddenly turned round, ran out of the court, 
and thought not himfelf fafe until he had arrived at his 
quarters; where he remained above 24 hours locked 
up fecurely, before he had got rid of the panic which 
had fo feverely affe€ted him.” 
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Fear (Dr Beattie + obferves) fhould not rife higher + Elemente 


than to make us attentive and cautious; when it gains %/ Morat 


an afcendency in the mind, it becomes an infupport- 
able tyranny, and renders life a burden. The object 
of fear is evil; and to be exempt from fear, or at leaft 
not enflaved to it, gives dignity to our nature, and in- 
vigorates all our faculties. Yet there are evils which 
we eught to fear. Thofe that arife from ourfelves, or 
which it is in our power to prevent, it -would be mad- 
nefs to defpife, and audacity not to guard againit. 
External evils, which we cannot prevent, or could not 
avoid without a breach of duty, it is manly and ho- 
newrable to bear with fortitude. Infenfibility to dan- 
ger is not fortitude, no more than the incapacity of 
feeling pain can be called patience; and to expofe 
ourfelves unneceflarily to evil is worfe than folly, and 
very blameable prefumption. It is commonly called 
fool-hardinefs ; that is, fuch a degree of hardinefs or 
boldnefs as none but fools are capable of. See the ar- 
ticle ForTiTUDE. 

FRIGID (frigidus ), in a general fenfe, denotes the 
quality of being cold. It is frequently applied to a 
jejune ityle, that is unanimated by any ornaments, and: 
confequently without any force or vigour. 

Frigip Zone. See ZONE. 


FRIGIDITY, in medicine, the fame with Impo-- 


TENCE. ‘ 
FRIGORIFIC, in phyfiology, fmall particles of 
matter, which, according to Gaflendus and others, be- 


ing actually and effentially cold, and penetrating other’ 
bodies, produce in them that quality which we call. 


cold. See Coun. 
FRILAZIN, the name of a clafs or rank of people 


among the Anglo-Saxons, coniifting of thofe who had. 


been flaves, but had either purchafed, or by fome other 
means obtained, their liberty. 
reality free men, they were not conlidered as of the 
fame rank. and dignity with thofe who had been borrt 
free, but were {till in amore ignoble and dependent 
condition, either on their former mafters or on fome 
new patrons. ‘This cuftom the Anglo-Saxons feem to 
have derived from their anceftors in Germany, among 
whom thefe who had been made free did not differ 
much in point of dignity or impertancc in. the ftate 
from thofe who continued in fervitude. This diftinc- 
tion between thofe who have been made free and thofe 
who enjoy freedom. by defcent from a long race of free 
men, {till prevails in many parts of Germany ; and 
particularly in the original feats of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Many of the inhabitants of towns and cities in England,. 
in this period, feem to have been ofthis clafs of men, 
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freemen. 

FRILL, in falconry. When a hawk trembles. or 
fhivers, they fay fhe frills. 

FRINGILLA, in ornithology, a genus belonging 
to the order of pafferes. The bill is conical, ftraight, 
and fharp-pointed. There are no lefs than 108 fpecies 
comprehended under this genus, diftinguifhed princi- 
pally by varieties in their colour. The following are 
the mof noted. 

t. The carduelis, or GotprincH, with the quill- 
feathers red forwards, and the outermoft without any 
fpots; the two outermoft are white in the middle, as 
the reft are at the point. The young bird before it 
moults is grey on the head; and hence itis termed by 
the bird-catchers a grey-pate. There ts a variety of 
goldfinches called by the London bird-catchers a che- 
verel, from the manner in which it concludes its jerk. 
Tt 1s diftingnifhed from the common fort by a white 
ftreak, or by two, fometimes three, white {pots under 
the throat. Their note is very fweet; and they are 
much efteemed on that account, as well as for their 
great docility. Towards winter, they affemble in 
flocks; and feed on feeds of different kinds, particu- 
larly thofe of the thiftle. It is fond of orchards, and 
frequently builds in an apple or pear-tree: its neft is 
very elegantly formed of fine mofs, liverworts, ad 
bents, on the outfide; lined firft with wool and hair, 
and then with the goflin or cotton of the fallow. It 
lays five white eggs, marked with deep purple fpots on 
the upper end; and has two broods in the year. When 
kept in cages, they are commonly fed much on hemp- 
feed, which they eat freely, but which is faid to make 
them grow black, and lofe both their red and yellow. 
The goldfinch is a long-lived bird, often attaining the 


age of 20 years.—This fpecies is plenty throughout 
Europe; it is alfo met with both in Afia and Africa, 
but lefs common. 

2. The celebs, or CHarFiIncH, hath black limbs, 
znd the wings white on both fides; the three firft fea- 
thers of the tail are without f{pots, but two of the chief 


are obliquely fpotted. It has its name from its de- 
lighting in chaff. This fpecies entertains us agreeably 
with its fong very early in the year, but towards the 
latter end of fummer aflumes a chirping note: both 
fexes continue with us the whole year. What is very 
fingular in Sweden, the females quit that country in 
September, migrating in flocks into Holland, leaving 
their mates behind: in the fpring they return. In 
Hampfhire Mr White has obferved fomething of this 
kind ; vaft flocks of females with fearcely any males 
among them. Their neft is almoft as elegantly con- 
ftructed as that of the goldfinch, and of much the fame 
materials, cnly the infide has the addition of fome 
large feathers. ‘They lay four or five eggs of a dull 
white colour, tinged and fpotted with deep purple. 
They are caught in plenty in flight-time; but their 
nefts are rarely found, though they build in hedges 
and trees of all forts. ‘They make their nefts of mofs 
and wool, or any thing they can gather up; and have 
young ones thrice a-year. They are feldom bred from 
the neft, as being a bird not apt to learn another’s 
fong, nor to whiitle; fo that it is beft to leave the old 
ones to bring them up. ‘The Effex finches are gene- 
rally allowed to be the bet fort, both for length of 
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who were in a kind of middle flate between flaves and 
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fong and variety, endiag with feveral notes that are Fangilla, 
It is an hardy bird, and will live almof ~~v——™ 


very pretty. 
upon any feeds, none coming amifs to him. He is 
feldom fubje&t to difeafe, but will be very loufy if not 
{prinkled with wine two or three times a-month. 

3. The montifringilla, or BRAMBLING, has a yellow 
bill tipt with black ; the head, hind part of the neck, 
and back, ate black; the throat, fore part of the neck, 
and breatt, pale rufous orange; lower part of the breait 
and belly white; the quill feathers brown, with yel- 
lowith edges; the tail a little forked; the legs grey. 
This fpecies migrates into England at certain feafons, 
but doesnot build here. It is frequently found among 
chaffinches, and fometimes comes in vatt flocks. They 


‘are alfo feen at certain times in vaft clouds in France, 


infomuch that the ground has been quite covered with 
their dung, and more than 600 dozen were killed each 
night. They are faid to be particularly fond of beech 
matt, but will alfo eat feeds of various other kinds, 
Their flefh is eaten by many, but is apt to prove bitter. 
They are faid to breed about Luxemburg, making the 
neft on the tall fir-trees, compofed of long mofs with- 
out, and lined with wool and feathers within: the eggs 
are four or five in number, yellowifh, and {potted ; 
and the young are fledged at the end of May. This 
{pecies is found more or lefs throughout Europe; and 
is common in the pine forefts of Ruffia and Siberia, 
but thofe of the laft are darker in colour and lefs ia 
fize. 

4. The domeftica, or spanRow, hath the prime fea- 
thers of the wings and tail brown, the body variegated 
with grey and black, and a fingle white ftreak on the 
wings, Thefe well-known birds are proverbially fa- 
lacious, and have three broods in a year.. They are 
every where common about our houfes, where they 
build in every place they can find admittance; under 
the roof, corner of the brick-work, or in holes of the 
wall. ‘They make a flovenly neft; generally a little 
hay ill put together, but lined well with feathers ; 
where they lay five or fix eggs of a reddith white co- 
lour fpotted with brown. t hey will fometimes build 
in the neigbouring trees, in which cafe they take more 
pains with the neft: and not unfrequently they expel 
the martins from theirs, to fave the trouble of con- 
ftructing one of their own. ‘Lhe {parrow, from fre- 
quenting only habitations and parts adjacent, may be 
faid to be chiefly fed from human indultry ; for in {pite 
of every precaution, it will partake with the pigeons, 
poultry, &c. in the food thrown out to them, grain of 
all kinds being molt agreeable to its tafte ; though it 
will eat refufe from the kitchen of moft kinds. It isa 
familiar but crafty bird, and will not fo eafily come 
into a fnare as many others. In autumn they often 
colle& into flocks, and rooft in numbers on the neigh- 
bouring trees, when they may be fhot by dozens, or of 
night caught in great numbers by a bat fowling-net.- 
The fleth is accounted tolerable by many. The fpar- 
row has no fong, only a chirp or two frequently re- 
peated, and far from agreeable. This fpecies is {pread 
every where throughout Europe; and is alfo met with 
in Egypt, Senegal, Syria, and other parts of Africa 
and Afia. 

5. The /pinus, or sisxin, hath the prime feathers of 
the wings yellow in the middle, and the four firft chief 
tail-feathers without fpots; but they are yellow at the 
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Fringilla, bafe, and black at the points. Mr Willoughby tells by our late voyagers at Aoonalathka. In America it Fringille: 


us, that this isa fong-bird: that in Suffex jt 1s called 
the darley-lird, becaufe it comes to them in barley-feed 
time. We are informed that it viits thefe iflands at 
very uncertain times, like the grofs beak, &c. It is 
to be met with in the bird-fhops in London ; and be- 
ing rather a fearce bird, fells at a higher price than the 
merit of its fong deferves: it is known there by the 
name of the aberdavine. It is a very tame and docile 
{pecies ; and is often kept and patred with the canary- 
bird, with which it breeds freely. The bird-catchers 
have a notion of its coming out of Ruffia. Dr Kra- 
mer informs us, that this bird conceals its neft with 
great art; and though there are infinite numbers of 
young birds in the woods on the banks of the Danube, 
which feem juft to have taken flight, yet no one could 
difcover it. 

6. The Jinota, or tinnet, has the bottom of the 
breaft of a fine blood-red, which heightens as the 
{pring advances. ‘Thefe birds are much efteemed for 
their fong. They feed on feeds of different kinds, 
which they peel before they eat; the feed of the l- 
num or flax is their favourite food ; from whence the 
name of the linnet tribe. They breed among furze 
and white thorn; the outfide of their neft is made 
with mofs and bents, and lined with wool and hair. 
They lay five whitith eggs, fpotted like thofe of the 
goldfinch. 

4. The cannabina, or GREATER RED-POLE, 1s rather 
lefs than the common linnet, and has a blood-coloured 
fpot on the forehead, and the breaft of the male is 
tinged with a fine rofe-colour, It is a common fraud 
in the bird-fhops in London, when.a male-bird is di- 
ftinguifhed from the female by a red-breaft, as in the 
cafe of this bird, to ftain or paint the feathers, fo that 
the deceit is not ealily difcevered, without at leaft clofe 
infpeétion. Thefe birds are frequent on our fea-coafts; 
and are often taken in flight-time near London: it is 
a familiar bird; and is cheerful in five minutes after it 
is-caught. 

8. The /Jinaria, Or LESSER RED-POLE, is about half 
the fize of the lait, and a rich {pot of purplith red on 
the forehead: the breaft is of the fame colour, but lefs 
bright. The female is lefs lively in colour; has no 
red on the breaft; and the fpot on the forehead is of 
a faffron hue. This fpecies is common enough in Eng- 
land; and lays four or five eggs of a pale bluith green, 
thickly {prinkled near the blant end with fmall reddifh 
fpots. Mr Pennant mentions an inftance of this bird 
being fo tenacious of her nelt, as to fuffer herfelf to be 
taken. off by the hands and that when releafed fhe 
would not forfake it. This f{pecies is known about 
London by the name of flone redpole. Linneus, Kra- 
mer, and others, mention its being very fond of the 
feeds of alder. Whole flocks of them, mixed with the 
fifkin, frequent places where alders grow, for the fake 
of picking the catkins: they generally hang like the 
titmoufe, with the back downwards ; and in this ftate 
are fo intent on their work, that they may be en- 
tangled one after another by dozens, by means of a 
twig fmeared with birdlime faftened to the end of a 
fifhing rod or other long pole. This fpecies feems to 
be in plenty throughout Europe, from the extreme 
parts of Ruffia on the one hand to Italy on the other. 
is very common in Greenland, and was alfo met with 


is likewife well known. Hence it feems to be a bird 
common to the whole of the northern part of the globe 
without exception. 

g. The montium, or twite, is about the fize of a 
linnet. It has the feathers of the upper part of the 
body dufky ; thofe on the head edged with afh-colour, 
the others with brownifh red: the rump is pale crim- 
fon; the wings and tail are dufky, the tips of the 
greater coverts and fecondaries whitith ; the legs pale 
brown. The female wants the red mark on the rump. 
Twites are taken in the flight-feafon near London 
along with other linnets. -It is probable that the name 
has been taken from their twittering note, having no 
mufic in it; and indeed the bird-catchers will tell at 
fome diftance whether there be any twites mixed 
among linnets merely from this circumftance. ‘The 
twite is fuppofed to breed in the more northern parts 
of our ifland. 

10. The amandava, or AMADUVADE BIRD, is about 
the fize of a wren. ‘The colour of the bilis of a dull 
red ; all the upper parts are brown, with a mixture of 
red ; the under the fame, but paler, the middle of the 
belly darkeft ; all the feathers of the upper wing-co- 
verts, breaft, and fides, have a fpot of white at the tip; 
the quills are of a grey brown ; the tail is black ; and 
the legs are of a pale yellowifh white. It inhabits 
Bengal, Java, Malacca, and other parts of fia. 

ri. The Seacgala, or SENEGAL FINCH, is a {pecies 
very little bigger than a wren. The billis reddith, 
edged all round with brown ; and beneath the under 
mandible a line of brown quite to the tip; the fame 
alfo is feen on the ridge of the upper mandible: the 
upper parts of the body are of a vinaceous red colour; 
the lower parts, with the thighs and under tail-coverts, 
of a greenifh brown ; the hind part of the head and 
neck, the back, fcapulars, and wing-coverts, are brown; 
the tail is black; and the legs are pale grey. It in- 
habits Bengal; and, with the former fpecies, feeds.on 
millet. This affords the natives an eafy method of 
catching them: they have no more to do than to fup- 
port a large hollowed gourd, the bottom uppermott, 
on a flick, with a ftring leading to fome covered place, 
and ftreviog under it fome millet; the little’ buds, 
haftening in numbers’to pick it up, are caught beneath 
the trap, by the ftick being pulled away by the ob- 
ferver at a diftance. The females are faid to fing near- 
ly aswell asthe males. They are familiar birds ; and 
when once ufed to the climate, will frequently live 
five or fix years inacage. ‘They have been bred in 
Holland by the fanciers of birds. 

12. The canaria, or Canary-3rrD, hath a whitifh 
body and bill, with the prime feathers of the wings 
and tail greenifh. It was originally peculiar to thofe 
ifles to which it owes its name; the fame that were 
known to the ancients by the addition of the Fortunate. 
Though the ancients celebrate the ifle of Canaria for 
the multitude of birds, they have not mentioned any. 
in particular. It is probable, then, that our fpecies 
was not introduced into Europe till after the fecond 
difcovery of thefe ifles, which was between the 13th 
and 14th centuries. We are uncertain when it firft: 
made its appearance in this quarter of the globe. Be- 
len, who wrote in 1555, is filent in refpeét to thefe: 
birds : Gefner is the firft who mentions them; and Al- 
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¥cippery drovand fpeaks of them as rarities, obferving that they 
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were very dear on account of the difficulty attending 
the bringing them from fo diftant a country, and that 
they were purchafed by people of rank alone. They 
are ftill found en the fame {pot to which we were firlt 
indebted for the production of fuch charming fong- 
fters ; but they are now become fo numerous in our 
own country, that we are under no neceflity of croffing 
the ocean for them. —The Canary-bird will prove fer- 
tile with the fifkin and goldfinch ; but in this cafe the 
produce, for the molt part, ‘proves fterile: the pairs 
fucceed beft when the hen-bird is the Canary, and the 
cock of the oppofite fpecies. It will alfo prove proli- 
fic with the linnet, yellow-hammer, chaffinch, and even 
the houfe {parrow; but the male Canary-bird will not 
affimilate with the female of thefe birds ; the hen mutt 
be ever of the Canary f{pecies, and the young of thefe 
moftly prove male-birds.—This bird is faid by fome to 
live 10 or 15 years; by others, as far as 18. 

FRIPPERY, a French term fometimes ufed in our 
language to fignify the trade or traffic of old fecond- 
hand clothes and goods. The word is alfo ufed for the 
place where fuch fort of commerce is carried on, and 
even for the.commodities themfelves. ‘The company 
of frippiers, or fripperers, at Paris, are a regular cor- 
poration, of an ancient flanding, and make a confider- 
able figure in that city. 

FRISII, ‘Frises, -Frisiones, and Frisones, (anc. 
geog.), a people of Germany, fo called either from their 
ardent love of freedom, or from the frefh and unbroken 
lands they occupied, contradi(tinguifhed from the old 
lands. ‘Tacitus divides them, trom their extent of 
power and territory, into the Majores, fituated on the 
.coatt betwen the Rhine and the Ems; and into the 
Minores, occupying the parts about the lakes lying 
between the channels of the Rhine. 

FRIT, or Frirr, in the glafs manufacture, is the 
matter or ingredients whereof glafs is to be made, 
awhen they have been calcined or baked in a furnace. 

A falt drawn from the afhes of the plant kali or 
from fern, or other plants mixed with fand or flint, 
and baked together, makes an opaque mais called by 
glafs-men frit ; probably from the Italian fritiare, to 
fry ; or becaufe the frit, when melted, runs into lumps, 
like fritters, called by the Italians fritelli. - 

Frit, by the ancients, was called ammonitrum, of 
euu@, fand, and vtpov, nitre; under which name it is 
defcribed by Pliny thus: Fine fand from the Voltur- 
nian fea, mixed with three times the quantity of nitre, 
and melted, makes a mafs called ammonitrums which 
being rebaked makes pure glafs. 

Frit, Neri obferves, is only the calx of the materials 
which make glafs; which though they might be melt- 
ed, and glafs be made, without thus calcining them, 
yet it would take up much more time. This calcining, 
or making of frit, ferves to mix and incorporate the 
materials together, and to evaporate all the fuperfluous 
humidity. 
turned into glafs. 

There are three kinds of frits. The firft, cryftal frit, 
or that for cryftal metal, is made with falt of pulverine 
and fand. The fecond, and ordinary frit, is made of 
the bare afhes of pulverine or barilla, without ex- 
traéiing the falt from them. This makes the ordi- 
mary white or cryftal metal. The third is frit for green 
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The frit, once made, is readily fufled, and © 


FR I 

glafies, made of common afhes, without any prepara- 
tion. ‘This lait frit will require ten or twelve hours 
baking. 

The materials in each are to be finely powdered, 
wathed, and fearced ; then equally mixed, and frequent- 
ly ftirred together in the melting pot. For the reft 
fee Guass, and CrysTAu. 

FRITH, in its moft ufual acceptation, fignifies the 
mouth or opening of a river into the fea; fuch are the 
Frith of Forth or of Edinburgh, the Frith of Clyde, 
Moray Frith, &c. ; 

FRITILLARIA, rriritirary: A-genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the hexandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
1oth order, Coronariz. The corolla is hexapetalous 
and campanulated, with a neCtariferous cavity above the 
heel in each petal ; the itamina are as long as the co- 
rolla. ‘There are five fpecies, all of them bulbous- 
rooted flowery perennials, producing annual {lalks 
from about one foot to a yard or more high, termi- 
nated by large, bell-fhaped, ‘liliaceous flowers, of a 
great variety of colours. ‘They are all propagated by 
offsets, which they furnifh abundantly from the fides of 
their roots, and which may be feparated every fecond 
or third year; they are hardy plants, and will thrive ia 
any of the common borders. 

FRIULI, a province of Italy, fubje&t to Venice, 
and bounded by Carinthia in Germany on the north, 
by Carniola on the eaft, by the Gulph of Venice on the 
fouth, and by the Bellunefe and Feltrin on the weft. 

FRIZE, or Frieze, in archite¢ture, a part of the 
entablature of columns, more ufually written and pro- 
nounced freeze. See Freeze. 

Frize, or Freeze, in commerce, a kind of wool- 
len cloth or {tuff for winter wear, being frized or 
knapt on one fide; whence, in all probability, it de- 
rives its name, 

Of frizes, fome are croffed, others not crofled: the 
former are chiefly of Englifh manufacture, the latter 
of Irifh. 

FRIZING of Crioru, a term in the woollen 
manufactory, applied to the forming of the nap of 
cloth or ftuff into a number of little hard burrs or 
prominences, covering almoft the whole ground thereof. 

Some cloths are only frized on the back fide, as 


‘black cloths ; others on the right fide, as coloured and 


mixed cloths, rateens, bays, friezes, &c. 

Frizing may be performed two ways. One with the 
hand, that is, by means of two workmen, who con- 
duct a kind of plank that ferves for a frizing inftrue 
ment. ‘Uhe other way is by a mill, worked either by was 
ter or a horfe, or fometimes by-men.  ‘I/his latter is 
efteemed the better way of frizing, by rei Yon the mo- 
tion being uniform and regular, the little knobs of the 
frizing are formed more equably and regularly. The 
ftructure of this ufeful machine is as foll>ws : 

The three principal parts are the frizer or crifper, the 
frizing table, and the drawer or beam. The two firft 
are two equal planks or boards, each about 10 feet 
long and 15 inches broad; differing only in this, that 
the frizing-table is lined or covered with a-kind of 
coarfe woollen fluff, of a rough fturdy nap; and the 
frizer is incruftated with a kind of cement compofed 
of glue, gum-arabic, and a yellow fand, with a little 
aqua-vite, or urine. The beam, or drawer, thus call- 
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ed, becaufe it draws the ftuff from between the frizer 
and the frizing-table, is a wooden roller, befet all over 
with little, fine, fhort points or ends of wire, like thofe 
of cards nfed in carding of wool. 

The difpofition and ufe of the machine is thus. The 
table ftands immoveable, and bears or fuflains the cloth 
to be frized, which is laid with that fide uppermoft on 
which the nap is to be raifed: over the table is placed 
the frizer, at fuch a diftance from it as to give room 
for the fuff to be pafled between them: fo that the 
frizer, having a very flow femicircular motion, meeting 
the long hairs or naps of the cloth, twifts, and rolls 
them into little knobs or burrs; while, at the fame 
time, the drawer, which is continually turning, draws 
away the ftuff from under the frizer, and winds it over 
its own pointe. 

All that the workman has to do while the machine 
is a-going, is to firetch the ftuff on the table as fait as 
the drawer takes it off, and from time to time to take 
off the ftuff from the points of the drawer. 

The defign of having the frizing-table lined with 


. ftuff of a fhort, ftiff, tubby nap, is that it may detain 


the cloth between the table and the frizer long enough 
for the grain to be formed, that the drawer may not 
take it away too readily, which mult otherwife be the 
cafe, as it is not held by any thing at the other end. 
It were unneceffary to fay any thing particular of the 
manner of frizing ftuffs with the hand, it being the 
aim of the workmen to imitate, as near as they can with 
their wooden inftrument, the flow, equable, and circu- 
lar motion of the machine : it needs only be added, that 
their frizer is but about two feet long and one broad ; 
and that to form the nap more eafily, they moiften the 
furface of the fluff lightly, with water mingled with 
whites of eggs or honey. 

FROBENIUS (John), a famous and learned print- 
er in the 16th century, was born at Hamelburgh in 
Franconia, and fettled at Bafil. He had before ftu- 
died in that univerfity, where he acquired the reputa- 


- tion of being uncommonly learned ; and now fetting 


up a printing-houfe in that city, was the firft of the 
German printers. who brought that admirable art to any 
degree of perfection. Being a man of great probity 
and piety, as well as fkill, he was particularly choice 
in the authors he printed; and would never, for the 
fake of profit, fuffer libels, or any thing that might 
hurt the reputation of another, to. go through his 
prefs.. The great chara€ter of this printer was the 
principal motive which. induced Erafmus to refide at 
Bafil, in order,to have his own works printed by him. 
A great number of valuable authors were printed by 
Frobenius, with great care and accuracy; among 
which were the works of St Jerome, Augulline, and 
Erafmus. , He defigned to have printed the Greek 
Fathers ; but died in 1527, before he could execute 
his defign. Erafmus wrote his epitaph in Greek and 
Latin. 

John Frobenius left a fon, named Ferome Frobenius, 


end a daughter married to Nicholas Epifcopius; wha, 


joining in partnerfhip, continued Frobenius’s printing- 
houfe with reputation, and printed correét editions of 


~ the Greek Fathers. 


FROBISHER, or Forsisuer. (Sir Martin), an 
excellent navigator and fea-officer in the 16th century, 
was born near Doncafter in Yorkfhire, and was from 
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his youth brought up to navigation. 
Englifhman who attempted to find a north-weft paf- 
fage to China, and in 1576 he failed with two barks 
and a pinnace in order to attempt that paflage. Ia 
this voyage he difcovered a cape, to which he gave the 
name of Queen Elizabeth’s Foreland, and the next day 
difcovered a itrait to which he gave his own name. This 
voyage proving unfuccefsful, he attempted the fame 
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paflage in 1577; but difcovering fome ore in an ifland, . 


and his commiffion dire&ting him in this voyage only to 
fearch for ore, and to leave the farther difcovery of the 
north-weft to another time, he returned to England. 
He failed again, with 15 fhips.and a great number of 
adventurers, to form a fettlement: but being obftruc- 
ted by the ice, and driven out to fea by a violent 
ftorm, they, after encountering many difficulties, re- 
turned home, without making any fettlement,. but 
brought a large quantity of ore.—-He afterwards com- 
manded the Aid ‘in Sir Francis Drake’s expedition to 
the Welt Indies, in which St Domingo in Hifpaniola, 
Carthagena, and Santa Juftina, in Florida, were taken 
and facked. In 1588, he bravely exerted himfelf in 
defence of his country againft the Spanifh armada, 
when he commanded the Triumph, one of the largelt 
fhips in that fervice ; and, as a reward for his diftin: 
guifhed bravery, received the honour of knighthood 
from the lord high-admiral at fea. He afterwards 
commanded a fquadron which was ordered to cruife on 
the Spanifh coaft; and in 1592 took two valuable 
fhips and a rich carrack. ‘In 1594 he was fent ta the 
affiiance of Henry IV. king of France again{t a body 
of the Leaguers and Spaniards, who had ftrongly en- 
trenched themfelves at Croyzon near Breft ; but in an. 
affault upon that fort, on the 7th of November, Sir 
Martin was unfortunately wounded with a ball, of which 
he died foon after he had brought back the fleet to Ply- 
mouth, and was buried in that town. 

f’ropisHer’s Straits, lie a little to the northward of 
Cape Farewell in Weft Greenland, and were difcover- 
ed by Sir Martin Frobifher. W. Long. 48. 16. N. 
Lat. 63. 12. 

FRODSHAM, a town of Chehhire in England, 
162. miles from London, is noted for its ancient caftle. 
It has a ftone-bridge over the river Weaver near its 
conflux with the Merfey, and a harbour for fhips of 
good burden. By the late inland navigation, it has 
communication with the rivers Dee, Ribble, Oufe, 
Trent, Darwent, Severn, Humber, Thames, Avon, 
&c. which navigation, including its windings, extends 
above 500 miles, in the counties of Lincoln, Notting- 
ham, York, Lancafter, Weftmoreland, Stafford, War- 
wick, Leicefter, Oxford, Worcefter, &c. 

FROG, in zoology. See Rana. 

Bull-Frog. See Rana. 


Froc-Fifh of Surinam, a very fingular animal, of 


which a figure is given by Mr Edwards, Hifl. of Birds, 
Vol. I. There is no {pecimen in the Britith mufeum, 
nor in any private colleCtion, except that of Dr Fo- 
thergill, It was brought from Surinam in South A- 
merica,— Frogs, both. in Afia and: Africa, according 
to Merian, change gradually from fithes to frogs, as 
thofe in Europe; but after many years revert again in- 
to fithes, though the manner of their change has never 
been inveftigated. In Surinam thefe fifhes are called 
Jjakjés. They are cartilaginous, of a fubftance like our 
452 mutftela, 
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muftela, and exquifite food: they are formed with re- 
gular vertebra, and {mall bones all over the body di- 
vided into equal parts; are firft darkifh, and then 
grey: their fcales make a beautiful appearance. Whe- 
ther this animal is, in its perfeét ftate, a fpecies of frog 
with atail, ora kind of water-lizard, Mr Edwards does 
not pretend to determine ; but obferves, that when its 
fize is confidered, if it fhould be deemed a tadpole at firft 
produced from fpawn, and in its progrefs towards a 
frog, fuch an animal, when full grown, if it bears the 
fame proportion to its tadpole as thofe in Europe do, 
mutt be of enormous fize; for our full grown frogs ex- 
ceed the tadpoles at leaft 50 times. See a reduced fis 
gure on Plate CCIII. 

FROME, a river that rifes from feveral fprings in 
the’ Weftern parts of Dorfetfhire in England, the prin- 
cipal of which is near Everfhot ; and directing its courfe 
almoft due weft, paffes under Frampton-bridge, wafhes 
the town of Dorchefter, and falls into a bay of the 
Englifh Channel called Poolhaven, near Wareham. 

Fromer-Selwood, a town of Somerfetfhire in England, 
ros miles from London. It is the chief town of this 

art of the country, which was anciently ‘one great 
foreft called Selwood/hire ; and in the latter end of the 
laft century, in thofe called Frome- Woodlands, there 
was a confiderable gang of money-coiners or clippers, 
of whom many were taken and executed, and their co- 
vert laid open. Though the town is bigger than fome 
cities, yet it has only one church ; but itvhas fix or 
feven meeting-houfes of Proteltant diffenters. The 
inhabitants are reckoned about 13,000, whofe chief 
mauufaGtory is broad-cloth. About 50 years ago, 
more wire cards for carding the wool for the fpinners 
were made at this place than in all England befides, 
which was for the moft part fupplied with them from 
hence; for here were no lefs than 20 mafter card- 
makers, one of whom employed 400 men, women, and 
children, in that manufatory at one time; fo that even 
children of 7 or 8 years of age could earn half-a-crown 
a-week. The river here, which abounds with trout, 
eels, &c. rifes in the woodlands; and runs under its 
flone-bridge towards Bath, on the eaft fide of which 
it falls into the Avon. This town has been a long 
time noted for its fine beer, which they keep to a great 
age, and is generally preferred by the gentry to the 
wines of France and Portugal. It was governed for- 
merly by a bailiff, and now by two conttables of the 


_ hundreds of Frome, chofen at the court-leet of the 


lord of the manor. 

FRONDESCENTIA, from frons, “a leaf;” the 
precife time of the year and month in which each fpe- 
cies of plants unfolds its firft leaves. 

All plants produce new leaves every year; but all do 
not renew them at the fame time. Among woody 
plants, the elder, and moft of the honey-fuckles ; a- 
mong perennial herbs, crocus and tulip, are the firft 
that pufh or expand their leaves. The time of fow- 
ing the feeds decides with refpe& to anauals. The 
oak and ath are conftantly the lateft in pufhing their 
leaves: the greateft number unfold them in fpring; the 
moffes and-firs in winter. Thefe ftriking differences 
with refpe& to fo capital a circumftance in plants as 
that of unfolding their leaves, feem to indicate that 
each fpecies of plants has a temperature proper or pe- 
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culiar to itfe?f, and requires a certain degree of heat 
to extricate the leaves from their buds, asd produce 
the appearance in queftion. 

This temperature, however, is not fo fixed or con- 
ftant as it may appear to a fuperiicial obferver, A- 
mong plants of the fame fpecies, there are fome more 
early than others; whether that circumitance depends, 
as it moft commonly does, on the nature of the plants, 
or is owing to differences in heat, cupolure, and foil. 
In general, it may be affirmed, that {mall and young 
trees are always earlier than larger or old ones. 

The pufhing of the leaves is likewife accelerated or 
retarded according to the temperature of the feafon ; 
that is, according as the fun is fooner or later in dif- 
penfing that certain degree of heat which is fuitable to 
each fpecies. 

FRONT, the forehead, or that part of the face 
above the eyebrows. ‘The word is formed of the Latin 
frons; and that from the Greek pg-vev * to think, per- 
ceive ;” of ge mens, ‘ the mind, thought.”? Marti- 
nius, to make’ out tliis etymology, obferves, that from 
the forehead of a perfon we perceive what he is, what 
he is capable of, and what he thinks of. 

Front is alfo ufed where feveral perfons or things 
are ranged fide by fide, and fhow their front or fore- 
parts. 

Front, in archite&ture, denotes the principal face 
or fide of a building, or that prefented to their chief 
afpect or view. 

FRONTAL, in archite€ture, a little fronton or 
pediment, fometimes placed over a {mall door or win- 
dow. 

Frontat, Frontlt, or Brow-band, is alfo ufed in 
fpeaking of the Jewith ceremonies. ‘This frontal cen- 
fifts of four feveral pieces of vellum, on each whereof 
is written fome text of {cripture. They are all laid on 
a piece of a black calf’s leather with thongs to tie it by. 
The Jews apply the leather with the vellum on their 
foreheads in the fynagogue, and tie it round the head 
with the thonys. 

FRONYVIER, the border, confine, or extreme, of 
a kingdom or province, which the enemies find in front 
when they would enter the fame. Thus we fay, a 
frontier town, frontier province, &c. Fronticrs were 
anciently called marches. 

The word is derived from the French fronticre, and 
that from the Latin /rontaria; as being a kind of front 
oppofed to the enemy. Skinner derives frontier from 
front; inafmuch as the frontier is‘the exterior and mott 
advanced part of a ftate, as the front is that of the face: 
of a man. 

FRONTIGNIAC wine, is fo called from a town 
of Languedoc in France, fituated 16 miles fouth-wett. 
of Montpelier, remarkable for producing it. 

FRONTINUS (Sextus Julius), an ancient Roman: 
writer, was of confular dignity, and flourifhed under the: 
emperors Vefpafian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, and. 
Trajan. He commanded the Roman armies in Bri- 
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tain; was made city-prztor when Vefpafian and Ti- 
tus were confuls; and Nerva made him curator of the 
aqueduéts, which occafioned his writing De aquedudii- 
bus urbis Rome. He wrote four books upon the Greek. 
and Roman art of war; a piece De re agraria, and: 
Thefe have been often feparate- 
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Rrentif- ly reprinted ; but were all colleted together in a neat 


piece 
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edition at Amflerdam in 1661, with notes by Robertus 
Keuchenius. He died under Trajan. 

FRONTISPIECE, in architeéture, the principal 
face of a fine building. The word is formed of the 
Latin fronti/picium, q. d. fromiis hominis infpeélio.— Hence 
alfo, by a figure, we fay the frontifpiece of a book ; 
meaning an ornamient with an engraven title on the 
-firft page. 

FRONTLET. Sce Frowsrat. 

FRONTO (Marcus Cornelius), was chofen for his 
eloquence to inflru& the emperors Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus in rhetoric; in recompence of which he 
was promoted to the confulate, and a ftatue was erec- 
ted to his honour. He taught Marcus Aurelius not 
only eloquence, but the duty of kings, and excellent 
morals. Some fay he wrote againit the Chriftians. A 
fe& was formed of thofe who looked upon him asa mo- 
del of perfeét eloquence, and thefe were called Fronto- 
Whe Civilians, whofe names were Jronto, men- 
tinned in the pandects, were probably defcended from 
him. 

FROST, in phyfiology, fuch a flate of the atmo- 
fphere as occafions the congelation or freezing of water 
and other fluids. See ConGELATION. 

Under the articles Corp, Conceratiox, Evapo- 
ratron, Frurpiry, &c. it is fhown, that water and 
other fluids are capable of containing the element of 
fire or heat in two very different fates. In the one, 
they feem to imbibe the fire in fuch a manner, that it 
eludes all the methods by which wwe are aceuftomed to 
obferve it, either by our fenfation of feeling, or the 
‘thermometer; in the other, it manifetts itfelf obvioufly 
to our fenfes, either by the touch, the thermometer, 
or the emiffion of light. 

Inthe firft of thefe flates, we call the body cold; 
and are apt to fay that this coldaefs is occafioned by 
the alfence of heat. But this manner of exprefling 
ourfelves is certainly improper; for even thofe fluids 
which are coldeft to the touch contain a valt deal of 
heat. Thus vapour, which is colder to the touch 
than the water from which it was raifed, contains an 
immenfe quantity of fire, even more than fufficienc to 
beat it red hot. T'he like may be faid of common falt, 
and fnow, orice. Ifa quantity of each of thefe fub- 
ftances is feparately reduced to the degree of 28 or 30 
of Fahrenlieit’s thermometer, upon mixing them to- 
gether, the heat which would have raifed the thermo- 
meter to the degree above mentioned, now enters into 
the fub{tance of them in fach a manner that the mer- 
cury falls down to o.—Here an exceflive degree of 
cold is produced, and yet we are fure that the fabftan- 
‘ees contain the very fame quantity of heat that they 
formerly did: nay, they will even feem exceedingly 
cold, when they moft certainly contain a great deal 
more heat than they originally did; for they abforb it 
from all bodics around them; and if a fmall veffel full 
of water is put in the middle of fuch a mixture, it will 
in a fhort'time be full of ice. 

It appears, therefure, that our fenfes, even when 
affifted by thermometers, can only judge of the ftate in 
which the dement of fire is with relation to the bo- 
Ajes around us, without regard to the quantity contain- 
“ed in them. Thus, if heat flows from any part of our 
body into any fubftance aCtually in contact with it, the 
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fenfation of cold is excited, and we call that fabftance 
cold ; but if it flows from any fubftance into our body, 
the fenfation of heat is excited, and we call that fub- 
flance dot, without regard to the abfolute quantity coa- 
tained in either cafe. See Hear. 

OF all known {ubftances, the atmofphere either ab- 
forbs or throws out heat with the moft remarkable fa- 
cility : and in one or other of thefe flates it always is 
with refpect to the furface of the earth, and fuch bo- 
dies as are placed on or near it; for thefe, properly 
{peaking, have no temperature of their own, but are 
entirely regulated by that of the atmofphere.—When 
the air has been for fome time abforbing the heat from 
terreftrial bodies, a froft muft be the undoubted con- 
fequence, for the fame reafon that water freezes in a 
veflel put into a freezing mixture ; and were this ab- 
forption to continue for a length of time, the whole 
earth would be converted into a frozen mafs. There 
are, however, certain powers in nature, by which this 
effect is always prevented; and the moft violent frot 
we can imagine, mutt always as it were defeat its own 
purpofes, and end in a-thaw. To underftand this {ub- 
je, we mutt obferve, 

}. In that ftate of the atmofphere which we deno- 
minate froft, there is a moft intimate union between 
the air and the water it contains; and therefore frofty 
weather, except in very high latitudes, is generally 
clear, 

2. When fuch an union takes place, either in win- 
ter or fummer, we obferve the atmofphere alfo in- 
clined to abforb- heat, and confequently tq froft. 
Thus in clear fettled weather, even in fummer, though 
the day may be exceflively hot by reafon of. the con- 
‘tinued funfhine, yet the mornings and evenings are re- 
markably cold, and fometimes even difagreeably fo. 

3. The air being therefore always ready in the time 
of froft, or in clear weather, to abforb heat from every 
fuibRance which comes into conta with it, it follows 
that it-muft alfo abferb part of that which belongs to 
the vapours contained in it. 

4. Though vapour is capable of becoming much 
colder than water without being frezen, yet by a con- 
tinued abforption it muft at laft part with its latent 
heat, i. e. that which effentially conQitutes it vapours 
and without which it is no longer vapour, but water 
orice. No fooner, therefore, does the froft arrive at 
a certain pitch, than the vapours, every where dif- 
perfed through the air, give out their latent heat: 
he atmofphere then becomes clouded; the froit either 
totally yoes off, or becomes milder by reafon of the 
great quantity of heat difcharged into the air; and 
the vapours defsend in rain, hail, or fnow, according 
to the particular difpofition of the atmofphere at. the 
time. 

5. Even in the polar regions, where it may be 
thought that the froft muft increafe beyond meafure, 
there are alfo natural means for preventing its ruaning 
to extremes, The -principal caufe here is, the mixture 
of a great quantity of vapours from the more tempe- 


rate regions of, the globe with the air in thofe dreary 


climates. It as well known, that aqueous vapour al- 
ways flies from a warm to a colder place. For this 
reafon, the vapours raifed by the fun in the more tem- 
perate regions of the earth, muit continually travel 
northward and fouthward in great quantities. Thus 
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» Metals are contraéted by froft: 
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they furnifi materials for thofe immenfe quantities of 


{now and ice which are to be found in the neighbour- 
‘hood of the poles, and which we cannot imagine the 


weak influence of the fun in thefe parts capable of rai- 
fing. It is impoffible that a quantity of vapour can be 
‘mixed with frofty air, without communicating a great 
deal of heat to it; and thus there are often thaws of 
confiderable duration even in thofe climates where, 
from the little influence of the fun, ‘we fhould fuppofe 
the froft would be perpetual. 

6. We may now account with fome probability for 
the uncertain duration of frofts. In this country they 
are feldom of a long continuance; becaufe the vapours 
raifed from the fea with which our ifland is f{urround- 
ed, perpetually mix with the air over the ifland, and 


“prevent a long duration of the froft. For the fame 


reafon, frofts are never of fuch long duration in mari- 
time places on the continent as in the inland ones. 
There is nothing, however, more uncertain than the 
motion ‘of the vapours with which the air is conitantly 
filled; and therefore it is impoffible to prognofticate the 
‘duration of a froft with any degree of certainty. In 


- general, we may always be certain, that if a quantity 


of vapour is accumulated in any place, no intenfe frolt 
can fubfift in that place for any length of time; and 
by whatever caufes the vapours are driven from place 
to place, by the fame caufes the frofts are regulated 
throughout the whole world. See THaw, Varour, 
&e. 

The effe&s of froft in feveral different countries, are 
enumerated under the article Concetation. In the 
northern parts of the world, even folid bodies are li- 
able to be affe€ted by froft. Timber is often apparent- 
ly frozen, and rendered exceedingly difficult to faw. 
Marle, chalk, and other lefs folid terreftrial concre- 
tions, will be fhattered by ftrong and durable frofts. 
thus, an iron tube, 12 
feet long, upon being expofed to the air in a frofty 
night, loft two lines of its length. On the contrary, 
frott {wells or dilates water near one-tenth of its bulk. 
Mr Boyle made feveral experiments with metalline 
-veffels, exceedingly thick and ftrong; which being 
filled with water, clofe ftopped, and expofed to the 
cold, burft by the expanfion of the frozen fluid with- 
inthem. Trees are frequently deftroyed by froft, as 
if burnt up by the moft exceflive heat; and in very 
ftrong frofts, walnut-trees, afhes, and even oaks, are 
fometimes fplit and cleft, fo as to be feen through, 
‘and this with a-terrible noife, like the explofion of fire- 
arms, 

Froft naturally ebgsaets from the upper parts of bo- 
dies downwards: but how deep it will reach in earth 


~or water, is not eafily known; becaufe this depth may 


vary with the degree of coldnefs in the air, by a longer 
or fhorter duration of the froft, the texture of the 
earth, the nature of the juices wherewith it is impreg- 
nated, the conftitution of its more internal parts as to 
heat and cold, the nature of its effluvia, &c. Mr 
Boyle, in order ‘to afcertain this depth, after four 


nights of hard froft, dug in an orchard, where the 


-ground was level and bare, and found the froft had 
{carce reached three inches and a half, and ina garden 
nearer the houfe only two inches below the furface. 
Nine or ten fucceflive frofty nights froze the bare 
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ground in the garden fix inches and a half deep; ;.and = Froft. 
in the orchard, where a wall theltered it from the fouth ——— 
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fun, to the depth of eight inches and a half. He alfo 
dug in an orchard, near. a wall, about a week after- 
wards, and found tle froft to have penetrated to. the 
depth of 14 inches. Ina garden at Mofcow, the froft 
in a hard feafon only penetrates to two feet: and the 
utmoft effe& that Captain James mentions the cold to 
have had upon the ground of Charlton ifland, was to 
freeze it to 10 feet deep: whence may appear the dif- 
ferent degrees of cold of that ifland and Ruffia. And 
as to the freezing of water -at the abovementioned 
ifland, the Captain tells us, it does not naturally con- 
geal above the depth of fix feet, the reft being by ac- 
cident. Water alfo, expofed to the cold air in large 
veflels, always freezes firlt. at the upper furface, the 
ice gradually increafing and thickening downwards: 
for which reafon, frogs retire in frotty. weather to 
the bottom of ditches; and it is faid, that fhoals of 
fith retire in winter to thofe depths of the fea and ri- 
vers, where they are not to be foundin fummer. Wa- 
ter, like the earth, feems not difpofed to receive any 
very intenfe degree of cold ata Soetiderable depth or 
diftance from the air. The vaft maffes of ice found 
in the northern feas being only many flakes and frag- 
ments, which, fliding under each other, are, by the 
congelation of the intercepted water, cemented toge- 
ther. 

In cold countries, the froft Hoa proves fatal to 
mankind ; not only producing gangrenes, but even 
death itfelf. Thofe who die of it have their hands and 
fect firft feized, till they grow paft feeling it ; after 
which the reft a their bodies is fo invaded, that they. 
are taken with a drowfinefs, which if adulged, they 
awake no more, but die infenfibly. But there is ana- 
ther way whereby it proves mortal, viz. by freezing 
the abdomen and vifcera, which on diffeGtion are found 
to be mortified and black. 

The great power of froft on vegetables is a thing 
fufficiently known; but the differences between the 
frofts of a fevere winter, and thofe which happen in 
the {pring mornings, in their effects on plants and 
trees, were never perfectly explained, uill by Meffl. Du 
Hamel and Buffon in the Memoirs of the Paris Aca- 
demy. 

The frofts of fevere winters are much more terrible 
than thofe of the fpring, as they bring on a priva- 
tion of all.the products of the tenderer part of the 
vegetable world; but then they are not frequent, fuch 
winters happening perhaps but once in an age ; and - 
the frofts of the {pring are in reality greater injuries to 
us than thefe, as they are every year repeated. 

In regard to trees, the great difference is this, that 
the frofts of fevere winters affect even their wood, their 


.trunks and large branches ; whereas thofe of the {pring 


have only power to hurt the buds. 

The winter frofts happening at a time when moft of 
the trees in our woods and gardens have neither leaves, 
flowers, nor fruits upon them, and have their buds fo 
hard as to be proof againit flight injuries of weather, 
efpecially if the preceding fummer has not been tao 
wet ; in this ftate, if there are no unlucky circumftan- 
ces attending, the generality of trees bear moderate 
winters very well; but hard frofts, which happen late 
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in the winter, caufe very great injuries even to thofe 
ya which they do not utterly deftroy. Thefe are, 

. Long cracks following the dire€tion of the fibres. 
2. Pareels of dead wood inclofed round with wood yet 
in a living ftate. And, 3. That diftemperature which 
the forefters call the double blea, which is a perfect 
circle of blea, or foft white wood, which, when the 
tree is afterwards felled, is found covered by a circle 
of hard and folid wood. 

The opinions of authors about the expofition of 
trees to the different quarters, have been very different, 
and moft of them grounded on no rational foundation. 
Many are of opinion that the effets of froft are moft 
violently felt on thofe trees which are expofed to the 
sorth; and others think the fouth or the weft the moft 
ftrongly affected by them. There is no doubt but the 
north expofure is fubjeét to the greateft cold. It does 
not, however, follow from this, that the injury mutt 
be always greateft on the trees expofed to the north in 
frofts: on the contrary, there are abundant proofs 
that it is on the fourth fide that trees are generally 
more injured by froft: and it is plain from repeated 
experiments, that there are particular accidents, under 
which a more moderate froft may do more injury to ve- 
getables, than the molt fevere one which happens to 
them under more favourable cireumftances. 

It is plain from the accounts of the injuries trees re- 
ceived by the frofts in 1709, that the greateit of all 
were owing to repeated falfe thaws, fucceeded by re- 
peated new frofts. But the frofts of the fpring-feafon 
furnifh abundantly more numerous examples of this 
truth ; and fome experiments made by the Count de 
Buffon, at large in his own woods, prove incontett- 
ably, that it is not the fevereft cold or moft fixed froft 


_that does the greateft injury to vegetables. 


This is an obfervation direCly oppofite to the com- 
mon opinion ; yetis not the lefs true, nor is it any way 
difcordant to reafon. We find by a number of expe- 
viments, that humidity is the thing that makes froft 
fatal to vegetables ; and therefore every thing that can 
occafion humidity in them, expofes them to thefe in- 
juries, and every thing that can prevent or take off an 
over proportion of humidity in them, every thing that 
can dry them though with ever fo increafed a cold, 
muft prevent or preferve them from thofe injuries. Nu- 
merous ‘experiments and -obfervations tend to prove 
this. It is well known that vegetables always feel the 
froft very defperately in low places where there are 
fogs. The plants which ftand by a river fide are fre- 
quently found deftroyed by the fpring and autumnal 
frofts, while thofe of the fame fpecies, which ftand in 
a drier place, fuffer little or perhaps not at all by 
them; and the low and wet parts of forelts are well 
known to produce worfe wood than the high and drier. 
The coppice. wood in wet and low parts of common 


woods, though it pufh out more vigoroufly at firft than 


that of other places, yet never comes to fo good a 
growth; for the froft of the {pring killing thefe early 
top-fhoots, obliges the lower part of the trees to throw 
out lateral branches: and the fame thing happens ina 
greater or lefler degree to the coppice wood that grows 
under cover of larger trees in great forefts ; for here 
the vapours not being carried off either by the fun or 
wind, ftagnate and freeze, and in the fame manner de- 
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{troy the young fhoots, as the. fogs of fharfhy places. 


Froft. 


It is a general obfervation alfo, that the froft is never mame te sod 


hurtful to the late fhoots of the vine, or to the flower- 
buds of trees, except when it follows heavy dews, ora 
long rainy feafon, and then it never fails to do great 
mifchief, though it be ever fo flight. 

The froft is always obferved to be more mifchievous 
in its confequences on newly cultivated ground than in 
other places; and this is, becaufe the vapours which 
continually arife from the earth, find an eafier paflage 
from thofe places than from others. ‘Trees alfo which 
have been newly cut, fuffer more than others by the 
fpring frofts, which is owing to their fheoting out 
more vigoroufly. 

Frofts alfo do more damage on light and fandy 
grounds, than on the tougher and firmer foils, fuppo- 
fing both equally dry ; and this feems partly owing to 
their being more early in their produ€tions, and partly 
to their lax texture fufferinga greater quantity of va- 
pours to tran{pire. 

It alfo has been frequently obferved; that the fide- 
fhoots of trees are more fubjectto perith by the {pring 
frofts than thofe from the top; and M. Buffon; who 
examined into this with, great accuracy, always found 
the effects cf the {pring frofts much greater near the 
ground than elfewhere. 
the ground quickly perifhed by them; thofe which 
ftood at two or three feet high, bore them much bet- 
ter; and thofe at four feet and upwards frequently re- 
mained wholly unhurt, while the lower ones were en- 
tirely deitroyed. 

There is a feries of obfervations, which have pro- 
ved beyond all doubt, that it is not the hard frofts: 
which fo much hurt plants, as thofe frofts, though lefs 


fevere, which happen when they are full of moitture ;. 
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and this clearly explains the account of all the great 
damages done by the fevere frofts being on the fouth 
fide of the trees which are affected by them, though 
that fide has been plainly all- the while lefs cold than 
the north. Great damage is alfo done to the wettern 
fides of trees and plantations, when after a rain with a 
welt wind the wind turns about to the north at fun- 
fet, asis frequently the cafe in fpring, or when an ealt 
wind blows upon a thick fog before fun- iting. 
Hoar- Frost, a cold moitt vapour, that is drawa 

up a little way into the air, and in the night falls again 
on the earth, where it is congealed j into icy cryftals of 


- Various figures. Hoar-froft, therefore, is nothing but 


dew turned into ice by the ‘colduety of the air. 


Mehoration of Aromatic Spirits by Frost. Mr Baumé 


obferves, that aromatic f{pirituous waters have lefs fcent: 


when newly diftilled than after they have been kept a- 
bout fix months: 


and that, by plunging quart-bottles of the liquor into 
a mixture of pounded ice and fea-falt, the f{pirit, after 
having fuffered: for fix or eight hours the cold hence 
refulting, proves as grateful as that. which hath been 
kept many years. Simple waters alfo, after having been 
frozen, prove far more agreeable than they were be- 
fore. Geoffroy takes notice of this melioration by 
froft; Hift. Acad. 1713. 

Meliora ‘ation of Land by Frost. See 
n° 137: 
FROTH, 


The fhoots within a foot of 


and he found that the good effects. 
ef age was produced in a fhort time by means of cold;, 
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FROTH, a white light fubftance, formed on the 
furface of fluids by vehement agitation, confilling of 


‘Fructefcen: Jitt]e {fpherules or globules. 


Frotu-Spit, or Cuckow-Spit, a name given fo a 
white froth, or fpume, very common iu the {pring and 
firft months of fummer, on the leaves of certain planta, 
particularly on thofe of the common white field-lych- 
nis or catch-fly,’ thence called by fome /patling poppy. 

All writers on vegetables have taken notice of this 
froth, though few have underflood the caufe or origin 
of it till of late. It is formed by a little leaping ani- 
mal, called by fome the flew gra/s-hopper, by applying 
its anus clofe to the leaf, and difcharging thereon a 
{mall drop of a white vifcous fluid, which, containing 
fome air in it, is foon elevated into a fmall bubble: be- 
fore this is well formed, it depofits {uch another drop; 
and fo on, till it is every way overwhelmed with a 
quantity of thefe bubbles, which form the white froth 
which we fee. Within this fpume it is feen.to acquire 
four tubercles on its back, wherein the wings are inclo- 
fed: thefe burfling, froma reptile it becomes a wing- 
ed animal: and thus, rendered perfeét, It flies to meet 
its mate, and propagate its kind. It has an oblong, ob- 
tufe body, anda large head with fmall eyes. ‘The ex- 
ternal wings, for it has four, are of a dufky brown co- 
lour, marked with two white {pots: the head is black. 
It is a fpecies of Cicaba. 

FROWDE (Philip), an Englith poet, was the fon 
.of a gentleman who had been poft-matter in the reign 
of queen Anne. He was fent to the univerfity of 
‘Oxford, where he had the honour of being diftinguifh- 
ed by Addifon, who took him under his protection. 
While he remained there, he becatne the author of fe- 
veral pieces of poetry, fome of which in Latin were 


pure and elegant enough to intitle them to a place in 
the Muf Anghcane. He likewife wrote two tragedies: 
The Fall of Sapuntum, dedicated to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole; and Philotas, addreffed to the earl of Chefter- 
field. He died at his lodgings at Cecil-flreet in the 
Strand, in 1738, and in the London Daily-Poft had 
the Soniey Beanies given him: “ Though the 


elegance of Mr Frowde’s writings has recommended 
him to the general public efteetn, the politenefs of his 

enius is the lealt amiable part of his character; 
Fe he efteemed the talents of wit and learning only as 
they were conducive to the excitement and practice of 
honour and humanity. Therefore, with a foul cheer- 
ful, benevolent; and virtuous, he was in converfation 
genteelly delightfi, in friend/hip punctually fincere, In 
death Chriftianly refigned. No man could live more 
beloved, no private man could die more lamented.” 
A fine eloge! and we have no reafon to doubt the 
truth of it. 

FRUCTESCENTIA, (from jfradéys, * fruit,’”’) 
comprehends the precife time in which, after the fall 
of the flowers, the fruits arrive at maturity, and difperfe 
theit feeds. 

In general, plants which flower in fpring, ripen their 
fruits in fammer, as rye 3 thofe which flower in futa- 
mer, have their fruits ripe in autumn, as the vite; thre 
fruit of autumnal flowefs ripens in winter, or the fol- 
lowing {pring, if kept in a ftove or otherwife defend- 
ed from exceffive frofts. Thefe froits, fays M. A- 
danfon, are frequently fo pernicious and violent as to 
dellroy the greateft part of the perennial plants of Vie- 
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ginia and Miffifippi, that are cultivated ta France, Fructife- 


even ‘before they have exhibited their fruit. The 
plants which flower duriag our winter, fuch as thofe of 
the Cape of Good Hope, ripen their fruit in {pring in 
our ftoves. 

FRUCTIFEROUS, fignifies properly. any thing 
that produces fruit. 

FRUCTIFICATION or pranrs, is defined by 
Linnzus to be the temporary part of a vegetable ap- 
propriated to generation, terminating the old vegeta- 
ble, and beginning the new. It confifts of the follow- 
ing feven parts; viz. the calyx, corolla, ftamen, piftil- 
lum, pericarpium, femen or feed, and receptaculum. 
See Borany, p. 446. 

FRUIT, in its general feafe, includes whatever the 
earth produces for the nourifament and fupport of ani- 
mals; as herbs, graid, pulfe, hay, corn, flax, and every 
thing exprefled by the Latine under the name fruges. 

Frvit, in natural hiftory, denotes the laft produc- 
tion of a tree or plant, for the propagation or multi- 
plication of its kind; in which fenfe fruit includes all 
kinds of feeds, with their furniture, &c. 

Fruit, ia botany, is properly that part of a plant 
wherein the feed ts contained; called by the Latins 
fruéus'; and by the Greeks «zpr@. ‘The fruit in the 
Linnean fyftem is one of the parts of fru€tification, 
and is diflinguifhed into three parts, viz. the pericar- 
pium, feed, and receptacle or receptaculum feminum. Set 
Botany. 


Calours Extraded from Fruits. See the article Coe 


tour- Making, n° 36. 
Bread-Fruit. See Bread. 


Kruirs, with tegard to commerce, ate diftinguifhed . 


into recent or frefh, and dry. : 

Recent Frorts, ate thofe fold juft as they are gas 
thered from th¢ tree, without any farther preparation; 
as are moft of the productions or our gardens and of- 
chards, fold by the fruiterers. 

Dry Feurrs, are thofe dried in the fun, or by the 
fire, with other ingredients fometimes added to them 
to make them keep; imported chiefly from beyond 
fea, and fold by the grocers. Such are raifins, cur- 
rants, figs, capers, olives, cloves, nutmegs, pepper, and 
other {pices; which fee under their refpective articles. 

Under the denomination of dry fruits are alfo fre- 
quently inchided apples, pears, almonds, filberds, &c. 

Fruit-Flies, a name given by gardeners and others 
‘to a fort of fmall black flies found in vaft numbers a- 
mong fruit-trees; in the {pring feafon, and fuppofed to 
do great injury to them. Mr Lewenhoek preferved 
fome of thefe flies for his-microfcopical obfervations. 
He found that they did not live Tonger than a day or 
two, but that the fenales daring this time laid a great 
number ef longifh eggs. The gardeners who fuppofe 
that thefe flies wound thre leaves of the trees, are mif- 
taken: it is true that they feed ch their juices; but 
they have no inftruments wherewith they can extraé 
thefe for themfelves: they feed on fuch as are naturally 
extravafated ; and when there is not a fufficient quan- 
tity of thefe for their purpole, they haunt the places 
to which the puctfons refott, aid feed on the juices 
which thefe little creatures extravafate by meats of the 
holes they bore in the leaves with their trunks. 

Fruit-Stoness The mifchiefs artfing from the cu- 
ftom which many people have of {wallowing the ftones 
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of plums and other fruit are very great. The Phi- 
lofophical Tranfa@tions give an account of a woman 
who fuffered violent pains in her bowéls for 30 years, 
returning once in amonth or lefs. At length, a ttrong 
purge being given her, the occafion of all thefe com- 
plaiats was driven down from the bowels to the anus; 
where it gave a fenfation of diltenfion and ftoppage, 
producing a contisual defire of going to ftool, but 
withont voiding any thing. On the affiftance of a 
careful hand in this cafe, there was takc. out with a 
forceps a ball of an oval figure, of about ten drachms 
in weight, and meafuring five inches in circumference. 
This had caufed all the violent fits of pain which the 
had fuffered for fo many years; and, after voiding it, 
fhe became perfectly well. The ball extracted looked 
like a ftone, and felt very hard, but it {wam in water, 
On cutting it through with a knife, there was found 
in the centre of it a plum-ftone; round which, feveral 
eoats of this hard and tough matter had gathered. 
Another inftance given in the fame papers is of a man, 
who, dying of an incurable colic which had tormented 
him many years, and baflled the effects of medicines, 
was opened after death ; and in his bowels was found 
a ball fimilar to that above mentioned ; but fomewhat 
larger, being fix inches in circumference, and weighing 
an ounce and an half. In the centre of this, as of the 
other, there was found the flone of a common plum, 
and the coats were of the fame nature with thofe of 
the former. 

Vhefe and feveral other inftances mentioned in the 
fame place, fufficiently fhow the folly of that common 
opinion that the ftones of fruits are wholefome. For 
though by natuxethe guts are fo defended by their 
proper mucus, that people very feldom fuffer by things 
of this kind ;- yet if we confider the various circumvo- 
lutions of the guts, their valves and cells, and at the 
fame time confider the hair of the {kins of animals we 
feed on, the wool or down on herbs and fruit, and the 
fibres, veffels, and nerves of plants, which are not al- 
tered by the ftomach; it will appear a wonder that 
inftances of this fort of mifchief are not much more 
common. Cherry-ftones, fwallowed in great quanti- 
ties, have occafioned the death of many people; and 
there have been inftances even of the feeds of ftraw- 
berries collecting into a lump in the guts, and caufing 
violent diforders, which could not be cured without 
great difficulty. 

Fruit-Trees. With regard to thefe it may be ob- 
ferved,, 1. That the cutting and pruning them when 
young, {crimp their bearing, though it contributes to 
the richnefs and flavour of the fruit, as well: as to the 
beauty of the tree. 2. That kernel-fruit’ trees come 
later to bear than ftone-fruit trees: the time required 
by the firft, before they come to any fit age for bear- 
ing, being one with another five years ; but when-they 
do begin, they bear in greater plenty than ftone-fruit, 
3, That ftone-fruit, figs, and grapes, commonly bear 
confiderably in three or four years, and bear full crops 
the fifth and fixth years ; and hold it for many years, 
if well ordered. 4. That fruit-trees in the fame neigh- 
bourhood will ripen.a fortnight fooner in fome grounds 
than in others of a different temperature. 5. That in 
the fame country, hot or cold fummers fet confiderably 
forwards, or put backwards, the fame fruit. 6.’ That 
the fruit on wall-trees generally ripen before thofe on 
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dwarfs. 7. That the fruit of all wall trees planted in 
the fouth and eaft quarters, commonly ripen about the 
fame time, only thofe in the fouth rather earlier than 
thofe in the eaft; thofe in the welt are later by eight 
er ten days; and thofe in the north, by 15 or 20, 
For the planting, pruaing, grafting, &c. of fruit-trees, 
fee the articles PLanTinG, TRANSPLANTING, PRUNING, 
GrarrixnG, OncHarn, Nursery, &e. 

FRUITERY, a place for the keeping of fruit, a 
fruit-houfe, or fruit-loft. 

A fruitery fhould be inacceffible to any thing of 
moilture; and fhould be as much as poffible fo, even 
to froft. 

FRUMENTACEOUS, aterm applied by bota- 
nifts to all fuch plants as have a conformity with 
wheat, in refpeGt of their fruits, leaves, ears, or the 
like. 

FRUMENTARII, a kind of foldiers or archers: 
under the weftern empire. 

The firft time we read of thefe officers is in the reign 
of the emperor Adrian, who made ufe of them to inform 
himfelf of whatever pafled. They did not make any 
particular corps diftiné from the reft of the forces, but 
there was a certain number of themin each legion. It 
is f{uppofed, that they were at firft a number of young 
perfons, difpofed by Auguftus throughout the pro- 
vinces, particularly on all the grand roads, to acquaint 
the emperor, with all expedition, of every thing that 
happened. 

Afterwards they were incorporated into the troops 
themfelves, where they ftill retained their ancient name. 
As their principal office was the giving intelligence,. 
they were often joined with the curiofi, with whom. 
they agreed in this part of their office. 

Their name of frumentarii is derived from their be- 


ing alfo a fort of purveyors to the armies, cities, &c. | 


colleGting all the corn from the feveral provinces to: 
fi:-nifh the commonwealth. 

FRUMENTATION, in Roman antiquity, a lar- 
gefs of corn beftowed on the people. This practice of 
giving corn to the people was very ancient among the 

.omans, and frequently ufed to foothe the turbulent 
humour of the pepulace. At firlt the number of thofe 
to whom this largefs was given was indeterminate, till 
Auguttus fixed it at 200,co0. 

FRUSH, or Running-THavssu. 
Bette xliv:: 

FRUSTUM, in mathematics, a part of fome folid 
body feparated from the reft. 

‘The fruftum of a cone is the part that remains, 
when the top is cut off by a plane parallel to the bafe; 
and is otherwife called a truncated cone. See Conte: 
SeGfions. 

The fruftum of a pyramid is alfo. what remains af- 
ter the top is cut off by a plane parallel to its bafe. 

The fruitum of a globe or {phere is any part there-- 
of cut eff by a plane, the folid contents of which may 


See FarRiery;- 


be found by this rule; To three times the fquare of 


the femidiameter of the bafe add the fquare of its: 
height; then multiply that fum by the height, and 
this product multiplied by .5236 gives the folidity of 

the fruftum. 
FRUTEX, asurus. Shrubs, according to Lin- 
meus, make a branch ef the feventh family in the ve- 
getable: 
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petatle kingdem; and are dciflinguifhed from trees, in 
that they come up without buds. But this diftinGion 
is not univerfal, though it be generally juft with regard 
to thofe of Europe. Nature hath made.no abfolute di- 
ftin&tion between trees and fhrubs. Frutex, in its ge- 
neral acceptation, is a plant whofe trunk is. perennial, 
gemmiparous, woody, dividing and fubdividing into a 
great number of branches. In ‘fhort, it is the epitome 
of a tree, exemplified in the rofe: buth. 

FRY, in zoology, ‘fignifies the fpawn, or rather 
young, of fifh. 

FRYTH (John), a martyr to the Proteftant reli- 
gion in the reign of Henry VIII. He was the fon of 
an inn-keeper at Seven-oaks in Kent; and educated 
in the king’s college, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of bachelor of arts. Thence he removed to 
Oxford, and was-made a ‘junior canon of Wolfey’s col- 
lege. He had not been long in this univerfity before 
he became acquainted with William Tyndale, a zealous 
Lutheran, with whom he converfed frequently on the 
abufes in religion. Fryth became a convert to Luthe- 
ranifm, and publicly avowed -his opinions. . He was 
apprehended, examined by the commiffary, and con- 
fined to his college. At length having obtained his 
liberty, in 1528 he went over to Germany, where he 
continued about two ‘years; and then returned ‘to 
England, more than ever determined in his:relizious 
fentiments. - Finding at that time but few affociates, 
he wandered about from place to-place, till at lafthe 
was taken up at Reading as a vagrant, and fet in the 
flocks, where he remained till he was near expiring for 


-want of fuftenance. “He was at length relieved by the 


humanity of Leonard Cox, a fchoolmafter ; who find- 
ing him a‘man of letters, procured his enlargement, 
and adminiftered to his neceffities. Fryth now fet 
out for London, where, with more zeal'than prudence, 
he began to make profelytes’ but was foon apprehend- 
ed by order of the chancellor Sir Thomas Moore, and 
{ent prifoner to the Tower. Refufing to recant his 
opinions, he was condemned to the flames, and ac- 
cordingly burnt in Smithfield, on the 4th of July 1533. 
He left feveral works-behind him, -which were -printed 
in folio in 1573. 

FUAGE, in old Englifh writers, a tax of 12d. for 
every fire, levied in the time of Edward IIT. 

FUCINUS cacus (anc. geog), a lake of Italy in 
the country of the Marfi. Now Lago di Celano, from 
a cognominal citadel, lying in the fouth of the 
Abruzzo Ultra, in the kingdom of Naples, near the 
Apennine. This lake was under the proteétion of a 
god of the fame denomination, whofe temple flood on 
its banks. According to the teftimony of ancient au- 
thors, it was fubje& to extraordinary rifings and de- 
creafings. The a¢tual circumference is 47 miles: the 
breadth in the wideft part is 10, in ‘the narroweft 4; 
its depth 12 feet upon an average. But all thefe have 
varied prodigioufly. ‘wo miles up the plain, behind 
Avezzano, the fragments of boats, fhells, and other 
marks of its ancient extent, have been cafually difco- 
vered: and, on the contrary, there are people-who te- 
member when it did not flow nearer than within two 
miles of Avezzano. An immenfe tra& of excellent 
land is loft at every increafe of its level. All round 
this noble piece of water rifes a circle of grand moun- 
‘tains, fome of them the higheft in Italy, if we except 
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the Alps, and many of them covered with fnow; and Fucinus, 


ERO 


at the foot of them are numerous villages, with rich Fucus. 


and well cultivated farms. The environs of the lake, 
Mr Swinburn defcribes as all well inclofed, and the 
fides of the hills as covered with fine woods; its waters 
abound with fifh of various kinds, and thither repair at 
ftated feafons innumerable flights of wild-fowl. As 
the {welling of the lake was attended with incredible 


‘damage, the Marfi had often petitioned the fenate to 


drain it: Juss Cefar would have attempted it, had he 
lived longer. His fucceffors were averfe to the pro- 
ject; till Claudius, who delighted in expenfive difficult 
enterprizes, undertook it. During the fpace of 11 
years he employed 30,000 men in ‘digging a paflage 
through the mountain; and when every thing. was 
ready for letting offthe water, exhibited a fuperb na- 
val fpeétacle on the lake. A great number of con- 
cdemned criminals were obliged to aét the parts of Rho- 
dians and Sicilians in feparate fleets, ‘to engage in ear- 
neft, and to deftroy one another for the entertainment 
of the court ‘and the multitude of fpetators that co- 
vered the hills: A line of well-armed veffels and rafts 
loaded ‘with foldiers furrounded the fcene of ation, in 
order ‘to prevent any of the wretches from efcaping ; 
but it was with great difficulty and many threats that 
they could he brought ‘to an engagement. When this’ 
favage diverfion was ended, the operations for opening 
the emifflary or outlet commenced, and the emperor 
was very near being {wept away and drowned by the 
fudden rufhing of the waters'towards his vent. How- 
ever, either through the ignorance or negligence of the 
engineers, the work did not anfwer as was expected, 
and Claudius did not live long enough to. have the 
faults amended: Nero abandoned the fcheme through 
envy. ‘Hadrian is faid to have let off the waters of the 
Fucinus; but none now efcape except through hidden 
channels formed by nature, which are probably fubje& 
to be obftru€ted, and thus occafion a fuperabundance 
of water in the lake, till fome unknown caufe removes 


the obftru€tions and again gives free paflage. 


Sir William Hamilton, who vifited the Fucinus in’ 


1785, fays, ‘ it is the moft beautiful lake he ever faw, 
and would be complete if the neighbouring mountains 
were better'wooded.”” It furnifhes abundance of fith, 
though not-of the beft quality. There are a few large 
trout, but moftly tench, barbel, and dace. In the 
fhallow water on the borders of the lake, he faw thou. 
fands of water-fnakes purfuing and preying upon a 
little kind of fith like-our thornbacks, but much bet- 
ter armed ; though their defenfive weapons feemed to 
avail them but little againft fuch ravenous foes. Clau- 
dius’s emiflary he defcribes as {till entire, though filled 
up with earth and rubbifh in many parts: He went 
into it with torches as far ashe could. It isa covered 
underground canal three miles long, and part of it cut’ 
through a hard rock; and other parts fupported by’ 
mafon work, with wells to give light. Hadrian is 
faid to have let off the waters of the lake: and our 
author is of opinion, that if the-canal were cleared and 
repaired, it would till anfwer that purpofe, and there- 
by reftore a great deal of rich land fit for cultiva- 
tion, 

FUCUS, a name given by the ancients to certain 
dyes and paints. By this name they called a purple 
fea-plant ufed by them to dye woollen and linen things 
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of that colour. The dye’was very beautiful, but not 


‘lafting ; for it foon began to change, and in time 


went wholly off. This is the account Theophraflus 
gives of it. | 

The women of thofe times alfo ufed fomething call- 
ed fucus, to ftain their cheeks red; and many have fup- 
pefed, from the fame word expreffing both, that the 
fame fubftance was ufed on both occafiens. But this, 
ona ftri@ inquiry, proves not to be the cafe. 
Greeks called every thing fucus, that would ftain or 
paint the fiefh. But this peculiar fubftance ufed by 
the women to paint their cheeks was diftinguifhed from 
the others by the name of rizion among the more cor- 
ret writers, and was indeed a root brought from Syria 
into Greece. The Latins, in imitation of the Greek 
name, called this reot radicula, and Pliny very erro- 
neoufly confounds the plant with the radix lunaria, or 


Sftruthion of the Greeks. 


‘The word fucus was in thofe times become fuch an 


. univerfal name for paint, that the Greeks and Romans 


had a fucus metallicus, which was.the cernfs ufed for 
painting the neck and arms white ;" after which they 
ufed the purpurifum, or red fucus of the rizium, to 
give the colour to the cheeks. In after-times they alfo 
ufed a peculiar fucus or paint for jthe purpofe, prepa- 
red of the Creta argentaria, or filver-chalk, and fome of 
the rich purple dyes that were in ufe at that time: and 
this feems to have been very little different from our 
rofe-pink ; a colour commonly fold at the colour-fhops, 
and ufed on like occafions. 

Fucus, in the Linnzan fyftem of botany, is a ge- 
nus of the order of alge, belonging to the cryptoga- 
mia clafs of plants. The moft remarkable fpecies are, 

1. The ferratus, ferrated fucus, or fea-wrack. This 
is frequent at all feafons of the year upon the rocks at 
low-water mark, but produces its feeds in July and 
Auguft. It confifts of a flat, radical, and dichoto- 
mous leaf, about two feet long ; the branches half an 
inch wide, ferrated on the edges with dents of unequal 
fize, and at unequal diftances, having a flat ftalk or 
rib divided like the leaf, and running in the middle of 
it through all its various ramifications. A {mall f{pe- 
cies of coralline called by Linnzus Sertularia pumila, 
frequently creeps along the leaf. All the fpecies of 
fucus afford a quantity of impure alkaline falt; but this 
much lefs than fome others, eight ounces of the afhes 
yielding only three of fixed falt. The Dutch cover 
their crabs and lobiters with this fucus to keep them 
alive and moitt; and prefer it to any other, as being 
dettitute of thofe mucous veficles with which fome of 
the reft abound, and which would fooner ferment and 
become putrid. 

2. The veficulofus, bladder fucus, common fea-wrack, 
or fea-ware. It grows in great abundance on the fea- 
rocks about low-water mark; producing its fruCtifica- 
tions in July and Auguft. It has the fame habit, co- 
lour, and fubltance as the foregoing ; but differs from 
it in the following refpes: The edges of the leaf 
have no ferratures, but are quite entire. In the difc or 
furface are immerfed hollow, fpherical, or oval air- 
bladders, hairy within, growing generally’ in pairs, 
but often fingle in the angles of the branches, which 
are moft probably air-bladders deftined to buoy up 
the plant in the water. Laftly, on the fummits or 
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extreme fegments of the leaves, appear tumid veficles 
about three quarters of an inch long, fometimes oval 
and ifi pairs, fometimes fingle and bifid, with a clear 
vifcid mucus interfperfed with downy hairs.—This 
{pecies is an excellent manure for land; for which pur- 
pofe it is often applied in the maritime parts of Scot- 
land and other countries. In the iflands of Jura and 
Skye it frequently ferves as a winter-food for cattle, 
which regularly come down to the fhores at the recefs 
of the tides to feek for it. And fometimes even the 
ftags have been obferved, after a ftorm, to defcend 
from the mountains to the fea-fides to feed upon this 
plant. 

Linneus informs us, that the inhabitants of Goth- 
land in Sweden boil this fucus in water, and mixing 
therewith a little coarfe' meal or flour, feed their hogs 
with it; for which reafon they call the plant /wintang. 
And in Scania, he fays, the poor people cover their 
cottages with it, and fometimes ufe it for fuel. 

In Jura, and fome other of the Hebrides, the inha- 
bitants dry their cheefes without falt, by covering them 
with the afhes of this plant; which abounds with fuch 
quantity of falts, that from five ounces of the afhes 
may be procured two ounces and a half of fixed alka- 
line falts, that is, half of their whole weight. 

But the moft beneficial ufe to which the fucus vefi- 
culofus is applied, in the way of economy, is in ma- 
king pot-afh or kelp, a work much praétifed in the 
Weftern Ifles. ‘There is great difference in the good- 


nefs and price of this commodity, and much care and ~ 


{kill required in properly making it. That is efteemed 
the beft which is hardeft, fineft grain’d, and free from 
fand or earth. The price of kelp in Jura is 31. 10s. 
per ton, and about 40 or 50 tons are exported annually 
from that ifland. So great a value is fet upon this fu- 
cus by the inhabitants of that place, that they have 
fometimes thought it worth their while to roll frag- 
ments of rocks and huge ftones into the fea, in order 
to invite the growth of it. 

Its virtues in the medical way have been much ce- 
lebrated by Dr Ruffel, in his Differtation concerning 
the ufe of Sea-water in, the Difeafes of the Glands. 
He found the faponaceous liquor or mucus in the ve- 
ficles of this plant to be an excellent refolvent, ex- 
tremely ferviceable in difperfing all fcorbutic and fcro- 
phulous fwellings of the glands) He recommends the 
patient to rub the/tumor with thefe veficles bruifed 
in his hand, till the mucus has thoroughly penetrated 
the part, and afterwards to wath with fea-water. Or 
otherwife, to gather two pounds of the tumid veficles, 
in the month of July, when they are full of mucus, 
and infufe them in a quart of fea-water, in a glafs- 
veffel, for the {pace of 15 days, when the liquor will 
have acquired nearly the confiftence of honey. Then 
{train it off through a linen cloth, and rub this liquor 
with the hand, as before, three or four times a-day, 
upon any hard or fcrophulous fwellings, wathing the 
parts afterwards with fea-water, and nothing can be 
more efficacious to difperfe them. Even fcirrhofities, 
he fays, in womens breafts, have been difpelled by 
this treatment. ‘The fame author, by calcining the 
plant in the open air, made a very black falt powder, 
which he called vegetable ethiops ; a medicine much in 
ufe as a refolvent and deobftruent, and recommended 
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alfo as an excellent dentrifice, to corre€t the fcorbutic 
laxity of the gums, and take off the foulnefs of the teeth. 

3. ‘The plicatus, matted or Indian-grafs “cus, 
grows on the fea-fhores in many places both of Scot- 
land and England. ~ It is generally about three or 
four, but fometimes fix, inches‘long. Its. colour, after be- 
ing expofed to the fun and air, is yellowith, or auburn; 
its fubflance pellucid, tough, and horny, fo as to bear 
a rang, refemblance to what the anglers call Jndian 
gras, that is, the tendrils iffuing from the ovary of the 
dog-fiih. 

The palmatus, palmated or fweet fucns, com- 
aul called dudfe or dilfe. This grows plentifully on 
the fea-coatts of Scotl and, and the adjoining iflands. 

ts fubftance is membranaceous, thin, and pellucid; the 
colour red, fometimes green with a little mixture of 
red; its length generally about five or fix inches, but 
varies from three inches toa foot; its manner of growth 
fan-fhaped, or gradually dilated from the bafe upwards, 
Its divifions are extremely various. The inhabitants 
both of Scotland and England take pleafure in eating 
this plant, without expeting any medical virtues from 
it. heinhabitants of the Archipelago alfo are fond 
of it, ‘as we learn from Steller. ‘They fometimes eat 
it raw, but efteem it moft when added to ragouts, 
oglios, &c. to which it gives a red colour ; and, dif- 
folving, renders them thick and gelatinous. In the 
ifle of Skye it is fometimes ufed in fevers to promote 
a {weat, being boiled in water with the addition of a little 
butter. In this manner it alfo frequently purges. The 
dried leaves, infufed in water, exhale the fcent of violets. 

The efculentus, eatable fucus, or bladder-locks, 
commonly called tangle in Scotland, is likewife a na- 
tive of the Britith fhores. It is commonly about 


four feet long, and feven or eight inches wide; but 


is fometimes found three yards or more in length, 
and a foot in width. Small fpecimens are not, above 
a cubit long, and two inches broad. The fubftance 
is thin, membranaceous, and pellucid; .the colour 
green or olive. The rdot confifts of tough carti- 
Jaginous fibres. The ftalk is about fix inches long 
and half- an inch wide, nearly fquare, and pinnated in 
the middle between the root and origin of the leaf, 
with ten or a dozen pair of thick, cartilaginous, oval- 
obtufe, foliaceous ligaments, each about two inches 
long, and crowded together. The leaf is of an oval- 
lanceolate, or long elliptic form, fimple and undivided, 
waved on the edges, and widely ribbed in the middle 
from bottom to top, the flalk running through its 
whole length, and flanding out on both fides of the 
leaf. This facus is eaten in the north both by men 
and cattle. Its proper feafon is in the month of Sep- 
tember, when it is in greateft perfeCtion. ‘The mem- 
branous part is rejeed, and the flak only is eaten. Ir 
is recommended in the diforder called pica, to ftrength- 
en the flomach and reftore the appetite. 
6. The faccharinus, fweet fucus, or fea-belt, is very 
common on the fea-coaft. ‘Vhe fubitance of this is 
cartilaginous and leathern ; and the leaf is quite rib- 
lefs. By thefe charaGters it is diftinguifhed from the 
preceding, to which it is nearly giicd: It confifts on- 
ly of one fimple, linear, elliptic leaf, of a tawney green 
colour, about five feet long and three inches wide in 
its full-grown ftate ; but varies fo exceedingly as to 
be fokgnes rom a foct to four yards in length. The 
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ordinary length o the flalk is two inches, but it varies 
even toa foot. The root is compofed of branched 
fibres, which adhere to the ftones like claws. This 
plant is often infefted with the fertularia ciliata. The 
inhabitants of Iceland make a kind of pottage of this 
fucus; boiling it in milk, and eating it with a fpoon, 
They alfo foak it in freth water, dry it in the fun, and 
then lay it up in wooden veffels, where in a fhort time 
it is covered with a white efflorefcence of fea-falt, which 
has a {weet tafle like fugar. This they eat with but- 
ter; but if taken in too great a quantity, the falt is 
apt to irritate the bowels and bring on a purging. 
Their cattle feed and get fat upon this plant, both in 
its recent and dry. itate; but their flefh acquires a bad 
favour. [tis Sometimes eaten by the common people 
on the coaft of England, being boiled as a pot-herb, 

7. The ciliatus, ciliated or ligulated fucus, is found 
on the fhores of Iona and other places, but is not com- 
mon. The colour of this is red, the fubltance mem- 
branous and pellucid, without rib or nerve; the ordi- 
nary height of the whole plant about four or five 
inches: ‘It is variable in its appearance, according to 
the different flages of its growth. This fucus is eaten 
by the Scots and Irifh promifcuoufly with the fucus 
palmatus or dilfe. 

8. The prolifer, or proliferous fucus, is found on 
the fhores of the weftern coait, adhering to fhells and 
flones. The colour is red; the fubftance membrana- 
ceous, but tough, and fomewhat cartilaginous, with- 
out rib or nerve, though thicker in the middle than 
at the edges, ‘The whole length of the plant is about 
four or five inches, the breadth of each leaf about a 
quarter of aninch. ‘The growth of this fucus, when 
examined with attention, appears to be extremely fin- 
gular and wonderful. It takes its origin either from 
a fimple, entire, narrow, elliptic leaf, about an inch. 
and a half long ; or from a dilated forked one, of the 
fame length. Near the extremity of. the elliptic leaf, 
or the points of the forked one (but out of the fur- 
face, and not the edge), arifes one or more elliptic or 
forked leaves, which produce other fimilar ones, in the 
fame manner, near the fummits; and fo on continually 


one or more leaves from near the ends of each other, 


in a proliferous and dichotomous order, to the top of 
the plant ; which inthe manner of its growth refembles 
in a good meafure the cactus opuntia, or flat-leaved 
Indian fig. Sometimes two or three leaves, or more, 
grow out of the middle of the difc of another leaf ; 
but this is not the common order of their south. 
The fructifications are red; {pherical, rough warts, 
lefs than the {malleit pin’s head, fcattered without or- 
der on the furface of the leaves. Thefe warts, when 
highly magnified, appear to be the curled rudiments of 
young leaves ; which in due time either drop off and 
form new plants, or continue on and germinate upon, 
the parent. ‘This plant is very much infefted with the 
fluttra pilofa, the mandrepora verrucaria, and other co- 
rallines, which make it appear as if covered with white 
{cabs. 

9: The pinnatifidus, jagged fucus, or pepper: dilfe,. 
is frequent on fea-rocks which are covered by the 
tides, both on the eaftern and weftern coaits. -It ts of 
a yellow olive-colour, often tinged with red. The 
fubftance ts cartilaginous, but yet tender and tranfpa- 
rent; the height about twe or three inches. ‘Vhis fu- 
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cus has a hot tafte in the mouth, and is therefore call- 
ed pepper-dilfe by the people in Scotland, who fre- 
quently eat it as a falad in the fame manner they do 
the fucus palmatus. 

10. The plocamium, or pectinated fucus, is frequent 
on the fea-rocks, and in bafins of water left by the re- 
eefs of the tides. Its natural colour is a moft beauti- 
ful bright red or purple, but is often variegated with 
white or yellow. Its fubftance is cartilaginous, but 
extremely thin, delicate, and tranfparent ; its ‘height 
commonly about three or four inches. The ftalk is 
comprefled, about half a line in diameter, erect, but 
waved in its growth, and divided almoft from the bafe 
into many widely expanded branches. _Thefe primary 
branches are very long, alternate, exactly like the 
ftalk, and fubdivided into alternate fecondary branches, 


. which are again frequently compounded in like man- 
ner, and thefe divifions decorated with fubulated teeth 


growing in alternate rows, curioufly peCtinated or 
finely toothed on the upper fide like a comb, the {mall- 
eft of thefe teeth fcarcely vifible to the naked eye. 
The frudtifications are minute fpherical capfules, or 
{mooth dark-red globules, fcattered without order on 
the fides of the branches ; generally feflile, but fome 
few of them fupported on fhort peduncles. ‘This fu- 
cus, on account of its elegant colours and fine divi- 
fions, is the fpecies moft admired by the ladies who 
are fond of pittures and mimic landfcapes compofed of 
marine vegetables. 

1t. The filum, thread-fucus, or fea-laces, is found 
on the fea-rocks, and waving under the water like 
long ftrings, frequent on many parts of the coaft. The 
fubftance of this is opaque ana cartilaginous, but not 
difficult to be broken. The colour, when recent, a 
dull olive-green ; when dry, fufcous, or nearly black ; 
and when expofed for fome time on the fhores to the 
fun and air, it becomes yellow, ftraw-coloured, or 
white. It confifts only of a fimple, urbranched, na- 
ked, cylindrical ftalk, three or four yards long, more 
or lefs, from the fize of a large tiddle-ttring to that of 
a thick whip-cord ; fmalleft at the bafe and fummit ; 
{mooth ‘on the outfide, full of mucus within; often 
twifted, and always intercepted by numerous tranf- 
verfe diaphragms, vifible when the plant is held be- 
tween the eye and the light. The fructifications have 
not yet been difcovered ; but from the tranfverfe fepta 
in its ftru€ture, it is reafonable to fuppofe this plant to 
belong rather to the genus of conferva than that of fu- 
cus. The ftalks, finned when half dry and twilted, 
acquire fo confiderable a degree of ftrength and tough- 
nefs, that we are informed the Highlanders fometimes 
ufe them for the fame intentions as Indian grafs. 

12. The giganteus, or gigantic fucus, is a native 
of the Straits Le Maire; and grows on rocky ground, 
which in thofe countries is diftinguifhed from fand or 
ooze by the enormous length of the fea-weeds that 
grow upon it. The leaves are four feet long, and 
fome of the ftalks, though not thicker than a man’s 
thumb, are 120. Sir Jofeph Banks and Dr Solander 
founded over fome of them which were 84 feet long; 
and as they made a very acute angle with the bottom, 
they were thought to be at leaft one half longer. 

FUEGO, or Foco, one of the Cape de Verd iflands, 
in the Atlantic ocean. It is much higher than any of 
the reft; and feems, at fea, to be one tingle mountain, 
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though on the fides there are deep valleys. There is a 
volcano at the top, which burns continually, and may 
be feén a great way off at fea. It vomits a great deal 
of fire and fmoke, and throws out huge pieces of rock 
to a vait height ; and fometimes torrents of melted mat- 
ter run down’ the fides. The Portuguefe, who firft 
inhabited it, brought negro flaves with them, and a 
ftock of cows, horfes, and hogs; but the chief inha- 
bitants now are blacks, of the Romifh religion. W. 
Long. 24. 47. N. Lat. 15. 20. 

FUEL, whatever is proper to burn or make a fire’; 
as wood, turf, peat, bituminous earths, coal, &c. 

FUEN-Hoa, a city of China, in the province of 
PE-tcueEtt, celebrated for its extent and the number 
of its inhabitants, as well as for the beauty of its 
{treets and triumphal arches. It is fituated near the 
great wall, amid{t mountains ; and has under its ju- 
rifdiGtion, befides two cities of the fecond and eight 
of the third clafs, a great number of fortrefles, which 
bar the entrance of China againft the Tartars. 

FUGALIA, in Roman antiquity, a feat fuppofed 
by fome to be the fame with the refugium, held on the 
24th of February, in memory of the expullion of the 
kings and the abolifhing of monarchical government. 
Others again diftinguifh the fugalia from the regifuge. 
And others think, that the fugalia was the fame with 
the poplifugia, or the feaft of Fugia, the goddefs of 
joy, occafioned by the rout of an enemy, which was 
the reafon the people abandoned themfelves to riot and 
debauchery. 

FUGITIVE, a perfon obliged to fly his country, 


or remove from a place where he had fome abode or 


eftablifhment, on account of his crimes, debts, or other . 


occafions. 

Fucitire Pieces, among the learned, denote thofe 
little compofitions which are printed on loofe theets or 
half fheets; thuscalled, becaufe eafily loftand foon forgot. 

FUGUE, inmufic, (fromthe Latin fuga, *achafe:’’) 
A piece of mutic, fometimes longer and fometimes fhort- 
er, in which, agreeable to the rules of harmony and 
modulation, the compofer treats a fubject ; or, in other 
words, what expreffes the capital thought or fentiment 
of the piece, in caufing it to pafs fucceflively and al+ 
ternately from one part to another. - 

Thefe are the principal cules of the fugue ; of which 
fome are peculiar to itielf, and others common to it 
with what the French call imitation. 

1. The fubje& proceeds from the tonic to the do- 
minant, or from the dominant to the tonic, in riling or 
defcending. 

2. Every fugue finds its refponfe in the part imme- 
diately following that which commenced. 

3. That refponfe ought to refume the fubjeé& in the 
interval of a fourth or fifth above or below the key, 
and to purfue it as exactly as the laws of harmony wiil 
admit ; proceeding from the dominant to the tonic 
when the fubje¢t is introduced from the tonic to the 
dominant, and moving in a contrary dire€tion when 
the {ubje& is introduced from the dominant to the to- 
nic. One part may likewife refume the fame fubject 
in the ottave or unifon of the preceding 5 but in that 
cafe, it is a repetition rather than a real refponfe. 

4. 4s the odtave is divided into two unequal parts, 
of which the one contains four gradations afcending 
from the tonic to the dominant, and the other only 
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three in continving the afcent from the dominant to 
the tonic; this renders it neceflary to have fome regard 
to this change in the expreflion of the fubject, and to 
make fome alterations in the refponfe, that we may 
not quit the chords that are effential to the made. It 
is a different cafe when the compofer intends to alter 
the modulation ; for there the exactnefs of the refponfe 
itfelf, when taken in a different tone, produces the al- 
teration proper for this change. 

5. It is neceflary that the fugue fhould be planned i in 
fuch a manner, that the refponfe may commence before 
the clofe of the firit air, fo that both the one and the 
other may be in part heard at the fame time ; that, by 
this anticipation, the fubject may be as it were connect- 


ed with itfelf, and that the art of the compofer may | 


difcover itfelf in this concourfe. It is abfolute mockery, 
inftead of a fugue, to impofe upon the hearers the fame 
air, merely tranfpofed from one key to another, with- 
out any other reitraint than an accompaniment after- 
wards formed at pleafure. ‘This deferves at bett no 
better name than what the French call imitation. See 
Imirarion. 

Befides thefe rules, which are fundamental, there are 
others which, though preferibed by tafte alone, are not 
lefseffential. Fugues, in general,render mufic more noify 
than agreeable ; 3; it is for this reafon that they are more 
agreeable i in the chorus than any where elfe. Now, as 
their chief merit confifts in fixing the ear on the prin- 
cipal air or fubje€t, which for this reafon is made to 
pals inceffantly from part to part, and from mode to 
mode, the compofer ought to exert his care in prefer- 
ving that air always diftin& ; or to prevent it from be- 
ing abforbed in, or don tevuiand with, the other parts. 
"Lo produce this effeét, there are two different ways : 
one in the movement, which mutt be inceflantly con- 
trafted with itfelf; fo that, if the procedure of the 
fugue be doceloeanad, the other parts more gravely and 
with protracted notes ; or, on the contrary, if the mo- 
tion of the fugue be flow and folemn, the accompani- 
ments muft have more and quicker bufinefs. ‘The other 
method is to extend the harmony, by removing the 
parts at a greater diftance one from the other; lett the 
others, too nearly approximated to that which con- 
tains the fubject, fhould be confounded with it, and 
prevent it from being diftinguifhed with fufficient 
clearnefs ; fo that what would be an imperfection any 
where elfe, becomes here a beauty. 

The unity of melody fhould be preferved: this is 
the great and general rule, which muft frequently be 
practifed by different means. The chords mutt be cho- 
fen, and the intervals, fo that one particular found may 
produce the chief effeQ : this can only refult from the 
unity of the melody. It will fometimes be neceflary 
to employ voices and inftruments of different kinds, 
that the part which ought” to prevail may be moft ea- 
fily difting uifhed : this again fhows the neceflity of pre- 
ferving the unity of the melody. Another objeét of 
attention, no lefs neceflary, is, in the different connec- 
tions of modulation which are introduced by the pro- 
cedure and progrefs of the fugue, to caufe all thefe 
modulations to correfpond at the fame time in all the 
parts, to connect the whole in its progrefs by an exact 
conformity of modes; left, if one part be in one mode, 
and another in another, the general harmony fhould be 
in none at all, and for that reafon fhould no longer be 
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ideas in the mind; which is another reafon for prefer- 
ving unity of melody. In a word, in every fugue the 
confufion of melodies and modulations. is at once what 
a compofer has moft to fear, and,will find the greateft 
difficulty in avoiding ; and as this kind of mutic never 
produces a pleafure above mediocrity, one may fay that 
a fine fugue is, though the matterpiece of an excellent 
harmonitt, ungrateful to his toil. 

There are fk ll feveral other kinds of fugues ; hock as 


able to produce fimple effects upon the ear, nor fimple Fulcrun . 
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the perpetual fugue *, the double fugue, the inverted * See Canor 


fugue. 


The inverted fugue.is a manner of compolition, in 


which the flying part proceeds in a contrary direction 


to the other fugue, which had been formerly fixed in: 
the fame piece of mufic. Thus, when the firlt fugitive 
part is heard in afcending from the tonic to the domi- 
nant, or frem the dominant to the tonic, the counter 
fugue ought to be heard in defcending from the domi- 
nant to the tonic, or from the tonic to the dominant, 
and vice verfa. Its other rules are exactly like thole of 
the common fugue. 

FULCRUM, in mechanics, the prop or fupport by 
which a lever ts fuftained. 

FULDE, a confiderable town of Germany, in the 
circle of the upper Rhine, and in the Buchow, with a 
celebrated abbey ; whofe abbot is primate of the ab- 
beys of the empire, perpetual chancellor of the empe- 
ror, and fovereign of a {mall territory lying betweea 
Hefle, Franconia, and Thuringia. It is feated on the 
river Fulde, 55 miles fouth of Caffel, and 58 north-eait 
of Franciort. E. Long. g. 53. N. Lat. 50. 40. 

FULGORA, in zoclogy, a genus of infects be- 
longing to the order of hemiptera; the charaéters of 
which are thefe: The front, or fore-part of the head, is 
drawn extended and empty; the antenne are feated 
below the eyes, having two articulations, whereof the 
exterior is larger, and of a globular form ; the roftrum 
is inflected, or bent inwards under the body ; and the 
feet are made for walking. There are nine fpecies, the 
moft remarkable of which is the candelaria, or lantern- 
fly. The head and thorax are generally of a ruddy 
brown; and the ground colourof the elytra is frefhgreen,, 
but quaintly figured with {pots of a yellowith clay co- 
lour, fometimes pale, at other feafons of a deeper hue. 
The wings are of a deep and beautiful yellow, with a 
bboad band of glofly black bordering the extremities.. 
The tarfi of the feet are compofed of three articula- 
tions, and are of a paler colour than the legs and 
thighs, which are brown. When the infeé is on the 
wing, the waving of the elytra (whofe thinnefs ren- 
ders the {pots thereon tranfparent), affifted by the lu- 
minous quality peculiar to the tribe, and the golden 
yellow of the under wings, bordered with black, oc- 
cafion, in Mr Barbut’s opinion, the flafhes they dart 
around in the night, and create images beyond proba- 
bility in the minds of perfons too ready to credit hy- 
perboles. It is an inhabitant of China. 

FULHAM, a village of Middlefex, four miles from 
London. The Danes in 869 wintered at this place 
till they retired to the continent. It was in the Con- 
queror’s time. held of the king by the canons of St 
Paul’s; and there is an ancient houfe here, which is 
moated about, and belongs to the fee of London, whofe 
bifhop has a palace here, and the demeine has belong- 
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Fulica. ed to that diocefe from 1067. From this place to 
ey Putney there is a wooden bridge over the ‘Thames, 
where not only horfes, coaches, and all carriages, but 
even foot-paffengers, pay toll. The church here is 

both a reétory and a vicarage. 

FULICA, the Gattinute and coor, in ornitho- 
logy ; a genus of birds of the order of gralle. It 
has a convex bill, with the upper mandible fornicated 
over the lower at the edge; the lower mandible is gib- 
bous behind the tip. The forehead is bald ; and the 
feet have four toes, fubpinnated. There are 25 fpe- 
cies; 18 of which belong to the gallinule divifion, 
diftinguifhed by having- the toes furnifhed with broad 
{calloped membranes ; and 7 comprehend. the coots 
which have the toes divided to their origin. ‘The fol- 
lowing fpecies are among the moit noted. 

t. The chloropus, or COMMON GALLINULE, is in 
length about 14 inches, and has a bald forehead and 
broad flat toes. It gets its food on grafly banks, and 
borders near frefh waters, and in the very waters if 
they be weedy. It builds upon low trees and fhrubs 
by the water-fide ; breeding twice or thrice in a fum- 
mer; and, when the young are grown up, drives them 
away to fbift for themfelves. They lay feven eggs of 
a dirty white, thinly {potted with ruft-colour. This 
bird ftrikes with its bill like a hen, and in the, fpring 
has a fhrill call. In flying, it hangs downits legs; in 
running, it often flirts up its tail, and fhows the white 
feathers. We may obferve, that the bottoms of its 
toes are fo very flat and broad (to enable it to {wim), 
that it feems to be the bird which conneéts the cloven- 
footed aquatics with the next tribe, viz. the fin-toed. 
It is pretty common on the continent, though in fome 
parts more fcarce than in others. It is alfu an inhabi- 
tant of America, from New York to Carolina; and 
is recorded as a native of Jamaica and other iflands in 
the Weft Indies. It is faid to feed on plants and fmall 
fith ; and the ficfh is for the moft part pretty good. 

2. The porphyrio, or PURPLE GALLINULE, is about 
the fize of a fowl, or 17 inches in length. The bill 
is an inch and a half long, and of a deep red colour. 
The forchead is bare and red ; the head and hind part 
of the neck are glofly violet; the legs are very ftout, 
and of the colour of the bill. This bird is more or 
lefs common in all the warmer parts of tke globe. Qn 
the coafts of Barbary they abound, as well as in 
fome of the iflands of the Mediterranean. In Sicily 
they are bred in plenty, and kept for their beauty 5 
but whether indigenous there, is uncertain. It is 
frequently met with in various parts of the fouth of 

| Ruffia and 'weftern parts of Siberia, among reedy pla- 
| ces; in the neighbourhood of the Cafpian Sea it is 
| not uncommon; but in the cultivated rice-grounds of 
Ghilar in Perfia it is in great plenty and high plumage. 
The female makes the neft among the reeds in the 
middle of March; lays three or four eggs, and fits 
from three to four weeks. That it is common in Chi- 
na, the paper-hangings from thence will every where 
teltify. It is alfo met with in the Eaft Indies, the 
iflands of Java, Madagafcar, and many others. Our 
late navigators faw them at T’ongataboo in valt num- 
bers, as well as in the ifland of Tanna and other 
parts. It is allo common in the fouthern parts of 
America. In refpeét to its manners, it is a very docile 
bird, being eafily tamed, and feeding with the poul- 
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try, feratching the ground with the foot as the cock 
and hen. It will feed on many things, fuch as fruit, 
roots of plants, and grain ; but will eat fith with avi- 
dity, dipping them into the water before it fwallows 
them. It will frequently ftand on one leg, and lift 
the food to its mouth with the other like a parrot. A 
pair of thefe kept in an aviary in France, made a neft 
of {mall flicks mixed with a quantity of ftraw, and laid 
fix white eggs, perfe€tly round; but the hen was care- 
lefs of them, and they came to nothing. The flefh is 
faid to be exquifite in tafte. 

3. The atra, or common coor, hath a bald fore- 
head, a black body, and lobated toes; and is about 15 
inches in length. They frequent lakes and {till rivers; 
making their neft among the rufhes, with grafs, reeds, 
&c. floating on the water, fo as to rife and fall with it. 
‘hey lay five or fix large eggs, of a dirty whitifh hue, 
fprinkled over with minute deep ruft-coloured fpots ; 
and it is faid, that fometimes they will lay 14 or more 
eggs. ‘The young when juft hatched are very de- 
formed, and the head mixed with a red coarfe down. 
In winter they often repair to the fea, and the chan- 
nel near Southampton is fometimes obferved almolt 
covered with them. ‘They are often brought to that 
market, where they are expofed to fale without their 
feathers, and fcalded like pigs. This fpecies is not 
fo numerous as might be expected; for we find that 
vaft numbers fall a prey while young to the buzzards, 
which frequent the marfhes. Their food is {mall fith 
and water-infeGts; but they will fometimes eat the roots 
of the bulrufh, and with it feed the young; they are faid 
likewife toeat grain. This f{pecies is fuppofed to ex- 
tend throughout the old continent, and perhaps the 
newalfo. Authors record it as inhabiting Greenland, 
Sweden, Norway, Ruflia, Siberia, Perfia, and China, 
and many of the intermediate parts. It is alfo met 


‘with in Jamaica, Carolina, and other parts of North 


America. The Indians about Niagara drefs the 
fkins of thefe birds, and ufe them for pouches.. They 
are called in Carolina fujlerers. 

4. The aterrima, or GREATER CooT, is of a. larger 
fize than the laft, and its plumage is blacker. This: 
{pecies is faid to be found in Lancafhire and Scotland : 
but is more plentiful on the continent, being found in 
Ruffia and the weflern part of Siberia very common 3 
and is alfo in plenty at Sologne and the neighbouring 
parts, where they call it sadele. The people eat this 
bird on maigre days, and its flefh is much efteemed. 

FULIGINOUS, whatever proceeds from a thick 
footy {moke, fuch as litharge and lamp-black. 

FULIGNO, a city of Italy, in the pope’s territe- 
ries, to miles north of Spoletto. 

FULI1GO, in natural hiftory, a {pecies of pumice- 
ftone. See Pumice. 

FULK (William), a learned and eminent divine of 
the church of England, in the 16th century. He was 
patronifed by the earl of Leicefter, who in 1571 pre- 
{ented him to the living of Warley in Effex, and foon 
after to that of Diddington in Suffolk. He attended 
Leicefter, when he went ambaffador to France; and 
on his return was made mafter of Pembroke-hall, and 
Margaret profeflor of divinity at Cambridge. His 
works are very numerous, levelled chiefly at the Papitts 5 
the moft confiderable of them is his Comment on the 
Rhemifh Teflament. He died in 1589. 

FULLER, 
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FULLER (Nicholas), prebendary of Salifoury, and 
a learned Englifh critic; who publifhed in 1617 Afi/- 
cellanea Theologica in four books, and afterward two 
more of Mifcellanea Sacra. He died in 1623; and 
there are fome MSS of his remaining in the Bodleian 
library that fhow his great {kill in Hebrew and phi- 
lology. 

Furxrer (Dr Thomas), a learned Englith divine, 
was born at Alvinckle, near Oundle, in Northampton- 
fhire, about the year 1608, and {tudied at Cambridge. 
He was chofen minifter of St Bennet’s there ; and at 
about 23 years of age, his merit procured him a fel- 
lowfhip in Sidvey-college, and a prebend in Salifbury 
cathedral. Fle was foon after prefented to the reGtory 
of Broad Windfor in Dorfetthire ; and afterwards was 
made lecturer of the Savoy in London: but upon the 
prefling of the covenant, he retired to Oxford; and 
foon after accompanied Sir Ralph Hopton as his cha- 
plain in the army, which he attended in their marches 
from place to place. After the death of king Charles I. 
he obtained the living of Waltham-abbey, and was ap- 
pointed leéturer of St Clement’s; and fhortly after re- 
moved to the le€ture of St Bride’s, Fleet-ftreet. Upon 
the reftoration, he recovered his prebend in the ca- 
thedral of Salifbury, was appointed chaplain extraor- 
dinary to his majetty, and created door of divinity. 
It is faid, his memory was fo amazingly tenacious and 
comprehentive, that he could make ufe of a fermon ver- 
batim if he once heard it. He once undertook, in paf- 
fing to and from Temple-bar to the Poultry, to tell 


~at his return every fign as it ftood in order on both 
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fides of the way, repeating them either backwards or 
forwards ; and this tafk he aCtually performed. He 
wrote, 1. A Hiftory of the Holy War. 2. The 
Church-hiflory of Britain, in folio. 3. Andronicus, 
or the Unfortunate Politician, in 8vo. 4. A Pifgah- 
fight of Paleftine. 5. A Hiftory of Englifh Worthies ; 
and other works. He died in Auguft 1661; and was 
interred in the chancel of Cranford church, in Middle- 
fex, whither his body was attended by at leat 200 of 
his brethren of the miniftry. 

FULLER, a workman employed in the woollen 
manufactories to mill or {cour clothe, ferges, and other 
ftuffs, in order to render them more thick, compact, 
and durable. See Futtine. 

Foxrer’s Earth, in natural hiftory, a fpecies of clay *, 
of a greyifh afh-coloured brown, in all degrees from 
very pale to almoft black, and it has generally fome- 
thing of a greenifh caft. It is very hard and firm, ofa 
compact texture, of a rough and fomewhat dufty fur- 
face that adheres flightly to the tongue. It is very 
foft to the touch, not ftaining thé hands, nor breaking 
eafily between the fmegers. It has a little harfhnefs be- 
tween the teeth, and melts freely in the mouth.’ Thrown 
into water, it maxes no ebullition or hiffing; but fwells 
gradually in bulk, and falls into a fine foft powder. It 
makes no efiervefcence with aquafortis 

The greateft quantity and the fneft earth of this 
kind in the world, is dug in the pits at Wavedon, near 
Woburn in Bedfordfhire. The itrata in thefe pits lie 
thus: From the furface to the depth of fix feet, there 
are feveral layers or beds of fand, all reddifh, but fome 
lighter coloured than others. Wnder thefe there isa 
thin flratum of a fand-ftone, which they break through, 
and then there isthe fuller’s eaith. he upper titra- 
tum of this is about a foot thick: the workmen call 
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it cledge, and throw it afide as ufelefo; being commonly 
fouled with the fand which originally covered it, and 
which infinuates itfelf a good way into it. After this, 
they comie to the fine fuller’s earth for fale, which lies 
to the depth of eight feet more. The matter of this 
is divided into feveral layers, there being commonly 
about a foot and an half between one horizontal fiffure 
and another. Of thefe feveral layers, the upper half, 
where the earth breaks itfelf, is tinged red; which 
feems to be owing to the running of the water upon it 
from among the fands above ; fome of which are pro- 
bably of a ferruginous nature, or have ferruginous 
matter among them. ‘This reddifh fuller’s earth the 
workmen call crop; and between the cledge and this 
there is a thin ftratum ‘of matter, of lefs than an inch, 
which in talte, colour, and external appearance, re- 
fembles the terra Japonica of the fhops. ‘The lower 
half of the ftrata of fuller’s earth they call wall-earth. 
This is untinged with the red colour of the other, and 
feems the molt proper for fulling. Under the fuller’s 
earth there is a ftratum of white and coarfe ftone about 
two feet thick. They feldom dig thro’ this; but if they 
do, they find more itrata of fand. 

This earth is of great ufe in {couring cloths, ftuffs, 
&c. imbibing all the greafe and oil ufed in preparing, 
drefliag, &c. of the wool; for which reafon it is made 
a-contraband commodity, and is not to be exported 
under the penalty of 1s. for every pound weight. See 
Futtinc. 

Furcer’s Weed, or Teazle. See Dipsacus. 

FULLERY, a place where cloths, &c. are fulled. 
See the next article. 

FULLING, the art or aé& of cleanfing, {eouring, 
and prefling cloths, ftuffs, and ftockings, to render 
them ftronger, clofer, and firmer: called alfo milling. 
Pliny (4d. vii. cap. 56.) affures, that one Nicias, the 
fon of Hermias, was the firft inventor of the art of 
fulling: and it appears by an in{cription, quoted by Sir 
G. Wheeler, in his Travels thro’ Greece, that this fame 
Nicias was a governor in Greece in the time of the Ro- 
mans. - 

The fulling of cloths and other ftuffs is performed 
by a kind of water-miill, thence cailed a fulling or fcour- 
ing mill, 

Thefe mills, excepting in what relates to the mill- 
ftones and ‘hopper, are much the fame with corn-mills: 
and there are even fome which ferve indifferently for 
either ufe ; corn being ground, and cloths fulled, by 
the motion of the fame wheel. Whence, in fome pla- 
ces, particularly in France, the fullers are called millers ; 
as grinding corn and milling ftuffs at the fame time. 

The principal parts of the fulling-mill are, The 
wheel, with its trundle; which gives motion to the 
tree or fpinlle, whofe teeth communicate it to the 
peftles or itampers, which are hereby raifed and made 
to fall alternately according as its teeth catch on or quit 
a kind of latch ia the middle of each pettle. The peitles 


and troughs are of wood; each trough having at leat — 


two, fometimes three peitles, at the difcrection of the 
niatter, or according to the force of the ftream of wa- 
ter. In thefe troughs are laid the cloths, ftuffs, &c. 
intended to be fulled: then, letting the current of 
water fall on the wheel, the peftles are fucceffively let 
fall thereon, and by their weight and velocity ftamp 
and prefs the ttuffs very ftrongly, which by this means 
become thickened and condenfed. In the courfe of 
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the operation, they fometimes make-ufe of urine, 
fometimes of fuller’s earth, and fometimes of foap. 
To prepare the ftuffs to receive the firft impreffions of 
the peftle, they are ufually laid in urine; then in ful- 
Jer’s earth and water ; and, laftly, in foap diffolved in 
hot water. Soap alone would do very well; but this 
is expenfive: though fuller’s earth, in the way of our 


drefling, is fearce inferior thereto; but them it mutt be - 


well cleared of all ftones and grittinefles, which are apt 
to make holes in the ftuff. As to urine, it is certainly 
prejudicial, and ought to be-entirely difcarded ; not 
fo much on account of its ill {mell, as of its fharpnefs 
and faltnefs, which qualities are apt to render the ftuffs 
dry and harfh. : 

The true method of fulling. with foap is delivered by 
Monf. Colinet, in an authentic memoir on that fubjeQ, 
fupported by experiments made by order of the mar- 
guis de Louvois, then fuperintendant of the arts and 
manufadtorics of France; the fubftance of which we 
fhall her fubjoin, 

Method of Furtine Cloths and Woollen Stuffs with Soap. 
—A coloured cloth, of about 45 ells, is to be laid in 
the ufual manner in the trough of a fulling-mill; 
without firlt foaking it in water, as is commonly prac- 
tifed in many places. To full this trough of cloth, 15 
pounds of foap are required; one-half of which is to 
be melted in two pails of river or {pring water, made 
as hot as the hand can well bear it. This folution is to 
be poured by little and little upon the cloth, in pro: 
portion as it is laidin the trough: and thus it is to be 
fulled for at leaft two hours; after which, it is to be ta- 
ken out and ftretched. This done, the cloth is imme- 
diately returned into the fame trough, without any 

ew foap, and there fulled two hours more. Then 
taking it out, they wring it well, to-exprefs all the 
greafe and filth. After the fecond fulling, the remain- 
cer of the foap is diffolved as in the former, and caft 
four different times-on the cloth; remembering to take 
out the cloth every two hours, to ftretch it, and undo 
the plaits and wrinkles it has acquired in the trough. 
When they perceive it fufficiently fulled, and brought 
to the quality and thicknefs required, they. fcour it for 
good in hot water, keeping it in the trough till it be 
guite clean. As to white cloths; in regard thefe full 
more eafily and in lefs time than coloured ones, a third 
part of the foap may be fpared, 

Fuxzine of Stockings, Caps, &c. fhould be performed 
fomewhat differently ; viz. either with the feet or the 
hands ; or a kind of rack, or wooden machine, either 
armed with teeth of the fame matter, or elfe horfes or 
bullocks teeth. The ingredients made ufe of herein 
are, urine, green foap, white foap, and fuller’s earth. 
But the urine alfo is reckoned prejudicial here. Woven 
ftockings, &c. fhould be fulled with foap alone: for 
thofe that are knit, earth may be ufed with the foap. 
Indeed it is frequent to full thefe kinds of works with 
the mill, after the ufual manner of cloth, &c. But that 
is too coarfe and violent a manner, and apt to damage 
the work unlefs it be very ftrong. , 

FULMAR, in ornithology. See Procerraria. 

Futmar, or Foumart. See Musteva. 

FULMINATING, fomething that thunders or 
refembles thunder. 

Forminatine Gold, Silver, Copper, Quickfilver, Ke. 
See Cuemistry-dndex at Fulminating. 
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FULMINATION, in chemiftry, the fame with Fulmina- 


detonation. See Detonation and Nitre. 


tion 


Futminartion, in the Romifh canon law, a fentence Ot Lae 


of a bifhop, official, or other ecclefiafti¢ appointed by 
the pope, by which it is decreed that fome bull fent 
from the pope fhall be executed. 

¥YUMARIA, rumirory: A genus of the pen- 
tandria order, belonging to the diadelphia glafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
24th order, Corydales. ‘The calyx is diphyllous; the 
corolla ringent; and there are two membranaceous fila- 
ments, each of which has three anthere. There are a 
number of different {pecies; all of them low, fhrubby, 
and deciduous and evergreen plants, growing from two 
to fix or feven feet higk, adorned with finall fimple 
leaves, and papilionaceous flowers of different colours. 
The méft remarkable is the officinalis, or common fu- 
mitory; which grows naturally in fhady cultivated 
grounds, and produces {pikes of purplifh flowers in 
May and June. It is very juicy, of a bitter tafte, 
without any remarkable f{meil.—The medical effes 
of this herb are, to ftrengthen the tone of the bowels, 
gently loofen the belly, and promote the urinary and 
other natural fecretions. - It is principally recommend- 
ed in melancholic, feorbutic, and cutaneous diforders, 
for opening obftructions of the vifcera, attenuating and 
promoting the evacuation of vifcid juices. Frederic 
Hoffman had a very great opinion of it as a purifier of 
the blood ; and affures us, that in this intention fearce 
any plant exceeds it. Cows and fheep eat the plant ; 
goats are not fond of it; horfes and {wine refufe it. 

FUMIGATION, in chemiltry, a kind of calcina- 
tion, when metals or other hard bodies are corroded 
or foftened by receiving certain fumes for that pur- 
pofe. 

FUMIGATION, in medicine. 
that are infpired as well as inhaled into our bodies, 
much benefit or prejudice is produced, according to the 
nature of the matter, and the conftitution into which it 
is received ; as is evident from the palfies produced a- 
mong workers in lead-mines, &c. and the benefits re- 
ceived in many cafes when the air is impregnated with 
falutary materials. Catarrhs and catarrhous coughs are 
relieved by fumes received with the breath; and, by 
the fame method, expectoration is affifted in humoural 
althmas; and even ulcers in the lungs are {aid to have 
been healed by this method. he advantage of mercu- 
rial fumigations in the cure of venereal ulcers is known 
to every pra¢titioner. 

FUMITORY, in botany. See Fumarra. 

FUNAMBULUS, among the Romans, wa3 what 
we call a rope-dancer, and the Greeks Jchanobates. See 
Rope- Dancer. 

There was a funambulus, it feems, who perform- 
ed at the time when the Hecyra of Terence was a@- 
ted ; and the poet complains, that the fpectacle pre- 
vented the people from-attending to his comedy. Jia 
populus fiudio flupidus in funambulo, animum occuparat. 


At Rome, the funambuli firft appeared under the 


confulate of Sulpicius Pzticus and Licinius Stolo, who 
were the firft introducers of the fcenic reprefenta- 
tions. It is added, that they were firlt exhibited in 


the ifland of the Tyber, and that the cenfors Meffala 
and Caflius afterwards promoted them to the theatre. 
In the Fioralia, or ludi Florales, held under Galba, 


there 


By the fubtile fumes: 


lus. 
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Funchal there were funambulatory clephants, as we are inform- 
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ed by Suetonius. Nero alfo fhowed the like, in honour 
of his mother Agrippina. Vopifcus relates the fame of 
the time of Carinus and Numerianus. 

FUNCHAL, an epifcopal town of Madeira, in an 
ifland of the Atlantic Ocean, over-againft the coalt of 
Morocco. It is large, ftrong, handfome, and populous, 
with fine churches. ‘lhe principal trade confifts in 
{weetmeats and wines. It belongs to the Portuguefe; 


and is feated ina fertile valley, at the foot of a moun- 


W. Long. 


tain from whence feveral ftreams proceed. 
14. 80. N.: Lat. 21.30, 

FUNCTION, the a@ of fulfilling the duties of any 
employment. 

Function; being alfo applied to the actions of the 
body, is by phyficians divided into vital, animal, and 
natural. The vital fun¢tions are thofe neceffary to life, 
and without which the individual cannot fubfift; as 
the motion of the heart, lungs, &c. The natural func- 
tions are fuch as it cannot fubfift any confiderable 
tifve without ; as the digeftion of the aliment, and its 
converfion into blood. Under animal fun€tions are 
included the fenfes of touching, talting, &c. memory, 
judgment, and voluntary motion; without any or all 
of which an animal may live, but not very comfort- 
ably. 

The animal-fun@ions perform the motion of the 
body by the action of the mufcles; and this action 
confilts chiefly in the fhortening the flefhy fibres, 
which is called contraéion, the principal agents of 
which are the arteries and nerves diltributed in the 
flefhy fibres. : 

All parts of the body have their own funétions, or 
actions, peculiar to themfelves. Life confilts in the ex- 
ercife of thcfe funGions, and health in the free and ready 
exercife of them. 

FUND, in general, fignifies any fum of money ap- 
propriated for a particular purpofe. Thus, that part 
of the national revenue which is fet afide for the pay- 
ment of the national debt, is called the finking fund. 
But, when we fpeak of the funds, we generally mean 
the large fums which have been lent to government, 
and conftitute the national debt ; and for which the 
lenders, or their affignees, receive intereft from reve- 
nues allotted for that purpofe. The term /fock is ufed 
in the fame fenfe, and is alfo applied to the fums which 
form the capital of the bank of England, the Eaft In- 
dia and South-Sea companies; the proprietors of which 
are intitled to a fhare of the profits of the refpective 
companies. 

The practice of funding was introduced by the Ve- 
netians and Genoefe in the 16th century, and has been 
adopted fince by moft of the nations in Europe. Prin- 
ces had often borrowed money, in former times, to 
fupply their exigencies, and fometimes mortgaged their 
territories in fecurity ; but thefe loans were generally 
extorted, and their payment*was always precarious ; 
for it depended on the good faith and fuccefs of the 
borrower, and never became a regular burden on po- 
fterity. The origin of fundsis derived from the pecu- 
liar manners and circumftances of modern Europe. 
Since the invention of gun-powder, and the progrefs 
of commerce, the military occupation has become a 
diftin& employment in the hands of mercenaries; the 
apparatus of war is attended with more expence ; and 
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the decifion of national quarrels has often been deter- 
mined by command of money rather than by national 
bravery. Ambitious princes have therefore borrowed 
money, in order to carry on their projects with more 
vigour.. Weaker ftates have been compelled, in felf- 
defence, to apply to the fame refource ; the wealth in- 
troduced by commerce has afforded | the means; the 
regularity of adminiftration, eftablifhed in confequence 
of the progrefs of civility, has increafed the confi- 
dence of individuals in the public fecurity; the com- 
plicated fyftem of modern policy has extended the 
fcenes of war, and prolonged their duration ; and the 
colonies eftablifhed by the mercantile nations have ren- 
dered them vulnerable in more points, and increafed 
the expence of defending them. 

When a greater fum has been required for the an- 
nual expence than could eafily be fupplied by annual 
taxes, the government have propofed terms, to their 
own fubjeéts, or foreigners, for obtaining an advance 
of money, by mortgaging the revenue of future years 
for their indemnification. This mortgage may either 
be for a limited period, or perpetual. If the fum allot- 
ted anaually for the benefit of thofe who advance the 
money, be confiderably greater than the interefts of 
the fums advanced, they may agree to accept of fuch 
allowance, for a limited time, as a full equivalent. 
Thus, they may either agree for the cafual produce 


‘of the revenue affigned ; or a fixed annuity for a great- 


er ot lefg number of years; or a life-annuity to them- 
{elves or nominees; or an annuity for two or more lives; 
or an annuity, with the benefit of furvivorfhip, called a’ 
tontine, in which fcheme, the whole fum to which the 
original annuitants were intitled continues to be diftri- 
buted among the furvivors. 

The eftablifhment of the funds was introduced in 
Britain at the revolution; and has fince been gradually 
enlarged, and carried to an amazing extent. The va- 
rious methods above mentioned have been ufed in their 
turns, but perpetual annuities have been granted for 
the greateft part ; and, even when the money was ori- 
ginally advanced on other conditions, the lenders have 
been fometimes induced, by fubfequent offers, to accept 
of perpetual annuities, inftead of the former terms. 
The debt for which perpetual annuities are granted, is 
called the redeemable debt, and the other is called the 
irredeemable debt. Although the debts thus contracted 
by government are feldom paid for a long term of 
years; yet any creditor of the public may obtain 
money for what is due him when he pleafes, by 
transferring his property in the funds to another ; and 
regular methods are appointed for tranfaGting thefe 
transfers in an eafy manner. By means of this, the 
ftocks become a kind of circulating capital ; and have 
the fame effe&, in fome refpeéts, as the circulating 
money in the nation.» When a ftockholder transfers 
his fhare, he may fometimes be able to obtain a greater 
price than the original value, and at other times be ob- 
liged to accept of a lefs one. ‘The value of the funds 
depends on the proportion between the intereft they 
bear, and the benefit which may be obtained by ap- 
plying the money to other purpofes. It is influenced 
by the plenty or fearcity of money, and by the quan- 
tity of the public debt ; and it is impaired by any event 
which threatens the fafety, or weakens the credit, of 
the government. : 


The 
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The bufinefs of ftock-jobbing is founded on the va- 
riation of the prices of ftock. Perfons poffeffed of real 
property may buy or fell ftock, according to their no- 
tion that the value is likely to rife or fall, in expecta- 
tion of making profit by the difference of price. And 
a pradiice has taken place among perfons who often 
poffefs no property in the funds, to contraét for the 
fale of ftock ayainft a future day, at a price now a- 
greed on. For inftance: A agrees to fell B 1oool. 
of bank-ftock, to be transferred, in 20 days, for 
12001. A has, in faé&t, no fuch flock; but, if the 
price of bank ftock, on the day appointed for the 
transfer, fhould be anky 118 per cent. A may purchafe 
as much as will enable him to fulfil his bargain for 
11801. and thus gains 201. by the tranfaétion; on 
the contrary, if the price of bank-ftock be 125 per 
cent. he will lofe 501. The bufinefs is generally fettled 
without any actual purchafe or transfer of ftock, by A 
paying to B, or receiving from him, the difference be- 
tween the current price of the ftock on the day ap- 
pointed and the price bargained for. 

This practice, which is realty nothing elfe than a 
wager concerning the price of ftock, is contrary to 
law ; yet it is carried on to a great extent. In the 
language of Exchange-alley, where matters of this 
kind are tranfaéted, the buyer is called a du//, and the 
feller a dear, Asneither party can be compelled by 
law to implement thefe bargains, their fenfe of honour, 


and the difgrace and lofs of future credit, which at- 


tend a breach of contract, are the principles by which 
the bufinefs is f{upported. When a perfon declines to 
pay his lofs, he is called a dame duck, and dare never 
afterwards appear in the Alley. This opprobrious 
appellation, however, is not beftowed on thofe whofe 
failure is owing to want of ability, providing they 
make the fame furrender of their property voluntarily, 
which the law would have exacted if the debt had been 
intitled to its fanction. 

The intereft or dividend on the ftock is paid half- 
yearly ; and the purchafer has the benefit of the inte- 
reft due on the ftock he buys, from the laft term to the 
time of purchafe. Therefore the prices of the ftocks 
rife gradually, ceteris paribus, from term to term, and 
fall at the term when the intereft is paid. In compa- 
ring the prices of the different ftocks, it is neceffary to 
advert to the term when the laft intereft was paid; 
and, allowance being made for this circumftance, the 
prices of all the government ftocks, which bear inte- 
refl at the fame rate, muft be nearly the fame, as they 
all depend on the fame fecurity. 

When a loan is propofed, fuch terms muft be offer- 
ed to the lenders, as may render the tranfaction bene- 
ficial; and this is now regulated by the prices of the 
old ftocks. If the ftocks, which bear intereft at 4 per 
cent. fell at par, or rather above, the government may 
expect to borrow money at that rate; but, if thefe 
ftocks are under par, the government mutt either grant 
a higher intereit, or fome other advantage to the len- 
ders, in compenfation for the difference. For this pur- 
pofe, befides the perpetual annuity, another annuity 
has fometimes been granted for life, or for a term of 
years. Lotteries have frequently been employed to 
facilitate the loan, by intitling the fubfcribers to a cer- 
tain number of tickets, for which no higher price is 
charged than the exact value diftributed in: prizes, tho’ 
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their market- price is generally 21. or 31. higher. Some- 
times an abatement of a certain proportion of the ca- 
pital has been granted, and a’ lender intitled to hold 
1001. ftock, though in reality he advanced no moré 
perhaps than 95 1. 

It belongs to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
propofe the terms of the loan in parliament ; and he 
generally makes a previous agreement with fome weal- 
thy merchants, who are willing to advance the money 
on the terms propofed. ‘The fubfcribers to the loan 
depofit a certain part of the fum fubfcribed ; and are 
bound to pay the reft by inftalments, or fated propor- 
tions, on appointed days, under pain of forfeiting what 
they have depofited. For this they are intitled, per- 
haps, not only to hold their fhare in the capital, but to 
an annuity for 10 years, and to the right of receiving 
a certain number of lottery-tickets on advantageous 
terms. They may fell their capital to one perfon, their 
annuity to a fecond, and their right to the tickets toa 
third. The value of all thefe interefis together is called 
omnium ; and, in order to obtain a ready fubfcription, 
it ought to amount to 1021. or upwards, on rool. of 
capital. ‘This difference is called the Jonus to the fub- 
f{ernbers. 

The capital advanced to the public, in the form of 
transferable ftocks, and bearing intereft from taxes ap- 
propriated for that purpofe, is called the funded debt. 
Betides, there is generally a confiderable fum due by 
government, which is not difpofed of in that manner, 
and therefore is diftinguifhed by the appellation of the 
unfunded debt. ‘This may arife from any fort of national 
expence, for which no provition has been made, or for 
which the provifion has proved infufficient. The chief 
branches are, 

itt, Exchequer Bills. Thefe are iffued from the ex- 
chequer, generally by appointment of parliament, and 
fometimes without fuch appointment, when exigencies 
require. They bear intereft from the time when iffued, 
and are taken in by the bank of England, which pro- 
motes their circulation. 

2d, Navy-Bills. he fums annually granted for the 
navy have always fallen fhort of what that fervice re- 
quired. To fupply that deficiency, the admiralty if- 
fues bills in payment of vittuals, ftores, and the like, 
which bear intereft fix months after the time iffued. 
The debt of the navy thus contracted is difcharged, 
from time to time, by parliament. 

In time of war, the public expences, fince the revo- 
lution, have always been much greater than the annual 
revenue ; and large fums have confequently been bors 
rowed. Intime of peace, the revenue exceeds the 
expence, and part of the public debts have frequently 
been paid off. But, though there have been more years 
of peace than of war fince the funds were eftablifhed, 
the debts contra&ted during each war have much ex- 
ceeded the payments during the fubfequent peace. 
This will appear by the following abftra& of the pros 
grefs of the national debt. 

Debt at peace of Ryfwich, 1697 
Debt at the beginning of war 1701 
Difcharged during peace 1697 to 1701 
Debt at peace of Utrecht 1714, inclu- 

ding value of annuities afterwards fub- 

fcribed to South-Sea ftock - 55,282,978 
Contracted in war 1701 to 1714 38,888,277 

3 R Debt 


L. 21,515,472 


16,394,708 
5,121,071 
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Fundament Debt at beginning of war 1740, inclu- 


ila as wg L. 1,000,000 charged on civil 
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other parts, does not.always exprefs the fundamental Fundamerm 
founds of he chords: for amongft all the foundswhich ‘4 | 
form a chord, the compofer is at liberty to transfer to 7 
the bafs that which he thinks preferable; regard being 


tal. 


Reever Li.47595 4,623 
taney Difcharged during peace 1714 to 1739 


793285355 


i 
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Debt at peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748 

Contracted during war 1740 to.1748 

Debt at beginning of war 1756 

Paid off during peace 1748 to 1756 

Debt funded at the peace 1763, inclu- 
ding L. 9,839,597 then owing, which 
was funded in the fubfequent years 

Befides this, there was about L.6,000,0c0 
of debt paid off, without ever being 
funded. 

Funded debt, 1775 - 

Paid off during peace 1763 to 1775, be- 
fides unfunded debt above mentioned 

Funded debt at the peace 1783 


7931939353 
31,238,690 
739289673 

52903040 


13399579279 


125,000,000 


85959270 
211,363,254 


FUNDAMENT, in-anatomy, the loweft part of 
the inteflinum reGtum, called by anatomifts the ‘anus. 
See ANATOMY, n° 93. — 

FUNDAMENTAL, in general, fomething that 
ferves as a bafe or foundation for another. 

FUNDAMENTAL, in mufic. A. fundamental found. is 
that which forms the loweft note of the Cuorp, and 
from whence are deduced the harmonical relations of 
the reft ; or, which ferves for a key to the tone*. The 
fundamental bafs is that which ferves for a foundation 
to the harmony. A fundamental chord is that whofe 
bafs is fundamental, and in which the founds are ran- 
ged in the fame order as when they are generated, ac- 
cording to the experiment fo often repeated by M. 
d’?Alembert, in his Preliminary Difcourfe and Elements 


* See Mujc, of Mulic +. But as this order removes the parts to an 


extreme diftance one from the other, they mutt be ap- 
proximated by combinations or inverfions ; but if the 
bafs remains the fame, the chord does not for this rea- 
fon ceafe to bear the name of fundamental. Such an 
example is this chord, ut mi fol, included in the inter- 
wal of a fifth ; whereas, in the order of its generation, 
ut fol mi, it includes a tenth, and even a feventeenth 5 
fince the fundamental wf is not the fifth of /o/, but the 
oétave of that fifth. 

Funpamentat Bajfs. 'This part in mufic is, accord- 
ing to Rouffeau, and indeed according to all authors 
who have proceeded upon M. Rameau’s experiment, 
in its primary idea, that bafs which is formed by the 
fundamental notes of every perfect chord that confti- 
tutes the harmony of the piece; fo that under each 
chord it caufes to be heard, or underftood, the fun- 
damental found of that particular chord; that is to 
fay, the found from: whence it is derived by the rules 
of harmony. From whence we may fee, that the 
fundamental. bafs can have no other contexture than 
that of a regular and fundamental, fucceffion, without 


_ which the procedure of the upper parts would be ille- 


gitimate. : 

To underftand this well, it is neceflary tobe known, 
that, according to the fyftem of Rameau, which Rouf- 
feau has followed in his Diétionary, every chord, tho’ 
compofed of. feveral founds, can only have one. which 
is its fundamental, viz. that which produces this chord, 
and whichis its bafs according to the direét and natu- 
ral order.. Now, the,bafg which prevails under all the 
Be 


had to the procedure of that bafs, to the beauty of the 


melody, and above all to the expreflion, as may after- . 


wards be explained. In this cafe the real fundamental 
found, inftead of retaining its natural ftation, which is 
in the bafs, will either be transferred to fome of the 
other parts, or perhaps even entirely fupprefled, and. 
fuch a chord is called an inverted chord. 

In reality, fays Rameau, a chord inverted does not 
differ from the chord in its direé&t and natural order 
from which it was produced: but as thefe founds form 
different combinations, thefe combinations have long 
been taken for fundamental chords; different names 
have been given them, (which may be feen at the word 
Accorp, in Rouffeau’s DiGtionaty). Thefe names, 
by the perfons who beftowed them, were thought to 
create and fanéiify their diftinétions; as if a difference 
in names could really produce a difference in the fpe- 
cies. 

M. Rameau in his Treatife of Harmony has fhown, 
and M. d’Alembert in his Elements of Mufic has ftill 
more clearly evinced, that many of thefe pretendedly 
different chords were no more than inverfions of one 
fingle chord. Thus the chord of the fixth is no more 
than the perfe€t chord of the third transferred to the 


bafs ; by adding a fifth, we fhall have the chord of the. 


fixth and fourth. Here there are three combinations 
of a chord, which only confifts of three founds; thofe 
which contain four founds are fufceptible of four 
combinations, fince each of thefe founds may be trans- 
ferred to the bafs. But in adding beneath this another 
bafs which, under all the combinations of one and the 
fame chord, always prefents the fundamental found; it 
is evident, that confonant chords are reduced to the 
number three, and the number of diffonant chords to 
four. Add to this all the chords by fuppofition, which. 


may likewife be reduced to the fame fundamentals, and. 


you will find harmony brought to a degree of fimpli- 


city in which no perfon could ever hope to fee it whilft, 
its rules remained in that ftate of confufion where M.. 
It is certainly, as that author: 


Rameau found them. 
obferves, an aftonifhing occurrence, that the practice 


of this art could be carried fo far as it really was, with-. 
out knowing its foundation; .and that all the rules, 


were fo exactly found, without having difcoveréd the 
principle on which they depended. 


After having fhown what is the fundamental bafs be-. 


neath the chords, let us now {peak of its procedure, 


and of the manner in which it conneéis thefe chords, 
Upon this point the precepts of. 


among themfelves. 
the art may be reduced to the fix following rules. 


1. The fundamental bafs ought never to found any, 
other notes than thofe of the feries or tone in which, 


the compofer finds himfelf, or at leaft thofe of the-fe- 


ries or tone to. which he choofes to. make a tranfition.. 
This of all the rules for the fundamental bafs is the firft,. 


and moft indifpenfable. 


2. By thefecond, its procedure ought to be fo impli-: 
citly fubjc€ted to the laws of. modulation, as never to. 
fuffer the idea of a former mode to be loft till that of a. 
{ubfequent one can be legitimately affumed; that. is to, 
fay, that the. fundamental. bafs ought never to be de, 
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hPundanten- vious, or fuffer us to be one moment at a lofs in what 


. 


tal, 


mode-we are. 

3. By the third, it is fubje€ted to the connetion of 
chords and the preparation of diffonances: a manceuvre 
which, as we fhall afterwards fee, is nothing elfe but 
a method of producing this connection, and which of 
confequence is only neceflary when the conne€tion can- 
not fubfift without it. See ConnecTion, PREPARA- 
TION.’ 

4. By the fourth, it is neceflitated, after every dif- 
fonance, to purfue that career which the refolution of 


the diffonance indifpenfably prefcribes. See Resoivu- 


UTION. 


5. By the fifth, which is nothing elfe but a confe- 


‘quence of the former, the fundamental bafs ought 


only to move by confonant intervals ; except alone 
‘in the operation of a broken cadence, or after a chord 


-of the feventh diminifhed, where it rifes diatonically. 


‘Every other motion of the fundamental bafs is illegi- 
‘mate. 

6. By the fixth, in fhort, the fundamental bafs or 
harmony ought not to be fyncopated; but to diftin- 
-guifh the bars and the times which they contain, by 
changes of chords properly marked with cadences ; in 
fuch a manner, for inftance, that the diflonances which 
ought to be prepared may find their preparation in 
‘the imperfect time, but chiefly that all the repofes may 
happen in the perfeQ time. This fixth rule admits of 
an infinite number of exceptions; but the compofer 
ought however to be attentive to it, if he would form 
a mufic in which the movements are properly marked, 
and in which the bars may end gracefully. 

- Wherever thefe rules are obferved, the harmony fhall 
‘be regular and without fault : this, however, will not 
hinder the mufic from being deteftable. See Compo- 
SITION. 

A word of illuftration on the fifth rule may not be 
ufelefs. Whatever turn may be given to a funda- 
mental bafs, if it is properly formed, one of thefe 
alternatives muft always be found: either perfect 
chords moving by confonant intervals, without which 
thefe chords would have no connection ; or, diffonant 


‘chords in operations of cadence: in every other cafe, 


the diffonance can neither be properly placed nor pro- 
perly refolved. 

From thence it follows, that the fundamental bafs 
cannot move regularly but in one of thefe three man- 
ners. ft, Vo rife or defcend by a third or by a fixth. 
2dly, By a fourth ora fifth. 3dly, To rife diatonical- 
ly by means of the diffonance which forms the connec- 
tion, or by alicence upon a perfect chord. With refpec& 
to a diatonic defcent, it is a motion abfolutely prohubit- 
ed to the fundamental bafs; or, at moit, merely tolera- 
ted in cafes where two perfeét chords are in fucceflion, 
‘divided by a clofe exprefled or underflood. This rule 
has no other exception: and it ts from not difcerning 
the foundation of certain tranfitions, that M. Rameau 
has caufed the fundamental bafs to defcend diatonically 
under chords of the feventh; an operation which is 
impracticable in legitimate harmony. “See Capencs, 
DIssONANCE. 


The fundamental bafs, which they add for no other . 


reafon than'to ferve as a proof of the harmony, mutt 
be retrenched in execution, and often in praétice-it 
would have a very bad- effet ; for it-is, as M. Rameau 
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very properly obferves, intended for the judgment, and Fundantene 


not for the ear. It would at leaft produce a monotony 
extremely naufeous by frequent returns of the fame ~ 
chord, which they difguife and vary more agreeably 
by combining it in different manners upon the conti- 
nued bafs, without reckoning upon the different inver- 
fions of harmony, which furnifh a thoufand means of 
adding new beauties to the mufic and new energy to 
the expreflion. See Cuorp, Inversion. 

But it will be objected, If the fundamental bafs is 
not ufeful in compoling good mufic, if it muft even be 
retrenched in practice, what good purpofe, then, can 
it ferve? We anfwer, that, in the firft place, it ferves 
fora rule to f{cholars, upon which they may learn to 
form a regular harmony, and to give to all the parts 
{uch a diatonic and elementary procedure as is pre- 
{cribed them by that fundamental bafs. It does more, 
as we have already faid : it proves whether a harmony 
already formed be juft and regular; for all harmony 
which cannot be fubjeéted to the teft of a fundamental 
bafs, muft according to all rules be bad. Finally, it 
ferves for the inveftigation of a continued bafs under a 
given air: though, in reality, he who cannot dire&ly 
form a continued bafs, will fcarcely be able to form a 
fundamental bafs, which is better ; and much lefs {till 
will -he be able to transform that fundamental bafs in- 
to a legitimate continued bafs. Thefe which follow 
are, however, the principal rules which M. Rameau 
prefcribes for finding the fundamental bafs of a given 
air. 

1. To afcertain with precifion the mode im which 
the compofer begins, and thofe through which he paffes. 
There are alfo rules for inveftigating the modes; but 
fo long, fo vague, fo incomplete, that with refpe& to 
this, the ear may be formed long before the rules are 
acquired ; and the dunce who fhould try to ufe them, 
would gain no improvement but the habit of proceed- 
ing always note by note, without even knowing where 
he is, 

2. T’o try in fucceffion under each note the princi- 
pal chords of the mode, beginning by thofe which are 
mott analogous, and paffing even to the moft remote, 
when the compofer fees himfelf under a-neceffity of do- 
ing fo. 

3. To confider whether the ‘chord chofen can fuit 
the upper part in what precedes and in what follows, 
by a jult fundamental fucceffion ; and when this is im- 
practicable, to return the way he came. : 

4. Not to change the note of the fundamental bafs 
till after having exhaufted all the notes which are al- 
lowed in fucceffion in the upper part, and which can 
enter into its chord; or till fome fyncopated note in 
the air may be fufceptible of two-or a greater number 
of notes in the bafs, to prepare the diffonance which 
may be afterwards refolved a®cording to rule. 

5- To ftudy the intertexture of the phrafes; the 
poflible fucceflion of cadences, whether full or avoided 
and above all, the paufes which for ordinary return at 
the end of every four, or of every two bars,-fo that 
they may always fall upon perfect and regular caden- 
ces. 

6. In fhort, to:obferve all the rules formerly given 
for the compofition of the fundamental bafs.—Thefe 
are the principal obfervations to be made for finding 
one under any given air; for there are fometimes feve-. 
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ral different ones which may be inveftigated. But, 
whatever may be faid to the contrary, if the air has 
accent and charaéter, there is only ane juft fundamen- 
tal bafs which can be adapted to it. 

After having given a fummary explication of the 
manner in-which a fundamental bafs fhould be compo- 
fed, it fhould remain to fuggeit the means of tranf- 
forming it into a continued bafs; and this would be 
eafy, if it were only neceflary to regard the diatonic 
procedure and the agreeable air of this bafs. But let 
us not imagine thatthe bafs, which is the guide and 
fupport of the harmony, the foul, and as it were the 
interpreter, of the air, fhould be limited to rules fo 
fimple : there are others which depend upon principles 
waore certain and more radical; fruitful, but latent 
principles, which have been felt by every artift of ge- 
nius, without having been detected by any one. Rouf- 
feau hopes, that in his letter upon French mufic he 
infinuated this principle. For thofe who underftand 
him, he imagines he has faid enough concerning it, 
and can never fay enough of it for thofe who do not. 
See Roufeau’s Mifcellanies, Vol. Il. p. 1. 

He does not here mention the ingenious fyftem by 
M. Serre of Geneva, nor his double fundamental bafs ; 
becaufe the principles which, with a fagacity merito- 
rious of praife, he had half deteéted, have afterwards 
been unfolded by M. Tartini, ina work of which Rouf- 
feau has given an account in his article System, 

FUNDI (anc. geog.), a town of Latium, on the 
Via Appia, near Cajeta; enjoying all the privileges of 
Roman citizens, except the right of fuffrage and of 
magiltracy. Now Fondi; a city of Naples, on the con- 
fines of the pope’s dominions. E. Long. 14. 20, 
N. Lat. 41. 35. 

. FUNDY-say, a bay feated between New-England 
and Acadia or New Scotland, in which there is an ex- 
cellent fifhery. 

FUNEN, or Fronts, a-confiderable ifland in Den- 
mark, feated on the Baltic fea, and feparated from fut- 
land by a ftrait called the Lefer Belt, and from the 
Hland of Zealand by another called the Great Bet. It 
is fertile in. wheat and barley ; and abounds in cattle, 
horfes, game of all forts, and fith. Odenfee is the ca- 
pital town. 

FUNERAL rites, ceremonies accompanying the 
interment or burial of any perfon. ‘The word is form- 
ed of the Latin funus ; and that of funalia, on account 
of the torches (which were funes cera circumdati) ufed 
in the funerals of the Romans; though others derive 
fwius from the Greek 92s, death or flaughter. 

Thefe i%es differed among the ancients according to 
the different genius and religion of each country. 

The firft people who feem to have paid any particu- 
lar refpect to their dead, were the Egyptians, the pof- 
terity of Ham. The firft cultivators of idolatrous wor- 
fhip and fuperftition after the flood; they were alfo 
the firft who afferted the immortality of the foul, its 
migration into all kinds of animals in earth, air, and 
fea, and its return. to the human body; which they 


-fuppofed to be within the term of 30co years: Hence 


proceeded their very great care in embalming of their 
dead bodies, and their being at fuch vaft expences, as 
they were, in building proper repofitories for them ; 
for they were more folicitous about their graves than 
their houfes: This gave birth to thofe wonders of the 
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world, the pyramids, which were built for the burial of Funeral Y 
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their kings, with fuch vaft charges, and almoft incre- 
dible magnificence.’ See Pyramip. 

Whenever a perfon died among the Egyptians, his 
parents and friends put on mournful habits, and ab- 
{tained from all banquets and entertainments. This 
mourning lafted from 40 to 70 days, during which 
time they embalmed the body. See Emgatmine. 

When this ceremony was finifhed, the embalmed 
body was reftored to the friends, who placed it in a 
kind of opea cheft, which was preferved either 
in their houfes, or in the fepulchres of their an-— 
ceftors. But before the dead were allowed to be 
depofited in the tomb, they underwent a folemn judge- 
ment, which extended even to their kings. Of this 
remarkable cuftom we have a particular account in the 
firft book of Diodorus Siculus. ‘* Thofe who pre- 
pare to bury a relation, give notice of the day intend- 
ed for the ceremony to the judges, and to all the 
friends of the deceafed ; informing them, that the body 
will pafs over the lake of that diftri& to which the dead 
belonged: when, on the judges affembled, to the num- 
ber of more than 40, and ranging themfelves in a femi- 
circle on the farther fide of the lake, the veffel is fet 
afloat, which thofe who fuperintend the funeral have , 
prepared for this purpofe. This veffel is managed by 
a pilot, called in the Egyptian language Charon; and 
hence they fay, that Orpheus, travelling in old times 
into Egypt, and feeing this ceremony, formed his 
fable of the infernal regions, partly from what he faw, 
and partly from invention. The veflel being launched 
on the lake before the coffin which contains the body 
is put on board, the law permits all, who are fo inclin- 
ed, to produce an accufation againtt it. If any one 
fteps forth, and proves that the deceafed has led an 
evil life, the judges pronounce fentence, and the body 
is precluded from burial ; but if the accufer is conviét- 
ed of injuftice in his charge, he falls himfelf under a 
confiderable penalty. When no accufer appears, or 
when the accufer is proved to be an unfair one, the re- 
lations, who are aflembled, change their expreflions of 
forrow into encomiums on the dead: yet do not, like 
the Greeks, {peak in honour of his family, becanfe they 
confider all Egyptians as equally well-born ; but they . 
fet forth the education and manners of his youth, his 
piety and juftice in maturer life, his moderation, and 
every virtue by which he was diftinguifhed; and they 
fupplicate the infernal deities to receive him as an aflo- 
ciate among the bleft. The multitude join their accla- 
mations of applaufe in this celebration of the dead, 
whom they confider as going to pafs an eternity arneng 
the jult below.” Such is the defeription which Dio- 
dorus gives of this funeral judicature, to which even the 
kings of Egypt were fubjeQ. The fame author afferts, 
that many fovereigns had been thus judicially deprived 
of the honours of burial by the indignation of their 
people: and that the terrors of fuch a fate had the 
moft falutary influence on the virtue of their kings. 

The funeral rites among the Hebrews were folemn 
and magnificent. Wher any perfon was dead, his rela- 
tions and friends rent their cloaths; which cuftom is 
but faintly imitated by the modern Jews, who only 
cut off a bit of their garment, in token of affliiion. It 
was ufual to bend the dead perfon’s thumb into the 
hand, and faften it in that pofture with a firing; be- 
3 caule: 
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| Foneral. caufe the thumb then having the figure of the name of 


God, they thought the devil would not dare to ap- 
proach it. When they came to the burying-place, they 
made a fpeech to the dead in the following terms : 
‘s Blefled be God, who has formed thee, fed thee, 
maintained thee, and taken away thy life. O dead! he 
knows your numbers, and fhall one day reftore your 
life, &c.”? Then they fpoke the elogium, or funeral 
oration, of the deceafed; after which they faid a pray- 
er, called the righteou/ne/s of judgment; then turning 
the face of the deceafed towards heaven, they called 
out, “ Go in peace.” 

Among the ancient Greeks it was ufval fometimes 
before the interment, to put a piece of money into the 
mouth of the deceafed, which was thought to be Cha- 
ron’s fare for wafting the departed foul over the infer- 
nal river. This ceremony was not ufed in thofe coun- 
tries which .were fuppofed to be fituated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the infernal regions, and to lead thither 
by a ready and dire& road. ‘The corpfe was likewife 
furnifhed with a cake, compofed of flour, honey, &c. 
which was defigned to appeafe the fury of Cerberus 
the door-keeper of hell, and to procure the ghoft a 
fafe and quiet entrance. During the time the corpfe 
continued in the houfe, there ftood before the door a 
veffel of water: the defign of which was, that thofe 
concerned about the body might purify themfelves by 
wathing; it being the opinion of the Greeks, as well 
as of the Jews, that pollution was contracted by touch- 
ing a dead body. 

The ceremonies by which they expreffed their for- 
row for the death of their friends were various; but 
it feems to have been a conftant rule to recede as much 
as poffible in habit and behaviour from their ordinary 
cuftoms. For this reafon they abftained from banquets 
and entertainments ; they: divefted themfelves of all or- 
naments; they tore, cut off, or fhaved their hair, which 
they caft into the funeral pile, to be confumed with 
the body of their deceafed friend. Sometimes they 
threw themfelves on the ground, and rolled in the duft, 
er covered their head with afhes; they beat their 
breafts, and even tore their flefh with their nails, upon 
the lofs of a perfon they much lamented. When per- 
fons of rank, fuch as public magiftrates or great ge- 
nerals, died, the whole city put on a face of mourn- 
ing; all public meetings were intermitted; the fchools, 
baths, fhops, termples, and all places of concourfe, were 
fhut up. 

After interment followed the efule or feafts, at which 
the company ufed to appear crowned; when they fpoke 
in praife of the dead, fo far as they could go with 
truth, it being efteemed a notorious wickednefs to lie 
upon fuch an occafion. And not only at thofe feafts, 
but even before the company departed from the fe- 
pulchre, they were fometimes entertained with a pane- 
gyric upon the dead perfon. 

The Grecian foldiers, who died in war, had not 
only their tombs adorned with infcriptions fhowing 
their names, parentage, and exploits, but were alfo 
honoured. with an oration in their praife.” Particularly 
the culflom among the Athenians in the interment of 
their foldiers was as follows, namely, ‘* They ufed to 
place the bodies of their dead ih tents three days before 
the funeral, that all perfons might have opportunity 
to find. out their relations, and pay thew lait refpedts 
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was fent from every tribe, to convey the bones of their 
own relations; after which went a covered hearfe, in 
memory of thofe whofe bodies could not be found. All 
thefe, accompanied with the whole body of the people, 
were carried to the public burying place, called Cerami- 
cus, and there interred. One oration was fpoken in com- 
mendation of them all, and their monuments adorned 
with pillars, inferiptions, and all other ornaments ufual 


about the tombs of the moft honourable perfons. The 


oration was pronounced by the fathers of the deceafed 
perfons, who had behaved, themfelves moft valiantly. 
Thus, after the famous battle at Marathon, the fathers 
of Callimachus and Cynegyrus were appointed to 
make the funeral oration. And upon the return of 
the day, upon which the folemnity was firft held, the 
fame oration was con{tantly repeated every year.” 

Interring or laying the dead ia the ground, feems 
to have been the moft ancient praGtice among the 
Greeks ; though burning came afterwards to be gene- 
rally ufed among them. It was cuftomary to throw 
into the funeral pile thofe garments the deceafed u- 
{ually wore. The pile was lighted by one of the de- 
ceafed’s neareft relations or friends, who made prayers 
and vows to the winds to affift the flames, that the 
body might quickly be reduced to athes; and during 
the time the pile was burning, the dead perfon’s friends 
ftood by it, pouring libations of wine, and calling upon 
the deceafed. 

The funeral rites among the ancient Romans were very 
numerous. ‘The deceafed was kept feven days; and 
every day wafhed with hot water, and fometimes with 
oil, that, in cafe he were only in a flumber, he might 
be thus waked; and every now and then his friends 
meeting, made a horrible outcry or fhout, with the 
fame view; which laft action they called conclamatio. 
The third conclamation was on the feventh day; when, 
if no figns of life appeared, the defun@ was drefled and 
embalmed by the pollinGtores; placed im a bed near 
the door, with his- face and heels towards the ftreet ; 
and the outlide of the gate, if the deceafed were of 
condition, was garnifhed with ‘cyprefs boughs. In 
the courfe of thefe feven days, an altar was raifed near 
his bed fide, called acerra; on which his friends every 
day offered incenfe ; and the libitinarii provided things 
for the funeral. 

On the feventh day a crier was fent about the city, 
to invite the people to the folemnization of the fune- 


ral in thefe words: Exequias L. Tit, L. flit, quibus eff 


commodum ire, jam tempus eff. Ollus (i.e. ile) ex edibus 
ejertur,. The people being aflembled, the lat concla- 
mation ended, and. the bed was covered with purple : 
a trumpeter marched forth, followed by old women 
called prefice, finging fongs in praife of the deceafed : 
laftly, the bed followed, borne by the next relations ; 
and if the perfon were of quality and office, the waxen 
images of all his predeceflors were carried before him 
on poles. ‘The bed was followed by his children, kindred,, 
&c. airati, or in mourning: from which aé& of follow-. 
ing the corpfe, thefe funeral rites were called exeguia. 
The body thus brought to the roftra, the next of kin, 
laudabat defunéum pro roftris, made a funeral oration ia 
his praife and that of his anceftors. This done, the 
body was carried to the pyra, or funeral pile; and there. 
burnt+ his friends fir cutting off a finger, to be bu- 


nied 
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Faneral. ried with a fecond folemnity. The body confumed, garlands given to vi€tors on this occafion were ufually 
“=v the afhes were gathered; and the prieft {prinkling the of parfley, which was thought to have fome particular 
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company thrice with clean water, the eldeft of the 
_prefice crying aloud, ilicet, difmiffed the people, who 
.took their leave of the deceafed in thig form, Vale, vale, 
‘wale: nos te ordine quo natura permiferil, fequemur.—TVhe 
-afhes, inclofed in an urn, were laid in the fepulchre or 
tomb. 

The ancient Chriftians teftified their abhorrenee of the 
Pagan cuftom of burning the dead ; and always depo- 
fited the body entire in the ground: and it was ufual 
to beftow the honour of embalming upon the martyrs 
vat leaft, if not upon others. They prepared the body 
for burial, by wafhing it with water, and drefling it 
in a funeral attire. ‘Che exportation or carrying forth 
“of the body was performed by near relations, or per- 
fons of fuch dignity as the -circumftances of the de- 
eceafed required. Pfalmody, or finging of pfalms, was 
‘the great ceremony ufed in all funeral proceffions among 
the ancient Chriftians. 

In the Romifb church, when a perfon is dead, they 
-wafh the body, and put a crucifix in its hand. At its 
feet ftands a veffel full of holy water, and a fprinkler, 
‘that they whe come in may f{prinkle both themfelves 
-and the deceafed. Inthe mean time fome prieft flands 
“by the corpfe, and-prays for the deceafed till it is laid 
‘inthe earth. In the funeral proceflion, the exorcitt 
«walks firft, carrying the holy water; next the crofs- 
bearer, afterwards the reft of the clergy, and laft of all 
the officiating prieft. They all fing the mi/erere, and 
fome other pfalms; and at the end of each pfalm a re- 
-gquiem. Weleatn from Alet’s ritual, that the faces of 
-deceafed laymen muft be turned towards the altar, 
when they are placed in the church; and thofe of the 
‘clergy, towards the people. The corpfe is placed in 
‘the church furrounded with lighted tapers: after the 
office for the dead, mafs is faid; then the officiating 
-prieft fprinkles the corpfe thrice with holy water, and 
as often throws incenfe on it. The body being laid in 
the grave, the friends and relations of the deceafed 
fprinkle the grave with holy water. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Greek church are 
‘much the fame with thofe of the Latin. It needs on- 
dy be obferved, that, after the funeral fervice, they kifs 
the crucifix, and falute the mouth and forehead of the 
deceafed : after which each of the company eats a bit 
of bread and drinks a glafs of wine in the church, 
wifhing the foul a good repofe, and the afflifted family 
all confolation. 

Funerat-Games, a part of the ceremony of the an- 
cient funerals. 

It was cuftomary for perfons of quality, among the 
‘ancient Greeks and-Romans, to inftitute games, with 
all forts of exercifes, to render the death of their friends 
more remarkable. ‘This praétice was generally recei- 
ved, and is frequently mentioned by ancient writers. 
‘Patroclus’s funeral games take up the greateft part of 
one of Homer’s Iliads; and Agamemnon’s ghoft is 
jntroduced by the fame poet, telling. the ghoft of A- 
«chilles, that he had been a {pectator at a great num- 
ber of fuch folemnities. 

The celebration of thefe games among the Greeks 
mottly confifted of horfe-races; the prizes were of dif- 
ferent forts and value, according to the quality and 
anagnificence of the perfon that celebrated them. The 


relation to the dead. 

Thofe games, among the Romans, confifted chiefly 
of proceflions ; and fometimes of mortal combats of 
gladiators around the funeral pile. They, as well as 
the Greeks, had alfo a cuftom, though very ancient, 
of cutting the throats of a number of captives be- 
fore the pile, as vi€tims to appeafe the manes of 
the deceafed. Ceefar relates, that the Gauls had this 
cuftom, 

The funeral games were abolifhed by the emperor 
Claudius. 

Fowerat Oration, a difcourfe pronounced in praife 
of a perfon deceafed, at the ceremony of his funeral. 

This cuftom is very ancient. In the latter part of 
the account above given of the Egyptian ceremonies 
of interment, may be perceived the firlt rudiments of 
funeral orations, and what was the fubje@ of them, 
which were afterwards moulded into a more polite and 
regular form by other nations, who adopted this cuf- 
tom. Nor can we omit remarking, that thofe funeral 
folemmities were attended not only with orations in 
praife of the deceafed, but with prayers for him 3 
which prayers, it feems, were made by one who perfo- 
nated the deceafed: an entire form of one of them ig 
preferved by Porphyry, and perhaps it may in fome 
meafure gratify the reader’s curiofity to recite it from 
him. ‘* When (fays he) they (the Egyptians) em- 
balm their deceafed nobles, they privately take out the 
entrails, and lay them up in an ark or cheft: moreover, 
among other things which they do in favour of the 
deceafed, lifting up the ark or cheft to the fun, they 
invoke him; one of the Liditinarii making a prayer for 
the deceafed, which Euphantus has tranflated out of 
the Egyptian language, and is as follows :—O lord, the 
fun, and all the gods who give life to men, receive me, 
and admit me into the fociety of the immortal ones ; 
for as long as I lived in this world, I religioufly wor 
fhipped the gods whom my parents fhowed me, and 
have always honoured thofe who begat my body: not 
have I killed any man, nor have I defrauded any of 
what has been committed to my truft, nor have I done 
any thing which is inexpiable. Indeed, whilft I was 
alive, if I have finned either by eating or drinking any 


“thing which was not lawful; not through myfelf have 


I finned, but through thefe, fhowing the ark and cheft 
where the entrails were. And having thus fpoke, he 
calts it into the river, but the reft of the body he em- 
balms as pure.’’ 

The Grecians received the feeds of fuperftition 
and idolatrous worfhip from the Egyptians, through 
the coming of Cecrops, Cadmus, Danaus, and E- 
rechtheus, into Greece; and among other cuftoms 
tranfplanted from Egypt, were the folemnities ufed at 
the burial of the dead. Of thefe, an encomium on thé 
deceafed always formed a part, as particularly noticed 
under the preceding article. 

From the Egyptians and Grecians, efpecially frona 
the latter, the Romans received many of their laws 
and cuftoms, as well as much of their polytheifm and 
idolatrous worfhip. It is well known, that the cuftom 
of making funeral orations in pr&ife of the dead ob 
tained among them; and the manner in which theit 
funeral fervices were performed has been already dé 

{cribed. 
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{eribed. The corpfe being brought into their great 
oratory; called the Rofra, the next of the kin /audabat 
dzfundium pro roftris, that is, made a funeral oration, in 
the commendation principally of the party deceafed, 
but touching the worthy aéts alfo of thofe his prede- 
ceffors whofe images were there prefent. The account 
given by Dr Kennet is in thefe words: * In all the 
funerals of note, efpecially in the public or.indiétive, 
the corpfe was firft brought with a vait train of follow- 
ers into the Forum; here cne of the neareft relations 
afcended the roftra, and obliged the audience with an 
oration in praife of the deceafed. If none of the kin- 
dred undertook the office, it was difcharged by fome 
of the moft eminent perfons in the city for learning 
and eloquence, as Appian reports of the funeral of 
Sylla. And Pliny the younger reckons it as the laft 
addition to the happinefs of a very great man, that he 
had the honour to be praifed at his funeral by the moft 
eloquent Tacitus, then conful; which is agreeable to 
Quintilian’s account of this matter, Mam et funebres, 
&c. For the funeral orations (fays he) depend very 
often on fome public office, and by order of fenate 
are many times given in charge to the magiftrates to 
be performed by themfelves in perfon. ‘he invention 
of this cuftgm is generally attributed to Valerius Pop- 
licola, foon after the expulfion of the regal family. 
Plutarch tells us, that honouring his colleague’s obfe- 
quies with a funeral oration, it fo pleafed the Romans, 
that it became cuftomary for the beft men to celebrate 
the funerals of great perfons with fpeeches in their 
commendations.” Thus Julius Cafar, according to 
cuftom, made an oration in the roftra, in praife of his 
wife Cornelia, and his aunt Julia, when dead; wherein 
he fhowed, that his aunt’s defcent, by her mother’s 
fide, was from kings, and by her father’s from the 
gods. Plutarch fays, that ‘‘ he approved of the law 
of the Romans, which ordered fuitable praifes to be 
given to women as well as to men, after death.” 
Though, by what he fays in another place, it feems 
that the old Roman law was, that funeral orations 
fhould be made only for the elder women; and 
therefore he fays, that Cefar was the firft that made 
one upon his own wife, it not being then ufual 
to take notice of younger women in that way: but 
by that a€tion he gained much favour from the popu- 
lace, who afterwards looked upon him, and loved him 
as avery mild and good man. ‘The reafon why fuch 
a law was made in favour of the women, Livy tells us, 
was this, That when there was fuch a {carcity of mo- 
ney in the public treafury, that the fum agreed*upon 
to give the Gauls to break up the fiege of the city and 
capital could not be raifed, the women collected a- 


mong: themfelves.and:made it up; who hereupon had: 


not only thanks given them, but this additional ho- 
nour, that after death, they fhould be folemnly praifed 
as well ag-the men: which,looks as.if, before this 


time, only the men had thofe funeral. orations .made. 


for them. 


This cuftom of the Romans.very early obtained* 


among the Chriftians. Some of their funeral fermons 


ar orations are now-extant, as that. ef Eufebius.on- 


Conftantine; and thofe of Nazianzen on Bafil and Ce- 
farius; and of Ambrofe on Valentinian, ‘Theodofius, 
and others. Gregory, the brother of Bafil, made 


cagnudeoy doyov, a.funeral oration, for Melitius bifhop of . 
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Antioch: in which orations, they not only praifed the Funeral, 


dead, but addreffled themfelves to them, which feems 
to have introduced the cuftom of praying to departed 
faints. Now thefe orations were ufually made before 
the bodies of the deceafed were committed to the: 


ground; which cuftom has been more or lefs continued: ~ 


ever fince, to this day. 

Thus it appears, that thofe rites and ceremonies 
among the heathens, which have been delivered from 
one people to another, are what have given birth to 

Fouwerat Sermons and Orations among Chrittians. 
Though this praétice is confiderably improved, and 
cleared of many things which would fmell too rank of 
paganifm, and is thrown intoa method which, perhaps, 
may be of fome fervice to Chriftianity; yet, notwith-: 
ftanding this new drefs, its original may very eafily be 
difcerned. The method in which the charaters of 
deceafed perfons are given in our funeral fermons, is 
very much the fame with that obferved in thofe pagan. 
orations ; where firft an account is given of the paren- 
tage of the deceafed, then of his education; after that, : 
we hear of his condu& in riper years: then his many 
virtues are reckoned up, with his generous, noble, and 
excellent performances.—Nor let the praétice be con- 
demned becaufe of its- rife and original; for why may - 
not the cultom of heathens, if juft and laudable in them- 
felves, and no ways pernicious to Chriftianity {n their 
confequences, be followed by Chriftians? Only, fince 
we are come into this practice, there is one thing we 
fhould take care to follow them in; and that is, not 
to make thofe fermons or orations for every one; but 
for thofe only whofe characters are diftinguifhed, who 
have been eminently ufeful in the world, and in the 
church of Chrift. The old heathens honoured thofe 
alone with this part of the funeral folemnity, who were 
men of probity and juftice, renowned for their wifdom 
and knowledge, or famous for warlike exploits :. This, 
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as Cicero™ informs us, being part of the law for burials, * De Leg. 


which direéts, that the praifes only of honourable per- 1} 4 


fons fhall be mentioned in the oration. It would be 
much more agreeable, therefore, if our funeral ‘dif- 
courfes. were not fo common, and. if the charafers 
given: of the deceafed were more juft ; devoid of that» 
fulfom flattery with which they too often abound. 

FUNGI (from s¢eyyes, fungus), the name of the - 
4th order of the 24th clafs of vegetables, in the Lin- 
nean fyftem ; comprehending all: thofe which are of - 
the mufhroom kind, and which in Tournefort confti- . 
tute the 2d, 3d, ath, sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th, genera of © 
the firft: feGtion in the clafs xvii... This order in Lin- 
nzus contains ro genera. See Acaricus, Boretus, . 
Cravaria, LycoperDon, &c. 

Func, an order of plants in the Fragmenta Me-- 
thodi Naturalis of Linneus.. See BorAny, p..470. 

The ancients called fungi children of the earth, meane - 
ing, no doubt, to indicate the obfcurity of their origin. . 
The moderns have likewife been at: a lofs in what rank : 
to..place them; fome referring them to the animal, . 
fome to the vegetable, and others to the mineral king: ~ 
dom. 

Meffrs Wilck and Miinchaufen-have not {crupled to » 
rank thefe bodies in the number of animal produGtions; « 
becaufe, when fragments of them or their feeds were= 
macerated in water, thefe gentlemen perceived.a quan- - 


tity of animalcules difcharged, which they fuppofeds ° 


capahlex 


i 
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was the ancient opinion, that beef could produce bees; 
but it was referved for Meffrs Wilck and Miinchaufen 
to fuppofe, that bees could produce beef. Wilck af- 
ferts, that fungi confift of innumerable cavities, each 
inhabited by a polype; and he does not hefitate to 
afcribe the formation of them to their inhabitants, in 
the fame way as it has been faid that the coral, the 
lichen, and the mucor, were formed. Hedwig has 
lately fhown how ill founded this opinion is with re- 
{pect to the lichen; and M. Durande has demonttra- 
ted its falfity with regard to the corallines. ‘* Indeed 
(fays M. Bonnet, talking of the animality of fungt) 
nothing but the rage for paradox could induce any one 
to publifh fuch ‘a fable; and I regret that polterity 
will be able to reproach our times with it. Obferva- 
tion and experiment fhould enable us to overcome the 
prejudices of modern philofophy ; now, that thofe of 
the ancient have difappeared and are forgotten.” 

It cannot be denied that the mufhroom is one of the 
moft perifhable of all plants, and it is therefore the 
moft favourable for the generation of infects. Con- 
fidering the quicknefs of its growth, it muft be fur- 


‘nifhed with the power of copious abforption ; the ex- 


tremity of its veflels muft be more dilated than in other 
plants. Its root feems, in many cafes, to be merely 
intended for its fupport ; for fome f{pecies grow upon 
ftones or moveable fand, from which it is impoffible 
that they can draw much nourifhment. We mutt 
therefore fuppofe, that it is chiefly by the ftalk that 
they abforb. Thefe ftalks grow in a moift and tainted 
air, in which float multitudes of eggs, fo fmall, that 
the very infeéts they produce are with difficulty feen 
by the microfcope. ‘Thefe eggs may be compared to 
the particles of the Byffus, 100,000 ef which, as M. 
Gleditfch fays, are not equal to the fourth of a grain. 
May we not fuppofe, that a quantity of fuch eggs are 
abforbed by the veffels of the fungus, that they remain 
there, without any change, till the plant begins to 
decay ? Befides, the eggs may be only depofited on the 
furface of the plant, or they may exift in the water 
into which they are thrown for examination. Do 
not we fee that fuch eggs, difperfed through the air, 
are hatched in vinegar, in pafte, &c. and wherever 
they find a convenient nidus for their developement ? 
Can it be furprifing then, that the corruption of the 
mufhroom fhould make the water capable of difclofing 
certain beings that.are really foreign to both? 

It is not more eafy to up 4, in the opinions of 
thofe naturalifts who place the fungi in the mineral 
kingdom, becaufe they are found growing on porous 
fiones, thence called Lapides Fungarii; which, how- 
ever, muft be covered with a little earth, and be wa- 
tered with tepid water, in order to favour the growth. 
Such mufhrooms are no more the produce of the ftone, 


than the lichen is of the rock to which it adheres, or 


the mofs of the tree on which it is found. We have 
only to obferve the growth of mufhrooms, to be con- 
vinced, that this happens by developement, and not by 
addition or combination of parts as in minerals. The 
opinion of Boccone, who attributed them to an unétu- 
ous matter performing the funétion of feed, and acqui- 
ring extenfion by appofition of fimilar parts ; and that of 
Morifon, who conceived that they grew fpontaneoufly 
out of the earth by a certain mixture of falt and ful- 
N° 133. 
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phur, joited with oils from the dung of quadrupeds; Fungi. 


have now no longer any adherents. Fungi are produ- = 
ced, they live, they grow, by developement; they are 

expofed to thofe viciffitudes natural to the different pe- 

riods of life which charaéterife living fubftances; they 

perifh and die. ‘They extra, by the extremity of: 
their veffels, the juices with which they are nourifhed ;° 
they elaborate and affimilate them to their own fub- 

ftance. They are, therefore, organized and living be- 

ings, and confequently belong to the vegetable king- 

dom. But whether they are real plants, or only the 

produétion of plants, is. ftill a matter in difpute with the 

ableft naturalitts. 

Some ancient authors have pretended to difcover the 
feed of mufhrooms ; but the opinion was never gene- 
rally received. Petronius, when he is laughing at the 
ridiculous magnificence of his hero Trimalcio, relates, 
that he had written to the Indies for the feed of the. 
morelle. ae 

Thefe produtions were generally attributed to the 
fuperfluous humidity of rotten wood, or other putrid 
fubftances. The opinion took its rife from obferving 
that they grew moft copioufly in rainy weather. Such 
was the opinion of Tragus, of Bauhin, and even of Co- 
lumna, who, talking of the peziza, fays, that its fub- 
ftance was more folid and harder, becaufe it did not 
originate from rotten wood, but from the pituifa of the 
earth. It is not furprifing that, in times when the, 
want of experiment and obfervation made people be- 
lieve that infe€ts could be generated by putrefaction, 
we fhould find the opinion general, that fungi owed 
their origin to the putrefcence of bodies, or to a vif- 
cous humour analogous to putridity. 

Malpighi could not fatisfy himfelfas to the exiftence 
of feeds which other botaniits had pretended to difcover. 
He only fays, that thefe plants mult have them, or 
that they perpetuate themfelves and fhoot by fragments. 
Micheli, among the moderns, appears to have employ- 
ed himfelf moft fuccefsfully on this fubjeét. He ima- 
gined, that he not only faw the feeds, but even the fta-: 
mina, as well as the little tranfparent bodies deftined to 
favour_the diffemination and the fecundation of thefe 
feeds. Before this author, Lifter thought he perceived 
feeds in the Fungus perofus crafus-magnus of John Bau- 
hin: the little round bodies that are found in the pezi- 
ze and helvelle, at that time, paffed for feeds; which 
did not appear at all probable to Marfigli, confidering 
that the eye, when aflifted with the very bet micro- 
fcopes, could perceive nothing fimnilar in much larger 
fungi. Indeed thefe bodies may be the capfules or co- 
vers of the feeds, if they are not the feeds themfelves. 
However this may be, Marfigli, obferving that fungi 
were often without roots or branches, and that they: 
wanted flowers and feeds, the means which nature em- 
ploys for the production of perfect plants, thought him- 
felf warranted in doubting whether thefe beings could 
be ranked in the number of vegetables. 

The doubts of Marfigli prompted him to obferve the 
formation of fungi. Their matrix he called Situs: he 
imagined they grew in places where they met with an 
unGiuous matter, compofed of an oil mixed with nitrous. 
falt, which, by fermentation, produced heat and moi-» 
{ture, and infinuated itfelf between the fibres of wood 
that is, he imagined them.the produdtion of a-vifcous 
and putrefcent humour. Lancifi, in like manner, con- 

fidered 
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tion of vegetables, and fuppofed them a difeafe in the 
plant ; but he imagined, “ that the fibres of the tree 
were neceflary to their produétion,’’ as is the cafe in 
the formation of galls ; he compared them to the warts 
and other excrefcences of the human body. He added, 
that fuch fungous vegetable tumors muft neceffarily af- 
fume various forms and figures, from the fluids which 
diftend the tubes and veffels relaxed by putrefcence, 
from the ductility of the fibres and their diretion, and 
from the action of the air. 

This opinion has been refuted by the celebrated na 
turalift M. de Juffieu, in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences for the year 1728. He maintains, that the 
fungi have a great analogy with the lichen, which is al- 
Jowed to bea vegetable ; that, like the lichen, they 
are divelted of ftalk, branches, and leaves: that, 
like it, they grow and are nourifhed upon the trunks 
of trees, on pieces of rotten wood, and on all forts of 
putrid vegetables; that they refemble the lichen too in 
the rapidity of their growth, and the facility with which 
many of them may be dried and reftored to their for- 
mer figure, upon being immerfed in water ; and, laft- 
ly, that there is a great fimilarity in the manner in 
which their feeds are produced. He affirms, that only 
the warts and excrefcences which grow on animal bo- 
dies, and the knots and other tumors that are to be 
found on trees, can be compared with one another ; for 
they are compofed equally of the folid and liquid fub- 
fiance of the plant or animal on which they grow; 
whereas, the matter of the fungi is not only quite di- 
Rin& from that of the plants on which they are found, 
but often entirely fimilar to the fubttance of thofe that 
{pring immediately from the earth. 

The organization, fays M. de Juffieu, which diflin- 
guifhes plants and other productions of nature, -is vifi- 
ble in the fungi’; and-the particular organization of 
each fpecies is conftant at all times and in all places; a 
circumflance which could not happen if there were not 
an animal reproduction of f{pecies, and confequently a 
multiplication and propagation by feed. This is not, 


he fays, an imaginary fuppofition ; for the feeds may’ 


‘be felt like meal upon mufhrooms with gills, efpecially 
when they begin to decay; they may be feen with a 
magnifying glafs, in thofe that have gills with black 
margins: and, lattly, fays he, botanifts can have no 
doubt that fungi are a diftinét clafs of plants, becaufe, 
by» comparing the obfervations made in differentcoun- 
tries with the figures and defcriptions of fuch as have 
been engraven, the fame genera and the fame [pecies 
are every where found.. 

‘Notwithftanding this refutation by M. de Juffien, 
‘another naturalift, M. de Necker, has lately maintained, 
in his work intitled JZycitologia, That the fungi ought 
to be excluded from the three kingdoms of nature, and 
be confidered as intermediate beings. He has obfer- 
ved, like Merfigh, the matrix of the fungi: and has 
fubftituted the word carchte {initium faciens) inftead 
of fitus ; imagining that the rudiment of the fungus 
cannot exift beyond that point’ in which the develope- 
ment of the filaments or fibrous roots is perceived. He 
allows, that fungi are nourifhed and grow like vege- 
tables; but he thirks that they differ very much from 
‘them in refpecét of their origin, ftru€ture, nutrition, 
-and rapidity of growth. He fays, that the various ved- 
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| Fungi. fidered fungi as owing their exiftence to the putrefac- 


' which every one allows-to be the feed. 
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fels which*compofe the organization of vegetables are 
not to be found in the fungi, and that they feem ea- 
tirely compofed of cellular fubftance and bark; fo that 
this fimple organization is nothing more than an ag- 
gregation of veflels endowed with a common nature, 
that fuck up the moifture in the manner of a fponge 3 
with this difference, that the moifture is affimilated in- 
to a part of the fungus. Laftly, That the fructifica- 
tion, the only effential part of a vegetable, and which 
diftinguifhes it from all cther organized bedies, being 
wanting, fungi cannot be confidered as plants. ‘This 
he thinks confirmed by the conftant obfervation of 
thofe people who gather the morelle and. the mufh- 
room, and who never find them in the fame {pots 
where they had formerly grown. As the generation of 
fungi, fays M. Necker, is always performed when the 
parenchymatous or cellular fubiftance has changed 
its nature, form, and fun¢tion, we muft conclude that 
it is the degeneration of that part which produces 
thefe bodies. 

But if fungi were owing merely to the degeneration 
of plants, they would be itill better intitled to contti- 
tute anew kingdom. They would then be a decom- 
pofition, not a new formation or new bodies. Be- 
fides, we cannot deny, that in thofe bodies which 
form the limit between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, the organization becomes fimple, asthe organs 
deftined for nutrition are multiplied; but, as the laft in 
the clafs of infeéts belongs to the animal kingdom, 
fungi ought, notwithftanding the fimplicity of their 
organization, {till to belong to the vegetable kingdom. 
The parenchymatous or cellular fub{ftance, which, as 
Mr Bonnet fays, is univerfally extended, embraces the 
whole fibrous fyitem, and becomes the principal inftru- 
ment of growth, muft naturally be more abundant in 
thefe productions ; and this accounts for the rapidity 
of their enlargement. —Befides, growth, whether flow 
or rapid, never was employed to determine the pre- 
fence or abfence of the vegetable or animal chara¢ter. 
The draba verna, which in a few weeks fhoots, puts 
forth its leaves, its flowers, and fruit, is not lefs a 
plant than the palm. The infe& that exifts but for a 
day; is as much an animal as the elephant that lives for 
centuries. As to the feeds of the fungi, it is probable 
that nature meant to withdraw from our eyes the dif- 
femination of thefe plants, by making the feeds almoft 
imperceptible ; -and it is -likewife probable, that natu- 
ralifts have feen nothing but their capfules. Since, 
however, from the imperfection of our fenfes, we are 
unable to perceive thefe feeds, ought we to infer that 
they do not exiit ? Are we authorized to.conclude this, 
becaufe we do not find: muthrooms where we have 
found them a year before ? Undoubtedly not ; .for the 
greater part of plants require a particular foil, and the 
{ame mould that this year will fofter a rare plant, will 
next year allow it toperifh, Neither are we at liberty 
to.deny the exiftence of thefe feeds, becaufe thofe bo- 
dies which have been called their feeds, and the frag 
ments or cuttings of the plants themfelves, have not 
produced others of the fame fpecies. Nature feems te 
have referved for herfelf the care of diffeminating cer- 
tain plants: It is in vain, -for inftance, that the bota- 
nift fows the duft found in the-capfules of the orchis, 
But, after all, 
what-are thofe parts in the fungi cafually obferved by 
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naturalifts,, and which they have taken for the parts of 


fructification ? ‘Thefe are quite diftin& from the other 
parts; and whatever may be their ufe, they cannot 


have been formed by a prolongation of the cellular 


fubftance, or of the fibres of the tree on which the 
fungus grows: they are, therefore, owing, like flower 
and fruit, to the proper organization of the plant. 
Thefe plants, therefore, have a particular exiftence, 
independent of their putrefying nidus. The gills of 
certain fungi, which differ effentially from the reft of 
the plant in their conformation, would be fufficient to 
authorize this latter opinion. But can putrefaction 
create an organic fubftance ? 

Nature undoubtedly diffeminates through the air, 
and over the furface of the earth, innumerable feeds of 
fungi, as well as eggs of infeéts. The plant and the 
animal are excluded, when the nidus or the tempera- 
ture is favourable for their developement. No fortui- 


‘tous concourfe, either of atoms or fluids, could pro- 


duce bodies. fo exquifitely and fo regularly organized. 
It is fufficient to throw one’s eyes on the beautiful 
plates which Scheffer has publifhed of them, and com- 
‘pare them, by the glafs, with the warts and other ex- 
‘crefcences of animals, to be convinced that they have 
mot the fame origin. The funtion of the cellular fub- 
ftance in vegetables muft be greatly fuperior to that in 


animals, if it could produce any thing but deformities. 


The greater part of fungi exhibit a configuration 
much too regular, conftant, and uniform, to be the ef- 
fe& of chance or putrefaGtion.. As this form is pre- 
ferved the fame in all places where fungi have been 
found, it follows, that they contain in themfelves the 
principles of their reproduction. They refemble the 
mifletoe, and other parafitic plants, which are perfe¢t- 
ly diftin@ from the trees on which they grow. The 
fungi, therefore, are organized and living fubftances, 
or true plants. Ifthe manner of their produétion is 
unknown, that of fome infects is fo too. - 

_FUNGIBLES, in Scots law, are fuch things as are 
eftimated by number, weight, or meafure ; as, coin, 
butter, ale, &c. 

FUNGITA, «in natural hiftory, a kind of foffile 
coral, of a conic figure, though fometimes flatted and 
‘ftriated longitudinally. 

FUNGUS, in furgery, denotes any fpongy excre- 
fcence. See Surcery. i 

FUNNEL of a Cuimney, the fhaft or f{malleft 
‘part of the wafte, where itis gathered into its leaft di- 
menfions.. 

Palladio- direéts, that the funnels of chimneys be 
-carried through the roof four or five feet at leaft, that 
they may carry the fmoke clear from the houfe into 
‘the air.. See the article Cuimney. 

He alfo advifes, that chamber chimneys be not made 
marrower than 10 or 11 inches, nor broader than 15: 
for if too narrow, the fmoke will not be able to make 
its way ; and, if too wide, the wind will drive it back 
into the room. ; 

FUR, er Furr, in-commerce. See Furr. 

FURBISHER, a perfon who furbifhes, polifhes, or 
cleans arms, as guns, {words, piltols, &c.; which is 
chiefly performed with emery. See the article Emery. 

FURCA, in antiquity, a piece of timber refembling 
a fork, ufed by the Romans as an. inftrument of pu- 
nifhment.. — . ; " 
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Te punifhment of the furca was of three kinds: Purche ' 


Furies. 9 


the firft only ignominious, when a mafter, for {mall 
offences, forced a fervant to’carry a furca on his fhoul- 
ders about the city. The fecond was penal, when the 
party was led about the circus, or other place, with 
the furca about his neck, and whipped all the way. 
The third was capital, when the malefaftor having his 
head faftened on the furca, was whipped to deaths 

FURCHE,, in heraldry, a crofs forked at the 
ends. 

FURETIERE (Antony), an ingenious and learned 
Frenchman, was born at Paris in 1620; and after a 
liberal education became eminent .in the civil and canon 
law. He was firft an advocate.in the parliament ; and 
afterwards taking orders, was prefented with the ab- 
bey of Chalivoy, and the priory of Chuines. Many 
works of literature recommended him to the public: 
but what he is chiefly known by and valued for, is his 
Univerfal DiGiionary of the French Tongue, in which 
he explains the terms of art in all fciences. He had 
not, however, the pleafure of feeing this ufeful work 
publifhed before his death ; which happened in 1688. 
He was of the French academy ; and the difputes and 
quarrels which he had with certain members of it made 
a great noife in the world. ; 

FURIA, in zoology, a genus of infe&ts belonging 
to the order of vermes zoophyta. ‘There is but one 
fpecies, viz. the infernalis. This has a linear {mooth 
body ciliated on each fide, with reflexed feelers preffed 
to its body. In Finland, Bothnia, and the northern 
provinces of Sweden, it was not unfrequently that 
people were feized with a pungent pain, confined to a 
point, in the hand or other expofed part of the body, 
which prefently increafed to a moft excruciating de- 
gree, and hath fometimes been fuddenly fatal: This 
diforder was more particularly obferved in Finland, e- 


{pecially about boggy and marfhy places, and always: 


in autumn. At length it was difcovered that this pain 
inftantly fucceeded fomewhat that dropped out of the 
air, and in a moment penetrated and buried itfelf in 
the fiefh.. The Finlanders had tried variety of appli- 
cations to no purpofe, until at lenath a poultice of 
curds or cheefe was found the moft effeCual in eafing. 
the pain: and the event confirmed that the infect was. 
allured by this application ,to leave the flefh ; as, on 


‘its removal, this worm, no longer than the fixth-of an. 


inch, was found in it, and thus the caufe of this pain- 
ful difeafe explained. But by what means this crea- 
ture is raifed into the air, is as yet unknown. 


FURIES, in Pagan antiquity, certain goddefles. 


whofe office it was to punifh the guilty after death. 
They were three in number: Alecto, Megera, and 
Tifiphone ; who were defcribed with fnakes inftead of 
hair, and eyes like lightning, carrying iron- chains. 
and whips in one hand, and in the other flaming 
torches ; the latter to difcover, and the former-to punifh, 
the guilty : and they were fuppofed to be conftantly 


hovering over fuch perfons as had been guilty of any. 


enormous crime. 

Mythologifts fuppofe, that Tifiphone punifhed the. 
crimes which fprang from hatred or anger; Megzra,, 
thofe from envy: and Aledo, thofe from an infatiable. 
purfuit after riches and pleafure. They were worhhips. 
ped at Cafina in Arcadia, and at Carmiain Peloponne- 


.fus.. They had a:temple at Athens near the Areopa- 
gusy, 
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This again paf- Furnace, 


FURIUS (Bibaculus), a Latin poet who flourifhed 
about 103 B.C. He wrote annals in verfe, of which 
Macrobius recites fome fragments. Suetonius alfo re- 
lates fome verfes of his on Valerius Cato, in his Ilu- 
flrious Grammarians. ; 

FURLING, in the fea language, fignifies the 
wrapping up and binding any fail clofe to the yard; 
which is done by hawling upon the clew-lines, bunt- 
lines, &c. which wraps the fail clofe together, and be- 
ing bound faft to the yard the fail is furled. 

FURLONG, a long meafure, equal to one eighth 
of a mile, or 40 poles, 

It is alfo ufed in fome law-books for the eighth part 
of an acre. 

FURLOUGH, in the military language, a licence 
granted by an officer toa foldier, to be abfent for fome 
time from his duty. 

FURNACE, an utenfil or veffel proper to contain 
fire, or to raife and maintain a vehement fire in, whe- 
ther of coal or wood: — Of thefe there are a great va- 
riety, according to the different ufes to which they are 
applied, 

In all furnaces the principal things to be attended 
to are, 1. Toconfine the heat as much as poffible to 
the matter to be operated upon; 2. To prevent its 
being diffipated; 3. To produce as much heat with 
as little fuel as poffible; and, 4. To have it in our 
power to regulate the degree of heat according to our 
pleafure. 

To anfwer the firft intention, the fire is ufually con- 
fined-in a chamber or cavity built on purpofe for it, 
and furnifhed with a door for putting in the fuel; a 
grate for fupporting it, and allowing air to pafs thro’, 
as well as the afhes to drop down into a cavity pro- 
vided on purpofe, and called the gh-pit. Thus the 
heat produced by the inflamed fuel is confined by the 
fides of the furnace, and obliged to {pend great part 
of its force upon the fubjeét inclofed. 

The fecond intention, viz. to prevent the diffipation 
of the heat, is obtained by fhutting the door of the 
furnace; taking care that the chimney be not too 
wide, and that the matter to be a¢ted upon be placed 
in fuch a manner that the fire may have its full effe& 
upon it as it goes up the chimney. 

The third intention, which is the moft important, is 
at the fame time the moft difficult to anfwet, and de- 
pends entirely upon the proportion between the {paces 
betwixt the furnace bars and the widenefs and height 
of the chimney. This will appear from a confidera- 
tion of the principles on which the degrees of inflam- 
mation are produced. Thefe depend entirely on the 
current of air-which pafles through the inflamed fuel. 
As foon as the fuel is fet on fire, a certain degree of 
heat is produced ; but unlefs a conftant influx of air 
is admitted through the burning fuel, the fire is in- 
ftantly extinguifhed; nor is it poflible by any means 
to renew the inflammation until we admit a ftream of 
frefh air among the fuel. When this is done, a rare- 
faction.commences in the air of the fire-place of the 
furnace; fo that it is no longer a counterpoife to the 
external air, and is therefore driven up the chimney 


1 Turius gus, and their priefts were chofen from amongft the by that which enters at the afh-pit. 
i judges of that court. At Telphufia, a city in Arca- fing through the fuel, is rarefied in its turn ; and giving 
Furnace. dia, a black ewe was facrificed to them. place to freth quantities, there is a conftant flow of air 


up the chimney. In proportion to the rarefaction of the 
air in the fire-place, the greater is the heat. But by 
a certain conftruction of the furnace, the under part of 
the chimney will become almoft as ftrongly heated as 
the fire- place ; by which means, though a very ftrong 
current of air is forced through the fuel, yet as. great 
part of the heat is fpent on the chimney, where it cam 
be of no ufe, the fuel: is wafted in a very confiderable 
degree. ‘To avoid this, we have no other method than 
to contraét the throat of the chimney occafionally by 
a fliding plate; which when put quite in, fhuts up the 
whole vent; and by being drawn out more or lefs, 
leaves alarger or {maller vent at pleafure. This plate 
ought to be quite drawn out till the fuel is thoroughly 
kindled, and the furnace well heated, fo that a current 
of air may flow ftrongly through the fuel. After this 
the plate is to be put in a certain length, fo as juft to 
prevent the fmoke from coming out at the door of the 
furnace. The rarefaction of the air in the fire-place 
will folicit a very confiderable draught of air, which 


will keep the-fuel inflamed to a great degree; at the 


fame time that the heat, being refleted from. every 
part of the furnace excepting that narrow paflage 
where the fmoke goes up, becomes very intenfe. A. 
large quantity of fuel may be put in at once, which 
will confume flowly, and thus require but.little atten- 
tion in comparifon with thofe furnaces where no fuch 
precaution is ufed. The fliding-plate may be made of 
caft-iron in thofe furnaces where no great heat is ex- 
cited ;. but in others fire-clay will be more convenients 
The contrivance, however, is {carce. applicable to thofe 
furnaces where great quantities of metal are to be melt- 
ed; and accordingly the walte of fuel there isimmenfe. 
It is computed, that the iron works of Carron in Stir- 
lingfhire confume annually as many coals as would be 
fufficient for a city containing 700,0co inhabitants. 
The fourth intention, viz. that of regulating the 
heat, is accomplifhed by allowing only a certain quan- 
tity of air to pafs through the fuel. For this purpofe, 
according to Dr Black, it is.neceflary to have the 
command of the furnace below; the parts above being 
frequently filled with {mall quantities of foot. The 
beft method of managing this is to fhut up the door 
of the afh-hole perfeétly clofe, and to, have a fet of 
round holes bearing a certain proportion to one an- 
other; and their areas being as 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, &c. 
Seven or eight of thefe ought to be made in the door 
of the afh-pit, which will give a fufficient command 
over the fire. When the fire is to be increafed to the 
utmoft, all the paflages both above and below are to 
be thrown open, and the height of the vent augment- 
ed; which, by increafing the height of the column of 
rarefied air, increafes alfo the motion of that through 
the fuel, and of confequence alfo the heat of the fur- 
nace. Macquer recommends another tube applied to 
the ath-pit, wideft at the end fartheft from the fur- 
nace, and tapering gradually towards it. The inten- 
tion of this 1s to augment the current and velocity of 
the air by its being made to pafs from a wider into a 
narrower vent; but though this is no doubt true, the 
air will not ultimately move with greater velocity than 
a0 Be |. if 
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if the tube were’ not there. It can only be ufeful 
therefore in cafes where the furnace is placed in a {mall 
room, and the tube itfelf has a communication with 
the external air. 

An Effay or Cupelling Forwace ts made in the fol- 
lowing manner. 1. Make with iron plates a hollow 
quadrangular prifm, eleven inches broad and nine inch- 
es high (aa, bb), ending at top ina hollow quadran- 
gular pyramid (4), cc) feven inches high, terminating 
in an aperture at top feven inches fquare. This prifm 
mutt be clofed at bottom with another iron plate, which 
ferves as a bafis or bottom to it (aa). 2. Near the 
bottom make a door (e), three inches high, and five 
inches broad, that leads to the afh-hole. 3. Above 
this door, and at the height of fix inches from the ba- 
fis, make another door (f}, of the figure of a feg- 
ment of a circle, four inches broad at its bafis, and 
three inches and a half high in the middle. 4. Then 
faften three iron plates on the forepart of this furnace. 
Let the firft of them (gg), eleven inches long and half 
an inch high, be faftened, fo that its lower edge fhall 
reft againit the bottom of the furnace, with three or 
four rivets; and in fuch a manner, that there may be 
Between the upper edge of the faid plate and the fide 
of the furnace a groove fo wide, as that the fliders of 
the lower door (44) may be put into it.°and freely 
move backwards and forwards therein: thefe muft be 
made of a thicker iron-plate. The fecond iron-plate 
(44), eleven inches long, three inches high, and per- 
feétly parallel to the foregoing plate, mutt be faftened 
in the fpace between the two doors, in fuch manner 
that both the upper and the lower edges of it may form 
2 hollow groove with the fide of the furnace. One of 
thefe grooves, which is turned downwards, ferves to 
receive the upper edge of the fliders that fhut the 
lower door (N° 2). The other, that turns upwards, 
is to receive the inferior edges of the fliders of the 
fmall door above (No. 3). The third plate (i), which 
is like the firft, muft be rivetted clofe above the upper 
door, in fuch manner, that it may form a groove turn- 


- ing downwards, and contiguous to the upper edge of 


the upper door (No.3.) 5. In order to fhut both 


doors (No 2, 3.), you muft adapt to each of them two 
fliders made of iron-plates, that may move within 
the above-mentioned grooves (£4, //).. But the two 
fliders belonging to the upper door (No. 3.) muft have 
each a hole near the top; that is, one a fmall hole 
one fifth part of an inch broad, and one inch and a half 
long (m) 3 and the other a femicircular aperture, one 
inch high and two inches broad (), ~Let, befides, each 
flider have a-handle, that they may be laid hold of when 
they are to be moved. 6. Moreover, let five round 
‘holes, one inch broad, be bored in the furnace; two 
of which muft be made in the fore-part of the furnace 
{oo), two others in the back part; all at the height 


- of five inches from the bottom, but three inches and’a 


hhalf diftant from each fide of the furnace; and, fi- 
nally, a fifth hole (), at the height of one inch above 
the upper edge of the upper door (f). 7. In fhort, 
let the infide of the furnace be armed with-iron-hooks, 
jetting out half an inch, and about three inches-di- 
ftant from each other, to faften the lute with which 
the furnace is to be covered over within. 8. Let 
then an iron, moveable, hollow, quadrangular pyra- 


mid (g), three inches high, be adapted to the upper 
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aperture (d) of the furnace, at the bafis feven-inches Furnace, | 


broad, ending upwards in a hollow tube (r), three ——~v——~ 


inches in diameter, two inches high, almott cylindri- 
cal, though fomewhat convergent at top. This pro- 
minent tube ferves to fupport a funnel or flue, which 
is almof eylindrical, hollow, made of iron plates, and 
two feet high; and’ which, when a very {trong fire is 
required, is put perpendicularly upon the fhorter tube; 
in fuch a manner, that it enters clofe into it, one inch 
and a half or two inches deep, and may again be 
taken off at pleafure, when there is no need of fo ftrong 
a fire. But this pyramidal cover (7) mutt befides 
have two handles (ss) adapted to it, that it may be 
laid hold of, and thus be taken away or put on again : 
and that this, being put on the aperture (d) of the 
furnace, may not be eafily thrown down, let an iron 
plate be rivetted to the right and left upper edge of 
the furnace (cc), and be turned down towards the in- 
fide, fo as to make a furrow open before and behind,. 
into which the latteral edges of the cover may enter 
and be faftened, and at pleafure be moved backwards 
and forwards, whenever it muft be put on, or moved: 
g. Let a fquare ledge, made of a thick iron-plate, 
be faftened at top of the upper edge of the lower door 
(¢): this is defigned to fupport the grate and the 
lute; but it muft be made of two pieces, that it may 
be eafily introduced into the cavity of the furnace. 
Thus you will have an aflay-oven, which mutt after- 
wards be covered over on the infide with lute. 
you are to do as follows :. 

That the fire may be better confined, and that 
the iron may not be deftroyed by growing red-hot;. 
the whole infide of the furnace mult be covered over 
with lute, one finger or one finger and a half thicks. 
The lute fit for this is defcribed under the article Cue- 
MISTRY,N°604, 605. But before you cover the infide of. 
your furnace with this lute, you muft firft put within: 


the furnace fmall iron bars, equal in length to the 


diameter of the oven, quadrangular, prifmatical, half: 
an inch thick, having their extremities fupported by. 
a fquare iron ledge, and three fourths of an inch di- 
flant from'each other; and you mutt faften them fo, 
that their flat fides may be oblique with regard to the 
tranfverfe feGtion of the furnace, and that the: two op- 


pofite angles may look one upwards and the other: 


downwards: the bars muft not be laid flat, but edges 
wife ; by which fituation you hinder the afhes of the 
fuel of the fire from being detained too long between 
the interflices of the faid iron-bars, and from making 
an obftruction that would oppofe the free draught of 
the air. The furnace being then covered over with. 
lute, and dried up by a gentle heat, is at laft fit for 
docimaftical operations, and efpecially for fuch as mut. 
be performed in the affay-oven. ; 

If then an operation is to-be made in the-furnace- 
hitherto defcribed, you muft let through the four 
lower holes above defcribed of the furnace (00) placed 
before and behind, and dire€tly oppofite to each other, 
two iron-bars one inch thick, and long enough that 


their extremities.on every fide may. jut out of the holes. 


a{mall matter. Thefe ferve to fupport the muffle and 
its bottom, You then introduce the muffle through 
the upper aperture of the furnace (d), and place it 
upon the above defcribed iron-bars,.in {uch a manner, 
that the open fore-fide of it be contiguous to the in- 

ward, 


This- 
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t———— fire is introduced through the top of the furnace (@) ;. 


the cover of which (g), on this account, mutt be 
moveable, and not very heavy. The belt fuel for the 
fire is charcoal made of the hardeft wood, efpecially 
of beech, broken into fmall pieces of the bignefs of 
an inch, wherewith the ce mult be covered over 
fome inches high. We then reject larger bits of coals, 
becaufe they cannot fall through the narrow interftices, 
between the fides of the muffle and thofe of the fur- 
nace, and cannot of courfe fufficiently furround the 
circumference of the muffle. Whence it happens, 
that there are on every fide places void. of fuel, and 
the fire is either not ftrong enough or unequal. But 
if, on the contrary, you ufe coals too f{mall, then a 
great part fall immediately through the interflices of 
the grate into the afh-hole; and the tendereit particles 
of them turn too foon into afhes, and, by increafing 
the heap of afhes, obflrué the free draught of the air, 
which is here greatly requifite. 

A perfe& management of the fire is moft commonly 
neceflary in the performing of operations in this fur- 
nace; therefore the chemical reader muft give attention 
to what follows. If the door of the afh-hole (¢) is quite 
open; and the fliders of the upper door (/) drawn 
towards each other, fo as to touch one another in the 
middle of the door; and if, befides, the cover (¢), and 
the funnel adapted to its tube (r), is upon the top (¢) 
of the furnace ; the fire will be then in the higheft de- 
gree poflible; though, in the mean time, it is hardly 
ever neceflary to put the funnel on, except ina very 
eold feafon: but if, after having difpofed the furnace 
in the manner juft deferibed, you put red burning 
eoals into the open upper door (f) of it, the fire is 
ftill more increafed thereby : however, this artifice is 
never, or very feldom, neceflary. When you thut the 
upper door with only that flider that has a narrow ob- 
long hole init (m), then the heat becomes a little lefs.; 
but it diminifhes ftill more when you fhut the door 
with the other flider that has in it the femicircular hole 
(x), which is larger than that of the firft fhder: nay, 
the heat again is lefs when you take away the funnel 
put at the top of the cover: finally, the door of the 
afh-hole being either in part or totally fhut, the heat 
is ftill diminifhed; becaufe the draught of air fo necef- 
fary to excite the fire, is thereby hindered : but if, be- 
fides all thefe, you likewife open the upper door quite, 
then the cold air, rufhing into the muffle, cools the 
bodies put under it, that are to be changed, to a de- 
gree never required in any operation, and fuch as will 
entirely hinder the boiling of lead. If, during the ope- 
ration, the fire begins to decay, or to grow unequal; it 
isa fign that there are places void of coals between 
the fides of the furnace and thofe of the muffle : there- 
fore, in this-cafe, you mutt ftir your coals on every fide 
with an iron-rod, which is to be introduced through 
the upper hole (/) of the furnace, that they may fall 
together, and thus aét in a proper manner and equality. 

However, you are to obferve concerning the regi= 
men of the fire jult defcribed, that though the appa- 
ratus is made with all the exaCtnefs mentioned, never- 
thelefs the effe&t does not always anfwer it. The caufe 
of which difference has moft commonly its origin in 
the various difpofitions of the air: for as every fire is 
more. excited by coals in proportion. as the air, more 
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condenfed, and more quickly agitated, ftrikes them Furnace, 


more violently (which the effeét of the belfows plataly 
fhows) ; it thence appears, that in warm and wet wea- 
ther, when the atmofphere is light, the fire mult be 
lefs efficacious in furnaces; that likewife, when feveral 
furnaces, fituated near each other, are burning at the: 
fame time, the fire is in part fuffocated, becaufe the 
ambient air is thereby rendered more rare and lighter.- 
The fame effe&t is produced by the fun, efpecially in 
fummer-time, when it fhines upon the place where the 
furnace is fituated. The atmofphere, on the contrary,- 
being heavier in cold dry weather, excites a very great. 
fire. 

The heat of the fire a&ts the ftronger upon the bo- 
dies to be changed, as the muffle put in the furnace is 
lefs ; as the faid muffle has more and larger fegments 
cut out of it; as the fides of this muffle are thinner ;. 
in fhort, as there are more veflels placed in the hinder 
part of the muffle; and on the contrary. In this cafe,. 
when many of the conditions requilite for the exciting 
of fire are wanting, then indeed the artificer, with all. 
his fkill, will hardly be able to excite the fire to a fuf- 
ficient degree, in order to perform operations ‘well, in: 
common affay-ovens, even though he ufes bellows, and: 
puts coals into the upper door of the furnace. For this: 
reafon, the grate ought to be put almott three inches» 
below the muffle, left the air, rufhing through the afh- 
Hole, fhould cool the bottom of the muffle, which hap- 
pens in common aflay-ovens ; and again, that the {mal- 
ler coals, almoft already confumed, and the afhes, may 
more eafily fal! through the interftices of the gratey. 
and the larger coals ftill fit to keep up the fire be re- 
tained. Lajftly, The above-mentioned funnel is added, 
that the blowing of the fire being, by means of it, in-: 
creafed as much as poffible, this might at laft be car- 
ried to the requifite degree ;. for the fire may always be: 
diminifhed, but not always be increafed at pleafure,. 
without the affiftance of a proper apparatus. 

Fig. 2. Reprefents a longitudinal fection of a Re-- 
verberatory Furnace wfed in the {melting of ores.. 
1. The mafonry. 2. The afh-hole. 3. A channel for~ 
the evaporation of the moifture. 4. The grate. 5. The~ 
fire-place.. 6. The inner part-of the furnace. 7. A» 
bafon formed of fand. 8. The cavity where the melt- 
ed metal is. g. A hole through: which the f{coria is: 
to. be removed. 10. The paflage of the flame and 
fmoke, or the lower part of the chimney 3. which is to* 
be carried upto a height of about 30 feet. 31. A. 
hole in the roof, through which the ore-is thrown into» 
the furnace. This furnace is 18 feet- long, 12 feet: 
broad, and 9} high. 

Fig. 3. Reprefents a-longitudinal fection of the Re-- 
fining Forwacz. 1. The mafonry of the pillars and: 
walls furrounding the furnace. 2. he channels for: 
carrying off the moifture. 3. Other fmall. channels: 
which join in the middle of the bafon. 4.-The bafon: 
made of bricks. 5. A bed of afhes.. 6. The hollow: 
or bafon in which the metal is-melted and refined. 
7. The great flame-hole. 8. The.two openings for 
the entry of the tuyeres of the bellows... 9. ‘The vault: 
or dome of the furnace. 10. The fire-place. 11. The- 
grate. 12. The draught-hole. 13. A. hole: in. the- 
vault, which, being opened, ferves to cool the furs 
nace. 

Portable Forvace. See Cuemistry, n° Goo, &c. - 

Melting: 
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Furnace. 


fing them to the wind. 
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Miliing Forwace. See Cunmistay, n° 2d 605, 606. 

Lamp Furnace. Ibid. 611. 

Machines for Blowing Air. into Furnaces. The 
eatlielt method of animating large fires in the furnaces 
where ores were fmelted, feems to have been by expo- 
Such was the practice of the 
Peruvians before the arrival of the Spaniards among 
them. Alonfo Barba relates, that their furnaces, call- 
ed guairas, were built on eminences, where the air 
was freeft ; that they were perforated on all fides with 
holes, through which the air was driven in when the 
wind blew, which was the only time when the work 
could be carried on; that under each hole was made a 
projection of the ftone-work, on which were laid burn- 
ing coals, to heat the air before it entered the furnace. 
Some authors {peak of feveral thoufands of thefe guairas 


tte 


quid matter, it flies off with confiderable force through Furnace. 
the {maller pipe D, by which it is conveyed to the fur- Se 
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nace. 

From this defcription, it is evident that the princi- 
pal thing to be kept in view in the conftru€tion of 
thefé machines is, to mix the defcending ftream of wa- 
ter with as great a quantity of airas poflible. For this 
purpofe the contrivance reprefented in. the left-hand 
machines anfwers much better than the former. By 
this the water defcending from the refervoir A, falls 
into a kind of cullender B, perforated with a great 
number of holes in its fides. Thus the water being 
forced out in a number of {mall ftreams is very effec- 
tually dathed againft the fides of the wide defcending 
pipe, when it enters the condenfing veffel C, and is fent 
off by the pipe D, as in the former. 


burning atonce on the fides and tops of the hills of 


) In fome machines of this kind the conftruétors feem Phil. Com. 
Potofi; and feveral remains of this practice are to be 


to have been of opinion, that a great height was re- of Arts; 


found in different parts of Great Britain. 

This method of fopplying air being found excef- 
fively ineffetual and precarious, the inftruments called 
bellows {ucceeded. Thefe were at firft worked by the 
itrength of men; but as this was found to be very labo- 
rious and expenfive, the force of running water was em- 
ployed to give motion to thefe machines. ‘Thus a much 
greater quantity of metal could be procured than for- 
merly, and the feparation was likewife more complete; 
infomuch, that in many places the flags or cinders from 
which the iron had formerly been extraéted were again 
ufed as frefh ore, and yielded plenty of metal. 

But though this method was found to be greatly 
preferable to the others, yet great improvements were 
itill wanted. - In order to melt very large quantities of 
ore at a time, it was neceffary to ufe bellows of an im- 
menfe fize; and in proportion to their fize they ftood 
in need of the more frequent and expenfive repairs. 
‘The oil, alfo, which the bellows required in large quan- 
tity, becoming rancid, was found to generate a kind 
of inflammable vapour, which fometimes burft the bel- 
lows with explofion, and thus rendered them totally 
ufelefs. A new method, therefore, of blowing up 
fires altogether free from the abovementioned incon- 
veniences, was fallen upon by means of water. It de- 
pends on the following principle, viz. That.a ftream 
of water, running. through a pipe, if by any means it 
is mixed with air at its entrance into the pipe, will 
carry that air along with it, and part with it again 
as foon as it comes out of the pipe; and if the air is 
then colleéted: by a proper apparatus, it may with 
fuccefs be ufed for exciting the moft violent degrees of 
heat. 

Machines of this kind are reprefented on Plate CCIV. 
fig.4. In the right-hand machine, AB reprefents a 
fiream of water falling into the funnel, whofe throat 
is contracted at B; after which the ftream runs through 
the perpendicular pipe EF, in the upper part of which 
there are fome fmall holes reprefented by cdef. Thro’ 
thefe holes the air has accefs to mix itfelf with the de- 
feending water, which being. dafhed againft the fides 
of the pipe is reduced to froth, and thus fills the whole 
cavity of the pipe EF, which is confiderably larger 
than the throat of the funnel B. When this frothy 
ftream enters the veflel C, the air extricates itfelf from 
the water; and as it cannot return through the pipe 
EF becaufe it-is continually filled with a ftream of h- 


quired in the water-fall; but Dr Lewis, who hath * Ay 


made a great number of experiments upon the fubject, 
fhows, that an excefs in height can never make up 
for a deficiency in the quantity of the water. Four or 
five feet, he thinks, is a fufficient height for the water- 
fall; where there is a greater height, however, it may 
be rendered ufeful, by joining two or more. machines 
together in the manner aed ae in the plate; where 
the water, after having once emitted its air in the con- 
denfing veffel C, flows out into a new refervoirE. From 
thence it defcends through another cullender F, and 
defcending from it into a condenfing veffel G, the air 
is extricated, and carried off through the pipe H. The 
upper figure reprefents the cullender, with the fhapes 
of the holes and their proportional diftances, according 
to Dr Lewis. 

Thus, with very little expence, where there is a fuf- 
cient quantity of water, as flrong a blaft of air as can 
be defired may be readily obtained; for feveral ma- 
chines may be conflruéted, and joined together in a 
manner fomewhat fimilar to that above mentioned, un- 
til all the quantity of water is employed. It is pro- 
per to obferve, however, that as by this method the 
air is loaded with moiftute, it is proper to make the 
condenfing veffel as high as conveniently may be, that 
the air may arrive at the furnace in as dry a ftate as 
poflible.—Thie long flender pipes in the left-hand ma- 
chines reprefent a gage filled with mercury or water, by 
which the ftrength of the blaft may be determined. 

_In the large iron founderies another method is ufed 
for blowing up the fires by means of a kind of air- 
pumps. Thefe confift of caft-iron cylinders of about 
three feet diameter, exactly fitted with a pilton moved 
up and down by means of a water-wheel. In the bot 
tom of the cylinder is a large yalve like that of a bel- 
lows, which rifes as the pilton is lifted up, and thus 
admits the air into the cavity of the cylinder from be- 
low. Immediately above the bottom is a tube which 
goes to the furnace; and as it proceeds from the cy- 
linder is furnifhed with a valve opening outward. Thus, . 
when the pifton is drawn up, the valve in the bot- 
tom rifes and admits the air that way into the cylinder ; 
while the lateral valve fhuts, and prevents any air from 
getting into it through the pipe. When the pifton 
is thruft down, the valve in the bottom fhuts, while 


the air being compreffed in the cavity of the cylinder 
is violently forced out through the lateral tube into 


the 
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the furnace. In the great foundery at Carron, four 
of thefe large cylinders were a few years ago employed 
at their principal furnace, and fo contrived that the 
ftrokes of the piftons, being made alternately, produ- 
ced an almoft uninterrupted blaft. Some little inter- 
miffion might indeed be perceived by the ear, but it 
was too trifling to produce any fenfible effeG on the 
heat of the furnace. Even this could have been pre- 
vented by means of a large refervoir into which all the 
four cylinders might difc’arge their blaft. This fhould 
be furnifhed with an heavy pilton ; whofe weight be- 
mg fupported by the air of the cylinder alone, would 


_force it out through its lateral tube in a manner per- 


feGly equable, without any of that puffing _or inter- 
ruption in the blaft, perceptible though but in a {mall 
degree in the other. 

FUROR vurerinus, a diforder peculiar to women. 
See Menicine- Lndex. 

FURR, in commerce, fignifies the fkin of feveral 
wild beaits, dreffed in alum with the hair on; and 
ufed as a part of drefs, by princes, magiftrates, and 
others. The kinds moft in ufe are thofe of the ermine, 
fable, caftor, hare, coney, &e. See Musteva. 

It was not till the later ages that the furs of beatts 
became an article of luxury. The more refined na- 
tions of ancient times never made ufe of them: thofe 
alone whom the former ftigmatifed as barbarians were 
clothed in the fkins of animals. Strabo defcribes the 
Indians covered with the fkins of lions, panthers, and 
bears; and Seneca, the Scythians clothed with the 
fkins of foxes and the leffer quadrupeds. Virgil ex- 
hibits a picture of the favage Hyperboreans, fimilar 
to that which our late circumnavigators can witnels to 
in the clothing of the wild Americans, unfeen before 
by any polifhed people. 

Gens effrena virtim Riphao'tunditur Euro ; 

Et pecudum fulvis velantur corpora fetis. 
Moft part of Europe was at this time in fimilar cir- 
eumftances. Czfar might be as much amazed with 
the fkin-drefled heroes of Britain, as our celebrated 
Cook was at thofe of his new-difcovered regions. 
What time hath done to us, time, under humane con- 
querors, may efie&t for them. Civilization may take 
place ; and thofe {poils of animals, which are at pre- 
fent effential for clothing, become the mere objeéts of 
ornament and luxury. 

it does not appear that the Greeks or old Romans 
ever made ufe of furs. It originated in thofe regions 
where they moft abounded, and where the feverity of 
the climate required that fpecies of clothing. At firft 
it confifted of the fkins only, almuft in the ftate in 
which they were torn from the body of the beaft ; but 
as foon as civilization took place, and manufa€tures 
were introduced, furs became the lining of the drefs, 
and often the elegant facing of the robes. ‘It is pro- 
bable that the northern conquerors introduced the fa- 
fhion into Europe. “We find, that about the year 
522, when Totila king of the Viligoths reigned in 
Italy, the Suethons (a people of modern Sweden) 
found means, by help of the commerce of numberlefs 
intervening people, to tranfmit, for the ufe of the Ro- 
mans, -/aphilinas pelles, the precious fkins of the fables. 


As luxury advanced, furrs, even of the moft valuable 
. fpecies, were uled by princes as linings for their tents : 


thus Marco Polo, in 1252, found thofe of the Cham 
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of Tartary lined with ermines and fables. He calls 
the laft Zitelines and Zambolines. We fays that thofe 
and other precious furrs were brought from countrics 
far north; from the land of Darkne/s, and regions al- 
moft inacceflible by reafon of moraffes and ice. The 
Welth fet a high value on furrs as early as the time of 
Flowel Dda, who began his reign about 940. In the 
next age, furrs became the fafhionable magnilicence-of 
Europe. When Godfrey of Boulogne and his follow- 
ers appeared before the emperor Alexis Comnene, on 
their way to the Holy Land, he was ftruck with the 
richnefs of their dreffes, tam ex offro quam aurifrigio et 
niveo opere harmelino et ex mardrino grifisque et vario. 
How different was the advance of luxury in France 
from the time of their great monarch Charlemagne, 
who contented himfelf with the plain furr of the ot- 
ter! Our Henry I. wore furrs; yet in his diftrefs was 
obliged to change them for warm Welfh flannel. But 
in the year 1337 the luxury had got to fuch a head, 
that Edward IIT. ena&ted, that all perfons who could 
not {pend a hundred a-year fhould abfolutely be pro-- 


‘hibited the ufe of this {pecies of finery. Thefe, from: 


their great expence, mutt have been foreign furrs, ob- 


tained from the Italian commercial ftates, whofe traffic: 


was at this period boundlefs. How ftrange is the re- 
volution in the furr-trade! The north of Afia at that 
time fupplied us with every valuable kind ; at prefent 


we fend, by means of the poffeflion of Hudfon’s Bay, 


furrs, to immenfe amount, even to Turkey and the 
diftant China. 


New Voyages in Search of Fourrs. During the late 


Captain Cook’s laft voyage to the Pacific Ocean, be-- 


fides the various fcientific advantages to be derived 
. 1 4 a . 
from it, a new fource of wealth was laid open to fu- 


ture navigators, by trading for furrs of the moft valu- 


The 


able kind on the north-weft coaft of America. 
firft veffel which engaged in the new branch of trade 
pointed out by that great navigator, was equipped by 
fome gentlemen in China. She was a brig of 60 tons 
and 20men, commanded by James Hanna, 


ed from the l'ypa the end of April 1785 ; proceeded 


to the northward, along the coaft of China; paffed. 
through Diemen’s Straits, the fouth end of Japan 3. 


and arrived at Nootka in Auguft following. Soon af- 
ter her arrival, the natives, whom Captain Cook had: 
left unacquainted with the effects of fire-arms, tempted 
probably by the diminutive fize of the veffel ({carce 


longer than fome of their own canoes ) and the fmall. 


number of her people, attempted to board her in open 
day ; but were repulfed with confiderable flaughter. 


This. was the introduction to a firm and lafting friend--. 
Captain Hanna cured fuch of the Indians as. 
were wounded ; an unreferved confidence took place ;, 
they traded fairly and peaceably ; a valuable cargo of 


furrs was procured; and the bad weather fetting in,. 


fhip. 


he left the coaft in the end of September, touched at 


the Sandwich Iflands, and arrived at Macao the end: 


of December of the fame year. 

Captain Hanna failed again from Macao in May 
1786, in the {now Sea-Otter of 120 tons and 36 men, 
and returned to Macao in February 1787. 
fecond voyage he followed his former track, and ar- 


rived at Nootka in Auguft; traced the coaft from: 


thence. as far as 53 degrees, and explored the extenfive 


found difeovered a. fhort timesbefore by Mr Strange,. 
andi 
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She fail-- 


In this: 


Furr. 
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aiid called by him Queen Charlotte’s Sound, the lati- fel. to the Sandwich Iflands, where, giving over all Pure. 
tude of which is 51 degrees north, longitude 128 weft. further thoughts of trade, they determined (after get- yeaah © 


The {now Lark, Captain Peters, of 220 tons and 
40 men, failed from Macao in July 1786. Her defti- 
nation was Kamtfchatka (for which fhe was provided 
with a fuitable ¢argo of arrack, tea, &c.), Copper 
Iflands, and the N. W. coaft. Captain Peters, was di- 
rected to make his paflage between Japan and ‘Corea, 
and examine the iilands to the north of Japan, faid to 
be inhabited by hairy people ; which, if Captain Cook 
had lived, would not have been left to the French to 
determine. No account having been received of this 
veffel fince her departure, there.is every reafon to fear 
fhe has perifhed. 

In the beginning of 1786, two coppered veflels 
were fitted out at Bombay, under the direGtion of 
James:Strange, Efq; whowas himfelf a principal owner. 
Thefe veflels were, the fnow-Captain Cook of 300 
tons, and fnow Experiment of roo tons. They pro- 
ceeded in company from the Malabar coaft to Batavia; 
paffed through the Straits of Macaflar, where the Ex- 


periment was run upon a reef, and was obliged to haul’ 


afhore upon Borneo to repair ; from thence they fteer- 
ed to the eaftward of the Palaos Iflands; made Sul- 
phur Ifland ; and arrived at Nootka the end of June 
following. From Nootka, where they left.their fur- 
geon’s-mate (Mackay) to learn the language and col- 
le& fkins againft :thetr intended return (but who was 
brought away in the Imperial Eagle the following 
year), they proceeded along the coaft to. Queen Char- 
dJotte’s Sound,-~of which ‘they were'the firft difcoverers ; 
from thence in a dire& .courfe to Prince William’s 
Sound. After fome ftay there, the Experiment pro- 
ceeded :to Macao «(their veflels being .provided with 
paffes by the yovernor-general of Goa): the Captain 
Cook endeavoured to get to Copper Iland, but with- 
cout fuccefs, -being prevented by conflant weft winds. 
Two.coppered .veffels were alfo fitted out by a fo- 
ciety of gentlemen in Bengal, viz. the {now Nootka 
wf 200 tons, and the fnow Sea Otter of 100 tons, 
‘commanded by John’Meares and William Tipping, 
lieutenants in the royal navy. The Nootka failed in 
March 1786 from Bengal ; .came through the China 
Seas ; touched at the Bafhees, where they were very 
civilly treated by the Spaniards, who have taken pof- 
feffion of thefe iflands; arrived at Oonalafka the be- 
ginning of Auguft; found:there a Ruffian galliot and 
fome furriers ; difcovered accidentally near Cape Gre- 
ville a new ftrait into Cook’s River, 15 leagues wide 
and 30 long.; faw fome Ruffian hunters in a {mall bay 
‘between Cape Elizabeth and Cape Bear; and arrived 
an Prince William’s Sound the end .of September: 
They determined wintering m Snug Corner Cove, 
‘Jat. 60. 30. in.preference to going to the Sandwich 
Iflands, which feem placed by. Providence for the com- 
fort and refrefhment of the adventurers in ‘this trade, 
and were frozen up in this gloomy and frightful fpot 
from the end of November to the end of May. By 
the feverity of the winter they loft their third and 
fourth .mates, furgeon, ‘boatfwain, carpenter, and 
‘cooper, and twelve of the fore-maft men. and the re- 
mainder were fo enfeebled as to be under the neceffity 
of applying to the commanders of the King George 
-and Queen Charlotte, who juft at this time arrived in 
the found, for fome hands to affift in carrying the vef- 
N°: 1.33." 


_good and fpacious harbours. 


ting a fea-ftock of fifh off Cape Edgecumbe) imme- 
diately to proceed. The Nootka arrived at Macao the 
end of October 1787. 

The Imperial Eagle, Captain Barkley, fitted out by 
a‘fociety of gentlemen at Oftend, failed from Oftend 
the latter end of November 1786; went into the bay 
of All Saints; from thence, without touching any 
where, to the Sandwich Iflands, and arrived at Noot» 
ka the beginning of June; from thence to the fouth, 
as far as.47° 30’, in which {pace he difcovered fome 
In the lat. of 47° 46, 
loft his feeond mate, purfers and two feamen, who 
were upon a trading party with the long-boat, and im- 
prudently trufting themfelves afhore unarmed, were 
cut off by the natives. This place feems to be the 
fame that Don Antonio Mourelle calls the J/ha de las 
Dolorés, where the Spaniards going afhore to water, 
were alfo attacked and cut off. . 

The King George of 320, and the Queen Char- 
lotte of 200-tons, commanded by Captains Portlock 
and Dixon, who fetved under Captain Cook in his laf 
voyage, were fitted out by a fociety of gentlemen in 
England, who obtained a privilege to trade to the 
north-weft coaft of America, from the South-Sea 
and Eaft India.companies. 

Thofe vefiels failed from England the ‘beginning of 
September 1785; touched at the Falkland Iflands, 
Sandwich Iflands, and arrived in Cook’s ‘River in the 
month of Augult. From thence, after collecting a 
few furrs, they fleered in the énd of September for 
Prince William’s Sound, intending, it is faid, to winter 
there.; but were prevented entering, by heavy ftorms 
and extreme bad weather, which obliged them to bear 
away, and feek fome other part of the-coaft to winter 
at. ‘The ftorms and bad weather accompanied them 
till they arrived off Nootka Sound, when they were fo 
near the fhore, that a.canoe came ‘off to them: but 
though thus near accomplifhing their purpofe, a frefh 
itorm came on, and obliged them finally to bear away 
for the Sandwich T/lands, where they remained the win- 
ter months; and returning again to the coaft, arrived 
in Prince William’s Sound the middle of May. The 
King George .remained in Prince William’s Sound 3 
and during her ftay, her long-boat difcovered a new 
paflage from the Sound into Cook’s River. The Queen 
Charlotte proceeded along the. coatt to the fouths 
looked into Behring’s Bay, where the Ruffians have 
now a fettlement ; examined that part of the coaft 
from 56 to 50°, which was not feen by Captain Cook, 
and which confilts of a clutter of iflands, called by Cap- 
tain Dixon Queen Charloite’s [flands, at a confiderable 
diftance from the Main, which is thus removed farther 
to the eaftward than it was fuppofed to be: fome part 
of the:continent may, however, be feen from the eatt 
fide of thefe iflands ; and it is probable, the diftance 
does not any where exceed ‘go leagues. . On this efti-: 
mation, Hudfon’s Honfe, lat. 5 3° long. 106° 20" welts 
will not be more than:800 miles diftant from that part 
of this coaft in the fame parallel. It is therefore not 
improbable, that the enterpriling fpirit of our Cana= 
dian furriers may penetrate to this coalt (the. com= 
munication with which is probably much, facilitated 
by lakes or rivers}, and add to the comforts and lusts 
4 ries 
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ries of Europe this invaluable furr, which in warmth, 
beauty, and magnificence, far exceeds the richefl furrs 
of Siberia. Queen Charlotte’s iflands are inhabited 
by a race of people differing in language, features, and 
manners, from all the other tribes of this coalt. Among 
other peculiarities, they are diftinguifhed by a large in- 
cifion in the under lip, in which is inferted a piece of 
polithed wood, fometimes ornamented with mother-of- 
pearl fhell, in fhape and fize like a weaver’s fhuttle, 
which undoubtedly is the moft effe€tual mode of de- 
forming the human face divine that the ingenious de- 

ravity of tafte of any favage nation has yet difcovered. 

hefe fhips, after difpofing of their furrs in China, 
were loaded with teas on account of the Englifh com- 
pany, failed from Wampoa the end of February, and 


arrived in England a fhort time fince, after an abfence | 


of three years. 

The year after the departure of the King George 
and Queen Charlotte, the fame fociety to which they 
belonged fitted out two other veflels, viz. the Princefs 
Royal of 6o tons,.and the Prince of Wales of 200 
tons, commanded by Captains Colnet and Duncan, 
the former of whom had ferved under Captain Cook. 
Thefe veffels left England in Auguft 1786; touched 
at New Year’s harbour on Staten Land, where they 
left an officer and 12 men to kill feals againft the ar- 
rival of a veffel which was to follow them from Eng- 
land ; from thence they proceeded direétly to Noot- 
ka, where they arrived the 6th of July, fickly and in 
bad condition, and found here the Imperial Eagle, 
which had left Europe fome months after them., Lea- 
ving Nootka, they fteered along the fhore to the north- 
ward, and foon after fell in with the Queen Char- 
lotte. 

In the beginning of 1788, Captain Mears failed 
again with two other veffels, the Felice, which he 
commanded himfelf, and the Iphigenia, Captain Dou- 
glas, to Nootka Sound. Here he purchafed of the 
chief of the diftri@ a fpot, on which he built a houfe 
for his refidence and more convenient intercourfe with 
the natives, hoitting the Britifh colours thereon, fur- 
rounding it with a breaft-work, and mounting a three 
pounder on the front. Having fo done, he fent Mr 
Douglas in the Iphigenia to trade along the northern 
coalt, while he himfelf proceeded to the fouth ; and by 
prefents to the chiefs obtained the ports Cox and 
Effingham, and the promife of an exclufive trade with 
the natives of the diitri€t, and alfo fome other places, 
which he took pofleffion of in the name of the king. 
Captain Douglas likewife, by prefents to the chiefs of 
the countries he vifited, obtained fimilar privileges, 
no other European vefiel having failed there before 
him. 

On their return to Nootka, they found a veffel fi- 
nifhed which the commander had laid down before his 
departure. This, which he named the North-wett 
America, he left at Nootka with the Iphigenia, 
while he failed with a cargo of furrs in the Felice to 
China. 

A few days after his arrival at China, two veffels, 
the Prince of Wales and Princefs Royal, came to Can- 
ton from their trading voyage above mentioned. Cap- 
taiii Mears, fearing a competition of interetts might 
be injurious to both parties, propofed a copartnerfhip, 
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which was mutually agreed to} aud another fhip was 
purchafed by the firm, and called the Argonaut. In 
the month of April i789, Captain Mears gave Mr 
Colnet the command of the Princefs Royal and Ar- 
gonaut, which were loaded with ftores and articles efti- 
mated fuflicient for three years trade, befides feveral 
artificers, and near 70 Chinefe, who intended to be- 
come fettlers on the north-weft coalt of America, ua- 
der proteCtion of the new company. 


In the mean while, the Iphigenia, and North-wett 


America (the veffel built at Nootka) having wintered 
in Sandwich Jflands, returned to Nootka in the latter 
end of April. Soon after which, two Spanifh fhips of 
war, under the command of Don Martinez, anchored 
in the found. Fora few days mutual civilities paffed 
between the Spanifh captain and Mr Hehe en but 
at the end of about a week, Don Martinez fummoned 
the latter on board his own fhip the Princeffa, telling 
him he was his prifoner, and that the king of Spain 
had commanded him, Don Martinez, to feize all vef- 
fele he fhould find on that coaft. He therefore in- 
ftru@ed his officers to take poffeffion of the Iphigenia, 
which they accordingly did in the name of his Catho- 
lic majefty ; and the officers and crew were conve ed 
as prifoners on board the Spanith fhips, where they 
were put in irons, and otherwife ill treated. Imme-s 
diately after this; Don Mastinez took poffeffion of the 
little fettlement, hoifting’ the ftandard of Spain, and 
modeftly declaring all the lands from Cape Horn to 
60 degrees north latitude belonged to his mafter. To 
aggravate the infult, he forcibly employed the crew 
of the Iphigenia in building batteries, &c. and offered 
no kind of violence to two American veffels that were 
at the fame time in the harbour. At this time the 
North-weft America was fent to explore the Archipe- 
lago of St Lazarus. On her return to Nootka fhe 
met with a fimilar treatment, and the {kins fhe had 
colle&ted were feized, with the reft of her cargo. 

A few days after the Princefs Royal (which we 
have mentioned as leaving Canton in company with the 
Argonaut) arrived. he Spanifh commander, for rea» 
fons that do not appear, fuffered her to depart. The 
{kins colleéted by the North-weft America’ were mo 
ped on board her for the benefit of her owner, and fhe 
proceeded to trade in the neighbouring ifles. On the 
3d of July, the Argonaut arrived at the Sound; and 
Don Martinez, after making every profeffion of civi- 
lity to Mr Colnet the commander, took poffeffion of 
the faid hip in the name of his mafter, and made pri- 
foners of the crew. Soon after, the Princefs Royal 
returning to receive inftruGions from Mr Colnet, direc- 
tor of the Enterprize, was feized by the Spanith cap- 
tain. 

The crews of the Britith veffels were differently dif- 
pofed of 5 fome fent to China by the American veflels, 
and others to Spanifh America: but the Chinefe were 
all detained, and employed in the mines which were 
opened on the lands purchafed by Captain Mears. 
What thefe mines confifted of we are no where in- 
formed. Mr Colnet was fo much affected at the fail- 
ure of the enterprize as to be deprived of reafon. 

This, as foon as known, occafioned a fpirited re- 
prefentation from the Britifh court to that of Spains 
at the fame time that vigorous preparations were made 
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for war in cafe adequate fatisfaction fhould be refufed. 
Matters, however, were prevented from coming to ex- 
tremities, by a compliance on the part of Spain, after 
many delaysand much artifice of negociation, with the 
requifitions of Britain: in confequence of which, among 
other advantages unneceflary to be here’ recited, the 
whole trade from California to China is completely 
laid open; and the Britith allowed the full exercife of 
navigation and commerce in thofe parts of the world 
which were the fubject of difcuffion. sf 

In fome. accounts of the voyages above mentioned, 
the furr-trade in thofe parts have been greatly magni- 
fied. In that publifhed by Captain Portlock, however, 
this officer obferves, that the gains hitherto have cer- 
tainly not been ‘enviably’ great; though the merchants 
have no doubt found the trade lucrative. 

FURSTENBURGH, a town and caftle of Ger- 
many, the capital of a county of the fame name, 30 
miles north-weft of Conftance. E. Long. 8. 30.-N. 
Lat. 47. 50. 

FURTHCOMING, in law, the name of an action 
competent to any perfon who has ufed arreftment in 
the hands of his debtor’s creditor, for having the fub- 
jet arrefted declared his property. 

FURUNCULE, or Bort, in furgery, a {mall refitt- 
ing tumor, with inflammation, rednefs, and great pain, 
arifing in the adipofe membrane, under the fkin. See 
SURGERY. 

FURZE, in botany. » See Utex. 

PFUSANUS, in botany: A genus of the monccia 
order. belonging to the polygamia clafs of plants. 


The hermaphrodite calyx is quinquefid; there is no. 


corolla; there are four itamina; the germen beneath; 
there are four ftigmata; the fruit a plum. 

FUSAROLE, in architeéture, a moulding or or- 
nament placed immediately under the echinus, in the 
Doric, Ionic, and Compofite capitals. 

FUSE or Fuze, in artillery. See Fuses. 

FUSEE, in clock-work, is that conical part drawn 
by the f{pring, and about which the chain or ftring is 
wound; for the ufe of which, fee Crock and Watcu. 

Fuses, or Pirelock. See Musquer. 

Fusre, Fuze, or Fufe, of a bomb or grenado, is that 
which makes the whole powder or compofition in the 
fhell take fire, to do the defigned execution. 

Fuzes are chiefly made of very dry beech-wood, and 
fometimes of hornbeam, taken near the root. They 
are turned rough, and bored at firft, and then kept 
for feveral years in a dry place; the diameter of the 
hole is about 4th of an inch; the hole does not come 
quite through, leaving about 4th of an inch at the 
bottom ; and the head is made hollow, in the form of 
a bowl. 

The compofition for fuzes is faltpetre 3, fulphur 1, 
and mealed powder 3, 4, and fometimes 5. ‘his com- 
polition is drove in with an iron-driver (whofe ends are 
capped with copper to prevent the compofition from 
taking fire), and equally hard as poffible; the laf 
fhovel-full being all mealed powder, and two ftands of 
quickmatch aid acrofs each other being drove in with 
it, the ends of which are folded up into the hollow top, 
and a cap of parchment tied over it till ufed. 

When thefe fuzes are driven into the loaded fhell, 
the lower end is.cut off in a flope, fo that the compo- 
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fition may inflame the powder in the fhell: the fuze Fufibility 
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muft have fuch a length as to continue burning all the 
time the fhell is in its range, and to fet fire to the 
powder as foon as it touches the ground, which in- 
{tantly burfts into many pieces. When the diftance of 
the battery from the objet is known, the time of the 
fhell’s flight may, be computed toa fecond or two; 
which being known, the fuze may be cut accordingly, 
by burning two or three, and making ufe of a watch 
or a ftring by way of a pendulum to vibrate feconds. 
FUSIBILITY, in natural philofophy, that quality 
of bodies which renders them fufible. Gold is more 


_tufible than iron or copper; but lefs fo than filver, tin, 


and lead. Borax is frequently mixed with metals, to 
render them more fufible. 

FUSIL, in heraldry, a bearing of a rhomboidal fi- 
gure, longer than the lozenge, and having its upper 
and lower angles more acute and fharp than the other 
two in the middle. It is called in Latin fu/us, “a 
{pindle,” from its fhape. 

FUSILIERS, Fusiveers, or Fuzileers, in the mi- 
litary art, are foldiers armed as the reft of the infantry, 
but wearing caps like the grenadiers, though fomewhat 
fhorter. ‘l'here are three reziments in the Britith fer- 
vice: the royal regiment of Scots fuzileers raifed in 
1678; the royal regiment of Englith fuzileers raifed 
in 16853 and the royal regiment of Welth fuzileers 
raifed in 1688-9. 

FUSION, the ftate of a body rendered fluid by fire. 
See Fiuipiry, and Cuemistry-ZJndex. 

FUST, or Fausrus, a citizen of Mentz, and one 
of the earlieft printers. He had the policy to conceal 
his art ; and to this policy we are indebted for the tra- 
dition of **'The Devil and Dr Fauftus,’? handed down 
to the prefent times.. Fuft, in partnerfhip with Peter 
Schoeffer, having in 1462 printed off a confiderable 
number of copies of the Bible to imitate thofe which 
were commonly fold in MS. Fuft undertook the fale 
of them at Paris, where the art of printing was then 
unknown. At firft he fold his copies for fo high a 
fum as 500 or 600 crowns, the prices ufually demand- 
ed by the feribes. He afterwards lowered his price 
to 60 crowns, which created univerfal aftonifhment : 
but when he produced copies as fatt as they were want- 
ed, and lowered the price to 30 crowns, all Paris was 
agitated. The uniformity of the copies increafed the 
wonder; informations were given into the police againft 
him as a magician; his lodgings were fearched; and a 
great number of copies being found, they were feized: 
the red ink with which they were embellithed was faid 
to be his blood; it was ferioufly adjudged that he was- 
in league with the devil; and if he had not fled, moft 
probably he would have fhared the fate of thofe 
whom ignorant and fuperititious judges condemned in 
thofe days for witchcraft. See (Hifory of) Painr- 
ING. 

FUSTIAN, in commerce, a kind of. cotton tuff, 
which feems as it were whaled on one fide. 

Right fuftians fhould be altogether made of cotton-, 
yarn, both woof and warp; but a great many are made,. 
the warp of which is flax, or even hemp. 

There are fultians made of feveral kinds, wide, nar-. 
row, fine, coarfe; with fhag or’nap, and without it. 

Fustian, is alfo ufed for a bombalt fyle, or a high, 
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{welling kind of writing made up of heterogeneous 
arts. 
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FUSTICK, or Fustock, a yellow wood, that grows: 


in all the Caribbee iflands, ufed in dying yellow. It 
pays no duty on importation. It is a fpecies of Mo- 
RUS. \ 
FUSTIGATIO, in the Roman cuftome, a punith- 
ment inflicted by beating with a cudgel, This punith- 
ment was peculiar to freemen: for the flaves were 
f{courged or lafhed with whips. 

FUTTOCKS, in a fhip, the timbers raifed over the 
keel, or the encompafling timbers that make her 
breadth. 

FUTURE, fomething to come hereafter. We fay 
a future flate, a future contingency ; there is none but 
God to whom future things are prefent. 

Future, or furvre Tene, in grammar, denotes an 
inflexion of verbs, whereby they denote, that a thing 
will be in fome time yet to come. See Grammar. 
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FUZES, or Fuszes, in artillery. See Fusze. 
-FUZILEERS. See Fusicesns, 
FYTT (John), a celebrated painter of animals and 
flowers, &c. was born at Antwerp about the year 1625, 
and proved one of the beft artiits of his time. He 
frequently painted in conjunétion with Rubens, and 
Jordaens ; and whatever fubje&t he chofe to reprefent 
inthe {tyle which he adopted, was always defigned 
and finifhed in a mafterly manner. His general fub- 
jects were live and dead game, wild boars, hares, dogs, 
fruits, flowers, and birds, particularly partridges; which 
he defcribed with furprizing truth, nature, and ftrength. 
He likewife imitated fuccefsfully the bas relieves on 
vafes of marble or porphyry; and gave uncommon 
frefhnefs to his fruits and flowers ; and in objects of 
the animal kind, he defcribed even the hairs of the ani- 
mals and the plumage of his fowl with wonderful fpi- 
rit, exactnels, and freedom of pencil. 
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THE feventh letter and fifth confonant of 
{7 9 our alphabet ;.though in the alphabets of all 
the oriental languages, the Hebrew, Phenician, Chal- 
dee, Syriac, Samaritan, Ara®ic, and even Greek, G is 
the third letter. The Hebrews call it ghimel or gimel, 
g.d. ** camel;”’ by reafon it refembles the neck of 
that animal; and the fame appellation it bears in the 
Samaritan, Phenician, and Chaldee: in the Syriac it 
is called gamel, in Arabic giim, and in Greek gamma. 

The gamma (F) of the Greeks is manifeftly the gi- 
mel (3) of the Hebrews or Samaritans. All the dif- 
ference between the gamma and gimel confifts in this, 
that the one is turned to the right and the other to 
the left, according to the different manners of writing 
and reading which obtained among thofe different na- 
tions; fo that-all the pains Salmafius has taken on So- 
linus, to prove that the G was derived from the Greek 
kappa, is loft. ; 

From the Greeks the Latins borrowed their form 
of this letter; the Latin G being certainly a corrup- 
tion of the Greek gamma!; as might eafily be fhown, 
had our printers all the characters and forms of this 
letter which we meet with in the Greek and Latin 
MSS. through which the letter pafled from f to G. 

Diomed, lib. ii. cap. De Litera, calls G a new letter. 
His reafon is, that the Romans had not introduced it 
before the firft Punic war; as appears from the roftral 
column ereéted by C. Duilius, on which+we every 
where finda C in lieu of G. It was Sp. Carvilius who 
firft diftinguifhed between™thofe two letters, and in- 
vented the figure of the G; as we are aflured by Te- 
rentius Scaurus. “I'he C ferved very well for G; it 
being the third letter of the Latin alphabet, as the T 
or y was of the Greek. 

I 


The G is found inftead of C on feveral medals: 
Vaillant, Num. Imperat. tom. i. p. 39. 

M. Beger produces a medal of the Familia Ogulnia, 
where Gar is read inftead of Car, which is on thofe 
of M. Patin. But the C is more frequently feen on 
medals in lieu of G; as, AucusTaLis CAULAEcIA 
CarTacinensis, &c. for AuGusTALis, &c. Not 
that the pronunciation of thofe words was altered, but 
only that the G was unartfully or negligently cut by 
the workmen: as is the cafe in divers infcriptions of 
the eaftern empire; where auc, aAucc, auccc, are 
frequently found for-auc, &c. 

The northern people frequently change the G into 
V or W; as in Gallus, Wallus; Gallia, Walha, Valiia, 
&c. For in this inftance it mult not be faid that the 
French have changed the W into G; becaufe they 
wrote Gallus long before Wallus or Wallia was known, 
as appears from all the ancient Roman and Greek 
writers. And yet it is equally true, that the French 
change the W of the northern nations, and V confo- 
nant; into G; as, Wilkelmus, ‘* William,’’ into Guil- 
laume ; Wulphilas into Gulphilas ;' Vafco into Gajfcon, 
&c. 

The letter G is of the mute kind, and cannot be 
any way founded without the help of a vowel. It is 
formed by the reflexion of the air againft the palate, 
made by the tongue as the air paffes out of the throat; 
which Martianus Capella exprefles thus, G /piritus cum 
palato; {fo that G is a palatal letter. 

The modern G takes its form from that of the La- 
tins. In Englifh it has two founds, one from the 


Greek r, ‘and the Latin, ‘which is culled that of the: 


hard G, becaufe it is formed by a preflure fomewhat 


hard on the fore- part of the tongueagainftthe upper gum; 
ae ur which 
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which found it retains before a, 0, wy /,'r; as gate, go, gull. 
At the end of a word it is always hard, as riag, fing, &c. 
The other found, called that of the foft G, refembles 
that of js and is commonly, though not always, fourdd 
before e and é, as in geffure, giant, &c. ‘Yo this rule, 
however, there are many exceptions; G is often hard 
before i, as give, &c. and fometimes before e, as get, 
&c. It is alfo hard in derivatives from words ending 
ing, as finging, flronger, &c. and generally before er, at 
the end of words, as finger. Gis mute before x, as 


gnafo, fign. .Gh has the found of the hard G in the 


beginning of a word, as ghoflly ; in the middle, and, 


fometimes at the end, it is quite filent, as right, though. 
At the end of a word Gé has often the found of /, as 
laugh, rough, tough. 

Aisa numeral, G was anciently ufed to denote 400; 
and with a dafh over it thus G, 40,000. 

As an abbreviature, G. ttands for Gaius, Gellius, 
gens, genius, &c. G.G. for gemina, gefit, gefferunt, 
&e. G.C. for genio civitatis or Cafaris. G. L. for 
Gaius libertus, or genio loci. G. V.S. for genio urbis 
facrum. G.B. for genio bono. And G. T. for genio 
tutelari. 

‘In mufic, G is the chara¢ter or mark of the treble 
cleff ; and from its being placed at the head, or mark- 
ing the firft found in Guido’s feale, the whole fcale 
took the name gamut. 

GABALE, in mythology, a deity worfhipped at 
Veliopolis under the figure of a lion, witha radiant 
head ; and it is thus reprefented on many medals of 
Caracalla. 

GABARDINE,. from the Italian gavardina, has 
been fometimes ufed to denote a coarfe frock, or mean 
In this fenfe it is ufed by Shakefpeare in his 


drefs. 


‘Tempeft and Merchant of Venice, and by Butler in his 


Hudibras, book i. 

GABARA, or Gasaara, in antiquity, the dead 
bodies which the Egyptians embalmed, and kept in 
their houfes, efpecially thofe of fuch of their friends as 
died with the reputation of great piety and holinefs, ar 
as martyrs. See Emaatminc, and Mummy. 

GABEL (Gabella, Gablum, Gablagium), 10 French 
Gabelle, i. e. Veétigal, hath the fame fignification a- 
mong the ancient Englifh writers that gadelle hath in 
France. It isa tax; but hath been varioufly ufed, as 
for arent, cuftom, fervice, &c. And where it was 
a payment of rent, thofe who paid it were termed ga- 
tlatores. When the word gabel was fornierly men- 
tioned without any addition to it, it fignified the tax 
on falt, tho’ «fterwards it was applied to all other taxes. 

Inthe French cuftoms, the gabel, or tax on falr, 


- computed to make one-fourth of the whole revenue of 


the kingdom, “is faid to have had its rife in France in 
1286, under Philip the Fair. Philip the Long took 
a double per livre on falt, by an edi& in 1318, which 
he promifed to remit when he was delivered from his 
enemies ; which was renewed by Philip de Valois in 
13453 and the duty was raifed to four deniers per 
livre ; king John refumed it in 1355, and it was grant- 
ed to the dauphin in 1358, to ranfom king John. It 
was continued by Charles V. in 1366; after his de- 
ceafe it was fuppreffed, but revived again by Cha. VI. 
in 1381. Louis XI. raifed it to 12 deniers per livre ; 
and Francis I. in 1542 to 24 livres per muid: and it 
has been confiderably augmented fince that time; fo 
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that a minot of fult latterly paid a duty of 52 livres, 
8 fols, and 6 deniers. Philip de Valois tirft eitablifhed 
granaries and officers of the gabelles, and prohibited 
any other perfons from felling falt; from which time 
the whole commerce of falt for the inland confamp- 
tion continued wholly in the king’s hands, every grain 
thereof being fold and diftributed by his farmers and 
officers created for the purpofe.—This very odious and 
oppreflive tax has lately been abolifhed by the National 
Affembly. , 

GALBII, (ane. geog.}, a town of Latium, midway 
almoft between Rome and Prenefte to the eatt, often 
mentioned in the hiftory of arquin the Proud. Cinc- 
tus Gabinus denoted a particular way of tucking the 
gown, by drawing it forwards on the breaft, and tying 
it into a knot; as the people of Gabii did at a folema. 
facrifice, on the fudden attack of an enemy, in order 
to be fitter for ation. In this manner the conful ufed. 
to declare war, to facrifice, and burn the fpoils of the 
enemy; and then he was faid to be precinéus. The 
place now extin. 

GABINIAN  vaws, in Roman antiquities; laws 
inflituted upon feveral occafions by perfons of the name 
of Gabinius. The firft was the Gadinia lex de Comitiis, by 
A. Gabinius the tribune, in the year of Rome 614. It 
required that in the public aflemblies. for eleing ma- 
giltrates, the votes fhould be given by tablets, and not 
vivd voce.—Another de Comitiis, which made it a-ca- 
pital punifhment to convene any clandettine affembly, 
agreeable to the old Jaw of the 12 tables. — Another de 
Militia, by A. Gabinius the tribune, year of Rome 
685. It granted Pompey the power of carrying on. 
the war againit the pirates during three years, and of 
obliging all kings, governors, and ftates, to f{upply 
him with all the neceflari& he wanted,, over all the Me- 
diterranean fea, and in the maritime provinces as far as. 
400 fladia from the fea.—Another de Ufurd by Aul,. 
Gabinius the tribune, year of Rome 685.: It ordain- 
ed that no action fhould be granted for the recovery of 
any moacy borrowed upon {mall interef to be lent upon 
larger. ‘his was an ufual praétice at Rome, which, 
obtained the name of ver/uram facere-—Another againtt 
fornication. 

GABIONS, in fortification, bafkets made of ozier- 
twigs, of a cylindrical form, fix feet high. and four 
wide ; which, being filled with earth, ferve as a thel- 
ter from the enemy’s fire. 

GABLE, or Gaszz-End, . of a houfe (from gava/,, 

Velfh), is the upright triangular end from. the cornice 
or eaves to the top of the houfe. 

GABRES, or Gavrss, a religious {e& in Perfia: 
and India ; called alfo Gebres, Guebres, Gevres, Gaurty 
&e. See Mac1, 

The ‘Turks call: the Chriftians Gadres, q: d. infidels, 
or people of a falfe religion ;. or rather, as Leunclaviua. 
obierves, heathens or gentiles: the word Gadre, among: 
the Turks, having the fame fignification as pagan ov. 
infidel among the Chriftians, and denoting any thing: 
not Mahometan. 

In Perfia the word has a. more peculiar fignification +. 
wherein it. is applied to a fect difperfed through the 
country, and faid to be the remains of the ancient Per« 
fians or followers of Zoroafter, being worthippers of 
fire. They have a fuburb at I{pahan, which is called. 
Gaurabad, or “ the town of the Gaurs,” where they 
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Gabriel are employed in the meaneft and vileft drudgery: fome 
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of them are difperfed through other parts of Perfia ; 
but they principally abound in Kerman, the mot bar- 
ren province in the whole country, where the Maho- 
metans allow them liberty and the exercife of their re- 
ligion. Several of them fled many ages ago into India, 
and fettled about Surat, where their polterity remain 
to this day. There is alfo a colony of them at Bom- 
bay. They are a poor, ignorant, inoffenfive people, 
extremely fuperflitious, and zealous for their rites, ri- 
gorous in their morals, and honeft in their dealings. 
They profefs to believe a refurreGion and a future 
jodgment, aud to worfhip only one God. And though 
they perform their worfhip before fire, and direct their 
devotion towards the rifing fun, for which they have 
an extraordinary veneration, yet they ftrenuoufly main- 
tain that they worfhip neither; but that thefe are the 
moit expreffive fymbols of the Deity, and that for this 
reafon they turn towards them in their devotional fer- 
vices. — However, fome have fuppofed, that thefe are 
Perfians converted to Chriftianity, who, being after- 
wards left to themfelves, mingled their ancient fuper- 
ftitions with the truths and pra€tices-of Chrittianity, 
and fo formed for themfelves a religion apart : and they 
allege, that throughout the whole of their fyftem of 
dogtrine and practice, we may difcern the marks and 
traces of Chrritianity, though grievoufly defaced ; the 
annunciation, the magi, the maffacre of the infants, 
our Saviour’s miracles, his perfecutions, afcenfion, &c. 

GABRIEL, the name of one of the principal an- 
gels in heaven. It fignities the /lrength of God. There 
are a few events, in which this exalted being was con- 
cerned, recorded in feripture. He was fent to the 
prophet Daniel, to explain to him the vilion of the ram 
and goat, and the myitery of the feventy weeks, which 
had been revealed to him. He was fent to Zecharias, 
to declare to him the future birth of John the Baptitt. 
Six months after, he was fent to Nazareth to the Virgin 
Mary, to warn her of the birth of Jefus Chriit. 

The Orientaliits add feveral particulars to what the 
feriptures inform us concerning the angel Gabriel. The 
Mahometans call him the faithful /pirit ; and the Per- 
fians, by way of metaphor, the peacock of heaven. We 
read, in the fecond chapter of the Koran, that who/o- 
ever 1s an enemy to Gabriel foall be confounded. Vt was 
Gabriel, they believe, who brought to Mahomet their 
falfe prophet the revelations whch he publithed; and 
it was he who conducted him to heaven mounted upon 
the animal Borak. 

GABRIELITES, in ecclefiaftical hiftory, a fe& 
of anabaptilts that appeared in Pomerania in 1530. 
‘Fhey derive their name from Gabriel Scherling ; who, 
after having been for fome time tolerated in that coun- 
try, was obliged to remove, and died in Poland. 

GAD (anc. geog.), a diltri€& of the Transjordan 
Paleitine, fituated between Gilead and the kingdom of 
Bashan to the north, and the kingdom of the Amor- 
rhites to the fouth; having the Jordan tothe weft, and 
bounded by various. people on the eait; fo:called from 
a tribe of that name. 

Gap, among miners, a {mall punch of iron, with a 
long wooden handle, ufed to break up the ore. 

One of the miners holds this in his hand, dire@ting 
the point to a proper place, while the other drives it 
into the vein, by itriking it with a fledge-hammer. 
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Gav-Bee, or Gad-Fly. See Ozstaus. 

GADARA (anc. geog.), a town of the Perxa, or 
Transjordan, in the Decapolis, a very ftrong place, 
Reftored by Pompey after its demolition by the Jews 
(Jofephus). After Herod’s death it was joined to 
the province of Syria by Auguttus. 

GADARENORUM Acer (anc. geog. ), the coun- 
try of the Gadarenes, called by Matthew the country 
of the Gergefens, becaufe it was a diftri@ chat lay be- 
tween Gadara and Gergefa, otherwife called Gera/a, 
both which lay within the Decapolis on the other fide 
Jordan. 

GADES, or Ganpira (anc. geog.), a {mall ifland 
in the Atlantic, on the Qpanifh coaft, 25 miles from 
the Columns of Hercules. It was fometimes call- 
ed Tarteffus and Erythia according to Pliny. Geryon, 
whom Hercules killed, fixed his refidence there. Her- 
cules, furnamed Gaditanus, had there a celebrated 
temple in which all his labours were engraved with ex- 
cellent workmanfhip. The inhabitants are called Ga- 
ditani. 

GADUS, in ichthyology, a genus of fithes belong- 
ing to the order of jugulares. ‘The head is fmooth ; 
there are feven cylindrical rays in the branchioftege 
membrane ; the body is oblong, with deciduous fcales; 
the whole fins are covered with the common {kin of the 
fifh ; the rays of the back-fins are blunt, and thofe of 
the breait are fharp. There are r7 fpecies, principally 
diftinguifhed by their cirri and the number of back- 
fins. The mott remarkable are, 

1. The morhua, of COMMON COD, is cinereous on 
the back and lides, and commonly {potted with yellow; 
the belly is white; but they vary much, not only in 
colour, but in fhape, particularly that of the head. The 
fide-line is white, and broad, and ftraight, till it reaches 
oppotite the vent, when it bends towards the tail. Cod- 
lings are often taken of a yellow, orange, and even red 
colour, while they remain among the rocks; but on. 
changing their place afflume the colour of other cod-fihh. 
The jaws are of an equal length, and at the end of the 


lower is a {mall beard; the teeth are difpofed. in the: 


palate as well asin the jaws. 

The cod is found only in the northern parts: of the 
world; it is, as Rondeletius calls it, an ocean: fifh, and 
never met with in the Mediterranean Sea. — It affeéts 
cold climates, and feems confined between the latitudes 
66° and 50°; what are caught north and fouth of thofe 
degrees being either few in quantity or bad in quality. 
The Greenland fifh are f{mail,, and. emaciated through 
want of food ; being very voracious, and having in thole 
feas a fcarcity of provilion: This locality of fituation 
is common to many other fpecies of this genus, molt 
of them being inhabitants of the cold feas, or fuch as 
lie within regions that can juft claim the title of zem- 
perate. ‘There are neverthelefs certain fpecies found. 
near the Canary Iflands, called chernay, of which we 
know no more than the name ; but which, according 
to Captain Glafs, are better talted than the Newfound- 
land kind. 

The great rendezvous of the cod-fith is on the banks 
of Newfoundland, and the other fand-banks that lie 
off the coalts. of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and New 
England. ‘They prefer thofe fituations, by reafon of 


the quantity of worms produced in thofe fandy bot- 
toms, which’ tempt them to refort there for food; but 
anothey 
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they return to {pawn : there they depofite their roes in 
full fecurity ; but want of food forces them, as foon as 
the firft more fouthern feas are open, to repair thither 
for fubfiftence. Few are taken north of Iceland, but on 
the fouth and weft coafte they abound: they are again 
found to {warm on the coafts of Norway, in the Bal- 
tic, off the Orkney and the Weflern Ifles; after 
which their numbers decreafe, in proportion as they 
advance towards the fouth, when they feem quite to 
ceafe before they reach the mouth of the Straits of Gi- 
braltar. 

Before the difcovery of Newfoundland, the greater 
fifheries of cod were on the feas of Iceland, and off our 
Weftern Ifles, which were the grand refort of thips 
from all the commercial nations; but it feems that the 
greateft plenty was met with near Iceland. The Eng- 
lith reforted thither before the year 1415: for we find 
that Henry V. was difpofed to give the king of Den- 
mark fatisfaGtion for certain irregularities committed on 
thofe feas by his fubje&ts. Inthe reign of Edward lV. 
the Englifh were excluded from the tifhery by treaty ; 
and forbidden to refort there under pain of forfeiture of 
life and goods. Notwithftanding this, that monarch 
afterwards gave licence to a fhip of Hull to fail to Ice- 
land, and there relade fifth and other goods, without 
regard to any reftri¢tions to the contrary. The right 
of the Englifh in latter times was far from being con- 
‘firmed: for we find queen Elizabeth condefcending to 
afk permiffion to fifth in thofe feas from Chriftian IV. 
of Denmark; yet afterwards fhe fo far repented her 
requeft, as to inftruct her ambafladors at that court to 
infift on the right of a free and univerfal fifhery. . In 
the reign of her fucceffor, however, they had not fewer 
than 150 fhips employed in the Iceland fifhery ; which 
indulgence might arife from the marriage of James with 
a princefs of Denmark. But the Spanifh, the French, 
and the Bretons, had much the advantage of the Eng- 
lifh in all fifheries at the beginning, as appears by the 
ftate of that in the feas of Newfoundland in the year 
1578, when the number of fhips belonging to each na- 
tion ftood thus: 

Spaniards, 100, befides 20 or 30 that came from 
Bifcay to take whale for train, being about five or 
fix thoufand tons. 

Portuguefe 50, or three thoufand tons. 

French and Bretons 150, or feven thoufand tons. 

Englifh, from 30 to 50. 

The increafe of fhipping that refort to thofe fertile 
banks is now unfpeakable. Britain now enjoys the 
greateft fhare; which ought to be efteemed our chiefeft 
treafure, as it brings wealth to individuals, and ftrength 
to the ftate. See Fisuery. 

All this immenfe fifhery is carried on by the hook 
and line only. We have been informed that they fith 
from the depth of 16 to 60 fathoms, according to the 
inequality of the bank, which is reprefented as a vatt 
mountain, under water, above 500 miles long, and near 
300 broad; and that feamen know when they approach 
it by the great {well of the feas and the thick mitts 
that impend over it. ‘The bait is herring, a {mall fifh 
called a capelin, a fhell-fith called clams, and bits of 
fea-fowl; and with thefe are caught fifth fufficient to 
- find employ for near 15,0co Britifh feamen, and to af- 
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ford fubfiftence to a much more numerous body of peo- 
ple at home, who are engaged in the various manufac- 
tures which fo vaft a fifhery demands. 

The food of the cod is either fmall fith, worms, te- 
ftaceous or cruftaceous animals, fuch as crabs, large 
whelks, &c.; and their digeftion is fo powerful as to 
diffolve the greateft part of the fhells they fwallow. 
They are very voracious, and catch at any fmall body 
they perceive moved by the water, even ftones and 
pebbles, which are often found in their ftomachs. 

Fifhermen are well acquainted with the ufe of the'air- 
bladder or found of the cod; and are very dexterous in 
perforating this part of a live fith with a needle, in or- 
der to difengage the inclofed air; for without this o- 
peration it could not be kept under water in the well- 
boats, and brought frefh to market. The founds of 
the cod falted is a delicacy often brought from New- 
foundland. Ifinglafs is alfo made of this part by the 
Iceland fifhermen: a procefs which deferves the atten- 
tion of the natives of the north of Scotland, where thefe 
fifh are plentiful. It is given under the article Ica- 
THYOCOLLA. ; 

Providence hath kindly ordained, that this fith, fo 
ufeful to mankind, fhould be fo very prolific as to fup- 
ply more than the deficiences of the multitudes annuai- 
ly taken. Leuwenhoeck counted 9,384,000 eggs ina. 
cod-fifh of a middling fize; a number, fure, that will 
bafile all the efforts of man, or the voracity of the in- 
habitants of the ocean, to exterminate, and which wiil: 
fecure to all ages an inexhauttible fupply of grateful 
provifion. 

In our feas they begin to fpawn in January, and de- 
pofite their eggs in rough ground among rocks. Some 
continue in roe till the beginning of April... The cod- 
fifh in general recover quicker after fpawning than any 
other fifh ; therefore it is common to take fome good 
ones all the fummer. When they are out of feafon, 
they are thin-tailed and loufy ; and the lice chiefly fix 
themfelves on the infide of their mouths. 

The fifth of a middling fize are moft efteemed for 
the table; and are chofen by their plumpnefs and - 
roundnefs, efpecially near the tail, by the depth of the 
fulcus or pit behind the head, and by the regular un- 
dulated appearance of the fides, as if they were ribbed. 
The glutinous parts about the head lofe their delicate 
flavour after it has been 24 hours out of the water, even 
in winter, when thefe and other fith of this genus are 
in highelt feafon. 

One mentioned by Mr Pennant as the largeft that he 
ever heard of taken on our coafts, weighed 78 pounds: 
the length was five feet eight inches, and the girth 
round the fhoulders five feet. It was taken at Scar- 
borough in 1755, and was fold for one fhilling. But 
the general weight of thefe fifh in the Yorkthire feas, 
he fays, is from 14 to 40 pounds. This fpecies is 
fhort in proportion to its bulk, the belly being very 
large and prominent. 

2. The egefinus, or nappock, has a long body ; 
the upper part of a dufky brown colour, and the belly 
and lower part of the fides filvery: On the back are 
three fins refembling. thofe of the common cod-fith ; 
the lateral line ig black ; and the tail is forked: The 
head flopes down to the nofe ; on the chin isa fhort 
beard; and on each fide beyond the gills is a large | 
black {pot. Superftition affigns this mark to the im- 
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preffion St Peter left with his finger and thumb when 
he took the tribute out of the mouth of a fith of this 
fpecies, which has been continued to the whole race of 
haddocks ever fince that miracle. Large haddocks 
begin to be in roe in the middle of November, and 
continue fo till the end of January; from that time 
till bay they are very thin-tailed, and much out of 
feafon. In May they begin to recover ; and fome of 
the middling: fized fith are then very good, and continue 
improving till the time of their greateft perfeétion, The 
{mall ones are extremely good from May till February, 
and fome even in February, March, and April, viz. 
thofe which are not old enough to breed. 

The fifhermen affert, that in rough weather had- 
docks fink down into the fand and ooze in the bottom 
of the fea, and thelter themfelves there till the ftorm is 
over; becaufe in ftormy weather they take none, and 
thofe that are taken immediately after a florm are co- 
vered with mud on their backs. 

In fummer they live on young herrings and other 
fmall ffh; in winter on the ftone-coated worms *, 
which the fifhermen call Saddock-meat. 

The grand fhoal of haddocks comes periodically on 
the York{hire coafts. It is remarkable that they ap- 
pearedin 1766 on the roth of December, and exactly 
on the fame day in 1767: thefe fhoals extended from 
the fhore near three miles in breadth, and in length 
from Flamborough head to Tinmouth-caftle, and per- 
haps much farther northwards. An idea may be given 
of their numbers by the following fat: Three fifher- 
men, within the diltance of a mile from Scarborough 
harbour, frequently loaded their coble er boat with 
them twice a-day, taking each time about a ton of fifh: 
when they put down their lines beyond the diftance of 
three miles from the fhore, they caught nothing but 
dog. fifth, which fhows how exa¢tly thefe fith keep their 
limits. The beft, haddocks were’ fold from eightpence 
to a fhilling per feore; and the poor had the {maller 
fort at a penny and fometimes a halfpenny fer fcore. 

The large haddocks quit the coaft as foon as they 
go out of feafon, and leave behind great plenty of {mall 
ones. It is faid that the large ones vilit the coafts of 
Hamburgh and Jutland in the fummer. It ts no lefs 
remarkable than providential, that all kinds of fifh (ex- 
cept: mackrel) which frequent the Yorkshire coaft, ap- 
proach the fhore, and as it were offer themfelves to us, 
generally remaining there as long as they are in high 
feafon, and retire from us when they become unfit for 
ufe. It is the commonett fpecies in the London mar- 
kets. They do not grow to a. great bulk, one of 14 
pounds being of an uncommon fize, but thofe are ex- 
tremely coarfe; the beit for the table weighing from 
two to three pounds. 

3. The barbatus, or pout, never grows to a large 
fize, feldom exceeding a foot in length. It is diftin- 
guifhed from all others by its great depth; one of the 
fize above mentioned being near four inches deep in 
the broadeft part. The back is very much arched, and 
carinated; the colour of the fins and tail are black: at 
the bottom of the pectoral fins is-a black fpot. The 
lateral line is white, broad, and crooked. The tail is 
even at the end, and of a dufky colour. The colour 
ef the body is white; but more obfcure on the back 
than the belly, and tinged with yellow.—lIt is called at 
Scarborough a leg, and is.a.very delicate. fifh. 
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4. The Minuius, or poor, is the fmalleft fpecies yet Gadus, 


difcovered, being little more than fix inches leng. On 
the chin isa fmall beard: the eyes are covered with a 
loofe membrane: on the gill-covers and the jaws there 
are on each fide nine punctures. The colour on the 
back-is a light brown ; on the belly a dirty white. It 
is taken near Marfeilles, and fometimes in fuch quanti- 
ties as to become a nuifance; for no other kinds of fifth 
are taken during their feafon. It is efteemed good, 
but incapable of being falted or dried. Belon fays, 
that when it is dried in the fun, it grows as hard as 
horn. We owe the difcovery of this kind in our feas 
to the Reverend Mr Jago. 

5. The carbonarius, or. COAL-FISH, is of a more 
elegant form than the cod-fifh: they generally grow to 
the length of two feet and an halt, and weigh about 
28 or 30 pounds at moft. The head is fmall; the un- 
der jaw alittle longer than the upper: Whe tail is 
broadand forked. Theyvary in colour: Some have their 


back, nofe, dorfal fins, and tail, of a deep black; the 


- gill-covers, filver and black ; the ventral and anal fins, 


and the belly, white: Others are dufky, others 
brown; but, in all, the lateral line is ftraight*and 
white, and the lower part of the ventral and anal fins 
white. ‘This. fifh takes its name from the black-colour 
that it fometimes aflumes. Belon calls it the colfi/ch, 
imagining that it was fo named by the Englifh, from 
its producing the Ichthyocolla; but Gefner gives the 
true etymology. ‘Thefe ffh are common on moft of 
our rocky and deep coats, but particularly thofe of 
the north of Great Britain. They fwarm about the 
Orkneys, where the fry are the great fupport of the 
poor. The young begin to appear on the Yorkhire- 
coaft the beginning of July in vaft fhoals, and are at that’ 
time about an inch and an half long. In Auguft they 
are from three to five inches in length, and are ta- 
ken in great numbers with the angling rod: they are 
then elteemed a very delicate fifh; but grow fo coarfe 
when they are a year old, that few people will eat 
them. Fith of that age are from 8 to 15 inches long, 
and begin to have a little blacknefs near the gills and 
on the back, and the blacknefs increafes as they grow’ 
older. 

The fry is known by different names in different’ 
places: they are called at Scarborough: parrs ; and? 
when a year old, Jillets. About 20 years ago fuch a: 
glut of parrs vifited that part, that for feveral weeks it 
was impoffible to dip a pail into the fea without taking: 
fome. 

Though this fith is fo little efteemed wher frefh, yet: 
it is falted and dried for fale. 

6. The pollachius, or pottack, has the under jaw 
longer than the upper; the head and body rifes pretty 
high, as far as the firft dorfal fin. The fide line is in- 
curvated, rifing towards the middle of the back, then: 
finking and running ftraight to the tail; it is broad, 
and of a brown colour. ‘The colour of. the back is: 
dufky, fometimes inclining to green: the fides be- 
neath the lateral line are marked with lines of yellow; 
and the belly is white.—T his ffh is common on many: 
of our rocky coafts: during fummer they are feen in 
great fhoals frolicking on the furface of the water, and: 
flinging themfelves into a thoufand forms. They are 


at that time fo wanton as to bite at any thing that ap- 
pears on the top of the waves, and. are often taken: 
with: 
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with a goofe-feather fixed to the hook. They are very 
ftrong, being obferved to keep their ftation at the 
feet of the rocks in the moft turbulent and rapid fea. 
They are a good eating fith, They do not grow to 
a very large fize; at leaft the biggeit feldom exeeed 
fix or feven pounds: but fome have been taken in the 
fea near Scarborough, which they frequent during 
winter, that weighed near 28 pounds. They are there 
called /eeis. 

7. The merlangus, or wurrinG, is a fith of an ele- 
gant make: the upper jaw is the longeft; the eyes are 
large, the nofe is {harp ; the teeth of the upper jaw 
are long, and appear above the lower whea clofed. 
The colour of the head and back is a pale brown; the 
lateral line white, and crooked; the belly and fides are 
filvery, the laft freaked lengthwife with yeliow. 

‘Thefe fith appear in vaft fhoals in our feas in the 
fpring, keeping at the diflance of about half a mile to 

‘that of three from the fhore. They are caught ia vait 
numbers by the line, and afford excellent divertion. 
‘They are the moft delicate, as well as the moft whole- 
fome, of any of the genus: but they do not grew to 
a large fize, the biggeft not exceeding 20 inches; and 
even that is very uncommon, the ufual length being } 
or 12; though, it is faid, that whitings from 4 to § 
pounds in weight have been taken in the deep water at 
the edge of the Dogger- Bank. 

8. The merlucius, or HAKE, is found in vait abun- 
dance on many of our coafts, and of thofe of Ireland. 
‘There was formerly a vait ftationary fifhery of hake on 
the Nymph Bank off the coaft of Waterford, immenfe 
quantities appearing there twice a-year; the firit thoal 
coming in June, during the mackrel-feafon ; the other 
in September, at the beginning of the herring-feafon, 
probably in purfuit of thofe fifh: it was no unufual 
thing for fix men with hooks and lines to take a thou- 
fand hake in one night, befides a confiderable quantity 
of other fifh, ‘Thefe were falted and fent toe Spain, 
particularly to Bilboa. We are at this time uninform- 
ed of the flate of this fifhery; but find that Mr 
Smith, who wrote the hiftory of the county of Wa- 
terford, complains even in his time (1746) of its de- 
cline. Many of the gregarious fifh are fubje& to 
change their fituations, and defert their haunts for 
numbers of years, and then return again. Mr Smith 
inftances the lofs of the haddock on the Waterford 
fhores, where they ufed to fwarm; and we can bring 
the capricioufnefs of the herrings, which fo frequently 
quit their ftations, as another example.— Sometimes 
the irregular migration of fifh is owing to their being 
followed and haraffed by an unufual number of fith of 
prey, fuch as the fhark kind; fometimes to deficiency 
of the {maller fifth, which ferved them as food; and 
laftly, in many places to the cuftom of trawling, which 
not only demolifhes a quantity of their fpawn, which 
is depofited in the fand, but alfo deftroys or drives in- 
to deeper waters numberlefs worms and infects, the 
repaft of many fifh.—The hake is in England efteem- 
ed a very coarfe fith, and is feldom admitted to table 
either frefh or falted.3When cured, it is known by the 
name of Poor Fohn. 'Thefe fith are from a foot and an 
half to near twice that length: they are of a flender 
make, of a pale afh-colour on their backs, and of a 
dirty white on their bellies. 

yo. The molva, or L1nG, is ufually from three to 
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four feet long, but have been heard of feven feet long. 
The body is very flender; the head flat: the upper 
jaw is the longeft ; the teeth in that jaw are fmall and 
very numerous; in the lower, few, flender, and fharp: 
on the chin is a {mall beard. They vary in colour, 
fome bzing of an olive hue on the fides and back, others 
cinereous ; the belly white. The ventral fins are white: 
the dorfal and anal edged with white. The tail is 
marked near the end with a tranfverfe black bar, and 
tipt with white. The ling takes its Englith name 
from its length, being corrupted from the word Jong. 
It abounds about the Scilly Lfles, on the coaft of Sear- 
borough, and thofe of Scotland and Ireland, and forms 
a confiderable arzicle of commerce. ‘his branch of 
trade was confiderable fo long ago as the reign of Ed- 
ward III. an act for regulating the price of lob, Jing, 
and cod, being made in his 31ft year. Inthe York- 
thire feas they are in perfection from the beginning of 
February to the begiuning of May, and fome till 
the end of that month. In June they f{pawa, de- 
pfiting their eggs in the foft oozy ground of the 
mouth’ of the Tees: at that time the males feparate 
from the females, and refort to fome rocky ground 
near Flamborough-head, where the &fhermen take 
great numbers without ever finding any of the female 
or roe’d filh among them. While a ling is in feafon ite 
liver is very white, and abounds with a fine-fAlavoured 
oil ; but as foon as the fith goes out of feafon, the fi- 
ver becomes red as that of a bullock, ‘and affords no 
oil, ‘The fame happens to the cod and other fith in a 
certain degree, but not fo remarkably as in the ling. 
When the fifh is in perfeGtion, a very large quantity of 
oil may be melted out of the liver by a flow fire; but 
if a viclent fudden heat be ufed for that purpofe, they 
yield very little. The oil, which nature hoards up in 
the cellular membranes of the fifhes, returns into their 
blood, and fupports them in the engendering feafon, 
when_they purfue the bufinefs of generation with fo 
much eagernefs as to negle¢t their food. Vat quantities 
of ling are falted for exportation as well as for home- 
confumption. When it is cut or fplit for curing, it 
muft meafure 26 inches or upwards from the fhoulder 
to the tail: if lefs than that, it is not reckoned a fize- 
able fifh, and confequently not intitled to the bounty 
on exportation; fuch are called drizz/es, and are in 
feafon all fummer. 

11. The dota, or stixsot, in its body has fome 
refemblance to that of an eel, only fhorter and thicker; 
and its motions alfo refemble thofe of that fith: they 
are befides very fmooth, flippery, and flimy. The head 
is very ugly, being flat, and fhaped like that of a toad: 
the teeth are very {mall, but numerous. On the. end 
of the nofe are two {mall beards ; on the chin another. 
The colour varies; fome are dufky, others are of a 
dirty green, {potted with black, and oftentimes with 
yellow ; and the belly in fome is white; but the real 
colours are frequently concealed by the flime. This 
fifh abounds in the lake of Geneva, where it is called 
fota ; and it is alfo met with in the Lago Magiore and 
Lugano. In Britain it is found in the Trent ; but ia 
greater plenty in the river Witham, and in the great 
eaft fen in Lincolnfhire. It is a very delicate fifth for 
the table, though of a difgufting appearance when a- 
live. It is very voracious, and preys on the fry and 
leffer fifh. It does not often take a bait, but is gene- 
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ue rally eaught in weels. The largeft taken in our waters 
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weigh between two and three pounds, but abroad they 
are fometimes found of double that weight. 


12. The inufela, or FIVE-BEARDED CoD, very much. 


refemblesithe former. The beards on the upper jaw are 
four, viz. two at the very end of the nole, and two a little 
above them; on the end of the lower jaw is a fingle one. 
The fith are of a deep olive brown, their belly whitith. 
They grow to the famefize as the former. —The Cor- 
‘nifh fifhermen are faid to whiftle, and make ufe of the 
words bod, bod, vean, when they are defirous of taking 
‘this fifh, as if by that they facilitated the capture. In 
the fame manner the Sicilian fifhermen repeat their ma- 
maffu di pajanu, &c. when they are in purfuit of the 
‘{word-fifh. 

13. The rors, or, as it is called in the Shetlands, 
‘tufe and brifmaek, isa northern fifh; and as yet undif- 
‘covered lower than about the Orkneys, and even there 
it is rather f{earce. In the feas about Shetland, it 
‘{warms, and forms (barrelled or dried) a confiderable 
articlé of commerce. The length is about 20 inches, 
the greateft depth four and a half. ‘The head is {mall ; 
the upper jaw-a little longer than the lower ; both jaws 
furnifhed with multitudes of {mall teeth: on the chin 
is a {mall fingle beard: from the head to the dorfal fin 
is a deep furrow. The colour of the head is dufky : 
the back and fides yellow; belly white; edges of the 
‘dorfal, anal, and caudal fins, white ; the other parts 
“dufky; the peCtoral-fins brown. 

GAELIC Lancuace. See Hicuranps, 

GETULIA, (anc. geog.), a country of Africa, 
lying to the fouth of Mauritania, called Getulia Pro- 
pria, and Vetus. Gaetuli, the people, were diftinguifh- 
ed by different. epithets ; as Nigri, Autololes, Dare, and 

Baniurea, (Pliny). The Getuli were among the firtt 
inhabitants.of Africa; arough, unpolifhed people, li- 
wing on venifon and the fpontaneous productions of the 
earth ; a roving wandering people, who took up with 
the firft place in which night furprized them, (Salluft. ); 

GAFF, a fort of boom or pole, frequently ufed in 
{mall fhips, to extend the upper edge of the mizen ; 
‘and always employed for the fame purpofe on thofe 

fails whofe foremoft edges are joined to the maft by 
hoops or lacings, and which are ufually extended by a 
‘boom below. 
‘brigs, and {chooners. 

GAFFAREL (James), a French divine, and very 
Yearned writer, born about 1601. He acquired great 
‘fkill in the oriental and feveral other languages ; and 
was particularly verfant in the cabbaliftic and occult 
fciences, which he learned, expofed, and refuted. Car- 
dinal Richelieu made choice of him for his library- 
keeper, and fent him into Italy to colleé& the beft ma- 
nufcripts and books. He publithed a book, intitled Cu- 
riofites Innouies, i. eo Unheard-of Curiofities. It is 
faid the cardinal defigned to employ him in his grand 
projet for the re-union of religions. He died in 
1681, aged 80. He had been labouring for many 
years, and had almoft finifhed, a hiftory of the fubter- 
ranean world; containing aa account of the caves, 
grottoes, vaults, catacombs, and mines, he’ had met 
with in 30 years travels. ° 

GAGATES, or Jer. See Jer. 

GAGE, in our ancient cultoms, fignifies a pledge 
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or pawa, given by way of fecurity. The word is only Gage, 


Such are the main-fails of all floops, — 
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properly ufed in {peaking of moveables; for immove- 
ables, Sypotheca is ufed, 

If the gage perifh, the perfon who received it is 
not to anfwer for it, but only for extreme negli- 
gence, &c. 

Gace is alfo ufed for ‘a challenge to combat: See 
Carrer. In which fenfe, it was a pledge, which the 
accufer or challenger cait on the ground, and the other 
took up as accepting the challenge : it was ufually a 
glove, gauntlet, chaperoon, or the like. See Com- 
BAT, and Duvet. : 

Gacz is only now retained as a fubftantive. As a 
verb, the G is changed into W, and of gage is form- 
ed wage: as, to wage law, to wage deliverance, 
g. d. to give fecurity a thing fhall be delivered. See 
Wace. 

If a perfon who has diftrained be fued for not having 
delivered what he had taken by diftrefs, he fhould 
wage, or gage, or gager, deliverance; that is, put in 
furety that he will deliver them. 

Mort-Gacz, is that which is left in the hands of the 
proprietor, fo that he reaps the fruits thereof. 

In oppofition to vif-gage, where the fruits or reve= 
nues are reaped by the creditor, and reckoned on the 
foot of the debt, which diminifhes in proportion theres 
to. The fecond acquits or difcharges itfelf; the fir 
does not. 

Gaaz, in the fea-language. When one fhip is tea 
windward of another, fhe is faid to have the weather- 
gage of her. ‘They likewife call the number of feet that 
a veflel finks in the water, the fhip’s gage; this they 
find by driving a nail into a pike near the end, and 
putting it down befide the rudder till the nail catch 
hold under it ; then as. many feet as the pike is under 
water is the fhip’s gage. _ 

Gace, among letter-founders, a piece of box, or 
other hard wood, varioufly notched; the ufe of which 
is to adjuft the dimenfions, flopes, &c. of the different 
forts of letters. See Founpery. 

GAGE, in joinery, is an inftrument made to ftrike 
aline truly parallel to the ftraight fide of any board ov 
piece of ftuff. Its chief ufe is for gaging of tenons 
true, to fit into mortifés; and for gaging ftuff of an 
equal thicknefs. It is made of an oval piece of woods 
fitted upon a fquare ftick, to flide up and down ftiffly 
thereon, and with a tooth at the end of a fta%, to 
fcore, to ftrike a line upon the ftuff at any diftance, 
according to the diftance of the oval from it. 

Sliding Gace, a tool ufed by mathematical inftru- 
ment-makers for meafuring and fetting off diftances. 

Sea-Gacer, an inftrument invented by Dr Hales and 
Dr Defaguliers for finding the depth of the fea; the 
defcription whereof is this. AB (Plate CCV. fig. 1. 
n° 1.) isthe gage-bottle, in which is cemented the 
gage-tube Ff in the brafs capeat G. The upper end 
of tube F is hermetically fealed, and the open lower 
end f is immerfed in mercury, marked C, on which 
fwims a {mall thicknefs or furface of treacle. On the 
top of the bottle is ferewed a tube of brafs HG, pier- 
ced with feveral holes to admit the water into the 
bottle AB. The body K is a weight hanging by its 
fhank L, in a focket N, with a notch on one fide at 
m, in. which is fixed the catch / of the {pring S, and, 
3 U pafling 
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’ K, prevents its falling out when once hung on. On the 
top, in the upper part of the brafs tube at H, is fixed 
a large empty ball, or full-blown bladder I, which muft 
not be fo large, but that the weight K may be able to 
fink the whole under water. 

The inftrument thus conftru@ed is ufed in the fol- 
lowing manner. The weight K being hung on, the 
gage is let fall into deep water, and finks to the bot- 
tom: the focket N is fomewhat longer than the fhank 
LL; and therefore, after the weight K comes to the 
bottom, the gage will continue to defcend till the 
lower part of the focket fliikes againft the weight : 
this gives liberty to the catch to fly out of the hole L, 
and let go the weight K: when this is done, the ball 
er bladder I inftantly buoys up the gage to the top 
of the water. While the gage is under water, the wa- 
ter having free accefs to the treacle and mercury in the 
bottle, will by its preffure force it up into the tube 
¥F f, and the height to which it has been forced by the 
greateft preflure, viz. that at the bottom, will be fhown 
by the mark in the tube which the treacle leaves be- 
hind it, and which is the only ufe of the treacle. 
This fhows into what {pace the whole air in the tube 
Ff is compreffed ; and confequently the height or 
depth of the water which by its weight produced that 
compreffion, which is the thing required. 

If the gage-tube Ff be of glafs, a fcale might be 
drawn on. it with the point of a diamond, fhowing, 
by infpeCtion, what height the water ftands above the 
bottom. But the length of 10 inches is not fufficient 
for fathoming depths at fea, fince that, when all the 
air in fuch a length of tube is compreffed into half an 
inch, the depth of water is no more than 634 feet, 


which is pot half a quarter of a mile. 

If, to remedy this, we make ufe of a tube 50 inches 
long, which for ftrength may be a mufket-barrel, and 
fuppofe the air compreffed into an hundredth part of 
half an inch; then by faying, as 1 : 99 :: 400 : 39600 
inches, or 3300 feet ; even this is but little more than 


half a mile, or 2640 feet. But fince it is reafonable 
to fuppofe the cavities of the fea bear fome proportion 
to the mountainous parts of the land, fome of which 
are more than three miles above the earth’s furface ; 
therefore, to explore fuch great depths, the dotor 
contrived a new form for his fea-gage, or rather for 
the gage-tube in it, as follows. BCDF (iid. n° 2.) 
is a hollow metalliae globe communicating on the top 
with a long tube AB, whofe capacity is a ninth part 
of that globe. On the lower part at D, it has alfo a 
fhort tube DE, to ftand-in the mercury and treacle. 
‘The air contained in the compound gage-tube is com- 
prefled by the water as before; but the degree of com- 
preffion, or height to which the treacle has been for- 
ced, cannot there be feen through the tube; there- 
fore, to anfwer that end, a flender rod of metal or 
wood, with a knob on the top-of the tube AB, will 
receive the mark of the treacle, and fhow it when ta- 
ken out. | 

If the tube AB be so.inches long, and of fuch a 
bore that every inch in length fhould be a cubic inch 
of air, and the contents of the globe and tube toge- 
ther 500 cubic inches; then, when the air is com- 
preffed within an hundredth part.of the whole, it is 
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evident the treacle will not approach nearer than five 
inches of the top of the tube, which will agree to the 
depth of 3300 feet of water as above. 
depth will comprefs the air into half that fpace nearly, 
viz. 24 inches, which correfpond to 6600, whichis a 
mile and a quarter. Again, half that {pace, or 13 inch, 
will fhow double the former depth, viz. 13200 feet, or 
2% miles ; which is probably very nearly the greatett 
depth of the fea. 


. 


Bucket Sea-Gace; an inftrument contrived by Dr Fig. a. 


Hales, to find the different degrees of coolnefs and falt- 


nefs of the fea, at different depths: it confilts of a: 


common houfehold pail or bucket, with two heads. 


Thefe heads have eacha round hole in the middle,. - 
about four inches in diameter, covered with f{quare: 


valves opening upward; and that they may both open 
and fhut together, there is a {mall iron rod fixed to 
the upper part of the lower valve, and the other end to 
the lower fide of the upper valve. So that as the buc- 


ket defcends with its finking weight into the fea, both. 
the valves may open by the force of the water, which. 


by that means has a free paflage through the bucket, 
But when the bucket is drawn up, then both the valves 
fhut by the force of the water at the upper part of the 


bucket ; fo that the bucket is drawn up full of the 


loweft fea water to which it has defeended. 'Whenthe 
bucket is drawn up, the mercurial thermometer fixed 
in it is examined ; but great care muft be taken to ob- 


ferve the degree at which the mercury ftands, before: 


the lower part of the thermometer is taken out of the 
water in the bucket, left it be affected by the different 
temperature of the air. In order to keep the bucket 
in aright pofition, there are four cords fixed to it, 
reaching about three feet below it ; to which the fink- 
ing weight is fixed. The refult of feveral trials with 
this gage was, that when it was let down to different 
depths, from 360 feet to 5346 feet, in lat. 25. 13. N. 


and long. 25. 12. W. it was difcovered by the ther-. 


mometer, that the cold increafed gradually in propor- 
tion to the depths, till it defcended to 3900 feet, viz. 
near 3ths of a mile, whence the mercury in the ther-. 
mometer came up at §3°3 and though it was afterwards. 
funk to 5346 feet, z. ¢. a mile and 66 feet, it came up 
no lower: the warmth of the water upon the furface, 
and that of the air, was all that time 84°.. When the 
water in the bucket was become of the fame tempera- 
ture with that on the furface of the fea, equal quanti-. 
ties of both were weighed and tried by the hydrome- 


ter; that from below was found to be the heaviett,. 


and confequently the falteft. 

Dr Hales was probably led to the conftruCtion of 
this fea-gage from an inftrument inveated by Dr Hook, 
and defigned for the fame purpofe. This confilts of a 
fyuare wooden bucket C, whofe bottoms are fo con. 
trived, that as the weight A finks the iron B. to 
which the bucket C is faftened. by two handles D, D; 
on the end of which are the moveable bottoms or valves 
EE, and thereby draws down the bucket, the refift- 
ance of the water keeps up the bucket in.the pofture 
C, whereby the water, whillt the bucket is defcending, 
hath a: free paflage through it; whereas, as foon as the 
bucket is pulled upwards by the line F, the. refiftance 


of the water to that motion beats the bucket down-. 


wards, and keeps it in the pofture G, whereby the in- 


clude d: 


Twice this. 
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cluded water is kept from getting out, and the am- 
bient water kept from getting in. Phil. Tranf. Ne 9. 
p- 149. and N° 24. p. 447. or abr. vol. ii. p. 260. 

Aqueo-mercurial Gacr, is the name of an apparatus 
contrived by Dr Hales, and applied in various forms 


to the branches of trees, in order to determine the 


rig i 


force with which they imbibe moifture. Let er, 
be acylindric glafs, e. gr. of an inch diameter with- 
in, and eight inches long. Into this glafs is in- 
troduced the branch of a young thriving apple-tree 
b, about three feet long, with lateral branches; the 
diameter of the tranfverfe cut i being 3 of an 
inch. Having fitted the joint r to the tube at r, by 
folding a piece of fheep’s {kin round the ftem, it is ce- 
mented with a mixture of bees-wax and turpentine 
melted together, in fuch a proportion as to make a 
very fliff clammy pafte when cold, and over the cement 
folds of wet bladders are bound firmly with pack- 
thread. To the lower end ¢ of the large tube, a fmal- 
ler tube xe is cemented, being zbout 4 of an inch dia- 
meter, and 18 inches long, and in fubitance full } of 
an inch thick. Thefe tubes are cemented together at 
e with common hard brick-duft or powdered chalk ce- 
ment, and the joint is farther fecured with the cement 
of bees-wax and turpentine, over which a wet bladder 
is bound. ‘The apparatus being thus prepared, the 
branch is turned downwards, and the glafs tube up- 
wards, and then both tubes are filled with water; with 
the finger applied to the open end of the {mall tube, 
it is inverted and immerfed in the glafs ciftern x, full 
of mercury and water. In this fituation the lower end 
of the branch was immerfed fix inches in water, viz. 
from r toi; the water was imbibed by the branch at 
its tranfverfe cut i; and during its afcent into the fap- 
veffels of the branch, the mercury rofe in the tube ex 
from the ciftern x, fo that in half an hour it was rifen 
gi inches high, as far as z. The height of the mer- 
cury indicated, in fome meafure, the force with which 
the fap was imbibed, though not the whole force ;_ be- 
caufe, while the water was imbibed by the branch, its 
tranfverfe cut was covered with innumerable little he- 
mifpheres of air, and many air-bubbles iffued out of the 
fap-veffels, which partly filled the tube er, as the water 
was drawn out of it: and therefore, the height of the 
mercury could only be proportionable to the excefs of 
the quantity of water drawn off above the quantity of 
the air which iffied out of the wood. If the quantity 
of air iffuing from the wood had been equal to the 
quantity of water imbibed, it is plain that the mercu- 
ry could not rife at all, becaufe there would be no 
room for it in the tube: but if nine parts in twelve of 
the water be imbibed by the branch, and only three 
fuch parts of air iffue into the tube in the fame time, 
the mercury muft rife near fix inches, and fo propor- 
tionably in other cafes. Dr Hales obferved, that the 
mercury rofe higheft, in moft cafes, when the fun was 
clear and warm, and that it {ubfided three or four in- 
ches towards evening, but rofe again the next day as 
it grew warm, though feldom fo high as it firt. Dr 
Hales adapted the fize and fhape of the glafs apparatus 
to a great variety of branches of feveral fizes and of 
different kinds of trees, and repeated the experiment 
above defcribed, mutatis mutandis, in a variety of in- 
ftances, See his Vegetable Statics, vol. i. chap. ii. p. 
84, &c. 
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Tide-Gcr, is the name of an inftrument ufed for Gage: 
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determining the height of the tides by Mr Bayly, in 
the courfe of a voyage towards the fouth-pole, &c. in 
the Refolution and Adventure, in 1772, 1773, 1774 
and 1775. This inftrament confilts of a glafs tube, 
whofe internal diameter was feven-tenths of an inch, 
lafthed faft to a ten feet fir rod, divided into feet, inches, 
and quarters: this rod was faftened to a {trong poft 
fixed upright and firmin the water. At the lower end 
of the tube was an exceeding {mall aperture, through 
which the water was admitted. In confequence of 
this conftru@tion, the furface of the water in the tube 
was fo little affe@ed by the agitation of the fea, that 
its height was not altered one-tenth of an inch, when 
the {well of the fea was two feet; and Mr Bayly 
was certain, that with this inftrument he could dif- 
cern a difference. of one-tenth of an inch in the height 
of the tide. : 

Wind-Gace, an inftrument for meafuring the force 
of the wind upon any given furface. It was invented 
by Dr Linn, who gives the following defcription of it, 
Phil.. Tranf. Vol. LXV. 

This inftrument confifts of two glafs tubes AB, 
CD, of five or fix inches in length. Their bores, which 
are fo much the better for being equal, are about four- 


tenths of an inch ia diameter. ‘They are connected Fig. 4; 


together like a fiphon, by a fimall bent glafs-tube a 4, 
the bore of which is about one-tenth of an inch in 
diameter, On the upper end of the leg A B there is 
a tube of latten brafs, ‘which is kneed, or bent per- 
pendicularly outwards, and has its mouth open to- 
wards F. On the other leg CD, is a cover with a 
round hole G in the upper part of it, two-tenths of an 
inch in diameter. This cover and the kneed tube are 
conneéted together by a flip of brafs ed, which not 
only gives ftrength to the whole inftrument, but alfo 
ferves to hold the feale HI. ‘The kneed tube and co- 
ver, are fixed on with hard cement or fealing wax. 
To the fame tube is foldered a piece of brafs e, with 
a round hole in it to receive the fteel fpindle KL ; and 
at f there is juft fuch another piece of brafs foldered to 
the brafs-hoop gh, which furrounds both legs of the 
inftrument. ‘There is a fmall fhoulder on the fpindle 
at f, upon which the inflrument refts, and a fmall nut 
at i, to prevent it from being blown off the fpindle by 
the wind. The whole inftrument is eafily turned round 
upon the-{pindle by the wind, fo as always to prefent 
the mouth of the kneed tube towards it. The end of 
the fpindle has a fcrew on it; by which it may be 
{crewed into the top of a poft or a ftand made on pur- 
pofe. It has alfo a hole at L, to admit a {mall lever 
for fcrewing it into wood with more readinefs and fa- 
cility. A thin plate of brafs kis foldered to the kneed 
tube, about half an inch above the round hole G, fo as 
to prevent rain from falling into it. There is likewife 
a crooked tube A B (fig. 5.) to be put occafionally 
upon the mouth of the kneed tube F, in order to pre- 
vent rain from being blown into the mouth of the 
wind-gage when it is left out all night, or expofed in 
the time of rain. 

The force or momentum of the wind may be afcer- 
tained by the affiftance of this inftrument, by filling 
the tubes half full of water, and pufhing the fealea 
little up or down, till the o of the fcale, when the in- 
firument is held up perpendicularly, be on a line with 
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the furface of the water in both legs of the wind- 
gage. The inftrument being thus adjufted, hold it up. 
perpendicularly, and turning the mouth of the kneed 
tube towards the wind, obferve how much the water 
is deprefled by it in the one leg, and raifed in the o- 
ther. The fum of the two is the height of a columa 
of water, which the wind is capable of fultaining at 
that time ; and every body that is oppofed to that 
wind will be -prefled upon by a force equal to the 
weight of a column of water, having its bafe equal to 
the altitude of the column of water fuftained by the 
wind in the wind-gage. Hence the force of the wind 
upon any body where the furface oppofed to it is 
known, may be eafily found; and a ready comparifon 
may be made betwixt the {trength of one gale of wind 
and that of another, 

The force of the wind may be likewife meafured 
with this inftrument, by filling it until the water runs 
out at the hole G. For if we then hold it up to the 
wind as before, a quantity of water will be blown out ; 
and if both legs of the infirument are of the fame 
bore, the height of the column fuflained will be equal 
to double the column of water in either leg, or the fum 
ef what is wanting in both legs. But if the legs are 
of unequal bores, neither of thefe will give the true 
height of the column of water which the wind futtain- 
ed. But the true height may be obtained by the fol- 
lowing formule. 

Suppofe that after a gale of wind which had blown 
the water from A to B (fig. 6.), forcing it at the fame 
time through the other tube out at E, the furface of 
the water fhould be found ftanding at fome level D G, 
and it were required to know what was the height of 
the column EF or A B, which the wind fuftained, 
In order to obtain this, it is only neceffary to find the 
height of the columns D B or GF, which are con- 
flantly equal to one another ; for either of thefe added 
to one of the equal columns A D, EG, will give the 
true height of the column of water which the wind 
fuftained. 

1. Let the diameters AC, EH, of the tubes, be 
refpeQiively reprefented by cd; and let a=AD, or 
EG, and x=DB, or GF: Then it is evident, that 
the column DB is to the column EG, as c?x to d?a. 
But thefe columns are equal. Therefore c*x= d*a; 

% 
and confequently Mate 


2. But if at any inflant of time whilft the wind was 
blowing, it was obferved, that, when the water ftood 
at E, the top of the tube out of which it is forced, 
it was depreffed in the other to fome given level BF, 
the altitude at which it would have ftood in each had 
it immediately fubfided, may be found in the follow- 
ing manner. — Let = AB or EF:—Then it is evident 
that the column DB is equal to the difference of co- 
lumns EF, GF. But the difference of thefe columns 

d*b 
is as d*b—d’x3 and confequently x= Aa oA 

For the cafés when the wind blows in at the narrow 
leg of the inftrument: Let AB=EF=2, EG, or 
AD=a, GF=DB=x., and the diameters EH, GA, 
refpeGtively <d, c, as before. Then it is evident, 
that the column AD is to the column GF as ac? to 
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ac : 3 rs 
and confequently x=—;. It is alfo evident, that the 


column AD is equal to the difference of the columns 

AB, DB; but the difference of thefe columns is as 

bc?—c?x. "Therefore d*x=bc*—c*x. Whence we get 
be? 


ae ECL 


The ufe of the fmall tuhe of communication a} 
(fig. 4.), is to check the undulation of the water, fo 
that the height of it may be read off from the {cale 
with eafe and certainty. But it is particularly defigned 
to prevent the water from being thrown up to a much 
greater or lefs altitude, than the true height of the co- 
Jumn which the wind is able at that time to fuftain, 
from its receiving a fudden impulfe whilft it is vibra- 
ting either in its afcent or defcent. As in fome cafes. 
the water in this inftrument might be liable to freeze, 
and thus break the tubes, Dr Lind recommends a fa- 
turated folution of fea-falt to be ufed inftead of it, 
which does not freeze till Fahrenheit’s’ thermometer 
falls to o. 

GAHNIA, in botany: A’ genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the hexandria clafs of plants. ‘he 
calyx is an involuctum with two or five flowers; the 
corolla is two-valved; the flamina fix capillary and 
very fhort filaments; the anthere linear, tharp-pointed 
at the apex, and as long as the corolla; there is no 
pericarpium: the feed is fingle and oblong. 

GAIETA, an ancient, handfome, and ftrong towr 
of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, and in the Terra 
di Lavoro, with a fort, citadel, harbour, and bifhop’s. 
fee. It was taken by the Auftrians in 1707, and by 
the Spaniards in 1734. It is feated at the foot of a 


mountain near the fea, in E. Long. 13. 37. N. Lat. 


41. 30. 

GAIN, the profit or lucre a perfon reaps from 
his trade, employment, or induftry, Some derive the 
word from the German gewin : whereof the Italians. 
had made guadagno; the Vrench and Englith gain, 

There are legal and reputable gains, as well as for- 
did and infamous ones. What is gained beyond a cers 
tain fum, by gaming, is all liable to. be reftored agains. 
if the lofer will take the benefit of the law. 

Garin, in architecture, is the workmens term for 
the bevelling fhoulder of a joift or other timber. It 
is ufed, alfo, for the lapping of the. end of the joift, 
&c. upon a trimmer or girder; and then the thick- 
nefs of the fhoulder is cut into the trimmer, alfo be- 
velling upwards, that it may juft receive the gain; and: 


»fo the joift and trimmer le even and level with the 


furface. 
hearths. : 

To Gain. the wind, in fea-language, is to arrive ons 
the weather-fide or to windward of fome other veflel: 
in fight, when both are plying to windward, or failing. 
as near the wind as poffible. 

GAINAGE, Gainaqium, in our ancient writers,. 
fignifies the draught-oxen, horfes, wain, plough, and: 
furniture, for carying on the work. of tillage by the 
bafer fort of fokemen and villains. 

Gainage is the fame with what is otherwife called: 
wainage. Bracton, lib. i. cap. 9, {peaking of lords and. 
fervants, fays, Ut fi cos deffruani, quod falvum non pof- 


This way of working is ufed in floors and 


dx. But thefe columns are equal; thereferc d*%—=ac*; Jit eis cffe wainagium fuum. And again, ‘lib. iit. tract. 2. 


Cap. 


Gainag 
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For anciently, as it appears both by Magna Charta 
and other books, the villain, when amerced, had his 
gainage or wainage free; to the end his plough 
might not ftand fill: and the law, for the fame rea- 
fon, does ftill allow alike privilege to the hufbandman; 
that is, his draught-horfes are not in many cafes di- 
firainable. 

Garnace is alfo ufed for the land itfelf, or the pro-. 
fit raifed by cultivating it. 

GAINSBOROUGH, 2 town of Lincolnfhire in 
England, 150 miles from London, feated on the ri- 
wer [rent near the fea. It isa large well built town, 
with a pretty good trade, and has the title of an earl- 
dom.. W. Long.o.4o. N. Lat. 53.26. The north 
marfh in its neighbourhood is noted for horfe-races. 
Whe Danes who invaded the kingdom brought their 
firips up to this place. It was here that Sweno the Dane 
was murdered by one of the English, who was never 
aucovercd. 

GALACTITES, in the hiftory of foffils, a fub- 
flance much refembling the morochthus or French 
chalk, in many refpe@s; but different frgm it in co- 
lour. The ancients found it in the Nile and in fome 
rivers in Greece, and ufed it in medicine as an aftrin- 
gent, and for defluxions and ulcers of the eyes. At 


prefent it is common in Germany, Italy, an fome 


parts of France, and is wholly overlooked, being e- 
tteemed a worfe kind of morochthus. See Morocu- 
THUS. 

GALACTOPHAGI, and Garacrorora, in an- 
tiquity, perfons who lived wholly on milk, without 
eern or the ufe of any other food. The words are 
compounded of y2A«, yaranl@, milk ; vale, to eats and 
wotns of xivo, J drink. 

Certain nations in Scythia Afiatica, as the Gete, 
Womades, &c. are famous, in ancient biftory, in qua- 
lity of galadfophagi, or milk-eaters. Eiomer makes their 
tloge, Lliad, lib. it. 

Ptolemy, in his geography, places the GalaCtophagi 
between the Riphzan mountains on one fide, and the 
Hircanian fea on the other. 

GALANGALS, in the materia medica. 
K mMpreria. 

GALANTHUS, the Snow-prop, in botany: A 
genus of the monogynia: order, belonging to the hex- 
andria clafs of plants ; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the ninth order, Spathacee. ‘There are three 
concave petals; and the nectarium confifts. of three 
fall emarginated petals; the ftigma is fimple. There 
is but one {pecies, viz. the nivalis; which is a bulbous- 
rooted flowery perennial, rifing but a few inches in 
height, and adorned at top with {mall tripetalous flowers 
ef a white colour. There are three varieties, viz. the 
eommon fingle-flowered fnow-drop, the {femi-double 
fnow-drop, and the double fnow-drop.. ‘They are 
beautiful little plants ; and are much valued on account 
of their early appearance, often adorning the gardens 
in January or February, when fearce any other flower 
is to be feen. They frequently burft forth when. the 
ground is covered with fnow, and continue very often 
till the beginning of March, making a very ornamen- 
eal appearance, efpecially when difpofed in cluiters to- 
wards the fronts of the borders, &c. The fingle kind 
@omes firt inte bloom, then the femi-double, and after 


See 


[ ee] 


Gainage cap. 1. Villanus non: amerciabitur, nif falvo wainagio fuo. 
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that the double, They will fucceed any where, and 
multiply exceedingly by off-fets from the roots. 

GALATA, a great fuburb belonging to Conftan- 
tinople, oppofite to the feraglio, on the other fide of 
the harbour. It is here the Greeks, Armenians, 
Franks, Chriftians, and Jews inhabit, and are allowed 
the exercife of their refpective worfhips. 

GALATAAA and Garatuma, (fab. hift.), a fea- 
nymph, daughter of Nereus and Doris. She was paf- 
fionately loved by the cyclops Polyphemus, whom fhe 
treated with coldnefs and difdain; while Acis, a fhep- 
herd of Sicily enjoyed her unbounded affection. The 
happinefs of thefe two lovers was difturbed by the jea- 


loufy of the Cyclops, who crufhed his rival to pieces 


with a piece of a broken rock while he repofed on the 
bofom of Galatea. ‘The nymph was inconfolable for 
the lofs of Acis; and as fhe could not reftore him to 
life, fhe changed him into a fountain. 

GALATIA, the ancient name of a province of 
Afia Minor, now called 4mafia. 1t was bounded on the 
eaft by Cappadocia, on the weft by Bithynia, on the 
fouth by Pamphylia, and on the north by the Euxine 
fea. It was the north part of Phrygia Magna; but 
upon being occupied by the Gauls was called Galatia ; 
and becaufe fituated amidft Greek colonies, and itfel€ 
mixed with Greeks, Gallogracia. Strabo calls it Gala- 
tia, and Gallogrecia: hence a two-fold name of the 
people ; Galate and Gallograci. The Grecks called it 
Gallia Parva; to diftinguifh it from the Tran/alpina,. 
both which they called Galatia. It was reduced under 
the fubjeCtion of the Romans in the time of Auguflus, 
and is now in the hands of the Turks. Here St Paul 
founded a church, to which he direGted that epiftle: 
which is {till known by the name of the £pij/tle to the 
Galatians, and was written to reclaim them from the 
obfervation of Jewifh ordinances, into which they had. 
been feduced by fome falfe teachers. 

GALAX, in botany: A genus of the monogynia: 
order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants 5. 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe of which: 
the order is doubtful. ‘The corolla. is: falver-fhaped 5, 
the calyx decaphyllous ;, the capfule unilocular, bival- 
ved, and elaftic. 

GALAXY, in aftronomy, that. long, white, lumi-. 
nous track, which feems to encompafs the heavens like 
a fwath, fearf, or girdle : and which is eafily percei- 
vable in a clear night, efpecially when the moon does 
not appear. ‘The Greeks call it Faaabiac, Galaxy, of 
Tana, yoararI@, Milk; on account of its. colour and 
appearance: the Latins, for the fame reafons, call it 
wia laéiea ; and we, the milky-way. It paffes between 
Sagittarius and Gemini, and divides the {phere into two 
parts; it is unequally broad; and in fome parts is fingley, 
in others double. 

The ancient poets, and even philofophers, fpeak of 
the Galaxy, as the road or way by which the heroes 
went to heaven. 

Ariftotle makes it a kind of meteor, formed of a 
crowd of vapours, drawn into that part. by certain, 
large flars difpofed in the region of the heavens an- 
{wering hereto. 

Others, finding that the Galaxy was: feen all over 
the globe, that it always correfponded to the iame 
fixed flars, and that it tranfcended the height of the 
higheft planets, fet afide Ariftotle’s opinion, and: placed: 

the: 
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the Galaxy in the firmament, or region’ of the fixed 
ftars, and concluded it to be nothing but an affemblage 
of an infinite number of miaute ftars. 

Since the invention of the telefcope, this opinion has 
been abundantly confirmed. By direéting a good te- 
lefcope to any part of the milky-way; where, before, 
we only faw a confufed whitenefs, we now defcry an 
innumerable multitude of little ftars, fo remote, that 
a naked eye confounds them. See AsTRonomy, 
n° Tig. 

GALBA (Servius Sulpicius), a Roman emperor, 
born the 24th of December, five years before the Chrif- 
tian era. He was gradually raifed to the greateft of- 
fices of the ilate, and exercifed his power in the pro- 
vinces with the greatelt equity and unremitted dili- 
gence. He dedicated the greateft part of his time 
to folitary purfuits, chiefly to avoid the fufpicions of 
Nero. His difapprobation of the emperor’s oppreffive 
command in the provinces was the caufe of new dif- 
turbances. Nero ordered him to be put to death; but 
he efcaped from the hands of the executioner, and was 
publicly falutéd emperor. When he was feated on the 
throne, he fuffered himfelf to be governed by favour- 
ites, who expofed the goods of the citizens to fale to 
gratify their avarice. Exemptions were fold at a high 
price ; and the crime of murder was blotted out, and 
impunity purchafed with a large fum of money. Such 
irregularities in the emperor’s minifters greatly difplea- 
fed the people; and when Galba refufed to pay the 
foldiers the money which he had promifed them when 
he was raifed to the throne, they affaffinated him in the 
73d year of his age, and the eighth month of his 
reign. ‘The virtues which had fhone fo bright in Gal- 
ba when a private man, totally difappeared when he 
afcended the throne; and he who thowed himfelf the 
moft impartial judge, forgot the duties of an emperor 
and of a father of his people. 

GALBANUM, in pharmacy, a gum iffuing from 
the ftem of an umbelliferous plant growing in Perfia 
and many parts of Africa. See Buson. 

The juice, as brought to us, is femipellucid, foft, te- 
nacious; of a ftrong, and to fome unpleafant, {mell ; 
and a bitterifh warm tafte: the better fort is in pale 
coloured mafles, which, on being opened, appear com- 
pofed of clear white tears. 
dark greemifh oil is to be obtained from this fimple by 
diftillation, which, upon repeated rectifications, be- 
comes of an elegant fky blue colour. The purer forts 
of galbanum are faid by fome to diffolve entirely in 
wine, vinegar, or water; but thefe liquors are only 
partial menftrua with regard to this drug ; nor do {pi- 
rit of wine or oils prove more effetual in this refpeét: 
the beft diffolvent isa mixture of two parts fpirit of 
wine and one of water. Galbanum agrees in virtue 
with gum ammoniacum ; but is generally accounted 
lefs efficacious in afthmas, and more fo in hy fterical 
complaints. It is an ingredient in the gum pills, the 
gum plalter, and fome other officinal compofitions. 

GALE, in the fea-language, a term of various im- 
port. When the wind blows not fo hard but that a fhip 
may carry her top-fails a-trip (that is, hoifted up to 
the higheft), then they fay it is a loam-gale. When 
it blows very ftrong, they fay it is a ftiff, ftrong, or 
frefh gale. When two fhips are near one another at 
fea, and, there being but little wind blowing, one of 
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them finds more of it than the other, they fay that the 
one fhip gales away from the other. 

Gate (Dr John), an eminent and learned minifter 

among the Baptilts, was born at London in 1680. He 
itudied at Leyden, where he diftinguifhed himfelf very 
early, and afterwards at Amfterdam, under Dr Lim- 
borch. He was chofen minifter of the Baptift congre- 
gation at Barbican ; where his preaching, being chiefly 
practical, was greatly reforted to by people of all per- 
{uafions. Four volumes of his fermons were publifhed 
after his death, which happened in t721. His Re- 
fiecions on Dr Wall's Hiftory of Infant-baptifm, is the 
beft defence of the Baptiits ever publifhed, and the 
reading of that performance induced the learned Mr 
William Whitton and Dr Fofter to become Baptilts. 

Gate (Theophilus), an eminent nonconformif mi- 
nifter, born in 1628. He was invited to Winchefter 
in 1657; and continued a flated preacher there until 
the re-eflablifhment of the church by Charles If. when 
he rather chofe to fuffer the penalties of the aét of 
conformity, than to fubmit to it contrary to his con- 
{cience. He was afterwards engaged by Philip lord 
Wharton as tutor to his fons, whom he attended to an 
academy at Caen in Normandy ; and when this duty 
was fulfilled, he became paftor over a congregation of 
private conventiclers in Holborn. He died in 1678; 
and is principally known by an elaborate work, in- 
titled, the Court of the Gentiles, calculated to fhow, 
that the Pagan philofophers derived their moft fublime 
fentiments from the Scriptures. 

Gare (Dr Thomas), a learned divine, born at 
Scruton in Yorkthire, in the year 1636, was educated 
at Cambridge, and at length became profeffor of the 
Greek language in that univerfity. [Ele was after- 
wards chofen head mafter of St Paul’s {chool, London; 


and was employed by the city in writing thofe elegant ~ 


infcriptions on the monument ereted in memory of 
the conflagration in 1666. In 1676 he was collated 
to a prebend in the cathedral of St Paul’s; and was 
likewife elected a fellow of the Royal Society, to 
which he prefented a Roman urn with itsafhes. About 
the year 1697, he gave to the new library of Trinity 
college, in Cambridge, a great number of Arabic ma- 
nufcripts; and in 1697 was admitted dean of York. 
He died in that city in 1702 ; and was interred in the 
cathedral, where a monument, with a Latin infcription, 
was erected to his memory. He wasa learned divine, 
a great hittorian, one of the beft Greek {cholars of his 
age, and maintained a correfpondence with the moft 
learned men abroad as well as at home. He publifhed, 
1. fHiftorie Poetice Antiqui Scriptores, o€tavo. 2. Opuj- 
cula Mythologica, Ethica, &F Phyfica, in Greek and 
Latin, octavo. 3. Herodoti Hiftoria, folio. 4. Hiflo- 
rie <Anglicane Scriptores quingue, in folio. 5. Hiflorie 
Britannica, Saxonice, Anglo-Danice, Scriptores quinde= 
cim, in folio. 6. Rhetores Seledi, &c. 

GALEA, in antiquity, a light cafque, head-piece, 
or morrion, coming down to the fhoulders, and com- 
monly of brafs; though Camillus, according to. Plu- 
tarch, ordered thofe of his army to be of iron, as be- 
ing the ftronger metal. ‘The lower part of it was cal- 
led duccula, and. on the top was acreft. The Velites 
wore a light galea, made of the fkin of fome wild 
beaft to make it more terrible. ; 

GALEASSE, a large low-built veffel, ufing both 

fails 
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Galega, fails and oars, and the biggeft of all the veffels that 


Galen. 


make ufe of the latter. It may carry twenty guns, 
and has a ftern capable of lodging’a great number of 
marines. It has three mafts, which are never to be 
lowered or taken down. It hasalfo thirty-two benches 
of rowers; and to each bench fix or feven flaves, who 
fit under cover. > This veffel is at prefent ufed only by 
the Venetians. 

GALEGA, in botany: A genus of the decandria 
order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 32d order, 
Papilionacee. -'The calyx is compofed of fubulated 
nearly equal dents or fegments ; the legumen has ob- 
lique ftriz, and feeds lying between them. 

GALEN (Claudius), in Latin Galenus, prince of 
the Greek phyficians after Hippocrates, was born at 
Pergamus in tlie Leffer Afia, about the year 131. His 
father was poffeffed of a confiderable fortune ; was well 
verfed in polite literature, philofophy, aftronomy, and 
geometry 3 and was alfo well {killed in architecture. 
Ee himfelf inftruéted his fon in the fir rudiments of 
learning, and afterwards procured him the greateft 
matters of the age in philofophy and eloquence. Galen 
having finifhed his ftudies under their care, chofe phyfic 
for his profeflion, and chiefly ftudied the works of 
Hippocrates. Having at length exhaufted all the 
fources of literature that were to be found at home, 
he refolved to travel, in order to converfe with the moft 
able phyficians in all parts, intending at the fame time 
to take every opportunity of infpecting on the {pot 
the plants and drugs of the countries through which 
he paffed. With this view he went to Alexandria, 
and ftaid fome years in that metropolis of Egypt: 
from thence he travelled through Cilicia; pafled through 
Paleftine ; vifited the ifles of Crete and Cyprus; and 
made two voyages to Lemnos, in order to examine the 
Lemnian earth, which was then efteemed an admirable 
medicine. With the fame view he went into the Lower 
Tyria, in order to obtain a thorough infight into the 


“nature of the opobalfamum, or balm of Gilead; and 


having completed his defign, returned home by the way 
of Alexandria. 

Galen had been four years at Pergamus, where his 
practice was attended with extraordinary applaufe, 
when fome feditious commotions induced him to go to 
Rome, where he refolved to fettle: but the proofs he 
gave of his fuperior fixill, added to the refpect fhown 
him by feveral perfons of very high rank, created him 
fo many enemies among his brethren cf the faculty, 
that he was obliged to quit the city, after having 
refided there four or five years. But he had not long 
returned to Pergamos, when he was recalled by the 
emperors Aurelius and Verus. After their death, he 
retired to his native country; where he died, about the 
year 200. He wrote in Greek; and is faid to have 
compofed two hundred volumes, which were unhappily 
burnt in the temple of Peace. The beft editions of 
thofe that remain, are, that printed at Bafil in 1538, 
in five volumes, and that of Venice in 1625, in feven 
volumes. Galen was of a weak ard delicate conftitu- 
tion, as he himfelf afferts: but he neverthelefs, by his 
temperance and {kill in phyfic, arrived to a great age 5 
for it was his maxim, always to rife from table with 
fome degree of appetite. He is juftly confidered as 


‘the greateft phyfician of antiquity, next to Hippo- 
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crates ; and he performed fuch furprifing cures, that he 
was accufed of magic. 

GALENA, a name given by mineralifts to a {pe- 
eies of poor lead-ore. It was, alfo the original name 
given by Andromachus to the theriaca, from its effect 
in bringing on a pleafing calm over the blood and fpi- 
rits on taking it. 

GALENIA, in botany: A genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the ottandria clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 13th order, 
Succulente. The calyx is trifid; there is no corolla ; 
the capfule is roundifh and difpermous. 

GALENIC, or Gavenicat, in medicine, is that 
manner of confidering and treating difeafes, founded 
on the principles of Galen, or introduced by GALEns 
This author, collecting and digefting what the phyfi- 
cians before him had done, and explaining every thing 
according to the ftritelt doftrine of the Peripatetics, 
fet phyfic on a new footing: he introduced the doc- 
trine of the four elements ; the cardinal qualities and 
their degrees ; and the four humours or temperaments. 

Gatvenic is more frequently ufed as contradiftin- 
guifhed from chemical. 

The diftin@ion of galenical and chemical was oeca- 
fioned by a divifion of the practitioners of medicine 


into two feéts, which happened on the introduction of 


chemiftry into medicine. Then the chemifts, arrogating 
to themfelves every kind of merit and ability, ftirred 
up an oppofition to their pretenfions, foundéd on the 
invariable adherence of the other party to the ancient 
practice. 
of galenifts and chemifts has long ceafed, yet the di- 
ftinGion of medicines which refulted from it is ftill 
retained. 

Galenical medicines are thofe which are formed by 
the eafier preparations of herbs, roots, &c..by infufion, 
decoGion, &c. and by combining and multiplying in- 
gredients; while thofe of chemiftry draw their more 
intimate and remote virtues by means of fire and ela- 
borate preparations, as calcination, digeflion, fermen- 
tation, &c. 

GALENISTS, a denomination given to fuch phy- 
ficians as practife, prefcribe, or write, on the galeni- 
cal principles; and ftand oppofed to the chemifls. See 
Gavenicat. At prefent the galenifts and chemitts 
are pretty well accommodated ; and moft of our phy- 
ficians ufe the preparations and remedies of both. 

GaveEnists, or Galenites, in church-hiftory, a branch 
of Mennonites or Anabaptifts, who take in feveral of 
the opinions of the Socinians, or rather Arians, touch» 
ing the divinity of our Saviour. In1664 the Waterlan- 
dians were divided into two parties, of which the one 
were called Galenifts, and the other Apofolians. They 
are thus called from their leader Abr. Galenus,a learned. 
and eloquent phyfician of Amfterdam, who confider- 
ed the Chriftian religion asa fyftem that laid much lefs 
firefs on faith than practice ; and who was for taking 
into the communion of the Mennonites all thofe who 
acknowledged the divine origin of the books of the 


Old and New Teftament, and led holy and virtuous. 


lives. 

GALEON. See Gatteon. 

GALEOPSIS, in botany: A genus of the angio- 
{permia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method. ranking under tit 
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And though this divifion into the two fe&s- 
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The upper lip of the corolla 
is a little crenated or arched ; the under lip more than 


bidentate. 


bey = =GALERICULUM, was a cap worn both by men 


‘and women amongft the ancient Romans. It confilt- 
ed of fkin, which was fo neatly dreffed with human 
hair, that the artificial covering could fearcely’be di- 
‘ftinguifhed from the natural. It was ufed by. thofe 
whofe hair was thin; and by wreillers, to. keep their 
own hair from receiving any injury from the nalty oils 


~ «with which they were vabbed all over before they ex- 


eercifed. It feems to have refembled our Wigs. 
GALIC, or Gaeric, Language. See Hicutanns. 
GALICIA, a province of Spain, bounded on the 
~north and weit by the ocean, on the fouth by Portugal, 
‘and on the eaft by Afturias and the kingdom of Leon. 
‘The air is temperate along the coaft; but, in other 
places, it is cold and moift. Itis but thin of people ; 
“and the produce is wine, flax, and citrons: here alfo-are 
good paftures, copper, and lead ; and the foretts yield 
‘wood for -building of thips. St Jago di Compoftella 
‘is the capital town. 

GALILEE, once a province of Judea, now of 
Tiyky in’ Afia, was bounded by mount Lebanon on 
‘the north, by the river Jordan and the fea of Galilee 
‘on the eaft, by the Chifon on the fouth, and by the 
Mediterranean on the weft. It was the {cene of many 
of our Saviour’s miracles; but the bounds of the coun- 
try are not now well known, nor yet the places where 
many of the towns ftood. 

GALILEANS, a fe& of the Jews. Their foun- 
der ‘was one Judas a native of Galilee, from which 
place they derived their name. Their chief, efteeming 
it an indignity for the Jews'to pay tribute to ftrangers, 
yaifed up his countrymen againft the edi@ of the em- 
peror Auguftus, which had ordered a taxation or en- 
xolment of all the fubje€ts of the Roman empire. 

They pretended that God alone fhould be owned as 
Mafter and Lord, and in other refpeéts were of the 
opinion of the Pharifees; but, as they judged it un- 
lawful to pray for infidel princes, they feparated them- 
delves from the reft of the Jews, and performed their 
facrifices apart. 

As our Saviour and his apoftles were of Galilee, 
‘they were fufpected to. be of the fect of Galileans ; 
and it was on this principle, as St Jerome obferves, that 
‘the Pharifees laid a {nare\for him ; afking, Whether it 
“was lawful to give tribute to Cxfar; that in cafe he 
denied it, they might have an occafion of accufing 
chim. 

GALILEO (Galilei), the famous mathematician 
and aftronomer, was the fon of a Florentine nobleman, 
and born in the year 1564. He had from his infancy 
a flrong inclination to philofophy and the mathema- 
tics; and made prodigious progrefs in thefe {ciences. 
In 1592, he was chofen profeflor of mathematics at 
Padua; and during his abode there he invenied, it is 
faid, the telefcope ; or, according to others, impro- 
ved that. inftrument, fo as to make it fit for aftrono- 
mical obfervations: (See Astronomy, P+ 423, col. 1.) 

In 161, Cofmo I. grand duke of Tufcany fent for 
shim to Pifa, where he made him profeffor of mathe- 
matics, with a handfome falary ; and foon after invi- 
ting him to Florence, gave him the office and title 
wf principal philofopher and mathtmatician to his highnefs. 
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Fleshad been but a few years at Florence, 
was convinced by fad experience, 
‘trine, however ill-grounded, was held too facred ta be 
called in queftion. Having obferved fome folar {pots 
in 1612, be printed that difcavery the following year 
at Rome; in which, and in fome other pieces, he vens 
tured to aflert the truth of the Copernican fyhtem, and 
brought feveral new arguments to confirm it, For thefe 
he was cited before the inquifition; and, after fome 
months imprifonment, was releafed upon a fimple pro» 
mife, that he would renounce his heretical opini 
and not defend them by word or Writing, Bat having 
afterwards, in 1632, publithed at Florence hig <é Dias 
logues of the two greatett fyftems of the world, the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican,” he was again cited before 
the inquifition, and cemmitted to the prifon of tha 
ecclefiattical court at Rome. In June 32d N. S. that 
year, the congregation convened; and in his prefence 
pronounced fentence againft him and his books, ob 
liging him to abjure hig errors in the moft folemn man+ 
ner; committed him to the prifon of their office du- 
ring pleafure; and enjoined him, 
for three. years to come, 


ans, 


as a faving penance, 
to repeat once a-week the 
{even peniténtial pfalme : referving to themfelves, howe 
ever, the power of moderating, changing, or taking 
away altogether er in part, the abovementioned puhifh- 
ment and penance. On this fentence, he was detained 
a prifoner till 1634; and his «< Dialogues of the fys 
flem of the World’’ were burnt at Rome. f 
He lived ten years after this, feven of which were 
employed in making ftill further difcoveries with his te» 
lefcope. But by the continual application to that in- 
ftrument, added to the damage he received in his fighe 
from the noéturnal air, his eyes grew gradually weak- 
er, till he became totally blind in 1639. He bore 
this calamity with patience and refignation, worthy of 
a great philofopher. The lofs neither broke bis fpirit, 
nor hindered the courfe of his fludies. He fupplied 
the defee& by conftant meditation ; whereby he pre= 
pared a large quantity of materials, and began to dic+ 
tate his own conceptions ; when, by a dittemper of 
three months continuance, wafting away by degrees, 
he expired at Arcetti near Florence, in January 1642, 
N. S. in the 78th year of his age, 
Among various ufeful inventions of which Galilee 
was the author, is that of the fimple pendulum, which - 
he had made ufe of in his afronomical experiments, 
He had thoughts of applying it to clocks 3 but did not 
execute it: the glory of. that invention was referved 
for Vicenzio his fon, who made the experiment at Vee 
nice in 1649; and M. Huygens afterwards carried 
this invention to perfeGtion. . He wrote a great nume 
ber of treatifes, feveral of which. were publithed in a - 
collection by Signor Mendeffi, under the title of L’os 
pera di Galileo Galilei Leynceo. Some of thefe, with 
others of his pieces, were tranflated into Englith and 
publifhed by Thomas Salifbury, Efg; in his mathemas 
tical colleGtions, &c. in two volumes folio. A volume 
alfo of his letters to feveral learned men, and folutions 
of feveral problemsy were priated at Bologna in-quartos 
Befides thefe, he wrote many others, which were uns 
fortunately loft through his wife’s devotion ; who, fos 
licited by her confeflor, gave him. leave to perufe her 
hufband’s manufcripts ; of which he tore and took ab 
Way as many as he {aid were mot fit to be publithed. 
GALINACEUS 
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GALINACEUS tapis. See Gatrinactus. 


"..GALIUM, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 


order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 447th order, 
Stellate. "The corolla is monopetalous and. plain ; and 
there are two roundifh feeds. There ar¢ a great many 
fpecies; of which the moit remarkable are, the verum, 
or yellow lady’s bed-flraw ; and the aferine, clivers, or 
goofe- grafs. |The former has a firm, ereé&t, brown, 
{quare, ftem ; the leaves generally eight in each whirl) 
linear, piatwed: brittle, and often reflex ; branches fhort, 
generally two from each joint, terminating in {pikes of 
{mall yellow flowers. It grows commonly in dry ground, 
and,on road fides. The flowers will coagulate boiling 
milk ; and the beft Chethire cheefe is faid to be prepa- 
red with them. ‘The French prefcribe them in hytte- 
ric and epileptic cafes. Boiled in alum-water, they 
tinge wool yellow. ‘The roots dye a red not inferior 
to madder ; for which purpofe they are ufed in the 
ifland of Tpke In the Edinburgh. medical commenta- 
ries we have accounts of fome violent fcorbutic com- 
plaints being cured by the juice of this plant.—Sheep 
and goats eat the plant; horfes and fwine refule it ; 
cows are not fond of it. The aperine, or clivers, has 
a fquare, very rough, jointed, very weak ftem, two, 
three, or four feet long, and adhefive: the branches 
are oppofite ; the joints hairy at the bafe: the leaves, 
confifting of eight or ten at each joint, are narrow, 
pointed, above rough, beneath {mooth, and carinated : 
the feeds are rough ; ; flowers white, fmall, few on flen- 
der foot-ftalks on’ the tops of the branches. It is fre- 
queuts in fields by the fides of hedges, &c. The ex- 
prefled juice of this plant taken internally, and the 
bruifed leaves applied by way of poultice, are faid to 
have been ufed with fuccefs as a cure for the cancer. 
The effets being flow, though fure, the courfe, it is 
faid, often requires to be continued for nine or ten 
ania: 
GALL,-in the animal economy. See Bite. 
Gall, was generally given amongft the Jews, to per- 
fons fuffering death under the execution of the law, to 
make them lefs fenfible of their pain; but gall and 
myrrh are fuppofed to have been the fame thing ; be- 
caufe at our Saviour’s crucifixion, St Matthew fays, 


they gave him vinegar to drink mingled with gall; 


whereas St Mark calls it -wine mingled with myrrh: 
The truth of the matter perhaps is, that they diftin- 
guifhed every thing bitter by the name of gall. The 

aT and Romans alfo gave fuch a mixture to per- 
fous fuffering a death of torture. 


A great number of experiments have been made u- 


pon the gali of different animals, but few conclufions 
can be drawn from them with any certainty. Dr Per- 
cival, however, hath fhown, that putrid. bile may be 
perfeGily corretted and: {weéetened by an admixture of 
the vegetable acids, vinegar, and juice. of lemons. Thefe, 
he obferves, have this efieét much more completely than 
the mineralones: and hence, he thinks, arifes the great 
ufefulnefs of the vegetable acids in autumnal difeafes 5 
which are always attended witha putrefcent difpofition 
of the bile, owing to the heat-of the preceding fum- 
mer. On this cecafian: he takessnotice of a comnion 
mitt: alee among phy ficians, whe, frequently. prefcribe 
elixir of vitriol in. thofe difeafes, where vinegar or le- 


mon juice would be much more effectual, 
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From this effe@ of acids on’ the gall, he alfo thinks; 
we may fee why the immoderate ufe of acids is fo per- ' 
nictous to digeftion. It is neceflary to health that the 
gall fhould be in fome degree acrid and alkalefcent : 
but as acids have the property of rendering it perfectly 
mild and {weet, they mult be proportionably pernict- 
ous to the due concoction and affimilation of the foods 
which without an acrid bile cannot be sudo uplifted 
Hence the body is deprived of its proper nourifhment 
and fupport, the blood becomes vapid and watery, 
and a fatal cahexy unavoidably enfues. This hath 
been the cafe with many unfortunate perfons, who, in 
order to reduce their exceffive corpulency, have indul- 
ged themfelves in the too free ufe of vinegar. From 
the mild ftate of the gallin young children, Dr Per- 
cival alfo thinks it is, that they are fo much troubled 
with acidities. 

Gutz Bladder. See Anatomy, n° g7. 

-Gatt, in natural hiltory, denotes any protuberance 
or tumor produced by the pun@ture of infects on we 
and trees of different kinds. 

Thefe galls are of various forms and fizes, and no 
lefs different with regard to their internal ftructure: 
Some have .only one cavity, and others'a number of 
{mall cells communicating with each other. Some of 
them are as hard as the wood of the tree they grow 
on, whilft others are foft and fpongy ; the firft being 
termed gall nuts, and the latter derry: galls, or apple 
galls, 

The general hiftory of the gall is this. An infect of , 
the fly kind * is inftruéted by nature to take care for the nip 
fafety of her young, by lodging her eggs in a woody 
{ubftance, where they will be defended from ail inju- 
ries: fhe for this purpofe’ wounds the leaves or tender 
branches of a tree; and the lacerated veffels, difchar- 
ging their contents, foon form tumors about the holes 
thus made. The external coat of, this excrefcence igs 
dried by the air ; and grows into a figure which bears . 
fome refemblance to the bow ef an arch, or the round- 
nefs of a kernel. This little ball receives its nutri- 
ment, growth, and vegetation, as the other parts of 
the tree; by flow degrees, and 1s what we call the ga//- 
nut. The worm that ts hatched under this {pacious 
vault, finds in the fubitance of the ball, which is as yet 
very tender, a fubfiftence fuitable to its nature ; gnaws 
and Cigeits it till the time comes for its lhe ae mation 
to a nymph, and from that flate of exiftence changes 
into a fly. After this, the infect, perceiving itfelf du- 
ly provided with all things requilite, difengages itfelf 
foon trom its confinement, and takes its fight into the 
open air. ‘lhe cafe, however, is not fimilar with re- 
{fpeét to the gall-nut that grows in autumn, The 
cold weather frequently comes on before the worm igs 
transformed into a fly, er before the fly can pierce 
through its inclofure. ‘The nut falls with the leaves: 
and although you may imagine that the fly which lies © 
within is loft, yet in reality it is not fo; on the con- 
trary, its being covered up fo clofe, is the means of its 
prefervation. ‘Thus it fpends the winter in a warm 
houfe, where every crack and cranny of the nut is well 
{topped up; and lies buried as it were under a heap of 
leaves, which preferves it from the injuries of the wea-" 
ther. This apartment, however, though fo commo- 
dious a retreat in the winter, is a perfe@ prifon in the 
fpring. The fly, roufed out of its lethargy by the firft 
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pleafes. A very {mall aperture is fufficient, fince at 
this time the fly is but a diminutive creature. Befides, 
the ringlets whereof its body is compofed, dilate and 
become pliant in the paffage. 

Oak galls put, in a very {mall quantity, into a fo- 
lution of vitriol in water, though but a very weak one, 
give it a purple or violet colour: which, as it grows 
ftronger, becomes black; and on this property depends 
the art of making our writing ink, as alfo the arts of 
dying and dreffing leather, and other manufaQures. 
See Ink. 

The beft galls come from Aleppo: thefe are not 
quite round and fmooth like the other forts, but have 
feveral tubercles on the furface. Galls have a very 
auftere ftyptic tafte, without any fmell: they are very 
@rong aftringents, and as fuch have been fometimes 
made ufe of both internally and externally, but are not 
much taken notice of by the prefent practice. Some 
recommend an ointment of powdered galls and hog’s 
lard as very effectual in certain painful flutes of hemor- 
rhois ; and it is alleged, that the internal ufe of galls 
has cured intermittents after the Peruvian bark has 
failed. A mixture of galls with a bitter and aromatic 
has been propofed as a fubftitute for the bark. 

Gat (St), a confiderable town in Swifferland, and 
in the Upper Thurgow, with a rich and celebrated ab- 
bey, whofe abbot is a prince of the empire. This place 
has for fome time been a republic, in alliance with the 
Cantons. It is not very large; but is well built, neat, 
populous. It contains about 10,000 inhabitants, who 
are chiefly employed in the linen manufacture ; and 
make annually, it is faid, 40,000 pieces of linen, of 200 
ells each ; which renders it one of the richeft towns in 
Swifferland.. The inhabitants are Proteftants; for 
which reafon there are often great contefts between 
them and the abbey about religious affairs. It is 
feated in a narrow barren valley, between two moun- 
tains, and upon two {mall ftreams. E. Long. 29. 5. 
N. Lat. 47. 38. 

Gai-Fly. See Crnips. 

GALLA, an Abyffinian nation, originally dwelling, 
as Mr Bruce fuppofes, under the line, and exercifing 
the profeffion of fhepherds, which they ftill continue 
to do. For a number of years, our author tells 
us, they have been conftantly migrating northwards, 
though the caufe of this migration is not known. At 
firft they had no horfes ; the reafon of which was, that 
the country they came from did not allow thefe ani- 
mals to breed: but as they proceeded northward and 
conquered fome of the Abyffinian pravinces, they foon 
furnifhed themfelves with fuch numbers, that they are 


now almoft entirely cavalry, making little account of 


infantry in their armies. On advancing to the fron- 
tiers of Abyffinia, the multitude divided, and part di- 
rected their courfe towards the Indian Ocean; after 
which, having made a fettlement in the eaftern part of 
the continent, they turned fouthward into the coun- 
tries of Bali and Dawaw, which they entirely conqner- 
ed, and fettled there in the year1537. Another divifion 


“having taken a wefterly courfe, fpread themfelves in a 


femicircle along the banks of the Nile; furrounding 
the country of Gojam, and pafling eaftward behind 
the country of the Agows, extended their poffeffions 
as far as the territories of the Gongas and Gafats. 
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Since that time the Nile has been the boundary of their 
poffefitons; though they have very frequently plunder- 
ed, and fometimes conquered, the Abyfiinian provinces 
on the other fide of the river, but have never made 
any permanent fettlement in thefe parts. A third di- 
vifion has fettled to the fouthward of the low country 
of Shoa, which the governor of that province has per- 


‘mitted, in order to form a barrier betwixt him and the 


territories of the emperor, on whom he {carcely acknow- 
ledges any dependence. 

The Galla are of a brown complexion, and have 
long black hair; but fome of them who live in the 
valleys are entirely black. At firft their common food 
was milk and butter; but fince their intercourfe with 
the Abyffinians, they have learned to plough and fow 
their land, and to make bread. They feem to have a 
predile&tion for the number feven, and each of the 
three divifions already mentioned are fubdivided into 
feven tribes. In their behaviour they are extremely 
barbarous; and live in continual war with the Abyifi- 
nians, whom they murder without mercy as often as 
they fall into their hands. They cut off the privities 
of the men, and hang them up in their houfes by way 
of trophies; and are fo cruel.as to rip up women with 
child, in hopes of thus deftroying a male. Yet not- 
withftanding their excefflive cruelty abroad, they live 
under the ftri€teft difcipline at home ; and every broil 
or quarrel is inftantly punithed according to the nature 
of the offence. 
Galla above mentioned has a king of its own; and 
they have alfo a kind of nobility, from among whom 
the fovereign can only be chofen: however, the-com- 
monalty are not excluded from rifing tothe rank of 
nobles if they diftinguifh themfelves very much in 
battle. None of the nobility can be elected till up- 
wards of 40 years of age, unlefs he has with his own 
hand killed a number of enemies which added to his. 
own age makes up 40. There is a council of each of 
the feven tribes, which meets feparately in its own di- 


ftriG&, to fettle how many are to be left behind for the 


governing and cultivating of the territory, and other 
matters of importance. Thefe nations have all a great: 
veneration for a tree which grows plentifully in 
their country, called wanzey, and which thefe fuper- 
ftitious people are even faid to adore as.a god. 
affemblies for the choice of a king are all held under 


one of thefe trees ; and when the fovereign is chofen,. 


they put a bludgeon of this wood in his hand by way 


‘of {ceptre, and a garland of the flowers upon his head 


The Galla are reported to be very good foldiers, e-. 


{pecially in cafes of furprife ; but, like moft other bar- 


barians, have no conftancy nor perfeverance after the 
firt attack. They will, however, perform extraordi-. 


nary marches, fwimming rivers holding by the horfe’s: 


‘tail, and thus being enabled to do very great mifchief, 
by reafon of the rapidity of their movements. They: 


re excellent light-horfe for a regular army in an hottile 


country ; but are very indifferently. armed on account 
‘of the fcarcity of iron among them. 


and hardened in the fire; and their fhields are com- 
‘pofed only of one fingle fold of bull’s hide; fo that. 


they are extremely apt to warp by heat, or become too. 


foft in wet weather. They are exceedingly cruel ;. 


and make a shrill horrid noife at. the beginning of 


every: 


Each of the three divifions of the: 


Theis 


Their principal. 
arms are lances: made of wood fharpened at.the end: 
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every engagement, which greatly terrifies the horfes, 
and very often the barbarous riders which oppofe 
them. 

The Galla, according to Mr Bruce’s account, are 
fomewhat below the middle fize, but extremely light 
and nimble. The women are fruitful; and fuffer fo 
little in child-bearing, that they do not even confine 
themfelves for a fingle day after delivery. They 
plough, fow, and reap the corn, which is trodden out 
by the cattle; but the men have all the charge of the 
cattle in the fields. In their cuftoms they are filthy 
to the laft degree; plaiting their hair with the guts 
of oxen, which they likewife twift round their middle, 
and which by the quick putrefaQtion occafion an abo- 
minable ftench. They anoint their heads and whole 
bodies with butter or greafe ; in which, as well as in 
other refpeéts, they greatly refemble the Hottentots. 
It has been fuppofed that they have no religion what- 
ever; but Mr Bruce is of opinion that this is a miftake. 
The wanzey, he fays, is undoubtedly worfhipped by 
all the nations as a god; and they have likewife cer- 
tain {tones which are worfhipped as gods: befides thefe, 
they worfhip the moon, and fome ftars, when in certain 
pofitions, and at fome particular feafons of the year. 
They all believe in a refurrection; and have fome faint 
notions of a ftate of happinefs, but no idea of future 
punifhment. Some.of them to the fouthward profefs 
the Mahometan religion, but thofe to the eaft and weft 
are generally pagans. All of them intermarry with 
each other; but will not allow ftrangers to live among 
them, though the Moors have at laft found out a me- 
thod of trading fafely with them. The commodities 
they deal in are blue Surat cloths, myrrh, and falt ; 
the laft being the moft valuable article. 

The marriages among the Galla are celebrated with 
fome of the difgufting cuftome of the Hottentots ; and 
after thefe ceremonies the bridegroom promifes to give 
the bride meat and drink while fhe lives, and to bury 
her when dead. Polygamy is allowed among them ; 
but it is fingular, that among thefe people the women 
folicit their hufbands to take others to their embraces. 
The reafon of this cuftom is, that the men may have 


numerous families of children, who may be capable of, 


defending them againft their enemies; as the Galla, 
according to our author, always fight in families, whe- 
ther againft foreign enemies or with one another. 
GALLAND (Anthony), a learned antiquarian, 
member of the Academy of Infcriptions, and profeffor 
of Arabic in the Royal College of Paris, was born of 
poor parents at Rollo, a village in Picardy. Having 
ftudied at the Sorbonne and other univerfities, he tra- 
velled into the eaft; where he acquired great {kill in the 
Arabic tongue, and in the manners of the Mahome- 
tans. He wrote feveral works; the principal of which 
are, 1. An Account of the Death of the Sultan Of- 
man, and the Coronation of the Sultan Muftapha. 
2. A ColleGion of Maxims, drawn from the works 
of the Orientals. 3. A Treatife on the Origin of Cof- 
fee. 4. The Arabian Nights Entertainments, &c. 
GALLANT, or Garant, a French term adopted 
into our language, and fignifying polite, civil, and well- 
bred, with a difpofition to pleafe, particularly the la- 
dies. It alfo fignifies brave or courageous. 
GALLE, the name of feveral engravers, of whom 
the principal was Cornelius, who flourifhed about the 
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‘which are found in his beft works. 
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1600. Fie learned the art of engraving from his fa- 
ther, and imitated his ftiff ftyle, till he went to Rome, 
where he refided a confiderable time, and there acqui- 
red that freedom, tafte, and correétnefs of drawing, 
He fettled at 
Antwerp upon his return from Italy, where he carried 
on a confiderable commerce in prints. His belt prints 
are thofe done after Rubens. ; 
GALLEON, in naval affairs, a fort of thips em- 
ployed in the commerce of the Weft Indies. The Spa 
niards’ fend annually two fleets; the one for Mexico, 
which they call the fota; and the other for Peru, whict 
they call the galleons. See Frora. 
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By a general regulation made in Spain, it has been” 


eftablifhed, that there fhould be twelve men of war and 
five tenders annually fitted out for the armada or gal- 
leong ; eight fhips of 600 tons burden each, and three 
tenders, one of too tons, for the ifland Margarita, 
and two of 80 each, to follow the armada; for the 
New Spain fleet, two fhips of 600 tons each, ard two 
tenders of 80 each ; and for the Honduras fleet, two 
fhips of 500 tons each: and in cafe no flect happened 
to fail any years, three galleons and a tender fhould be 
fent to New Spain for the plate. 

They are appointed to fail from Cadiz in January, 
that they may arrive at Porto Bello about the middle 
of April; where, the fair being over, they may take 
aboard the plate, and be at Havannah with it about 
the middle of June; where they are joined by the 
flota, that they may return to Spain with the greater 
fafety. 

GALLEOT, a fmall galley defigned only for chace, 
carrying but one maft and two pattereroes; it can 
both fail and row, and has 16 or 20 oars. All the 
feamen on board are foldiers, and each has a mufket by 
him on quitting his oar. 


GALLERY, in architeGture, a covered place ina 


‘ houfe, much longer than broad, and ufually in the wings 


of a building; its ufe being chiefly to walk in. 

GALLERIES, in gardening, are certain orna- 
ments made with trees of different kinds; which are 
very common in all the French gardens, but are feldom 
introduced into the Britifh ones, efpecially fince the 
tafte for clipped trees has been exploded. For thofe, 
however, who may ftill choofe to have them, Mr Miller 
gives the following direCtions. 

In order to make a gallery in a garden with porti- 
coes and arches, aline mutt firft be drawn of the length 
you defign the gallery to be ; which being done, it is 
to be planted with hornbeam, as the foundation of the 
gallery. The management of galleries is not difficult. 
They require only to be digged round about; and 
fheared a little when there is occafion. The chief cu- 
riofity required is in the ordering the forepart of the 
gallery, and in forming the arches. Each pillar of the 
porticoes or arches ought to be four feet diftant from 
another; and the gallery 12 feet high and ro feet wide, 
that there may be room for two or three perfons to 
walk abreaft. When the hornbeams are grown to the 
height of three feet, the diftance of the pillars well re- 
gulated, and the ground-work of the gallery finifhed, 
the next thing to be done is to form the frontifpiece ; 
to perform which, you mutt ftop the hornbeam between 
two pillars for that purpofe, which forms the arch. 
As it grows, you muit with your fheers cut of thofe 
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Gallery, bouglis which outfhoot the others. 
Galley. 


In time they will 
grow {trong, and may be kept in form by the fheers. 


- Portico-galieries may be covered with lime-trees. 
o d 


’ GauueErRy, in fortrfication, a covered walk acrofs the 
ditch of a town, made of flrong beams covered over 
with planks, and loaded with earth: fometimes it is 
covered with raw hides, to defend it from the artificial 
fires of the befieged. 

Gaxzerr of a Mine, is a narrow paflage or branch of 
a mine carried on under ground toa work defigned to 
be blown up. See Ming. 

Gatvery, ina fhip, that beautiful frame, which is 
made in the form of «a balcony, at the ftern of a:thip 
without hoard; into which there is a paflage out of the 
admiral’s or captain’s cabbin, and is for the ornament 
of the fhip. 

GALLEY, akind of low flat-built veffel, furnithed 

with one deck, and navigated with fails and oars, par- 
ticularly in the Mediterranean.. By the Greek authors 
under the eaftern empire, this kind of veffel was called 
yerow and yada: and by the Latin authors of the fame 
time, galea; whence, according to fome, the modern 
denomination. Some fay it was called galea, on ac- 
count of a cafk or helmet which it carried on its prow, 
as Ovid attefts, de Trifib, The French call it galere ; 
by reafon, they fay, that the top of the maft is ufually 
cut in the form of a hat, which the Italians call galero. 
Others derive both galea, and. galere, fromia fith by 
the Grecks called y2Aeorns, or Sgsxs, and, by us the 
Jword-fifo, which this veffel refembles.  Laftly, others 
derive the galley, galea, galere, galeaffe, &c. from the 
Syriac and Chaidee gau/, and gallin, a man expofed on 
the water in a veffel of wood. 
_ The largeft fort of thefe veffels is employéd only by 
the Venetians. ‘They are commonly 162: feet long 
above, and 133 feet by the kecl; 32 feet wide, with 
23 feet length of ftern-poft. ‘'Vhey are furnifhed with 
three mafts, and 32 banks of oars; every bank con- 
taining two oars, and every oar being managed by fix 
or feven’ flaves, who are ufually chained thereto. In 
the fore-part they have three little batteries of cannon, 
of which the loweft is of two 36 pounders, the fecond 
of two 24 pounders, and the uppermoit of two 2»poun- 
ders: three 18 pounders are alfo planted on each quar- 
ter. ‘The complement of men for one of thefe galleys 
W 1000 or 12c0, ‘They are efteemed extremely con- 
venient for bombarding or making a defcent upon 
an enemy’s coaft, as drawing but little water; and 
having by their oars frequently the advantage of a fhip 
of war, in light winds or calms, by cannonading the lat- 
ter near the furface of the water; by fcouring her 
whole length with their fhot, and at the fame time 
keeping on-her quarter or bow, fo as to be out of the 
direction of her cannon. 

The galleys next in fize to thefe, which are alfo 
called half-galleys, are from 120 to 130 feet long, 18 
feet broad, and g or to feet deep. ‘They have two 
mafts, which may be ftruck at pleafure ; and are fur- 
nifhed with two large lateen fails, and five pieces of 
cannon. They have commonly 25 banks of oars, as 
defcribed above. A fize ftill lefs than thefe are called 
quarter-galleys, carrying from 12 to 16 banks of oars. 
‘Phere are very few. galleys: now befides thefe in the 
Mediterranean, which are found by experience to be of 
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Greeks and Romans, 


{pot, probably Sicily or Capri. 
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litde utility except in fine weather; a circumflance 
which renders their fervice extremely precarious. They 
generally keep clofe under the fhore, but fometimes 
venture out to fea to perform a fummer cruife. 

Gurter.Wornm, in zoology. See Luxus. 

GALLI, in antiquity, amame given tothe priefts 
of Cybele, from the river’Gallus in Phrygia; but’ of 
the etymology of the name we have'no certain accounts 
All that we learn’ with: certainty. about them is, that 
they were eunuchs and Phrygians, and that in their 
folemn proceffions they danced, bawled, drummed, 
cut and flafhed themfelves, playing upon -timbrels, 
pipes, cymbals, &c. and driving about’ an afs loaded 
with the facred rites and trumpery of their goddefs. 
When a young man was to be initiated, he was to 
throw off his cloaths, run crying aloud into the midft 
of their troop, and there draw a {word and caftrate 
himfelf ; after this he was to run into the ftreet with 
the parts cut off, in his hand, throw them into fome 
houfe, and in the fame houfe. put on a woman’s drefs. 

Thefe priefts had the mames alfo of Curetes, Cory- 
bantes, and Dadyli. The chief prieft was called Archi- 
Gallus. 'This order of priefthood is found both among ft 
See an account of them in. 
Lucret. lib. it. and Fuv. fat. vi. 

Gatti, the Gauls. See Garris and Gauns. 

Gatti, five {mall defolate iflands onthe coatt of the 


Principato Citra of Naples. They are fuppoféd to be © 


the Syrenuf, or iflands ouce inhabited by the Sirens, 
which Ulyfles pafied with fo much caution and hazard. 


Great revolutions, however, have beén occafioned in: 
‘their fhape, fize, and number, by the effets of 


fubterranean fire; and fome learned perfons ‘go fo 
far as to affert, that thefe. rocks have rifen from the 


bottom of the fea fince Homer fang his: rhapfodies ;: 


‘confequently, that thofe monftcrs dwelt on fome other 
The tradition of Si- 
reng refiding hereabouts is very ancient and univerfally: 


admitted; but what they really were, divelted of their: 
fabulous and poetical difguife, it is not eafy to difco-- 


ver. See GirEn, 

The Sirenufe were only three in number; and there. 
fore if thefe and the Galli be the fame, two more mu: 
have fince rifen, or the three have be vu {plit into five by: 
a fubterraneous convulfion. Oncthe largeft'is a watch- 
tower, and the next has a deferted hermitage. ‘The 
principal ifland is only a narrow femicircular ridge 
covered with a fhallow coat of foil; two other little 
iflands and fome jagged rocks juft peeping above the 
waves, correfpond with this one fo as to trace the out- 
line of a volcanical crater. The compofition of them 
all is at top a calcareous rock extremely fhaken, tums 
bled, and confufed, mixed with mafles of breccia; dif- 
pofed in a moft irregular manner ; below thefe $5 lava; 
and the deeper the eye follows it the ftronger are the 
marks of fire: below the furface of the water, and in 
{ome places above it, the layers are complete blocks of 
bafaltes. Hence it is fair to prefume, that central fires 
have heaved up. to.light the torrified fubftances that 
originally lay near their focus, with all the intermediate 
{trata'that covered them from the fea. The layers in- 
cline downwards from eaft to weft; the air feems to 
have forced its way into, part of the mafs while in fu. 
fion, and by ehecking its workings caufed many large 

caverns 


Galley, 
Gath. 


‘Gallia 
yalliard 


‘Gallia Narbonenfis, the Alps, and the ocean. 
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caverns to be left in it. Thefe iflands are uncultivated 
and-uninhabited fince the old hermit of St Antonio 
died. Myrtle covers moft of the furface. ; 

GALBLIA, a lafge country of Europe, called Gala- 
tia by the Greeks. The inhabitants were called Gall, 
Celta, Geltiberi, and :Celtofcythe. Ancient Gaul was ci- 
vided into four different parts by the Romans, call- 
ed Gallia Belgica, Narbonenjis, Aquitania, and Celica. 
Gallia Belgica was the largeft province, bounded by 
Germany, Gallia Narbonenfis, and the German ocean 3 
and contained the modern country of Alface, Lorraine, 
Picardy, with part of the low countries, and of Cham- 
pégne, and of the ifle of France. . Gallia Narbonentis, 
which contained the provinces now called Languedoc, 
‘Provence, Dauphine, Savoy, was bounded by the Alps 
and Pyrenean mountains, by Aquitania, Belgicum, and 
the Mediterranean, Aquitania Gallia, now called the 


_provinces of Poitou, Santonge, Guienne, Berry, Limofin, 


Gafcogny Auvergne, &c. was fituated between the Ga- 
rumna, the Pyrenean mountains, and the ocean. Gal- 
lia Celtica, or Lugdunentis, was bounded by Belgium, 
It con- 
tained the country at prefent known by the name of 
Liyonnois, Touraine, Franche Comté, Senenois, Switzer- 
fand, and part of Normandy.  Befides thefe grand di- 
vidions, there is often mention made of Gallia Cifalpi- 
tha or Citerior, Tranfalpina or Ulterior, which refers 
to that part of Italy which was conquered by fome of 
the Gauls who croffed the Alps. By Gallia Cifalpina, 
the Romans underftood that part of Gaul which lies in 
Italy, and by Tranfalpina, that which lies beyond the 
Alps, in regard only to the inhabitants of Rome. Gal- 
lia Cifpadana, and Tranfpadana, is applied to a part of 
Italy conquered by fome of the Gauls; and then it 
means the country on this fide of the Po, or beyond 
the Po, with refpe& to Rome By Gallia Togata, the 
Romans underftood Cifalpine Gaul, where the Roman 
gowns foge were ufually worn. Gallia Narbonenfis 
was called Braccata, on account of the peculiar covering 
of the inhabitants for their thighs The epithet of 
‘Comata is applied to Gallia Celtica, becaufe the people 
fuffered their hair to grow to an uncommon length. 
The inhabitants were great warriors, and their valour 
overcame the Roman armies, took the city of Rome, 
and invaded Greece in different ages. ‘hey fpread 
themfelves over the greatelt part of the world. They 
were very fuperititious in their religious ceremo- 
nies, and revered the facerdotal order as if they had 
been gods. They long maintained a bloody war 
againft the Romans, and Czfar refided 10 years in 
their country before he could totally faubduethem. See 
Gaur. 

GALLIARD, or Gacuiarpa, a fort of dance 
anciently in great requett ; confilling of very diffe- 
rent motions and actions, fometimes proceeding terra 
a terra or {moothly along ; fometimes capering ; fome- 
times along the room, and fometimes actofs The 
word is French, gai/liarde, or rather Italian; and k- 
terally fignifies °¢ gay, merry, {prightly 4 This 
dance was alfo called Romane/que, becaufe brought from 
Rome. 

Thoinot Arbeau, in his Orchefography, defcribes dt 
as conlifting of five eps, and five pofitions of the feet, 
which the dancers performed before each other, and 
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whereof he gives us the fcore or tablature, which is of Galliard 
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fix minims, and two triple times, 


AGE ERY 
GALLIARDA, in the Italian mufic, the name of G2!)?° 


a tune that belongs'to a dance called a galliard. The 


air of it is lively in triple time. 


GALLICAN, any thing belonging to France : 
thus the term Gallican church denotes the church of 
France, or the affembly of the clergy of that king- 
dom. 

GALLICISM, a mode of. fpeech peculiar to the 
French language, and contrary to the rules of gram- 
mar in other languages. With us it is ufed to denote 
fuch phrafes or modes of fpeech in Englifh as are 
formed after the French idiom. 

GALLINACEUS tarts, a glofly fubftance pro- 
duced by volcanic tires; the fame with the lapis obfidi- 
anus of the ancients. A kind of it is brought from 
Paris, of a beautiful black, refembling the colour of a 
large crow in that country named gallinago. 

GALLINA, in ornithology, an order of birds. 
See OrnnitHOLoey. 

GALLINACIOUS, an appellation ‘given to the 
birds of the order of the gallinz. 

GALLING, or Excortation, in medicine, 
EXcORIATION. 

Gartne of a Horfe’s Back, a diforder eccafioned 
by heat, and the chating or pinching of the faddle. 

In order to prevent it, fome take a hind’s fkin well 
garnifhed with hair, and fit it neatly under the pannel 
of the faddle, fo that the hairy fide may be next the 
horfe. 

When a horfe’s back is galled upon a journey, take 
out a little of the ttuffing of the pannel over the fwell- 
ing, and few a piece of {oft white leather on the intide 
of the pannel: anoint the part with-falt butter, and 
every evening wipe it clean, rubbing it till it prow 
foft, anointing it again with butter, or, for want of 
that, with greafe: wafh the fwelling, or hurt, every 
evening with cold water and foap; and ftrew it with 
falt, which fhould be left om till the horfe be {addled 
in the morning. > 

GALLINULE. See Futica. 

GALLIPOLI, a fea-port town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and in the Terra-di-Otranto, with 
a bifhop’s fee. it itands on a rocky ifland, joined to 
the continent by a bridge. From the remotett anti- 
quity this was a ftation fo favourable to commerce, 
that every maritime power wifhed to fecure it; and it 
is a reproach to government, that nothing has been 
done to improve its natural advantages: at prefent, 
Mr Swinburn informs us, it has neither harbour nor 
fhelter for fhipping. Charles II. demolifhed Galli- 
poli for its adherence to Frederick of Aragon. The 
Venetians treated it with great cruelty in the rsth 
century; and in 1481 it was pillaged by the Turks, 
To preferve it from future calamities, Charles V. re- 
paired and ftrengthened its fortifications} and, fince 
that period, it has enjoyed the benefits of peace and 
trade, which have rendered it the moft opulent and 
gayeft town upon the coatt, though its inhabitants do 
mot exceed 6000 in number. Confumptions and fpit- 
ting of blood are rather frequent here, occafioned by 
the great fubtilty of the air, which is ventilated from 
every quarter. ‘{‘he buildings are tolerable, and fome 
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Calle of the churches, have good paintings, 
Gallois. 


The cotton 
trade brings in about 30,000 ducats a-year. Good 
muflins, cotton ftockings, and other parts of apparel, 
are manufactured. here, and purchafed, by the Proven- 
gals; for Gallipoli has no dire& trade with the metro- 
polis. Silk and faffren. were formerly objets of 
traffic ; but heavy duties: and oppreffion have caufed' 
them to be abandoned. The wine of this;territony, is 
good ; but from drynefs of climate, and fhallownefs, of 
foil, the. vintage frequently. fails. in) quantity ; and 
then the Galltpolitans have recourfe to Sicily for a 
fupply. Oil. is the: great fupport of, the place: two- 
thirds of the produce of its; olive plantations are ex- 
ported to France, and the north of Italy; the re- 
mainder. is fent to Naples, and other ports of the king- 
dom. Neapolitan merchants, by means. of agents fet- 
tled at Gallipoli, buy up the oils, from, year to year, 
long before an olive appears upon the tree; and the 
price is afterwards fettled by public authority. The 
Neapolitans fell their oil to the merchants of Leghorn ; 
and, if faithfully ferved by their faétors in: Terra di 
Otranto, ought to double their capital in two years. 
But, to balance this advantage, they run great rifls,, 
pay exorbitant intereft, and have frequent bankrupt 
cies to guard againft. E. Long. 18. 10. N. Lat. 

40. 2.03 

Gaturroul, a fea-port town of Turky in Europe, 
inthe province of Romania, feated at the mouth of 
the fea of Marmura, with: a good harbour, and a bi- 
fhop’s fee. It contains. about 10,000 Turks, 35c0 
Grees, befides a great number of Jews. The bazar 
er bezeftein, the place where merchandizes are fold, 
is a handfome ftru€ture, with domes covered, with lead. 
Tt is. an. open place, and has no: other defence than a 
paltry fquare cattle. The houfes of the Greeks and 
Jews have doors not above three feet and an half high, 
to prevent the Turks, riding into their honfes, E. 
Long. 26. 59, N,. Lat. qo. 30. 

GALLIUM, in botany. See Gatium 

GALLO, an ifland ofthe South Sea, near the fea- 
eoaft of Peru, in South America, which was.the firft 
place poffeffed by the Spaniards when. they attempted 
the conqueft of Peru; it is alfo the place where the 
bucaneers ufed’'tocome for wood and water,, and,to refit 
their veffe!ls whem they. were in thefe parts. ~W. Long. 
88. o. N. Lat. 2.. 30. 

Gt1o- Gracia, acountry of Afia Minor, near Bithy- 
nia and Cappadocia. It was: inhabited by a colony of 
Gauls, who affumed the name of Gallogreci. beeaufe a 
number of Greeks had. accompanied: them in their 
emigration. See GauaTia. 


GALLOIS (John), born at Paris in 1632, was 


an univerfal fcholar; but chiefly noted: for having been, 
in conjunction with M. de Sallo who formed the plan,. 
the firft publifher of the Yournal des Sgavans. ‘The 
firft journal was publifhed January 5. 1665; but thefe 
gentlemen. criticifed new works fo rigoroufly, that the 
whole tribe of authors united and cried itdowm. De 
Sallo declined’ entirely after the publication of the 
third number: but Gallois ventured: to: fend out a 
fourth, on January 4th 1666; though not without a 
moft humble. advertifement. at the beginning, wherein 
it was declared, that the author ‘* would not prefume 
to criticife, but fimply give an. account of. the books.”’ 
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This, with the protection of M, Colbert, wo way 
greatly taken with the work, gradually reconciled the 
public to it: and thus: began literary journals, whieh 
have been continued from that time to this, under 
various titles, and by various writers. Gallois con- 
tinued his journal to the year 1674, when more. im- 
portant eccupations obliged him to: turmit over to o- 
ther hands. M. Colbert had taken him into his houfe: 
to teach him: Latin; and when he loft his patron in 
1683, he was firft made librarian to the king, and. 
then Greck profeflor in the royal college. He died ini, 


1707. 

GALLON, a meafure of capacity both for dry and: 
liquid things, containing four quarts. But thefe quarts,. 
and| confequently the gallon itfelf, are different, ace. 
cording to the quality of. the thing meafured: For ins 
flance, the wine-gallon contains. 231 cubic inches, and: 
holds eight pounds: averdupois of pure water; the. 
beer and ale gallon contains 281 folid: inches, and. 
holds, ten pounds theree ounces and a quarter averdu- 
pois of water; and the gallon for corn, meal, &c. 272$- 


cubic inches, and holds nine pounds thirteen ounces of: 


pure water. 


GALLOP, in the manege, is the fwifteft. natural), 


pace of a horfe, performed by: reaches. or leaps; the- 
two fore-feet. being raifed almoft at the fame time ;: 


and when thefe are in the air, and juft ready to touch: 


the ground again, the two hind-feet are lifted almoft 
at once. ‘The word is borrowed from the barbarous. 
Latin. calupare, or calpare, “to run.” Some derive it: 
from caballicare; others from. the Greek xarratii,. on. 
xarmay, to fpur a horfe. 

GALLOPER, imartillery, i9 the name of: a car- 
riage which ferves for a pound and a half gun. This. 
carriage has fhafts fo as to be drawn without a limber;., 
and is thought by fome to be more convenient and pre. 
ferable to other field carriages; and it may. likewife- 
ferve for our light three and fix. pounders. . 

GALLOWAY, a county of Scorland,.which gives-. 
the title of Earl to a branch of the noble: family of: 
Stuart. It is divided into two diftméts ;. the weitern,. 
called Upper Galloway, bemg the fame with Wigton- 
fhire; and the eaftern, or flewartry of Kirkcudbright,. 
called Lower Galloway.. See Kiaxcuppricut and 
WiGTONSHIRE. 

Mux. of Galloway, the. fouth cape or promontorp. 
of all Scotland, im the county: of Galloway, on the. 
lrith fea. 

Gat.toways is the name of a peculiar fort of -hor=. 
fes, fo called from the county of Galloway in Scot- 
land, where they are bred. ‘Tradition. reports that 
this kind of horfes fprung from fome Spanith ftallions,, 
which fwam: on fhore from fome of the fhips of-the fa- 
mous Spanifh armada, wrecked. on. the coaft ;. and 
coupling with the mares of: the country, furnifhed the: 
kingdom with:their pofterity. They were much etteeme - 
ed, and of a: middling fize, ftrong, a¢tive, nervous, and: 
hard 
GALLOWS, an inftrument of punifhment, where= 
on perfons convicted capitally of felony, &c. are exe= 
cuted by. hanging, 

Among our anceftors it was called furca, “ fork. ;'” 
a name by which it is till denominated abroad, parti- 
cularly. in. Erance: and: Italy. 

the. 


Tn this: latter country, 
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Gallus the reafon of the name ftill fubfills; the gallows being 


i 


_ houfes are generally well built with ftone. 


_ter-fchool, and an: hofpital. 


a real fork drove into the ground, acrofs the legs 


Galway. whereof is laid abeam, to which the rope is tied. See 


Furca. 

GALLUS (Cornelius), an ancient Roman poet, 
born at Forum Julium, now called Frejus, in France, 
He was a particular favourite with Auguftus Cefar, 


“who made him governor of Egypt: but his mal- 


adminiftration there occafioned his banifhment, and 
the lofs of his eftate; for grief of which he put an 
end to his own life. He wrote four books of loyve- 


-elegies ; and Virgil has complimented him in many 


places. 

Gattus, or Cock, in ornithology. 
SLANUS. 

GALLY, in printing, a frame inte which the 
eompofitor empties the lines out 6f his compofing- 
ftick, and in which he ties up the page when it is com- 
pleted. 

The gally is formed of an oblong fquare board, with 
a ledge on three fides, and a groove to admit a falfe 
bettom, called a gally-/lice. 

GALWAY, or Gattoway, a county of Ireland, 
which is 82 miles in length, and 42 in breadth, bound- 
ed by the counties of Clare, Tipperary, King’s Coun- 
ty, Rofcommon, and the fea. The river Shannon 
wathes the frontiers of the eaft and fouth-eaft, and 
forms a lake feveral miles in length. There is another 
great lake called Cordis, or Carib, which is near zo 
miles long, and five broad. ‘The county contains 
15,420 houfes, 136 parifhes, 17 baronies, and 13 bo- 
roughs; and fends 8 members to parliament. The ca- 
pital town is of the fame name. 

Gatway, atown of Ireland, in the county of the 
fame name, and province of Connaught, of which it 
is the capital. It is feated on the bay of Galway on'the 
weftern ocean, 108 miles weft of Dublin, and gives title 
of Vifcount to the family of Monkton. It is furround- 
ed with ftrong walls, has large ftraight ftreets, and the 
Tt has a 
good trade into foreign parts, on account of its har- 
Bour, which is defended by a fort. It is governed by 
a mayor, fheriffs, and recorder, and returns two mem- 
bers to parliament. It has but one parifh church, 
which is a large and beautiful Gothic ftracture ; an 
exchange; barracks for 10 companies of foot, a char- 
This was one of the 
flrongeft towns in the kingdom: it held out fome time 
againft general Ginkle, who invefted and took it after 
the battle of Aughrim. Its fortifications were then 
repaired; the walls are flanked -by baftions, but are 
moftly gone to decay. The falmon and herring fifh- 
eries are carried on here with great fpirit, and. employ 
700 boats, the quantity of kelp manufaétured and ex- 
ported is confiderable; and the growth of the linen 
manufacture, though of late introduction, is become 
very important. In 1296, Sir Wiliam de. Burgh 
founded a monaftery here for Francifcan friars, on St 
Stephen’s ifland, fituated without the north gate of 
the town. In 1381, there being two popésat Rome, 
and the people of Ireland being doubtfal to which 
they fhould pay obedience, pope Urban, to fix them 
entirely to his intereft, empowered the guardian of 
this monaftery to excommunicate every perfon in the 
province of Connaught who fhould adhere to Cle- 
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ment VII. who he aflured them was antipope, The 
tomb of the founder of this monaftery was difcovered 


Gama 


in June 1779, upwards of four feet under ground, with Gamboge.. 


his family-arms, and a very long broad {word, elegant- 
ly carved thereon; fome of the remains are ftill to be 
feen.—Near the weft gate of the town, without the 
walls, was the monaftery of St Mary of the hill: on 
the nuns forfaking it, the fecular clergy entered into 
and kept pofleffion of it for a confiderable time ; but 
on the petition of the inhabitants of the town, to pope 
Innocent VIII. it was granted to the Dominican fri- 
ars, by a bull dated the 4th December 1488; there 
are no remains of this foundation except the cemetery ; 
the whole building having been demolifhed by the 
townfmen in the year 1652, in order to prevent Crom-. 
well from turning it into a fortification againft them- 
felves : there was alfo an Auguftinian friary, on a hill 
near thistown, founded by Stephen Lynch, and Mar-- 
garet his wife, in the year 1508, at the earnelt folici- 
tation of Richard Nangle, a friar of the fame order, 
who afterwards became archbifhop of Tuam. 

GAMA (Vafco de), a Portuguefe admiral, cele- 
brated for his difcovery of the Eaft Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope, was born at Synes; and, in 1497, was 
fent to the Indies by king Emanuel: he returned in 
1502, and failed thither again with 13 veflels richly 
laden. He was made viceroy of the Indies by king 


‘John IIL.; and died at Cochin, on the 24th of De- 


cember 1525. Don Stephen and Don Chriftopher de 
Gama, his fons, were alfo viceroys of the Indies, and 
celebrated in hiftory. 

GAMBIA, a large river of Negroiand in Africa, 
generally fuppofed to be a branch of the Niger. See 
Nive, Nrcsr, and SENEGAL. 
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GAMBOGE, is a concreted vegetable juice *, * See Gam 
partly of a gummy and partly of a refinous nature. It 2%! 


is chiefly brought to us in large cakes or rolls from 
Cambaja in the Eaft Indies. ‘The beft fort is of a 
deep yellow or orange colour, breaks fhining and free 
from drofs: it has no fmell, and very: little tafte, un- 
lefs kept in the mouth for fome time, when it impref- 
fes a flight fenfe of acrimony. It immediately com- 
municates to fpirit of wine a bright golden colour, and. 
almoft entirely diffolves in it ; Geoffroy fays, except 
the fixth part. Alkaline falts enable water to a& up- 
on this fubftance powerfully as a menftruum : the folu- 
tion made by their means is fomewhat tran{parent, ofa. 
deep blood-red colour, and padfes the filtre : the dulci- 
fied fpirit of fal ammontac readily and entirely diffolves 
it, and takes up a eonfiderable quantity ; and what is 
pretty remarkable, this folution mixes either with wa- 
ter or {pirit, without growing turbid. 

As.a pigment, it makes a beautiful yellow, whiciz. 
is much uled: by the painters. Dr Lewis fays, that it 
makes a beautiful'and durable citron. yellow. ftain upon 
marble, whether rubbed in fubltance on the hot ftone,. 
or applied, as dragon’s-bloed fometimes is, in form of 
a fpirituous tincture. When it is applied on cold. 
marble, the ftone is afterwards to be heated, to make. 
the colour penetrate. 

As a medicine, gamboge evacuates powerfully both. 
upwards and downwards ; fome condemn it as acting. 
with too great violence, and occafioning dangerous. 
hypercatharfes; whilf others are of a contrary opi- 
nion, Geoffroy feems particularly fond of. this medi- 
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cine, and informs us, that he has frequently g/ven 
from two to four grains, without its proving at all 
emetic; that from four to eight grains, it both vo- 
mits and purges, without violence; that its operation 
is foon over; and that if given in a liquid form, and 
fufficiently diluted, it {ftands not in need of any correc- 
tor; that in the form of a bolus or pill, it is moft apt 
to prove emetic, but very rarely has this effect if joined 
along with mercurius dulcts. 
againft its ufe where the patient cannot eafily bear vo- 
miting.—It has.been ufed in dropfy with cream of tar- 
tar or jalap, or both, to quicken their operation. It 
is alfo recommended by fome to the extent of 15 grains 
svith an equal quantity of vegetable alkali in cafes of 
the tape-worm. This dofe is ordered in the mornings 
and if the worm is not expelled in two or three hours, 
it is repeated even to the third time with fafety and 
efficacy. It is aflerted that it has been given to this 
extent even in delicate habits. his is faid to be the 


remedy alluded to by Baron Van Swieten, which was 
employed by Dr Herenfchward, and with him proved 
{o fuccefsful in the removal of the tenia lata. 
GAME, in general, fignifies any diverfion or fport, 
and reftrained to 


that. is performed with regularity, 
certain rules. See-Gamine. 

Games are ufually diltinguifhed into thofe of exer- 
cife and addrefs, and thofe of hazard. To the firft 
belong chefs, tennis, billiards, &c. and to the latter 
thofe performed with cards or dice, as back-gam- 
mon, ombre, picquet, whilt, &c. See Bacx-Gam- 
mon, &c. é 

Games, in antiquity, were public diverfions, exhi- 
bited on folemn occafions. Such among the Greeks, 
were the Olympic, Pythian, Ifthmian, Nemean, &c. 
games; and, among the Romans, the Apollinarian, 
Circenfian, Capitoline, &c. games. See Orympic, 
Pyruian, Funerat, &c. 

Game, in law, fignifies birds, or prey, taken or 
killed by fowling er huntiag. 

The property of fuch animals fere nature. as are 
known under the denomination of game, with the right 
of purfuing, taking, and deftroying them, is vefted in 
the king alone, and from him derived to fuch of his 
fubjects as have received the grants of a chace, a park, 
or a free warren. - 

By the law-of nature, indeed, every man, from the 
prince to the peafant, has an equal right of purfuing, 
and taking to bis own ufe, all fuch creatures as are 
jere nature, and therefore the property of ncbody, 
but liable to be feized by the firit occupant. But it 
follows from the very end and conflitution of fociety, 
that this natural right, as well as many qthers be- 
longing to man as an individual, may be reftrained by 

ofitive laws enacted for reafons of ftate, or for the 
fuppofed benefit of the community. This reftriction 
may be either with refpect to the place in which this 
right may, or may not, be exercifed ; with refped to 
the animals that are the fubje&ts of this right ; or with 
refpect to the perfans allowed or forbidden to exercife 
it. And, in confequence of this authority, we find 
that the municipal laws of many nations have exerted 
fuch power of reftraint ; have in general forbidden 
the entering on another man’s grounds, for any caufe, 
without the owner’s leave; have extended their pro- 
teCtion to fuch particular animals as are ufually the 
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objects of purfuit ; and have invefted the prevogative of 
hunting and taking fuch animals, in the fovercign of 
the {tate only, and fuch as: he thall authorize. “Many 
reafons have.concurred for making thefe conftitutions 
as, 1. For the encouragement of agriculture and im- 
provement of lands, by giving every man an exclus 
five dominion over his own foil. 2. For the prefer- 
vation of the feveral fpecies of thefe animals, which 
would foon be extirpated by a general liberty. 3. For 
prevention of idlenefs and: diffipation in hufbandmen; 
artificers, and others of lower rank ; which would be 
the unavoidable confequence of univerfal licence. 4. For 
prevention of popular inforreétions and “refiflance to 
the government, by difarming the bulk of the people: 
which lait is a reafon oftener meant than avowed, by 
the makers of foreft or game laws. Nor, certainly, in 
thefe prehibitions"s there any natural injuftice, as fome 
have weakly enough fuppofed: fince, as Puffendorf 
obferves, the law does not hereby take from any man 
his prefent property, or what was already his own ; 
but barely abridges him of one means of acquiring 4 
future property, that of occupancy ; which indeed the 
law of nature would aHow him, but of which the laws 
of fociety have in moft inftances very juftly and reafon¢ 
ably deprived him. 

Yet, however defenfible thefe provifions in general 
may be, on the footing of reafon, or juttice, or civil 
policy, we muft, notwithflanding, acknowledge, that, 
in their prefent fhape, they owe their immediate ori- 
ginal to flavery. It is not till after the irruption of 
the northern nations into the Roman empire, that we 
read of any other prohibitions, than that natural one 
of not {porting on any private grounds without the 
owner’s leave. 

With regard to the rife and original of our prefent 
civil prohibitions, it will be found, that all foreft and 
game laws were introduced into Europe at the fame 
time, and by the fame policy, as gave birth to the 
feodal fyftem ; when thofe fwarms of barbarians iflued 
from their northern hive, and laid the foundation of 
moft of the prefent kingdoms of Europe, on the ruins 
of the weftern empire.. For when a conquering genes 
ral came to fettle the economy of a vanquithed couns 
try, and to part it out among his foldiers or feuda- 
tories, who were to render him military fervice for fuch 
donations; it behoved him, in order to fecure his new 
acquifitions, to keep the ruflici or natives of the couns 
try, and all who were not his military tenants, in as 
low a condition as poflible, and efpecially to prohibit 
them the ufe of arms. Nothing.could do this more 
effectually than a prohibition of hunting and {porting’s 
and therefore it was the policy of the conqueror to ree 
ferve this right to himfelf, and fuch om whom he 
fhould beftow it ; which were only his capital feudato: 
ries, or greater barons. And, accordingly, we finds 
in the feudal conititutions, one and the fame law prohi- 
biting the ru/fici in general from caitying arms, and 
alfo proferibing the ufe of nets, fnaresy or other ens 
gines for dcilroying the game. Th's exclufive privie 
lege well fuited the martial genius of the conquering 
troops, who delighted in a {port which in its purfuit 
and flaughter bore fome refemblance to war. Vita 
omnis (fays Cxfar, {peaking of the ancient Germans) 
in venationibus atque in fludiis rei militaris confiflit. And 
Tacitus in like manner. obferves, that guoties bella nog 
4 ineunt, 
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ineunt, multum venatibus, plus per otium tranfigunt. And 
indeed, like fome of their modern fucceffors, they had 
no other amufement to entertain their vacant hours ; 
they defpifing all arts as effeminate, and having no 
other learning, than was couched in fuch rude ditties 
as were fung at the folemn caroufals which fucceeded 
thefe antient huntings. And it is remarkable, that, in 
thofe nations where the feodal policy remains the moft 
uncorrupted, the foreft or game laws continue in their 
higheft rigour. In France, all game is properly the 
king’s; and in fome parts of Germany it is death for 
a peafant:to be found hunting in the woods of the no- 
bility. 

With us in Britain, alfo, hunting has ever been e- 
fteemed a moft princely diverfion and exercife. The 
whole ifland was replenifhed with all forts of game in 
the times of the Britons; who lived in a wild and pa- 
ftoral manner, without inclofing or improving their 

rounds ; and derived much of their fubfiftence from 
the chafe, which they all enjoyed in common. But, 
when hufbandry took place under the Saxon govern- 
ment, and lands began to be cultivated, improved, and 
inclofed, the beafts naturally fled into the woody and 
defart traéts, which were called the forefs ; and, ha- 
ving never been difpofed of in the firft diftribu- 
tion of lands, were therefore held to belong to the 
crown. ‘Thefe were filled with great plenty of 
game, which our royal fportfmen referved for their 
own diverfion, on pain of a pecuniary forfeiture 
for fuch as interfered with their fovereign. But e- 
very freeholder had the full liberty of {porting upon 
his territories, provided he abftained from the king’s 
foretts. 

However, upon the Norman conqueft, a new doc- 
trine took place; and the right of purfuing and ta- 
king all beafts of chafe or wenary, and fuch other ani- 
mals as were accounted game, was then held to belong 
to the king, or to fuch only as were authorized under 
him. And this, as well upon the principles of the 
feodal law, that the king is the ultimate proprietor of 
all the lands in the kingdom, they being all held of 
him as the chief lord, or lord paramount of the fee ; 
and that therefore he has the right of the univerfal foil, 
to enter thereon, and to chafe and take fuch creatures 
at his pleafure: as alfo upon another maxim of the 
common law, that thefe animals are Lona vacantia, and, 
having no other owner, belong to the king by his 
prerogative. As therefore the former reafon was held 
to velt in the king a right to purfue and take them 
any where ; the latter was fuppofed to give the king, 
and fuch as he fhould authorize, a, fol and exclufive 
right. 

"This right, thus newly vefted in the crown, was ex- 
erted with the utmoft rigour, at and after the time of 
the Norman eftablifhment ; not only in the ancient fo- 
refts,-but in the new ones which the conqueror made, 
by laying together vaft tracts of country, depopulated 
for that purpofe, and referved folely for the king’s 
royal diverfion ; in which were exercifed the moft hor- 
rid tyrannies and oppreflions, under colour of foreft- 
law, for the fake of preferving the beafts of chafe ; 
to kill any of which, within the limits of the foreft, 
was as penal as the death of a man. And, in pur- 
fuance of the fame principle, king John laid a total in- 
terdi&t upon the winged as well as the fourfooted crea- 
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tion: capturam avium per totam Angliam interdixit *. 
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The cruel and unfupportable hardfhips which thefe fo- Soe 


reft-laws created to the fubje€t, occafioned our an- 
ceftors to be as zealous for their reformation, as for 
the relaxation of the feodal rigours and the other ex- 
actions introduced by the Norman family; and ac- 
cordingly we find the immunities of carta de forefla as 
warmly contended for, and extorted from the king 
with as much difficulty, as thofe of magna carta itfelf. 


- Paris, 


By this charter, confirmed in parliament +, many fo- f9Hen. IIE, 


refts were difafforefted, or ftripped of their oppreffive 
privileges, and regulations were made in the regimen 
of fuch as remained; particularly killing the king’s 
deer was made no longer a capital offence, but only 


punifhed by a fine, imprifonment, or abjuration of the . 


realm. And by a variety of fubfequent ftatutes, toge- 
ther with the long acquiefcence of the crown without 
exerting the foreit-laws, this prerogative is now be- 
come no longer a grievance to the fubject. 

But as the king referved to himfelf the foref's for his 
own exclufive diverfion, fo he granted out from time 
to time other tracts of lands to his fubjets under the 
names of chafes or parks; or gave them licence to 
make fuch in their own grounds; which indeed are 
{maller forefls in the hands of a fubje&t, but not go- 
verned by the foreft-laws; and by the common law no 
perfon is at liberty. to take or kill any beafts of chafe, 
but fuch as hath an ancient chafe or park; unlefs they 
be alfo beafts of prey. 

As to all inferior fpecies of game, called bea/fs and 
fowls of warren ; the liberty of taking or killing them 
is another franchife or royalty, derived likewife from 
the crown, and called free-warren; a word which fig- 
nifies prefervation or cuftody: as the exclufive liberty 
of taking and killing fifh in a public ftream or river 
is called a free-fi/bery; of which, however, no new 
franchife can at prefent be granted, by the exprefs 
provifion of magna carta, c.16. The principal.inten- 
tion of granting a man thefe franchifes or liberties was 
in order to protect the game, by giving him a fole and 
exclufive power of killing it himfelf, provided he pre- 
vented other perfons. And no man but he who has 
a chafe or free-warren, by grant from the crown, or 
prefeription, which fuppofes one, can juttify hunting 
or {porting upon another man’s foil; nor indeed, in 
thorough ftri¢tnefs of common law, either hunting or 
{porting at all. 

However novel this doctrine may feem, it is a regu- 
lar confequence from what has been before. delivered, 
that the fole right of taking and deftroying game be- 
longs exclufively to the king. This appears, as well 
from the hiftorical dedution here made, as becaufe he 
may grant to his fubjeéts an exclufive right of taking 
them; which he could not do, unlefs fuch a right was 
firft inherent in himfelf.. And hence it will follow, 
that no perfon whatever, but he who has fuch deriva- 
tive right from the crown, is by common law intitled 
to take or kill any beafts of chafe, or other game what- 
foever. It is true, that, by the acquiefcence of the 
crown, the frequent grants of free-warren in ancient 
times, and the introduction of new penalties of late by 
certain ftatutes for preferving the game, this exclufive 
prerogative of the king is little known or confidered ; 
every man that is exempted from thefe modern penal- 
ties, looking upon himfelf as at liberty to do what he 
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pleafes with the game: whereas the contrary is ftrictly 
true, that po man, however well qualified he may vul- 
garly be elteemed, has a right to encroach on the royal 
prerogative by the killing of game, unlefs he can fhow 
a particular grant of free-warren: or a prefcription, 


which prefumes a grant; or fome authority under an_ 


act of parliament. As for the latter, there are but 
two inftances wherein an exprefs permiffion to kill 
game was ever given by ftatute; the one by 1 Jac. T, 
c. 24. altered by 7 Jac. I. c. 11. and virtually repeal- 
ed by 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 25. which gave authori- 
ty, fo long as they remained in force, to the owners 
of free-warren, to lords of manors, and to all freehold- 
ers having 401. per annum in lands of inheritance, or 
8ol. for life or lives, or 4001. perfonal eftate (and 
their fervants), to take partridges and pheafants upon 
their own, or their mafter’s free-warren, inheritance, 
or freehold: the other by 5 Ann. c.14. which em- 
powers lords and ladies of manors to appoint game- 
keepers, to kill game for the ufe of fuch lord or lady; 
which with fome alteration ftill fubfifts, and plainly 
fuppofes fuch power not to have been in them before. 
The truth of the matter is, that thefe game-laws do 
indeed qualify nobody, except in the inftance of a 
gamekeeper, to kill game: but only to fave the 
trouble and formal procefs of an action by the perfon 
injured, who perhaps too might remit the offence, 
thefe flatutes infliG& additional penalties, to be recover- 
ed either in a regular or fummary way, by any of the 
king’s fubjeéts, from certain perfons of inferior rank 
who may be found offending in this particular. But 
it does not follow that perfons excufed from thefe ad- 
ditional penalties are therefore authorifed to kill game. 
The circumftance of having 1001. per annum, and the 
reft, are not properly qualifications, but exemptions. 
And thefe perfons, fo exempted from the penalties of 
the game-ftatutes, are not only liable to actions of 
trefpafs by the owners of the land; but alfo, if they 
kill game within the limits of any royal franchife, 
they are liable to the aétions of fuch who may have 
the right of chafe or free-warren therein. 

Upon the whole, it appears, that the king, by his 
prerogative, and fuch perfons as have, under his au- 
thority, the ROYAL FRANCHISE Of CHACE, PARK, or 
Free-Warren *, are the only perfons who may acquire 
any property, however fugitive and tranfitory, in thefe 
animals fere nature, while living ; which is faid to be 
vefted in them propter privilegium. And it mutt alfo 
be obferved, that fuch perfons as may thus lawfully 
hunt, fifth, or fowl, ratione privilegii, have only a qua- 
lified property in thefe animals: it not being ‘abfolute 
or permanent, but lafting only fo long as the creatures 
yemain within the limits of fuch refpeCtive franchife or 
liberty, and ceafing the inftant they voluntarily pafs 
out of it. It is held indeed, that if a man ftarts any 
game within his own grounds, and follows it into ano- 
ther’s, and kills it there, the property remains in him- 
felf. And this is grounded on reafon and natural ju- 
ftice : for the property confifts in the poffeffion; which 
poffeffion commences by the finding it in his own li- 
berty, and is continued by the immediate purfuit. And 
fo, if a ftranger ftarts game in one man’s chafe or free- 
warren, and hunts it into another liberty, the proper- 
ty continues in the owner of the chafe or warren; this 
property arifing from privilege, and not being changed 
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by the act of a mere ftranger. Or if a man {tarts game 
on .another’s private grounds, and kills it there, the 
property belongs to him in whofe ground it was killed, 
becaufe it was alfo ftarted there ; this property arifing 
ratione foi. Whereas if, after being ftarted there, it is 
killed in the grounds of a third perfon, the proper- 
ty belongs not to the owner of the firft ground, -be- 
caufe the property is local; nor yet to the owner of 
the fecond, becaufe it was not ftarted in his foil; but 
it vefts in the perfon who ftarted and killed it, though 
guilty of a trefpafs againit both the owners. See the 
article Game-Lars. 

Gami-Cock, a fighting cock, or one kept for {port ; 
a barbarous practice, which is a difgrace to any civi- 
lized nation. See Cock- Fighting. 

GAMELIA, in Grecian antiquity, a nuptial feaft, 
or rather facrifice, held in the ancient Greek families 
on the day before a marriage ; thus called from a cu- 
ftom they had of fhaving themfelves on this occafion, 
and prefenting their hair to fome deity to whom they 
had particular obligations. 

GAMELION, in the ancient chronology, was the 
eighth month of the Athenian year, containing 29 
days, and anfwering to the latter part of our January 
and beginning of February. 1t was thus called, as be- 
ing, in the opinion of the Athenians, the moft proper 
feafon of the year for marriage. 

GAMING, the art of playing or praCtifing any 
game, particularly thofe of hazard; as cards, dice, 
tables, &c. 

Gaming has at all times been looked upon as a 
thing of pernicious confequence to the commonwealth ; 
and is therefore feverely prohibited by law. It is con- 
fidered as a practice generally intended to fupply, or 
retrieve, the expences occafioned by Luxury: it be- 
ing a kind of tacit confeffion, that the company enga- 
ged therein do, in general, exceed the bounds of their 
refpective fortunes; and therefore they caft lots to de- 
termine upon whom the ruin fhail at prefent fall, that 
the reft may be faved a little longer. But, taken in 
any light, it is an offence of the moft alarming nature ; 
tending, by necéffary confequence, to promote public 
idlenefs, theft, and debauchery, among thofe of a 
lower clafs ; and, among perfons ofa fuperior rank, it 
hath frequently been attended with the fudden ruin and 
defolation of ancient and opulent families, an abandon- 
ed proftitution of every principle of honour and virtue, 
and too often hath ended in felf-murder. . To reftrain 
this pernicious vice among the inferior fort of people, 
the ftatute 33 Hen. VIII. c. 9. was made; which 
prohibits, to all but gentlemen, the games of tennis, ta- 
bles, cards, dice, bowls, and other unlawful diverfions 
there fpecified, unlefs in the time of Chriftmas, under 
pecuniary pains and imprifonment. And the fame law, 
and alfo the ftatute 23 Geo. Il. c. 24. infli& pecuni- 
ary penalties, as well upon the matter of any public 
houfe wherein fervants are permitted to game, as upon 
the fervants themfelves who are found to be gaming 
there. But this is not the principal ground of modern 
complaint : it is the gaming in high life that demands 
the attention of the magiftrate; a paflion to which 
every valuable confideration is made a facrifice, and 
which we feem to have inherited from our anceftors the 
ancient Germans; whom ‘Tacitus defcribes to have 
been bewitched with the fpirit of play to a moft exor- 
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bitant degree. “They addi@ themfelves (fays he) 


to dice (which is wonderful) when fober, and as a 
ferious employment; with fuch a mad defire of win- 
ning or lofing, that, when ftript of every thing elfe, 
they will ftake at laft their liberty, and their very 
felves. The lofer goes into a voluntary flavery ; and, 
though younger and ftronger than his antagonilt, fuf- 
fers himielf to be bound and fold. _And this perfe- 
verance in fo bad a caufe they call the point of ho- 
nour: ea eff in re prava pervicacia, ipfi idem vocant.” 
One would almoft be tempted to think Tacitus was de- 
fcribing a modern Englifhman. When men are thus 
intoxicated with fo frantic a fpirit, laws will be of 
little avail : becaufe the fame falfe fenfe of honour that 
prompts a man to facrifice himfelf, will deter him from 
appealing to the magiftrate. Yet it is proper that laws 
{hould be, and be known publicly, that gentlemen may 


'. confider what penalties they wilfully incur, and what 


a coitidence they repofe in fharpers ; who, if fuccefs- 
ful in play, are certain to be paid with honour, or, if 
unfuccefsful, have it in their power to be {till greater 
gainers by informing. For, by that. £0 Car, 1. ¢.-9. 
if any perfon by playing or betting fhall lofe more than 
1001. at one time, he fhall not be compellable to pay 
the fame; and the winner fhall forfeit treble the value, 
one. moiety to the king, the other to the informer. 
The ftatute 9 Ann. c. 14, ena¢ts, that all bonds and 


other fecurities, given for money won at play, or 


- money lent at the time to play withal, fhall be utter- 


ly void: that all mortgages and. incumbrances of lands, 


made upon the fame confideration, fhall be and enure . 


to the heir of the mortgager: that, if any perfon at 
one time lofes rol. at play, he may fue the winner, 
and recover it back by action of debt at law; and, in 
cafe the lofer does not, any other perfon may fue the 
winner for treble the fum fo loft; and the plaintiff m 
either cafe may examine the defendant himfelf upon 
oath: and that in any of thefe fuits no privilege of 
parliament fhall be allowed. The ftatute farther enacts, 
that if any perfon cheats at play, and at one time wins 
more than 101]. or any valuable thing, he may be in- 
diGted thereupon, and fhall forfeit five times the value, 
fhall be deemed infamous, and fuffer fuch corporal 
punifhment as in cafe of wilful perjury. By feveral 
ftatutes of the reign of king George II. all private 
lotteries by tickets, cards, or dice (and particularly 
the games of. faro, baffet, ace of hearts, hazard, paf- 
fage, rolly polly, and all other games with dice, ex- 
cept backgammon), are prohibited under a penalty of 
2ool. for him that fhall ereét fuch lotteries, and sol. 
a-time for the players. Public lotteries, unlefs by au- 
thority of parliament, and all manner of ingenious de- 
vices, under the denomination of ales or otherwife, 
which in the end are equivalent to lotteries, were be- 
fore prohibited by a great variety of flatutes under 
heavy pecuniary penalties. But particular defcriptions 
will ever be lame and deficient, unlefs all games of 
mere chance are at once prohibited ; the invention of 
fharpers being fwifter than the punifhment of the law, 
which only hunts them from one device to another. 
The ftat. 13 Geo. II. c. 19. to prevent the multipli- 
city of horfe-races, another fund of gaming, directs, 
that no plates or matehes under sol. value fhall be run, 
upon penalty of 2001. to be paid by the owner of 
each horfe running, and 1001. by fuch as advertife the 
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9 Ann. is farther enforced, and fome deficiencies fup- 
plied : the forfeitures of that at may now be reco- 
vered in a court of equity; and, moreover, if any 
man be conviéted, upon information or indi€tment, of 
winning or lofing at any fitting 101, or 201. withinz4 
hours, he {hall forfeit five times the fum. ‘Thus care- 
ful has the legiflature been to prevent this dettructive 
vice: which may fhow that our laws againft gaming 
are not fo deficient, as ourfelves and our magiftrates in 
putting thofe laws in execution. 

Chance, or Hazard, in Gaminc. Hazard, or chance, 

-is a matter of mathematical confideration, becaufe it 
admits of more and lefs. Gamefters either fet out up- 
on an equality of chance, or are fuppofed to do fo. 
This equality may be altered in the courfe of the game, 
by the greater good-fortune or addrefs of one of the 
gamefters, whereby he cames to have a better chance, 
fo that his fhare in the ftakes is proportionably better 
than at firft. This more and lefs runs through all the 
ratios between equality and infinite difference, or from 
an infinitely little difference till it come to an infinitely 
great one, whereby the game is determined. ‘The 
whole game, therefore, with regard to the iffue of it, 
is a chance of the proportion the two fhares bear to 
each other. 

The probability of an event is greater or lefs, ac- 
cording to the number of chances by which it may hap- 
pen, compared-with the number of all the chances by 
which it may either happen or fail. 

M. de Moivre, in a treatife de Menfura Sortis, has 
computed the variety of chances in feveral cafes that 
occur in gaming, the laws of which may be underftood 
by what follows. ; 

Suppofe p the number of cafes in which an event 
may happen, and g the number of cafes wherein it may 
not happen, both fides have the degree of probability, 
which is to each other as p to g. ; 

If two gamefters, A and B, engage on this footing, 
that, if the cafes p happen, A fhall win; but if g hap- 
pen, B fhall win, and the ftake be a; the chance of 


A willbe ed and that of B 7 ; confequently, if 


q 
they fell ihe dp peauvich they fhould have that for 
them refpectively. 

If A and B play with a fingle die, on this condition, 
that, if A throw two or more aces at eight throws, 
he fhall win ; otherwife B’ fhall win ; What is the ra- 
tio of their chances ? Since there is but one cafe where- 
in an ace may tura up, and five wherein it may not, 
let a1, andd=5. Andagain, fince there are eight 
throws of the die, let n=8; and you will have 
a+0|"—b"—nab"—1, to b”-+4nab"—1: that is, the 
chance of A will be to that of B as 663991 to 
10156525, or nearly as 2 to 3. 

A and B are engaged at fingle quoits; and, after 
playing fome time, A wants 4 of being up, and B 6; 
but B is fo much the better gamefter, that his chance 
againft A upon a fingle throw would be as 3 to 2; What 
is the ratio of their chances? Since A wants 4, and 
B 6, the game will be ended at nine throws ; there- 
fore, raife a+ to the ninth power, and it will be 
a2 +9 28+ 36 a7bb-+84 a°b3 4126 a'b*-+126 23d, 
to 84 a3b°-+ 36 aab? + 6ab3+-b° : call a 3, and 42, and 
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By ftatnte 18 Geo. II. c. 34. the ftatute Gaming. 
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1759077 to 194048. : 

A and B play at fingle quoits, and A is the beft 
gamefter, fo that he can give B 2 in 3: What is the 
ratio of their chances at a fingle throw? Suppofe the 
chances as z to 1, and raife z--1 to its cube, which 
will be 25+ 32743241. Now fince A could give B 
2 out of 3, A might undertake to win three throws 
running ; and confequently the chances in this cafe will 


beasz$ to 3z'-+32-41. Hence z= 32743241; or’ 


223 =23-4+32*—32-+1. And therefore eS $ 


and, confequently, z= Wiemeae The chances, there- 
7 I 
fore, are 3/2-"y, and 1, refpectively. 


Again, fuppofe I have two wagers depending, in 
the firft of which I have 3 to 2 the beft of the lay, 
and in the fecond 7 to 4; What is the probability I 
win both wagers ? 

1. The probability of winning the firft is 3, that 
is the number of chances I haye to win, divided by 
the number of all the chances: the probability of win- 
ning the fecond is ,,: therefore, multiplying thefe 
two fractions together, the produét will ie i 
is the probability of winning both wagers. Now, 


+#, which is the probability [ do not win both wagers : 
therefore the odds againit me are 34 to 21. 

2. If I would know what the probability is of win- 
ning the firft, and lofing the fecond, I argue thus: the 
probability of winning the firft is 3, the probability of 
lofing the fecond is +4, : therefore multiplying 3 by ++, 
the product 7+ will be the probability of my winning 
the firft, and lofing the fecond; which being fubtraa- 
ed from 1, there will remain #3, which is the proba- 
bility I do not win the firft, and at the fame time lofe 


' the fecond. 


3. If I would know what the probability is of win- 
ming the fecond, and at the fame time lofing the firft, 
I fay thus: The probability of winning the fecond is 
+z 3 the probability of lofing the firftis 2: therefore, 
multiplying thefe two fractions together, the product 
+# is the probability I win the fecond, and alfo lofe 
the firlt. 

4. If I would know what the probability is of 
lofing both wagers, I fay, the probability of lofing 
the firft is 4, and the probability of lofing the fe- 
cond +*,: therefore the probability of lofing them 
both is <4: which, being fubtracted from 1, there 
remains #;: therefore, the odds of lofing both wagers 
is 47 to 8. 

. This way of reafoning is applicable to the happen- 

ing or failing of ‘any events that may fall under con- 
fideration. ‘Thus if I would know what the probability 
is of miffing an ace four times together with a die, this 
I confider as the failing of four different events. Now 
the probability of mifiing the firft is £, the fecond is 
alfo 3, the third 4, and the fourth £; therefore the 
probability of mifling it four times together is $xix£ 
X$=77%5 3 which being fubtracted from. 1, there will 
remain +75 for the probability of throwing it once or 
oftener in four times: therefore the odds of throwing 
an ace in four times, is 671 to 625. 

But if the flinging of an ace was undertaken in three 
times, the probability of mifling it three times would 
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be $X§X%= 445 ; which being fubtraGted from 1, there Gaming.. | 


will remain %'5 for the probability of throwing it once 
or oftener in three times: therefore the odds againft 
throwing it in three times are 125 tog1. Again, fup- 
pofe we would know the probability of throwing an ace 
once in four times, and no more ; fince the probability 
of throwing it the firft time is =, and of mifling it the 
other three times, is £x5X%, it follows, that the proba- 
bility of throwing it the firft time, and miffing it the 
other three fucceflive times, is x3 XiXi=s'25, 5 but 
becaufe it is poffible to hit every throw as well as the 
firft, it follows, that the probability of throwing it 


once in four throws, and miffing it the other three, is. 


pds FONE Saad ; which being fubtra@ted from 1, there 
1296 1296 


will remain +,5°, for the probability of throwing it 
once, and no more, in four times. Therefore, if one 
undertake to throw an ace once, and no more, in four 
times, he has 500 to 796 the worlt of the lay, or 5 to 
8 very near. 


Suppofe two events are fuch, that one of them has. 


twice as many chances to come up as the other; what 
is the probability, that the event, which has the greater 
number of chances to come up, -does not happen twice 
before the other happens once, which is the cafe of 
flinging 7 with two dice before 4 once? Since the 
number of chances is as 2 to 1, the probability of 
the firft happening before the fecond is +, but the pro- 
bability of its happening twice before it is but 2X2 or 
g: therefore it is § to 4 feven does not come up twice 
before four once. 

But, if it were demanded, what mutt be the pro- 
portion of the facilities of the coming up of two events, 
to make that which has the moft chances come’ up 
twice, before the other comes up once? The anfwer 
is, 12 to 5 very nearly: whence it follows, that the 
probability of throwing the firft before the fecond is 
+7» and the probability of throwing it twice is 12 
+7 OY xg55 therefore the probability of not doing 
it is $45: therefore the odds againft it are as 145 to 
144, which comes very near an equality. 

Suppofe there is a heap of thirteen cards of one 
colour, and another heap of thirteen cards of another 
colour; What is the probability, that, taking one card 


at a venture out of each heap, I fhall take out the two. 


aces? 
The probability of taking the ace out of the firft 


heap is ";, the probability of taking the ace out of the: 


fecond heap is 5+; therefore the probability of taking 
out both aces is 3°;Xy';== 155, which being fubtraGted 
from 1, there will remain +$5: therefore the odds 
againft me are 168 to 1. 


In cafes where the events. depend on one another, 


the-manner of arguing is fomewhat altered. Thus, 
fuppofe that out of one fingle heap of thirteen cards 
of one colour I fhould undertake to take out firft the 
ace; and, fecondly, the two: though the probability 
of taking out the ace be 3,, and the probability of 
taking out the two be likewife #,: yet, the ace being 
fuppofed as taken out already, there will remain only 


twelve cards in the heap, which will make the proba- 


bility of taking out the two to be 7, ; therefore the: 


probability of taking out the ace, and then the two,, 


will be #-X+5.. 
In this laft queftion the two events have a dependence 
on: each other ;. which confifts in this, that ene of the 
events 
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Gaming events being fuppofed as having happened, the proba- 


bility of the other’s happening is thereby altered. But 


Ganges. the cafe is not fo in the two heaps of cards. 


If the events in queftion be a in number, and be 
fuch as have the fame number a of chances by which 
they may happen, and likewife the fame number d of 
chances by which they may fail, raife a+d to the pow- 
ernz, And if A and B play together, on condition 
that if either one or more of the events in queftion 
happen, A fhall win, and B lofe, the probability of 


A’s winning will beatae" s and that of B’s win- 
ath" | 


n 


ning will be | ; for when a4-4 is actually raifed 
a+ 

to the power z, the only term in which a@ does not oc- 
cur is the laft 5”: therefore all the terms but the lait 
are favourable to A. 

° Thus if n=3, raifing a+d to the cube a3-+3a°d+ 
3ab? +423, all the terms but 43 will be favourable to 
A; and therefore the probability of A’s winning will 

a3-+-3a7b-+-3ab* a-+b| 3—d3 
be pa a aaa and the proba- 
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ility of B’s winning will be— . But if A and B 
pe ohicetatie es : 
play on condition, that if either two or more of the 
events in queflion happen, A fhall win; but in cafe 
one only happen, or none, B hall win; the probabi- 


aol —nab?—*—o" 


n+L|" 
the only two terms in which a@ does not occur, are 
the two laft, viz. 2ad"—* and 3°. 

GAMMONING, among feamen, denotes feveral 
turns of a rope taken round the bowfprit, and reeved 
through holes in knees of the head,. for the greater 
fecurity of the bow/prit. 

GAMMUT, Gamut, Gam-ut, in mufic, a f{eale 
whereon we may learn to found the mufical notes, uf, 
re, mi, fa, fol, la, in their feveral orders and difpo- 
fitions. See Music. 

The invention of this fcale is owing to Guido Are- 
tin, monk of Arezzo, in Tufcany, about the year 
1009 ; though it is not fo properly an invention, as an 
improvement on the diagram or fcale of the ancients. 
See ARETIN. 

Several alterations have been made in the gammut. 
M. le Maire, particularly, has added a feventh note ; 
viz. fi; and the Englifh ufually throw out both u# and 
Af, and make the other five ferve for all. 

GANDER, in ornithology, the male of the goofe- 
kind; one of which, it is faid, will ferve five geefe. 
See ANAS. 

GANG-way, isthe feveral paflages or ways from 
one part of the fhip to the other ; and whatfoever is 
laid in any of thofe paffages, is faid to lie in the gang- 


; for 


lity of A’s winning will be 


way. .- 
GAGANELLI. See Cremenr XIV. 


GANGES, a large and celebrated river of India. 
It has its fource in the mountains which border on Little 
Thibet, in 96 degrees of longitude, and 35.45. of 
latitude. It crofles feveral kingdoms, running from 
north to fouth; and falls, into the bay of Bengal, by 
feveral mouths. The waters are loweft in April and 


May, and higheft before the end of September. It 
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overflows yearly like the Nile ; and renders the king- Ganglion 


dom of Bengal as fruitful as that of the Delta in E- 
gypt- The people in thefe parts hold the water of 
this river in high veneration ; and it is vifited annually 
by a prodigious number of pilgrims from all parts of 
India. The Englifh have feveral fettlements on this 
river, which will be taken notice of in their proper 
places. The greateft happinefs that many of the In- 
dians with for, is to die in this river. 

GANGLION, in anatomy, denotes a knot fre- 
quently found in the courfle of the nerves, and which 
is not morbid; for wherever any nerve fends out a 
branch, or receives one from another, or where two. 
nerves join together, there is generally a ganglion or 
plexus, as may be feen at the beginning of all the 
nerves of the medulla fpinalis, and in many other pla- 
ces of the body. 

GanGLion, in furgery, a hard tubercle, generally 
moveable, in the external or internal part of the car- 
pus, upon the tendons or ligaments in that part; ufus 
ally without any pain to the patient. 

GANGRENE, a very great and dangerous degree 
of inflammation, wherein the parts affected begin to 
corrupt, and put on a {tate of putrefaction. See Mr- 
DICINE, and SuRGERY.- 

GANNET, or Sozanp Goofe, in ornithology. See 
PELICANUS. 

GANTLET, or Gauntter, a large kind of glove 
made of iron, and the fingers covered with fmall plates. 
It was formerly worn by the cavaliers, when ariued at 
all points. ‘The word is derived of the French gante> 
let ; and that from gand or gant, * glove.” 

The cafque and gauntlets were always borne in the 
ancient marches in ceremony. Gauntlets were not intro- 
duced till about the 13th century. 


The gauntlet was frequently thrown like the glove, 


by way of challenge. 

GANTLOPE. See Gaunt Lope. 

GANYMEDE, in mythology, a beautiful youth 
of Phrygia, fon of T'ros and brother to Ilus ;: accord-- 
ing to Lucian, he was the fon of Dardanus. Jupiter was 
charmed with him; and carrying him away,.made him 
his cup-bearer in the room of Hebe.. Some fay that 
he caufed him to be carried away by an eagle, and o- 
thers affirm he was himfelf the ravifher. under the form 
of that bird. He deified this youth; and to ‘comfort 
his father, made a prefent to him of fome of thofe very 
fwift horfes that the gods rode upon.. 

GAOL (Gaola, Fr. Geole, i. e. Caveola, “a cage 
for birds’’), is ufed metaphorically for a prifon. It is 
a ftrong place or houfe for keeping. of debtors, &c. 
and wherein a man is reftrained of his liberty to an- 
fwer an offence done againft the laws: and every coun-- 
ty hath two gaols, one for debtors, which may be any 
houfe where the fheriff pleafes; the other for the 
peace and matters of the crown, which is the county 

aol, 

If a gaol be out of repair, or infufficient,. &c. ju- 
ftices of peace, in their quarter feflions, may contract 
with workmen for the rebuilding or repairing it; and: 
by their warrant order the fum agreed on for that 
purpofe to be levied on the feveral hundreds, and 
other divifions in the county by a juft rate, rr & 12 
Wil. III. c. 19. See Prison. 

Gaoz-Delivery. The adminiftration of juftice be~ 
ing originally in the crown, in former times our kings, 

ima 
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Gaol. 


yeni, 


Gaoler 


Garamond. 
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in perfon rode’ through the realm once in feven years, 
to judge of and determine crimes and offences ; after- 
wards juftices in eyre were appointed ; and fince, ju- 
ftices of affife and gaol-delivery, &c. A commiffion of 
gaol-delivery, is a patent in nature of a letter from 
the king to certain perfons, appointing them his juttices, 
or two or three of them, and authorifing them to de- 
liver his gaol, at fuch a place, of the prifoners in it : 
for which purpofe it commands them to meet at fuch 
a place, at the time they themfelves fhall appoint ; and 
informs them, that, for the fame purpole, the king 
hath commanded his fheriff of the fame county to bring 
all the prifoners of the gaol, and their attachments, 
before them at the day appointed. a 

The juttices of gaol-delivery are empowered by the 
common law to proceed upon indiétments of felony, 
trefpafs, &c. and to order to execution or reprieve : 
they may likewife difcharge fuch prifoners, as on their 
trials are acquitted, and thofe againft whom, on pro- 
clamation being made, no evidence has appeared : 
they have authority to try offenders for treafon, and 
to punith many particular offences, by ftatute 2 Haws. 
24. 2 dlale’s hift. Placit. Cor. 35. 

GAOLER, the keeper of a gaol or prifon. She- 
riffs are to make fuch gaolers for whom they will be 
anfwerable: but if there be any default in the gaoler, 
an action lies againft him for an efcape, &c. yet the 
fheriff is moft ufually charged ; 2 Inft. 592. Where a 
gaoler kills a prifoner by hard ufuage, it is felony ; 3 
Inft. 52. No fee fhall be taken by gaolers, but what 
is allowed by law, and fettled. by the judges, who may 
determine petitions againft their extortions, &c. 2. Geo. 
IT. eu 22+ 

GAONS, a certain order of Jewifh doctors, who 
appeared in the Eatt, after the clofing of the. talmud. 
The word Gaons fignifies ** excellent, fublime;”. as in 
the divinity-fchools we formerly had Irrefragable, Sub- 
lime, Refolute, Angelic, and Subtile doftors. The 
Gaons fucceeded the Seburzans or Opiners, about the 
beginning of the fixth century. Chanan Meifchtia 
was the head, and firft of the excellents. He reftored 
the academy of Pandebita, which had been fhut up 
for 30 years. 

GAR-risx, Horw-fifh, or Sea-needle. See Esox. 

GARAMA (anc. geog.), the capital of the Gara- 
mantes ‘in Libya Interior; near the fprings of the Ci- 
nyphus, now in ruins. Garamantes the people. It 
lay to the fouth of the Getulia, extending from the 
{prings of the Cinyphus, and the adjacency of the river 
Gir, to the mountains which form at the Vallis Gara- 
mantica (Pliny); or from the fprings of the Bagrades 
to the lake Nuba (Ptolemy). 

GARAMOND (Claude), a very ingenious letter- 
founder, was born at Paris; where he began, in the 
year 1510, to found his printing types free from all 
the remains of the Gothic, or (as it is generally called) 
the black letter, and brought them to fuch perfeGtion, 
that he had the glory of furpafling all who went before 
him, and of being fearcely ever excelled by his fuc- 
ceffors in that ufeful art.. His types were prodigioufly 
multiplied ; both by the great number of matrices he 
ftruck, and the types formed in refemblance of his 
in all parts of Europe. Thus in Italy, Germany, 
England, and Holland, the bookfellers, by way of 
recommending their books, diftinguifhed the type by 
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his name; and in particular the fmall Roman was 
by way of excellence known among the printers of 


Garafle 
| 


thefe nations by the name of Garamona’s /mall Roman, ©3*¢ivia. 


By the fpecial command of king Francis I. he founded 
three fizes of Greek types for the ufe of Robert Ste- 
phens, who with them printed all his beautiful editions 
of the New Teftament, and other Greek authors, He 
died at Paris in 1561. 

GARASSE (Francis), a remarkable jefuitical wri- 
ter, the firft author of that irreconcilable enmity that 
ftill fubfifts between the Jefuits and Janfenifts in the 
church of Rome, was born at Angoulefme in 1585; 
and entered the Jefuits college in 1600. As he had 
a quick imagination, a ftrong voice, and a_ peculiar 


_turn to wit, he became a popular preacher in the chief 


cities of France; but not content with this henour, 
he diftinguifhed himfelf ftill more by his writings, 
which were bold, licentious, and produced much con- 
troverfy. ‘The moft confiderable in its confequences* 
was intitled La /omme theologique des veritex. capitales de 
la religion Cretienne; which was firft attacked by the 
abbot of St Cyran, who obferving in it a prodigious 
number of falfifications of the feriptures and of the 
fathers, befides many heretical and impious opinions, 
conceived the honour of the church required him to 
undertake a refutation. Accordingly he publifhed a_ 
full anfwer to it; while Garafle’s book was alfo under 
examination of the doétors of the Sorbonne, by whom 
it was afterwards condemned. Garafle replied to St 
Cyran; but the two parties of Jefuits and Janfenifts, of 
whom thefe were refpectively the champions, grew to 
an implacable animofity againft each other, that is not 
even now likely to fubfide. The Jefuits were forced 
to remove their brother to a diftance from Paris; where, 
probably weary of his inactive obfcurity, when the 
plague raged at Poitiers in 1631, he begged leave of 
his fuperior to attend the fick, in which charitable of- 
fice he caught the diforder, and died. 

GARBE, in heraldry, a theaf of any kind of grain, 
borne in feveral coats of arms, and faid to reprefent 
fummer, as a bunch of grapes does autumn. 

GARBLE, a word ufed to fignify the a€tion of 
feparating the drofs and duft from fpice, drugs, &c. 
Garbling is the cleanting and purifying the good from 
the bad; and may come from the Italian garlo, i.e. 
finery or neatnefs: and hence, probably, we fay, when 
we fee a man in a neat habit, that he is in handfome 

arb. 

GARCILASSO (de la Vega), a celebrated Spa- 
nifh poet, born of a noble family at Toledo in 1500. 
He was educated near the emperor Charles V. who had 
a particular regard for him, and whom he attended in 
all his military expeditions; acquiring as much reaown 
by his courage as by his poetry. In Provence he com- 
manded a battalion ; and was killed in the 36th year 
of his age, by a ftone thrown at his head by a country 
man from aturret. He had ftrong natural talents for 
poetry ; and not only extended the bounds, but intro- 
duced new beauties, into that of the Spanifh language. 
— We muft not confound this poet with another perfor 
of the fame name, a native of Cufco, who wrote in 
Spanifh a Hiftory of Florida, and of Peru and the 
Incas. 

GARCINIA, in botany: A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the dodecandria clafs of 

plants ; 


oe 


Garcinia. plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 


bem pee 


The calyx is tetraphyllous in- 


18th order, Aicornes. 


ferior; there are four petals; the berry is o¢tofpermous3. 


and crowned with a fhield-like ftigma. There is but 
one fpecies, the mangoftana, a tree of great elegance, 
and producing the moft pleafant fruit of any yet known. 
See Plate CCVI. 

This tree has been very accurately defcribed by Dr 


* In honour Garcin *, in the 35th volume of the Philofophical 


ofwhom, as T'ranfactions. 


It grows, he informs us, to about 17 


its moft ac- or 18 feet high, “¢ with a ftraight taper ftem like a 


curate de- 


estas ‘compofed of many braffches and twigs, fpreading out 


n2us 


it the name equally on all fides, without leaving any hollow. 


Garcinia. 


fir,” having a regular tuft in form of an oblong cone, 


Its 
leaves, he obferves, are oblong, pointed at. both ends, 
entire, fmooth, of a fhining green on the upper fide, 
and of an olive on the back. Its flower is compofed 
of four petals, almoft round, or a little pointed: their 
colour refembles that of a rofe, only deeper and lefs 
lively. The calyx of this flower is of one piece, expand- 
ed, and cut into four lobes. The two upper lobes are 
fomething larger than the lower ones; they are greénifh 
on the outfide, and of a fine deep red within: the red 
of the upper ones is more lively than that of the lower 
ones. This calyx inclofes all the parts of the flower ; 
it is {upported by a pedicle, which is green, and con- 
ftantly comes out of the end of a twig aboye the laft 
pair of leaves. The fruit is round, of the fize of a 
{mall orange, from an inch and an half to two inches 
diameter. The body of this fruit is a capfula of one 
cavity, compofed ofa thick rind a little like that of a 
pomegranate, but fofter, thicker, and fuller of juice. 
lis thicknefs is commonly of a quarter of an inch. Its 
outer colour is of a dark brown purple, mixed with a 
little grey and dark green. ‘The infide of the peel is 
of a rofe colour, and ite juice is purple. Laft of all, 
this fkin is of a ftyptic or aitringent tafte, like that of 
a pomegranate, nor does it ftick to the fruit it contains. 
The infide of this fruit isa furrowed globe, divided 
into fegments, much like thofe of an orange, but un- 
equal in fize, which do not adhere to each other. ‘The 
number of thefe fegments is always equal to that of 
the rays of the top which covers the fruit. The fewer 
there are of thefe fegments, the bigger they are. There 
are often in the fame fruit fegments as big again as 
any of thofe that are on the fide of them.  Thefe 
fegments are white, a little tranfparent, flefhy, mem- 
branous, full of juice like cherries or rafberries ; of a 
tafte of ftrawberries and grapes together. Each of 
the fegments inclofes a feed of the figure and fize of an 
almond ftripped of its fhell, having a protuberance on 
one of its fides. "Thefe feeds are covered with two 
{mall fkins, the outermoft of which ferves for a bafis 


- to the [filaments and membranes of which the pulp 


is compofed. The fubitance of thefe feeds comes very 
near to that of chefnuts, as to their confiftency, colour, 
and aftringent quality. 

«* This tree (according to our author) originally 
grows in the Molucca iflands, where it is called man- 
goftan; but has been tranfplanted from thence to the 
ifland of Java and Malaca, at which laft place it thrives 
very well. Its tuft is fo fine, fo regular, fo equal, and 
the appearance of its leaves fo beautiful, that it is at 
prefent looked upon at Batavia as the moft proper for 
adorning a garden, and affording an agrecable fhade. 


Cosas. 


wih ® 


There are few feeds, however (he obferves), to be 
met with in this fruit that are good for planting, moft 
part of them being abortive.’’—He concludes his de- 
{cription by mentioning, that one may eat a great deal 
of this fruit without any inconvenience ; and that it is 
the only one which fick people may be allowed to eat 
without any fcruple. 

Other writers concur in their praifes of this fruit. 
Rumphius obferves,' that the mangoftan is univerfally 
acknowledged to be the beft and wholfomeft fruit that 
grows in India; that its flefh is juicy, white, almoft 
tranfparent, and of as delicate and agreeable a flavour 
as the richeft grapes: the tafte and fmell being fo grate- 
ful, that it is fcarce poffible to be cloyed with eating 
it-—He adds, that when fick people have no relifh for 
any other food, they generally eat this with great de- 
light ; but fhould they refufe it, their recovery 1s no 
longer expected. ‘ It is remarkable (fays he) that 
the mangoftan is given with fafety in almoft every dif- 
order. ‘The dried bark is ufed with fuccefs in the dy- 
fentery and tenefmus; and an infufion of it is efteemed 
a good gargle for a fore mouth or ulcers in the throat. 
The Chinefe dyers ufe this bark for the ground or 
bafis of a black colour, in order to fix it the firmer.’? 

According to Captain Cook, in his Voyage round 
the World, vol. iii. p. 737, the garcinia mangoftana of 
Linnzus is peculiar to the Eaft Indies. It is about the 
fize of the crab-apple, and of a deep red. wine colour. 
On the top of it is the figure of five or fix {mall tri- 


angles joined in a circle; and at the bottom feveral 


hollow green leaves, which are remains of the bloffom. 
When they are to be eaten, the fkin, or rather flefh, 
muft be taken off; under which are found fix or feven 
white kernels, placed in a circular order; and the pulp 
with which thefe are inveloped is the fruit, than which 
nothing can be more delicious. It isa happy mixture 
of the tart and the {weet, which is no lefs wholefome 
than pleafant; and, as well as the {weet orange, is al- 
lowed in any quantity to thofe who are afflifted with 
fevers either of the putrid or inflammatory kind. 
GARCON, or Garsoon, a French term, literally 
fignifying a boy or male child any time before his mar- 


‘riage.—It is alfo applied to divers inferior officers,. 
Thus all the fer- _ 


among us called grooms, gargiones. 
vants in the French king’s chambers, wardrobe, &c. 
who do the leffer offices thereof under the proper officers, 
are called gargons de la chambre, de la garderobe, &c. 
GARDANT, or Guarpanrt, in heraldry, denotes 
any beaft full-faced, and looking right forward. 
GARDEN, a piece of ground properly laid out, 


cultivated, and ornamented with a variety of plants,- 


flowers, fruits, &c. See GarpDeninc. 


Gardens are ufually diftinguifhed into flower- garden, . 
fruit-garden, and kitchen-garden: the firft of which,.. 


being defigned for pleafure and ornament, is to be pla- 
ced in the moft confpicuous part, that is, next to the 
back-front of the houfe; and the two latter, being de- 
figned for ufe, fhonld be placed lefs in fight. 
though the fruit and kitchen. gardens are here men- 
tioned as two diftin& gardens, yet they are now ufually 


in one; and that with good reafon; fince they both: 


require a good foil and expofure, and equally require 
to be placed out of the view of the houfe. See.Kircaen- 
Garden. 


-In the choice of.a place proper for a garden, the- 
molt: 


But: 


Garcinia 


Garden. 
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tarden. mioft effential points to be confidered are, the fituation, 


the foil, the expofure, water, and profpect. 

if, As to the fituation, it ought to be fuch a one 
as is wholefome, and in a place neither too high nor 
too low ; for if a garden be too high, it will be ex- 
pofed to the winds, which are very prejudicial to trees; 
and if it be too low, the dampnefs, the vermin, and 
the venomous -creatures that breed in ponds and mar- 
fhy places, add much to their infalubrity. The moft 
happy fituation is on the fide of a hill, efpecially if 
the flope be eafy, and in a manner imperceptible ; if 
a good deal of level ground be near the houfe ; and if 
it abounds with f{prings of water: for, being fheltered 
from the fury of the winds, and the violent heat of the 
fun, a temperate air will be there enjoyed; and the 
water that defcends from the top ef the hill, either from 
{prings or rain, will not only fupply fountains, canals, 
and cafcades for ornament, but, when it has perform- 
ed its office, will water the adjacent valleys, and, if 
it be not fuffered to ftagnate, will render them fertile 
and wholefome. 

2dly, A good earth or foil is next to be confidered ; 
for it is fcarce poffible to make a fine garden in a bad 
foil. ‘There are indeed ways to meliorate ground, but 
they are very expenfive; and fometimes, when the ex- 
pence has been beftowed of laying good earth three 
feet deep over the whole furface, a whole garden has 
been ruined, when the roots of the trees have come 
to reach the natural bottom. To judge of the quality 
of the foil, obferve whether there be any heath, thif- 
tles, or fuch like weeds, growing {pontaneoufly in it ; 
for they are certain figns that the ground is poor. Or 
if there be large trees growing thereabouts, obferve 
whether they grow crooked, ill-fhaped, and grubby ; 
and whether they are of a faded green, and full of 
mofs, or infefted with vermin: if this be the cafe, the 
place is to be rejected. But, on the contrary, if it be 
covered with good grafs fit for pafture, you may then 
be encouraged to try the depth of the foil. To know 
this, dig holes in feveral places, fix feet wide and four 
deep; and if you find three feet of good earth it will 
do very well, but lefs than two will not be fufficient. 
The quality of good ground is, neither to be ftony nor 
too hard to work ; neither too dry, too moilt, nor too 
fandy and light; nor too ftrong and clayey, which is 
the wortt of all for gardens. 

gdly, The next requifite is water; the want of which 
is one of the greateft inconveniences that can attend a 
garden, and will bring a certain mortality upon what- 
ever is planted in it, efpecially in the greater droughts 
that often happen in a hot and dry fituation in fummer; 
befides its ufefulnefs in fine gardens for making foun- 
tains, canals, cafcades, &c. which are the greateft or- 
naments of a garden. 

4thly, The laft thing to be confidered is the pro- 
{pect of a fine country; and though this is not fo abfo- 
lutely neceflary as water, yet it is one of the moit agree- 
able beauties of a fine garden: befides, if a garden be 
planted in a low place that has no kind of profped, it 
will not only be difagreeable, but unwholefome. 

In the laying out and planting of gardens, the beau- 
ties of nature fhould always be ftudied ; for the nearer 
a garden approaches to nature, the longer it will pleafe. 
According to Mr Miller, the area of a handfome gar- 
den may take up 30 or 40 acres, but not more; and 
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(ria fl. 
the following’ rules fhould be obferved in the dif. Garden, 
There ought always to be a defcent —-v—™ 
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pofition of it. 
of at leaft three fleps from the houfe to the gar- 
den; this will render the houfe more dry and whole- 
fome, and the profpeé on entering the garden more 
extenfive. The firft thing that ought to prefent it- 
felf to view fhould be an open lawn of grafs, which 
ought to be confiderably broader than the front of the 
building ; and if the depth be one-half more than the 
width, it will have a better effe&: if on the fides of 
the lawn there are trees planted irregularly, by way of 
open groves, the regularity of the lawn will be broken, 
and the whole rendered more like nature. For the 
convenience of walking in damp weather, this lawn 
fhould be furrounded with a’ gravel-walk, on the out- 
fide of which fhould be borders three or four feet wide 
for flowers: and from the back of thefe the profpe& 
will be agreeably terminated by a flope of ever-green 
fhrubs; which, however, fhould never be fuffered to 
exclude agreeable profpects, or the view of handfome 
buildings. ‘Thefe walks may lead through the different 
plantations, gently winding about in an eafy natural 
manner; which will be more agreeable than either thofe 
long ftraight walks, too frequently feen in gardens, or 
thofe ferpentine windings that are twifted about into 
fo many fhort turns as to render it difficult to walk in 
them; and as no garden can he pleafing where there is 
a want of fhade and fhelter, thefe walks fhould lead as 
foon as poflible into plantations, where perfons may 
walk in private, and be fheltered from the wind. 

Narrow rivulets, if they have a conftant ftream, and 
are judicioufly led about a garden, have a better effet 
than many of the large tlagnating ponds or canals fo 
frequently made in large gardens. When wilderneffes 
are intended, they fhould not be cut into {tars and other 
ridiculous figures, nor formed into mazes or labyrinths, 
which in a great defign appear trifling. 

In fhort, the feveral parts of a garden fhould be di- 
verfified ; but in places where the eye takes in the 
whole at once, the two fides fhould be always the 
fame. Inthe bufinefs of defigns, the aim fhould be 
always at what is natural, great, and noble. The ge- 
neral difpofition of a garden and of its parts ought to be 
accommodated to the different fituations of the ground, 
to humour its inequalities, to proportion the number 
and forts of trees and fhrubs to each part, and to fhut 
out from the view of the garden no objeéts that may 
become ornamental. But for a more extended view 
of this fubjeét, fee the article GarpEnine. 

A practical attention to a garden, is by fome 
efteemed a degrading employment. It is true, indeed, 
that pattoral and agricultural manners, if we may 
form a judgment from the dignified defcriptions of 
Virgil, are greatly degenerated. The employments 
of fhepherds and hufbandmen are now become mean 
and fordid. The work of the garden is ufually left 
toa peafant. Nor is it unreafonable to aflign the la- 
bour, which wearies without amufement, to thofe who 
are {ufficiently amufed by the profpect of their wages. 
But the operations of grafting, of inoculating, of 
pruning, of tran{planting, are curious experiments in 
natural philofophy ; and that they are pleafing as well 
as curious, thofe can teftify who remember what they 
felt on feeing their attempts in the amufement of prac- 
tical gardening attended with fuccefs. Among the 
5 cme 
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“Garden. employments fuitable to old age, Cicero has enume- 


a 


‘garden. 


rated the fuperintendence of a garden. It requires no 
great exertion of mind or body } and its fatisfactions 
are of that kid which’ pleafe without violent agita- 
tion. Its beneficial influence on health is an additional 
reafon for an attention to it at an age when infirmities 
abound. 

In almoft every defcription of the feats of the 
bleffed, ideas of a garden feem to have predominated. 
The word Paradife itfelf is fynonymous with garden. 
The fields of Ely fium, that {weet region of poefy, are 


‘adorned with all that imagination can conceive to be 


delightful. Some of the moft pleafing paflages of Mil- 
ton, are thofe in. which he reprefents the happy pair 


“engaged in cultivating their blifsful abode. Poetshave 


always been delighted with the beauties of a garden. 
Lucan is reprefented by Juvenal as repofing in. his 
Virgil’s Georgics prove him to have been 
captivated with rural {cenes; though, to the furprife of 
his readers, he has not affigned a book to the fubjeét of 
a garden. Our Shenftone made it his ftudy ; but, with 
ali his tafte and fondnefs for it, he was not happy in 
it. ‘ The captivating fcenes which he created at the 
Leafowes, afforded him, it is faid, little pleafure 
in the abfence of {peétators. The truth is, he made 
the embellifhment of his grounds, which fhould have 
been the amufement of his life, the bufinefs of it; 
and involved himfelf in fuch troubles, by the ex- 
pences it occafioned, as neceflarily excluded tranquil 


enjoyment, 


It is the lot of few, in comparifon, to poffefs territo- 
ries like his, extenfive, and fufficiently well-adapted to 
conflitute an ornamented farm. Still fewer are ca- 
pable of fupporting the expence of preferving it in 
good condition. But let not the rich fuppofe they 
have appropriated the pleafures of a garden. The 


-pofleffor of an acre, or a {maller portion, may receive 
‘a real pleafure, from obferving the progrefs of vege- 


tation, even in a plantation of culinary plants. 


A very 


‘limited tra&, properly attended to, will furnifh ample 


employment for an individual. Nor let it be thought 
a mean care; .for the fame hand that raifed the cedar, 
formed the hyfop on the wall. Even the erchard, 
cultivated folely for advantage, exhibits beauties une- 
qualled in the fhrubbery; nor can the green-houfe 
produce an appearance to exceed the bloffom of the 
apple and the almond. 

Hanging Garpens, in antiquity, gardens raifed on 
arches by Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, in or- 
der to gratify his wife Amyétis, daughter of Afty- 
ages king of Media. Q.Curtius makes them equal in 
height to the walls of the city, viz. sofeet. They 
contained a f{quare of 400 feet on every fide, and were 
carried up into the air in feveral terraces laid above 


-one another, and the afcent from terrace to terrace was 
‘by ftairs 10 feet wide. 


The arches fuftaining the* 
whole pile were raifed above one another, and it was 
firengthened by a wall, furrounding it on every fide, 
of 22 feet in thicknefs. ‘The floors of each of the ter- 
races were laid in the following manner: on the top 


ef the arches were firft. laid large-flat {tones 16. feet 
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long and 4 broad, atid over thern was a layer of reed | Garden. 
mixed with a great quantity of bitumen, over which as 
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were two rows of bricks clofely cemented together by 
plafter, and over all were laid thick fheets of lead‘; 
and la&ly, upon the lead was laid the mould of the 
garden. The-mould or earth was of fuch a depth as 
to admit the largeft trees to take root and grow; and 
it was covered with various kinds of trees, plants, and 
flowers. In the upper terrace there was an aqueduét 
or engine, whereby water was drawn up out of the river 
for watering the whole garden. ‘ 
Floating Garnzvs. We are informed by the abbé 
Clavigero in his Hiftory of Mexico, that when the 
Mexicans were brought under fubjeCtion to the Col- 
huan and Tepanecan nations, and confined. to the 
miferable little iflands on the lake of Mexico, they 
ceafed for fome years to cultivate the land, becaufe 
they had none, until neceffity and induftry together 
taught them to form moveable fields and gardens, which 
floated on the waters of the lake. The method which 
they purfued to make thofe, and which they {till prac- 
tife, is extremely fimple. They plait and twift willows 
and roots of marfh plants or other materials together, 
which are light, but capable of fupporting .the earth 
of the garden firmly united. Upon this foundation they 
Jay the light bufhes which float on the lake; and over 
all, the mud and dirt whjch they draw up from the bot 
tom of thefame lake. Their regular figure is quadran- 
gular ; their length and breadth various ; but generally 
they are about eight perches long, and not more than 
three in breadth, and have lefs than a foot-of elevation 
above the furface of the water. Thefe were the firft fields 
which the Mexicans. owned after the foundation of 
Mexico; there they firft cultivated the maize, great pep- 
per, and othér plants neceflary for their fupport. In 
progrefs of time, as thofe fields grew numerous from 
the induftry of the people, there were*among them 
gardens of flowers and odoriferous plants, which were 
employed in the worfhip of their gods, and ferved for 
the recreation of the nobles. At prefent they culti- 
vate flowers and every fort of garden herbs upon 
them. Every day of the year, at fun-rife, innume- 
rable veffels loaded with various kinds of flowers and 
herbs, which are cultivated in thofe gardens, are feen 
arriving by the canal, at the great market-place of 
that capital. All plants thrive there furprifinglys 
the mud of the lake is an extremely fertile foil, and 
requires no water from theclouds. In the largeft gar- 
dens there is commonly a little tree, and even a little 
hut to fhelter the cultivator and defend him from rain 
or the fun, When the owner of a garden, or the 
Chinampa as he is ufually called, wifhes to change his 
fituation, to remove from a difagreeable neighbour, 
or to come nearer to his own family, ‘he gets into his 
little veffel, and by his own ftrength alone if the gar- 
den is f{mall, or with the affiftance of others if it is 
large, he tows. it after him, and condués it wherever 
he pleafes with the little tree and hut upon it. That 
part of the lake where thofe floating gardens are, is a 
place of infinite recreation, where the fenfes receive the 


higheft poflible gratification. 
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eae art of planning and cultivating gardens. In 
its utmoft extent, whatever contributes to render 
the fcenes of nature delightful, is amongft the fubjects 
of gardening; and animate as well as inanimate objects 
are circumftances of beauty or character. The whole 


range of nature is open to the gardener, from the par- 
terre to the foreft; and whatever is agreeable to. the 
fenfes or the imagination, he may appropriate to the 
fpot he is to improve: it isa fart of his bufinefs to 
colle& into one place the delights which are generally 
difperfed through different {pecies of country. ! 


Pad “iftory of Gardening. 


Garpeninc, Mr Walpole* obferves, was probably 
one of the firft arts that fucceeded to that of building 
PR houfes, and naturally attended property and individual 
heath ll poffefion. Culinary, and afterwards medicinal herbs, 
of his Anec- were the objects of every head of a family: it became 
dotes of —_ convenient to have them within reach, without feeking 
Painting. them at random in woods, in meadows, and on moun- 
tains, as often as they were wanted. When the earth 
ceafed to furnifh fpontaneoufly all thofe primitive luxu- 
ries, and culture became requifite, feparate inclofures 
for rearing herbs grew expedient. Fruits were in the 
fame predicament; and thofe moft in ufe or that de- 
mand attention muft have entered into and extended 
the domettic inclofure. The good man Noah, we are 
told, planted a vineyard, drank of the wine, and was 
drunken; and every body knows the confequences. 
‘Thus we acquired kitchen-gardens, orchards, and vine- 
yards. No doubt the prototype of all thefe forts was 
the garden of Eden; but as that Paradife was a good 
deal larger than any we read of afterwards, being in- 
elofed by the rivers Pifon, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Eu- 
phrates; as every tree that was pleafant to the fight 
and good for food grew in it; and as two other trees 
were likewife found there, of which not a flip or fuck- 
er remains; it does not belong to the prefent difcuffion. 
After the Fall, no man living was fuffered to enter in- 
to the garden; and.the poverty and neceffities of our 
firft anceftors hardly allowed them time to make im- 
provements in their eflates in imitation of it, fuppofing 
any plan had been preferved. A cottage anda flip of 
ground. for a cabbage and a goofeberry-bufh, fuch as 
we fee by the fide of a common, were in all probability 
the earlieft feats and gardens: a well and bucket {uc- 
ceeded to the Pifon and Euphrates. As fettlements 
increafed, the orchard and the vineyard followed ; and 
the earlielt princes of tribes poffefled juit the neceffa- 
ries of a modern farmer. 


Bip. of 
Mod. Gar- 
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Matters, we may well believe, remained long in this ° 


fituation; and we have reafon to think that for many 
centuries the term garden implied no more than a 
kitchen-garden, or orchard. 

The garden of Alcinous, in the Odyfley, is the moft 
renowned in the heroic times.. Is there an admirer of 
Homer who can read his defcription without rapture ? 
er who does not form to his imagination a fcene of de- 
lights more picturefque than the land{capes of Tinian 


other place ||, That he made him great works;—gardens 12. 


or Juan Fernandez? ** Yet (continues our author) what 
was that boafted Paradife with which 
the gods ordain’d 
To grace Alcinous and his happy land? 
Why, divefted of harmonious Greek and bewitching 
poetry, it wasa {mall orchard and vineyard, with fome 
beds of herbs and two fountains that watered them,. 
inclofed within a quick-fet hedge. The whole compafs. 
of this pompous garden inclofed—four acres : 
_ Four acres was th’ allotted {pace of ground, 
Fenc'd with a green inclofure all around. 
The trees were apples, figs, pomegranates, pears, olivesy, 
and vines. 
Tall thriving trees cor fefs’d the fruitful mold; 
The red’ning a ple ripens into gold. 
Here the blue fig with lufcious juice o’erflows, 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows. 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear. 
And verdant olives flourifh round the year, 
* # * fe * 
Bets of all various herbs, for ever green, 
In. beauteous order terminate the fcene, 
Alcinous’s garden was planted by the poet, enriched’ 
by him with the fairy gift of eternal fammer, and no 
doubt an effort of imagination furpafling any. thing he 
had ever feen. Ashe has beftowed on the fame happy. 
prince a palace with brazen walls and columns of {il- 
ver, he certainly intended that the gardens fhould be 
proportionably magnificent. We are fure, therefore, 
that, as late as Homer’s age, an inclofure of four acres, 
comprehending orchard, vineyard, and kitchen-garden, 
was a flretch of luxury the world at that time had 
never beheld.” 

Previous to this, however, we have in the facred 
writings hints of a garden {till more luxurioufly fur- 
nifhed. We allude to the Song of Solomon, part of 
the fcene of which is undoubtedly laid in a garden +. a 
Flowers and fruits are particularly fpoken of as the or- t Chap. tf 
naments and the produce of it ; and befides thefe, aro- 
matic vegetables formed a confiderable part of the gra- 
tifications it afforded. The camphor and the cinna- 
mon tree, with all trees of frankincenfe, and all the 
chief {pices, flourifhed there}. Solomon tells us in an- 
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and orchards, and planted in them trees of every kind. || Eccl. ii. | 
Indeed we mutt fuppofe his. gardens to have been both 45° 
amply and curioufly furnifhed, feeing the kinds, nature, 
and properties of the vegetable tribes, feem to have 
been a favourite ftudy with the royal philofopher, and 
to have been deemed a fubje& worthy of his pen: for 
we are told, that he wrote of plants, from the great 
cedar of Lebanon down to the hyflop of the wall{. § Kings iv 
Fountains and ftreams of water appear alfo to have had 33 
a fhare in the compofition, and probably. for ornament 
as well as. ufe. 

The hanging gardens of Babylon, mentioned in a 
preceding article, were a ftill greater prodigy. But as 
they are fuppofed to have been formed on terraces and 
the walls of the palace, whither foil was conveyed on. 
purpofe, Mr Walpole concludes, “they were what fump-. 
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tuous gardens have been in all ages till the prefent, un- 
natural, enriched by art, poffibly with fountains, {tatues, 
balluftrades, and fummer-houfes, and were any thing 
but verdant and rural.”’ 

Others, however, have allowed them greater praife. 
They feem, in many refpeGs, to have been laid out 
with good tafte. Their elevation not only produced 
a variety and extent of view, but was alfo ufeful in mo- 
derating the heat. Such a fituation would ikewife 
fuit a greater variety of trees and plants than a plain 
furface, and would contain a larger as well as-a more 
diverfified extent. 

The fuiting of the fituation to the nature of the 
trees feems, from the account given by Jofephus, to 
have been one view* in the erecting the building in 
fuch a manner. And the fuccefs feems to have been 
an{werable, as the trees are faid to have flourifhed ex- 
tremely well +, and to have grown as tall as in their 
pative fituations. .On the whole, then, however diffe- 
rent thefe may appear from modern gardens, they feem 
to have been formed with judgment and tafte, and well 
adapted to the fituation and circumftances. 

It feems probable, from feveral circumftances, that 
the eaftern gardens were adjoining to the houfe or pa- 
lace to which they belonged. Thus, king Ahafuerus 
goes immediately from the banquet of wine to walk 
in the garden of the palacet. ‘The garden of Cyrus, 
at Sardis, mentioned by Xenophon||, was probably con- 
tiguous to the palace; as was that of Attalus, men- 
tioned by Jufting. The hanging gardens at Babylon, 
were not fo much adjacent to the palace, asa part of 
the palace itfelf, fince feveral of the royal apartments 
were beneath them @. . 

It is not clear what the tafte for gardening was among 
the Greeks. The Academus, we know, was a wooded 
fhady place; and the trees appear to have been of the 
olive fpecies. It was fituated beyond the limits of the 
walls, and adjacent to the tombs of the heroes; and 
though we are nowhere informed of the particular man- 
ner in which this grove was difpofed or laid out, it 
may be gathered from Paufanias, in his Attica, that it 
was an elegant ornamented place. At the entrance 
was an altar dedicated to Love, which was faid to be 
the firft ere@ed to that Deity. Within the Academns, 
were the altars of Promotheus, of the Mufes, of Mer- 
cury, of Minerva, and Hercules; and at a {mall di- 
flance was the tomb of Plato. So that, in all proba- 
bility, it was highly adapted by arf, as well as nature, 
to philofophic refleion and contemplation. 


We are told by Plutarch, that before the time of © 


Cimon, the Academus was a rude and uncultivated 
fpot: but that it was planted by that general, and had 
water conveyed to it; whether this water was brought 
merely for ufe to refrefh the trees, or for ornament, does 
not appear. It was divided into gymnafia, or places 
of exercife, and philofophic walks, fhaded with trees. 
Thefe are faid to have flourifhed very well, until de- 
ftroyed by Sylla (when he befieged Athens), as well 
as thofe in the Lyceum. 

Near the academy were the gardens of the philofo- 
phers, of Plato and of Epicurus; which, however, 
were probably but fmall. The fcene of Plato’s Dia- 
logue concerning Beauty is elegantly defcribed as be- 
ing on the banks of the river Iliffus, and under the 
fhade of the plantane; but no artificial arrangement 
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of objects is mentioned, nor any thing which will lead 
us to imagine the profpect to be any other than merely 
natural, 5 

Among the Romans, a tafte for gardening, any o- 
therwife than as a matter of utility, feems not to have 
prevailed till a very late period; at leaft the writers on 
hufbandry, Cato, Varro, Columella, and Palladius, 
make not the leaft mention of a garden as an obje& of 
pleafure, but folely with refpeét to its produétions of 
herbs and fruits. The Lucullan gardens are the 
firft we find mentioned of, remarkable magnifi- 
cence; though probably from the extravagance to 
which thefe were arrived, they were not the firft. 
Plutarch {peaks of them as incredibly expenfive, and 
equal to the magnificence of kings. They contained 


artificial elevations of ground to a furprifing height, of 


buildings projeéted into the fea, and vaft pieces of wa- 
ter made upon land. In fhort, his extravagance and 
expence were fo great, that he acquired thence 
the appellation of the Roman Xerxes. It is not im- 
probable, from the above account, and from the con- 
fideration of Lucullus having {pent much time in Afia, 
in a fituation wherein he had an opportunity of obfer- 
ving the mott f{plendid conftruétions of this kind, that 
thefe gardens might be laid out in the Afiatic ftyle. 
The vaft maffes of building faid to have been erected, 
might have borne fome refemblance, in the arrangement 
and ftyle, to the Babylonian gardens; and the epithet 
of the Roman Xerxes might be applicable to the tafte, 
as well as to the fize and expence of his works, 

The Tufculan Villa of Cicero, though often men- 
tioned, is not any where defcribed in his works, fo as 
to give an adequate idea of the ftyle in which his gar- 
dens or grounds were difpofed. 

There is but little te be traced in Virgil relative to 
this fubjet, Pines*, it feems probable, were a fa- 
vourite ornament in gardens; and flowers+, rofes e- 
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{pecially, were much efteemed, perfumes indeed ha-t Geor. ive 


ving been always highly valued in warm climates. Vir- 
gil places Anchifes in Elyfium, in a grove of bays; 
and is careful to remark, that they were of the fweet- 
fcented kind. ‘The Peftan rofes were chiefly valued 
for their excellent odour; and the fame quality ap- 
pears to be the caufe why they were placed by ‘libul- 
lus as ornaments to the Elyfian fields. There appears 
alfo to have prevailed among the Romans a piece of 
luxury relative to gardens, which is equally prevalent 
at prefent among us, namely the forcing of flowers at 
feafons of the year not fuited to their natural blowing : 
and rofes were then, as at prefent, the principal flowers 
upon which thefe experiments were tried, as appears 
from Martial { and others. 


118, 


¢ Vide 


When Roman authors (Mr Walpole remarks), Zier. |. vi. 


whofe climate inftilled a with for cool retreats, fpeak 
of their enjoyments in that kind, they figh for grottos, 
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caves, and the refrefhing hollows of mountains, near ir- Lampridius 
riguous and fhady founts ; or boaft of their porticos, # vit. Ele- 
walks of planes, canals, baths, and breezes from thes: 


fea. Their gardens are never mentioned as affording 
fhade and fhelter from the rage of the dog-flar. Pliny 
has left us defcriptions of two of his villas. As he u- 
fed his Laurentine villa for his winter retreat, it is not 
furprifing that the garden makes no confiderable part 
of the account. All he fays of it is, that the geftatio 
or place of exercife, which furrounded the garden (the 

3 42 latter 
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latter confequently not being very large), was bounded 
by a hedge of box, and, where that was perifhed, with 
rofemary ; that there was a walk of vines; and that 
moft of the atees were fig-and mulberry, the foil not 
being proper for any other forts. On his Tufcan vil- 
la he is more diffufe ; the garden makes a confiderable 
part of the defcription :—and what was the principal 
beauty of that pleafure-ground ? Exaétly what was the 
admiration of this country about threefcore years ago 3 
bex-trees cut into monfters, animals, letters, and the 
names of the mafter and the artificers In an age when 
architecture difplayed all its grandeur, all its purity, 
and allits tafte; when arofe Vefpatian’s amphitheatre, 
the temple of Peace, Trajan’s forum, Domitian’s baths, 
and Adrian’s villa, the ruins and veftiges of which ttill 
éxcite our aftonifnment and curiofity ; a Roman con- 
ful, a polifhed emperor’s friend, and a man of elegant 
literature and tate, delighted in what the mob now 
fearce admire in a college-garden. All the ingredients 
of Pliny’s correfponded exactly with thofe laid out by 
London and Wife on Dutch principles. He talks of 
flopes, terraces, a wildernefs, fhrubs methodically trim- 
med, a marble bafon, pipes fpouting water, a cafcade 
falling into the bafon, bay-trees alternately planted 
with planes, and a ftraight walk, from whence iffued o- 
thers parted off by hedges of box and apple-trees, with 
obelifks placed between every two. There wants no- 
thing but the embroidery of a parterre, to make a gar- 
den in the reign of Trajan ferve for a defeription of 
ene in that of king William. In-one paffage above, 
Pliny feems to have conceived that natural irregularity 
might be a beauty ; im opere urbanifimo, fays he, /udita 
velut iliati ruris imitatio. Something like a rural view 


was contrived amidit fo much polithed compofition. 
But the idea foon vanithed, lineal walks immediately en- 


veloped the flight fcene, and names and infcyiptions in’ 
box again fucceeded to compenfate for the daring in- 
trodution of nature. 

In the paintings found at Herculaneum are a few 
traces of gardens, as may be feen in the fecond volume 
ofthe prints. ‘They are fmall fquare inclofures, formed 
by trellis-work and efpaliers, and regularly ornamented 
with vafes, fountains, and careatides, elegantly fymme- 
trical, and. proper for the narrow {paces allotted to the 
garden of a houfe in a capital city. 

From what has been faid, it. appears how naturally 
and infenfibly the idea of a. kitchen-garden flid into 
that which has for fo many ages. been peculiarly term- 
eda garden, and by our. anceftors in this country di- 
ftinguifhed by the name of a pleafure-garden. A {quare 
piece of ground was originally parted off in early ages 
for the ufe.of the family :—to exclude cattle, and af- 
certain the property, it was feparated from.the fields by 
a hedge. As pride and deiire of privacy increafed, 
the inclofure was dignified by walls; and in climes 
where fruits were not lavifhed by the ripening glow of 
nature and foil, fruit-trees were affifted and fheltered 
from furrounding winds by the like expedient ; for the 
inundation of luxuries, which have fwelled into general 
neceffities, have almoft all taken their fource from the. 
fimple fountam of reafon. 

- When the cuftom of making {quare gardens inclo- 
fed with walls was thus eftablifhed to the exclufion of 
nature and profpe&, pomp and folitude combined to 
call for fomething that might enrich and enliven the 


infipid and unanimated partition. Fountains, fir in- 
veated for ufe, which grandeur loves to difguife and 
throw out of the queltion, received embellifhments from 


coitly marbles, and at laft, to contradig tility, toffed . 


their walte of waters into air in fpouting columns, 


Art, in the hands of rude man, had at firit_been made - 


a fuccedaneum to nature; in the hands of aftentatious 
wealth, it became the means of oppofing nature ;. and 


the more it traverfed the march of the latter, the - 


more nobility thought its power was demonitrated. 


Canals meafured by the line were introduced in lieu of - 


meandering itreams, and terraces were hoitted aloft in 
oppofition to the facile flopes that imperceptibly unite 
the valley to the hill. Baluflrades defended thefe pre- 
cipitate and dangerous elevations, and flights of fteps 
rejoined them to the fubjacent flat from which the ter- 
race had been dug. Vafes and fculpture were added 
to thefe unneceflary balconies, and ftatues furnifhed 
the lifelefs fpot with mimic reprefentations of the ex- 
cluded fons of men. Thus difficulty and expence were 


the conftituent parts of thofe fumptuous and felfth fo«. 


litudes; and.every improvement that was made, was 
but a itep farther from nature. The tricks of water- 
works to wet. the unwary, not to’ refrefh the panting 
{pectator, and parterres embroidered in patterns like a 
petticoat, were but the childifh endeavours of fathion 
and novelty to reconcile greatnefs to what it had fur- 
feited on. To crown thefe impotent difplays of falfe 
tafte, the fheers were applied to the lovely wildnefs of 
form with which nature has diftinguifhed each various 
{pecies of tree and fhrub. The venerable oak, the ro- 
mantic beech, the ufeful elm,-even the afpiring cure 
cuit of the lime, the regular round of the chefnut, 
and the almoft moulded orange-tree, were corrected 
by fuch fantattic admirers of fymmetry. 
pafs and fquare were of more ufe in plantations than 
the nurfery-man. The meafared walk, the quincunx, 


and the etoile, impofed their unfatisfying famenefs on.. 
Trees were headed, , 


every royal and noble garden. 
and their fides pared away ;- many French groves feem 
green chefts fet upon poles. Seats of marble, arbours, 


and fummer-houfes, terminated every vitta; and fym-. 


metry,, even where the {pace was too large to permit 
its being remarked at. one view, was fo effential, that, 
as Pope-obferved, 

——+--——each alley has a brother, - 

Aud haif the garden juft reflects the other, 


Knots. of flowers were more defenhbly fubjeGed to the. - 


fame regularity. Leifure, as Milton-expreffed it, 


———~in trim gardens took his pleafure: 


In the garden of Marthal, de Biron at Paris, .confifting 
of 14 2eres, every walk is bettoned on each tide by . 


lines of flower-pots, which: fueceed in their feafons. 


It does not precifely appear what our anceftors meant: 


by a bower : Jt was probably an. arbour ; fometimes it 


meant the whole frittered inclofure, and-in-oneinftance - 
Rofamond’s bower. . 
was indifputably of that-kind; though whether com - 
pofed of walls or hedges, we cannot determine. A. . 


it certainly included a labyrinth. 


fquare and a round labyrinth were fo capital ingredients 
of a garden formerly, that in Du Cerceau’s archite@ure, 


who lived in the time of Charles [X.. and Henry It]. 


there.is {carce a ground-plot without one of each. 


In Kip’s Views.of the Seats of our Nobility and’: 


Geutry, we fee the fame tirefome and returning uni- 
formity. 


The come - 


Hiftory 
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formity. Every houfe is approached by two or three 
gardens, confifting perhaps of a gravel-walk and two 
gra{s-plats or borders of flowers. Eaeh rifes above 


the other by two or three fteps, andas many walls and. 
terraces, and’ fo mavy iron gates, that we recolleét 


thofe ancient. romances in which every entrance was 
guarded by nymphs or dragons. Yet though thefe 
and fuch prepot i 
age to age, good fenfe in this country had perceived 
the want of fomething at once more grand and more 
natural. Thefe refleétions, and the bounds fet to the 
watte made by royal fpoilers; gave origin to Parks. 
They were: contraéted forefts, and extended gardens. 
‘ientzner fays, that, according to Rous of Warwick, 
the firft park was thatat Woodftock. If fo, it might 


be the foundation of a legend.that. Henry II. fecured: 


his miftrefs in a labyrinth : it was no doubt more diffi- 
cult to find her in a park than ina palace, where the 
intricacy of the woods and various lodges buried in co- 
vert might conceal her aCtual habitation. 

It is more extraordinary that, having fo long ago 
ftumbled on the principle of modern gardening, we 
faould have perfifted in retaining .its reverfe, fymme- 
trical and unnatutal.gardense ‘[hat parks were rare 
in other countries, Hentzner, who travelled over great 
part of Europe, leads us to fuppofe, by obferving that 
they were common in England. In France they retain 
the name, but nothing is more different both in com- 
pafs and difpofition. Pheir parks are ufually fquare. or 
oblong inclofures, regularly planted with walks of 
chefnuts or limes, and generally every large town has 
one for its public recreation. 

** One man, one great man we had (continues Mr 
Walpole), on whom nor education nor euftom could im- 
pofe their prejudices; who, ‘on evil days though fallen, 
and with darknefs and folitude compaffed round,’ judged 
that the miftaken and fantaflic ornaments he had {een 
in.gardens, were unworthy of the Almighty hand that 
planted the delights of Paradife. He feens with the 
prophetic eye of tafte to have conceived, to have forefeen 
modern gardening ; as Lord Bacon announced the dif- 
coveries fince made by experimental philofophy. The 
defcription of Eden is a warmer and more jult picture 
of the prefent ftyle than Claud Lorrain could have paint- 
ed from Hagley or-Stourhead. The firft lines we hall 
quote exhibit Stourhead on a more magnificent {cale: 

Thro’ Eéen went a river large, 
Nor chang’d. his cou: fe; but thro’ the fhayery hill 
Pats’d underneath ingulph’d; for God had thrown 
‘That mountain as his garden mound, high rais’d 
Upon the rapid current 
Hagley feems pictured in what follows: . 
; Which thro’ veins 
Of porous earth-with kindly thirft updrawn, 


Role a frefh fountain, and with many a rill 
Water’d the garden—— 
What colouring, what freedom. of pencil, what land- 
feape in thefe lines ! 
_ =——from that faphire fount the crifped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and fands of gold, 
With mazy error under. pendent fhades, 
Ran ne¢tar, vifiting each plant, and fed 
Plow’rs worthy of Paradife, which not sise aré 
In beds atid curious knots, but xature boon 
Pour'd forth profufe on hil! and dale and plain, 
Both where the moining fun firft warmly fmote 
‘Lhe open field, and where the unpiere’d fhade 
{nibrown’d the noon-tide bow’rs.— Thus was this place 


tb happy rural feat of various view, 


terous- inconveniences prevailed from. 


ADEE Mw ee, 


Read this tranfporting defcription, paint'to your mind 
the fcenes that follow, contraft them with the favage 
but refpectable terror with which the poet guards the 
bounds of his paradife, fenced 


with the champaizn head 

Of a fteep wildernefs, whofe hairy fides 

With thicket overgrown, grotefijue and wild, 

Ace-fs denied; and over head up gréw 

Infuperable height of loftiett thade, 

Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching palm, . 

A-fylvan fcese, and, as the ranks afecnd, . 
hade above fhade, a woody theatre, 

OF itatelieft view 


and then recolleét, that the author of this fublime vifion 
had never feen a glimpfe of any thing like what he has - 


imagined ; that his: favourite ancients had dropped not 


a hint of fuch divine fcenery ; and that the conceits in-- 


Italian gardens, and Theobalds and Nonfuch, were the 


brigitelt originals that his memory could furnifh. His: - 
intellectual eye faw a nobler plan, fo little did he fuffer - 
It fufficed him to have feen the - 


by the lofs of fight. 
materials with which hecould work. ‘The vigour of a 
boundlefs imagination told him how a. plan might be 
difpofed, that would embellith nature, and reftore art 


_ to its proper office, the jult improvement or imitation » 


of «it. 
*¢ Now let us turn to an admired writer, pofterior to 


Milton, and fee how cold, how infipid, how taftelefs - 


is his account of what he pronounced a perfect garden. 
We fpeak not of his ftyle, which it was not neceflary 


for him to animate with the colouring and glow of» 
poctry. It is his want of ideas,. of imagination, of 


tafte, that deferve cenfure, when he. di@ated ona fub- 
ject which is. capable of all the graces that a knowledge 
of beautiful nature can. beftow. 
was an excellent man; Milton,a genius-of the firft order. 

*¢ We cannot wender that Sir- William declares in fa- 
vour of parterres, fountains, and ftatues, as neceflary to 


break the famenefs of large grafs-plats, which he thinks - 


have an ill effect upon the eye, when he acknowledges 
that he difcovers fancy in~the gardens of ~Alcinous. 


Milton ftudied the ancients with equal enthufiafm, but : 


no bigotry ; and- had judgment to diftinguith between 


the want of invention and the beauties of poetry. Come - 
pare his paradife with Homer’s garden, both afcribed . 
For Sir William, it is jult to obs - 
ferve, that his.ideas centered in a fruit-garden, He - 
had the honour of giving to his country many-delicate - 
fruits, and he thought of littleclfe than difpofing . 


to a ceieflial delign. 


them to the beft advantage, 


‘ The beit Sgure of a garden (fays he) is either a = 
{quare or an oblong, and either upon a flat or a des - 


{cent: they have all their beauties, but.the-beit I e- 
fteem ‘an cblong upon a defcent. The beauty, the 
air, the view, make -amends for the expence, which is 


very great in. fnifhing and fupporting the terrace-walks, . 


in levelling the parterres,. and in the ftone-ftairs that 
are neceflary from one to the other. _ The perfectelt fi- 


gure of a garden I ever faw, either at home or abroad, - 
was that of Moor-park in Hertfordshite, when I knew - 
It was made by the- Countefs - 
of Bedford, efeemed among: the -greateft wits of her - 


it about 30 years ago. 


time, and celebrated by Dr Donne; and. with very 


, reat care, excellent. contrivance, and much coft; but « 


greater fums may be thrown away without effect or ho- 


Mour, if there. want fenfe-in. proportion to-money, or 


‘ifs 


Sir William Temple - 
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‘if nature be not followed;’? which I take to be-the 
great rule in this, and perhaps in every thing elfe, as 
far as the conduét not only of our lives but our govern- 
ments.’ [We fhall fee how natural that admired gar- 
den was.| ‘* Becaufe I take the garden I have named 


‘to have been in all kinds the moft beautiful and per- 


fe@t, at leaft in the figure and difpofition, that I ever 


- have feen, I will defcribe it for a model to thofe that 


meet with fuch a fituation, and are above the regards 
of common expence. It lies on the fide of a hill, upon 
which. the houfe ftands, but not very fteep. The 
length of the houfe, where the beft rooms and of moft 
ufe or pleafure are, lies upon the breadth of the gar- 
den ; the great parlour opens into the middle of a ter- 
race gravel-walk that lies even with it, and which may 
lie, as I rémember, about 300 paces long, and broad 
in proportion; the border fet with ftandard laurels and 
at large diftances, which have the beauty of orange- 
trees out of flower and fruit. From this walk are three 
defcents by many ftone-fteps, in the middle and at each 
end, into a very large parterre. This is divided into 
quarters by gravel-walks, and adorned with two foun- 
tains and eight ftatues in the feveral quarters. At the 
end of the terrace-walk are two fummer-houfes, and the 
fides of the parterre are ranged with two large cloifters 
open to the garden, upon arches of ftone, and ending 
with two other fummer-houfes even with the cloifters, 
which are paved with ftone, and defigned for walks of 
fhade, there being none other in the whole parterre. 
Over thefe two cloifters are two terraces covered with 
lead and fenced with balufters; and the paflage into 
thefe airy walks is oat of the two fummer-houfes at the 
end of the firft terrace-walk. The cloilter facing the 
fouth is covered with vines, and would have been proper 
for an orange-houfe, and the other for myrtles or other 
more common greens, and had, I doubt not, been caft 
for that purpofe, if this piece of gardening had been 
then in as much vogue as itis now. From the middle 
of this parterre is a defcent by many {fteps flying on 
each fide of a grotto that lies between them, covered 
with lead and flat, into the lower garden, which is all 
fruit-trees ranged about the feveral quarters of a wil- 
dernefs, which is very fhady; the walks here are all 
green, the grotto embellifhed with figures of fhell rock- 
work, fountains, and water-works. Ifthe hill had not 
ended with the lower garden, and the wall were not 
bounded by a common way that goes through the 
park, they might have added a third quarter of all 
greens ; but this want is fupplied by a garden on the 
other fide the houfe, which is all of that fort, very wild, 
fhady, and. adorned with rough rock-work and foun- 
tains. ‘This was Moor-park when I was acquainted 
with it, and the fweeteft place, I think, that I have 
feen in my life, either before or fince, at home or 
abroad.’ 

‘© It is unneceflary to add any remarks on this de- 
fcription. Any man might defign and build as fweet a 
garden, who had been born in and never ftirred out of 
Holborn. It was not, however, peculiar to Sir Wil- 
liam Temple to think in that manner. How many 
Frenchmen are there who have feen our gardens, and 
ftill prefer natural flights of fteps and fhady cloifters co- 
vered with lead! Le Nautre, the architect of the 
groves and grottos at Verfailles, came hither on a mif- 
fion to improve our tafte. He planted St James’s and 
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Greenwich Parks—no great monuments of his inven- 
tion. 

‘< To do farther juftice to Sir William Temple, we 
muft not omit what. he adds. ‘ What I have faid of 
the beft forms of gardens is meant only of fuch as are 
in fome fort regular; for there may be other forms 
wholly irregular, that may, for aught I know, have 
more beauty than any of the others; but they muft owe 
it to fome extraordinary difpofitions of nature in the 
feat, or fome great race of fancy or judgment in the 
contrivance, which may reduce many difagreeing parts 
into fome figure, which fhall yet, upon the whole, be 
very agreeable. Something of this I have feen'in fome 
places, but heard more of it from others, who have li- 
ved much among the Chinefes, a people whofe way of 
thinking feems to lie as wide of ours in Europe as their 
country does. Their greateft reach of imagination is 
employed in contriving figures, where the beauty fhall 
be great and ftrike the eye, but without any order or 
difpofition of parts, that fhall be commonly or eafily ob- 
ferved. And though we have hardly any notion of this 
fort of beauty, yet they have a particular word to ex- 
prefs it; and when they find it hit their eye at firit 
fight, they fay the Sharawadgi is fe or is admirable, 
or any fuch expreffion of efteem: but I fhould hardly 
advife any of thefe attempts in the figure of gardens 
among us; they are adventures of too hard atchieve- 
ment for any common hands; and though there may 
be more honour if they fucceed well, yet there is more 
difhonour if they fail, and it is twenty to one they will; 
whereas in regular figures it is hard to make any great 
and remarkable faults.’ 

‘« Fortunately Kent and a few others were not quite 
fo timid, or we might ftill be going up and down ttairs 
in the openair. It is true, we have heard much lately, 
as Sir William Temple did, of irregularity and imita- 


tions of nature in the gardens or grounds of the Chi-” 


nefe. . The former is certainly true : they are as whim- 
fically irregular,-as European gardens are formally 
uniform and unvaried:—but with regard to nature, 
it feems as much avoided, as in the {quares and oblongs 
and ftraight lines of our anceftors. An artificial perpen- 
dicular rock ftarting out of a flat plain, and conneéted 
with nothing, often pierced through in various places 
with oval: hollows, has no more pretenfion to be deem- 
ed natural than a lineal terrace or a parterre. The 
late Mr Jofeph Spence, who had both tafte and zeal 
for the prefent ftyle, was fo perfuaded of the Chinefe 
Emperor’s pleafure- ground being laid out on principles 
refembling ours, that he tranflated and publifhed, un- 
der the name of Sir Harry. Beaumount, a particular 
account of that infclofure from the Colle@tion of the 
Letters of the Jefuits. But except a determined irre- 
gularity, one can find nothing in it that gives any 
idea of attention being paid to nature. It is of vaft- 


- circumference, and contains 200 palaces, befides as mae 


ny contiguous for the eunuchs, all gilt, painted, and 
varnifhed. ‘There are raifed hills from 20 to 60 feet 
high, ftreams and lakes, and one of the latter five 
miles round. Thefe waters are paffed by bridges :— 
but even their bridges muft not be flraight—they fer- 
pentize as much as the rivulets, and are fométimes fo 
long as to be furnifhed with refting-places, and begin 
and end with triumphal arches. The colonades un- 
dulate in the fame manner. ~In fhort, this pretty gau- 
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one into another without intermiffion. 
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dy {cene is the work of caprice and whim, and, when 
we reflect on their buildings, prefents no image but 
that of unfubftantial tawdrinefs. Nor is this all. 
Within this fantaftic Paradife is a fquare town, each 
fide a mile long. Here the eunuchs of the court, to 
entertain his imperial majefty with the buftle and bu- 
finefs of the capital in which he refides, but which it 
is not of his dignity ever to fee, act merchants and all 
forts of trades, and-even defienedly exercife for his 
royal amufement every art of knavery that is practifed 
under his aufpicious government. Methinks this is 
the childifh folace and repofe of grandeur, not a retire- 
ment from affairs to the delights of rural life. Here 
too his majefly plays at agriculture: there is a quarter 
fet apart for that purpofe; the eunuchs fow, reap, and 
catry in their harveit, in the imperial prefence ; and 
his majefty returns to Pekin, perfuaded that he has 
been in the country. 

‘¢ Having thuscleared our way by afcertaining what 
have been the ideas on gardening in all ages, as far 
as we have materials to judge by, it remains to fhow 
to what degree Mr Kent invented the new ftyle, and 
what hints he had received to fuggeft and conduét his 
undertaking. 

*¢ We have feen what Moor-park was, when pro- 
nounced a flandard. But as no fucceeding generation 
in an opulent and luxurious country contents itfelf with 
the perfection eflablifhed by its anceftors, more perfec 
perfection was ftill fought ; and improvements had 
gone on, till London and Wife had ftocked all our 
gardens with giants, animals, monfters, coats of arms, 
and mottos, in yew, box, and holly. Abfurdity could 
go no farther, and the tide turned. Bridgman, the next 
fafhionable defigner of gardens, was far more chatte ; 
and whether from. good fenfe, or that the nation had 
been ftruck and reformed by the admirable paper in 


_ the Guardian, Ne 173, he banifhed verdant fculpture, 


and did not even revert to the fquare precifion of the 
foregoing age. He enlarged his plans, difdained to 
make every divifion tally to its oppofite ; and though 
he ftill adhered much to ftraight walks with high clip- 
ped hedges, they were only his great lines; the reft he 
diverfified by wildernefs, and with loofe groves of oak, 
though ftill within furrounding hedges. As his refor- 
mation gained footing, he ventured, in the royal gar- 
den at Richmond, to introduce cultivated fields, and 
even morfels of a foreft appearance, by the fides of 
thofe endlefs and tirefome walks that flretched out of 
But this was 
not till other innovators had broke loofe too from ri- 
gid fymmetry. 

‘«¢ But the capital ftroke, the leading ftep to all that 
has followed, was the deftru@tion of walls for boun- 
daries, and the invention of foffes—an attempt then 
deemed fo aftonifhing, that the common. people call- 
ed them Ha! Ha’s! to exprefs their furprife at find- 
ing a fudden and unperceived check to their walk. 

- & A funk fence may be called the /eading /tep, for thefe 
reafons. No fooner was this fimple enchantment made, 
than levelling, mowing, and rolling, followed. The 
contiguous ground of the park without the funk fence 


was to be harmonized with the lawn within ; and the 


garden in its turn was to be fet free from its prim re- 
gularity, that it might affort with the wilder country 


without, The funk fence afcertained the fpecific gar- 
den; but that it might not draw too obvious-a line of 
diftin€@tion between the neat and the rude, the conti- 
guous out-lying parts came to be included in a kind of 
general defign ; and when nature was taken into the 
plan, under improvements, every ftep that was made 
pointed out new beauties, and infpired new ideas. At 
that moment appeared Kent, painter enough to tafte 
the charms of land{cape, bold, and opinionative enough 
to dare and te dictate, and born with a genius to ftrike 
out a great fyftem from the twilight of imperfe& ef- 
fays. He leaped the fence, and faw that all nature 
was a garden. He felt the delicious contraft of hill 


and valley josie J imperceptibly into each other, 
t 


tafted the beauty of the gentle {well or concave fcoop,. 
and remarked how loofe groves crowned an eafy emi- 
nence with happy ornament; and while they called 
in the diftant view between their graceful ftems, re- 
moved and extended the perfpective by delufive com- 
parifon. 

‘“‘ Thus the pencil of his imagination beftowed all the 
arts of landfcape on the fcenes he handled. The great 
principles on which he worked were ‘perfpeCtive, and 
light and fhade. Groupes of trees broke too uniform 
or too extenfive a lawn ; evergreens and woods were 
cppofed to the glare of the champaign; and where 
the view was lefs fortunate, or fo much expofed as to 
be beheld at once, he blotted out fome parts by thick 
fhades, to divide it into variety, or to make the richeft 
{cene more enchanting by referving it to a farther ad- 
vance of the {pectator’s ftep. Thus, feleGting favou- 
rite objects, and veiling deformities by fcreens of plan- 
tation ; fometimes allowing the rudeft wafte to add 
its foil to the richeft theatre: he realifed the compo- 
fitions of the greateft mafters in painting. Where 
objects were wanting to animate his horizon, his tafte 
as an architeét.could beftow .immediate termination. 
His buildings, his feats, his temples, were more the 
works of his pencil than of his compafles. We owe the 
reftoration of Greece and the diffulion of architeéture 
to his fkill in landfcape. 

‘¢ But of all the beauties he added to the face of this 


beautiful country, none furpaffed his management of 


water. . Adieu to canals, circular bafons, and cafcades 
tumbling down marble fteps, that laft abfurd magnifi- 
cence of Italian and French villas. The forced eleva- 
tion of catara¢ts was no more. The gentle ftream’ was 
taught to ferpentize feemingly at its pleafure; and 
where difcontinued by different levels, its courfe ap- 
peared to be concealed by thickets properly interfper- 
fed, and-glittered again at a diftance where it might 
be fuppofed naturally to arrive. Its borders were 
fmoothed, but preferved their waving irregularity. A 
few trees fcattered here and there on its edges {prink- 
led the tame bank that accompanied its meanders ; 
and when it difappeared ‘among the hills, fhades, de- 
{cending from the heights leaned towards its pro- 
grefs, and framed the diftant point of light under 
which it was loft, as it turned afide to either hand of 
the blue horizon. 

‘«‘ Thus, dealing in none but the colours of nature, and 
catching its moft favourable features, men faw a new: 
creation opening before their eyes. 


The living land- 
{cape was chaltened or polifhed, not transformed. 
3 : Freedom: 
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Freedom was given to the forms of trees: they ex- 
tended their branches unreftricted ; and where any emi- 

nent oak, or matter beech, had efcaped maiming and 

furvived the foreft, bufh and bramble was removed, and 
all its honours were rettored to diftinguith and fhade 
»the plain. Where the united plumage of an ancient 

wood extended wide its undulating canopy, and ftood: 
~venerable in its darknefs, Kent thinned the foremoft 

ranks, and left but fo many detached and fcattered 
“trees, as foftened the approach of gloom, and blended 
-a chequered light with the thus lengthened fhadows of 
: the remaining: colamns. 

«¢ Succeeding artifts have added new matter: ftrokes 
‘to thefe touches; perhaps improved or brought to per- 
-fetion fome that have been named. 
‘tion of foreign trees and plants, which we owe prin- 
- cipally to Archibald Duke of Argyle, contributed ef- 
‘fentially to the richnefs of colouring fo peculiar to our 

modern land{cape. “Lhe mixture of various greens, 
«the contraft of forms between our foreft-trees and the 
northern and Weft Indian firs and pines, are improve- 

ments more recent than Kent, or but little known to 
‘him. The weeping-willow, and every florid fhrub, 
- each tree of delicate or bold leaf, are new tints in the 
~compofition of our gardens, 

*¢ But jut as the encomiums are that have been be- 
“ftowed on Kent’s difcovertes, he was neither without 
-affiftance or faults. Mr Pope undoubtedly contributed 

to form his tafte. The defign of the-Prince of Wales’s 
‘garden at Carlton-houfe was evidently borrowed from 
the Poet’s at Twickenham. There was a little of af- 
feéted modefty in the-latter, when he faid, of all his 
-works he was moft proud of his garden. And yet 
it was a fingular effort of art and tafte to im- 
prefs fo much variety and fcenery on a {pot of five 
acres. ‘The pafling through the gloom from the 
grotto to the opening day, the retiring and again 
-aflembling fhades, the dufky groves, the larger lawn, 
and the folemnity of the termination at the cyprefles 
sthat lead up to his mother’s tomb, are managed with 


The introduc. ~ 


exquilite judgment; and though Lord Peterborough 
aflifled him 

To form his quincunx and to ranlx his vines, 
thofe werenotthe molt pleafing ingredients of his little 


_ perf{pective. 


‘Having routed profeffed art (for the modern gar- 
‘dener exerts his talents to conceal bis art), Kent, like 
other reformers, knew not how to ftop at the jutt li- 
mits. He had followed Nature, and imitated her fo 
happily, that he began ‘to think all her works were 


equally proper for imitation. In Kenfington garden he 


planted dead trees, to give a greater air of truth tothe 
{cene—but he was foon laughed out of this excefs. 
His ruling principle was, that nature abhors a ftraight 
line. His mimics, for every genius has his apes, feem- 
ed to think that fhe could love nothing but what was 
crooked. Yet fo many men of tafte of all ranks de- 
voted themfelves to the new improvements, that it is 
furprifing how much beauty has been ftruck out, with 
how few abfurdities. Still in fome lights the reformation 
feems to have been pufhed too far. Though an aventie 
crofling a park or feparating a lawn, and intercepting 
views from the feat to which it leads, are capital faults; 


yet a great avenue cut through woods, perhaps before 


entering a park, has a noble air, and 

‘Like footmen running before coaches 

To teil the inn what lord approaches, 
announces the habitation of fome man of diftin&tion. 
In other places the total banifhment of all particular 
neatnefs immediately about a houfe, which is frequent- 
ly left gazing by itfelf in the middle of a park, is 2 
defe&t. Sheltered and even clofe walks, in fo very un- 
certain a climate as ours, are comforts ill exchanged 
for the few picturefque days that we enjoy ; and When- 
ever a family can purloin a warm and even fomething 
of an old-fafhioned garden from the land{cape defigned. 
for them by the undertaker in fafhion, without inter- 
fering with the picture, they will find fatisfaGions on 
thofe days that do not invite ftrangers to come and fee 
their-improvements.”? 


Part I. PRINCIPLES or GARDENING. 


of \ARDENING, in the perfeG&tion to which it has 
“\* been lately brought in Britain, is intitled to a 
place of confiderable rank among the liberal arts. It 
is (f{ays Mr Wheatley) as fuperior to landfcape-paint- 
ing as a reality to a reprefentation: it is an exertion of 
fancy; afubjeé for tafte; and being releafed now from 
the ‘reftraints, of regularity, and enlarged beyond the 
purpofes of domeftic convenience, the moft beautiful, 
the moit fimple, the moft noble fcenes of nature, are all 
within its province. For it is no longer confined to 
the {pots from which it takes its name ; but, as alrea- 
dy obferved, regulates alfo the difpofition and embel- 
Jifhments of a park, a farm, a foreft, &c. and the 
bufinefs of a gardener is to fele¢ét and apply whatever 
4is great, elegant, or charatterillic, in any of them to 


difcover, and. to fhow all the advantages of the place - 


aipon which he is employed; to fupply its defeéts, to 
«orrect its faults, and to improve its beauties. 
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Sect. 1. Materials of Gardening. 


Tuese may be divided into two general clafless 
Natural, and Faditious. 


§ a. Of the Narurar Mareriars. 


Tuese, according to Mr Wheatley’s enumeration, 
are: Ground, Wood, Water, and Rocks, 

I, GROUND. By this is meant that portion of naked 
furface which is included within the place to be im- 
proved ; whether that furface be fwamp, lawn, roughet, 
or broken ground; and whether it be a height, a val- 
ley, a plain, ora compofition of fwells, dips, and levels. 

The following ‘paflage has been quoted from Mr 
Gilpin’s obfervations dn the Wye *,. as affording -a 


{ublime idea of what ground ought to -be.—‘ No-« P 6% 


thing (fays he) gives fo juft an idea of the beauti- 
ful {wellings of ground as thofe of water, where it 


A 
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Part I. 
| Wood. has fufficient room to undulate and expand. In 
g grouna which is compofed of very refractory mate- 
rials, you are prefented often with harfh lines, angu- 
lar infertions, and difagreeable abruptneffes. In water, 
whether in gentle or in agitated motion, all is eafy, all 
is foftened into itfelf; and the hills and the valleys 
play into each other in a variety of the moft beautiful 
forms. In agitated water, abruptneffes indeed there 
are, but yet they are fuch abruptneffes as in fome part 
or other unite properly with the furface around them; 
and are on the whole peculiarly harmonious. Now, if 
the ocean in any of thefe fwellings and agitations could 
be arrefted and fixed, it would produce that pleafing 
variety which we admire in ground. Hence it is com- 
mon to fetch our images from water, and apply them 
to land: we talk of an undulating line, a playing 
lawn, and a billowy furface; and give a much flrong- 
er and more adequate idea by fuch imagery, than plain 
language could poffibly prefent.”’ 
The exertions of art, however, are here inadequate 5 
and the artift ought not attempt to create a mountain, 
a valley, or a plain: he fhould but rarely meddle even 
with the fmaller inequalities of grounds. Roughets 
and broken ground may generally be reduced to lawn, 
or hid with wood; anda fwamp may be drained or 
covered with water; whilft lawn may be variegated at 
pleafure by wood, and fometimes by water, 


| 

| II. WOOD, asa general term, comprehends all trees 

| and fhrubs in whatever difpofition; but it is fpecifically 

applied in a more limited fenfe, and in that fenfe we 

fhall now ufe it. 

Every plantation muft be either a wood, a grove, or 
a clump. A wood is compofed both of trees and un- 
derwood, covering a confiderable fpace. A grove con- 
fifts of trees without underwood. A clump differs from 
either only in extent: it may be either clofe or open: 
when clofe, it is fometimes called a thicket ; when open, 
a groupe of trees; but both are equally clumps, what- 
j ever may be the fhape or fituation. 

1. One of the nobleft obje&s in nature (Mr Wheat- 
ley obferves) is the furface of a large thick wood, com- 
manded from an eminence, or feen from below hang- 
jog on the fide of a hill. The latter is generally the 
more interefting objet. Its afpiring fituation gives 
it an air of greatnefs 5 ; Its termination is commonly 
the horizon: and, indeed, if it is deprived of that 
{plendid boundary, if the brow appears above it (un- 
lefs fome very peculiar effet characterifes that brow), 
it lofes much of its magnificence: it is inferior to 
a wood which covers a lefs hill from the top to the 
bottom; for a whele fpace filled is feldom little. 
But a wood commanded from an eminence is ge- 
nerally no more than a° part of the fcene below; 
and its boundary is often inadequate to its greatnefs. 
To continue it, therefore, till it winds out of fight, or 
lofes itfelf in the horizon, is generally defirable: but 
then the varieties of its furface grow confufed as it re- 
tires; while thofe of a hanging wood are all diftingd, 
the furtheft parts are held up to the eye, ‘and none 
are at a diftance though the whole be ,extenfive. 

The varieties of a furface are effential to the beau- 
ty of it: a continued fmooth fhaven level of foliage 
is neither agreeable nor natural; the different growths 
of trees commonly break it in reality, and their fha- 
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I 
Of the fur- 
face of a 
wood, 
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dows ftill more in appearance. Thefe thades are fo 
many tints, which, undulating about the furface, are "7 
its greateft embellifhment; and fuch tints may be pro- 
duced with more effect, and more certainty, by a ju- 
dicious mixture of greens; at the fame time an addi- 
tional variety may be introduced, by grouping and 
contrafling trees very different in fhape from each 
other; and whether variety in the greens or in the 
forms be the defign, the exccution is often eafy, and 
feldom to a certain degree impoffible. In raifing a 
young wood, it may be perfeé&t. Tn old woods, there 
are many fpats which may be either thinned or thick- 
ened: and there the chara¢teriftic diftin@tions fhould 
determine what to plant, or which to leave; at the leaft 
will often point out thofe which, as bienithes. ought 
to be taken away; and the removal of two or three 
trees will fometimes accomplifh the defign. The num- 
ber of beautiful forms, and agreeable maffes, which 
may decorate the furface, is fo great, that where the 
place will not admit of one, another is always ready ; 
dnd as no delicacy of finifhing is required, no minute 
exa¢tnefs is worth regarding ; great effects will not be 
difconcerted by fmall obitractions and little difap- 
pointments. 

The contratts, haneen: of maffes and of groupes 
muft not-be too ftrong, where greatre/s is the charac- 
ter of the wood; for unity is effential to greatnefs: 
and if direct dpipofites be placed clofe together, the 
wood is no longer one object; it is only a confufed col- 
leGtion of feveral feparate plantations. But if the pro- 
grefs be gradual from the one to the other, fhapes and 
tints widely different may aflemble on the fame furs 
face ; and each fhould occupy a confiderable fpace: a 
fingle tree, or a {mall clufter of trees, in the midft of 
an extenfive wood, is in fize but a fpeck, and in colour 
but a fpot ; the groupes and the mafles muft be large 
to produce any fenfible variety. 

When, in a romantic fituation, very broken ground 
is over{pread with wood, it may be proper on the fur- 
face of the wood to nara the inequalities of the 
ground. Rudene/s, not greatnefs, is the prevailing 
idea; and a choice dire¢tly the reverfe of that which 
is produétive of unity, will produce it, Strong con- 
trafts, even oppofitions, may be eligible; the aim is 
rather to disjoint than to connect: a deep hollow may 
fink into dark greens; an abrupt bank may be fhown 
by a rifing ftage of afpiring trees, a fharp ridge by a 
narrow line of conical fhapes: firs are of great ufe 
upon fuch occafions; their tint, their form, their fin- 
gularity, recommend them. 

A hanging wood of thin foref-trees, and feen from 
below, is feldom pleafing: thofe few trees are by the 
perfpective brought nearer together; it lofes the beauty 
of athin wood, and is defe&tive asa thick one: the 
moft obvious improvement, therefore, is to thicken it. 
But, when feen from an eminence, a thin wood is often 
a lively and elegant circumftance in a view ; it is full 
of objects; and every feparate tree fhows its beauty. 
To increafe that vivacity, which is the peculiar excel- 
lence of a thin wood, the trees fhould be charaéterifti- 
cally diftinguifhed both in their tints and their thapes; 
and fuch as for their airinefs have been proferibed in a 
thick wood, are frequently the moft eligible here. 
Differences alfo in their growths are a further fource 
of variety; each fhould be confidered as a diftinét ob- 
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Wood. jeét, unlefs where a {mall number are grouped toge- 
ther; and then all that compofe the little clufter mult 
agree: but the groupes themfelves, for the fame reafon 
as the feparate trees, fhould be ftrongly contratfted ; 
‘the continued underwood is their only connection, and 
2 . that is not affected by their variety. 

Of the out- Though the furface of a wood, when commanded, 
line ofa deferves all thefe attentions, yet the outline more fre- 
nod. quently calls for our regard: it is alfo more in our 
power; it may fometimes be great, and may always 
be beautiful. The firft requifite is irregularity. That 
a mixture of trees and underwood fhould form a long 
ftraight line, can never be natural; and a fucceflion of 
eafy {weeps and gentle rounds, each a portion of a 
greater or lefs circle, compofing all together a line li- 
terally ferpentine, is, if poflible, worfe. It is but a 
number of regularities put together in a diforderly 
manner, and equally diftant from the- beautiful both 
of art and of nature. The true beauty of an outline 
confifts more in breaks than in fweeps; rather in angles 

than in rounds; in variety, not in fucceflion. 

Every variety in the outline of a wood muft be a 
prominence or a rece/s. Breadth in either is not fo im- 
portant as length to the one and depth to the other. 
If the former ends in an angle, the latter diminifhes to 
a point; they have more force than a fhallow dent, or 
a dwarf excrefcence, how wide foever. ‘hey are 
greater deviations from the continued line which they 
are intended to break; and their effect is to enlarge 
the wood itfelf, which feems to ftretch from the moft 
advanced point, back beyond the mott diftant to which 
it retires. The extent of a large wood on a flat, not 
commanded, can by no circumitance be fo manifeitly 
fhown as by a deep recefs; efpecially if that recefs 
wind fu as to conceal the extremity, and leave the ima- 
gination to purfue it- On the other hand, the poverty 
of a hallow wood might fometimes be relieved by here 
and there a prominence, or clumps which by their ap- 
parent junction fhould feem to be prominences from it. 
A deeper wood with a continued outline, except when 
commanded, would not appear fo confiderable. 

An inlet into a wood feems to have been cut, if the 

oppofite points of the entrance tally ; and that fhow of 

an Modern art depreciates its merit: but a difference only in the 
Gardening. nation of thofe points, by bringing one more forward 
than the other, prevents the appearance, though their 
forms be fimilar. Other points, which diftinguith the 

great parts, fhould in general be ftrongly marked: a 

fhort turn has more fpirit in it than.a tedious circuity; 

and a line broken by angles has a precifion and firm- 
nefs, which in an undulated line are wanting; the 
angles fhould indeed commonly be a, little foftened ; 
the rotundity of the plant which forms them is fome- 
times fufficient for the purpofe; but if they are mel- 
lowed down too much, they lofe all meaning. Three 
or four large pasts thus boldly diftinguifhed, will break 
a very long outline. When two woods are oppofed 
on the fides of a narrow glade, neither has fo much 
occafion for variety in itfelf as if it were fingle; if they 
are very different from each other, the contraft fupplies 
the deficiency to each,,:and the interval between them 
is full of variety. ‘The form of that interval is indeed 
ef as much confequence as their own: though the 
outlines of both the woods be feparately beautiful, yet 
if together they.do not caft the open fpace into an 
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agreeable figure, the whole fcene is not pleafing ; and Wood. 
a figure is never agreeable, when the fides too clofely “v= 
correfpond ; whether they are exadtly. the fame, or 
exactly the reverfe of each other, they equally appear 
artificial. 

Every variety of outline hitherto mentioned may 
be traced by the underwood alone; but frequently the 
fame effe€ts may be produced with more eafe, and 
with much more beauty, by a few trees ftanding out 
from the thicket, and belonging, or feeming to belong, 
to the wood, fo as to:make a part of its figure. Even 
where they are not wanted for that purpofe, detached 
trees are fuch agreeable objects, fo dittin, fo light, 
when compared to the covert about them, that fkirt- 
ing along it in fome parts, and breaking it in others, 
they give an unaffected grace, which can no otherwife 
be given to the outline. They have a ftill further 
effect, when they ftretch acrofs the whole breadth of 
an inlet, or before part of a recefs into the wood: 
they are themfelves fhown to advantage by the fpace 
behind them ; and that fpace, feen between their ftems, 
they in return throw into an agreeable perfpective. 


Part Iu 


. 4 
2. The prevailing character of a wood is generally Of a Groves 


grandeur: the principal attention therefore which 
it requires, is to prevent the excefles of that character, 
to diverlify the uniformity of its extent, to lighten 
the unwieldinefs of its bulk, and to blend graces with 
greatnefs. The character of a grove is beauty. Fine 
trees are lovely objeéts: a grove is an affemblage 
of them; in which every individual retains much of 
its own peculiar elegance, and whatever it lofes is 
transferred to the fuperior beauty of the whole. To 
a grove, therefore, which admits of endlefs variety in 
the difpofition of the trees, differences in their fhapes 
and their greens are feldom very important, and fome- 
times they are detrimental. Strong contrafts featter 
trees which are thinly planted, and which have not 
the connection of underwood; they no longer form 
one plantation; they are a number of fingle trees. A 
thick grove is not indeed expofed to this mifchief, 
and certain fituations may recommend different fhapes 
and different greens for their effects upon the furface ; 
but in the outline they are feldom much regarded. 
The eye attracted into the depth of the grove, paifles 
by little circumftances at the entrance; even varieties 
in the form of the line do not always engage the atten- 
tion: they are not fo apparent as in a continued thicket, 
and are {carcely feen if they are not confiderable. 

But the furface and the outline are not the only cir- 
cumftances to be attended to. Though a grove be 
beautiful as an object, it is befides delightful as a fpot 
to walk or to fit in; and the choice and the difpo- 
fition of the trees for effects within, are therefore a 
principal confideration. Mere irregularity alone will 
not pleafe: ftrict order is there more agreeable than 
abfolute confufion: and fome meaning better than 
none. A regular plantation has a degree of beauty ; 
but it gives no fatisfaction, becaufe we know that the 
fame number of trees might be more beautifully ar- 
ranged. * A difpofition, however, in which the lines 
only are broken, without varying the diftances, is 
equally improper. The trees fhould gather into 
groupes, or ftand in various irregular lines, and de- 
{cribe feveral figures: the intervals between them 
fhould be contrafted both in fhape and in dimen- 
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fions : a large {pace fhould in fome places be quite o- 
pen; in others the trees fhould be fo clofe together, 
as hardly to leave a paflage between them ; and in o- 
thers as far apart as the conne¢tion will allow. In the 
forms and the varieties of thefe groupes, thefe lines, 
and thefe openings, principally confiits the interior 
beauty of a grove. 

The force of them is moft ftrongly illuftrated at 
Claremont* : where the walk to the cottage, though de- 
ftitute of many natural advantages, and eminent for 
none; though it commands no profpeé&; though the 
water below it is a trifling pond; though it has no- 
thing, in fhort, but inequality of ground to recom- 
mend it; is yet the fineft part of the garden: fora 
grove is there planted in a gently curved direétion, all 
along the fide of a hill, and on the edge of a wood; 
which rifes above it. Juarge receffes break it into fe- 
veral clumps, which hang down the declivity ; fome of 
them approaching, but none reaching quite to the bot- 
tom. Thefe receffes are fo deep asto form great open- 
ings in the midft of the grove; they penetrate almoft 
to the covert; but the clumps being all equally fuf- 
pended from the wood ; and a line of open plantation, 
though fometimes narrow, running conftantly along the 
top; a continuation of grove is preferved, and the con- 
neCtion between the parts is never broken. Even a 
groupe, which near one of the extremities ftands out 
quite detached, is ftill in ftyle fo fimilar to the reft as 
not to lofe all relation. Each of thefe clumps is com- 
pofed of feveral others ftill more intimately united : 
each is full of groupes, fometimes of no more than two 
trees, fometimes of four or five, and now and then in 
larger clufters: an irregular waving line, iffuing from 
fome little crowd, lofes itfelf in the next; or a few f{cat- 
tered trees drop ina more diftant fucceffion from the 
one to the other. ‘he intervals, winding here like a 
glade, and widening there into broader openings, dif- 
fer in extent, in figure, and direétion; but all the 
groupes, the lines, and the intervals, are collected to- 
gether into large general clumps, each of which is at 
the fame time both compaét and free, identical and va- 
rious. ‘The whole is a place wherein to tarry with fe- 
cure delight, or faunter with perpetual amufement. 

The grove at Efher-place was planted by the fame 
mafterly hand; but the neceflity of accommodating the 
young plantation to fome large trees which grew there 
before, has confined its variety. The groupes are few 
and {mall ; there was not room for larger or for more: 
there were no opportunities to form continued narrow 
glades between oppofite lines; the vacant fpace are 
therefore chiefly irregular openings fpreading every 
way, and great differences of diftance between the trees 
are the principal variety ; but the grove winds along 
the bank of a large river, on the fide and at the foot 
of a very fudden afcent, the upper part of which is cos 
vered with wood. In one place, it prefles clofe to the 
covert; retires from it in another; and ftretches in a’ 
third acrofs a bold recefs, which runs up high into the 
thicket. |The trees fometimes overfpread the flat be- 
low ; fometimes leave an open {pace to the river; at 
other times crown the brow of a large knole, climb up 
a fteep, or hang on a gentle declivity. ‘Uhefe varieties 
in the fituation more than compenfate for the want of 
varicty in the difpofition of the trees; and the many 
happy circumftances which concur 
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In Efher’s peaceful grove, 
Where Kent and nature vie for Pelham’s love, 

render this little fpot more agreeable than any at Clare- 
mont. But though it was right to preferve the trees 
already ftanding, and not to facrifice great prefent 
beauties to ftill greater in futurity ; yet this attention 
has been a reftraint ; and the grove at Claremont, con- 
fidered merely as a plantation, is in delicacy of tafte, 
and fertility of invention, fuperior to that at Efher. 

It is, however, poffible to fecure both a prefent and a 
future effect, by fixing firft on a difpofition which will be 
beautiful when the trees are large, and then interming- 
ling another which is agreeable while they are {mail. 


_ Thefe occafional trees are hereafter to be taken away 3 


and muft be removed in time; before they become pre- 
judicial to the others. 

The confequence of variety in the difpofition, is va- 
riety in the light and fhade of the grove; which may 
be improved by the choice of the trees. Some are im- 
penetrable to the fierceft fun-beam; others let in 
here and there a ray between the large mafles of their 
foliage ; and others, thin both of boughs and of leaves, 
only chequer the ground. Every degree of light and 
fhade, from a glare to obfcurity, may be managed, 
partly by the number, and partly by the texture, of the 
trees. Differences only in the manner of their growths 
have alfo correfponding effe€ts: there is a clofenefs 
under thofe whofe branches défcend low, and fpread 
wide ; a {pace and liberty where the archabove is high ; 
and frequent tranfitions from the one to the other are 
very pleafings Thefe ftill are not all the varieties of 
which the interior of a grove is capable : trees, indeed, 
whofe branches nearly reach the ground, being each a 
fort of thicket, are inconfiftent with an open planta- 
tion: but though fome of the chara¢teriftic diftin@ions 
are thereby excluded, other varieties more minute fuc- 
ceed in their place ; for the freedom of paflage through- 
out brings every tree in its turn near to the eye, and 
fubjects even differences in foliage to obfervation. 
Thefe, flight as they may feem, are agreeable when they 
occur : itis true, they are not regretted. when wanting ; 
but a.defect of ornament is not neceflarily a blemith. 

3. It has been already obferved, that Clumps differ 
only in extent from woods, if they are clofe; or from 
groves, if they are open: they are {mall woods, and {mall 
groves, governed by the fame principles as the larger, 
after allowances made for their dimenfions. But be- 
fides the properties they may have in common with 
woods or with groves, they have others peculiar to 
themfelves which require examination. 

They are either independent or relative: when inde- 
pendent, their beauty, as fingle objets, is folely to be 
attended to; when relative, the beauty of the indivi- 
duals mutt be facrificed to the effe&t of the whole, which 
is the greater confideration. ; 

The occafions on which independent clumps may be 
applied, are many. ‘They are often defirable as beau- 
tiful objects in themfelves; they are fometimes necef- 
fary to break an extent of lawn, or a continued line 
whether of ground or of plantation; but on all occa- 
fions a jealoufy of art conftantly attends them, which 
irregularity in their figure will not always alone re- 
move. ‘Though elevations fhow them to advantage, 
yet a hillock evidently thrown up on purpofe to be 
crowned with a clump, is artificial to a degree of dif- 
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guft: fome of the trees fhould therefore be planted on 
the fides, to take off that appearance. ‘The fame ex- 
pedient may be applied to clumps placed on the brow 
of a hill, to interrupt its famenefs: they will have lefs 
oftentation of defign, if they are in part carried down 
either declivity. The objetion already made to plant- 
ing many along fuch a brow, is on the fame principle: 
a fingle clump is lefs fufpeéted of art ; if it bean open 
one, there can be no finer iituation for it, than juft at 
the point of an abrupt hill, or ona promontory into a 
Jake or ariver. It is in either a beautiful termination, 
diftin& by its pofition, and enlivened by an expanfe of 
fy: or of water about and beyond it. Such advan- 
tages may balance little defects in its form: but they 
are loft if other clumps are planted near it; art then 
intrudes, and the whole is difpleafing. 

But though a multiplicity of clumps, when each is 
an independent obje&, feldom feems natural; yet a 
number of them may, without any appearance of art, 
be admitted into the fame fcene, if they bear a rela- 
tion to each other: if by their fucceflion they diverfify 
a continued outline of wood, if between them they 
form beautiful glades, if. all together they caft an ex- 
tenfive lawn into an agreeable fhape, the efed prevents 
any fcrutiny into the means of producing it. But when 
the relianceon that effe&t is fo great, every other con- 
fideration muft give way to the beauty of the whole. 
The figure of the glade, of the lawn, or of the wood, 
are principally to be attended to: the fineft clumps, if 
they do not fall eafily into the great lines, are blemifhes; 
their connections, their contrafts, are more important 
than their forms. 


Ill. WATER. All inland water is either running 
or flagnated. When ftagnated, it forms a dake or a 
pool, which differ only in extent ; and a fool and a 
pond are the fame. Running waters are either a rivu- 
let, a river, or a rill; and thefe differ only in breadth : 
a rivulet and a brook are fynonymous terms ; a //ream and 
a current are general names for all. 

1. Space or expanfion is effentialtoa Lake. It can- 
not be too large as a fubje& of defcription or of 
contemplation ; but the eye receives little fatisfaQion 
when it has not a form on which to reft: the ocean 
itfelf hardly atones by all its grandeur for its infinity ; 
and a profpect of it is, therefore, always moft agree- 
able, when in fome part, at no great diftance, a reach 
of fhore, a promontory, or an ifland, reduces the 
immenfity into fhape. An artificial lake, again, 
may be comparatively extravagant in its dimenfions. 


-It may be fo out of proportion to its appenda- 


ges, as to feem a waite of water; for all fize is in 
fome refpects relative: if this exceeds its due dimen- 
fions, and if a flatnefs of fhore beyond it adds ftill to 
the drearinefs of the fcene ; wood to raife the banks, 
and objects to diflinguifh them, are the remedies to be 
employed. If the length of a piece of water be too great 
for its breadth fo as to deftroy all idea of circuity, the 
extremities fhould beconfidered as too far off, and made 
important to give them proximity ; while at the fame 
time the breadth may be favoured, by keeping down 
the banks on the fides. On the fame principle, if the 
lake be too fmall, a low fhore will, in appearance, in- 
creafe the extent. 

But it is not neceflary that the whole fcene be 


bounded : if form be impreffed on a confiderable part, 
the eye can, without difgult, permit a large reach to 
ftretch beyond its ken; it can even be pleafed to ob- 
ferve a tremulous motion in the horizon, which fhows 
that the water has not there yet attained its termina- 
tion. Still fhort of this, the extent may be kept in 
uncertainty ; a hill ora wood may conceal one of the 
extremities, and the country beyond it, in fuch a man- 
ner as to leave room for the fuppofed continuation of 
fo large a body of water. Opportunities to choofe this 
fhape are frequent, and it is the moft perfeé&t of any: 
the fcené is clofed, but the extent of the lake is undeter- 
mined ; a complete form is exhibited to the eye, while 
a boundlefs range is left open to the imagination. 

But mere form will only give content, not delight :: 
that depends upon the outline, which is capable of 
exquifite beauty; and the days, the creeks, and the 
promontories, which are ordinary parts of that outline, 
together with the accidents of i/lands, of inlets and of 
outlets to rivers, are in their fhapes and their combina- 
tions an inexhauftible fund of variety. 

Bays, creeks, and promontories, however, though 
extremely beautiful, fhould not be very numerous: for 
a fhore broken into little points and hollows has no 
certainty of outline; it is only ragged, not diverli- 
fied ; and the diftin€tnefs and fimpiicity of the great 
parts are hurt by the multiplicity of fubdivitions, 
But iflands, though the channels between them be 
narrow, do not fo often derogate from greatnefs: they 
intimate a fpace beyond them whofe boundaries do 
not appear ; and remove to a diftance the fhore which 
is feen in perfpeCtive between them. Such partial 
interruptions of the fight fuggeft ideas of extent to 
the imagination. 


é 6 | 
2. Though the windings of a River are proverbially of a rive 


defcriptive of its courfe ; -yet without being perpetu- 
ally wreathed, it may be natural. Nor is the character 
exprefled only by the turnings. On the contrary, if 
they are too frequent and fudden, the current is redu- 
ced into a number of feparate pools, and the idea of 
progrefs is obfcured by the difficulty of tracing it. 
Length is the ftrongeft fymptom of continuation: 
long reaches are therefore characteriftic of a river, and 
they conduce much to its beauty ; each is a confider- 
able piece of water, and variety of beautiful forms may 
be given to their outlines. 

A river requires a number of accompaniments. 'The 
changes in its courfe furnifh a variety of fituations ; 
while the fertility, convenience, and amenity, which 
attend it, account for all appearances of inhabitants 
and improvement. Profufion of ornament on a ficti- 
tious river, is a juft imitation of cultivated nature. E- 
very fpecies of building, every ftyle of plantation, may 
abound on the banks; and whatever be their charac- 
ters, their proximity to the water is commonly the 
happieft circumftance in their fituation. A luftre is 
from thence diffufed on all around; each derives an 
importance from its relation to this capital feature : 
thofe which are near enough to be reflected, immedi- 
ately belong to it; thofe at a greater diftance {till 
fhare in the animation of the {fcene;. and objects total- 
ly detached from each other, being all attracted towards 
the fame interefting conneCtion, are united into one 
compofition. . 

In the front of Blenheim was a deep broad werd 

: " which 
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which abruptly feparated the caftle from the lawn and 
the plantations before it; even a direct approach could 
not be made without building a montftrous bridge over 
the vaft hollow: but this forced communication was 
only a fubje& of raillery ; and the f{cene continued 
broken into two parts, abfolutely diftin@ from each 
other. This valley has been lately flooded : it is not 
filled; the bottom only is covered with water: the 
fides are ftill very high; but they are no longer the 
fteeps of a chafm, they are the bold fhores of a noble 
river. ‘Che fame bridge is itanding without altera- 
tion: but no extravagance remains; the water gives 
it propriety. Above it the river firft appears, wind- 
ing from behind a fmall thick wood, in the valley ; 
and foon taking a determined courfe, it is then broad 
enough to admit an ifland filled with the fineit trees: 
others, correfponding to them in growth and difpofi- 
tion, ftand in groupes on the banks, intermixed with 
youoger plantations. Immediately below the bridge, 
the river fpreads into a large expanfe: the fides are 
open lawn. On that furtheft from the houfe formerly 
ftood the palace of Henry II. celebrated in many an 
ancient ditty by the name of Fair Rofamond’s Bower. 
A little clear {pring, which rifes there, is by the 
country people ftill called Fair Rofamond’s Well. The 
fpot is now marked by a fingle willow. Near it is.a 
fine collateral ftream, of a beautiful form, retaining its 
breadth as far as it is feen, and retiring at laft behind 
a hill from the view. The main river, having received 
this acceffion, makes a gentle bend; then continues 
for a confiderable length in one wide direét reach; and, 
jut as it difappears, throws itfelf down a high cafcade, 
which is the prefent termination. On one of the 
banks of this reach is the garden: the fteeps are there 
diverfified with thickets and with glades; but the co- 
vert prevails, and the top is crowned with lofty trees. 
On the other fide is a noble hanging wood in the park: 
it was depreciated when it funk into a hollow, and 
was poorly. loft in the bottom ; but it is now a rich 
appendage to the river, falling down an eafy flope 
quite to the water’s edge, where, without overfhadow- 
ing, it is reflected on the furface. Another face of 
the fame wood borders the collateral ftream, with an 
outline more indented and various ; while a very large 
irregular clump adorns the oppofite declivity. This 
clump is at a confiderable diftance from the principal 
river: but the ftream it belongs to brings it down to 
conne&t with the reft; and the other objects, which 
were before difperfed, are now, by the intereft of each 
in a relation which is common to all, collected into 
one illuftrious fcene. The caftle is itfelf a prodigious 
pile of building ; which, with all the faults in its 
architecture, will never feem lefs than a truly princely 
habitation ; and the confined {pot where it was placed, 
on the edge of an abyfs, is converted into a proud fitua- 
tion, commanding a beautiful profpe& of water, and 
open to an extenfive lawn, adequate to the manfion, 
and an emblem of its domain. In the midit of this 
lawn ftands a column, a ftately trophy, recording the 
exploits of the duke of Marlborough, and the grati- 
tude of Britain. Between this pillar and the caille is 
the bridge, which now, applied to a fubje&t worthy of 


“it, is eftablifhed in all the importance due to its great- 


nefs. The middle arch is wider than the Rialto, but 


not too wide for the occafion; and yet this is the nar- 
rowelt part of the river: but the length of the reaches 
is every where proportioned to their breadth. Each 
of them is alone a noble piece of water; and the laft, 
the fineft of all, lofes itfelf gradually in a wood, which 
on that fide is alfo the boundary of the lawn, and rifes 
into the horizon. All is great in the front of Blen- 
heim: but in that vaft fpace no void appears; fo im- 
portant are the parts, fo magnificent the objects. The 
plain is extenfive, the valley is broad, the wood is deep. 
Though the intervals between the buildings are large, 
they are filled with the grandeur which buildings of 
fuch dimenfions and fo much pomp diffufe all around 
them; and the river, in its long varied courfe, approach- 
ing to every object, and touching upon every part, 
fpreads its influence over the whole. 

In the compofition of this fcene, the river, both as 
a part itfelf, and as uniting the other parts, has a 
principal fhare. But water is not loft though it be 
in fo confined or fo concealed a {pot as to enter into 
no view; it may render that {pot delightful. It is 
capable of the moft exquifite beauty in its form; and 
though not in fpace, may yet in difpofition have pre- 
tenfions to greatnefs ; for it may be divided into feve- 
ral branches, which will form a clufter of iflands all. 
connected together, make the whole place irriguous, 
and, in the flead of extent, fupply a quantity of water. 
Such a fequeftrated fcene ufually owes its retirement 
to the trees and the thickets with which it abounds : 
but, in the difpofition of them, one diftin&tion fhould 
be conftantly attended to. A river flowing through a 
wood which overfpreads one continued furface of 
ground, and a river between two woods, are in very 
different circumftances. In the latter cafe, the woods 


are feparate ; they may be contrafted in their forms. . 


and their characters, and the outline of each fhould be- 
forcibly marked. In the former, no outline ought to 
be difcernible ; for the river paffes between trees, not 
between boundaries ; and though, in the progrefs ot 
its courfe, the ftyle of the plantations may be often 
changed, yet on the oppofite banks a fimilarity fhould 
conftantly prevail, that the identity of the wood may 
never be doubtful. 

A river between two woods may enter into a view ; 
and then it muft be governed by the principles which 
regulate the conduét and the accompaniments of a ri- 
ver in an open expofure. But when it runs through a 
wood, it is never to be feen in profpe@t: the place is. 
naturally full of obftructions; and a continued open- 
ing, large enough to receive a long reach, would feem. 
an artificial cut. The river muft therefore neceflarily 
wind more than in crofling a lawn, where the paflage 
is entirely free. But its influence will never extend {o 
far on the fides: the buildings muft be near the banks; 
and, if numerous, will feem crowded, being all in one 
track, and in fituations nearly alike. The {cene, how- 


ever, does not want variety: on the contrary, none. is 


capable of more. ‘The objects are not indeed fo differ- 
ent from each other as in an open view; but they are 
very different, and in much greater abundance: for 
this is the interior of a wood, where every tree is an 
object, every combination of trees a variety, and no 
large intervals are requifite to diftinguifh the feveral 
difpofitions ; the grove, the thicket, or the groupes, 

may 
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may prevail, and their forms and their relations may 


—v——" be conftantly changed, without reftraint of fancy, or 
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limitation of number. 

Water is fo univerfally and fo defervedly admired 
in a profpe@t, that the moft obvious thought in the 
management of it, is to lay it as open as poffible, and 
purpofely to conceal it would generally feem a fevere 
felf-denial: yet: fo many beauties may attend its paf- 
fage through a wood, that larger portions of it might 
be allowed to fuch retired fcenes than are commonly 
fpared from the view, and the different parts in dif- 
ferent ftyles would be fine contraits to each other. If the 
water at Wotton* were all expofed, a walk of near two 


Aylefbury, miles along the banks would be of a tedious length, 


Bucking- 
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from the want of thofe changes of the fcene which 
now fupply through the whole extent a fucceflion of 
perpetual variety. That extent is fo large as to admit 
of a divifion into four principal parts, all of them great 
in ftyle and in dimenfions, and differing from each 
other both in chara@er and fituation. The two firft 
are the leaft. The one is a reach of ariver, about the 
third of a mile in length, and of a competent breadth, 
flowing through a lovely mead, open in fome places 
to views of beautiful hills in the country, and adorned 
in others with clumps of trees, fo large, that their 
branches ftretch quite acrofs, and form a high arch 
over the water. ‘The next feems to have been once a 
‘formal bafin encompaffed with plantations, and the 
appendages on either fide {till retain fome traces of 
regularity ; but the fhape of the water is free from 
‘them: the’fize is about 14 acres; and out of it iffue 
two broad collateral ftreams, winding towards a large 
river, which they are feen to approach, and fuppofed 
to join. A real junétion is however. impoffible, from 
“the difference of the levels; but the terminations are 
‘fo artfully concealed, that the deception is never fuf- 
‘pected, and when known is not eafily explained. The 
river is the third great divifion of the water; a lake 
into which it falls, is the fourth, Thefe two do ac- 
tually join; but their charaGters are dire¢tly oppo- 
fite; the fcenes they belong to are totally diftinét ; 
and the tranfition from the one to the other is very 

radual: for an ifland near the conflux, dividing the 
ane) and concealing the end of the lake, mode- 
rates for fome way the fpace; and permitting it to ex- 
pand but by degrees, raifes an idea of greatnefs, from 
uncertainty accompanied with increafe. The reality 
‘does not difappoint the expeétation ; and the ifland, 
which is the point of view, is itfelf equal to the fcene: 
it is large, and high above the lake; the ground is ir- 
regularly broken; thickets hang on the fides ; and to- 
wards the top is placed an Ionic portico, which com- 
mands a noble extent of water, not lefs than a mile 
in circumference, bounded on one fide with wood, and 
open on the other to two floping lawns, the lealt of 
an hundred acres, diverfificd with clumps, and bor- 
dered by plantations. Yet this lake, when full in view, 
and with all the importance which fpace, form, and 
fituation can give, is not more interefting than the 
fequeftered river, which has been mentioned as the 
third great divifion of the water. It is juft within the 
verge of a wood, three quarters of a mile long, every 
where broad, and its courfe is fuch as to admit of in- 
finite variety without any confufion. The banks are 
cleared of underwood; but a few thickets {till remain, 


and on one fide an impenetrable covert foon begins : 
the interval isa beautiful grove of oaks, {cattered over 
a green {ward of extraordinary verdure. Between thefe 
trees and thefe thickets the rivet feems to glide gently 
along, conftantly winding, without one fhort turn or 
one extended reach in the whole length of the way. 
This even temper in the ftream fuits the fcenes through 
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which it paffes; they are in general of a very fober ° 


caft, not melancholy, but grave; never expofed toa 
glare; never darkened with gloom; nor, by ftrong 
contrafts of light and fhade, exhibiting the excefs of 
cither. Undifturbed by an extent of profpe€t without, 
or a multiplicity of objets within, they retain at all 
times a mildnefs of chara¢ter ; which is ftill more for- 
cibly felt when the fhadows grow faint as they lengthen, 
when a little ruftling of birds in the fpray, the leap- 
ing of the fifh, and the fragrancy of the woodbine, 
denote the approach of evening; while the fetting fun 
fhoots its laft gleams on a Tufcan portico, which is 
clofe to the great bafin, but which from a feat near 
this river is feen at a diftance, through all the obfcu- 
rity of the wood, glowing on the banks, and reflected 
on the furface of the water. In another fill more 
diftinguifhed {pot is built an elegant bridge, with a 
colonnade upon it, which not only adorns the place 
where it ftands; but is alfo a piGturefque obje@ to an 
oGtagon building near the lake, where it is fhown in 
a fingular fituation, over-arched, encompaffed, and 
backed with wood, without any appearance of the 
water beneath. This building in return is alfo an 
objet from the bridge; and a Chinefe room, in a 
little ifland juft by, is another: neither of them are 
confiderable, and the others which are vifible are at a 
diftance, but more or greater adventitious ornaments are 
not required in a {pot fo rich as this in beauties pecu- 
liar to its charaéter. A profufion of water pours in 
from all fides round upon the view; the opening of the 
lake appears; a glimpfe is caught of the large bafin 3 
one of the collateral ftreams is full in fight, and the 
bridge itfelf is in the midft of the finelt part of the 
river: all feem to communicate the one with the other, 
Though thickets often intercept, and groupes perplex, 
the view, yet'they never break the connection between 
the feveral pieces of water; each may {till be traced 
along large branches, or little catches ; which in fome 
places are overfhadowed and dim; in others gliften 
through a glade, or glimmer between the boles of 
trees in a diltant perfpective 3 and in one, where they 
are quite loft to the views fome arches of a ftone- 
bridge, but partially feen among the wood, preferve 
their conneétion. 


. If a large river may fometimes, a fmailer current of a Rill 
3 g y 


undoubtedly may often, be conduéted through a wood: and a Rive 


it feldom adorns, it frequently disfigures, a profpect, 
where its courfe is marked, not by any appearance of 
water, but by a confufed line of clotted grafs, which 
difagrees with the general verdure. A Rivulet may, 
indeed, have confideration enough for a home fcene, 
though it be open; but a Rill is always moft agreeable 
when moft retired from public view. Its characteriflic 
excellenciés are vivacity and variety, which require at- 
tention, leifure, and filence, that the eye may pore 
upon the little beauties, and the ear liften to the low 
murmurs of the ftream without interruption. .To fuch 
indulgence a confined fpot only is favourable ; a clofe 
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copfe is therefore often more acceptable than a high 


* wood, and a fequeftered valley at all times preferable 


Ibid, 
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to any open expofure: a fingle rill at a very little di- 
flance is a mere water-courfe; it lofes all its charms ; 
it has no importance in itfelf, and bears no proportion 
to the fcene. A number of little ftreams have indeed an 
effe&t in any fituation, but not as objects; they are inte- 
refting only on account of the character they exprefs, the 
irrizuous appearance which‘they give to the whole. 

The full tide of a large river has more force than 
activity, and feems too “unwieldy to allow of very 
quick tranfitions. But ina rill, the agility of its mo- 
tion accounts for every caprice: frequent windings 
difguife its infignificance ; ; fhort turnings fhow its vi- 
vacity 5 fudden changes in the breadth are a {pecies of 
its variety ; and however fantaftically the channel may 
be wreathed, contraéted, and widened, it itill appears 
to be natural. We find an amufement in tracing the 
little ftream through all the intricacies of its courfe, 
and in feeing it force a paflage through a narrow 
ftrait, expatiate on every opportunity, ftruggle with 
obftrua tions, and puzzle out its way. A- rivulet, 
which is the mean betwixt a river and a rill, partakes 
of the chara&ter of both» it isnot licenfed to the ex- 
travagance of the one, nor under the fame rettraints as 
the other: it may have more frequent bends than the 
river, longer reaches than a rill: the breadth of a 
ftream determines whether the principal beauty refults 
from extent or from variety. 

The murmurs of a rill are amongft the moft plea- 
fing circumitances which attend it. If the bed of the 
ftream be rough, mere declivity) will occafion’a con- 
ftant ripling noife: when the current drops down a 
defcent, though but of a few inches, or forcibly 
bubbles up from a little hollow, it has a deep gurgling 
tone, not uniformly continued, but inceflantly repeat- 
ed, and therefore more engaging than any. ‘Lhe 
flatteft of all, is that found rather of the fplafhing than 
the fall of water, which an even gentle flope, or a tame 
obftru&tion, will proguce: this is lefs pleafing than 
the others; but none fhould be entirely excluded: all 
in their turns are agreeable; and the choice of them 
is much in our power. By obferving their caufes, we 
may often find the means to itrengthen, to weaken, or 
to change them; and the addition or removal of a fingle 
flone, or a few pebbles, will fometimes be fufficient for 
the purpofe. 

A rill cannot “pretend to any found beyond that of 
a little water-fall: the roar of a cafcade-belongs only 
to larger ftreams ; but it may be produced by a rivu- 
let to a confiderable degree, and attempts to do more 
have generally been unfuccefsful. A vain ambition to 
imitate nature in her great extravagancies betrays the 
weaknefs of art. Though a noble river, throwing it- 
felf leadlong down a precipice, be an obje& truly 
magnificent, it’ muft however be confefled, that in a 
fingle fheet of water there is a formality which its vatt- 
nefs alone can cure. But the height, not the breadth, 
is the wonder: when it falls no more than a few feet, 
the regularity prevails; and its extent only ferves to 
expofe the vanity of affecting the ftyle of a cataract in 
an artificial cafcade. It is lets exceptionable if divided 
into feveral parts: for then each feparate part may be 
wide enough for its depth ; and in the whole, variety, 
not greatnefs, will be the predominant charaGer. But 


a ftru€ture of rough, large, detached ftones, eannot 
eafily be-contrived of ftrength fuilicient to fupport a 
great weight of water: it is fometimes from neceflity 
almoft {mooth and uniform, and then it lofes much of 
its effe&t. Several little falls in fucceffion are preferable 
to one great cafcade which in figure or in motion ap- 
proaches to regularity. 

When ‘greatnefs is thus reduced to number, and 
length becomes of more importance than breadth, a ri- 
vulet vies with a river; and it more frequently runs in 
a continued declivity, which is very favourable to fuch a 
fucceffion of falls. Half the expence and labour which 
are fometimes beftowed on a river, to give it at the beft 
a forced precipitancy in one fpot only, would animate 
a rivulet through the whole of its courfe. And, after 
all, the moft interelting circumflance in falling waters 
is hes animation. A great cafcade fills us with fur- 
prife: but all furprife muft ceafe ; and the motion, the 
agitation, the rage, the froth, and the variety of the 
waiter, are finally the objects which engage the atten- 
tion: for thefe a rivulet is fufficient ; and they may 
there be produced without that appearance of effort 
which raifes a fufpicion of art. 

To obviate fuch a fufpicion, it may be fometimes 
expedient to begin the-defcent out of fight; for the 
beginning is the difficulty: if that be concealed, the 
fubfequent falls feem but a confequence of the agitation 
which characterifes the water at its firit appearance ; 
and the imagination is, at the fame time, let loofe to 
give ideal extent to the cafcades. When a ftream iffues 
from a wood, fuch managemeni will have a great ef- 
fect: the bends of its courfe in an open expofure may 
afford frequent opportunities for it; and fometimes a 
low broad bridge may furnifh the occafion: a little 
fall hid under the arch will create a diforder; in con- 
fequence of which, a greater cafcade below will appear 
very natural. 


TV. ROCKS. Rocks are themfelves too vaft and 
too ftubborn to fubmit to our. controul; but by the ad- 
dition or removal of appendages which we can com- 
mand, parts may be fhown or concealed, and the cha- 
racters with their impreffions may be weakened or en- 
forced: to adapt the accompaniments accordingly, is 
the utmoft ambition of art when rocks are the fubject. 

Their moft diftinguifhed characters are, dignity, ter- 
ror, and fancy: the expreffions of all are conttantly 
wild: and fometimes a rocky fcene is.only wild, with- 
out pretenfions to any particular character. 

Rills, rivulets, and cafcades, abound among rocks : 
they are natural to the fcene; and fuch fcenes com- 
monly require every accompaniment which can be pro- 
cured for them. Mere rocks, unlefs they are peculiarly 
adapted to certain impreffions, though they may fur- 
prife, cannot be long engaging, if the rigour of their 
character be not foftened by circumfances which may 
belong either to thefe or to more cultivated fpots: and 
when the drearinefs is extreme, little ftreams and wa- 
ter-falls are of themfelves infufficient for the purpofe ; 
an intermixture of vegetation is alfo neceflary, and on 
fome occafions even marks of inhabitants are proper. 

Large clefts, floping or precipitous, with a dale at 
bottom, furnith fcenes of the wildeft nature. In fuch 
{pots, verdure alone will give fome relief to the dreari- 
nefs of the {cene; and fhrubs or bufhes, without trees, 
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Rocks. are a fufficiency of wood : the thickets may alfo be ex- 


tended by the creeping plants, fuch as pyracantha, 
vines, and ivy, to wind up the fides or clufter on the 
tops of the rocks. And to this vegetation may be add- 
ed fome fymptoms of inhabitants, but they mult be 
flight and few ; the ufe of them is only to cheer, not 
to deftroy, the folitude of the ‘place; and fuch there- 
fore fhould be chofen as are fometimes found in fitua- 
tions retired from public refort; a cottage may be 
lonely, but it muft not here feem ruinous and negleét- 
ed; it fhould be tight and warm, with every mark of 
comfort about it, to which its pofition in fome thelter- 
ed recefs may greatly contribute. A cavity alfo inthe 
rocks, rendered eafy of accefs, improved to a degree 
of convenience, and maintained in a certain ftate of 
prefervation, will fuggeft fimilar ideas of protection 
from the bittereft inclemencies of the fky,fand even of oc- 
¢afional refrefhment and repofe. But we may venture 
fill further; a mill is of neceffity often built at. fome 
diftance from the town which it fupplies; and here it 
would at the fame time apply the water to a ufe, and 
increafe its agitation. The dale may befides be made 
the haunt of thofe animals, fuch as goats, which are 


‘fometimes wild, and fometimes domeftic; and which 


accidentally appearing, will divert the mind from the 
fenfations natural to the fcene, but not agreeable if 
continued long without interruption. ‘Thefe and fuch 


other expedients will approximate the fevereft retreat 
to the habitations of men, and convert the appearance 
of a perpetual banifhment into that of a temporary re- 
tirement from fociety. 

But too ftrong a force on the nature of the place al- 
ways fails. A winding-path, which appears to be worn, 
not cut, has more effect than a high road, all artificial 


and level, which is too weak to overbear, and yet con- 
tradidts, the general idea. ‘The objects therefore to be 
introduced muft be thofe which hold a mean between 
folitude and population; and the inclination of that 
choice towards either extreme, fhould be directed by 
the degree of wildnefs which prevails; for tho’ that 
runs fometimes to an excefs which requires correction, 
at other times it wants encouragement, and at all times 
it ought to be preferved : it is the predominant charac- 
ter of rocks, which mixes with every other, and to which 
all the appendages muft be accommodated ; and they 
may be applied fo as greatly to increafe it: a licenti- 
ous irregularity of wood and of ground, and a fantaftic 
conduét of the ftreams, neither of which would be to- 
lerated in the midft of cultivation, become and improve 
romantic rocky fpots; even buildings, partly by their 
ftyle, but ftill more by their pofition, in flrange, dif- 
ficult, or dangerous fituations, diftinguifh and aggra- 
vate the native extravagancies of the fcene. 

Greatnefs is a chief ingredient in the charaéter of 
dignity, with lefs of wildnefs than in any other. The 
effei here depends more upon amplitude of {urface, 
than variety of forms. The parts, therefore, mutt be 
large: if the rocks are only high, they are but ftupen- 


dous, not majeftic: breadth is equally effential to their. 


greatnefs ; and every flender, every grotefque fhape, 
is excluded. Art may interpofe to fhow thefe large 
parts to the eye, and magnify them to the imagina- 
tion, by taking away thickets which ftretch quite a- 


crofs the rocks, fo as to difguife their dimenfions; or 


by filling with wood the {mall intervals between them,. 
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and thus, by-concealing the want, preferving the ap- 
pearance of continuation. When rocks retire from the 
eye down a gradual declivity, we can, by raifing the 
upper ground, deepen the fall, lengthen the perfpec- 
tive, and give both height and extent to thofe at a 
diftance: this effeét may be full increafed by covering 
that upper ground with a thicket, which fhall ceafe, 
or be lowered, as it defcends. A thicket, on other 
occafions, makes the rocks which rife out of it feem 
larger than they are. If they ftand upon a bank over- 
fpread with fhrubs, their beginning is at the leaft un- 
certain ; and the prefumption is, that they ftart from 
the bottom. Another ufe of this brufhy underwood is 
to conceal the fragments and rubbifh which have fallen ~ 
fram the fides and the brow, and which are often un- 
fightly. Rocks are feldom remarkable for the ele- 
gance of their forms ; they are too vaft, and too rude, 
to pretend to delicacy : but their fhapes are often a- 
greeable ; and we can affect thofe fhapes to a certain 
degree, at leaft we can cover many blemifhes in them, 
by conducting the growth of thrubby and creeping 
plants about them. 

For all thefe purpofes mere underwood fuffices: but 
for greater effects larger trees are requifite: they are 
worthy of the fcene ; and not only improvements, but 
acceilions to its grandeur: we are ufed to rank them 
among the nobleft objeéts of nature; and when we fee 
that they cannot afpire to the midway of the heights 
around them, the rocks are raifed by the comparifon. 
A fingle tree is, therefore, often preferable to a clump: 
the fize, though really lefs, 1s more remarkable : and 
clumps are befides generally exceptionable in a very 
wild fpot, from the fufpicion of art which attends them ; 
but a wood is free from that fufpicion, and its own 
character of greatnefs recommends it to every feene of 
magnificence. y 

On the fame principle, all poflible confideration 
fhould be given to the itreams. No number of little 
rills are equal to one broad river ; and in the principal 
current, fome varieties may be facrificed to importance: 
but a degree of flrength fhould always be preferved : 
the water, though it needs not be furious, fhould not 
be dull; for dignity, when moft ferene, is not languid; 
and {pace will hardly atone for want of animation. 

This charaGter does not exclude marks of inhabi- 
tants, though it never requires them to tame its wild- 
nefs: and without inviting, it occafionally admits an 
intermixture of vegetation. It even allows of build- 
ings intended only to decorate the fcene: but they 
muft be adequate to it, both in fize and in character. 
And if cultivation is introduced, that too fhould be 
conformable to the reft; not a fingle narrow patch 
cribbed out of the wafte ; but the confines of a coun- 
try fhelving into the vale, and fuggelting the idea of 
extent: nothing trivial ought to find admittance. But, 
on the other hand, no extravagance required to fup- 
port it: flrange fhapes in extraordinary pofitions, enor- 
mous weights unacceuntably {uflained, trees rooted in 
the fides, and torrents raging at the foot of the rocks, 
are at the beft needlefs excefles. There is a temperance 
in dignity, which is rather hurt by a wanton violence 
on the common order of nature. 

The terrors of a {cene in nature are like thofe of a 
dramatic reprefentation: they give an alarm; but the 
fenfations are agreeable, fo long as they are kept to 
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fuch as are allied only to terror, unmixed with any that 


‘are horrible and difgufting. Art may therefore be u- 


fed to heighten them, to difplay the objeéts which are 
diftinguifhed by greatnefs, to improve the circumftan- 
ces which denote force, to mark thofe which intimate 
danger, and to blend with all here and there a catt 
of melancholy. 

Greatnefs is as effential to the chara&ter of terror as 
to that of dignity : vaft efforts in little objets are but 
ridiculous; nor can force be fuppofed upon trifles inca- 
pable of refiftance. On the other hand, it muft be al- 
lowed, that exertion and violence fupply fome want of 
fpace.. A rock wonderfully fupported, or threatening 
to fall, acquires a greatnefs from its fituation, which 
it has not in dimenfions; fo circumftanced, the fize ap- 
pears to be monftrous: a torrent has a confequence 
which a placid river of equal breadth cannot pretend 
to: and atree, which would be inconfiderable in the 
natural foil, becomes important when it burfts forth 
from a rock. 

Such circumftances fhould be always induftrioufly 
fought for.. It may be worth while to cut down feve- 
ral trees, in order to exhibit one apparently rooted in 
the ftone. By the removal perhaps of only a little 
brufhwood, the alarming difpofition of a rock, ftrange- 
ly undermined, rivetted, or fufpended, may be fhown ; 
and if there be any foil above its brow, fome trees 
planted there, and impending over it, will make the 
object {till more extraordinary. As to the ftreams, 
great alterations may generally be made.in them: and 
therefore it is of ufe to afcertain the fpecies proper to 
each fcene, becaufe it is in our power to enlarge or 
contract their dimenfions; to accelerate or retard their 
rapidity ; to form, increafe, or take away obftructions; 
and always to improve, often to change, their cha- 
racters. 

Inhabitants furnifh frequent opportunitiesto ftrength- 
en the appearances of force, by giving intimations of 
danger. A houfe placed at the edge of a precipice, 
any building on the pinnacle of a craig, makes that 
fituation feem formidable, which might otherwife have 
been unnoticed : a fteep, in itfelf not very remarkable, 
becomes alarming, when a path is carried aflant up the 
fide: a rail on the brow of a perpendicular fall, {hows 
that the height is frequented and dangerous: and a 
common foot-bridge thrown over a cleft between rocks 
has a ftill ftronger effet. In all thefe inftances, the 
imagination immediately tranfports the fpe€tator to the 
{fpot, and fuggefts the idea of looking down fuch a 
depth :: in the lait, that depth is a chafm, and the fi- 
tuation is dire€tly over it. 

In other inftances, exertion and danger feem to at- 
tend the occupations of the inhabitants: , 
Half way down 
Hanys one that gathers ‘amphire; dreadful trade! 


—— 


is a circumftance chofen by the great poet of nature, 
to aggravate the terrors of the fcene he defcribes. 

The different {pecies of rocks often meet in the 
fame place, and compofe a noble fcene, which is not 
diftinguifhed by any particular chara€ter: it is only 
when one eminently prevails, that it deferves fuch a 
preference as to exclude every other. Sometimes a 
fpot, remarkable for nothing but its wildnefs, is highly 
romantic: and when this wildnefs rifes to fancy; when 
the mot fingular, the moft oppofite forms and combi- 
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nations are thrown together; then a mixture alfo of fe- 
veral chara&ters adds to the number of inftances which 
there concur to difplay the inexhauttible variety of na- 
ture. 

So much variety, fo much fancy, are feldom found 
within the fame extent as in Dovedale +. It is about 
two miles in length, a deep, narrow, hollow valley: 
both the fides are of rock; and the Dove in its paflage 
between them is perpetually changing its courfe, its 
motion, and appearance. It is never lefs than ten, 


‘nor fo much as twenty yards wide, and generally about 


four feet deep; but tranfparent to the bottom, except 
when it is covered with a foam of the pureft white, 
under water-falls, which are perfe@tly lucid. Thefe 
are very numerous, but very different. In fome places 
they ftretch ftraight acrofs, or aflant the ftream: in 
others, they are only partial: and the water either 
dafhes againft the ftones, and leaps over them, or, 
pouring along a fteep, rebounds upon thofe below ; 
fometimes it rufhes through the feveral openings be- 
tween them; fometimes it drops gently down; and at 
other times it is driven back by the obftruction, and 
turns into an eddy. In one particular fpot, the val- 
ley almoft clofing, leaves hardly a paffage for the ri- 
ver, which pent up, and ftruggling for a vent, rages, 
and roars, and foams, till it has extricated itfelf from 
the confinement. In other parts, the ftream, though 
never languid, is often gentle; flows round a little 
defart ifland, glides between bits of bulrufhes, dif- 
perfes itfelf among tufts of grafs or of mofs, bubbles 
about a water-dock, or plays with the flender threads 
of aquatic plants which float upon the furface. The 
rocks all along the dale vary as often in their ftruCture 
as the ftream in its motion. In one place, an extended 
furface gradually diminifhes from a broad bafe almoft to 
an edge; in another, a heavy top hanging forwards, 
overfhadows all beneath: fometimes many different 
fhapes are confufedly tumbled together ; and fome- 
times they are broken into flender fharp pinnacles, 
which rife upright, often two or three together, and 
often in more numerous clufters. On this fide of the 
dale, they ‘are univerfally bare; on the other, they are 
intermixed with wood; and the vaft height of both the 
fides, with the narrownefs of the interval between 
them, produces a further variety: for whenever the 
fun fhines from behind the one, the form of it is di- 
ftin&ly and completely caft upon the other ; the rug- 
ged furface on which it fails diverfifies the tints; and 
a itrong reflected light often glares on the edge of the 
deepeft fhadow. The rocks never continue long.in 
the fame figure or fituation, and are very much fepa- 
rated from each other: fometimes they form the fides 
of the valley, in precipices, in fteeps, or in ftages; 
fometimes they feem to rife in the bottom, and lean 
back againft the hill; and fometimes they ftand out 
quite detached, heaviag up in cumbrois piles, or flart- 
ing into conical fhapes, like va fpars, 100 feet 
high ; ‘fome are firm and folid throughout; fome are 
cracked ; and fome, {plit and undermined, are wonder- 
fully upheld by fragments apparently unequal to the 
weight they fuftain. 
another, and one fills at fome diltance behind an in- 
terval between two. The changes in their difpofition 
are infinite ; every ftep produces fome new combina- 
tion; they are continually crofling, advancing, and re- 
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tiring: the breadth of the valley is never, the fame 40. 


neceflary ;. yet the eye diflikes conftraint. 
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yards, together: at the narrow. pals which has been 
mentioned, the rocks almoft meet at the top, and the 
fky is feen as through a chink between them: jult by; 
this gloomy abyfs, 18 4 wider opening, more. light, 
more verdure, more cheerfulnefs, than any where elfe 
in the dale. Nor are the forms and the fituarions of 
the rocks their only variety : many of them are per- 
forated by large natural cavities, fome of which open 
to the fey, fame terminate in dark recefles, and through 
fome are tu be feen feveral'more- uncouth arches, and 
rude pillars, all detached, and. retiring. beyond each 
other, with the light fhiniag.in between. them, tilla 
rock far behind them clofes. the perfpective: the noile 
of the cafcades in the river, echoes amongft them, the 
water may often be heard at, the fame. time gurgling 
near, and roaring at a diltance ; but no other founds 
difturb. the filence of the fpot:. the. only: trace of men 
is a blind path, but lightly. and but feldom tredden, by 
thofe. whom. curiofity leads. to. fee the wonders they 
have been told of Dovedale. It feems indeed a fitter 
haunt for more ideal beings: the whole has. the air of 
enchantment. The perpetual. fhifting of the. {cenes,; 
the quick tranfitions, the total changes;, then the forms 
all around, grotefque.as chance.can calt, wild as nature 
can produce, and various as imagination, can invent 5 
the force which feems to have been exerted to place 
fome of the rocks where they, are now fixed immove- 
_ able, the magic by which others appear ftill to be fuf- 
pended ; the dark caverns, the illuminated recefles, the 
fleeting fhadows, and the gleams of light glancing on 
the fides, or trembling on, the ftream ;. and the lonehi 
nefs and the ftillnefs of the place, all crowding toge- 
ther on the mind, almoft realize the ideas, which natu- 
rally prefent themfelves in this region. of romance and 
of fancy, 

The folitude of fuch a; fcene is agreeable, on ac- 
count of the endlefs entertainment. which, its. variety 
affords, and in the coutemplation, of which both the 
eye and the mind are. delighted to indulge: marks. of 
inhabitants and cultivation would difturb that folitude; 
and ornamental buildings. are. too, artiticial in, a, place 
fo abfolutety free from, reftraint. The only accom, 
paniments proper for it are wood, and water ; and. by 
thefe fometimes improvements. may be made. When 
two rocks fimilar in, fhape and pofition are near. toge- 
ther, by fkirting one of them with wood, while the 
other. is. left bare, a material diftin@tion. is eftablifhed 
between them,:. if the flreams. be throughout of one 
charaGer, it is in our power, and fhould be our aim, 
to. introduce another. Variety. is the peculiar pro- 
perty of the fpot, and every acceflion to it is.a valuable 
acquifition. On,the fame principle, endeavours. fhould 
be ufed not only, to. multiply, but to aggravate differen- 
ces, and to. increafe diftinGions into, contrafts: but 
the fubje& will impofe.a caution againft attempting 
too. much. srt muft almoft defpair of improving 
a fcene, where nature feem’.to have exerted her in- 
vention. 


of liberty. carry us beyond our own fpecies:: the ima- : 


gination feels a diflike in {eeing even: the brute-creation 
ura ftate of confinement. The birds wafting them-. 
felves, from. wood to grove are objets of delight ; and 
the hare appears to. enjoy a degree of happinefs un- 
known to the barriered flock. Befides, a, tall fence 
frequently. hides. from. the: tight objects the moit plea- 
fing ; not: only the flocks and herds themfelves, but 
the furface they graze upon. ‘Thefe confiderations 
have brought the unfeen fence: into general) ufe. 

This fpecies of barrier it mutt be allowed, incurs a 
degree of deception, which can fearcely be warranted: 
wpon any other occafion, la this initance, however, 
it is a fpecies: of fraud: which:-we obferve in nature’s. 
practice: how often have: we feen two. diftinG: herds 
feeding: to. appearance in the fame extended meadow ; 
until coming abruptly: upon. a deep funk: rivulet, or-aw 
unfordable river, we difcover the deception, 

Befides the funk fence, another fort of .unfeen bar< 
riex may: be made, though by. no: means equal to. that,. 
efpecially if near the eye. ‘This is. conftruGted of pa- 
ling, patated of the invifble green. Lf the colour of 
the baek-ground were permanent, and that of the paint 
made exactly, te corefpond with it, the deception: 
wouldiat: a diftance be complete; but, back-grounds. 
in- general’ changing with the feafon, this kind of fence 
is the lefseliyible. . 

Clum ps and patches, of woodinefs: feattered promif- 
cuoufly: on either. fide of an unfeen, winding fence, affit 
very much in deing-away: the idea of conftraint. For 
by this means 

The wand’ring flocks that. bronfe. between the fhades, 
Seem, oft to. pafs their bounds, the-dubious,eye, . . 
Decides not if they crop the mead or lawn. Mason, 


“TI; The WALK, in extenfive grounds is as necef-. 
fary.as the fence. ‘Phe beauties of the place are difclofed’ 
that-they maybe feen; and it is the office of the walk 
to lead the eye from view to view. in order that whilt 
the tone of health is preferved by the favourite exer- 
cife of nature, the mind may be thrown into unifon by 
the harmony of the furrounding objects. : 

The dire€tion of the walk muft be guided by the 


_points of view to which it leads, and the nature of the 


ground it paffes over: it ought to be made fubfervient 
to the natural impediments (the ground, wood, and! 
water) which. fall in its way, without appearing to, 
have any direction of its own. It can feldom run with: 
propriety any diftance in-a ftraight lines, a thing which. 
rarely occurs ina natural walk. The paths of the Ne- 
groes and the Indians are always crooked and thofe of 
the brute creation are very fimilar. Mr Mafon’s de- 
{cription of this.path of nature is happily. conceiveds. - 

The peafant driving through each fhadowy lane 

His team, that bends beneath th’ incumbent weight 

Of laughing Ceres, marks it with his wheel; 

At night and morn, the mailk-maid’s carelefs ftep 

Has, through yon pafture green, from ftile to ftile 

In:preft a kindred curve: the fcudding hare 

Draws to. her dew-fprent feat, o’er thymy. heaths, 


Suny § 2. Of Factitious Accompaniments. A Farhi ay Bene eRe Sing. Gard, v. 60s 
reatife on 


Planting Turse confift of Fences, Walks, Roads, Bridges, 
and Garden. Seats, and Buildings. 
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2, “I, The FENCE, where the place is large, becomes 


“ TIT. The ROAD may be a thing of neceflity,. as 
an approach to the manfion.; ora matter of amufement 
only, as a,drive or a, ride, from which the grounds and 
the furrounding country may be feen to advantage. 
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ge, &e. Tt fhould be the ftudy of the artift to take the fame 


road anfwer, as fat as may be, the two-fold purpofe. 
The road and the walk are fubject to the fame rule 
‘of nature and ufe. The direétion ought to be 
‘natural and eafy, and adapted to the purpofe in- 
tended. A road of neceflity ought to be ftraighter 
‘than one of mere conveniency: in this, recreation is 
the predominant idea; in that, utility. But even in 


‘this the ‘dire& line may be difpenfed with. The ‘ha- 


tural roads upon heathsand open downs, and the grafly 
glades and green roads acrofs forefts and extenfive 
wattes, are proper fubjects to be ftudied. 


«IV. The BRIDGE fhould never be feen where it is 
not wanted : a bfelefs bridge is a deception; deceptions 
are frauds; and fraud is always hateful, unlefs when 
praCtifed to avert fome greater evil. A bridge with- 
out water is an abfurdity ; and half an one ituck up 
as an eye-trap is a paltry trick, which, though it may 
ftrike the ftranger, cannot fail of difgufting when the 
fraud is’found out. 

In low fituations, and wherever water abounds, 
bridges become ufeful, and are therefore pleafing ob- 
jeGts: they are looked for; and ought to appear not 
as objects of ornament only, but likewife as matters of 
utiliry. The walk or the road therefore ought to be 
direGed in fuch a manner as to crofs the water at the 
point in which the bridge will appear to the greateft 
advantage. ‘ 

. In the conftruGtion of bridges alfo, regard muft be 
had to ornament and utility. A bridge is an artificial 
production, and as fuch it ought to appear. It ranks 
among the nobleft of human inventions; the fhip and 
the fortrefs alone excel it. Simplicity and firmnefs 
are the leading principles initsconftruGion. Mr Wheat- 
ley’s obfervation is juft when he fays, ‘‘ The fingle 
wooden arch, now much in fafhion, feems to me gene- 
rally mifapplied. “Elevated without occafion fo much 
above, it is totally detached from the river; it is 
often feen ftraddling in the air, without a glimpfe 
of water to account for it; and the oftentation of it 
as an ornamental objeé, diverts all that train of ideas 
which its ufe as a communication might fuggeit.’’ 
But we beg leave to differ from this ingenious writer 
when he tells us, ‘ that it is fpoiled if adorned ; it is 
disfigured if only painted of any other than a dulky 
colour.’ In a ruftic feene, where Nature wears her 
own coarfe garb, ‘the vulgar foot bridge of planks 
only guarded on one hand by a common rail, and fup- 
ported by a few ordinary piles,”? may be in charatters 
but amidft a difplay of ornamented nature, a contri- 
vance of that*kind would appear mean and paltry ; and 
would be an affe€tation of fimplicity rather. than the 
lovely attribute itfelf. In cultivated feeties, the bridge 
eught to receive the ornaments which the laws of 
archite@tural tafte allow; and the more polifhed the 
fituation, the higher fhould be the ftyle and finifhings. 


“© V. SEATS have a two-fold ufe; they are ufeful as 
places of reft and converfation, and as guides to the 
points of view iv which the beauties of the furround- 
ing feene are difclofed. Every point of view fhould 
be marked with a feat; and, {peaking generally, no 
feat ought to appear but in fome favourable point of 


view. This rule may not be invariable, but it ought Buildings. 
feldom to be deviated from. bi ac 5 Bonen 
In the ruder féeneés of negle€ted nature, the fimple hid. 
trunk, rough from the woodman’s hands, ahd the 
butts or ftools of rooted trees, without any other marks 
of tools upon them than thofe of the faw whith fe- 
vered them from their ftems, are feats in character; 
and in tomantic ‘or reclufe fituatidns, the cave or the 
grotto are admiffible. But wherever human defign 
has been executed upon the natural objeGts of the place, 
the feat and every other artificial accompaniment ought 
to be in 'utiifon; and whethet the bench ‘or the alcove 
be chofen, it ought to be formed and finifhed in fuch a 
manner as to white with the wood, the lawn, and the 
walk, which lie around it. 
The colour of feats fhould likewife be futted to fi- 
tuations: where uficultivated nature prevails, the na- 
tural brown of the wood itfelf ought not to be altered; 
but where the rural art prefides, white or flone colour 
has a much better effect.”” 


« VI, BUILDINGS probably were fir introduced 
into gardens merely for convenience, to afford refuge 
from a fudden fhower, and fhelter againft the wind; or, vty piper. 
at the moft, to be feats for a party; or for retirement. /ey's Ob/er- 
They have fince been converted into objects, and now v7#ions re~ 
the original we is too often forgotten in the greater scsi 
purpofes to which they are applied: they are confi- 
dered as objects only ; tle infide is totally neglected, 
and a pompous edifice frequently wants a room bare- 
ly comfortable. Sometimes the pride of making a 
lavith difplay to a vifitor without any regard to the 
owner’s ehjoyments, and fometimes too {crupulous an 
attention to the ftyle of the ftructare, occafions a po- 
verty and dullnefs within, which deprive the buildings 
of part of their utility, But in a garden they ought 
to be coffidered both as beautiful obje@&s and as a- 
grecable retieats: if a chara@ter becomes them, it is 
that of the feene they belong to;. not that of their 
primitive application. A Grecian temple, or Gothic 
church may adorn fpots where it would be affeéta- 
tion to preferve that folemnity within which is pro- 
per for places of devotion: they are not to be exaét 
models, fubje&s only of curiofity or fludy: they are 
alfo feats: and fuch feats will be little frequented by 
the proprietor ; his mind muft generally be indifpofed 
to fo much fimplicity, and fo much gloom, in the 
midft of gaiety, richnefs, and variety. 

But though the interior of buildings fhould not be 
difregarded, it is by their exterior that they become 
objects ; and fometimes by the one, fometimes by the 
other, and fometimes by both, they are intitled to be 
confidered as charaGers. 

1. As objects, they are defigned either to diflingui/h, of build 
ot to break, or to adorn, the {cenes to which they are ingsintend- 
applied. : ; ed for ohe 

The differences between one wood, one lawn, one! 
piece of water, and another, are not always very appa- 
rent; the feveral parts of a garden would, therefore, of- 
ten feem fimilar, if they were Hot diftinguithed by build- 
ings: but thefe are fo obfervable, fo obvious at a 
glance, fo eafily retained in the memory, they mark 
the {pots where they are placed with fo much flrength, 
they attraét the relation of all around with fo much 
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Buildings. power, that parts thus diftinguifhed can never be con- 


founded together. Yet it by no means follows, that 
therefore every fcene muft have its edifice: the. want 
of one is fometimes a variety; and other circumftances 
are often fufficiently charaCteriftic: it is only when 
thefe too nearly agree, that we muift have recourfe to 
buildings for differences: we can introduce, exhibit, 
er contraft them as we pleafe: the moft ftriking ob- 
jet is thereby made a mark of diftinGion; and the 
force of this firft impreffion prevents our obferving the 
points of refemblance. 3 

_ The uniformity of a view may be broken by fimi- 
lar means, and on the fame principle: when a wide 


heath, a dreary moor, or a continued plain, is in pro- . 


{fpe&t, objeés which catch the eye fupply the want of 
variety: none are fo effectual for this purpofe as build- 
ings. Plantations’ or water can, have no very fen- 


fible effet, unlefs they are large or numerous, and 


almoft change the charafter of the fcene: but a {mall 
fingle building diverts the attention at once from the 
famenefs of the extent; which it breaks, but dyes not 
divide; and diverfifies, without altering, its nature, 
The defign, however, muft not be apparent.. The me- 
rit of a cottage applied to this purpofe, confifts in its 
being free from the fufpicion: and a few trees near it 
will both enlarge the obje@, and account. for its pofi- 
tion. Ruins are a hackneyed device immediately de- 
teed, unlefs their ftyle be fingular, or their dimen- 
fions extraordinary. The femblance of an ancient 
Britifh monument might be adapted to the fame end, 
with little trouble, and great fuccefs. The materials 


might be brick, or even timber plaftered over, if 
ftone could not eafily be procured: whatever they 
were, the fallacy would not be difcernible ; it is an 
obje&t to. be feen at a diftance, rude, and large, and 


in character agreeable to a wild open view. But no 
building ought to be introduced, which may not in 
reality belong to fuch a fituation: no Grecian tem- 
ples, no Turkith mofques, no Egyptian obelifks or py- 
ramids ; none imported from foreign countries, and 
unufual here. The apparent artifice would dettroy an 
effect, which is fo nice as to be weakened, if objects 
proper to produce it are difplayed with too much often- 
tation; if they feem to be contrivances, not accidents; 
and the advantage of their pofition appear to be more 
laboured than natural. 

“But in a garden, where objets are intended only 
to adorn, every fpecies of architeGture may be admit- 
ted, from the Grecian down to the Chinefe ; and the 
choice is fo free, that the mifchief moft to be appre- 
hended is an abufe of this latitude in the multiplici- 
ty of buildings. Few fcenes can bear more than two 
or three: in fome, a fingle one has a greater effe@ than 
any number: and a carelefs glimpfe, here and there, 
of fuch as belong immediately to. different parts, fre- 
quently enliven the land{cape with more fpirit than thofe 
which are induitrioufly fhown, If the effet of a par- 
tial fight, or a diltant view, were more attended to, 
many fcenes might be filled, without being crowded ; 
a greater number of byildings would be tolerated, 
when they feemed to be cafual, not forced; and the 
animation, and the richnefs of the objects, might be 
had without pretence or difplay. 

Too fond an oftentation of buildings, even of thefe 


which are principal, is a common error ; and when all 
is done, they are not always fhown to the greatelt ad- 
vantage. ‘Though their fymmetry and their beauties 
ought in general to be diftin@lly and fully feen, yet an 
oblique is fometimes better than a dire& view: and 
they are often lefs agreeable obje&ts when entire, than 
when a part is covered; or their extent is interrupted ; 
when they are bofomed in wood, as well as backed 
by it ; or appear between the ftems of trees which rife 
before or above them: thus thrown into perfpective, 
thus grouped and accompanied, they may be as impor- 
tant as if they were quite expofed, and are frequently 
more picture{que and beautiful. 

But a ftill greater advantage arifes from this ma- 
nagement, in connecting them wiih the fcene: they 
are confiderable, and different from all around them ; 
inclined therefore to feparate from the reit; and yet 
they are fometimes ftill more detached by the pains 
taken to exhibit them: that-very importance which is 
the caufe of the diftin@ion ought to. be a reafon for 
guarding againft the independence to which it is natu- 
rally prone, and by which an obje@, which ought to 
be a part of the whole, is reduced to a mere indivi- 
dual. An elevated is generally a noble fituation, 


When it isa point or a pinnacle, the ftru@ure may be a. 


continuation of the afcent; and on many occafions,. fome 
parts of the building may defcend lower than others, 
and multiply the appearances of connection: but an 
edifice in the midft of an extended ridge, commonly 
feems naked alone, and impofed upon the brow, not 
joined to it. If wood, to accompany it, will not 
grow there, it had better be brought a little way down 
the declivity ; and then all. behind, above, and about 
it, are fo many points of conta, by which it is in- 
corporated into the landfeape. 

Accompaniments are important toa building ; “but 
they lofe much of their effe@ when they do not ap- 
pear to be cafual. A little mount juft large enough 
for it ; a {mall piece of water below, of no other ufe 
than to reflect it; anda plantation clofe behind, evi- 
dently placed there only to give it relief; are as arti- 
ficial as the ftruture itfelf, and alienate it from the 
{cene of nature into which it is introduced, and to 
which it ought to be reconciled. Thefe appendages 
therefore fhould be fo difpofed, and fo conneéted with 
the adjacent parts, as to an{wer other purpofes, though. 
applicable to this: that they may be bonds of union, 
not marks of difference; and that the fatuation may 
appear to have been chofen at the moft, not made, for 
the building. 

In the choice of a fituation, that which fhows the 
building beft ought generally to be preferred: emi- 
nence, relief, and every other advantage which can 
be, ought to be given to an obje@ of fo much confide- 
ration: they are for the moft part defirable ; fometimes 
neceflary ; and exceptionable only when, inftead of ri- 
fing out of the fcene, they are forced into it, and a 
contrivance to procure them at any rate is avowed 
without any difguife. There are, however, occafions, 
in which the moft tempting advantages of fituation 
muft be waved ; the general compofition may forbid a 
building in one fpot, or require it in another; at o- 
ther times, the intereft of the particular groupe it be- 
longs to, may exact a facrifice of the opportunities to 
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require time to trace their meaning, and to fee their Buildings. 
application; but the peculiar excellence of buildings pat ince 


exhibit its beauties and importance: and_at all times, 
the pretenfions of every individual obje&t mutt give 
way to the greater effect of the whole. 

2. The fame ftru€ture which adorns as an object, may 
alfo be expreffive as a charader. Where the former is 
not wanted, the latter may be defirable: or it may be 
weak for one purpofe, and ftrong for the other; it 
may be grave, or gay; magnificent, or fimple ; and, 
according to its ftyle, may or may not be agreeable to 
the place it is applied to. But mere confiftency 1s not 
all the merit which buildings can claim: their charac- 
ters are fometimes ftrong enough to determine, improve, 
or corred, that of the fcene: and they are fo confpicu- 
ous, and fo. diftinguifhed, that whatever force they 
have is immediately and fenfibly felt. They are fit 
therefore te make a firft impreilion ; and when a {cene 
is but faintly characterifed, they give at once a calt 
which fpreads over the whole, and which the weaker 
parts concur to fupport, though perhaps they were not 
able to produce it. ~ 

Nor do they ftop at fixing an uncertainty, or re- 
moving a doubt ; they raife and enforce a charaéter 
already marked: a temple adds dignity to the nobleft, 
a cottage fimplicity to the moft rural, fcenes; the 
lightnefs of a fpire, the airinefs of an open rotunda, 
the fplendor of a continued colonnade, are lefs orna- 
mental than. expreflive ; others improve cheerfulnefs 
into gaiety, gloom into folemnity, and richnefs into 
profufion: a retired {pot, which might have been pafled 
unobferved, is noticed for its tranquillity, as foon as it 
is appropriated by fome ftructure to retreat; and 
the moft unfrequented place feems lefs folitary than 
one which appears to’ have been the haunt of a fingle 
individual, or even of a fequeftered family, and is 
marked by a lonely dwelling, or the remains of a de- 
ferted habitation. 

The means are the fame, the application of them only 
is different, when buildings are ufed to correct the cha- 
rater of the fcene ; to enliven its dulnefs, mitigate its 
gloom, or to check its extravagance; and, on a variety of 
occafions, to foften, to aggravate, or to counteract, par- 
ticular circumftances attending it. But care mull be ta- 
ken that they do not contradiét too ftrongly the prevail- 
ing idea: they may leffen the drearinefs of a waite, but 
they cannot give it amenity ; they may abate horrors, 
but they will never convert them into graces ; they may 
make a tame {cene agreeable, and even interefting, not 
romantic; or turn folemnity into cheerfulnefs, but, not 
into gaiety. In thefe, and in many other inftances, 


_they correct the character, by giving it an inclination 


towards a better, which is not very different; but 
they can hardly alter it entirely: when they are to- 
tally inconfiftent with it, they are at the bett nuga- 
tory. 

The great effeéts which have been afcribed to build- 
ings do not depend upon thofe trivial ornaments and 
appendages which are often too much relied on; fach 
as the furniture of a hermitage, painted glafs in a 
Gothic church, and feulpture about a Grecian tem- 
ple; grotefque or bacchanalian figures to denote 
gaiety, and death’s-heads to fignify melancholy, 
Such devices are only defcriptive, not exprefflive, of 
charaGer ; and muft not be fubitituted in the ftead of 
thwfe fuperior properties, the want of which they ac- 
knowledge, but do not fupply. They befides often 


is, that their effeéts are inftantaneous, and therefore 
the impreffions they make are forcible. In order to 
produce fuch effects, the general ftyle of the ftruc- 
ture, and its pofition, are the principal confiderations : 
either of them will fometimes be ftrongly charaeri- 
{tic alone; united, their powers are very great; and 
both are fo important, that if they do not concur, at 
leaft they muft not contradict one another. 
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Every branch of architeCture furnifhes, on different Species and 


occalions, objects proper for a garden; 
reftraint on our {eleétion, provided it be conform- 
able to the ftyle of the fcene, proportioned to its ex- 
tent, and agreeable to its character. 

The choice of fituations is alfo very free. A hermi- 
tage, indeed, muli not be clofe to a road ; but whether it 
be expofed toview on the fide of a mountain, or concealed 


. in the depth of a wood, is almoft a matter of indifference; 


that it is at a diftance from public refort is fuificient. 
A caftle muft not be funk in a bottom; but that it 
fhoald ftand on the utmoft pinnacle of a hill, is not ne- 
ceflary : on a lower knole, and backed by the rife, it 
may appear .to greater advantage as an object, and be 
much more important to the general compofition. 
Many buildings, which from their {plendor beft become 
an open expolure, will yet be fometimes not ill beftow- 
ed on a more fequeftered {pot, either to charaCterife or 
adorn it; and others, for which a folitary would in ge- 
neral be. preferred to an eminent fituation, may occa- 
fionally be objeéts in very confpicuous pofitions. A 
Grecian temple, from its peculiar grace and dignity, 
deferves every diltinétion; it may, however, in the 
depth of a wood, be fo-circumftanced, that the want 
of thofe advantages to which it feems intitled will not 
be regretted.’ A happier fituation cannot be devifed, 
than that of the temple of Pan on the fouth lodge on 
Enfield chace. It is of the ufual oblong form, encom- 
paffed by a colonnade; in dimenfions, and in ftyle, it. 
is equal to a moft extenfive landicape: and yet by the 
antique and ruftic air of its Doric columns without 
bafes ; by the chaftity of its little ornaments, a crook, 
a pipe, and a fcrip, and thofe only over the doors; and 
by the fimplicity of the whole both within and without; 
it is adapted with fo much propriety to the thickets 
which conceal it from the view, that no one can with 
it to be brought forward, who is fenfible to the charms 
of the Arcadian fcene which this building alone has 
created. On the other hand, a very f{pacious field, or 
fheep-walk, will not be difgraced by a farm-houfe, a 
cottage, or a Dutch barn; nor will they, though {mall 
and familiar, appear to be inconfiderable or iafignifi- 
cant objects. Numberlefs other inftances might be ad- 
duced to prove the impoflibility of reltraining particu- 
lar buildings to particular fituations, upon any general 
principles ; the variety in their forms is hardly greater 
than in their application. Only let not their ufes be 
difguifed, as is often abfurdly attempted with.the hum- 
bier kinds. ‘* A barn * drefled up in the habit ‘of a 
country-church, or a farm-houfe figuring away in thé 
fiercenefs of a caftle, are ridiculous deceptions. 


-and there is no fituations 


of build 


ings. 
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land{fcape daubed upon a board, and a wooden tteeple p. 593. 

ftuck up in a wood, are beneath contempt.” 
Temples, thofe favourite and mott coftly obje&ts in 
gardens, too generally merit cenfure for their inutility, 
their 
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Buildings. their profufion, or the impropriety of their purpofe. 

=y~-—- « Whether they be dedicated to Bacchus, Venus, Pria- 

pus, or any other demon of debauchery, ‘they ere in 

this age, enlightened with regard to theological and 

fcientific knowledge, equally abfurd. Archite@ture, 

in this part of its fphere, may more nobly, and with 

greater beauty and cfleG, be exercifed upon a-chapel, 

i a maufoleum, a monument, judicioully difpofed among 

382. D.599-the natural ornaments, The late Sir William. Har- 

bord, has given us a’model of the firft kind, at Gun- 

ton, in Norfolk ; ‘the parifh-church ftanding in his 

park, and being an old unfightly ‘building, he had it 

taken down, and a beautiful temple, under the direc- 

tion of the Adams’s ereéted upon its fite for the fame 

facred purpofe :—-The maufoleum at ‘Caflle-Howard, 

in Yorkfhire, the feat of the earl of Carlifle, is a noble 

flru€ture :—And as an inftance of the lait fort, may be 

mentioned the Temple of Concord and Vitory at 

Stowe, erected to the memory of the great lord Chat- 

ham and his glorious war; a beautiful monumental 
building, fuited to the greatnefs of the occafion.”’ 

To the great variety above mentioned mutt be added, 
Mr Wheatley obferves, the many changes which may 
be made by the means of ruins. ‘They are a clafs by 
themfelves, beautiful as objects, expreflive as charaGters, 
and peculiarly calculated to conne& with appendages 
into elegant groupes. They may be accommodated 
with eafe to irregularity of ground, and their diforder 
is improved by it. They may be intimately blended 
with trees and thickets ; and the interruption is an ad- 

Objervations Vantage : for imperfection and obfcurity are their pro» 

x Mod. perties; and to carry the imagination to fomething 

Gardening. greater than is feen, is their effe&. They may for any 
of thefe purpofes be feparated into detached pieces ; 
contiguity is not neceflary, nor even the ‘appearance 
of it, if the relation be preferveds but ftraggling ruins 
have a bad effect, when the feveral parts are equally 
confiderable. There fhould be one large mafs to raife 
an idea of greatnefs, to attract the others about it, and 
to be a common centre of union to all: the fmaller 
pieces then mark the original dimenfions of one exten- 
five ftruéture ; and no longer appear to be the remains 
of feveral little buildings. 

All remains excite an inquiry into the former ftate 
of the edifice, and fix the mind in a contemplation of 
the ufe it was applied to; befides the chara@ers ex- 
preffed by their ftyle and pofition, they fuggett ideas 
which would not arife from the buildings if entire. 
The purpofes of many have ceafed: an abbey, or a 
caftle, if complete, can now be no more than a dwell- 
ing ; the memory of the times, and of the manners 
to which they are adapted, is preferved only in hifto- 
ry, and in ruins; and certain fenfations of regret, of 
veneration, or compaffion, attend the recolleGtion. 
Nor are thefe confined to the remains of buildings 
which are now in difufe ; thofe of an old manfion raife 
reflections on the domeftic comforts once enjoyed, and 
the ancient hofpitality which reigned there. What- 
ever building we fee in decay, we naturally contraft 
its prefent to its former flate, and delight to ruminate 
on the comparifon. It is true that fuch effeéts pro- 
perly belong to real ruins; they are however pro- 
duced in a certain degree by thofe which are fiGtitious: 
the impreffions are not fo itrong, but they are exactly 
fimilar ; and the reprefentation, though it does not 
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Part! 
prefent faéts tothe memory, yet fuggefts fubjedts to Building 
the imagination. But, in order to affe& the fancy, 

the fuppofed original defign fhould ‘be clear, the ufe 
obvious, and the form eafy'to be traced: no frag- 

ments fhould be hazarded without a precife meaning, 

and an evident conneétion ; none fhould’be perplexed 

in their conftru&ion, or uncertain as to their applica- 

tion. Conjectures about the form, raife doubts about 

the exiftence of the ancient ftructure: the mind muft 

not be allowed to hefitate; it mutt be hurried away 

frorn examining into the reality, by the exatnefs and 

the force of the refemblance. 

In the ruins of Tintern abbey +, the original con-+ Betwee 
ftru€tion of the church is perfe@ly marked ; and it isUheptow] 
principally from this circumftance that they are cele-2"4 Mons) 
brated as a fubjeG& of curiofity and contemplation, ™°U"™ 
The walls are almoft entire ; the roof only is fallen in, 
but mott of the columns which divided the ayles are 
ftill landing : of thofe which have dropped down, the 
bafes remain, every one exactly in its place; and in the 
middle of the nave four lofty arches, which once fup- 
ported the fleeple, rife high in the air above all the 
reft, each reduced now to a narrow rim of ftone, but 
completely preferving its form. The thapes even of 
the windows are little altered: but fome of them are 
quite obfcured, others partially fhaded, by tufts of 
ivy; and thofe which are moft clear, are edged with 
its flender tendrils, and lighter foliage, wreathing 
about the fides and the divifions: it winds round the 
pillars ; it clings to the walls ; and in one of the ayles 
clufters at the top in bunches, fo thick and fo large as 
to darken the fpace below. The other ayles, and the 
great nave, are expofed to the fky: the floor is entire- 
ly over{pread with turf; and to keep it clear from 
weeds and buthes, is now its higheft prefervation. 
Monkifh tomb-ftones, and the monuments of bene- 
factors long fince forgotten, appear above the green 
fward; the bafes of the pillars which have fak 
len, rife out of it; and maimed effigies, and fculp- 
ture worn with age and weather, Gothic capitals, car- 
ved cornices, and various fragments, are fcattered a- 
bout, or lie in heaps piled up together. Other fhat- 
tered pieces, though disjointed and mouldering, ftilt 
occupy their original places; and a flair-cafe much 
impaired, which led to a tower now no more, is fufs 

ended at a great height, uncovered and inacceffible. 
Nothing is perfect ; but memorials of every part flill 


fubfift ; all certain, but all in decay; and fuggefling 
at once every idea which can occur ina feat of devo- 


tion, folitude, and defolation. Upon fuch models, 
fictitious ruins fhould be formed: and if any parts are 
entirely loft, they fhowld be fuch as the imagina- 
tion can eafily fupply from thofe which are ftill res 
maining. Diftiné traces of the building which is fup- 
pofed to have exifted, are lefs liable to the fufpicion of 
artifice, than an unmeaning heap of confufion. Pre« 
cifion is always fatisfactory, but in the reality it is 
only agreeable; in the copy it is eflential to the imi- 
tation. 

A material circumftance to the truth of the imita- 
tion is, that the ruins appear to be very old. The idea 
is befides interefting in itfelf : a monument of antiquity 


‘is never feen with indifference ; and a femblage of age 


may be given to the reprefentation by the hue of the 
materials, the growth of ivy and other planta, and 
cracks 


are I. 
ires, &c. cracks and fragments feemingly oceafioned rather by 
decay than by deftruction. Am appendage evidently 
more modern than: the principal ttruCture will fome- 
times corroborate the effect: the fthed of a cottager 
amidit the remains of a temple, is a contraft both to 


thid. 


the-former and: to the prefent flate of the building ;. 


and:a tree flourifhing among ruins, fhows the length. of 
time they have lain. neglected. No. circumttance fo for- 
cibly marks the defolation of a fpot once inhabited, as 
the prevalence of nature over iti: 
Campos ubi Troja-futt, 

isa fentence wniclt conveys a flronger idea of a city 
totally overthrown, than a defcription of its remains ; 
but in a reprefentation to the eye, fome remains mutt 
appear ; and: then the perverfion of them to an ordi- 
nary ufe, or an intermixture of a vigorous vegetation, 
intimates.a fettled defpair of their reftoration. 


Secr. If. Principles of Seleétion and Arrange- 
ment. in the Subjects of Gardening. 


I. Of ART. 
ments, art'fould be feen as little as may be ; and in the 
more negligent fcenes of nature, every thing ought to 
appear-as if it had been done by the general laws of 
nature, or had grown out of a feries of fortuitous cir- 
cumftances. But in the higher departments, art can- 
| not be hid; and the appearance of defign ought not to 
be excluded. A human produétion cannot be made 
| perfe@ly natural ; and held out as fuch it becomes an 
impofitions Our art lies in endeavouring to adapt the 
productions of nature to human tafte and perceptions; 
and if much art be ufed, do not attempt to hide it. Art 
feldom fails to pleafe when executed in a mafterly man- 
ner: nay, it is frequently the defign and execution, 
more than the production itfelf, that {trikes us. It is 
the artifice, not the defign, which ought to be avoid- 
ed. It is the labour and not the art which ought to 
be concealedi The rural artift ought, therefore, up- 
on every occafion, to endeavour to avoid labour ; or, 
if indifpenfably neceffary,- to conceal it. No trace 
fhould be left to lead back the mind to the expenfive 
toil. A mound raifed, a mountain levelled, or a ufe- 
lefs temple built, convey to the mind: feelings equally 
difgufting. 
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13 II. PICTURESQUE BEAUTY. Tho’ the aids 
Seenery. of art are as eflential to gardening, as education is to 
40d, manners ; yet art may do too much: fhe ought to be 
confidered as the hand- maid, not asthe miftrefs, of na- 
ture; and whether fhe be employed in carving a tree 
into the figure of an animal, or im fhaping a view into 
the form of a picture, fhe is equally culpable. The 
nature of the plece- is facred. Should this tend to 
landfcape, from fome- principal point of wew, affift 
nature and perfe& it; provided’ this can be done with- 
out injuring the views frem other points. But do not 
disfigure the natural features of the place:—do not fa- 
crifice its native beauties, to the arbitrary laws of land- 
f{eape painting. 
Great Nature {corns controul; fhe will not bear 
One beauty foreign tothe {pot or foil 


She gives thee to. adorn: *Tis thine alune 
Tonend, not change her features. 


Nature fearcely knows the thing mankind, call a/and- 
5 


Mason. 
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In the lower claffes of rural improve- 


fcape. 
perfected to his hands ;—fome addition or alteration 
is aloft always wanted. Every man who has made 
his obfervations upon natural {cenery, knows that the 
mifletoe of the oak occurs almoft as often as a perfec 
natural landfcape ; and to attempt to make up aritifi- 
cial:‘landfcape upon every occafion is unnatural and ab- 
furd. 

If, indeed, the eye were fixed in one point, the 
trees could be raifed to their full height at command, 
and the fun be*made to ftand ftill,—the rural’ artift 
might work by: the rules of light and fhade, and com- 
pofe his landf{cape by the painter’s law. But, whilft 
the fun continues to pour forth its light impartially, 
and the trees to rife with flow progreffion, it would be 
ridiculous to attempt it. Let him rather feek out, imi- 
tate, and affociate, fuch ftriking paflages in nature as 
are immediately applicable to the place to be impro- 
ved, with regard to rules-of landf{cape, merely human; 
—and let him, 
in this and all 

Be various, wiid, and free, as Nature’s felf. 
Inftead of: facrificing the natural beauties of the place: 
to.one formal landfcape, let every ftep difclofe frefh: 
charms unfought for. 


ee cae thy me 


Mason, 


HI. OFCHARACTER. Charaéter is very recon+ 
cileable with beauty ; and, even when independent of 
it, has attracted fo much regard, as to occafion feves: 
ral frivolousattempts to produce it: ftatues, infcrip W/eatlay’s 


tions, and even paintings, hiftory: and mythology, and 4/rvations;. 


a variety of devices, have been introduced, for: this 

purpofe. The heathen deities and heroes have there+ o,¢ re, 

fore had their feveral places affigned: to them in’ the matical 

woods and the lawns of a garden: natural cafcades have characters, 

beendisfigured with river-gods, andcolumns erected on- 

ly to. receive quotations; the compartiments of a fum- 

mer-houfe have: been filled with: pictures of gambols and 

revels, as fignificant of gaiety ; the cyprefs, becaufe 

it was. once ufed in funerals, has: been. thought pecu- 

liarly adapted to melancholy ; and the decorations, the 

furniture, and:the environs of a building, have been 

crowded with puerilities under pretence of propriety. 

Adl thefe devices are rather emdlematical than expreflive s. 

they. may be ingenious contrivances, and recal abfent: 

ideas to the recollection ; but they make no immediate 

impreffion: for they: muft be examined, compared 

perhaps explained, before the whole defign.of them is- 

well underitood. - And tho’? am allufton to a favourite’ 

or well known fubject of hiftoryy of poetry, or of tras 

dition, may now and then animate or dignify a fcene;. 

yet as the fubject does not naturally belong to a gar= 

den, the allufion: fhould not be principal: it fhould& 

feem to have been fuggefted: by: the f{cene; a tranfitory 

image, which irrefiftibly occurred ;. not fought for, not 

laboured ; and have the force of a metaphor, free from: 

the detail of an allegory. re 

Another fpecies of chara¢ter arifes from direQ imix of imita~ 

tation ; when-a feene or an objeét, which has been’ce-tive cha~ 

lebrated in: defcription,. or is familiar in idea, ia-repre- Tacterss 

fented in a.garden. Artificial ruins, lakes, and rivers, 

fall under this denomination. The air. of a feat extend-- 

ed to a diftance, and f{cenes calculated to raife ideas of 

Arcadian elegance or of rural fimplicity, with many 

more which have. been occafionally mentioned or will. 
obvionlly 
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The landfeape-painter feldom, if ever, finds it Character+ 
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Character. obvioufly occur, may be ranked in this clafs. 
‘“—v——~ are all reprefentations. 


16 
OF original 
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They 
But the materials, the dimen- 
fions, and other circumftances, being the fame in the 
copy and the original, their effects are fimilar in both: 
and if not equally ftrong, the defe@ is not in the re- 
femblaace; but the confcioufnefs of an imitation 
checks that train of thought which the appearance na- 
turally fuggefts, Yet an over-anxious folicitude to dif- 
guife the fallacy is often the means of expofing it: too 
many points of likenefs fometimes hurt the deception; 
they feem ftudied and forced; and the affeGtation of 
refemblance deftroys the fuppofition of a reality. A 
hermitage is the habitation of areclufe ; it fhould be 
diftinguifhed by its folitude, and its fimplicity : but 
if it is filled with crucifixes, hour-glaffes, beads, and 
every other trinket which can be thought of, the 
attention is diverted from enjoying the retreat to ex- 
amining the particulars: all the collateral circumftan- 
ces which agree with a character, feldom meet in one 
fubject ; and when they are induttrioufly brought to- 
gether, though each be natural, the collection is ar- 
tificial. 

But the art of gardening afpires to more than imi- 


characters. tation: it can create original chara@ters, and give ex- 


.very well known. 


preflions to the feveral {cenes fuperior to any they can 
receive from allufions. Certain properties, and certain 
difpofitions, of the objeéts of nature, are adapted 
to excite particular ideas and fenfations: many of 
them have been occafionally: mentioned, and all are 
They require no difcernment, 
examination, or difcuflion; but are obvious at a 
glance, and inftantaneoufly diftinguithed by our feel- 
ings. Beauty alone is not fo engaging as this fpecies 
of character: the impreflions it makes are more tran- 
fient and lefs interefling; for it aims only at delighting 
the eye, but the other affeéts our fenfibility. An af- 
femblage of the molt elegant forms in the happiett, fi- 
tuations is to a degree indifcriminate, if they have not 
been felected and arranged with a defign to produce 
certain expreflions ; an air of magnificence, or of fim- 
plicity, of cheerfulnefs, tranquillity, or fome other ge- 
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ideas, and every benevolent feeling. At the fight of a General 
ruin, reflections on the change, the decay, and’ the ‘™s°™ 


defolation before us, naturally occur; and they intro- 
duce a long fucceffion of others, all tin@tured with that 
melancholy which thefe have infpired; or if the mo- 
nument revive the memory of former times, we do 
not ftop at the fimple fact which it records, but recol- 
le&t many more coeval circumftances, which we fee, 
not perhaps as they were, but as they are come down 
to us, venerable with age, and magnified by fame. E- 
ven without the affiftance of buildings or other ad- 
ventitious circumftances, nature alone furnifhes mate- 
rials for fcenes which may be adapted to almoft every 
kind of expreffion: their operation is general, and their 
confequences are infinite: the mind is elevated, deprefs- 
ed, or compofed, as gaiety, gloom, or tranquillity, 
prevails in the fcene ; and we foon lofe fight of the 
means by which the character is formed; we forget the 
particular objets it prefents ; and giving way to their 
effe€is, without recurring to the caufe, we follow the 
track they have begun, to any extent which the difpo- 
fition they accord with will allow. It fuffices that the 
fcenes of nature have a power to affe@ our. imagina- 


tion and our fenfibility ; for fuch is the confitution | 


of the human mind, that if once it is agitated, the 
emotion fpreads far beyond the occafion; when the 
paffions are roufed, their courfe is unreftrained; when 
the fancy is on the wing, its flight is unbounded ; and, 
quitting the inanimate objeéts which firft gave them 
their {pring, we may be led by thought above 
thought, widely differing in degree, but {till corre- 
{ponding in charaéter, till we rife from familiar fub- 
jects up to the fublimelt conceptions, and are rapt in 
the contemplation of whatever is great or beautiful, 
which we fee in nature, feel in man, or attribute te 
divinity. 


IV. GENERAL ARRANGEMENT. Notwith- 
ftanding the nature of the place, as already obferved, 
ought not to be facrificed to the manfion 3—the houfe 
muit ever be allowed to be a principal in the compofi- Prad. 


tion. 


neral character, ought to pervade the whole; and ob- 


It ought to be confidered as the centre of the 27a om 
jects pleafing in themfelves, if they contradi@ that 


fyftem ; and the rays of art, like thofe of the fun, yes 


character, fhould therefore be excluded: thofe which 
are only indifferent, muit fometimes make room for 
fuch as are more fignificant ; many will often be in- 
troduced for no other merit than their expreffion; and 
fome, which are in general rather difagreeable, may 
occafionally be recommended by it. Barvennefs itfelf 
may be an acceptable circumftance in a {pot dedicated 
to folitude and melancholy. 

The power of fuch charaéters is not confined to the 
ideas which the objects immediately fuggeft; for thefe 
are connected with others, which infenfibly lead to 
fubjects far diftant perhaps from the original thought, 
and related to it only by a fimilitude in the fenfations 
they excite. In a profpe& enriched and enlivened 
with inhabitants -and cultivation, the attention is 
caught at firit by the circumftances which are gayeit 
in their feafon, the bloom of an orchard,-the feltivity 
ot a hay-field, and the caroic of harveft-home; but the 
cheerfuluefs which thefe infufe into the miod, expands 
afterwards to other obje@s than thofe immediately 
prefented to the eye; and we are thercby difpofed to 
receive, and delighted to purlue, a variety of pleafing 
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The houfe itfelf being entirely a work of art, its im- 
mediate environs fhould be highly finifhed ; but as the 
diftance increafes, the appearance of defign fhould 
gradually diminifh, until nature and fortuitoufnefs have 
full pofleffion of the fcene. 

In general, the approach fhould be to the back- 
front, which, in fuitable fituations, ought to lie open 
to the pafture-grounds. On the fides more highly or- 
namented, a well-kept gravel-walk may embrace the 
walls ; to this.the fhaven lawn and fhrubbery fucceed ; 
next, the grounds clofely paftured ; and, laftly, the fur- 
rounding country, which ought not to be confidered as 
out of the artift’s reach: for his art confiits not more 
in decorating particular fpots, than in endeavouring 
to render the whole face of nature delightful. 

Another reafon for this mode of arrangement is, ob- 
jeCis.immediately under the eye are feen more dittin@- 
ly than thofe at a diflance, and ought to be fuch as 
are pleafing in the detail. The beauties of a flower can 
be difcerned on a near view only ; whilft at a diflance 
a roughet of coppice-wood, and the moft elegant ar- 
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fhould grow fainter as they recede from the centre. dening. 
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rangement of flowering-fhrubs have the fame effect. 
The moft rational entertainment the human mind is 
capable of receiving, is that of obferving the operations 
of nature. ‘I'he foliation of a leaf, the blowing’ of 
flowers, and the maturation of fruit, are among the 
mott delightful fubjects that a contemplative mind can 
be employed in. Thefe procefles of nature are flow ; 
and except the object fall fpontancoufly under the eye 
of the obferver, the inconveniences of vifiting it in a 
remote part, fo far interfere with the more important 
employments of life, as to blunt, if not deftroy, the 
¢njoyment. This is a ftrong argument in favour 
of fhrubs and flowers being planted under or. near 
our windows, efpecially thofe from whence they 
may be viewed during the hours of leifure and tran- 
quillity. 

Further, the vegetable creation being fubje& to the 


Partil EXECUTION oF 


Lp toma ilat epi in general may ‘be claffed under the 
“4 following heads: .The Hunting-Box, The Ornamented 
‘Coltage, the Villa, and the Principal Refidence. 

But before any flep can be taken towards the exe- 
tution of the defign, be it large or fmall, a map or 
plan of the place, exattly as it lies in its unimproved 
flate, fhould be made; with a cbrrefponding fketch, to 
mark the intended improvements upon. Not a hovel 
nora twig fhould be touched, until the artift has flu- 
died maturely the natural abilities of the place, and has 
decidedly fixed in his mind, and finally fettled on his 
plan, the propofed alterations : and even then, let him 
’s¢ dare with caution.” 


1. Of Improvements adapted to a Huntinc-Box, 


Here art has little todo. Hunting may be called 
the amufement of nature; and the place appropriated 
to it ought to be no farther altered from its natu- 
ral ftate than decency and conveniency require :— 
With men who live in the prefent age of refinement, 
“¢ a want of decency is a want of fenfe.”’ 

The ftyle throughout fhould be mafculine. If fhrabs 
be required, they fhould be of the hardier forts; the 
box, the holly, the lauruftinus. The trees fhould be 
the oak and the beech, which give in autumn an agree- 
able variety of foliage, and anticipate as it were the 
feafon of diverfion. A fuite of paddocks fhould be 
feen from the houfe; and if a view of diftant covers 
can be caught, the back-ground will be complete. 
The ftable, the kennel, and the leaping-bar, are the 
fatitious accompaniments; in the conftruction of which 
fimplicity, fubftantialnefs, and conyeniency, fhould pre- 
vail. 


2. Of the Styles of an ORNAMENTED COTTAGE, 


Neatness and fimplicity ought to mark the ftyle 
of this rational retreat. Oftentation and fhow fhould 
be cautioufly avoided; even elegance fhould not be 
attempted ; though it may not be hid, if it offer itfelf 
fpontaneoufly. 

Nothing, however, fhould appear vulgar, nor fhould 
fimplicity be pared down to baldnefs; every thing 
whimfical or expenfive ought to be ftudioufly avoid- 
ed;—chaltenefs and frugality fhould appear in every 
part. 


Vou. VIL. Part. I. 


animal, the fhrub may be cropt, or the flower trodden 
down in its day of beauty. If therefore we with to 
converfe with nature in private, intruders muft be kept 
_off,—the fhrubbery be fevered from the ground ;—yet 
not in fuch a manner as to drive away the pafturing 
ftock from our fight... For this reafon, the fhaven lawn 
ought not to be too extenfive, and the fence which in- 
clofes it fhould be fuch as will not interrupt the view : 
but whether it be feen or unfeen, fufpected or unful- 
pected, isa matter of no great import: its utility in 
proteGting the fhrubs and flowers,—in keeping the 
horns of the cattle from the window, and the feet of 
the fheep from the gravel and broken ground,— in pre- 
ferving that neatnefs on the outfide, which ought to 
correfpond with the finithings and furniture within,— 
render it of fufficient importance to become even a part 
of the ornament. 


THE GENERAL SUBJECTS. 


Near the houfe a ftudied neatnefs may take place 3 
but ata diltdixce, negligence fhould rather be the cha- 
racteriltic. 

If atafte for botany lead to a colleCtion of native 
fhrubs and flowers, a fhrubbery will be requifite ; but 
in this every thing fhould be native. A gaudy exotic 
ought not to be admitted; nor fhould the lawn be kept 
clofe fhaven; its flowers. fhould be permitted to blow ; 
and the herbage, when mown, ought to be carried off, 
and applied to fome ufeful purpole. 

In the artificial accompaniments, ornament muft be 
fubordinate; utility muft prefide. The buildings, if any 
appear, fhould be thofe in actual ufe in rural econo- 
mics. If the hovel be wanted, let it appear; and, as 
a fide-{ereen, the barn and rick-yard are admifiible ; 
whilft the dove-houfe and poultry-yard may enter more 
freely into the compofition. 

In fine, the ornamented cottage ought to exhibit 
cultivated nature in the firft ftave of refinement. It 
ranks next above the farm-houfe. The plain garb of 
rufticity may be fet off to advantage ; but the ftudied 
drefs of the artift ought not toappear. That becoming 
neatnefs, and thofe domeftic conveniences, which ren- 
der the rural life agreeable to a cultivated mind, are 
all that fhould be aimed at. 


3., Of the Embellifbments of a Vitra. 


Tis demands a ftyle very different from the pre- 
ceding. It ought to be elegant, rich, or grand, ac- 
cording to the ftyle of the houfe itfelf, and the ftate 
of the forrounding country 5 the principal bufinefs of 
the artift being to conne& thefe two in fucha manner, 
that the one fhall not appear naked or flareing, nor the 
other defolate and inhofpitable. 

If the houfe be ftately, and the adjacent country 
rich and highly cultivated, a fhrubbery may intervene, 
in which art may fhow her utmoft fkill. Here,’ the 
artift may even be permitted to play at land{fcape: for 
a place of this kind being fuppofed to be fnaall, the 
purpofe principally ornamental, and the point of view 
probably confined fimply'to the houfe, fide fcreens may 
be formed, and a fore-ground laid out fuitable to the 
beft diftance that can be caught. 

If buildings or other artificial ornaments abound in 
the offscape, fo as to mark it ftrongly, they ought alfo 
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Principal to appear more or lefs in the fore-ground: if the dif- 


dence. tance abound with wood, the fore-ground. fhould be 


thickened, left baldnefs fhould offend; if open and 
naked, elegance rather than richnefs ought to be ftudi- 
ed, left heavinefs fhould appear. 

It is far from being any part of our plan to cavil 
unneceffarily at artifts, whether living or dead; we 
cannot, however, refrain from expreffing a concern for 
the almoft total negle&t of the principles here in or- 
pamenting the vicinages of villas. It is to be regret- 
ted, that in the prefent practice thefe principles feem 
to be generaly loft fight of. Without any regard to 
uniting the houfe with the adjacent country, and, in- 
deed, feemingly without any regard whatever to the 
offscape, one invariable plan of embellifhment prevails ; 
namely, that of {tripping the fore-ground entirely 
naked, or nearly fo, and furrounding it with a wavy 
border of fhrubs and a gravel walk; leaving the 
area, whether large or {mall, one naked fheet of 
green {ward. 

In {mall confined fpots, this plan may be eligible. 
But a fimple border round a large unbrof€en lawn only 
ferves to fhow what more is wanted. Simplicity in 
general is pleafing ; but even fimplicity may be carried 
to an extreme, fo as to convey no other idea than that 
of poverty and baldnefs. Befides, how often do we 
fee in natural fcenery, the holly and the fox-glove 
flovrifhing at the foot of an oak, and the primrofe and 
the campion adding charms to the hawthorn fcattered 
over the paftured lawn? And we conceive that fingle 
trees footed with evergreens and native flowers, and 
clumps as well as borders of fhrubs, are admiffible in 
ornamental as well as in natural fcenery. 

The fpecies of fhrub will vary with the purpofe. If 
the principal intention be a winter retreat, evergreens 
and the early-blowing fhrubs fhould predominate; but 
in a place to be frequented in fummer and autumn, the 
deciduous tribes ought chiefly to be planted. 


4. Of the Princirar Resipencs. 


Here the whole art centres. The artift has here 
full {cope for a difplay of tafte and genius. He has 
an extent of country under his eye, and will endea- 
your to make the moft of what nature and accident 
have {pread before him. 

Round a principal refidence, a gentleman may be 
fuppofed to have fome confiderable eftate, and it is 
not a fhrubbery and a ground only which fall under 
the confideration of the artift: he ought to endeavour 
to difclofe to the view, either from the houfe or fome 
other point, as much as he conveniently can of the ad- 
jacent eftate. The love of poffeffion is deeply planted 
in every man’s breaft; and places fhould bow to the 
gratification of their owners. To curtail the view by 
an artificial fide-fereen, or any other unnatural ma- 
chinery, fo as to deprive a man of the fatisfaction of 
over-looking his own eftate, is an abfurdity which no 
artift ought to be permitted to be guilty of. It is 
very different, however, where the property of another 
intrudes upon the eye: Here the view may, with fome 
colour of propriety, be bounded by a woody fcreen. 

The grounds, however, by a proper management, 
may be made independent of whatever is external; and 
though profpeéts are no where more delightful than 
from a point of view which is alfo a beautiful fpot, yet 
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if in the environs of fuch a garden they fhould be Principal 
wanting, the elegant, picturefque, and various fcenes Refidence, 
within itfelf, almoft fupply the deficiency. ae 

“This (fays Mr Wheatley) is the character of the Mr Wacat- 
gardens at Stowe: for there the views in the country /2)’s 4. 
are only circumftances fubordinate to the fcenes ; andl 8 af 
the principal advantage of the fituation is the variety oe 
of the ground within the inclofure. The houfe ftands 
on the brow of a gentle afcent ; part of the gardens lie 
on the declivity, and f{pread over the bottom beyond 
it: this eminence is feparated by a broad winding val- 
ley from another which is higher and fteeper; and 
the defcents of both are broken by large dips and hol- 
lows, floping down the fides of the hills. The whole 
{pace is divided into a number of fcenes, each diftin- 
guifhed with tafte and fancy; and the changes are fo 
frequent, fo fudden, and complete, the tranfitions fo 
artfully condudted, that the fame ideas are never con- 
tinued or repeated to fatiety. 

Thefe gardens were begun when regularity was in 
fafhion ; and the original boundary is ftill preferved, 
on account of its magnificence: for round the whole 
circuit, of between three or four miles, is carried a very 
broad gravel-walk, planted with rows of trees, and open 
either to the park or the country; a deep-funk fence 
attends it all the way, and comprehends a {pace of near 
400 acres. But in the interior fcenes of the garden, 
few traces of regularity appear; where it yet remains 
in the plantations, it is generally difguifed: every 
fymptom, almoft, of formality is obliterated from the 
ground; and an oétagon bafin in the bottom is now 
converted into an irregular piece of water, which re- 
ceives on one hand two beautiful ftreams, and falls on 
the other down a cafcade into a lake. 

In the front of the houfe is a confiderable lawn, 
open to the water: beyond which are two elegant Do- 
ric pavilions, placed in the boundary of the garden, 
but not marking it, though they correfpond to each 
other; for ftill further back, on the brow of fome 
rifing grounds without the inclofure, ftands a noble 
Corinthian arch, by which the principal approach is 
conducted, and frem which all the gardens are feen, 
reclining back againft their hills: they are rich with 
plantations ; full of objeéts; and lying on both fides 
of the houfe almoft equally, every part is within a 
moderate diftance, notwithftanding the extent of the 
whole. 

On the right of the lawn, but concealed from the 
houfe, is a perfe€t garden-fcene, called the gueen’s 
amphitheatre, where art is avowed, though formality 
is avoided. The fore ground is fcooped into a gentle 
hollow. The plantations on the fides, though but jut 
refeued from regularity, yet in ftyle are contrafted to 
each other: they are, on one hand, chiefly thickets, 
ftanding out from a wood; on the other, they are 
open. groves, threugh which a glimpfe of the water is 
vifible. At the end of the hollow on a little knole, 
quite detached from all appendages, is placed an open 
lonic rotunda : beyond it, a large lawn flopes acrofs the 
view; a pyramid ftands on the brow; the queen’s 
pillar, in a recefs on the defcent ; and all the three 
buildings, being evidently intended for ornament alone, 
are peculiarly adapted to a garden-fcene. Yet their 
number does not render it gay: the dufky hue of the 
pyramid, the retired fituation of the queen’s pillar, a 
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of the water, and picturefque beauty of its form, di- Principal 
verfified by little groupes on the brink, while on the Refidence. 


the folitary appearance of the rotunda, give it an air of 
gravity ; it is encompaffed with wood ; and all the ex- 
ternal views are excluded; even the opening into the 
lawn is but an opening into an inclofure. 

At the king’s pillar, very near to this, is another 
lovely fpot ; which is {mall, but not confined ; for no 
termination appears; the ground one way, the water 
another, retire under the trees out of fight, but no- 
where meet with a boundary. The view is firft over 
fome very broken ground, thinly and irregularly 
planted; then between two beautiful clumps, which 
feather down to the bottom; and afterwards acrofs a 


‘glade, and through a little grove beyond it, to that 


part of the lake where the thickets, clofe upon the 
brink, fpread a tranquillity over the furface, in which 
their fhadows are reflected. Nothing is admitted to 
difturb that quiet : no building obtrudes; for objects 
to fix the eye are needlefs in a fcene which may be 
comprehended at a glance; and none would fuit the 
paftoral idea it infpires, of elegance too refined for 
a cottage, and of fimplicity too pure for any other 
edifice. 

The fituation of the rotunda promifes a profpec& 
more enlarged ; and in fact moft of the objects on this 
fide of the garden are there vifible: but they want 
both connetion and contraft ; each belongs peculiarly 
to fome other fpot: they all are blended together in 
this, without meaning; and are rather fhown ona 
map, than formed into a picture. ‘The water only is 
capital; a broad expanfe of it is fo near as. to be feen 
under the little groupes on the bank without interrup- 
tion. Beyond it is a wood, which in one place leaves 
the lake, to run up behind a beautiful building, of 
three pavilions joined by arcades, all of the Ionic 
order: it is called Kent’s Building. And never was a 
defign more happily conceived: it feems to be cha- 
raCteriftically proper for a gasden; it is fo elegant, 
fo varied, and fo purely ornamental: it dire&tly fronts 
the rotunda, and a narrow rim of the country appears 
above the trees beyond it. But the effect even of this 
noble object is fainter here than at other points: its 
pofition is not the moft advantageous; and it is but 
one among many other buildings, none of which are 
principal. 

The {cene at the temple of Bacchus is. in character 
direéily the reverfe of that about the rotunda, though 
the fpace and the objects are nearly the fame in both : 
but in this, all the parts concur to form one whole. 
The ground from every fide fhelves gradually towards 
the lake; the plantations on the further bank open to 
fhow Kent’s building, rife from the water’s edge to- 
wards the knole on which it ftands, and clofe again 
behind it. That elegant ftru€ture, inclined a little from 
a front view, becomes more beautiful by being thrown 
into perfpective; and though at a greater diftance, is 
more important than before, becaufe it is alone in the 


‘view: for the queen’s pillar and the rotunda are re- 


moved far afide ; and every other circumftance refers 
to this interefting objet: the water attracts, the 
ground and the plantations dire&t, the eye thither: 
and the country does not juft glimmer in the offscape, 
but is clofe and eminent above the wood, and conneét- 
ed by clumps with the garden. The fcene all together 
is a moit animated land{cape ; and the fplendor of the 
building ; the reflection in the lake; the tranfparency 


broadeft expanfe no more trees caft their fhadows than 
are fufficieat to vary the tints of the furface; all 
thefe circumftances, vying in luftre with each other, 
and uniting in the point to which every part of the 
{cene is related, diffufe a peculiar brilliancy over the 
whole compoiition. 

The view from Kent’s building is very different 
from thofe which have been hitherto defcribed. They 
are all direéted down the declivity of the lawn. This 
rifes up the afcent : the eminence being crowned with 
lofty wood, becomes thereby more confiderable; and 
the hillocks into which the general fall is broken, 
floping further out this way than any other, they alfo 
acquire an importance which they had not before; 
that, particularly, on which the rotunda is placed, 
feems here to be a profound fituation; and the flruc- 
ture appears to be properly adapted to fo open an ex- 
pofure. The temple of Bacchus, on the contrary, 
which commands fuch an illuftrious view, is itfelf a re- 
tired object, clofe under the covert. The wood rifing 
on the brow, and defcending down one fide of the hill, 
is fhown to be deep; is high, and feems to be higher 
than it is. The lawn too is extenfive; and part of 
the boundary being concealed, it fuggeits the idea of a 
{till greater extent. A {mall portion only of the lake 
indeed is vifible; but it is not here an obje@: it isa 
part of the fpot; and neither termination being in 
fight, it has no diminutive appearance: if more water 
had been admitted, it might have hurt the charaGter 
of the place, which is fober and temperate; neither 
folemn nor gay; great and fimple, but elegant ; above 
rufticity, yet free from oftentation. 

Thete are the principal {cenes on one fide of the 
gardens. On the other, clofe to the lawn before the 
houfe, is the winding valley abovementioned: the 
lower part of it is afligned to the Elyfian fields. Thefe 
are watered by a lovely rivulet ; are very lightfome, 
and very airy, fo thmly are the trees fcattered about 
them ; are open at one end to more water and a lar- 
ger glade ; and the reft of the boundary is frequently 
broken to let in objects afar off, which appear {till 
more diftant from the manner of fhowing them. The 
entrance is under a Doric arch, which coincides with 
an opening among the trees, and forms a kind of 
vifta, through which a Pembroke bridge juit below, 
and a lodge built like a caftle in the park, are feen in 
a beautiful perfpective. That bridge is at one extre- 
mity of the gardens ; the queen’s pillar is at another ; 
yet both are vifible from the fame ftation in the Elyfian 
fields: and all thefe external objects are unaffeCtedly 
introduced, divefted of their own appurtenances, and 
combined with others which belong to the fpot. The 
temple of Friendfhip alfo is in fight, juft without the 
place ; and within it, are the temples of ancient Vir- 
tue, and of the Britifh worthies; the one in an ele- 
vated fituation, the other low down in the valley, and 
near to the water: both are decorated with the effi- 
gies of thofe who have been moft diftinguifhed for mi- 
litary, civil, or literary merit; and near to the former 
ftands a roftral column, facred to the memory of Cap- 
tain Grenville, who fell in an aGtion at fea: by pla- 
cing here the meed of valour, and by filling thefe fields 
with the reprefentations of thofe who have deferved 
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Principal beft of mankind, the charafter intended to be given to yond it is one of the Doric porticoes which front the Principal. 


Relidence. th ¢ {pot is jultly and poetically expreffed; and the 


number of the images which are prefented or excited, 
perfeétly correfponds with it. Solitude was never rec- 
koned among the charms of Elyfium; it has been al- 
ways pictured as the manfion of delight and of joy: 
and in this imitation, every circumftance accords with 
that eftablifhed idea. The vivacity of the ftream which 
flows through the vale ; the glimpfes of another ap- 
proaching to join it; the fprightly verdure of the 
green fward, and every buft of the Britifh worthies 
refleCted in the water; the variety of the trees; the 
lightnefs of the greens; their difpofition ; all of them 
diftinG objets, and difperfed over gentle inequalities 
of the ground; together with the multiplicity of ob- 
jects both within and without, which embellifh and 
enliven the fcene; give it a gaiety, which the imagi- 
nation can hardly conceive, or the heart with to be ex- 
ceeded. 

Clofe by this fpot, and a perfe&t contraft to it, is 
the alder grove ; a deep recefs in the midit of a fhade, 
which the blaze of nooncannot brighten. ‘The water 
feems to bea ftagnated pool, eating into its banks ; 
and of a peculiar colour, not dirty bat clouded, and 
dimly reflecting the dun hue of the horfe-chefnuts and 
alders which prefs upon the brink: the flems of the 
latter, rifing in clufters from the fame root, bear one 
another down, and flant over the water. Mifhapen 


elms and ragged firs are frequent in the wood which 
encompaffes the hollow ; the trunks of dead trees are 
left ftanding amongft them ; and the uncouth fumach, 
and the yew, with elder, nut, and holly, compofe the 
underwood : fome limes and laurels are intermixed ; but 
they are not many: the wood is in general of the 
darkeft greens ; and the foliage is thickened with ivy, 


which not only twines up the trees, but creeps alfo 
over the falls of the ground: thefe are fteep and a- 
brupt: the gravel-walk is covered with mofs; anda 
grotto at the end, faced with broken flints and pebbles, 
preferves, in the fimplicity of its materials, and the 
dufkinefs of its colour, all the charaGer of its fituation: 
two little rotundas near it were better away; one 
building is fufficient for fuch a fcene of folitude as this, 
in which more circumftances of gloom concur than 
were ever perhaps collected together. 

Immediately above the alder-grove is the principal 
eminence in the gardens. It is divided by a great dip 
into two pinnacles; upon one of which is a large Go- 
thic building. The fpace before this ftructure is an 
extenfive lawn: the ground on one fide falls imme- 
diately into the dip; and the trees which border the 
lawn, finking with the ground, the houfe rifes above 
them, and fills the interval: the vaft pile feems to be 
ftill larger than it is; for it is thrown into perfpective, 
and between and above the heads of the trees, the up- 
per ftory, the porticoes, the turrets and balluftrades, 
and all the flated roofs, appear in a noble confufion. 
On the other fide of the Gothic building, the ground 
flopes down a long-continued declivity into a bottem, 
which feems to be perfeétly irriguous. Divers ftreams 
wander about it in feveral dire€tions: the conflux of 
that which runs.from the Elyfian fields with another 
below it, is full in fight; anda plain wooden bridge 
thrown over the latier, and evidently defigned for a 
paflage, impofes an air of reality on the river. Be- 


houfe ; but now it is alone; it ftands on a little bank Refidencee 


above the water, and is feen under fome trees at a di- 
{tance before it: thus grouped, and thus accompanied, 
it is a happy incident, concurring with many other 
circumftances to diftinguifh this landfcape by a charac- 
ter of cheerfulnefs and amenity. 

From the Gothic building a broad walk leads to 
the Grecian valley, which is a {cene of more grandeur 
than any in the gardens. It enters them from the 
park, {preading at firft to a confiderable breadth ; then: 
winds ; grows narrower, but deeper; and lofes itfelf 
at laft in a thicket, behind fome lofty elms, which in- 
terrupt the fight of the termination. Lovely woods 
and groves hang all the way on the declivities: and 
the open {pace is broken by detached trees; which, 
near the park, are cautioufly and f{paringly introduced, 
left the breadth fhould be contraéted by them ; but as 


the valley finks, they advance more boldly down the 


fides, flretch acrofs or along the bottom, and clufter 
at times into groupes and forms, which multiply the 
varieties of the larger plantations. Thofe are fome- 

times Clofe coverts, and fometimes open groves: the 

trees rifé in one upon high ftems, and feather down to. 
the bottom in another; and between thém are fhort 

openings into the park or the gardens. In thé midft 

of the fcene, juft at the bend of the valley, and com- 

manding it on both fides, upon a large, eafy, naturak 
rife, is placed the temple of Concord and Viétory: at 

one place its majeftic front of fix Ionic columns, fup- 

porting a pediment filled with bas relief, and the points 

of it crowned with ftatues, faces the view ; at another, 

the beautiful colonnade, on the fide, of ten lofty pillars, 

retires in perfpective. It is feen from every part ; and 

imprefling its own charaCter of dignity onvall aroun ®, 

it fpreads an awe over the whole: but no gloom, no 
melancholy, attends it :-the fenfations it excites are ra- 

ther placid; but full of refpe&, admiration, and fo-. 
lemnity : no water appears to enliven, no diftant pro- 

fpe& to enrich the view ; the parts of the feene are 
large, the idea of it fublime, and the execution hap- 

py 3 it is independent of all adventitious circumftances, . 
and relies on itfelf for its greatnefs. 

The fcenes which have been. deferibed are fuch aa 
are moft remarkable for beauty or charaéter ; but the. 
gardens contain many more; and even. the objects ur 
thefe, by their feveral combinations, produce very difs 
ferent effe&ts, within the diftance fometimes of a few 
paces, from the unevennefs of the ground, the variety 
of the plantations, and the number of the buildings. 
The multiplicity of the laft has indeed been-often urged 
as an objection to Stowe; and certainly, when all are 
feen by a ftranger in two.or three hours, twenty or 
thirty capital ftru€tures, mixed with others of inferior 
note, dofeem too many. But the growth of the wood. 
every day weakens the objection, by coneealing them. 
one from the other: each belongs toa diftin& fcene 3 
and if they are confidered feparately, at different times, 
and at leifure, it may be difficult to determine which 
to take away. Yet {till it mufl be acknowledged that 
their frequency deftroys all ideas of: filerce and retire- 
ment. Magnificence and fplendor are the characterif- 
tics of Stowe: it is.like one of thofe places celebrated 
in antiquity, which were. devoted to the purpofes of 
religion, and filled with:facred.groves, hallowed foun> 

tains, 
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Part I. 
Principal tains, and temples dedicated to feveral deities; the 
Refidence yefort of diftant nations, and the obje¢t of veneration 
to half the heathen world: this pomp is, at Stowe, 
blended with beauty ; and the place is equally diftin- 
guifhed by its amenity and its grandeur. 
In the midft of fo much embellifhment as may be 
introduced into this {pecies of garden, a plain field, or 
a fheep-walk, is fometimes an agreeable relief, and e- 
ven wilder {cenes may occafionally be admitted. Thefe 
indeed are not properly parts of a garden, but they 
may be comprehended within the verge of it; and the 
proximity to the more ornamented f{cenes is at leaft.a 
convenience, that the tranfition from the one to the 
other may be eafy, and the change always in our op- 
tion. For though a fpot in the higheft flate of im- 
provement be a neceflary appendage to a feat; yet, in 
a place which is perfe&t, other characters will not be 
wanting : if they cannot be had on a large feale, they 
are acceptable on a fmaller ; and fo many circumftan- 
| 
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ces are common to all, that they may often be inter- 

mixed; they may always border on. each other.”’ 
But on this head it would be in vain to attempt to 
lay down particular rules: different places are marked 
Pra&iTreat. by fets of features ag different from each other as are 
on Planting thofe in mens faces. Much muft be left to the flall 
and Garden and tafte of the.artift; and let thoie be what they may, 
‘ie nothing but mature ftudy of the natural abilities of the 
particular place to be improved can render him equal 
to the execution, fo as to make the moft of the mate» 


rials that are placed before him. 
“Some few general rules may neverthelefs be laid 


| 


down. - The approach ought to be condudted in fuch 
a manner, that the ftriking features of the place fhall 
burft upon the view at once: no trick however fhould 
be made ufe of: all fhould appear to fall im naturally. 
In leading towards the houfe, its direGion fhould not 
be fully in front, nor exaétly at an angle, but fhould 
pafs obliquely upon the houfe and its accompaniments; 
fo that their pofition with refpeét to each other, as 
well as the perfpeGtive appearance of the houfe itfelf, 


ay vary at every ftep: and having fhown the front © 


and the principal wing, or other accompaniment, to 
advantage, the approach fhould wind to the back-front, 
which, as has been already obferved, ought to lie open 
to the park or paftured grounds. — 

‘(he improvements and the rooms from which they 
are to be feen fhould be in unifon. . Thus, the view 
from the drawing-room fhould be highly embellithed, 
to correfpond with the beauty and elegance within: 
every thing here fhould be feminine, elegant, beauti- 
ful, fuch as attunes the mind to polttenefs and lively 
converfation. The breakfafting-room fhould have more 
mafculine objeéts in view: wood, watey, and an ex- 
tended country for the eye to roam over ; fuch as al- 
lures us imperceptibly to the ride or the chace. The 
eating and banqueting rooms-need no exterior allure- 
ments. 

There is a harmony in talte as- in mufie: variety, 
and even wildnefs upon: fome. occafions, may be ad- 
mitted ; but difcord cannot be allowed. If, therefore, 
a place be fo circumftanced as to confift of properties 
totally irreconcileable, the parts ought, if poffible, to 
be feparated in fuch a manner, that, like the air and 
the recitative,. the adagio and the allegro, in mufic, 
they may fet off each other’s charms by the contrait.— 
: 2. 
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Thefe obfervations, in the elegant performance whence Principal 
theyare extraéted, the author illuftrates by the following Repdense 
defcription and propofed improvement of Perfefield, the Dufericiom 
feat of Mr Morris, near Chepftow in Monmouthfhire 5 of Perfe- 

a place upon which nature has been peculiarly lavith field, ibid. 
of her favours, and which ‘has been fpoken of by Mr p. 626, &ce. 
Wheatley, Mr Gilpin, and other writers, in the moft 

flattering terms. : 

‘ Perfefield is fituated upon thebanks of the river Wye, 
which divides Glouceflerthire and Monmouthfhire, and 
which was formerly the boundary between England 
and Wales. ‘The general tendency of the river is from 
north to fouth; but about Perfefield it defcribes by its 
winding courfe the letter 5, fomewhat compreffed, fo 
as to reduce it in length and increafe its width, The 
grounds of Perfefield are lifted high above the bed of 
the river, fhelving, and form the brink of a lofty and 
fleep precipice, towards the fouth- weit. 

«© The lower limb of ‘the letter is filled with Perfe- 
wood, which makes.a part of Perfefield; but is at pre- 
fent an impenetrable thicket of. coppice-wood. his 
dips to the fouth-eaft down to the water’s edge; and, 
fecn from the top of the oppofite rock, has a good ef- 
fect. 

‘¢ The upper limb receives. the farms of Llancot: rich 
and highly cultivated : broken into inclofures, and 
fcattered with groupes and fingle trees : two well-look- 
ing farm-houtfes in the centre, and a neat white chapel 
on one fide : altogether a lovely little paradifaical {pot. 
The lowlinefs of its fituation ftamps it with an air of 
meeknefs and humility ; and the natural barriers which 
furround it adds that of peacefulnefs and fecurity. 
Thefe piciurefque farms do not form a low flat bot- 
tom, fubjeét to be overflowed by the river; but take: 
the form of a gorget, rifing fulleft in the middle, and 
falling on every fide gently to the brink of the Wye; 
except on the eaft-fide, where the. top of the gorget 
leans in an eafy manner againft a range of perpendicu- 
lar rock; as if to fhow its difk with-advantage to the: 
walks of Perfefield. 

‘* "This rock ftretches acrofs what may be called the 
Tfthmus, leaving only a narrow pals down into the fields 
of Llancot, and joins the principal range. of rocks at 
the lower bend of the river. 

« ‘To the north, at the head of the letter, flands an 
immenfe rock {or rather a pile of immenfe rocks heap- 
ed one above another) called Windcliff; the top of 
which is elevated as much above the grounds of Perfe- 
field“as thofe are above the fields of Llancot. 

‘© Thefe feveral rocks, with the wooded precipices 
on the fide’ of. Perfefield, form a circular inclofure, 
about a mile in: diameter, including Perfe-wood, Llan- 
cot, the Wye, and a {mall meadow lying. at. the foot 
of Windcliff. 

‘The grounds are divided into the upper and low- - 
er lawn, by the approach to the houfe:.a {mall irre« 
gular building, ftandiig near the brink of. the preci- 
pice, but facmg down the lower. lawn, a beautiful 
ground, falling ‘ precipitately every way into a valley 
which fhelves down in the middle,’ and is fcattered 
with groupes and fingle trees in an excellent flyle. 

‘The view from the houfe is foft, rich, and beau- 
tifully piGturefque ; the lawn and woods-of Perfefeld 
and the oppofite banks of the river; the Wye, near 


its mouth, winding through ‘ meadows green. as emex 
rald,?.” 
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in a manner peculiarly graceful; the Severn, 


nse: here very broad, backed by the wooded and highly 


cultivated hills of Gloucefterfhire, Wiltfhire, and So- 
merfetihire. Not one rock enters into the compofi- 
tion. The whole view confifts of an elegant arrange- 
ment of lawn, wood, and water. 

‘«* The upper lawn is a lefs beautiful ground, and 
the view from it, though it command the ¢ cultivated 
hills and rich valleys of Monmouthfhire,’ bounded by 
the Severn and backed by the Mendip-hills, is much 
inferior to that from the houfe. 

“¢ To-give variety to the views from Perfefield, to 
difclofe the native grandeur which furrounds it, and 
to fet off its more ftriking features to advantage, walks 
have been cut through the woods and on the face of 
the precipice which border the grounds to the fouth 
and eaft. ‘The viewer enters thefe walks at the lower 
eorner of the bower lawn. 

‘¢ The firft point of view is marked by an alcove, 
from which are feen the bridge and the town of Chep- 
ftow, with its cafile fituated in a remarkable manner 
on the very brink of a perpendicular rock, wathed by 
the Wye; and beyond thefe the Severn fhows a {mall 
portion of its filvery furface. 

‘* Proceeding a little farther along the walk, a view 
is caught which the painter might call a complete land- 
fcape : ‘The caftle with the ferpentine part of the Wye 
below Chepftow, intermixed in a peculiar manner with 
the broad waters of the Severn, form the fore-ground; 
which is backed by diftant hills; the rocks, crowned 
with wood, lying between the alcove and the cattle, to 
the right ; and Caftlehill farm, elevated upon the op- 
pofite banks of the river, to the left, form the two 
fide-fcreens. This point is not marked, and mutt fre- 


quently be loft to the ftranger.. 


‘¢ The grotto, fituated at the head of Perfe.wood, 
commands a near view of the oppofite rocks; mag- 
nificent beyond defcription! The littlenefs of human 
art was never placed ina more humiliating point of 
vew ; the caft'e of Chepftow, a noble fortrefs, is, com- 
pared with thefe natural bulwarks, a mere houfe of cards. 

** Above the grotto, upon thé ifthmus of the Perfe- 


_field fide, is a fhrubbery ; ftrangely mifplaced! an 


unpatdonable intrufion upon the native grandeur of 
this fcene. Mr Gilpin’s obfervations upon this, as 
upon every other occafion, are very juft. He fays, 
* It is pity the ingenious embellifher of thefe fcenes 
could not have been fatisfied with the great beauties 
of nature which he commanded. The fhrubberies he 
has introduced in this part of his improvements I fear 
willrather be efteemed paltry.’ ‘ It is not the fhrub 
which offends; it is the formal introduction of it. 
Wild underwood may be an appendage of the grandeft 
{cene; it is a beautiful appendage. A-bed of violets 
or of lilies may enamel the ground with propriety at 
the foot of an oak; but if you introduce them artificially 
in a border, you introduce a trifling formality, and dif- 
grace the noble obje& you with to adorn.’ 

«¢ The walk now leaves the wood, and opens upon 
the lower lawn, until coming near the houfe it enters 
the alarming precipice facing Llancot ; winding along 
the face of it in a manner which does great honour to 
the artift. Sometimes the fragments of rock which 
fall in its way are avoided, at other times partially re- 
moved, fo as to conduét the path along a ledge carved 


out of the rock; and in one inftance, a huge frag- 
ment, of a fomewhat conical fhape and many yards 
high, is perforated ; the path leading through its bafe. 
This is a thought which will hand down to future 
times the greatnefs of Mr Morris’s tafte ; the defign 
and the execution are equally great; not a mark of a 
tool to be feen; all appears perfeétly natural. The 
arch-way is made winding, fo that on the ‘approach 
it appears to be the mouth, of a cave; and, on a neay- 
er view, the idea is ftrengthened by an allowable de- 
ception; a black dark hole on the fide next the cliff, 
which, feen from the entrance before the perforation is- 
difcovered, appears to be the darkfome inlet into the 
body of the cave. 

‘* From this point, that vaft inclofure of rocks and 
precipices which marks the peculiar magnificence of 
Perfefield is feen to advantage. The area, contain- 
ing in this point of view the fields of Llancot and the 
lower margin of Perfe-wood, is broken in a manner 
peculiarly pi@turefque by the graceful winding of the 
Wye; here wafhing a low grafly fhore, and their {weep- 
ing at the feet of the rocks, which rife in fome places 
perpendicular from the water; but in general they have 
a wooded offset at the bafe ; above which fthey rife to 
one, two, or perhaps three or four hundred feet high ; 
expofing one full face, filvered by age, and bearded 
with ivy, growing out of the wrinkle-like feams and 
fiflures. If one might be allowed to compare the 
paltry performances of art with the magnificent works 
of nature, we fhuuld fay, that this inclofure refembles 
a prodigious fortrefs which has lain long in ruins, It 
is in reality one of nature’s flrong-holds; and as fuch 
has probably been frequently made ufe of. Acrofs the 
ifthmus on the Gloucefterfhire fide there are the re« 
mains of a deep intrenchment, called to this day the 
Bulwark ; and tradition ftill teems with the extraor- 
dinary warlike feats that have been performed among 
this romantic fcenery. 

‘¢ From the perforated rock, the walk leads down 
to the cold-bath (a complete place), feated about the 
mid-way of the precipice, in this part lefs fteep ; and 
from the cold-bath a rough path winds down to the 
meadow, by the fide of the Wye, from whence the 
precipice on the Perfefield fide is feen with every ad- 
vantage; the giant fragments, hung with fhrubs and ivy, 
ride in a gaftly manner from amongtt the underwood, and 
fhow themfelves in all their native favagenefs. 

‘* From the cold-bath upward, a coach-road (very 
fteep and difficult) leads to the top of the cliff, at the 
upper corner of the upper lawn. Near the top of the 
road is a point which commands one of the moft plea- 
fing views of Perfefield: The Wye {weeping through 
a grafly vale which opens to the left :—Llancot back- 
ed by its rocks, with the Severn immediately behind 
them; and, feen in this point of view, feems to be 
divided from the Wye by only a fharp ridge of rock, 
with a precipice on either fide; and behind the Se, 
vern, the vale and wooded hills of Gloucefterfhire. 

‘¢ From this place a road leads to the top of Wind- 
cliff—aftonifhing fight! The face of nature probably 
affords not a more magnificent fcene! Llancot in all 
its grandeur, the grounds of Perfefield, the caftle and 
town of Chepftow, the graceful windings of the Wye 
below, and its conflux with the Severn; to the left 
the foreft of Dean ; to the right, the rich marfhes and 
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would be led, by a ftill rufic path, through the laby- Principal 
rinth—when the fhrubbery, the lawn, with all its ap- Refidence. 


picturefque mountains of Sout! Wales; a broad view 
of the Severn, opening its fea-like mouth; the con- 
flux of the Avon, with merchant fhips at anchor in 
King-road, and veffels of different defcriptions under 
fail; Auft-Cliff, and the whole vale of Berkeley, back- 
ed by the wooded {wells of Gloucetterfhire, the view 
terminating in clouds of diftant hills, rifing one behind 
another, until the eye becomes unable to diftinguifh the 
earth’s billowy furface from the clouds themfelves”’, 

The leading principle of the improvement propofed 
by our author is, to ‘ feparate the fublime from the 
beautiful; fo that in viewing the one, the eye might not 
fo much as fufpeét that the other was near. 

«* Let the hanging walk be conducted entirely along 
the precipices, or through the thickets, fo as to dif- 
clofe the natural fcenery, without once difcovering the 
lawn or any other acquired foftnefs. Let the path be 
as rude as if trodden only by wild beafts and favages, 
and the refting- places, if any, as ruftic as poffible. 

«¢ Erafe entirely the prelent fhrubbery, and lay out 
another as elegant as nature and art»could render it 
before the houfe, {welling it out into the lawn towards 
the ftables; between which and the kitchen-garden 
make a narrow winding entrance. 

« Convert the upper lawn into a deer-paddock, fuf- 
fering it to run as wild, rough, and foreft-like as total 
negligence would render it. 

_ «The viewer would then be thus conduéted: He 
would enter the hanging-walk by a fequeftered path at 
the lower corner of the lawn, purfuing it through the 
wood to beneath the grotto, and round the head-land, 
or winding through Perfewood, to the perforated rock 
and the cold-bath, without once conceiving an idea (if 
poffible) that art, or at leaft that much art, had been 
made ufe of in difclofing the natural grandeur of the 
furrounding obje&ts ; which ought to appear as if they 
prefented themfelves to his view, or at moft as if no- 
thing was wanted but his own penetration and judge- 
ment to find them out. The walk fhould therefore 
be conduéted in fuch a manner, that the breaks might 
be quite natural; yet the points of view obvious, or 
requiring nothing bnt a block or a ftone to mark them. 
A ftranger at leaft wants no feat here; he is too eager, 
in the early part of his walk, to think of lounging up- 
on a bench. 

‘‘ From the cold-bath he would afcend the fteep, 
near the top of which a commodious bench or benches 
might be placed: the fatigue of afcending the hill 
would require a refting-place; and there are few points 
which afford-a more pleafing view than this; it is grand, 
without being too broad and glaring. - 

‘¢ From thefe benches he would enter the foreft 
part. Here the idea of Nature in her primitive ftate 
would be ftrengthened: the roughnefles and deer to 
the right, and the rocks in all their native wildnefs to 
the left. Even Llancot might be fhut out from the 
view by the natural fhrubbery of the cliff. The Lover’s 
Leap, however (a tremendous peep), might remain ; 
but no benches, nor other work of art, fhould here be 

een. A natural path, deviating near the brink of the 
precipice, would bring the viewer down to the lower 
corner of the park; where benches fhould be placed in 
a happy point, fo as to give a full view of the rocks 
and native wildneffes,and at the fame time hide the farm- 
houfes, fields, and other acquired beauties of Llancot. 

s+ Having fatiated himfelf with this favage fcene, he 


pendages, the graceful Wye, and the broad filver Se- 
vern, would break upon the eye with every advantage of 
ornamental nature: the tranfition could not fail to ftrike. 

“ From this foft fcene he would be fhown to the top 
of Windcliff, where in one vaft view he would unite the 
fublime and beautiful of Perfeficld.’’. 


Only one other particular remains to be noticed be- 
fore clofing this article. A place which is the refidence 
of a family all the year is very defective, if fome por- 
tion of it be not fet apart for the enjoyment of a fine 
day, for air, and exercife, in winter. To fuch a fpot 
fhelter is abfolutely effential; and evergreens being the 
thickeft covert, are therefore the bet: their verdure 
alfo is then agreeable to the eye; and they may be-are 
ranged fo as to produce beautiful mixture of greens, 
with more certainty than deciduous trees, and with als 
moft equal variety: they may be collefted into a wood; 
and through that wood gravel- walks may be led along 
openings of a confiderable breadth, free from large trees 
which would intercept the rays of the fun, and wind- 
ing in fuch a manner as to avoid any draft of wind, 
from whatever quarter it may blow. But when a re- 
treat at all times is thus fecured, other fpots may be 
adapted only to occafional purpofes; and be fheltered 
towards the north or the eaft on one hand; while they 
are open to the fun on the other. The few hours of 
cheerfulnefs and warmth which its beams afford are fa 
valuable as to juftify the facrifice even of the principles 
of beauty to the enjoyment of them; and therefore no 
objections of famenefs or formality can prevail againtt 
the pleafantnefs of a ftraight walk, under a thick hedge 
or a fouth wall. The eye may, however, be diverted 
from the fkreen by a border before it, where the aco» 
nite and the {nowdrop, the crocus and hepatica, brought 
forward by the warmth of the fituation, will be wel- 
come harbingers of {pring; and on the oppofite fide of 
the walk, little tufts of lauruftines, and of variegated 
evergreens, may be planted. ‘The fpot thus enlivened 
by a variety of colours, and even a degree of bloom, 
may be ftill further improved by a green-houfe. The 
entertainment which exotics afford peculiarly belongs 
to this part of the year; and if amongtft them be inter- 
fperfed fome of our earlicft- flowers, they will there 
blow before their time, and anticipate the gaiety of 
the feafon which is advancing. The walk may alfo 
lead to the ftoves, where the climate and the plants are 
always the fame. And the kitchen-garden fhould not 
be far off; for that is never quite deftitute of produce, 
and always an active {cene: the appearance of bufinefs 
is alone engaging ; and the occupations there are ar 
earneft of the happier feafons to which they are prepa- 
rative. By thefe expedients even the winter may be 
rendered cheerful in a place where fhelter is provided 
again{t all but the bittereft inclemencies of the fky, and 
agreeable objects and interefting amufements are cone 
trived for every hour of tolerable weather. 


For the particular, operations in gardening, fee 
PrantTinGc, Pruninc, Grartinc, InocuLatine, 
Kitcuin-Garden, Oncuarn, Green-Houfe, Hor-Foufe, 
InarcuinG, Espavizr, &c. and the culture and ma- 
nagement of different plants under their refpeétive 


names. 
GARDINER, 
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GARDINER (Stephen), bithop of Winchefter, 
and lord chancellor of England, born at Bury St Ed- 


“Garland. wunds in Suffolk, natural fon to Richard Woodville, 


eX 
’ 


brother to queen Elizabeth wife to Edward LV. was 
learned in the canon and civil laws, and in divinity. He 
figned the divorce of Henry VIII. from Katharine of 
Spain; abjured the pope’s {upremacy; and writ De ve- 
ra et falfa obedientia, in behalf of the king; yet in 
Edward’s reign: he oppofed the reformation, and was 
punifhed with imprifonment; but-queen Mary coming 
to the throne, fhe enlarged him. He drew up the ar- 


sticles of marriage between the queen and Philip of 


Spain, which were very advantageous to England. He 
was violent againit the reformers; but.on his death-bed 
was diffatisfied with his life, and often repeated thefe 
swords: Erravi cum Petro, fed non flevi cum Petro. He 
died in 1555. 

GARGARISM (from ‘y«plpde, “ to wath the 
‘mouth;”) a gargle. Its ufe is for wafhing the mouth 
and throat with, when inflammations, ulcerations, &c. 
are there. A fmall quantity may be taken into the 
mouth, and moved brifkly about, and then {pit out ; 
or if the patient cannot do this to any advantage, the 
liquor may be injected by a fyringe. When gargles 
are required, their ufe -fhould be more frequently re- 
“peated than is done in common prattice. 

GARGET, a-difeafe-of cattle, confilting in a fwel- 
‘ling of the throat and the neighbouring parts; to pre- 
vent which'bleeding in the {pring is recommended, 

GARGIL, a diftemper in geefe, which by ftopping 
tthe head frequently proves mortal. ‘Three or four 


cloves of garlic, beaten in a mortar with {weet butter, 
and made into little balls, and given the creature falt- 
ing, are the ordinary cure. 


GARIDELLA, in botany: A genus of the tri- 
gynia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 26th or- 
der, Muliifilique: The calyx-is pentaphyllous, with 
‘Jeaves refembling flower-petals; there are five bilabiate 
and bifid neétaria ; the capfules are poly{permous, and 
adhering together. 

GARIZIM, Gerizim, or Gerifim, (anc. geog.) a 
mountain of Samaria, at the foot of which ftood Sichem; 
fo near, that Jotham could be heard by the Sichemitcs 
from its top, (Judges ix. 7.) Famous for the temple 
‘built on it by Sanballet, in favour of his fon-in-law 
Manaffeh, by the permiffion of Alexander the Great, 
and 200 years after deltroyed by John Hyrcanus, fon 
of Simon, the fourth in fucceffion of the Afmoneans 
( Jofephus). : 

GARLAND, a fort of chaplet made of flowers, 
feathers, and fometimes precious ftones, worn on the 
head in manner of a crown.—The word is formed of 
the French guirlande, and that of the barbarous Latin 
garlanda, or Italian ghirlanda. Menage traces its ori- 
gin from, gyrus, through! gyrulas, to gyrulare, gyrlan- 
dum, ghirlandum 3 and at length «ghirlanda and guir- 
dande; fo that guirlande and garland are defcended in 
the fixth or feventh degree from gyrus.-- Hicks rejeés 
this derivation, and brings the word from gardel handa, 
-which in the northern languages fignify a nofegay artfully 
wrought with the hand. 

Garvanp alfo denotes ornaments of flowers, fruits, 
and leaves, intermixed; anciently much ufed at the 
gates of temples, where feafts and folemn rejoicings 
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were held; or at any other place where marks of pub-  Garlie 


lic joy or gaiety were required, as at triumphal arches, fh 
a 


tournaments, &c. 
GARLIC. See Atium.:- 
GARMENT, that wherewith any perfon is clothed: 
See Dress and Hasir. 
GARNET, in natural hiftory, a very beautiful gem, 


“of a red colour, with an admixture of blue. See Gra- 


NATE. 

When pure and free from blemifhes, it is little infe- 
rior in appearance to the oriental ruby, though only of 
a middle degree of hardnefs between the fapphire and 
common cryftal. It is found of various fizes, from that 
of a pin’s head to an inch in diameter. 

Among ow lapidaries and jewellers, genuine garnets 
are known by different names according to their dif- 
ferent degrees of colour. t. The garnet, fimply fa 
called, is the fineft and moft valuable kind, being of a 
very deep blood-red, with a faint admixture of blue. 
2. The rock-ruby ; a name very improperly given’ to 
the garnet when it is of a very {trong but not deep red, 
and has a fairer caft of the blue: this is a very beauti- 
ful gem. 
yet brighter red, approaching to the colour of native 
cinnabar, with a faint blue tinge. 4. The almandine, 
a garnet only a little paler than that called-the rack- 
ruby. i 
Garnet-Colour. See Colouring of Grass. 

To imitate Garnets. The making the counterfeit 
garnet in pafte is done as follows. —T'ake prepared, cry- 
{tal two ounces, common red-lead fix ounces, manga- 
nefe 16 grains, zaffre three grains; mix all well, put 
them ifto a crucible, cover it with lute, and fet it ia 
a potter’s kiln for 24 hours. Or take cryftal two oun- 
ces, minium five ounces and a half, manganefe 15 
grains, zaffre four grains: mix them well together; and 
let all be baked, in a pot well luted, in a potter’s kiln 
24 hours. 

GARONNE, a large river of France, which ta- 
king its rife in the Pyrenean mountains, runs north- 
welt by the city of Tholoufe, divides the provinces of 
Guienne and Gafcony, and, vifiting the city of Bour- 
deaux, falls into the Bay,.of Bifcay, about 60 miles 
below that city. It has alfo a communication with 
the Mediterranean, by means of the royal canal of 
Louis XIV. The tide flows up this river 20 miles 
above Bourdeaux. ‘ 

GARRICK (David), Efg; the great Rofcius of this 
age and country, who fer near 40 years hath fhone the 
brighteft luminary in the hemtfphere of the tlage, was 
born at the Angel Inn at Hereford, in the year 1716. 
His father, Captain Peter Garrick, was a French re- 
fugee, and had a troop of horfe which were then quar- 
tered.in that city. his rank he maintained in the ar- 
my for feveral years, and had a majority at the time of 
his death ; that event, however, prevented him from 
ever enjoying it. Mr Garrick received the firft rudi- 
ments of his education at the free-{chool at Litchfield; 
which he afterwards completed at Rocheiter, under 
the celebrated Mr Colfon, fince mathematical profeffor 
at Cambridge. Dr Johnfon and he were fellow-ftu- 
dents at the fame fchool; and it isa curious fact, that 
thefe two celebrated geniufes came up to London, with 
the intention of pufhing themfelves into a¢tive life, in 
the fame coach. On the oth of March 1736, he was 
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The fludy of the law, however, he foon quitted ; and 
followed for fome time the employment of a wine-mer- 
chant: but that too difgufting him, he gave’ way at laft 
to the irrefiftible bias of his mind, and joined a travel- 
ling company of comedians at Ipf{wich in Suffolk, where 
he went by the name of Lyddle. Having in this poor 
{chool of Apollo got fome aquaintance with the theatric 
art, he burft at once upon the world, in the year 
1740-1, in all the luftre of perfe€tion, at the little 
theatre in Goodman’s Fields, then-under the direction 
of Henry Giffard. 

The character he farft performed was Richard ILI. 
in which, like the fun burfting from behind a cloud, 
he difplayed in the earlieft dawn a fomewhat more than 
meridian brightnefs. His excellence dazzled and afto- 
nifhed every one; and the feeing a young man, in no 
more than his 24th year, and a novice in reality to 
the flage, reaching at one fingle ftep to that height of 
perfeGtion which maturity of years and long praétical 
experience had not been able to beftow on the then 
capital performers of the Englifh ftage, was a pheno- 
menon that could not but become the object of uni- 
verfal fpeculation and of as univerfal admiration. The 
theatres at the weft end of the town were deferted; 
Goodman’s Fields, from being the rendezvous of citi- 
zens and citizens wives alone, became the refort of all 
ranks of men; and Mr Garrick continued to a till 
the clofe of the feafon. 

Having very advantageous terms offered him for the 
performing in Dublin during fome part of the fummer 
(1741), he went over thither, where he found the 


~ fame juft homage paid to his merit which he had re- 


ceived from his own countrymen. To the fervice of 
the latter, however, he efteemed himfelf more imme- 
diately bound; and therefore, in the enfuing winter, 
engaged himfelf to Mr Fleetwood, then manager of 
Drury-Lane: in which theatre he continued till the 
year 1745, when he again went over to Ireland, and 
continued there the whole feafon, joint mandger with 
Mr Sheridan in the diretion and profits of the theatre- 
royal in Smock-Alley. From thence he returned to 
England, and was engaged for the feafon of 1746 with 
Mr Rich at Covent-Garden. This was his laft per- 
formance as an hired adtor: for in the clofe of that 
feafon, Mr Fleetwood’s patent for the management of 
Drury- Lane being expired, and that gentleman having 
no inclination further to purfue d defign by which, 
from his want of acquaintance with the proper con- 
du&t of it, or fome~other caufe, he had confiderably 
impaired his fortune; Mr Garrick, in conjunétion 
~with Mr Lacy, purchafed the property of that theatre, 
together with the renovation of the patent; and in 
the winter of 1747, opened it with the greateft part of 
Mr Fleetwood’s company, and with the great addi- 
tional ftrength of Mr Barry, Mrs Pritchard, and 
Mrs Cibber, from Covent-Garden. 

Were'we to trace Mr Garrick through the feveral 
occurrences of his life,—a life fo aGtive, fo bufy, and 
{fo full-of occurrences as‘his, we fhould {well this account 

Suffice it to fay, he continued in the 
‘unmolefted enjoyment of his fame and unrivalled ex- 
cellence to the moment of his retirement. His univer- 
fality of excellence was never once attacked by compe- 
tition. ‘Tragedy, comedy, and farce, the lover and 
Vor. VIL. Part IB. 
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the hero, the jealous hufband who fufpets his wife “Garrictes 


without caufe, and the thoughtlefs lively: rake who 
attacks it without defign, were all alike hisown. Rage 
and ridicule, doubt and defpair, tranfport and tender- 
nefs, compaflion and contempt ; love, jealoufy, fear, 
fury, and fimplicity ; all took in turn poffeffion of his 
features, while each of them in turn appeared to be 
the fole poffeffor of his heart. In the feveral charac. 
ters of Lear and Hamlet, Richard, Dorilas, Romec, 
and Lufignane; in his Ranger, Bayes, Drugger, Kite- 
ly, Brute, and Benedick, you faw the mufcular con- 
formations that your ideas attached to them all. In 
fhort, Nature, the miftrefs from whom alone this great 
performer borrowed all his leffons, being in herfelf in« 
exhauftible, this her darling fon, marked out for her 
trueft. reprefentative, found an unlimited {cope for 
change and diverfity in his manner of copying froni 
her various productions. There is one part of theatri- 
cal condué which ought unqueftionably to be recorded 
to Mr Garrick’s honour, fince the caufe of virtue and 
morality, and the formation of public manners, are 
confiderably dependent upon it; and that is, the zeal 
with which he aimed to banith from the ftage all thofe 
plays which carry with them an immoral tendency, 
and to prune from thofe which do not abfolutely, on 
the whole, promote the interefts of vice, fuch f{cenes 
of licentioufnefs and liberty, as a redundancy of wit 
and too great livelinefs of imagination have induced 
fome of our comic writers to indulge themfelves in, and 
which the fympathetic difpofition of our age of gallan- 
try and intrigue has given fanction to. The purity of 
the Englith ftage has certainly been much more fully 
eftablifhed during the adminiftration of this theatrical 
minifter, than it had ever been during preceding ma- 
nagements. He feems to have carried his modeft, mo- 
ral, chafte, and pious principles with him into’ the 
very management of the theatre itfelf, and refcued pers 
formers from that obloquy which ftuck on the profef- 

fion. Of thofe who were accounted blackguards, un- 

worthy the affociation of the world, he made gentle« 
men, united them with fociety, and introduced them 

to all the domeftic comforts of life. The theatre was 

no longer efteemed the receptacle of all vice; and the 
moral, the ferious, the religious part of mankind, did 
not hefitate to partake of the rational entertainment of 
a play, and pafs a cheerful evening undifgufted with 
the licentioufnefs, and uncorrupted by the immorality, 

of the exhibition. 

Notwithftanding the numberlefs and laborious avo- 
cations attendant on his profeflion\as an acter, and his 
{tation as a manager; yet ftill his aGive genius was 
perpetually burfting forth in various little produCtions 
in the dramatic and poetical way, whofe merit cannot 
but make us regret his want of time for the purfuance 
of more extenfive and important works. It is certain, 
that his merit as an author is not of the firft magni- 
tude: but his great knowledge of men and manners, of 
ftage-efle, and his happy turn for lively and ftriking 
fatire, made him generally fuccefsful; and his pro- 
logues and epilogues in particular, which are almoft in- 
numerable, poffefs fuch a degree of happinefs, both.in 
the conception and execution, as to ftand unequalled. 
His Ode on the death of Mr Pelham run through four 
editions in lefs than fix weeks. His Ode on Shake. 
{peare isa mafterly piece of poetry; and when deliver- 
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ed by himfelf, was a moft capital exhibition. His al- 
terations of Shakefpeare and other authors have been 
at times fuccefsful, and at times exploded. The cut- 
ting out the grave diggers fcene from Hamlet will ne- 
ver be forgot to him by the inhabitants of the gallery 
at Drury. Though neceffary to the chaftenefs of the 
fcene, they cannot bear to lofe fo much true fterling 
wit and humour; and it muft be owned, that exube- 
rances of that kind, though they hurt the uniformity, 
yet increafe the luxuriance of the tree. Among his 
alterations the following are part; Every Man in his 
Humour, altered from Ben Johnfon; Romeo and Ju- 
Jiet, Winter’s T'ale, Catherine and Petruchio, Cymbe- 
line, Hamlet, &c. altered and made up from Shake- 
fpeare ; Gamefters, a comedy, from Shirley ; Ifabella, 
from Southerne. To thefe we add, as original pro- 
duétions, The Farmer’s Return, and Linco’s Travels, 
interludes ; Guardian, Lethe, Lying Valet, Mifs in 
her Teens, Male Coquet, Irifh Widow, and other co- 
medies in two aéts; Enchanter, a mufical entertain- 
ment; Lilliput; the Chriftmas Tale is afcribed to him, 
and many others. 

We now bring him to the period of his retirement 
in the {pring of 1776; when, full of fame, with the ac- 
quirement-of a {fplendid fortune, and growing into 
years, he thought proper to feek the vale of life, to 
enjoy that dignified and honourable eafe which was 
compatible with his public fituation, and which he had 
fo well earned by the aétivity and the merits of his 
But very fhort indeed was the period 
allotted to him for this precious enjoyment: for on 
the 2oth of January 1779, he departed this life ; lea- 
ving no one rival in excellence upon earth to compen- 
fate for his lofs, or a hope of our ever meeting with 
his like again. 

CARRISON, in the art of war, a body of forces, 
difpofed in a fortrefs, to defend it againft the enemy, 
or to keep the inhabitants in fubjeCtion; or even to be 


fubfifted during the winter-feafon: hence garrifon and . 


qwinter-quarters are fometimes ufed indifferently for the 
fame thing; and fometimes they denote different things. 
In the latter cafe, a garrifon is a place wherein forces 
are maintained to fecure it, and where they keep re- 
gular guard, asa frontier town, a citadel, caftle, tower, 
&c. The garrifon fhould be always ftronger than the 
town{men. 

Du Cange derives the word from the corrupt Latin 
garnifio, which the latter writers ufe to fignify all man- 
ner of munition, arms, victuals, &c. neceflary for the 
defence of a place, and fuftaining of a fiege. 

Winter-quarters fignify a place where a number of 
forces are laid up in the winter feafon, without keeping 
the regular guard. 

GARSTANG, a town in Lancafhire, 223 miles 
from London, in the poft road between Prefton and 


‘Lancafler. It isa large populous place, near a mile 


in length, but built in a very irregular manner, with 
dirty ftreets, and very indifferent houfes. The church 
is a ftately Gothic flru&ture. By the late inland na- 


-yjeation, it has communication with the rivers Merfey, 


“its windings, 
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Dee, Ribble, Oufe, Trent, Darwent, Severn, Hum- 
ber, Thames, Avon, &c. which navigation, including 
extends above 500 miles, in the counties 
of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Weftmoreland, Chetter, 
Stafford, Warwick, Leicefter, Oxford, Worcelter, &c. 
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GARTER, a ligature for tying up the ftocking ; 
but particularly ufed for the badge of a noble order of 
knights, hence denominated the 

Order of the Garter, a military order of knight- 
hood, the moft noble and ancient of any lay-order in 
the world, inftituted by Edward Ill. ‘Che knights- 
companions are generally princes and peers; and the 
king of England is the fovereign or chief of the order. 
The number of knights was originally 26; but fix: 
were added in 1786, on account of the increafe of the 
royal family. . They-are a college or corporation, ha- 
ving a great and little feal. 

Their officers are a-prelate, chancellor; regifter, king 
at arms, and ufher of the black rod; They have alfo 
a'dean, with 12 canons, and petty canons, vergers, and 
26 penfioners or poor knights. The prelate is the 
head. This office is vefted in the bifhop of Winche- 
fter, and has ever been fo. Next to the prelate is the 
chancellor ; which office is vefted in the bifhop of Sa- 
lifbury, who keeps the feals, &c. - The next is the re- 
gifter, who by his oath is to enter upon the regiftry, 
the fcrutinies, ele€tions, penalties, and other acts of 
the order with all fidelity: The dean of Windfor is al- 
ways regifter ex officio. The fourth officer is Garter 
and King-at-arms, being two diftint offices united in 
one perfon. Garter carries the rod and fceptre at 
the feaft of St George, the protector of this order, 
when the fovereign is prefeat. He notifies the elec- 
tions of new knights, attends the folemnity of their 
inftallations, carries the garter to the foreign princes, 
&c. He is the principal officer within the college of 
arms, and chief of the heralds. See Kine-at-Arms. 

All thefe officers except the prelate have fees and 
penfions. The college of the order is feated in the 
caftle of Windfor, within the chapel of St George, and 
the charter-houfe, ereCted by the founder for that 
purpofe. The habit and-enfign of the order are, a 
gatter, mantle, cape, george, and collar. .The three 
firft were affigned the knights companions by the foun- 
der; and the george and collar by Henry VIII. 

The garter challenges pre-eminence over all the 
other parts of the drefs, by reaton that from it the 
noble order is denominated ; that it is the firft part of 
the habit prefented to foreign princes and abfent 
knights, who, and ail other knights-ele@t, are there- 
with firft adorned ; and it is of fo great honour and 
grandeur, that by the bare inveftiture with this noble 
enfign, the knights are efteemed companions of the 
greateft military order in the world. It is worn on 
the left leg between the knee and calf, and is ena- 
melled with this motto, Honi soir QUI MAL Y PENSE} 
i. e. Shame to him that thinks evil hereof: The meaning 
of which is, that king Edward having laid claim to the 
kingdom of France, retorted fhame and defiance upon 
him that fhould dare to think amifs of the juft enter- 
prife he had undertaken, for recovering his lawful right 
to that crown; and that the bravery of thofe knights 
whom he had elected into this order, was fuch as 
would enable him to maintain the quarrel againft thofe 
that thought ill of it. 

The mantle is the chief of thefe veftments made ufe 
of upon all folemn occafions. The colour of the man- 
tle is.by the ftatutes appointed to be blue. The length 
of the train of the mantle only diftinguifhes the fove- 
yeign from the knights-companions. ‘To the collar of 
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wove with blue filk only, but now twifted round, and 
made of Venice gold and filk, of the colour of the 
robe, with knobs or buttons, and taflels at the end. 
The‘left fhoulder of the mantle has from the inftitu- 
tion been adornediwith a large garter, with the device, 
Hon soit, &c. Within this is the crofs of the or- 
der, which was ordained to be worn at all times by 
king CharlesI. At length the flar was introduced, 
being a fort of crofs irradiated with beams of filver. 
The collar is appointed to be compofed of pieces of 
gold in fafhion of garters, the ground enamelled blue, 
and the motto gold. 
_ When the knights wear not their robes, they are to 
have a filver ftar on the left fide; and they commonly 
bear the piGture of St George, enamelled on gold, and 
befet with diamonds, at the end of a blue ribbon, crof- 
fing the body from the left fhoulder. They are not to 
appear abroad without the garter, on penalty of 6s. 8d. 
paid to the regifter. 

The manner of ele&ting a knight-companion into 
this moft noble order, and the ceremonits of invetti- 
ture, are as follow. ‘When the fovereign defigns to 
ele& a companion of the garter, the chancellor belong- 
ing to this order draws up the letters, which, pafling 
both under the fovereign’s fign- manual and fignet of the 
order, are fent to the perfon by Garter principal king 
at arms ; and are in this manner, or to the fame effeQ : 
‘© We, with the companions of our moft noble order 
of the garter, affembled in chapter, holden this prefent 
day at our caltle at Windfor, confidering the virtuous 
fidelity you have fhown, and the honourable exploits 
you have done in our fervice, by vindicating and main- 
taining our right, &c. have eleéted and chofen you one 
of the companions of our order. . Therefore, we re- 
quire you to make your fpeedy repair unto us, to re- 
ceive the enfigns thereof, and be ready for your inital- 
lation upon the — day of this prefent month, &c.”’ - 

The garter, which is of blue velvet bordered with 
fine gold-wire, having commonly the letters of the 
motto of the fame, is, at the time of election, buckled 
upon the left leg, by two of, the fenior companions, 
who receive it from the fovereign, to whom it was 
prefented upon a velyet cufhion, by Garter king at 
arms, with the wiual reverence, whilft the chancellor 
reads the following admonition, enjoined by the fta- 
tutes: “To the honour of God omnipotent, and in 
memorial of the blefied martyr St George, tie about 
thy leg, for thy renown, this noble garter ; wear it as 
the fymbol of the moit illuftrious order, never to be 
forgotten or laid afide; that thereby thou mayeft be 
admonifhed to be courageous; and having undertaken 
a juft war, in which thou fhalt be engaged, thou 
mayeft ftand firm, valiantly fight, and fucceflively con- 
quer.” The princely garter being then buckled on, and 
the word of its fignification pronounced, the knight-elect 
is brought before .the fovereign, who puts about his 
neck, kneeling, a dark blue ribbon, whereunto is ap- 
pendant, wrought in gold within the garter, the image 
of St George on horfeback, with his {word drawn, 
encountering with the dragon. In the mean time, the 
chancellor reads the following admonition: ** Wear 
this ribbon about thy neck, adorned with the image of 
the bicfied martyr and foldier of Chrit St George, 
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by whofe imitation provoked, thou mayeft fo overpafs Garter. » 
both profperous and adverfe adventures, that having —~ 


ftoutly vanquifhed thy enemies both of body and foul, 
thou mayeft not only receive the praife of this tran- 
fient combat, but be crowned with the palm of eternal 
victory.”” Then the knight eleted kiffes the fovercign’s 
hand; thanks his majelty for the great honour done him; 
rifes up, and falutes all the companions feverally, who 
return their congratulations. See a reprefentation of 
the above infignia, among others, on the plate belong- 
ing to Orders of Knigurnoop. 

Since the inftitution of this order, there have been 
eight emperors and twenty-eight kings, befides nu- 
merous fovereign princes, enrolled as companions 
thereof. Its origin is fomewhat differently related. 
The common account is, that the countefs of Salifbury 
at a ball happening to drop her garter, the king took 
it up and prefented it to her with thefe words, ‘* Ao- 
ni foit qui mal y penfe;” 1. e. Evil to him that evil 
thinks. This accident, it is faid, gave-rife to the order 
and the motto; it being the {pirit of the times to mix 
love and war together; but as in the original ftatutes 
of this order there is not the leaft conjecture to coun- 
tenance fuch a feminine inftitution, credit cannot be 
given to this tradition. Camden, Fern, &c. take it 
to have been inttituted on occafion of the viftory ob- 
tained by Edward over the French at the battle of 
Creffey : that prince, fay fome hiftorians, ordered his 
garter to be difplayed, asa fignal of battle; in com- 
memoration whereof, he made a garter the principal 
ornament of the order erected in memory of this fig- 
nal victory, and a fymbol of the indiffoluble union of 
the knights. 

It appears from Raltel’s chronicle, lib. vi. quoted 
by Granger in the fupplement to his Biographical 
Hiftory, that this order was devifed by Richard I. at 
the fiege of the city of Acres, when he caufed twenty- 
fix knights, who firmly ftood by him, to wear thongs 
of blue leather about their legs, and that it was per- 
fected in the nineteenth year of Edward III. 

In 1551, Edward VI. made fome alterations in the 
ritual of this order: that prince compofed it in La- 
tin, the original whereof is ftill extant in his own 
hand-writing. He there ordained, that the order 
fhould no longer be called the order of St George, but 
that of the garter; and, inflead of the George, hung 
at the collar, he fubftituted a cavalier, bearing a book 
on the point of his fword, with the word protediio gra- 
ven on the fword, and verbum Dei on the book ; with 
a buckle in the left-hand, and the word fides thereon. 
Larrey. 

Garter, principal King at Arms. This office was in- 
flituted by, Henry V. 

Garter, and principal king at arms, are two diftin@ 
offices united in one perfon: Garter’s employment is 
to attend the fervice of the order of the garter; for 
which he is allowed a mantle and badge, a houfe in 
Windfor-caftle, and penfions both from the fovereign 
and knights, and, lattly, fees. He alfo carries the rod 
and f{ceptre at every fealt of St George, when the fove- 
reign is prefent, and notifies the election of fuch as 
are new chofen ; attends the folemnity of their inftal- 
lations, and takes care of placing their arms over their 
feats ; and .carries the garter to foreign kings and 
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Garter, princes, for which fervice it has been ufual to join him 


Garth. 


in commiffion with fome peer, or other perfon of di- 
flinGtion. 

Garter’s oath relates only to fervices being perform- 
ed within the order, and is taken in chapter before the 
fovereign and knights. His oath, as king at arms, is 
taken before the earl marthal. 

Garter is alfo a term in heraldry, fignifying the 
moiety or half of a bend. 

GARTH is ufed in fome parts of England for a 
little backfide or clofe. It is an ancient Britifh word. 
Gardd, in that language, fignifies garden, and is pro- 
nounced and written garth. This word is alfo ufed for 
a dam or wear, &c. 

Gartu-men is ufed in our ftatutes for thofe who 
catch fifh by means of fifh-garths, or wears. By tfta- 
tute it is ordained, that no fifher, nor garth-man, fhall 
ufe any nets or engines to deftroy the fry of fifh, &c. 
17 Ric. II. cap. 9g. The word is fuppofed by fome 
to be derived from the Scotch word gart, which figni- 
fies forced or compelled ; becaufe fith are forced by the 
wear to pafs in a loop, where they are taken. 

Gartu (Sir Samuel), an excellent Englith poet 
and phyfician, was defcended from a good family in 
Yorkfhire. He was admitted into the college of phyfi- 
cians at London in 1693. He at that time zealoufly pro- 
moted and encouraged the ereéting of the difpenfary 
for the relief’ of the fick poor, by giving them advice 
gratis, and medicines at low rates. This work of cha- 
rity having expofed him and many other phyficians to 
the envy and refentment of feveral perfons of the fame 
faculty as well as apothecaries, he ridiculed them, with 
a peculiar fpirit and vivacity, in a poem called the 
Difpenfary, in fix cantos, highly efteemed. He was 
one of the moft eminent members of the famous fo- 
ciety called the Kit-Kat Club, which confifted of 
noblemen and gentlemen diftinguifhed by their excel- 
lent parts and affection to the houfe of Hanover. 
Upon the acceffion of George I. he was knighted, 
and made phyfician in ordinary to his majefty, and 
phyfician-general to the army. Nor were thefe more 
than juft rewards even of his phyfical merit. He had 
gone through the office of cenfor of the college in 
1702 ; and had practifed always with great reputation, 
and a ftrict regard to the honour and intereft of the 
faculty, never ftooping to proftitute the dignity of 


- his profeffion, through mean and fordid views of felf- 


intereft, to any even the moft popular and wealthy 
apothecaries. In a fteady adherence to this noble 
principle, he concurred with the much celebrated Dr 
Radcliffe, with whom he was alfo often joined in phy- 
fical confultations. He had a very extenfive practice, 
but was very moderate in-his views of advancing his 
own fortune; his humanity and good-nature inclin- 
ing him more to make ufe of the great intereft he had 
with perfons in power, for the fupport and encourage- 
ment of other men of letters. He chofe to live with 
the great in that degree of independency and freedom 
which became a man pofleffed of a fuperior genius, 
whereof he was daily giving frefh proofs to the pub- 
lic. One of his laft performances in polite letters, 
was his tranflation of the whole fourteenth book, and 
the ftory of Cinnus in the fifteenth book, of Ovid’s Me- 
tamorphofes. Thefe, together with an Fnglifh ver- 
fion of the reft, were publifhed in 1717; and he has 
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prefixed an excellent preface to the whole, wherein Gatumt 


he not only gives an idea of the work, and points out 
its principal beauties, but fhows the ufes of the poem, 
and how it may be read to moft profit. ‘The diftem- 
per which feized him the enfuing year, and ended not 
but with his life, caufed a general concern; which 
was particularly teftified by lord Lanfdown, brother- 
poet, though of a different party, in fome admirable 
verfes written on the occafion. He died, after a fhort 
illnefs, which he bore with great patience, in January 


1719. 
GARUMNA, a noble and navigable river of Gaul,. 


which rifing from the Pyrenees, formerly bounded A- 


quitain on the north (Czfar;) but by the new regula-. 
tion of Auguftus divided it in the middle, emptying it- 


felf, to the north of Burdegala, into the Aquitanic 
ocean. Now the Garonne. Mela obferves concern- 
ing it, that unlefs it is {welled by winter rains, or the 
melting of the fnow, it is fora great part of the year 
fhoaly and fcarce navigable: but when increafed by 
the meeting tide, whereby its waters are repelled, it is 
fomewhat fuller, and the farther the river advances, 
it is broader, till at length it refembles a large frith or 
arm of the fea; not only bearing large veflels, but al- 
fo {welling like a raging fea, tofles them extremely, e- 
{pecially if the direction of the wind be one way and 
that of the current another. 

GAS, a general name for all fluids of the aerial 
kind, excepting the common air we breathe. It is de- 
rived from the German ga/cht or gaft, fignifying an. 
eruption of wind, or the ebullition attending the ex- 
pulfion of elaftic fluids from fubftances in a ftate of fer- 
mentation or effervefcence. It was originally given by 
Van Helmont to the vapour of charcoal, the fame 
with the fluid now called fixed air, and fome other 
faétitious airs; and from him has been employed by 
modern philofophers ‘as a general term for all the fluids 
about which aerology is converfant. 

Under the article Arrotocy, the nature and pro- 
perties of thefe fluids are explained at large; here, 
however, for the more eafy comprehenfion of the fub- 
ject, we fhall give a lift of thefe fluids, with a generak 


account of the moit remarkable particulars hitherto- 


difcovered concerning them. The gafes, or perma- 
nently elaftic fluids, as yet known, are, 

1. Common or atmofpherical air. 
2. Fixed-air. 

3. Inflammable air. 

4. Nitrous air. 

5. Dephlogitticated air. 

6. Vitriolic-acid air. 

7. Marine-acid air. 

8. Nitrous-acid air.. 

9. Fluor-acid air. 
10. Vegetable-acid air, 
11. Alkaline air. 
12. Dephlogifticated nitrous air. 
13. Sulphurated inflammable air. 
14. Hepatic air. 
15. Phlogiflicated air. 


The moft remarkable properties of thefe are as follow. 


1. Atmofpherical air fapports both animal and vege- 
table life ; and furrounding the whole globe to'a con- 
fiderable height, is one of the great agents employed 


by nature for executing her moft important purpofes. 
6 
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three or more of phlogifticated air. 

2. Fixed air is produced in great plenty in all kinds 
of combuition. If the combuitible body be fet on fire 
in pure dephlogifticated air, the fixed air is proportion- 
ably pure; but ifin the common atmofphere the produce 
is contaminated by the whole quantity of phlogifticated 
air contained in that portionof the atmofphere by which 
the combuftion was fupported, it proves fatal to ani- 


‘mals in a very fhort time, but is favourable to vegeta- 


tion. It is abforbed in confiderable quantities by wa- 


_ ter, to which it communicates an agreeable acidulous 


tafte, and a power of diffolving iron ; and is the prin- 
cipal ingredient in mineral waters. 
great quantity by pure alkaline falts whether fixed or 
volatile; by calcined magnefia, lime, or calcareous 
earth; all of which it naturalizes, and forms with them 
falts of different kinds.” Lime abforbs it more readily 
either when quite dry or entirely diffolved in water 
than when expofed to it in a moift mafs, and lime-wa- 
ter is readily precipitated by it; but magnefia attracts 
it more readily when in a moift mafs; and the fixed al- 
kalies equally well in either cafe, unlefs when violently 
heated. 

Fixed air is contained in great quantity in ferment- 
ed liquors, to which it gives their agreeable tafte and 
brifknefs ; and by impregnating them with it, they 
may be recovered from a vapid ftate, and rendered 
brifk and agreeable as before. It has a confiderable 
antifeptic power; and notwithftanding its pernicious 
qualities when taken into the lungs, has been found fer- 
viceable in putrid difeafes when fwallowed, or wheninjec- 
ted by wayof glyfter. Being a natural produét of com- 
buition, it is met with in great quantities in the neigh- 
bourhood of volcanoes, or mountains which have for- 
merly been volcanoes, where it often produces mif- 
chievous effects. It is alfo met with in mines, where 
it often proves fatal ta the workmen. In the artificial 
way it is procured from fermenting liquors ; from the 
calcination of magnefia and calcareous earths by heat ; 
and from a mixture of thefe earths with acids, chiefly 
the vitriolic. When procured from large quantities 
of fermenting liquors, it-lies in alarge body on the fur- 
face of the liquor, generally nine inches ora foot thick, 
and affords an amufing appearance on extinguifhing 
lighted candles or chips of wood init. In thefe expe- 
riments the fmoke readily unites with the gas, fo that 
little or none of it can difperfe itfelf into the atmo- 
{phere : and it is remarkable, that the upper furface of 
this fmoke which floats in the fixed air is {mooth and 
well defined, but the under part is ragged, and fome- 
times even colleGting itfelf into balls conneéted with 
the upper furface by flender threads. Sometimes the 
fmoke will form itfelf into broad flakes parallel to;the 
furface of the liquor, and at different diftances from it, 


-exaCtly like clouds; and thefe appearances will con- 


tinue for upwards of an hour with very little variation. 
Dr Prieftley tried the fmoke.of gun-powder, rofin, ful- 
phur, and other eleétric fubftances ; and found them 
all retained equally by the fixed air, as well as the 
fmoke of vitriolic acid raifed by putting a burning coal 


‘an it. 


Fixed air does not very readily unite with common 
It is near twice as heavy as atmofpheric air, and. 
acquires a proportionably greater elafticity by heat. It 
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Tt is compofed of one part of dephlogifticated air, and 


It is taken up in- 
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is compofed of dephlogifticated air and phlogifton; 


which two ingredients are partly feparated by the elec- y=, 


tric fpark. It may be kept for any length of time in 
veffels inverted into quickfilver, or even into water, with 
a coat of oil about half an inch thick on its furface. 

3. Lnflammable air is compofed of phlogiiton and wa- 
ter rarefied"by heat. It is the lighteft fluid known in 
nature, being 10 or 12 times fpecifically lighter than 
the common atmofphere. It is pernicious to animals, 
but fupports vegetable life. By itfelf it extinguifhes 
flame ; but when mixed with a certain quantity of com- 
mon air, the whole explodes violently, and a {mall: 
portion of nitrous acid is produced. If dephlogifticated 
air be ufed inftead of common air, the explofion is 
much more violent ; Dr Prieftley fays 50 times. It is* 
very readily abforbed by the calces of fome metals, 
particularly lead, to which it reftores its metallic 
form; and is even decompofed by keeping it long in a 
tube made of white glafs, to which it communicates a: 
black colour by its attraction for the lead in its compo- 
fition. It is produced naturally in coal-pits and other 
mines ;. where, being mixed with commun air, and fre- 
quently inflamed by the lights which the miners have 
along with them, it explodes with prodigious vio- 
lence, and often produces much mifchief. Sometimes. 
it rifes out of marfhes, or from the mud at the bottom. 
of {prings and rivers; in which cafe the water will feem. 
to take fire on holding a lighted candle to its furface.. 
It is produced from the vapours of rancid oil; whence: 


it has fometimes been colle@ed in the large bellows 


ufed in founderies, and burft them with explofion. It. 
feems alfo to be a natural produ@ of putrefaétion of 
every kind, being fometimes met with in jakes and: 
privies, where it has exploded as ufual on the approach 
of acandle. When mixed with common air it may be 
fired by an eleétric fpark, but lefs readily by one from: 
flint and fteel; though there are inftances of its taking 
fire in this manner alfo. In the artificial way, it is moft. 
ufually procured from iron-filings and diluted vitrio- 
lic acid; and lately from the fteam of water cenveyed 
over iron-filings through a red-hot tube. It is like 
wife obtained by diftillation of wood, coal, &c. and” 
by diffipating charcoal with the heat ofa burning glafs 
in vacuo. Dr Pennington of Philadelphia informs us, 
that it refifts putrefaction } but its virtues in this way 
have not been particularly examined. 

4. Nitrous air is produced from inflammable fubftan- 
ces combined with the nitrous acid; and, according to. 
that clafs of philofophers ftyled Phiggiftians, confifts of 
nitrous acid fuperfaturated with phlogifton ; according: 
to the Antiphlogiftians, it confilts of the fame acid, de- 
prived of a part of ‘its oxygenous principle, the fame 
with what the other party call the bafis of dephlogifti- 
cated air. This is the moft noxious of all the kinds of. 
air hitherto difcovered ; being not only inftantly fatal. 
to animal life, but to vegetables alfo, as well as ex- 
tinguifhing flame in the moft perfe& manner. It has 
a {trong offenfivefmell; and when mixed with a quantity 
of dephlogifticated or common atmofpheric air, a very 
confiderable diminution of the lattertakes place, attended 
with heat, red fumes, and the production of nitrous acid. 
The diminution is greateft of all when pure dephlogitfti- 
cated air is made ufe of} and with atmofpheric air is. 
greater or lefs, according to its degree of purity or 
the quantity of dephlogitticated air it.contains. This: 

kind \ 
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kind of air is a moft powerful antifeptic 3 and has been 
tried, but without fuccefs, to preferve meat frefh fora 
long time; though for a week or two it might per- 
haps be ufeful. It is heavier than common.air. 

5. Dephlogifticated air {upports animal life and flame 

in the moft perfe& manner, but is lefs friendly to ve- 
gctables ; though it feems not to poflefs any property 
abfolutely detrimental to. them, further than as it con- 
tains none, or only a {mall quantity, of that phlogittic 
anatter, which ig now found to be the proper food of 
plants. The heat produced by it in burning bodies feems 
to be very little if at all inferior to that of a large burn- 
ing mirror. It unites with water but in {mall quantity ; 
but attaches itfelf ftrongly to iron when fired in it, 
ccaufing the metal to burn with a bright flame, and be- 
ing diminifhed by this combuftion to a {urprifing de- 
gree. With other inflammable matters it produces fix- 
edair. It is naturally found in fea-water, and rifes in 
fome waters through the earth. 
day-time by the leaves of many plants ; but not in the 
night... It is alfo produced from water expofed to the 
fun’s light, efpecially if certain fubftances be put into 
it, of which a particular account is given under the ar- 
ticle ArRoLocy. It is alfo produced by the dittillation 
of nitre, manganefe, and other fubftances. 

6. Vitriolic-acid air is not effentially different from 
the fumes of burning fulphur, only that the latter are 
always mixed with common air. It is very heavy, 
and deftruGive both to animal and vegetable life; ex- 
tinguifhing flame alfo; and uniting in large quantity 
with water, from which, however, it is ealily expelled 
‘by heat. By virtue of its properties as an acid, it 
readily unites with alkaline falts. It diffolves alfo 


camphor, reducing it to a tranfparent Jiquor ; from 


which, however, the camphor feparates on the affufion 
of water. It is produced by diftilling oil. of vitriol 
mixed with inflammable fubftances with a gentle heat. 

». Marine-acid air is no other than the vapour of 
-marine acid, which may be procured either by diftilling 
the ms;ine acid with a very gentle heat, or the mix- 
ture of vitriolic acid, and common falt ufually made 
‘afe of for procuring that acid. It is abforbed largely 
by water ; fo-that a very ftrong and fmoking acid li- 
quor can thus be-obtained. It is pernicious to animal 
and vegetable life, but lefs ‘fo than the two former. It 
likewife extinguifhes flame: but a candle will burn in 
common air, though mixed with a large proportion of 
it ; in which cafe the flame appears of a moft beautiful 
‘blue or green colour. 

8. Nitrous-acid air has been but little examined on 
account of its extreme corrofive property, by which 
it deftroys all kinds of liquids wherewith we attempt to 
confine it. By the addition of a certain quantity of 
phlogifton it is converted into phlogifticated air, as Dr 
Prieftley found on attempting to confine it by means 
of whale‘oil. It is abforbed by water, and forms ni- 
trous acid; being the vapour of that, as the marine 
acid air is the vapour of the concentrated mariae 
acids ois . 

g. The fuor-acid air is not diftin® from the vapour 
‘of that acid loaded with filiceous earth, which it plen- 
tifully diffolves. A full account of its properties is gi- 
wen under the article CHEMISTRY. 

10. Vegetable-acid air was procured from an exceed- 
dngly concentrated acctous acid, but with more djfi- 
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culty than the others on account of the volatility of 
the liquid. It extinguifhes flame, unites with alkalies, 
and performs every other thing that could be expected 
from the acetous acid, manifefting its inferior acid 
power even in its aerial ftate. . It is very readily im- 
bibed by water and by charcoal. It is likewife ab- 
forbed pretty readily by olive oil, on which it has a 
remarkable effe@. The oil takes up about ten times 
its bulk of the air; and, from being of a yellowith co- 
lour, turns almoft as clear as water, lofing alfo fome- 
what of its vifcidity, and approaching to the confiftence 
of an effential oil. 

A fingular appearance was obferved by Dr Prieftley 
on attempting to determine how much of this air a 
certain quantity of water would imbibe. Having put 
the liquid into a glafs tube clofed at one end, and in- 
troduced it to the vegetable acid air, a {mall bubble of 
common air which appeared at the bottom began to 
expand, and continued to do fo till all the water was 
thrown out of the tube. The fame effect took place 
when the tube was hermetically fealed at the end. 
With fpirit of wine it was the fame, and with oil of. 
turpentine the effeét took place more quickly ; but 
with olive oil it was more flow. - 

11. Alkaline air is lighter than that of the common 
atmofphere, and much more expanfible by heat. It is 
now found to be compofed of inflammable and philo- 
gifticated air. It has all the properties of cauftic vo- 
latile {pirits, uniting with acids and forming neutral 
falts. It is obtained from a mixture of fal ammoniac 
and lime by diitillation with a very gentle heat 5 or it 
may be had in great quantity by dittilling fpirit of 
wine with volatile alkaliie fpirit.. It is inflammable 
when mixed with common air, but burns without any 
explofion. 

12. Dephlogifticated nitrous air is produced from the 
nitrous kind expofed to liver of fulphur, or for a longer 
timé toiron. It may alfo be produced diredtly in the 
operation for making nitrous air from the acid and 
iron. After a great quantity of nitrous air has been 
extricated from this mixture without heat, the dephlo- 
gifticated nitrous air will come over by the applica- 
tion of heat. It is remarkable for being able to 
fuftain fame, without fupporting animal life. In this 
kind of air a candle burns fometimes naturally, and 
fometimes with an enlarged flame of a blue or green 
colour. It is lefs proper as a teft forthe purity of the 
atmofphere than common nitrous air. 

13. Sulphurated inflammable air isa late difcovery of 
Dr Prieftley's, and feems.to be compofed of inflam- 
mable and hepatic air mixed together. 

14. Hepatic air is the fteam which arifes from liver 
of fulphur on the addition of water, but ftill more co- 
pioufly on the addition of an acid. It is fatal to animal 
life, and’ burns without explofion. Its effe&t on vege- 
tables is not well known; it is remarkable for the 
property of giving a black colour to fome metallic cal- 
ces, whence it has the property of rendering fympathe- 
tic ink vilible. ‘ 

15. Phlogiflicated air is one of the component parts 
of the atmoiphere ; and is produced in great plenty by 
all the procefles of putrefaction, calcination of metals, 
and many cafes of combuftion, It is very deitructive 
to animal life, and likewife extinguifhes flame; but it 
-is exceedingly proper for the fupport of vegetables, 
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which thrive much better in it than in the common 
air. There are difputes concerning its compofition; the 
Antipblogiftians fuppofing it to be a primary element, 
and their antagonifts that it is compofed in great part’ 
of phlogifton; though they have not been able to prove 
this part of their doétrine either by reviving the calces 
of metals, or purifying it in fuch a manner as to make 
it refpirable. 
rical air. Mixed with dephlogilticated and inflam- 
mable air, it produces nitrous acid by detonation. In- 
flammable, nitrous, and alkaline air, may be partly con- 
verted into it. 

Having thus briefly recapitulated the properties of 
the different gafes hitherto'difcovered, we fhall next pro- 


-eeed to confider the apparatus neceflary for making the 


various experiments with thefe'gafes, which have been 


for fome time in fo much repute among modern philo-- 


fophers. Thefe experiments may be reduced to the 
following claffes. 1. The produétion and preferva- 
tion of the gafes themfelves. 2. The ‘impregnating 
water or other fluids with them. 3. ‘Trying their ef- 
fe&ts upon animals and vegetables. 4. The effects 
produced on them by eletricity. 5. Their capacities 
for conduting heat. 

Where one can have accefs to large quantities of 
fermenting liquor, fixed air may be ealily procured of 
tolerable purity, by filling a vial or tumbler with wa- 


“ter, and then emptying it below the furface of the 


mephitic atmofphere which floats above the furface of 
the liquor, the fixed air occupying the place of the 
water as it is difcharged from the veffel, It may-then 
be preferved by ftopping the mouth of the vial with 
a cork; or, if it isa wide-mouthed veffel, by inverting 
it in quickfilver, or in water covered with oil. In 
moft cafes, however, the different kinds of air may be 
for a fhort time preferved in veffels inverted in water 
alone without any oil. For experiments, therefore, 
on thofe kinds of airs which may be preferved in wa- 
ter, Dr Prieftley made ufe of an oblong troagh of 
wood, fuch as is reprefented, Plate CCVII. fig. 1.. The 
dimenfions were generally two feet in length, 18 inches 
in breadth, and 11 inches in depth. About an inch 
below the top is a wooden fhelf all round, for the pur- 
pofe of {ctting the inverted vials or jars of air upon 
it. The veflels he commonly made ufe of were fuch 
jars as he had been accultomed to ufe in his electrical 
batteries, about ro inches long and 2} wide; though 
for different experiments he had them of varrous fhapes 
and fizes. When he had occafion to remove veffels of 
air from the large trough, he put them into pots or 


‘ difhes of the form reprefented fig. 2; thefe difhes be- 


ing firft put under water, and the jars then flid off the 
fhelf upon them. For the mere removal of jars of air 
from one place to another, where they are to ftand on- 
ly for a few days, he makes ufe of common tea-dithes, 


‘which hold water enough, unlefs the air be in-a ftate 
- of diminution by any procefs going on in the veffel. 
When any thing, as a gallipot, is to be fupported in 


a jar full of air, wire-{ftands, fuch as are reprefented 
fig. 3. thay be conveniently made ufe . of. They an- 
{wer better than any others, on account of their-taking 
ap lefs room, and being eafily bent into any fhape. 
When there is oceafion-to pour a quantity of air from 
one veffel to another, a funnel, fig..4. muft be made 


‘ufe of. [hus the operation is rendered excecdingly 


4 
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eafy, by firft filling the veffel in which the air is to be 
conveyed with water, and holding the mouth of it 
together with the funnel both under water with one 
hand, while the other is employed in pouring the air ; 
which, afcending through the funnel up into the vef- 
fal, makes the water defcend, and takes its place. It 
will be convenient to have feveral of thefe funnels of 
different fizes. ‘They are beft made of glafs. An im- 
provement on this part of the apparatus was made by 
the Duke de Chaulnes, and confifts in having the under 
part of the fhelf hollowed out into the fhape of a fun- 
nel, with an hole over the middle, on which the vial 
is to-be placed, and the air afcends without any trouhle. 
When there is occafion to transfer air from a jar 
ftanding in the trough of water to a veflel ftanding in 
quickfilver, or any other fituation whatever, the appara- 
tus reprefented fig. 5. may be made ufe of. It confifts 
of a bladder furnifhed at one end with a {mall glafs-tube 


bent, and at the other with a ccrk perforated in fuch: 


a manner as juft to admit the {mall end of the funnel. 
When the common airis carefully prefled out of this 
bladder, and the funnel thruft tightly into the cork, it 
may be filled with any kind of air as eafily as a glafs 
jar. Acftring being then tied above the cork in which 
the funnel is inferted, and the orifice in the other cork 
clofed by preffing the bladder againft it, it may be 
carried any where; and if the tube be carefully wiped, 
the air may be conveyed quite free from moitture 
through a body of quickiilver or any thing elfe. 
When it is wanted to try whether a candle will burn 
in any kind of air, a cylindrical glafs veffel, fig. 6. 
may be ufed, with a bit of a wax candle a faltened 
to the end of a wire 4, and turned up-in fuch a 
manner as to be let down into the veflel with the 
flame upwards. The veflel fhould be kept carefully co- 
vered till the moment the candle is admitted. In this 
manner, the Doétor tell us, he has frequently extinguifh» 
edacandle more than 20 times fucceflively ; though it 
is impoffible to dip the candle into it without giving 
the external air an opportunity of mixing’ more or 
lefs with that in the infide. The candle ¢ at the other 
end is very convenient for holding under a jar fland- 
ing in water, in order to burn as long as the inclofed 


air can fupply it;. for the moment that it is extin-- 


guifhed, it may be drawn through the water before 
any f{moke can have mixed with the air. To draw 


the air out of a veflel which has its mouth immerfed: 


in water, and thereby to raife the liquid to any 
height that. may be required, a glafs fyphon is very 


convenient, fuch as is reprefented, fig. 8. putting one: 


of the legs: up into the veffel, and drawing the air out 
at the other end by the mouth, or rather, as moft of 
the gafes have a noxious quality, by a fyringe properly 
fattened to it. Dr Hales fometimes made ufe of a 
valve at the top of the veffel; but Dr Prieftley does 
not think this can be altogether depended upon. If, 
however, a very {mall hole be made at the top ofa 
glafs veflel, it may be filled to any: height by holding 
it under water-while the air is iffuing out at the hole, 


which is then to be-clofed with wax orcement. When. 


the gas employed in the experiment is of fuch a na~ 
ture that it will neither be abforbed by water, nor di- 
minifh common-air, it may be convenient to put part 
of the materials which generate the gas into a cup,:as 
at./, fig, r Then having, ,by. means of-a .fyphon, 


drawn . 


Gas. 


Fig. 79 


Gas. 


-gnon air is apt to get into the recejver. 


can be lengthened as much as we pleafe. 
‘quantity of air, the goodnefs of which we wifh to 
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drawn the air to a convenient height, the fmall glafs 
veffel may be eafily pufhed into the cup by a wire in- 
troduced through the water. The contents of the 
{mall veffel may be difcharged into the larger by a 
variety of contrivances; and the diftance between the 
boundary of air and water, before and after the ope- 
ration, will fhow the quantity of the generated air. 
“The effeét of fuch fubftances as diminifh air may alfo 
be tried by this apparatus. When air is to be admit- 
‘ted to any thing that will not bear wetting, and yet 
cannet be conveniently put into a vial, and efpecially 
if it be in the form of powder, and muft be placed up- 
on a ftand (as in thofe experiments in which the focus 
of a burning mirror is to be thrown upon it), the re- 


-ceiver in which it is to be placed muft firit be exhautt- 
-ed; then having a glafs tube bent for the purpofe, as 


in fig. g, it is {crewed to the transfer of an air-pump 
on which the receiver had been exhaufteds and in- 
troducing it through the water into a jar of air of that 
kind with which the receiver is to be filled, the pur- 
pofe is gained ‘by only turning the cock: but in this 
way, unlefs a great deal of care be taken, fome com- 
If it is wifhed 
to try the goodnefs of any particular kind of air, two 
‘meafures of it muft be put into a jar ftanding in wa- 
ter; and having marked on the glafs the exact place 


of the boundary of the air and water, a meafure of 


nitrous air is put to it; and after waiting a proper 
time, the quantity of its-diminution istobenoted. If 
two kinds of air nearly alike are to be compared toge- 
ther after mixing them in a large jar, the mixture is 
transferred into a long glafs tube, by which the fcale 
When the 


afcertain, ‘happens to be fo {mall that it is contained 
in a-portion of a glafs-tube from which water. will not 
run out, as-a fig. to. the length of the column of air in 
the tube is firft to be meafured with a pair of compaffes, 
the remaining part being filled with water. The 
length of the column is then to be laid down upon a 
fcale; and then thrufting into the tube a wire of a 
proper thicknefs 4, it is drawn out again by means of 
a thin plate of iron bent ‘to a fharp angle c, when the 


whole .of this little apparatus has been introduced. 


through the water into a jar of nitrous air, and the 
wire being drawn out, the air from the jar muft fupply 
its place. The length of this column of nitrous air is 
then to be meafured, and laid down upon the fcale, 
fo as to know the exa&t length of both the columns. 
After this, holding the tube under water, the two co- 
lumns of air are to be forced into contaé&t by means of 
a {mall wire; and when they have been a fufficient 
time together, the length of the whole is meafured 
and compared with the length of both columns taken 
together. 

In many experiments, the matters from which air is 
to be expelled muft be fubjeé to a very confiderable 
degree of heats In thefe cafes Dr Prieftley frequently 
aade ufe,of a gun-barrel, fig. 11. Into this he put 


the fubftance from which the air was to be extracted; 
then filling it up with dry fand fo that very little air 
could be lodged in the barrel, and having alfo previ- 
oufly burned the fand, fo that no air could come from 
it, he luted to the open end the ftem of a tobacco- 
pipe or fmall glafs tube. Then having put the clofed 
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end of the tube which contains the materials into the 
fire, the generated air, ifluing through the tube, may 
be received into a veffel of quickfilver, with its mouth 
inverted into a bafon of the fame, fufpended all together 
by wires as reprefented in the figure. Any other 
fluid fubftance may be ufed inftead of quickfilver. 

The beft method, however, of procuring air from 
feveral fubftances by means of heat, is to put them in- 
to vials full of quickfilver, with their mouths immerfed 
in the fame, and then throwing the focus of a burning 
mirror upon them. For this purpofe the vials fhould 
have round bottoms very thin, that they may not be 
liable to break on any fudden application of heat. If 
it is wanted to expel air from any liquid, a vial is to be 
nearly filled with it; then having a cork perforated, 
a bent glafs-tube is put through it and fecured with 
cement, reprefented at ¢, fig. 1. The vial is then put 
into a kettle of water, which is fet upon the fire and 
made to boil., The air expelled by the cheat iffues 
through the tube, and is received in the bafon of quick- 
filver, fig. 14. But inftead of this fufpended bafon, 


the fimple apparatus of a flaccid bladder, tied to the 
vend of the tube in order to receive the generated air, 


may fometimes be advantageoufly made ufe of. To 


produce airby the folution of metals, or any fimilar_ 


procefs, the materials are to be put into a vial pre- 
pared m the manner reprefented at e, fig. 1. and the 
end of the glafs-tube put under the mouth of any 
veffel into which it is wanted to convey theair. Heat 
may be eafily applied while it hangs in this pofition, by 
means of a candle or red-hot poker. 

In making experiments on fuch kinds of air as are 
readily imbibed by water, quickfilver muft always be 
made ufe of, as reprefented fig. 12. where a is the ba- 
fon of quickfilver, a glafs veffel containing quickfilver 
with its mouth immerfed in it, ¢ a vial containing the 
ingredients from which the air is to be produced, and 
da {mall recipient or glafs veffel to intercept any. li- 


‘quor that may come ever along with the air, which 


muft be tranfmitted as free from moifture-as poffible 
into the veffel b. . If there be no danger of moifture, 
however, the glafs-tube only is made ufe of in the 
manner reprefented ata, fig. 1. To invert the veffel 4, 
fig. 12. it muft firft be filled with quickfilver, and its 
mouththen carefully covered with a piece of foft leather; 
after which it may be turned upfide down without any 
danger of admitting the air; and the leather may be 
withdrawn when it is plunged into the quickfilver. 
The figures aaa, fig.13.:reprefent a kind of vials much 
ufed by Dr Prieftley in all his experiments. They are 
made round and very thin at the bottom, and the mouth 
is to be ground {mooth, fo that they may be either 
ufed with a cork, or will ftand firm when inverted after 
being filled with quickfilver or any other fluid. When 
ufed-as common vials with corks, they will bear the 
application of a fudden heat without breaking, much 
better than the common vials which are. thickeft at 
the bottom. Thefe veffels are particularly ufeful in 
extracting air from any fubftance confined by quick- 
filver: for, ftanding with their mouths downwards, 
and the fubftances with which the experiment is made 
lying upon the furface of the metal, juft under the 
thinneft part of the glafs, they are eafily fubjeCted to 


the a¢tion of a burning-glafs without any danger of 


breaking the vial which contains them. Care mutt be 
-  takken, 
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” taken, however, not to put them at once into the 


very focus, left the glafs fhould give way. In moft 
cafes this moderate heat will produce a confiderable 
quantity of air; by which means there will be fome 
{pace left between the glafs and the fubftance from 
which the air is to be extratted, fo that the greateft 
heat of the glafs may eafily be direéted upon the fub- 
ftance itfelf, independent of the glafs. which contains 


it; whence the latter is in no danger of being broken. 


or melted. “ A fkilful operator (fays Dr Prieftley.) 
will be able to fill bis veffel with the newly generated 
air by this means: but in general, he will do well to 
content himfelf with getting it half-full, or lefs; for 
as the glafs is neceflarily thicker towards the mouth, 
there will be fome danger of breaking it when the rays 
are tranfmitted near that place, and of lofing the air 
that has been perhaps with great trouble and difficulty 
procured. If the fubftance on which the experiment 
is made be in the form of a powder, fuch as red-lead, 
and even many very light fubftances, it will be moft 
convenient to put them into the veffel firft; and the 
quickfilver may, with care, be poured upon them af- 
terwards, fo as to keep the fubitance at the bottom ; 
and yet when the veffel is inverted it will remain up- 
permoft. When the light matter will not ke clofe, 
it will not be difficult fometimes to intercept it in the 
{trait part of the vial at the neck ; but it will often be 
moft convenient to form thefe light matters into {mall 
balls, and put them into the veflel through the quick- 
filver with which it has been previoufly filled. I would 
obferve with refpeGt to this procefs, and every other 
in which veffels are to be filled with quickfilver, and 
then to be placed inverted in bafons of the fame, that 
no operation is eafier (unlefs the mouth of the veffel 
be exceedingly wide) when the mouth of it is covered 
with foft leather, and, if neceffary, tied on with a 
ftring, before it be turned upfide down; and the lea- 
ther may be drawn from under it when it is plunged 
in the quickfilver. If the mouths of the veffels be very 
narrow, it will be fufficient, and moft convenient, to 
cover them with one’s finger. In this procefs there 
remains lefs doubt of the generated-air coming from 
the materials on which the experiment is made, than 
when the focus of the lens is thrown upon them in va- 
cuo; becanfe there will often be room to fufpeé, that 
common air may get into the receiver in the courfe 
of a long procefs, at fome place not fufficiently guard- 
ed; and befides it is a great fatisfaction to fee the 
quantity of air that is generated at any particular time, 
during the courfe of a procefs, that the operator may 
flop when he fees he has got a quantity fufficient for 
his purpofe, whereas unlefs he has a gage connected 
with his transferer (which may be inconvenient), he 
muft admit water into his receiver before he can cer- 
tainly tell whether he has obtained any air or not } 
and then it. will be liable to be affeCted by the water, 
or by the air contained in the water, and which will be 
fet loofe very copioufly on its firit admiffion into the 
receiver, But in cafes where the air is apt to corrode 
the quickfilver, which always happens when the nitrous 
acid is concerned, recourfe mutt then be had to the va- 
cuum: and for this purpofe it is neceflary to have the 
receivers made as thin as poilible, the thick ones being 
very apt to break by the heat of the lens. Care muit 


be taken in thofe experiments to place the materials 
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that kind which yields no air.”’ 

A vial, with a ground-ftopper, having the latter per- 
forated with a number of {mall holes, will be found of 
excellent ufe to convey any liquid, or even any kind of air 
contained in it, through the water into a jar ftanding 
with its mouth inverted in the liquid, without admit- 
ting any mixture of common air or even of the water, 
and yet the generated air will have a fufficient outlet. 
Fig. 14. ¢, reprefents a kind of vial of the fame form 
with thofe fhown at aaa, fig. 13. but fitted with a 
ground ftopper terminating in a tube, and which is 
occafjonally to be ufed inftead of that marked e, fig. 1. 
In moft cafes this is preferable to the corks and tubes 
the Door formerly employed ; but in fome the latter 
are flill to be preferred, particularly where the fluor acid 
is to be ufed, which would foon corrode any of thofe 
thin vials. For experiments with this acid, therefore, 
the Do&or recommends the ufe of common vials made 
very thick, efpecially as no great degree of heat or 
fudden application of it is ever wanted. The vial c 
will be found fufficient for any purpofe that does not 
require more heat than can be given by the flame of 
a candle held clofe to the bottom of it; but if there be 
occafion to place the vial in a fand-heat, and confe- 
quently if it muft be put into a crucible placed on the 
fire, it will be neceflary to have the tube in which the 
ground-ftopple terminates made as long as poffible, 
that the veffel which receives the air may not be 
too near the fire. Nine or twelve inches will be 
a fufficient length for the purpofe. In fuch expe- 
riments, howevér, as are not worth the expence of 
thefe vials and ftoppers, and yet where gun-barrels cans 
not be fafely trufted, the Doétor has recourfe to a vial 
made narrower at the open end than the other, of about 
g or 12 inches in length, and of an equal thicknefs 
throughout. When thefe vials are put into a crucible 
with fand, the bottom may be made red-hot, while 
the top is fo cold that a common cork into which a 
glafs-tube is inferted will not be affeGted by the heat. 
When.the materials are put into this veffel, it muft be 
filled up to the mouth with fine fand that will give no 
air by the application of heat; and the cork mutt be 
thruft clofe down upon the fand. The air is to be re- 
ceived in the fame manner as dire€ted for the gun- 
barrel. 

For the purpofe of making a quantity of air pafs 
through a body of water or any other fluid, it is con+ 
venient to have a number of vials of the form repre- 
fented fig. 15. the tube which conveys the air into the 
vial going nearly to the under part, and that which ~ 
delivers it perforating only the upper part. Thus the 
air is forced to go through the whole body of the wa- 
ter or powder with which the vial may be filled. 
Thefe veffels may be of various fizes, from a pint 
down to half an ounce; the larger end may generally 
be ftopped with a cork, though in fome cafes it will 
be neceffary to have this ftopper alfo of glafs, with 
only two perforations for inferting the tubes. Some- 
times he had occafion to ufe a number of thefe veffele 
placed together, as reprefented fig. 16. that the fame air 
might pafs through them all; and fometimes it was 
found improper to ufe any kind of lute or cement, {fo 
that all the ftoppers, large as well.as f{mall, were fit- 
ted by grinding; which made the apparatus very ex- 
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penfive. The long vial annexed to this apparatus was 
chiefly made ufe of where the nitrous acid was con- 
cerned. It was made deep in order to admit of a fud- 
den and violent effervefcence without any danger of 
the liquid being thrown over; and the tube proceed- 
ing from it ought to be long enough to go to the bot- 
tom of any veilel in which the vapour is to be deli- 
vered. 

Fig. 17. reprefents a fimple apparatus, being no 
other than a frame of wood fo difpofed about a vefiel 
containing quickfilver, that the latter may admit of 
feveral glafs.-tubes which fupport themfelves againit its 
fides, and thus may be employed in experiments all at 
the fame time. 

Fig. 18. fhows a cylindrical veffel of tin perforated 
with holes, and enclofing another of iron wire. 
charcoal fire may be made in the outer one, while a 
vial containing any quantity of air which it is wifhed 
to heat may be put within the frame of iron wire. 
Thus an equable heat will be produced on every part 
of the glafs, without heating the bottom more than 
the reft; which in many cafes is greatly to be wifhed 
for. 

Fig. 19. fhows the apparatus by which were made the 
principal experiments relating to the apparent converfion 
of water into air, on which Dr Prieftley beftowed confi- 


va- derable attention, tho’ hefound it at laft to be a miftake*. 


It confilts of an earthen veffel ; the bulb of which, con- 
taining moiftened clay, is fixed in the infide of a glafs 
veflel, through which the heat of a burning lens may 
be thrown upon it; while the infide has a communi- 
cation with a bafon of water or of quickfilver, in which 
vefiels may be placed to.receive the air that is forced 
through the body of the earthen veffel, while the wa- 
ter or mercury in the bafon in which the glafs ftands 
rifes to fupply its place. 

Fig. 20. fhows the ‘apparatus for tranfmitting flteam 
through a red-hot tube containing iron or other fub- 
ftances. ‘The contrivance is evident from an infpec- 
tion of the figure; only the veffel which receives the 
air muft be much larger in proportion than is here re- 
prefented. Inftead of the fmall furnace, one of Ar- 
gand’s lamps may be advantageoufly ufed. Fig. 21. 
{hows a method of receiving the air under a funnel, 
when large balloons are to be filled for the purpofes of 
aeroftation. 

Thefe are the principal parts of the apparatus ufed 
by Dr Prieflley in his. numerous experiments for the 
production of airs, of all different kinds, from a vatt 
variety of fubftances, and for preferving, transferring, 
or mingling them with one another as occafion requi- 
red, On this part of his apparatus no improvement of 
any confequence has ever been made. It has been other- 
wile, however, with the method he propofed for im- 
pregnating water with the various gafes, efpecially 
fixed air, which for fome time engrofled a confiderable 
fhare of the public attention. In this operation a prin- 
cipal requifite is to expofe as large a furface of the water 
-as poflible to the action of the air; for it is only in 
proportion to the expanded furface, and not to the 


depth of the liquid, that the air is taken up. It is alfo 


requifite to fave the air as much as poflible, by ftop- 
ping every outlet, and at the fame time to prevent the 
veffels fram burfting, which they might otherwife be 
apt todo. The firft apparatus invented by Dr Pricht- 
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ley, and which feems to have alfo been the firft ever made 
ufe of by any perfon, is reprefented fig. 22. It confilts of 
a glafs veffel a, witha pretty narrow neck, but fo form- 
ed that it will ftand with its mouth downwards; and 
having filled it with water, lay a flip of clean paper or 
thin pafteboard upon it: then if they be preffed 
clofe together, the veffel may be turned upfide down 
without danger of admitting common air into it; and 
when it is thus inverted, it muft be placed in another 
veffel in the form of a bowl or bafon 3, with a little 
water in it, fo much as to permit the flip of paper or 
pafteboard to be withdrawn, and the end of the pipe c 
introduced. ‘I'he pipe ufed by the Doétor was at firft 
made of leather, that by means of its flexibility he 
might be able to fhake the veffel d containing the ef- 
fervefcing mixture ; but afterwards he found it more 
convenient to ufe one of glafs, making ufe of two blad- 
ders initead of the one reprefented in the figure at 
Thefe two are joined together by a perforated cork, 


~and give room enough for fhaking the veffel, which 


one would fearcely admit of. Having put the oil of 
vitriol to the calcareous earth in the bottle e, the fixed 
air will very foon diftend’ the bladder or bladders d, 
which muft then be preffed out into the veflel a, but 
will not fuddenly be abforbed by it. A quantity pro- 
portionable to the bulk of the air will therefore de- 
fcend into the bafon; and after the bottle a has thus 
been about half emptied, it will be neceflary to fhake 
it brifkly ; when the agitation will caufe the air to be 
imbibed, and the water will reafcend into the bottle. 
This is to be repeated till the water will not take up 
any more ; after which it ought to be put into a bottle 
well corked and cemented; the air being very apt to 
efcape after being once taken up. 

Though this apparatus muft evidently anfwer the 
purpofe of impregnating water with fixed air very~ef- 
fe€tually, yet it is troublefome on account of the at- 
tendance required ; and objections were alfo made to 
the ufe of bladders in it, as being apt to communicate 
a difagreeable tafte to the liquor. The latter ob- 
jection was particularly infifted upon by Dr Nooth ; 
who from his own experience declared, that the ufe 
of them communicated fome degiee of urinous flavour 
to the impregnated water. Dr Prieftley made light 
of this objeGtion, but allowed the validity of that from 
the attendance neceflary during the impregnation. 
Though he reckoned Dr Nooth’s apparatus therefore 
inferior to his own with regard to its power, and tho¥ 
flower in its operation as well as more expenfiye, he 
conftantly ufed it himfelf in his after experiments; and 
it has now become almoft univerfally employed for the 
purpofe of impregnating {mall quantities of water with 
this kind of gas. 

Dr Nooth’s apparatus, with fome improvements in 
it by Mr Parker, is reprefented fig. 23. and is all made 
of cryftal glafs. The lowermoft veffel contains the 
chalk and diluted oil of vitriol; the middle one the 
water to be impregnated ; and the upper one ‘is de« 
figned to give vent to fuch part of the air as cannot 
be imbibed. The air is admitted to the water through 
a number of holes, fo fmall that the water cannot get 
through them on account of the refiftance made by the 
afcending gas. The uppermoft veffel is filled to a cer- 
tain height with water, which is prevented from de- 
{cending into the middle veffel by the refiftance of the 
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air in the empty part. As the gas afcends, that part 
of it which is not condenf¢d compreffes the water, and 
forces it up into the upper veilel, leaving thereby a 
greater fpace for the air to expand in; at the fame 
time that a confiderable preffure is made by the weight 
of the incumbent water, which very much promotes 


the abforption of this or any other gas. The effer-- 
vefcing materials may be renewed, and the water drawn . 


off, by the cocks reprefented in the figure. Fig. 24. 
fhows a. farther improvement upon this apparatus by 
Mr Blades of Ludgate-hill. ‘The only difference is in 
the fhape of the veffels, and having a glafs cock for 
letting off the impregnated water, inftead of a tube clofed 
with a cork. 

Another apparatus, capable of anfwering the pur- 
pofe at leaft as well as that of Dr Nooth, and much 
lefs expenfive, was invented by Dr Withering, and is 
reprefented fig. 25. A, is a glafs-veflel about to 
inches high in the cylindrical part, and 64 inches dia- 
meter. B, a glafs-veffel about 12 inches high in the 
conical part, 14 in the neck, and 5 inches diameter 
at the bottom. C, a copper pipe paffing through the 
ftopper of the veflel B, and tied faft into the flexible 
tube D. This tube is made of ftrong leather, and 
kept hollow by means of a fpiral wire running through 
‘its whole length. E, a conical brafs-pipe, with a ftop- 
cock faftened to the tube D. Fy, a conical pipe, with 
a ftop-cock G3; having the end of the tube E accu- 
rately ground to it fo as to be air tight. G, the ftop- 
cock cutting off all communication with the atmo- 
{phere when the pipe E is removed. H H, two large 
hog’s bladders, each of which ought to contain two 
quarts. 1, a ftop-cock to prevent the water from ri- 
fing into the bladders when the veffel A is agitated. 
K, a bladder tied to the crooked tube with the ftop- 
cock LL, which occafionally opens or fhuts the commu- 
nication with the veffel B. M, a glafs funnel accu- 
rately fitted with the glafs-ftopple N. O, the aper- 
ture fitted with a glafs-ftopper, from which the im- 
pregnated water is to be drawn for ufe; or, inftead of 
the glafs-flopper, a filver-cock may be more .conve- 
niently applied. P, the tube. opening into the vef- 

el “A. 
To make ufe of this apparatus, we muft, 1. Fill the 
veflel A with pure water, adding fuch other ingredi- 
ents as are neceflary along with the gas. The veflel 
is calculated.to hold five quarts conveniently for im- 
2. Put into the veffel B as much marble 
or whiting in {mall lumps as will cover its bottom to 
the height of two inches, then pour in water to the 
height reprefented by the dotted line. 3. Let all the 
bladders be tied round their refpeétive tubes, fo that 
they may be perfedtly air-tight. 4. Fit the mouth of 
the veffel A tight with a cork, and through a hole in 
this pafs the tube P; putting on the cork fome fealing- 
wax of the fofteft kind, or elfe modelling wax, fo that 
the whole may be made air-tight. 5. Stop the mouth 
of the veffel B with a piece of mahogany prepared in 
the following manner. Let the wood be firft turned 
in a lathe of a conical figure, but a little larger than 
the mouth of the glafs will admit. Put this piece of 


wood into melted bees-wax, and heat the wax until 
the wood begins to grow black. When cool, turn it 
again in a lathe until it fits the mouth of the veffel. 
The tubes C, L, and M, are fitted into holes bored 
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through the wooden ftopper previous to its being im- 
merfed in the melted bees-wax. 6. Path thefe tubes 
through their refpective holes in the wooden ftopper ; 
prefs their ftopper into the orifice of the veflel B, 
and cement the whole with fealing or modelling wax. 
4. Shut the ftop-cocks I and L, having previoufly 
preffed the air out of the bladder KC; open the ftop- 
cocks G and E ; then f{queeze the air out of the blad+ 
der H_H; and afterwards prefs the conical pipe E in- 
to the pipe F. 
of vitriol through the funnel M, and ftop it with its 
ftopper N+ on this the fixed air rifing through the 
tube C paffes into the bladders HH, and dittends 
them. 9g. When the bladders are diftended, open the 
ftop-cock I, and draw off about a quart of water from 
the aperture at O. The empty fpace left by the wa- 
ter will quickly be filled with gas, which the remain- 
ing water will begin to abforb, and the abforption 
will ftill be fupplied by frefh gas from the bladders ; 
for which reafon thefe mult be kept pretty fully di- 
ftended, by adding more oil of vitriol when they be- 
gin to grow flaccid. to. If it be required to impreg- 
nate the water quickly, turn the flop-cocks at G and 
E, and open that at L; then feparate the pipe E from 
the tube F, and agitate the veffel A. During this 
time the fixable air that is produced paffes into the 
bladder K, from whence it may be afterwards preffed 
into the other bladders when the parts of the appara- 
tus are again united. 11. During the agitation clofe 
the ftop-cock at I, opening it only occafionally to re- 
place from the bladders H H the air abforbed by the 
water. 12. If a flrong impregnation be defired,. the 
temperature of the room where the operation is carried 
on ought not to be more than 48° of Fahrenheit, 
13. ‘That the cocks may continue perfeétly air-tight 

it will be neceflary to fupply them once a-year with 
very fmall quantity of unfalted lard. Modelling wax 

of which mention is made in this defcription, may .. 
made by adding two ounces of tallow and one of tur- 
pentine to half a pound of bees-wax. It may be co- 
loured with red-lead or Spanifh-brown ; and the mix- 
ture muft be kept ftirring till cold. 

‘Thefe are the principal difcoveries which have yet 
been made concerning the method of impregnating 
water with fixed air, and they may undoubtedly be 
applied to the impregnation of that fluid with any 
other kind of gas which it will take up ; only it mutt 
be obferved, that where any of the acids are concern- 
ed, that of fluor alone excepted, there is an abfolute 
ae for having all parts of the apparatus made of 
glafs. 

For making experiments on vegetables, the large 
cylindrical glafs, fig..2. is very proper. 
wifhed to try how long a {mall animal would live in a 
certain quantity of air, Dr Prieftley found a large beer- 
glafs, fuch as is reprefented at d, fig. 1. very conveni- 
ent. The animals he moft commonly made experi- 
ments upon were mice; and in a beer-glafs containing 
between two and three ounces, he found that one of 
thefe creatures would live 20 minutes or half an hour. 
To obtain mice for fuch experiments, he direéts that 
they fhould be caught in wire-traps, from whence they 
may be eafily taken, ‘To get them into the air, they 
mutt be paffed through the water into the veffel con- 
taining it. ‘The wet they fuftain on this occafion does 
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them no hurt; but if the air is of fuch a quality that 
it is expected the moufe can live any time, it muft have 
fomething to fit upon out of the reach of the water. 
Where this is not the cafe, it will be proper to hold 
the animal by the tail, in order to withdraw it as foon 
as poflible; but if the air has been thoroughly noxious, 
it will be irrecoverable by a fingle infpiration. ‘The 
mice are kept in receivers open at top and bottom, 
ftanding upon plates of tin perforated with many holes, 
and covered with others of the fame kind to admit the 
air, kept down with weights, as in fig. 26. A quan- 
tity of paper or tow mutt be put into the veffel, and 
changed every two or three days in order to cleaw it ; 
for which purpofe it is proper to have another receiver 
of the fame kind ready cleaned to hold them in. Thefe 


animals muft be kept in a place of a moderate tempe- 


-rature, either too much heat or too much cold being 


prejudicial to them. The place where Dr Prieftley 
kept his had a temperature of about 70° of Fahren- 
heit. When they had been made to pafs through wa- 
ter, it was neceflary to give them a confiderable de- 
gree of heat in order to dry and warm them. In the 
courfe of his experiments he found, that mice will live 
entirely. without water; for though he kept them for 
three or four months, and feveral times offered them 
water, they would never tafte it; notwithftanding which 
they continued in perfect health and vigour. ‘T’wo or 
three of them will live very peaceably together in the 
fame veffel; though the Doétor had one inftance of 
a moufe tearing another almoft in pieces, when there 
was plenty of provifions for both. | 

- Some difficulty may occur in opening the mouth of 
a phial containing any kind of fubftance to which 
water muft not be admitted in a jar of air: but this 
will cafily be overcome, by having a cork cut tapering: 
with a ftrong wire thruft through it, as in fig. 27. for 
thus it will eafily ft the mouth of any phial; and by 
holding the phial in one hand, and plunging both in- 
to the trough of water, the phial can eafily be con- 
veyed through the water into the jar; which mutt ei- 
ther be held by an affiftant, or be fattened by ftrings 
with its mouth projeéting over the fhelf. When the 


' phial is thus conveyed into the jar, the cork may eafily 
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be removed, and put in again at pleafure. 

Fig. 28. reprefents an apparatus for determining 
the condu@ting power of air with regard to heat. It 
confifts only of a jar, which may be filled with any 
kind of air, with a very fenfible thermometer inferted 
in it, as is reprefented in the figure. The feale of 
this was fo large, that the Do&or could mark tpon 
it 20 divifiens, each larger than half an inch, between 
the mean temperature of the atmofphere and a heat 
much below that of boiling water. By frequent trials 
he at laf adjufted it in fuch a manner, that having 
filled the ve ffel with any kind of air, he could plunge 
it Arfi in hot and then in cold water, fo that the 
mercury would rife to the divifion 20 and fall to that 
of 6 or 7 in no great time; and thus, by means of a 
clock which beat feconds, he could not well make a 
miflake of more than two’in noting down any parti- 
cular divition. The hot water was always made to 
boil, and the cold water was always brought frefh from 
the fame pump. The mouth of the air-veflel was 
placed in a’ cup of mercury kept always at the fame 
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height; fo that he could thus try any kind of air with 
as much accuracy as one would think were. poffible. 
Notwithftanding this, however, he could not thorough- 
ly fatisfy himfelf with the refults ; at leaft he has not 
yet thought proper to publifh fully the refults of his 
experiments. The diffefences, he fays, were lefs ftri- 
king than he expected. Inflammable air, however, 
appeared to conduct heat better than any other; the 
mercury afcending the fame {pace in half the time in 
it that it took up in common air. Fixed air, and all 
the acid airs, were confiderably worfe than common 
air, Alkaline air was a little better, and dephlogitti- 
cated air a little worfe, than common air; but the re- 
fult of this laft experiment was uncertain. 

The electric {park is eafily taken in any kind of air 
by filling a {mall tube with the air defired, with two 
wires approaching within ftriking-diltance of each 
other in the middle, 

We fhall clofe this account of the apparatus for ma- 

king experiments on gafes with an account of an in- 
{trument invented by Dr Pearfon of London for col- 
lecting air of any kind which efcapes in bubbles from 
the furface of {prings or rivers. It confifts of a funnel 
inferted into a phial in fuch a manner that the gas as 
it iffues through the water may come under the funnel,, 
and thus rife into the phial. For the convenient hold- 
ing it to receive the air from any place where it may 
iffue copioufly, it is furnifhed with a handle and a ring, 
to which the funnel is tied by f{prings, as reprefented 
fig. 29. 
GASCOIGNE (Sir William), chief juftice of the 
court of king’s bench under Henry 1V. A mof 
learned and upright judge: who being infulted on the 
bench by the then prince of Wales, afterwards Hen-. 
ry V. with egual intrepidity and coolnefs committed 
the prince to prifon; and by this feafonable fortitude 
laid the foundation of the future glory of that great 
monarch, who from this event dated his reformation. 
from the licentioufnefs of his youth. It is not well: 
authenticated that the prince ftruck Sir William, as 
recorded by Shakefpeare ; but all authors agree, that 
he interrupted the courfe of juftice to fereen a lewd: 
fervant. Sir William died in 1413. 

Gascoicne (George), an Englifh poet of fome 
fame in the early part of the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
was born at Waithamftow in Effex; of an ancient fa- 
mily, and educated at both univerfities, but principally 
at Cambridge. From thence he removed to Gray’s Inn, 
and commenced ftudent of the law; but having a ge- 
nius too volatile for that ftudy, he travelled abroad, and: 
for fome time ferved in the army in the Low Countries. 
He afterwards went to France; where he became ena- 
moured of a Scottifh lady, and married her. Being 
at length, fays Wood, weary of thofe vanities, he re~ 
turned to England ; and fettled once more in Gray’s 
Inn, where he wrote moft of his dramatic and other 
poems. ‘The latter part of his life he {pent in his na- 
tive village of Walthamttow, where he died in the year- 
1578. He had the charaéter of a polite gentleman, 
an eloquent and witty companion, ef vir inter poctas fut. 
Jeculi praftantijimus. His plays, firft printed feparately, 
were afterwards, with feveral other poems, &c. re- 
printed in two volumes 4to ; {the firft volume in 1577,. 
the fecond in 1587. 
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Gafcoin GASCOIN, or Gascoren, denotes the hinder thigh 
i of a horfe, which begins at the ftifle, and reaches to 

Gaffendi. the ply or bending of the ham. 
nym CC ASCONADE, a boaft or vaunt of fomething 
very improbable. The term has its rife from the Gaf- 
coons, or people of Gafcony in France, who it feems 
have been diftinguifhed for bragging and rhodomon- 

tado. 

GASCONY, the moft fouth- weft province of France, 
is bounded by Guienne-on the north, by Languedoc 
on the eaft, by the Pyrenees which feparate it from 
Spain on the fouth, and by the Bay of Bifcay on the 
weft. It had its name from the ancient inhabitants 
called Gafcones, or Vajfcones; by the moderns Ba/fques, 
or Viafques. After thefe were fubdued by the Franks, 
they had for fome time dukes of their own, who were 
fubje& to the dukes of Aquitaine; but both were at 
laft difpoffefled by the kings of France. The country 
produces corn, wine, fruits, tobacco, hemp, brandy, 
prunes, &c. The inhabitants are noted for a corrupt 
and vicious pronunciation of the French tongue, as well 
as their voin-glorious boafting. 

GASSENDI (Peter), one of the moft celebrated 
philofophers France has produced, was born at Chan- 
terfier, about three miles from Digne in Provence, in 
1592. When a child, he took particular delight in 
gazing at the moon and flars as often as they appeared 
in clear unclouded weather. This pleafure frequently 
drew him into bye-places, in order to feaft his eye 
freely and undifturbed; by which means his parents 
had him often to feek, not without many anxious fears 
and apprehenfions, They therefore put him to fchool 
at Digne; where, in a fhort time, he made fuch an 
extraordinary progrefs in learning, that fome perfons, 
who had feen {pecimens of his genius, refolved to, have 
him removed to Aix, in order to ftudy philofophy 
under Fefay, a learned minor friar. This propofal 
was fo difagreeable to his father, who intended to breed 
him up in his own way to country: bufinefs, as being 
more profitable than that of a {cholar, that he would 
confent to it only upon condition that he fhould return 
home in two years at fartheft. Accordingly young 
Gaffendi, at the end of the appointed time, repaired 
to Chanterfier: but he had not been long there when 
he was invited to be profeffor of rhetoric at Digne, be- 
fore he was quite 16 years of age; and he had been 
engaged in that office but three years, when his matter 
Fefay dying, he was made profeffor in his room at Aix. 
When he had been there a few years, he compofed his 
Paradoxical Exercitations; which, coming to the hands 
of Nicholas Peirefc, that great patron of learning 
joined with Jofeph Walter prior of Valette in promo- 
ting him ; and he having entered into holy orders, was 
firit made canon of the church of Digne and door of 
divinity, and then ‘obtained the wardenfhip or reCtor- 
fhip of that church. Gaffendi’s fondnefs for aftrono- 

my grew up with his years; and his reputation daily 
increafing, he was in 1645 appointed royal profeflor 
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of mathematics at Paris. ‘This inftitution being chiefly 
defigned for aitronomy, our author read leétures on 
that {cience to a crowded audience. However, he 
did not hold this place long; for a dangerous cough 
and inflammation of the lungs obliged him, in 1647, 
to return to Digne for the benefit of his native air.— 
Gaffendi wrote againft the metaphyfical meditations of 


Des Cartes ; and divided with that great man the phi- 
lofophers of his time, almoft all of whom were Carte- 
fians or Gaffendians. He joined to his knowledge of 
philofophy and the mathematics an acquaintance 
with the languages and a profound erudition. He 
wrote, 1. Three volumes on Epicurus’s Philofophy ; 
and fix others, which contain his own philofophy. 2. A- 
flronomical Works. 3. The Lives of Nicholas de 
Peirefc, Epicurus, Copernicus, l'ycho Brahe, Puer- 
bachius, and Regiomontanus. 4. Epiftles, and other 
treatifes. Allhis works were collected together,.-and 
printed at Lyons in 1658, in fix volumes folio. He 
died at Paris in 1655, aged 63. 

GASTEROSTEUS, the srickis#-Back, in ich- 
thyology, a genus of fifhes belonging to the order of 
thoracici. ‘There are three rays in the membrane of 
the gills; the body is carinated; and there are fome 
diftin@ prickles before the back-fin, There are 11 
fpecies diftinguifhed by the number of prickles on the 
back. One of thefe {pecies, the aculeatus, ftickleback, 
bantticle, or fharpling, is common in many of the Bri- 
tifh rivers. Inthe fens of Lincolnfhire, and fome ri- 
vers that proceed from them, they are found in prodi- 
gious quantities. At Spalding there are once in feven 
or eight years amazing fhoals that appear in the. Wel- 
land, and come up the river in form of a vait column. 
They are fuppofed to be the multitudes that have been 
wafhed out of the fens by the floods of feveral years, 
and collected in fome deep hole, till overcharged with 
numbers, they are periodically obliged to attempt a 
change of place. The quantity is fo great, that they 
are ufed to manure the land, and trials have been made 
to get oil frem them. A notion may be had of this vatt 
fhoal, by being informed, that a man being employed’ 
by the farmer to take them, has got for a confiderable 
time four fhillings a-day by felling them for a half- 
penny per bufhel.—This fpecies feldom reaches the 
length of two inches; it hath three fharp {pines on the 
back, that can be raifed or deprefled at pleafure. ‘The 
colour of the back and fides is an olive-green; the bel- 
ly white; but in fome the lower jaws and belly are of 
a bright crimfon. 

GAST-nHounp. See Gazs- Hound. 

GASTRELL (Francis), bifhop of Chefter, was 
born in 1662, appointed preacher to the fociety of 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1694, and made biihop of Cheiter 
in 17)4. He preached a courfe of fermons for Boyle’s 
lectures; engaged in the Trinitarian controverfy with 
Mr Collins and Dr Clarke; and publifhed two excellent 
pieces, the one, intitled, Chridtian Inftitutes, and the 
other, A Moral Proof of a Future State. He vindi- 
cated the rights of the univerfity of Oxford againft the 
archbifhop of Canterbury, in the appointment of the 
warden of Manchetter college; and oppofed the violent 
proceedings againft bifhop Atterbury in the houle of 
lords, though he difliked the bifhop asa man of arbi- 
trary principles. He died in 1725. 

GASTRIC, in general, fomething belonging to the: 
ftomach. 

Gasrric- Juice, a thin pellucid liquor, which diftils 
from certain glands in the ftomach, for the dilution,. 
&c. of the food. See Anaromy, Sed. XIII. 

GASTROCNEMIUS, in anatomy. + See-Anato- 
mY, Table of the Mufeles. 

GASTROMANCY, or GastrromantiA, a kind of: 
i by ob 
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divination praétifed among the ancients by means of 
words coming or feeming to come out of the belly. 
The word is Greek, v2spomavlee, compoled of yasnp 


. belly, and ««vlex divination. 


There is another kind of divination called by the 
fame name gaffromancy, which is performed by means 
of glaffes or other round tranfparent’veffels, within 
which certain figures appear by magic art. It is thus 
called, becaufe the figures appear as in the belly of the 
veilels. 

GASTRORAPHY, in furgery, the operation of 
fewing up wounds of the abdomen. See Surcery. 

GASTROTOMY (of vesee, and t«v0, J cut), the 
operation of cutting open the belly ; otherwife called 
the Cefarian fection. See Mipwirery. 

GATAKER (Thomas), a learned critic and di- 
vine, was born at London in i574, and itudied at 
St John’s college, Cambridge. He was afterwards 
chofen preacher at Lincoln’s Inn; which he quitted in 
1611, for the reCtory of Rotherhithe in Surry. In 
1620, he made a tour through the Low Countries ; 
and in 1624, publifhed at London a book, intitled, 
Tranfubftantiation declared by the Confeffion of the 
Popifh Writers to have no neceffary foundation ia 
God’s Word: he wrote likewife a defence of this dif- 
courfe. In 1642, he was appointed one of the affem- 
bly’ of divines, and was engaged with them in writing 
annotations upon the Bible. He died in July 1654, 
in the 8oth year of hisage. Befides the above works, 
he publifhed, 1. A Differtation upon the Style of the 
Néw Teftament. 2. De nomine tetragrammata. ~3. De 
dipthongis, five bivocalibus. 4. An Edition and 'Tranf- 
lation of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus’s Medita- 
tions. 5. A Collection of Sermons, in folio; and ma- 
ny other works. His piety and charity were very ex- 
emplary; and his modefty fo great, that he declined all 
ecclefiaftical dignity and court-preferments. His ex- 
tenfive learning was admired by Salmafius and other 
great men abroad; his houfe was a private feminary 
for young gentlemen of this nation, and many fo- 
reigners reforted to him to receive advice in their 
ftudies. 

GATE, in architeCture, a large door, leading or 
giving entrance into a city, town, caftle, palace, or 
other confiderable building. See AncHITECTURE. 

Thebes, in Egypt, was anciently known by the ap- 
pellation with a hundred gates. In ancient Rome there 
was a triumphal gate, porta triumphalis. In modern 
Rome there is the jubilee gate, which is only opened in 
the year of a grand jubilee. 

The gates of London were many of them converted 
into gaols or prifons, as Ludgate, Newgate, &c. but 
they are now removed. The leffer or by-gates are 
called poflerns.. Gates, through which coaches, &c. 
are to pafs, fhould not be lefs than 7 feet broad, nor 
more than 12; the height to be 14 the breadth. 

Gate, or Gait, in the manege, called in French 
train, is ufed for the going or pace of a horfe. 

Gate, in amilitary fenfe, is made of flrong planks, 
with iron bars, to oppofe an enemy. ‘They are gene- 
rally made in the middle of the curtin, from whence 
they are feen, and defended by the two flanks of the 
baftions. They fhould be covered with a good rave- 
lin, that they may not be feen or enfiladed by the 
enemy, ‘Thefe gates, belonging to a fortifed place, 
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are paflages through the rampart, which may be fhut 
and opened by means of doors and a portcullis. They 
are either private or public. 

Private gates are thofe paflages by which the troops 
can go out of the town unfeen by the enemy, when 
they pafs to and from the relief of the duty in the 
outworks, or on any other occafion which is to be 
concealed from the befiegers. 

Public gates are thofe paffages through the middle 
of fuch curtins, to which the great roads or public 
ways lead. ‘The dimenfions of thefe are ufually about 
13 or 14 feet high, and g or to feet wide, continued 
through the rampart, with proper recefles for foot 
paflengers to ftand in out of the way .of wheel-car- 
rages. 

Gates of Heil, ‘This expreffion is ufed in fcripture, 
to denote figuratively either the grave or the powers 
of darknefs, i. e. the devil and his angels. 

The Mahometans ufe the expreffion hterally, and 
fuppofe that hell has feven gates. The firft is that 
where Muflulmans, who incur the guilt of fin, will be 
tormented. ‘The fecond is for the Chriitians. The 
third is for the Jews. The fourth for the Sabians. 
‘Lhe fifth for the Magians or worthippers of fire. ‘Lhe 
fixth for Pagans and idolaters. And the feventh for 
hypocrites, who make an outward fhow of religion, 
but have none. 
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it were the fuburbs of Newcaille, though it les in an- 
other county, being divided by the river Tyne; over 
which there is a fine ftone-bridge, with an iron-gate 
in the middle, having the arms of~Durham on one 
fide, and thofe of Newcaftle on the other, which is 
the boundary between the bifhoprick and Northum- 
berland. ‘The church isa fine building, with avery high 
tower, feen at a great. diftance; and in the church- 
yard are feveral ancient monuments. ‘l'here are few 
traces left of its ancient monaftery, except a itone 
gateway, or rather a modern erection. ‘The houfe 
covered two acres and a half of land. Here live the 
coal-pit men. 

GATH, or Geru (ane. geog.), a celebrated city of 
the Philiftines, and one of their five principalities. It is 
famous for having given birth to Goliah. David made 
a conquett of it in the beginning of his reign over all 
Ifrael ; and it continued fubjett to the kings his fuc- 
ceffors till the declenfion and decay of the kingdom of 
Judah. Rehoboam rebuilt or fortified it; king Uz- 
ziah retook it, and Hezekiah once more reduced it 
under his fubje€tion. 

Gath i{tood about five or fix miles from Jamnia, 
about 14 fouth of Joppa, and 32 weft of Jerufalem. 
Hence fome authors (among whom is F. Calmut) 
have committed an egregious miftake in making Gath 
the moft fouthern, and Ekron the moft northern, of 
the Philiftine cities; as if thefe two had been the two 
boundaries of their dominions, whereas thefe two ci- 
ties are not above five miles afunder; and Gaza is the 
laft of the five fatrapies fouth. And Jofephus (in the 
place already quoted) expreffes himfelf plainly enough, 
when he fays, that Hezekiah took all the Philiftine 
cities from Gaza to Gath; there being many more 
cities of that name, which fignifies in the Hebrew a 
wine-pre/s. Several more of the name of Geth or 


Gath are mentioned in Eufebius and St Jerom, whofe 
5 fituation, 
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fituation, according to them, plainly fhows them to 
have been different places from this, and from each 
other; befides thofe which had an adjuné to diftin- 
guifh them. 

This city recovered its liberty and luftre in time of 
the prophets Amos and Micah; but was afterwards 
demolifhed by Hazael king of Syria, fince which it 

came of but little confideration till the time of the 
holy war, when Fulk king of Jerufalem built a caftle 
on its ruins. 

Garu-Opher, Gatu-Epher, or Gath, in the canton 
of Opher, in Galilee, was the birth-place of the pro- 
phet Jonah. Jofhua makes this city to be part of the 
tribe of Zebulun; and St Jerom, in his preface upon 
Jonah, fays, that it was two miles from Sephoris, other- 
wife called ‘Dioce/area. 

Gutn-Rimmon, a city belonging to the tribe of 
Dan. St Jerom places it ten miles from Diofpolis on 
the way from Eleutheropolis. It was given to the 
Levites of Kohath’s family. 

Gtx-Rimmon, was alfoa city in the half-tribe of 
Manaffeh, on this fide Jordan, and was alfo given for 
a place of abode to the Levites of Kohath’s family. 

Guru-Rimmon, was likewife a city in the tribe of 
Ephraim, given to the Kohathites. 

GATTON, a borough in the county of Surry, 19 
miles from London. It lies under the fide of a hill 
going to Reygate; and is fuppofed to have been 
known to the Romans by reafon of their coins and 
other antiquities that have been found here. It is a 
borough by prefcription; and has fent members to 
parliament ever fince the 29th of Henry VI. It was 
formerly a large town; but is now a mean village, 
with a {mall church, and without either fair or market, 
The members are returned by its conftable, who is an- 
nually chofen at- the lord of the manor’s court. 

GAUBIUS ( Hieronymus David), a celebrated phy- 
fician of Holland: He ftudied under the illuftrious Bo- 
erhaave ; and became fo much the favourite of his pro- 
feflor, that he refigned the chemical chair in his favour. 
He taught at Leyden with great applaufe for 40 years. 
In the year 1775 he laid down his office, as being no 
longer able to fupport the fatigues of it. He was 
fucceeded by John David Hahn, then profeffor at 
Utrecht. His reputation was extended all over Eu- 
rope by feveral valuable publications, particularly by 
his Jnflitutiones Pathologie Medicinalis, and his Adver- 
faria, which have contributed not a little to the im- 
provement both of the theory and praétice of medicine. 
He died at Leyen zgth November 1780, in the 76th 
year of his age. 

GAUDEN (Dr Jofeph), fon of John Gauden vi- 
car of Mayfield in Effex, was born there in 1605. At 
the commencement of the civil war, he was chaplain to 
Robert earl of Warwick; who taking part with the 
parliament againft the king, was followed by his chap- 
lain. Upon the eftablifhment of the Prefbyterian mo- 
del of church- government, he complied with the ruling 
powers, and was nominated one of the affembly of di- 
vines-who met at Weftminfter in 1643, and took the 
covenant; yet having offered fome fcruples and objec- 
tions to it, his name was afterwards ftruck out of the 
lift. Nor, did he efpoufe the parliament caufe any 
longer than they adhered to their firft avowed princi- 
ples of reforming only, inftead of deflroying, mo- 
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narchy and epifcopacy. In this fpirit he was one of 
thofe divines who figned a proteftation to the army,° 
againft the violent proceedings that affected the life of 
the king: and a few days after his execution publifhed 
the famous E:toy Bacinxn, 4 Portraiture of his Sacred 
Majefty in his Solitude and Sufferings ; which ran through 
50 editions in the courfe of a year. Upon the return 
of.Charles IT. he was promoted to the fee of Exeter ; 
and in 1662 was removed to Worcefter, much to his 
regret, having flattered himfelf with the hopes of a 
trauflation to Winchefter; and his death happened the 
fame year. He wrote many controverlial pieces fuited 
to the circumftances of the times, and to his own views: 
from them. The Eikon Bafilike above mentioned he 
publifhed as the king’s private meditations: though on 
this point there has been a long controverfy. After 
the bifhop’s death, his widow, in a letter to one of her 
fons, calls i& The Fewel; and faid, her hufband had 
hoped to make a fortune by it; and that fhe hada 
letter of a very great man’s, which would clear up that 
he writ it. This affertion, as the earl of Clarendon 
had predifted, was eagerly efpoufed by the anti-royal- 
ifts, in the view of difpataging CharlesI. But it has 
been obferved, that Gauden had too luxuriant an ima- 
gination, which betrayed him into a ranknefs of ftyle 
in the Afiatic way ; and from thence, as bifhop Bur- 
net argues with others, it may be certainly concluded, 
that not he, but the king himfelf, was the true author 
of the E:ov Bacsxens in which there is a noblenefs and 
juftnefs of thought, with a greatnefs of ftyle, that made 
it be looked onas the beft written book in the Englifh 
language. 

GAVEL, or Gazer, among builders. See GaBet. 

Gave, in law: tribute, toll, cuftom, or yearly 
revenue; of which we had in old time feveral kinds. 
See GaBEL. 

Gavet- Kind, a tenure or cuftom belonging to lands 
in the county of Kent. The word is faid by Lambard 
to be compoynded of three Saxon words, gyfe, eal, hyiy 
“* omnibus cegnatione proximis data.”? Verltegan calls it 
gavelkind, quali ** give all kind,” that is, to each child 
his part: and Taylor, ’'in‘his hiftory of gavelkind, de- 
rives it from the Britifh gavel, i.e. a hold or tenure, 
and cenned, ** generatio aut familia ;” and fo gavel cen- 
ned might fignify tenura generationis.—It is univerfally 
known what ftruggles the Kentifh men made to pre- 
ferve their ancient liberties, and with how much fuc- 
cefs thofe ftruggles were attended. - And as it is prin- 
cipally here that we meet with the cuitom of gavel- 
kind (though it was and is to be found in fome other 
parts of the kingdom), we may fairly conclude, that 
this was a part of thefe liberties ; agreeably to Mr Sel-. 
den’s opinion, that gavelkind, before the Norman con- 
queft, was the general cuftom of the realm. The di- 
ftinguifhing properties of this tenure are various: fome 
of the principal are thefe. 1. The tenant is of age 
fufficient to alienate his eftate by feoffment, at the age 
of 15. 2. The eltate does not efcheat in cafe of an 
attainder and execution for felony; their maxim being, 
‘the father to the bough, the fon to the plough.” 
3. In moft places he had a power of devifing lands by 
will, before the ftatute for that purpofe was made, 
4. The lands defcend, not to the eldeft, youngelt, or 
any one fon only, but to all the fons together ; which 
was indeed ancienily the moft ufual courfe of defcent 
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1, though in particular places particu- 
lar cuftoms prevailed, 

GAVELET,, in Jaw, an ancient and fpecial ceffa- 
vit ufed in Kent, where the cuftom of gavelkind con- 
tinues, by which the tenant, if he withdraws his rent 
and fervices due to the lord, forfeits his land and te- 
nements, 

The procefs of the gavelet is thus. The lord is firft 
to feek by the fteward' of his court, from three weeks 
to three weeks, to find fome diftrefs upon the tene- 
ment, till the fourth court; and if at that time he 
find none, at this fourth court it is awarded, that he 
take the tenement in his hand in name of a dittrefs, 
and keep it a year and a day without manuringy with- 
in which time, if the tenant pay his arrears, and make 
reafonable amends for the with-holding, he fhall have 
and enjoy his tenement as before: if he come not be- 
fore the year and day be patft, the lord is to go to the 
next. county-court, with witneffes of what had paffed 
at his own court, and pronounce there his procefs, to 
have further witneffes; and then by the award of his 
own court, he fhall enter and manure the tenement as 
bis own: fo. that if the tenant defired@fterwards to 
have and hold it as before, he mult agree with the 
lord; according to this old faying: ‘* Has he not fince 
any thing given, or any thing paid, then let him pay 
five pound for his were, e’re he become healder again.” 
‘Other copies have the firft part with fome variation ; 
«* Let him nine times pay, and nine times repay.”’ 

GAveELeET, in London, is a writ ufed in the hutt- 
ings, given to lords of rents in the city of London. 
Here the parties, tenant and demandant, appear by 

JSeire facias, to fhow caufle why the one fhonld not have 
his tenement again on payment of his rent, or the other 
recover-the lands on default thereof. 

GAUGAMELA, (anc. geog.), a village of Atu- 
ria, lying between the rivers Lycus and Tigris; fa- 
mous for Alexander’s vitory over Darius. It is faid 
to have been allowed to Darius Hyftafpus for the 
maintenance of a camel; and hence the name. It was 
not far from a more confiderable place called Arbela ; 
whence the latter gave the name to the victory. See 
ARBELA. 

GAUGE-pornt of a folid meafure, the diameter of 
a circle whofe area is equal to the folid content of the 
fame meafure. - 

GAUGER, a king’s officer, who is appointed to 
examine all tuns, pipes, hogfheads, and barrels, of 
wine, beer, ale, oil, honey, &c. and give them a 
mark of allowance, before they are fold in any place 
within the extent of his office. 

GAUGING, See Geomerry. 

Guveinc- Red, an infrument ufed in gauging or 
meafuring the contents of any veflel. That ufually 
employed is the four-foot gauging-rod. It is com- 
monly made of box, and confifts of four rules, each a 
foot long and about three-eighths of an inch fquare, 


_ joined together by three brafs joints ; by which means 


the rod is rendered four feet long when the four rules 
are quite opened, and but one foot when they are all 
folded together. On thie firft face of this rod, mark- 
ed 4, are placed two diagonal lines; one for beer and 
the other for wine: by means of which the content of 
any common veffel in beer or wine gallons may be rea- 
dily found, by putting the rod in at the bung-hole of 
NY) £35. 
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the veffel till it meets the interfeGtion of the head of 
the veflel with the faves oppofite to the bung-hole. 
For diftinétion of this line, there is written thereon, 
beer and wine gallons. 


prefling the areas of circles, whofe diameters are the 
correfpondent inches in ale-gallons. At the beginning 
is written, ale area. On the third face, 6, are three 
{cales of lines; the firft, at the end of which is wfftten 
hogfhead, is for finding how many gallons there are in 
a bogfhead when it is not full, lying with its axis pa- 
rallel to the horizon. The fecond line, at the end of 
which is written B. L. fignifying a duit lying, is for the 
fame ufe as that for the hogfhead. The third line is 
to find how much liquor is wanting to fill up a butt 
when it is ftanding: at the end of it is written B. S. 
fignifying a butt landing. In the half of the fourth 
face of the gauging-rod, 7, there are three fcales of 
lines, to find the wants in a firkin, kilderkin, and bar- 
rel, lying with their areas parallel to the horizon. 
They are diftinguifhed by letters F. K. B. fignifying a 
firkin, kilderkin, and barrel. ‘. 
Use of the diagonal lines on this rod. To find the 
content of a veflel in beer or wine gallons, put the 
brafed end of the gauging-rod into the bung-hole of 
the cafk, with the diagonal lines upwards, and thruft 
this brafed end to the meeting of the head and ftaves; 
then with chalk make a mark at the middle of the 
bung-hole of the veffel, and alfo on the diagonal lines 


of the red, right againft, over one another, whea the 


brafed end is thruft home tothe head and ftaves: then 
turn the gauging-rod to the other end of the veffel, 
and thruft the brafed end home to the end, as before. 
Laftly, fee if the mark made on the gauging-rod come 
even with the mark made on the bung-hole when the 
rod was thruft to the other end; which if it be, the 
mark made on the diagonal lines will, on the fame 
lines, fhow the whole content of the cafk in beer or 
wine gallons. 

If the mark made on the bung-hole be not right 
againft that made on the rod when you put it the 
other way, then right againft the mark made on the- 
bung-hole make another on the diagonal lines; and- 
the divifion on the diagonal line between the two 
chalks will fhow the veffel’s whole contents in beer or 
wine gallons. ‘Phus, e. gr. if the diagonal line of a 
veffel be 28 inches four-tenths, its contents in beer gal: 
lons will be near 51, and in wine gallons 62. 

If a veffel be open, as a half-barrel, tun, or copper, 
and the meafure from the middle on one fide to the 
head and ftaves be 38 inches, the diagonal line gives 
122 beer-gallons; half of which, viz. 61, is the coa- 
tent of the open half tub. 

If you have a large veffel, as a tun or copper, and 
the diagonal line taken by a long rule proves 70 inches; 
the content of that veflel may be found thus: Every 
inch at the beginning-end of the diagonal-line call ten 
inches. ‘Thus ten inches becomes 100 inches; and 
every tenth of a gallon call 100 gallons; and every 
whole gallon call 1000 gallons. 

Example. At 44.8 inches on the diagonal beer- 
line is 200 gallons; fo that 4 inches 48 parts, now. 
called 44 inches 8-tenths, is juft two-tenths of a gallon, 
now called z00 gallons: fo alfo if the diagonal line be 
76 inches and 7-tenths, a clofe caik of fuch diagonal 
will 


On'the fecond face, 5, are a Plate 
line of inches and the gauge-line; which is a line ex-CCV- 
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suze, will hold 1000 beer-gallons; but an open'cafk but half 


aul, 


fo much) wiz. 500 beer-gallons. 
Ufe of the Gavcr-Line. To find the:content of any 


« cylindrical veffel in ale-gallons: feek the diameter of 
* the veffel in inches, and jut againit it ‘on the gauge- 


line is the qnantity of ale-gallons confained in one inch 
deep: this multiplied by the length of the cylinder 
will give its content in ale-gallons. 

For example, fuppofe the length of the veffel 32.06, 
and the diameter of its bafe 25 inches; to find what 
is the content in ale-gallons ? Right againft 25 inches 


~on the gauge-line is one gallon and 745 of a gallon; 


which multiplied by 32.06, the length, gives 55.9447 
gallons fer the content of the veffel. 
The bung diameter of a hogfhead being 25 inches, 


‘the head diameter 22 inches, and the length 32.06 
“inches; to find the quantity of ale-gallons contained in 
“it ?—Seck 25, the bung diameter, on the line of inches; 


and right agatnft it on the gauge-line you will find 
1.745: take one-third of it, which is .¢80, and fet it 
down twice: feek’22 inches in the head diameter, and 
againft it-you will find on the gauge-line 1.3563 one- 


<third of which added to twice .580, gives 1 6096; 


which multiplied by the length 32.06, the product 
will be 51.603776, the content in ale-gallons. Note, 


thie operation fuppofes, that the aforefaid hogfhead is 
-in the figure of the middle fruftum of a {pheroid. 


The ufe of the lines on the two other faces of the 
rod is:very eafy ; you need only put it downright in- 
to the bung-hole (if the veffel you defire to know the 
quantity of ale-gallons contained therein be lying) to 
the. oppofite ftaves; and then whe the furface of 


‘the liquor cuts any one of the lines appropriated to 


that veffel, will be the number of gallons contained in 
‘that veffel. 

GAUL, thename given bythe Romans tothe country 
that now forms the kingdom of France.—The original 
inhabitants were defcendedfromthe Celtesor Gomerians, 
by whom the greateft part of Europe was peopled ; the 
name of Galli or Gauls, being probably given them long 
rafter their fettlement in that country. See Gatuia. 

The ancient hiftory of the Gauls is entirely wrap- 
ped up in obfcurity and darknefs ; all we know con- 
cerning them fora long time is, that they multiplied 
fo faft, that, their country being unable to contain 
them, they poured forth in vat multitudes into other 
countries, which they generally fubdued, and fettled 
themfelves in. It often happened, however, that thefe 
colonies were fo molefted by their neighbours, that 
they were obliged to fend for afliftance to their native 
country. - This was always very eafily obtained. The 
Gauls were, upon every occafion, ready to fend forth 
great numbers of new adventurers; and as thefe {pread 
defolation wherever they came, the very name of 
Gauls proved terrible to moft of the neighbouring na- 


bs of tions. —The earlieft excurfion of thefe people, of which 
Gaulifh we have any diftinct account, was into Italy, under a 
urfions famed leader, named Bellovefus, about 622 years be- 
bkcaly. fore Chrift; He croffed the Rhone and the Alps, till 


then unattempted ; defeated the Hetrurians; and fei- 
zed upon that part of their country, fince known by 
the names of Lombardy and -Piedmont.—The fecond 
grand expedition was made by the.Ccenomani, a people 
dwelling between the rivers Seine and Loire, under a 
general named Eiitonis. They fettled in thofe parts of 
Italy now known by the names of Brefciano, Cremo- 
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nefe, Mantuan, Carniola, and Venetian.—In a third Gaul. 


excurfion, two other Gaulifh nations fettled on both 
fides of the river Po; and in a fourth, the Boii and 
Lingones fettled in the country between Ravenna and 
Bologna. The time of thefe three laft expeditions is 
‘uncertain. 

The fifth expedition of the Gauls was more remark- 
able than any of the former, and happened about 200 
years after that of Bellovefus. The Senones, fettled 
between Paris and Meux, were invited into Italy by an 
Hetrurian lord, and fettled themfelves in Umbria. 
Brennus their king laid fiege to Clufium, a city in al- 
liance with Rome; and this produced a war with the 
Romans, in which the latter wére at firft defeated, and 
their city taken and burnt; but at length the whole 
army was cut off by Camillus, infomuch that not a 
fingle perfon efcaped. 

Some other expeditions the Gauls undertook againft 
the Romans: in which, though they always proved un- 
fuccefsful, by reafon of their want of military difci- 
pline ; yet their fiercenefs and courage made them fo 
formidable to the republic, that, on the firft news of 
their march, extraordinary levies of troops were made, 
facrifices and public fupplications offered to the gods, 
and the law which granted an immunity from military 
fervice to priefts and old men, was, for the time, abo- 
lifhed. 

Againft the Greeks, the expeditions of the Gauls 
were very little more fuccefsful than againft the Ro- 
mans. ‘The firft of thefe we hear of was about 279 
years before Chrift, in the year after Pyrrhus had in- 
vaded Italy. At this time, the Gauls finding them- 
felves greatly overftocked at home, fent out three great 
colonies to conquer new countries for themfelves. One 
of thefe armies was commanded by Brenaus, another 
by Cerethrius, and the third by Belgivs. The firft en- 
tered Pannonia or Hungary; the fecond Thrace’; 
and the third marched into Illyricum and Macedonia. 
Here Belgius at firft met with great fuccefs ; and en- 
riched himfelf by plunder to fuch a degree, that Bren- 
nus envying him, refolved to enter the fame countries, 
in order to fhare the fpoil. In a fhort time, however, 
Belgius met with fuch a total defeat, that his army 
was almoft entirely deftroyed; upon which Brennus 
haftened to, the fame place. His army at firft confift- 
ed of 150,000 foot and 15,000 horfe: but two of his 
principal officers revolted, and carried off 20,000 men, 
with whom they marched into Thrace ; where, having 
joined Cerethrius, they feized on Byzantium and the 
weftern coaft of Propontis, making the adjacent parts 
tributary to them.—To retrieve this lofs, Brennus fent 
for frefh fupphes from Gaul; and having increafed his 
army to 150,000 foot, and upwards of 60,000 horfe, 
he entered Macedonia, defeated the general who op- 
pofed him, and ravaged the whole country. He next 
marched towards the ftraits of Thermopyle, with a 
defign to. invade Greece; but was ftopped by the 
forces fent to defend that pafs againft him. He paf- 


‘fed the mountains, however, as’“Xerxes had formerly 


done; upon which the guards retired, to avoid being 
furrounded. Brennus then, having ordered Acicho- 
rius, the next to him in command, “to follow at a di- 
ftance with part of his army, marched with the bulk 
of the forces to Delphi, in order to plunder the rich 
temple there. This enterprife proved exceedingly un- 


fortunate: a great number of his men were deftroyed 
4F by 
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by a dreadful florm of hail, thunder, and lightning ; 
another part of his army was deftroyed by an‘earth- 


Mifecable quake ; and the remainder, fome how or other, ima- 
ire of their i0ing themfelves attacked by the enemy, fought. a- 


gain{t each other the whole night, fo that in the morn- 
ing fearce one half of them remained. ‘The Greek 
forces then poured in upon them from all parts ; and 
that in fuch numbers, that though Acichorius came 
up in due time with his forces, Brennus found himfelf 
unable to make head againft the Greeks, and was de- 
feated with great flaughter. He himfelf was def- 
perately wounded; and fo difheartened by his mif- 
fortune, that, having aflembled all his chiefs, he advifed 
thenrto kill all the wounded and difabled, and to make 
the beft retreat they could ; after which he put an end 
to hisown life. On this occafion, it is faid that 20,000 


of thefe unhappy people were executed by their own. 


countrymem. Acichorius then fet out with the. re- 
mainder for Gaul; but by being obliged to march 
through the country of their enemies, the calamities 
they met with by the way were fo grievous, that not 
one of them reached their own country. A juft judge- 
ment, fay the Greek and Roman authors, for their fa- 
crilegious intentions again{ft Delphi. 

The Romans having often felt the effe€ts of the 
Gaulifh ferocity and courage, thought proper at laft, 
in order to humble them, to invade their country. 
Their fir fuccefsful attempt was about 118 years before 
Chrift, under the command. of Quintus Marcius, fur- 
named Rex. He opened a,way betwixt the Alps and 
the Pyrenees, which laid the foundation for conquer- 
ing the whole country. ‘This was.a work of immenfe 
labour of itfelf, and rendered ftill more difficult by the 
oppofition of the Gauls, efpecially thofe called the 
Stzni, who lived at the foot of the Alps. 'Thefe peo- 
pie finding themfelves overpowered by the confular, ar- 
my, fet fire to.their houfes, killed their wives and chil- 
dren, and: then threw themfelves.into the flames. Af- 
ter this Marcius built the city of Narbonne, which be- 
came the capital of a province. His fucceffor Scaurus 
alfo conquered fome Gaulifh nations ; and in.order to 
facilitate the fending troops from Italy. into that coun-. 
try, he made feveral excellent roads. between. them, 
which before were almoft impaflable. Thefe fucceffes 
gave tife to the invafion,of the Cimbri and Teutones ; 
an account of whofe unfortunate expedition is given un- 
der the articles CimBri, Rome, Turtrones, &c. 

From this time, the Gauls ceafed to. be formidable 
to the Romans, and even feem. to-have been for fome 
time on. good terms with them. At lait, however, 
the Helvetii kindled a war with the. republic, which 
brought_Czfar over the Alps, and ended in the-total 
fubjeGtion of the country. Orgetorix was. the. firft 
caufe of. it 3; who had engaged a. vaft number. of his 
countrymen.to hurn their towns and villages, and to 
go in fearch of new conquefts.’ Julius Cefar, to whofe 


Jot .the whole. country of. Gaul.had fallen, made fuch © 


-hafte to come and fupprefs them, that he. was got to 
the Rhone in eight days; broke down the bridge of 
Geneva, and, in a few days. more, finifhed the. famed 
wall between that city and mount Jura, now St Claude, 
which.extended feventeen miles in. length, was.fixteen 
feet high, fortified with towers and caftles at proper 
diftances, and a ditch that ran the whole length of 
it. 1f bis own account of it may, be relied upon, he 
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did not fet out till the beginning of April; and yet 
this huge work was finifhed by the ides or 13th of. the 
month: fo that, fubtracting the eight days he was a- 
coming, it muft have been all done in about five days: 
a prodigious work, confidering he had but one legion 
there, or even tltough the whole country had given 
him affiflance. Whilf this was doing, and the rein- 
forcements he wanted were coming, he amufed the 
Helvetii, who had fent to demand a paflage through 
the country of the Allobroges, till he had got his re- 
inforcements; and then flatly refufed it to them; 
whereupon a dreadful battle enfued ; in which they loft 
one hundred and thirty. thoufand men, in fpite of all 
their valour; befides a number of prifoners, among 
whom was the wife and daughter of Orgetorix, the 
leader of this unfortunate expedition. ‘The reft fub- 
mitted, and begged they might be permitted to go. 
and fettle among the Aidui, from whom they original. 
ly {fprung ; and, at the requeft of thefe Jaft, were pers 
mitted to go. 

The Gauls. were conftantly ina ftate of variance with 
one another; and Cefer, who. knew how to make the 
moft. of thefe inteftine broils, foon became the protec- 
tor of the opprefled, a terror to the oppreffor, and the 
umpire of all their contentions. Among thofe who 
applied to him for help, were his allies the /Edui; a- 
gain{t whom Arioviflus, king of the Germans, joined 
with the Averni, who inhabited the banks of the Loire, 
had taken the country of the Sequani from them, and 
obliged. them to, fend hoftages to him. Cefar forth- 
with fent to demand the reflitution of both, and; in an 
interview which ic {oon after obtained of that haughty 
and treacherous prince, was like to have fallen a facri- 
fice to his perfidy ; upon. which he bent his. whole 
power againft him, forced him out of his flrong in-! 
trenchments, and:gave him atotal overthrow. Avio- 
viltus efcaped, with difficulty, over the Rhine; but his: 
two wives, and a. daughter, with a great number of 
Germans of, diftinétion, fell into the conqueror’s hand. 
Cefar, after this fignal victory, put his army into win- 
ter-quarters, whilft he went over the Alps to make the 
neceflary preparations for the next campaign. 


the Romans as their common enemy. 
enus, who had been left. in. Gaul, fent Cefar notice ; 
upon which he immediately left’ Rome,. and made 
fuch difpatch, that he arrived upon their confines in a- 
bout fifteen days. On his arrival, the Rhemi fubmit- 
ted to him; but-the reft, appointing Galba,. king: of 
the Sueffones, general of all their. forces, which. a- 
mounted to. one hundred and fifty. thoufand’ men,. 
marched direGtly againfihim. Czfar, who had feized 
on.the bridge of the Axona, now Aifne, led his light 
horfe and. infantry over it ; and whilft the others were 


; : : 74 
encumbered in crofling that river, made fuch a terrible The Gau 
flaughter of them, that the river was filled-with their defeated 


dead, infomuch that their. bodies ferved fora bridge to iets 


thofe who efcaped. This new vitory flruck. fuch ter- 
ror into the reft, that they difperfed themfelves; im-. 
mediately after which, the Sueffones,. Bellovaci, Am- 
biones, and fome others, fubmitted to him.. The Ner-. 
vii, indeed, joined with the Atrebates and Veromun- 
dui againft-them; and having firft fecured their wives: 
and children, made. a: vigorous refiftance. for fome times: 

but: 


: 6q 
: : ; By this A genera 
time all the Belge in.general, were fo terrified at hisconfede a 
fuccefs, that they entered: into a confederacy againftagaint | 


Of this, Labi.'m™- 
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but were at length defeated, and the greateft part of 
them flain. The reft, with their wives and old men, 
furrendered themfelves, and were allowed to live in their 
own cities and towns as formerly. ‘lhe Aduatici were 
next fubdued ; and, for their treachery to the conquer- 
or, were fold for flaves, to the number of fifty thou- 
fand. Young Craffus, the fon of the triumvir, fub- 
dued likewife feven other nations, and took poffeffion 
of their cities; which not only completed the conqueit 
of the Belz, but brought feveral nations from beyond 
the Rhine to fubmit to the conqueror. ‘The Venet', 
or ancient inhabitants of Vannes in Brittany, who had 
been likewife obliged to fend hoftages to the conquer- 
cr, were, in the mean time, making great preparations 
by fea and land to recover their liberty. Czafar, then 
in Illyricum, was forced to equip a fleet on the Loire ; 
and having given the command of it to Brutus, went 
and defeated them by land, as Brutus did by fea; and 
having put their chief men to death, fold the reft for 
flaves. ‘The Unelli, with Veridorix their chief, toge- 
ther with the Lexovii and Aulercii, were about the 


fame time fubdued by Sabinus, and the Aquitani by. 


Craffus, with the lofs of thirty thoufand men. There 
remained nothing but the countries of the Morini and 
Menapii to be conquered of all Gaul. Czfar marched 
himfelf againft them: but he found them fo well in- 
trenched in their inacceffible fortreffes, that he con- 
tented himfelf with burning and ravaging their coun- 
try ; and having put his troops into winter-quarters, 
again paffed over the Alps, to have a more watchful eye 
on fome of his rivals there. He was, however, foon 
after obliged to come to defend his Gaulifh conquefts 
againft fome nations of the Germans, who were coming 
to fettle there, to the number of four hundred thoufand. 
Thefe he totally defeated, and then refolved to carry 
his conquering arms into Germany: but for an ac- 
count of his exploits there, fee the article Germany. 
Upon his return into Gaul, he found it labouring 
under a great famine, which had caufed a kind of uni- 
verfal revolt. Cotta and Sabinus, who were left in 
the country of the Eburones, now Liege, were betray- 
ed into an ambufh by Ambiorix, one of the Gaulifh 
chiefs, and had moft of their men cut off. The Adu- 
atici had fallen upon Q. Cicere, who was left there 
with one legion, and had. reduced him to great ftraits : 
at the fame time Labienus, with his legion, was at- 
tacked by Indutiomarus, at the head of the Rheni 
and Senones; but had better luck than the reft, and, 
by one bold fally upon them, put them to flight, and 
killed their general. Czfar acquired no {mall credit by 
quelling all thefe revolts; but each viGtory loft the lives of 
fo many of his troops, that he was forced to have recourfe 
to Pompey fora frefh fupply, who readily granted him 
two of his own legions to fecure his Gaulith conquetts. 
But it was not long before the Gauls, ever reftlefs 
under a foreign yoke, raifed up a new revolt, and o- 
bliged him to return thither. His fear left Pompey 
fhould gain the affeGtions of the Roman people, had 
obliged him to ftrip the Gauls of their gold and filver, 
to bribe them over to his intereft; and this gave no 
{mall handle to thofe frequent revolts which happened 
during his abfence. He quickly, however, reduced 
the Nervii, A@uatici, Menapii, and T'reviri; the laft 
of whom had raifed the revolt, under the command of 
Ambiorix: but he found the flame fpréad much 
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farther, even to the greateft part of the Gauls, who 
had chofen Vercingetorix their generalifiimo. Cefar 


was forced to leave Infubria, whither he had retired _ 


to watch the motions of Pompey, and,.in the midtt 
of winter and {now, to repafs the Alps into the pro- 
vince of Narbonne. Here he gathered his fcattered 
troops with all poffible fpeed; and, in fpite of the hard 
weather, befiged and took Noviodunum, now Noy- 
ons; and defeated Vercingetorix, who was come to 
the relief of that place. He next took the city of 
Avaricum, now Bourges, one of the ftrongeft in Gaul, 
and which had a garrifon of forty thoufand men; of 
whom he made fuch a dreadful flaughter, that hardly 
eight hundred efeaped. Whillt he was befieging Ger- 
govia, the capital of the Arverni, he was informed 
that the Nitiobriges, or Agenois, were in arms; and 
that the /Edui were fending to Vercingetorix ten thou- 
fand men, which they, were to have fent to reinforce 
Czfar. Upon this news, he left Fabius to carry on 
the fiege, and marched againft the /Edui. ‘Thefe, 
upon his approach, fubmitted, in appearance, and 
were pardoned; but foon after that whole nation rofe 
up in arms, and murdered all the Italian troops in their 
capital. Czfar, at this, was in great ftraits what 
meafures to take; but refolved at length to raife the 
fiege of Gergovia, and at once attack the enemy’s 
camp, which he did with fome fuccefs; but when he 
thought to have gone to Noviodunum, or Noyons, 
where his baggage, military cheft, &c. were left, he 
heard that the Adui had carried it off, and burnt the 
place. Labienus, juftly thinking that Czfar would 
want his aflitance in the condition he now was, went 
to join him, and in his way defeated a Gaulifh gene- 
ral named Camulogeno, who came to oppofe his march : 
but this did not hinder the revolt from fpreading itfelf 
all over Celtic Gaul, whither Vercingetorix had fent 
for frefh fupplies, and, in the mean time, attacked Cx- 
far ; but was defeated, and forced to retire to Alefia, 
a ftrong place, now Alife in Burgundy, as is fuppo- 
fed. Hither Czfar haftened, and befieged him; and, 
having drawn a double circumvallation, with a defign 
to ftarve him in it, as he was likely to have done, up- 
on that account refufed all offers of a furrender from 
him. At length, the long-expected reinforcement 
came, confifting of 165,000 men, under four gene- 
rals: thefe made feveral fruitlefs attacks on Cefar’s 


Gaul, 
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trenches; but were defeated in three feveral battles, They are 
which at length obliged Vercingetorix to furrender at #84” fub- 


difcretion. Czefar ufed all his prifoners with great fe- 
verity, except the /Edui and Arverni, by whofe méans 
he hoped to gain their nations, which were the moft 
potent of Celtic Gaul: nor was he difappointed; for 
both of them fubmitted to him, and the former re- 
ceived him into the capital, where he fpent the winter, 
after he put his army into winter.quartérs. This 
campaign, as it proved one of the hardeft he ever had, 
fo he gained more glory by it than any Roman gene- 
ral had done before: yet could not at all by this pro- 
cure from the fervile fenate, now wholly dedicated tod 
his rival, a prolongation of his proconfulfhip ; upon 
which he is reported to have laid his hand upon his 
fword, and faid, that that fhould do it. 
He was as good as his word; and the Gauls, upon 
their former ill fuccefs, refolving to have as many fe- 
parate armies as provinces, in order to embarrafs him 
Re 2 the 
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Gaul. the more, Cafars and his generals Liabienus and Fa- 
oo =" bius, were forced to fight them one after another ; 
which they did, however, with fuch fuccefs, that, 
notwithflanding the hardnefs of the feafon, they fub- 
died the Bituriges, Carnuti, Rhemi, and Bellovaci, 
with their general Correus, by which he at once quiet- 
ed all the Belgic provinces bordering on Celtic Gaul. 
The next who followed were the Treviri, the Eburo- 
nes, and the Andes, under their general Dunmarus. 
‘The lait place which held out againft him was Uxel- 
lodunum ; which was defended by the two latt acting 
generals of the Gauls. Drapes, the Senonian, and 
Luterius the Cadurcean. The place being ftrong, 
and well garrifoned, Cefar was obliged to march thi- 
ther, from the fartheit part of Belgic Gaul; and foon 
after reduced it, for want of water. Here again he 
caufed the right-hands of all that were fit to bear 
W arms to be cut off, to deter the reft from revolting a- 
Gaul redu- fréfh. Thus was the conqueft of Gaul finifhed from 
cedto2 the Alps and Pyrenees to the. Rhine, all which vatt 

Roman pro- BES 
Beas tract was now reduced to a Roman province under the 
government of a pretor: During his feveral expedi- 
tions into Gaul, Cefar is faid to have taken 800 cities; 
to have fubdued 300 different nations ; and to have de- 
feated, in feveral battles, three millions. of men, of 
whom one million were killed, and another taken pri- 
foners.— he hiltory of the country, from the time of 
its conqueit-by the Romans to the prefent, is given 

+14 under the articles Rome and France. 

Character, The Gauls anciently were divided into a great num- 
&c. of the ber of different nations, which tere continually at war 
ancient with one another, and at variance among themfelves. 
8 hee) Cefar tells us, that not only all their cities, cantons, 
and diftricts,, but even almoft all families, were divided 


and torn by factions ; and thus undoubtedly facilitated 


the conqueft of the whole. ‘The general character 
of all thefe people was an exceflive ferocity and love of 
liberty. This laft. they carried to fuch an extreme, 
that either on the appearance of fervitude, or incapa- 
city of action through old age, wounds, or chronic 
difeafes, they put an end to their own lives, or pre- 
vailed upon their friends to kill them. In cities, when 
they found themfelves fo ftraitly befieged that they 
could hold out no longer, inftead of thinking how to 
obtain honourable terms of capitulation, their chief 
care very often was.to put their wives and children to 
death, and then to kill one another, to avoid being 
led into flavery. Their. exceffive love of liberty and 
contempt of death, according to Strabo, very much. 
facilitated their conqueft by Cefar; for pouring their 
numerous forces upon fuch an experienced enemy as 
Cefar, their want of conduct very foon proved the ruin. 
of the whole. 

The chief diverfion of the Gauls was hunting ; and. 
indeed, confidering the-vaft forefts with which their 
country abounded, and the multitude of wild beatts. 
which lodged in them, they were under an abfolute. 
neceffity. to hunt and deftroy them, to prevent the 
country from. being rendered totally uninhabitable. 


Befides this, however, they had alfo their hippodromes,. 


horfe and chariot races, tilts and tournaments; at-all 
of which the bards aflifted with their poems, fongs,. 
and mufical inftruments.—For an account of their re- 
ligicn, fee the article Druin. 


The Gauls were exceflively fond. of feafling, in. 
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which they were very profule ; as, like all other nor+ Gaulanitis 
thern nations, they were great lovers of good eating Y 
and drinking. ‘Their chief liquors were beer and cea 
wine. Their tables were very low. They eat but little 
bread, which was baked flat and hard, and eafily bro- 

ken in pieces: but devoured a great deal of fleth, 
boiled, roalted, or broiled ; and this they did in a very 
flovenly manner, holding the piece in their hands, 

aud tearing it with their teeth. What they could not 

part by this way, they cut with a little knife which 
hung at their girdle. When the company was nume- 
rous, the Coryphee, or chief of the fealt, who was 
either one of the richeft, or nobleit, or bravelt, fat ia 

the middle, with the mafter of the houfe by his fide ; 

the reft took their places next according to their rank, 
having their fervants holding their fhields behind them. 
Thefe feahsfeldom ended. without: bloodthed;, butif 

by chance the feaft proved a peaceable one, it was ge- 
nerally accompanied not only with mufic and fongs, but 
likewife with dances, in which the dancers were armed 
cap-a-pee, and beat time with their {words upon their 
fhields. On certain feltivals they were wont to drefs 
themfelves in the {kins of beafts, and in that attire ac- 
company the proccflions in honour of their deities or 
heroes. Others drefled themfelves in malquerade ha- 

bits, fome of them very indecent, and pliyed feveral 
antic and immodett tricks. ‘This lait euftom continued 

long after their converfion to Chriftianity, 

GAULANITIS, orGautonitis,(Jofephus); (anc. - 
geog. ) according to the different manner of writing the. 
capital, Golan or Gaulon; the extreme part of Ba- 
fhan to the fouth, and bordering on the tribe of Gad. 
It was divided into the Superior, which to the eatt ex-. 
tended to Arabia; and into the Inferior, which lay on 
the lake of Genefareth, (Jofephus). 

GAULON, or Govan, the capital of the Gaulanitis 
Superior; a Levitical city and place of refuge, (Mofes,. 
Jofhua). 

GAULOS, (ane: geog.) a fmall iffand of Sicily, .. 
in the African fea, adjoining to Melite or Malta; 
with commodious. harbours; a colony of Phesnicians,. , 
with a ecognominal town, Gaulonitae, the people, 
(Infeription). Now called Gozo, five. miles to the welt -: 
of Malta. 

GAULTHERIAs in botany: A. genus. of the 
monogynia order, belonging to. the decandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the - 
18th order, Bicornes, The exterior calyx .is diphyl-.. 
lous, ‘the interior quinquefid ; the corolla ovate; the< 
nectarium confifts of ten fubulated points. The cap-. 
fule is quinquelocular, covered with.the. interior .calyx, . 
formed in the fhape of a berry, 

GAUNT-setuiep,. in the manege, is. faid of a 
horfe whofe belly fhrinks up towards his flanks, . 

GAUNTLET. Sce Ganrvier. 

GAUNTLOPE, . pronounced Gauntlet, a. military: 
punifhment for felony, or fome. other heinous offence. 

In veffels of war, it is executed in the following man-. 
ner. ‘Lhe whole fhip’s crew is.difpofed in.two. rows, . 
ftanding face to, face on both. fides of the deck, fo as 
to form a line whereby to go forward on one fide, and. 
return aff cn.the other; each perfon being: furnifhed 
with a {mall twifted cord, called a dnittle, having two-. 
or three knots upon it.. The delinquent is then ftripped, 
naked above the wailt, and. ordered to .pafs. forward 
between 


Gavies 
i 
Gaufe, 
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between the two rows of men, and aft on the other 
fide, a certain number of times, rarely exceeding three; 
during which every perfon gives hima {tripe as he runs 
along. In his paflage through this painful ordeal, he 
is fometimes tripped up, and very feverely handled 
while incapable of proceeding. This punifhment, which 
is called running the gauntlet, is {eldom inflicted, except 


for fuch crimes as will naturally excite a general antipa- 


thy among the fea-men; as, on fome occafions, the cal- 
prit would pafs without recciving a fingle blow, parti- 
cularly in cafes of mutiny and fedition, to the pumih- 
ment of which our failors feem to have a conttitutional 
averfion. 

Ia the land-fervice, when a foldier is fentenced to 
run the gauatlope, the regiment is drawn out in two 
ranks facing each other; each foldier, having afwitch 
in his hand, lafhes the criminal as he runs along naked 
from the waiit tipwards. While he runs, the drums 
beat at each end of-the ranks. Sometimes he runs 
three, five, or feven: times, according to the nature of 
the offence.. The major is on horfeback, and takes 
eare that each foldier does his duty. 

GAVIES, or Gaurs. See Gasres. 

GAVOTTA, or Gavorre, is a kind of dance, the 
air of which has two brifk and lively {trains in common 
time, each of which ftrains is twice played over. ‘The 
firtt has ufually four or eight-bars; and the fecond con- 
tains eight, twelve, or more. The firft begins with a 
minim, or two crotchets, or notes of equal value, and 
the hand rifing; and ends with the fall of the hand 
upon the dominant or mediant of the mode, but never 
upon the final, unlefs it be a rondeau : and the laft be- 
gins with the rife of the hand, and ends with the fall 
upon the final of the mode. 

Tempi di Gavotta, is when only the time or move- 
ment of a gavotte is imitated, without any regard to 
the meafure or number of bars or ftrains.—Little airs 
are often found in fonatas, which have this phrafe to 
regulate their motions. 


GAURA, in botany: A genus of the monogynia 


order, belonging to the oCtandria clafs of plants; and. 
in the natural method ranking under the 17th order,.. 


Calycanthema. The calyx is quadrifid. and tubular ; 
the corolla pentapetalous, with the petals. rifing up-. 
wards. 
drangular. 

GAUSE, or Gawse, .in commerce; a: very. thin, 
flight, tranfparent kind of ftuff, woven fometimes of 
filk, and fometimes only.of thread.—To warp the 
filk for making of gaufe, they ufe a peculiar kind of 
mill, upon which the filk is -wound : this- mill is a 
wooden machine about fix. feet high, -having. an axis. 
perpendicularly placed in the middle thereof, with fix 
large wings, on which the filk is wound from off the 
bobbins by. the axis turning: round. When all the 
filk is onthe mill, they ufe another inftrument to wind 
it.off again on two beams: this done, the filk is pafs- 
ed through as many little beads as there are threads of 
filk ; and thus:rolled on another. beam. to fupply the 
loom. 

The gaufe-loom is much like that. of the common 
weavers, though it has feveral appendages peculiar 
thereto. See Loom. 

There are figured gaufes ; fome with Rowers of gold 
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GAY 
and filver, on a filk ground: thefe laft are chiefly 
brought fron China. 

GAY (John), a celebrated Englith poet, defcend- 
ed from an ancient family in Devonfhire, was born at 
Exeter, and received his education at the free fchool 
of Buarnftaple in that county, under the care of Mr 


William Rayner.—He was bred a mercer in’ the’ 


Strand; but having a fmall fortune, independent. of 
bufinefs, and confidering the attendance on a fhop as 
a degradation of thofe talents which he found himfelf 
pofleffed of, he quitted that occupation, and applied 
himfelf to other views, and to the indulgence of his 
inclination for the muies. 
tary, or rather domeftic fteward, to the -duchefs of 
Monmouth, in which flation he continued till the be- 
ginning of the year 1714.3 at. which time he accompa- 
nied the earl of Clarendon to Hanover, whither that 
nobleman was difpatched by Quzen Anne. Iw the lat- 
ter end of the fame year, in confequence of the queen’s 
death, he returned to England, where he lived in the 
higheft eftimation and intimacy of friendfhip with 
many perfons of the firft diftinGtion both in rank and 
abilities. —He was even particularly taken notice ofby 
Queen Caroline, ther princefs of Wales, to whom he 
had the honour of reading in manulcript his tragedy of 
the Captives ; and in 1726 dedicated his Fadles, by 
permiflion, to the duke.of Cumberland.—From this 
countenance fhown to him, and numberlefs promifes 
made him of prefzrment,. it was reafonable to fuppefe, 
that he would have been genteelly provided for in fome 
office fuitable to his inclination and abilities. . Inftead 
of which, in 1727, he was offered the place of gentle- 
man-ufher to one of the youngeft princefles ;. an office 
which, as he looked on it as. rather an indignity to a 
man whofe talents might have been fo much better em- 
ployed, he thought proper to refufe; and fome pretty, 
warm remonttrances were made on the occafion by his 
fincere friends and zealous patrons the duke and du- 
chefs.of Queenfberry, which. terminated in thofe two 


‘noble perfonages withdrawing from court in difguft. 


Mr:Gay’s dependencies on the promifes of the great, 
and the difappointments he met-with, he-has figu- 
ratively defcribed in his fable of the Hare with many 
friends. However, the very extraordinary fuccefs he 
met with from public encouragement made an ample 
amends, both with refpect to fatisfation and emolu- 
ment, for thofe private: difappointments.—For, in the 
feafon of 1727-8, appeared his Beggar's Opera ; the 
vat fuccefs of which was not-only unprecedented, but 
almoft incredible. —It had an uninterrapted run in 
London of 63 nights in the firft feafon, and-was re- 
newed in the enfuing one:with equal approbation. It 
{pread into all the great towns of England ; was play- 
ed. in many places to the-3oth and-4cth time, and at 
Bath and Briftol 50; made its progrefs into Wales, 


Scotland, and Ireland,-in which laft place it was acted 


for 24.fucceffive. nights ; and laft of allit was performed 
at Minorca: . Nor was the fame-of it confined to the 
reading .and reprefentation: alone, for. the -card-table 
and drawing-room fhared: with the theatre and~clofet 
in this refpect ; the ladies carried about the favourite 


-fongs of it engraven upon their fan: mounts, and-foreens 


and other pieces of furniture were decorated with the 
fame... In fhort, the fatire of this piece. was fo ftri- 


In 1712 we find him fecre- - 


king, <x 


Gay. 
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king, fo apparent, and fo perfe@tly adapted to the tafte 


_ of all degrees of people, that it overthrew the Italian 


opera, that Dagon of the nobility and gentry, which 
had fo long feduced them to idolatry, and which 
Dennis, by the labours and outcries of a whole life, 
and many other writers by the force of reafon and re- 
fle€tion, had in vain endeavoured to drive from the 
throne of public tafte. The profits of this piece was 
fo very great, both to the author and Mr Rich the 
manager, that it gave rife to a quibble, which became 
frequent in the mouths of many, viz. That it had made 
Rich gay, and Gay rich ; and it has been afferted, that 
the author’s own advantages from it were not lefs 
than 20001. In confequence of this fuccefs, Mr 
‘Gay was induced to write a fecond part to it, which he 
intitled Polly. But the difguft fubfilling between him 
and the court, together with the mifreprefentations 
made of him as having been the author of fome dif- 
affected bels and feditious pamphlets, occafioned a 
prohibition and fuppreffion of it to be fent from the 
lord chamberlain, at the very time when every thing 
was in readinefs for the renearfal of it. A very con- 
fiderable fum, however, accrued to him from the pub- 
lication of it afterwards in quarto.—Mr Gay wrote 
feveral other pieces in the dramatic way, and many 
very valuable ones in verfe. Among the latter, his 
Trivia, or the Art of walking the ftreets of London, tho? 
his firft poetical attempt, is far from being the leaft 
confiderable, and is what recommended him to the 
efteem and friendfhip of Mr Pope: but as, among 
his dramatic works, his Beggar's Opera did at firft, and 
perhaps ever will, ftand as an unrivalled mafter-piece, 
fo, among his poetical works, his Fables hold the fame 
rank of eftimation, the latter having been almoft as u- 
niverfally read as the former was reprefented, and both 
equally admired. Mr Gay’s difpofition was fweet and 
affable, his temper generous, and this converfation a- 
greeable and entertaining. But he had one foible, too 
frequently incident to men of great literary abilities, 
and which fubjected him at times to inconveniences 
which otherwife he needed not to have experienced, 
viz. an excefs of indolence, without any knowledge of 
economy. So that, though his emoluments were, at 
fome periods of his life, very confiderable, he was at 
others greatly ftraitened in his circumftances; nor 
could he prevail on himfelf to follow the advice of his 
friend Dean Swift, whom we find in many of his let- 
ters endeavouring to perfuade him to the purchafing 
of an annuity, as a referve for the exigencies that 
might attend on old age.—Mr Gay chofe rather to 
throw himfelf on patronage, than fecure to himfelf 
an independent competency by the means pointed out 
to him; fo that, after having undergone many vi- 
ciffitudes of fortune, and being for fome time chiefly 
Supported by the liberality of the duke and duchefs 
of Queenfberry, he died at their houfe in Burlington- 
gardens, in December 1732. He was interred in 
Weftminfter-abbey, and a monument erected to his 
memory, at the expence of his aforementioned noble 
benefactors, with an infertption expreflive of their re- 
gards and his own deferts, and an epitaph in verfe by 
Mr Pope. 

GAZA (Theodore), a famous Greek in the 15th 
century, was born in 1398. His fcountry being in- 
vaded by the Turks, he retired into Italy ; where ‘he 
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at firft fupported himfelf by tranferibing ancient au- 
thors, an employment the learned had frequent re- 
courfe to before the invention of printing. His un- 
common parts and learning foon recommended him to 
public notice; and particularly to cardinal Beffarion, 
who procured him a benefice in Calabria. He was 
one of thofe to whom the revival of polite literature 
in Italy was principally owing. He tranflated from 
the Greek into Latin, Ariftotle’s Hiftory of Animals, 
Theophraftus on Plants, and Hippocrates’s Apho- 
rifmis ; and put into Greek, Scipio’s Dream, and Ci- 
cero’s Treatife on Old Age. He'wrote feveral other 
works in Greek and Latin; and died at Rome in 
1475. 

GAZA, (anc. geog.), a principal city and one of 
the five fatrapies of the Philiftines. It was fituated a- 
bout 100 ftadia from the Mediterranean, on an artifi- 
cial mount, and ftrongly walled round. It was de- 
ftroyed by Alexander the Great, and afterwards by 
Antiochus. In the time of the Maccabees it was a 
itrong and flourifhing city ; but was deftroyed a third 
time by Alexander Janneus. At prefent it has a mi- 
ferable appearance. ‘Lhe buildings are mean, both as 
to the form and matter. Some remains of its ancient 
grandeur appear in the handfome pillars of Parian 
marble which fupport fome of the roofs; while others 
are difpofed of here and there, in different parts of al- 
moft every beggarly cottage. On the top of the hill, 
at the north-ealt corner of the town, are the ruins of 
large arches funk low into the earth, and other foun- 
dations of a ftately building, from whence fome of 
the bafhaws have carried off marble pillars of an in- 
credible fize. The caftle is a contemptible ftru€ture, 
and the port is ruined. E,. Long, 34. 55. N. Lat. 

1. 28. 

i GAZE-xounp, or Ga/-hound, one that makes more 
ufe of his fight than of his nofe. Such dogs are much 
ufed in the north of England: they are fitter in an 
open champaign country than in bufhy and woody 
places. If at any time a well-taught gaze-hound takes 
a wrong way, he will return upon a fignal and begin 
the chace afrefh. He is alfo excellent at fpying out the 
fatteft of a herd ; and having feparated it from the 
reft, will never give over the purfuit till he has worried 
it to death. 

GAZEL, in zoology, a fpecies of Capra. 

GAZETTE, a newipaper, or printed account of 
the tranfactions of all the countries in the known world, 
in a loofe fheet or half-fheet. This name is with us 
confined to that paper of news publifhed by authority. 
The word is derived from gazetta, a Venetian coin, 
which was the ufual price of the firft newfpaper print- 
ed there, and which was afterwards given to the paper 
itfelf. . 

The firft gazette in England was publifhed at Ox- 
ford, the court being there, in a folio half-fheet, 
Nov. 7.1665. On'the removal of the court to Lon- 
don, the title was changed to the London Gazette. The 
Oxford gazette was publifhed on Tuefdays, the Lon- 
don on Saturdays: and thefe have continued to be the 
days of publication ever fince, 

GAZNA, a city of Afia, once much celebrated, 
and the capital of a very extenfive empire ; but which 
1s now either entirely ruined, or become of fo little 
confideration, that it is not taken notice ef in our 
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Gizna. hooks of geography.—This city was anciently an em- 


pory and fortrefs of Sableftan, not far from the con- 
fines of India. During the vatt and rapid conqueits 
of the Arabs, all this country had been reduced under 
their fubjeftion. On the decline of the power of the 
khalifs, however, the vat empire eftablifhed by Ma- 
homet and his fucceffors was divided into a number of 
independent principalities, molt of which were but of 
fhort duration. In the year of the Hegira 384, an- 
fwering to the 994th of the Chriftian era, the city of 
Gazna, with fome part of the adjacent country, was 
governed by Mahmud Gazni; who became a great 
conqueror, and reduced under his fubjeGtion a conii- 
derable part of India, and molt of Perfia, 

This empire continued in the family of Mahmud 
Gazni for upwards of 200 years. None of his fuc- 
ceffors, however, were poflefled: of his abilities; and 
therefore the extent of the empire, inftead of increa- 
fing, was very conliderably diminifhed foon after Mah- 
mud’s death. The Seljuks made themfelves mafters: of 
Khorafan, and could not be driven out; the greatelt 
part of the Perfian dominions alfo fell off ; and in the 
547th year of the Hegira, the race of Gazni fultans 
were entirely fet afide by one Gauri, who conquered 
Khofru Shah the reigning prince, and beftowed his 
dominions on his own nephew Gayathoddin Moham- 
med. Thefe new fultans proved greater conquerors 
than the former, andiextended their dominions farther 
than even’ Mahmud Gazni himfelf had done. ‘They did 
not, however, long enjoy the fovereignty of Gazna; for 
in 1218, Jenghiz Khan having conquered the greatett 
part of China and almoft all Tartary, began to turn 
his arms weftward’; and fet out againft the fultan of 
Gazna at the head of 700,000 men. 

To oppofe this: formidable army, Mohammed, the 
reigning fultan, could mutter only 400,000 men; and, 
in the firft-battle, 160,000 of his troops are faid to have 
perifhed. After this victory, Jenghiz Khan-advanced ; 
Mohammed not daring to rifk a fecond battle, the lofs 
of which would have been attended with the entire 
ruin of his kingdom: He therefore diftributed’ his 
army among the ttrongeft fortified towns he had in his 
dominions; all of which Jenghiz: Khan took one after 
another. The rapid progrefs of his conquefts,. in- 
deed, almoft exceeds: belief! In’1219 and rz2z0, he 
had reduced: Zarnuk, Nur, Bokhara, Otrar, Saga- 
nak, Uzkant, Alfhafh, Jund, Tonkat, Khojend, and 
Samarcand.— Mohammed, in the meantime, fled firft 
to Bokhara; but on the approach of Jenghiz Khan’s ar- 
my, quitted that place, and fled to Samarcand. When 
this laft city was -alfo in danger of being inveited, the 
fultan did not think. proper to truft himfelf' in it more 
than in-the other, though it was garrifoned by 110,000 
of his braveft troops; and thercfore fled through by- 
ways into the province of Ghilan in Perfia, where he 
took refuge in a {trong fortrefs called Effabad. But 
being alfo found out ia this retreat, he fled to an ifland 
in the Cafpian fea called bifkun 5 where he ended his 
days, leaving hisempire, fuch as it was, to his fon Ja- 
loloddin.. 

The new fultan was a man of great bravery and ex- 
perience in war; but nothing was able'to ftop the pro- 
grefs of the Moguls. [In 1220 and 1221, they made 
themfelves mafters: of all the kingdoms-of Karazim and 
horafan, committing every where fuch maflacres as 
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were never heard of before or fince that time. In the 
mean time Jaloloddin afflembled his forces with the 
utmoft diligence, and defeated two detachments of the 
Mogul army. This happened while Jenghiz Khan 
was befieging Bamiyan ; but anfwered little other pur- 
pofe, than ferving to bring upon that city the terrible 
deftruction, of which an account is given under the ar- 
ticle Bamiyan. Immediately after the reduction of 
that city, Jenghiz Khan marched towards Gazna ; 
which was very {trongly fortified, and where he expec- 
ted to have found Jaloloddin. But he had left the 
place 15 days before; and, as Jenghiz Khan’s army 
was much reduced, he might perhaps have ftood his 
ground, had it not been for an accident. He had 
been lately joined by three Turkifh commanders, each 
of whom had a body ef 1ro,coo' men under his com- 
mand. After hie victories over the Moguls, thefe 
officers demanded the greateft fhare’ of the fpoils ; 
which being refufed, they feparated themfelves from 
the fultan. He ufed his utmoft endeavours to make 
them hearken to reafon; and fent feveral meflages 
and letters to them, reprefenting the inevitable ruin 
which muft attend their feparation, as Jenghiz Khaw 
was advancing againit them with his whole army. At 
laft they were perfuaded’ to lay afide their animofi- 
ties: but it was now too late; for Jenghiz Khan, be-: 
ing informed of what paffed, detached 60,000 horfe: 
to prevent their joining the fultan’s army ;. who, find- 
ing himfelf deprived of this powerful aid, retired to- 
wards the river Indus. When he was atrived there, 
he ftopped in a place where the ftream was moll’ rapid 
and the place confined, with a’ view both to pre- 
vent his foldiers from placing any hopes of fafety in 
flight, and to hinder the whole Mogul army from at- 
tacking him at once. Ever fince his departure from 
Gazna he had been tormented with a colic: yet, at a’ 
time when he fuffered moft, hearing that the enemy’s 
vanguard was arrived at a place in the neighbourhood 
called Herder, he quitted his litter, and, mounting a 
horfe, marched with fome of his chofen foldiers in the 
night ; furprifed the Moguls in their camp ; and’ ha- 
ving cut them almoft all in pieces, without’ the lofs of 
a fingle man on his-fide, returned with a confiderable 
booty. 

Jenghiz Khan, finding by this that he had-a’ vigi- 
lant enemy to ‘deal with, proceeded with great! circum- 
fpection. When he came near the Indus, he drew out? 
his army in battalia: to Jagatay, one of his fons, he 
gave the command of the right wing; to Oktay, 
another fon; he gave the command of the left: and? 
put’ himfelf in the centre, with 6000 of his guards. 
On. the other fide, Jaloloddin prepared for battle like 
one who had no refource but in victory. He firft fent 
the boats on the Indus farther off; referving only one 
to carry over his mother, wife, and children: but un- 
luckily the boat {plit when they.were going to embark,, 
fo that they were forced to remain in the camp. The: 
fultan took-to himfelf the command of the main body 
of the army. His left wing, drawn up under fhelter 
of a mountain which hindered the whole right wing 
of the Moguls from engaging at once, was command- 
ed by his vizir ; and his right by a lord- named: Aniin: 
Malek. This lord began the fight; and forced the 
enemy’s left wing, notwithitanding the great difparity 
of numbers, to give ground. The right wing of the 
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_ | Gaens. Moguls likewife wanting room to extend itfelf, the ful- 


tan made ufe of his.teft as a body of referve, detaching 
from thence fome fquadrons to the affiftance of the 
troops who ftood in need of them. He alfo took one 
part of them with him when he went at the head of 
his main-body to charge that of Jenghiz Khan; which 
he did with fo-much refolution and vigour, that he not 
only put it in diforder, but penetrated into the place 
where Jenghiz Khan had originally taken his flation: 


» but that prince, having had.a horfe killed under him, 


was retired from thence, to give orders for all the 


* troops to enpage. 


This difadvantage had like to have loft the Moguls 


~ the battle ; for a report being immediately fpread that 


the enemy had broken through the main body, the 


“troops were fo much difcouraged, that they would cer- 


tainly have fled, had not Jenghiz Khan encouraged 


‘them by riding from: place to place in order to fhow 
» himfelf. 
--were in all but 30,000, having fought a whole day 
- with ten times their number, -were feized with fear, 


At-laft, szhowever, Jaloloddin’s men, who 


and fled. One part of them retired to the rocks which 
were on the fhore of Indus, where the enemy’s horfe 


- could net follow them; others threw themfelves into 


the river, where -many- were drowned, though fome had 
the good fortune to crofs over in fafety ; while the reft, 
furrounding their prince, continued the fight through 
defpair. The -fultan, however, confidering that he 


had fearce 7000 men left, began to think of providing 
for his own fafety : therefore, having bidden a final 
adieu to his mother, wife, and children, he mounteda 
frefh horfe, and fpurred him into the river, which he 
croffed in fafety, and even flopped in the middle of it 
to infult Jenghiz Khan, who was now arrived at the 


“bank. His family fell into the hands of the Moguls ; 


who killed all the males, and carried the women into 
captivity. 

Jaloloddin being now fecurely landed in. India, got 
up-into a tree, in order to preferve himfelf from wild 
Next day, as he walked melancholy among 
the rocks, he perceived a troop of his foldiers, with 
fome officers, three of whom proved to be his particu- 
Thefe, at the beginning of the defeat, 
had found a boat in which they had failed all night, 


“with much danger from the rocks, fhelves, and rapid 
current of the river. 


Soon after, he faw 300 horfe 
coming towards him who informed him of 4000 more 


‘that had efcaped by {wimming over the river; and 


thefe alfo foon after joined the reft. In the mean time 
an officer of his houfehold, named ‘¥amalarrazad, 
knowing that*his mafter and many of his people were 
efcaped, ventured-to lead avery large boat with arms, 


-provifions,. money, -and ftuff to -clothe the foldiers.; 
-with which he crofled the river. For this important 


fervice Jaloloddin made him fteward of his houfehold, 
and furnamed him the Chofen, or the Glory of the faith. 
For fome time after, ‘the. fultan’s affairs feemed to go 
on profperoufly : he gained fome battles in India; but 
the priaces of that country, envying his profperity, 


_con{pired againft him, and gbliged.him to repafs the 


Indus. Here he again attempted to make head againft 
the Moguls; but was at laft defeated and killed by 


them, and a final end put to the once mighty empire 
ef Gazna. 
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The metropolis was reduced by Oktay; who no 
fooner entered the country in which it was fituated, 
than he committed the moft horrid cruelties. The 
eity was well provided with all things neceffary for 
fultaining a fiege ; had a ftrong garvifon, and a brave 
and refolute governor. ‘The inhabitants, expecting 
no mercy from Jenghiz Khan, who they knew had 


-fworn their ruin, were refolved to make a defperate 


defence. ‘They made frequent fallies on the befiegers, 
feveral times overthrew their works, and broke above 
100 of their battering rams. But one night, after an 
obitinate fight, part of the city-walls fell down; and 
a great number of Moguls having filled up the ditch, 
entered the city fword-in-hand. The governor per- 
ceiving all was loft, at the head of his braveft foldiers 
rufhed into the thickeft of his enemies, where he and his 
followers were all flain. However, Gazna wasnot entire- 
ly deftroyed, nor were the people all killed; for after 
the maflacre had continued four or five hours, Oktay 
ordered it to ceafe, and taxed thofe who were left alive 
at a certain rate, in order to redeem themfelves and 
the city. It does not, however, appear that after this 
time the city of Gazna ever made any confiderable 
figure.—It was taken by the Mogulsin the year 1222. 

GEBRES. See Gasres. 

GECCO, in natural hiftory, a name given by the. 
Indians to their terrible poifon, which kills when mixed 
with the blood in ever fuch a fmall quantity. They 
fay that this gecco is a venomous froth or humour 
vomited out of the mouths of their moft poifonous fer- 
pents; which they procure in this fatal flrength, by 
hanging up the creatures by the tails, and whipping 
them to enrage them: they colle this in proper vef- 
fels as it falls ; and when they would ufe it, they either 
poifon a weapon with it, or wounding any part of 
the ficth introduce the fmalleft quantity imaginable 
into it ; and this is faid to be immediate death. 

GECKO. See Lacerra. 

GED (William), an ingenious though unfuccefsful 
artift, who was a gold{mith in Edinburgh, deferves to 
be recorded for his attempt to introduce an improve- 
ment in the art of printing. The invention, firit: 
practifed by Ged in 1735, was fimply this. From any 
types of Greek or Roman, or any other character, be. 
formed a plate for every page, or theet, of a book, 
from which he printed, inftead of ufing a type for e- 
very letter, as is done in the common way. © This was 
firft practifed, but on blocks of wood, by the Chinefe 
and Japanefe, and purfued in the firft eflays of Cofter 
the European inventor of the prefent art. “ This im- 
provement (fays James Ged the inventor’s fon) is prin- 
cipally confiderable in three moft important articles, 
viz. expence, correétnefs, beauty and uniformity.” But 
thefe improvements are controverted.. - 

In July 1729, William Ged evtered into partner- 
fhip with William Fenner, a London ftationer, who 
was to have half the profits, in confideration of his 
advancing all the money requifite. To fupply this, 
Mr John James, then an architect at Greenwich (who 
built Sir"Gregory Page’s houfe, Bloomfbury church, 
&c.) was taken into the f{cheme, and afterwards his 
brother Mr T’homas James, a letter-founder, and James 
Ged the inventor’s fon. In 1730, thefe partners ap- 


plied to the univerfity of Cambridge for printing bibles 


sand 
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Rides and common-prayer books by blocks inftead of fingle 
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types; and, in confequence, a leafe was fealed to them 
April 23d 1731. In their attempt they funk a large 
{um of money, and finifhed only two prayer-books; fo 
that it was forced to be relinquifhed, and the leafe was 
given up in 1738. Ged imputed his difappointment 
to the villany of the prefsmen and the ill treatment of 
his partners (which he fpecifies at large), particularly 
Fenner, whom John James and he were advifed to profe- 
cute, but declined it. He returned to Scotland in 1733, 
where he gave his friends a fpecimen of his perform- 
ance, by an edition of Sallutt. But being ftill un- 
fuccefsful, and having failed in obtaining redrefs from 
Fenner, who died infolvent, he was preparing again to 
fet out for London, in order to join with his fon James 
as a printer there, when he died Oétober 19. 1749: 
Thus ended his life and projet; which, ingenious as it 
{eems, is not likely to be revived, if, as Mr Mores fug- 
gefts, “it mult, had it at firft fucceeded, have foon 
funk under its own burden,” for reafons needlefs here 
to recapitulate. 
GEDDES (James), born of a refpectable family 


in Scotland in 1710, was educated for and _prac- 


tifed at the bar feveral years ; but died of a confump- _ 


tio before he arrived at the age of 40. He publitfhed 
An effay on the compofition and manner of writing of the 
ancients ; and left behind him feveral other tracts. 

GEHENNA, a fcripture term, which has given 
fome pain to the critics. It occurs in St Matthew 
V. 22. 29. 30. x. 28. xviii. 9. xxiii. 15. 33. Mark ix. 
43. 45. 47. Luke xii. 5. James 11. 6. 

The authors of the Louvain and Geneva verfions re- 
tain the word gehenna as it ftands in the Greek ; the 
like does M. Simon: the Englifh tranflators render 
it by dell and hell-fire, and fo do the tranflators of Mons 
and father Bohours. 

The word is formed from the Hebrew gehinnom, 1. e. 
“¢ valley of Hinnom.”? In that valley, which was near 
Jerufalem, there was a place named Tophet, where fome 
Jews facrificed their children to Moloch, by making 
them pafs through the fire. King Jofias, to render 
this place for ever abominable, made a cloaca or com- 
mon fewer thereof, where all the filth and carcafes in 
the city were caft. 

The Jews obferve farther, that there wasa continual 
fire kept up there, to burn and confume thofe carcafes; 
for which reafon, as they had no proper term in their 
language to fignify e//, they made ufe of that of gehenna 
or gehinnon, to denote a fire unextinguifhable. 

GELA (anc. geog.), a city of great extent on the 
fouth of Sicily, taking its name from the river Gelas, 
which wafhes it. It was built by colonifts from 
Rhodes and Crete, 45 years after the building of Sy- 
racufe, or in the third year of the 22d Olympiad, 690 
‘before Chrift ; originally called Lindi, from the colo- 
nifts of Lindus, a city of Rhodes, who fettled there 
$rft. Now Terranuova, and the river called Fiume di 
Yerranuova. The people were called Geloi, Gelen/fes, 
and Gelani. he city Gela, after having ftood 408 
years, was deftroyed by Phintias, tyrant of Agrigen- 
tum ; and the inhabitants were removed to a new city, 
‘called Phintias after his name. 

GELATINA, jetty. See Jetry. 


GELATINOUS, among the phyficians, is applied 
Vou. VII. Part H. 


of a jelly. 

GELD, in the Englifh old cuftoms, a Saxon word 
fignifying money, ov tribute. It alfo denoted a com- 
penfation for fome crime committed : Hence wergeld, 
in their ancient laws, was ufed for the value of a man 
flain ; and orfge/d, of a beatt. 

GELDENHAUR (Gerard), in Latin Geldenha- 
rius, an hiftorian and Proteftant divine in the 16th - 
century. He was a native of Nimeguen, and ftudied 
claffical learning at Deventer. .He went.through his 
courfe of philofophy at Louvaine, where he contrac- 
ted a very {trict friendfhip with feveral learned men, 
and particularly with Erafmus. He became reader 
and hiftorian to Charles of Auftria, and afterwards to 
Maximilian of Burgundy. At length he embraced . 
the Proteftant religion ; taught hiftory at Marpurg ; 
and afterwards divinity till his death, in 1542. He 
wrote, 1. Hiftory of Holland. 2. Hiftory of the Low 
Countries; 3. Hiftory of the bifhops of Utrecht: 
and other works. 

GELDERLAND. See Guecpervanp. 

GELDERS. See Guetpres. 

GELDING, the operation of caftrating any ani- 
mal, particularly horfes. : 

If the operation is to be performed on a ‘colt, he 
may be gelded.at nine or fifteen days old, if the tefticles 
be come down ; in regard the fooner he is gelt the 
better it will be for his growth, fhape, and courage ; 
though a horfe may be gelt at any age, if proper care_ 
is taken in the cure. 

The manner of gelding is as follows. The beaft 
being caft down on fome foft place, the operator takes 
the ftones between his foremoft and his great finger, 
and flitting the cod prefles the ftones forth; then ta- 
king a pair of nippers made very fmooth, either of fteel, 
box, or brafil-wood, he claps the ftrings of the ftones 
between them, very near to where the ftones are fet 
on, and preffes them fo hard that there may be no 
flux of blood; then with a thin, drawing, cauterifing 
iron, fears away the ftone. This done, he takes a 
hard plafter made of rofin, wax, and wathed turpen- 
tine, well diffolved together, and melts it on the head 
of the flrings: he then fears them, and melts more 
of the falve, till fuch time as he has laid a good thick- 
nefs of it upon the ftrings. 

When is this done to one itone, the nippers are 
loofened, and the like is done to the other; and the 
two flits of the cod are then filled with white falt, 
and the outfide of the cod is anointed with hog’s 
greafe: and thus they let him rife, and keep him ina 
warm ftable, without tying him up. If he {wells much 
in his cods or fheath, they chafe him up and down, 
and make him trot for an hour in a day, which foon 
recovers him. 

The manner of gelding a hog is as follows: The 
operator, after having made two crofs flits or incifions 
on the midft of the ftones, preffes them out, and 
anoints the fore with tar. But another general me- 
thod, yet fomewhat more dangerous if not well done, 
is, firft to cut the ftone on the top, and after having 
drawn that one forth, the operator puts in his fingers 
at the fame flit, and with a lancet cuts the {kin be- 
tween the two ftones, and by that flit prefles out the 
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other itone. Then having cleanfed out the blood, he 


, anoints the part with frefh greafe: and thus there is 


“but one incifion made im the cod. Boar-pigs ought 
to be gelt about fix months old; yet they are com- 
monly.gelded about three weeks or a month old. | 

GELE'E (Claude). See Craupe. 

GELENHAUSEN, a {mall imperial town of Wet- 
teravia in Germany, with a caflle built by the empe- 
ror Frederi¢e I. -E. Long. 8.)13. Ni-at. gow 20. 

GELENIUS (Sigifmund), a learned and excellent 
man, born of a good family at Prague, about the 
year 1498. Erafmus conceiving an efteem for him 
at Baiil, recommended him to John Frobenius as a 
eerreGtor for his printing-houfe ;. which laborious 
charge he accepted, and had a great number of He- 
brew,-Greek, and Latin books to corre&: he alfo 
tranflated many.works himfelf from the Greek into 
Latin ; and publifhed a ditionary in four languages, 
Greek, Latin, German, and Sclavonian. Profitable 
and honourable employments were offered him in other 
places, but nothing could tempt him to quit his peace- 
ful fituation at Bafil. He died in 1555. All his 
tranflations are highly efteemed. 

GELINOTTE, or Grus, in ornithology. 
TErrRao. 

GELLERT (Chriftian), one of the fineft geniufes 
Germany has produced, was born at Henichen, near 
Freyburg in Saxony, in 1715, and ftudied at Leipfic ; 
at which univerfity he was for many years profeffor 
ef philofophy and the belles lettres. He early di- 
Ringuilhed himfelf by his talent for poetry ; and con- 
tracted a fri friendfhip with the moft learned and 
polite writers in Germany. All his works are filled 
with fentiment, and bear the impreflion of the {weet- 
nefs of his difpofition. The moft confiderable of them 
are his comedies, his fpiritual fongs, and moral poems, 
and particularly his facred odes, his fables, and his 
tales. He died in 1769, much lamented. | 

-GELLI (John Baptift), an eminent Italian wri- 
ter, was born of mean parents at Florence, in the 
year 1498. He was bred a taylor: but had fuch an 
extraordinary genius, that he acquired feveral langua- 
ges, and made an uncommon progrefs in the belles 
lettres ; and though he continued always to work at his 
trade, became acquainted with all the wits and learned 
men at Florence, and his merit was univerfally known. 
He was chofen a member of the academy there, and 
the city made him a burgefs. He acquired the highett 
reputation by his works, which are, 1. J. Capricci del 
Bottaio, quarto; which contains ten dialogues. 2. 
La Circe, o&tavo.. This, which alfo contains ten dia- 
logues, and treats of human nature, has been tranf- 
Jated into Latin, French, and Englifh. 3. Differ- 
tations in Italian on the poems of Dante and Petrarch. 
4. The comedies of La Sporta and La Errore; and 
other works. He died in 1563. 

GELLIBRAND, (Henry), a laborious aftrono- 
mer of the laft century, was born in 1597. Though 
he was not without good views in the church, yet he 
became fo enamoured with mathematical ftudies, that 
on the death of his father he became a ftudent at Ox- 
ford, contented himfelf with his private patrimony, 
and devoted himfelf folely to them. On the death of 
Mr Gunter, he was recommended by Mr Briggs to 
the truftees of Grefham college, for the aftronomical 
profeilorfhip there; to which he was elected in 1627. 
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His friend Mr Briggs dying in'1630, before he had 
finithed his Trigonometrica Britannica, it was finithed by 
Gellibrand at his requeft. He wrote feveral other 
things, chiefly tending to the improvement of naviga- 
tion; and died in 1636. 


GELLIUS (Aulus), a celebrated grammarian, whe- 


lived in the 2d century under Marcus Aurelius and 
fome fucceeding emperors. He wrote a colleion of 
obfervations on authors, for the ufe of his children ; 
and: called it Woéies ttice; becaufe compofed in the 
evenings of a winter he fpent at Athens. The chief 
value of it, is for preferving many fas and monuments. 
of antiquity not to be found elfewhere. Critics and 
grammarians have beftowed much pains on this writer. 

GELLY. See Jetry. 

GELO, or Geton, a fon of Dinomenes who 
made himfelf abfolute at Syracufe 484 years be- 
fore the Chriftian era. He conquered the Carthagi- 
nians at Himera, and made his oppreffion popular by 
his great equity and moderation. He reigned feven 
years, and his death was univerfally lamented at Syra~ 
cufe. Hewas called the father of his people, and the 
patron of liberty, and honoured as a demigod. His 
brother Hiero fucceeded him. See Syracuse. 

GELLY. See Jenny. 

GEM, in natural hiftory, a common name for all 
precious ftones; of which there are two claffes, the 
pellucid and femipellucid. 

The bodies compofing the clafs of pellucid gems are 
bright, elegant, and beautiful foffils, naturally and 
eflentially compound, ever found in {mall detached. 
mafles, extremely hard, and of great luftre. 

The bodies compofing the cla{s of femipellucid gems, 
are {tones naturally and effentially compound, not in- 
flammable nor foluble in water, found in detached maf- 
fes, and compofed of cryttalline matter debafled by 
earth; however, they are but flightly debafed, and are 
of great beauty and brightnefs, of a moderate degree 
of tranfparency, and are ufually found in fmall maffes: 

The knowledge of gems depends principally. on ob- 
ferving their hardnefs and colour. Their hardnefs is 
commonly allowed to. itand in the following order :. 
The diamond the harde(t of all; then the ruby, fap- 
phire, jacinth, emerald, amethyft, garnet, carneol, 
chalcedony, onyx, jafper, agate, porphyry, and marble.. 
This difference; however, is not regular and conftant, 
but frequently varies. Good cryftals may be allowed. 
to fucceed the onyx; but the whole family of me- 
tallic glaffy fluors feem to be ftill fofter.—In point of 
colour, the diamond is valued for its tranfparency, the 
ruby for its purple, the fapphire for its blue, the eme- 
rald for its green, the jacinth for its orange, the 
amethyft carneol for its carnation, the onyx for its 
tawny, the jafper, agate, and porphyry, for their ver= 
milion, green, and variegated colours, and the garnet’ 
for its tranfparent blood-red. 

All thefe gems are fometimes found coloured and 
{potted, and fometimes quite limpid and colourlefs. In 
this cafe the diamond-cutter or polifher knows how to 
diftinguifh their different {pecies by their different de- 
grees of hardnefs upon the mill. For the cutting or 
polifhing of gems, the fine powder of the fragments 
of thofe that are next in degree of hardnefs is always 
required to grind away the fofter; but as none of 
them are harder than the diamond, this can only be 
polifhed by its own powder. 
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Cronitedt obferves of gems in general, that the co- 


_ lour of the ruby and emerald are faid to remain in the 


fire, while that of the topaz flies off: hence it is ufual 
to burn the topaz, and thence fubftitute it for the dia- 
mond. ‘¢ Their colours (fays our author) are com- 
monly fuppofed to depend upon metallic vapours ; but 
may they not more juitly be fuppofed to arife from a 
phlogifton united with a metallic or fome other earth? 
becaufe we find that metallic earths which are perfeGly 
‘well calcined give no colour to any flafs; and that the 
manganefe, on the other hand, gives more colour than 
can be afcribed to the {mall quantity of metal which is 
to be extracted from it.’ M. Magellan is of opinion, 
that their colour is owing chiefly to the mixture of 
iron which enters their compofition ; but approves the 
fentiment of Cronftedt, that phlogilton has a fhare in 
their production, it being well known that the calces 
of iron when dephlogilticated produce the red and 
yellow colours of marble, and when phlogilticated to 
a certain degree produce the blue or green colours. 
With regard to the texture of gems, M. Magellan 
obferves, that all of them are foliated or laminated, 
and of various degrees of hardnefs. Whenever the 
edges of thefe laminze are fenfible to the eye, they have 
a fibrous appearance, and reflect various fhades of co- 
lour, whith change fucceffively according to their an- 
gular pofition to the eye. ‘Thefe are called by the 
French chatorantes ; and what is. a blemifh in. their 
tranfparency, often enhances their value on account of 
their fcarcity. But when the fubftance of a gem is 
compofed of a broken texture, confilting of various 
fets of laminz differently inclined to each other, it 
emits at the fame time various irradiations of different 
colours, which fucceed one another according to their 
angle of pofition. This kind of gems has obtained the 
name of opals, and are valued in proportion to the 
brilhancy, beauty, and variety of their colours. Their 
eryftallization, no doubt, depends on the fame canfe 
which produces that of falts, earths, and metals, which 
is treated of under the article CrysTALLIzaTioNn: but 
as to the particular configuration of each f{pecies of 
gems, we can hardly depend upon any individual form 
as a criterion to afcertain each kind; and when we 
+have attended with the utmoft care to all that has been 
written.on the fubje&, we are at lait obliged to appeal 
to chemical analyfis, becaufe it very often affumes va- 
rious forms. The following table fhows the compo- 
nent parts of gems according to the analylis of Berg- 
man and M. Achard; the letter B prefixed to cach 
denoting Bergman’s analyfis, and A that of Achard. 


Aryil, Silic, Caic. Iron, 

Red oriental ruby, ; - Be 40035. AQ Qo I® 
Ditto, - - A 875485 Qo Mt 
Blue oriental fapphire, BGP ii BE eR it 
_sDitto, - - TE ORIN «ae «pe 
Yellow topaz from Saxony, B46 39 8 6 
Green oriental emerald, BOO oi 24r, 4 Bind 
Ditto, - ‘ A G0... 23) 19% 
Yellow-brownorient.hyacinth,B 40 25 -20 13 
Ditto, - - 2,3 B27 201. 56 
Tourmalin from Ceylon, PRES: : BIRG BE. iG 
Ditto from Brafil, - p50 Bike Pho y § 
Ditto from ‘Tyrol, - Pri?) AOx Adria i 
Garnet from Bohemia, — A 30.48 It 49 
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The chryfoprafe from Kofeinitz in Silefia was like- enh. 
wife analyfed by M. Achard; who found that it con- ——-——~_ 
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tained 456 grains of filiceous earth, 13 of calcareous, 
6 of magnelia, 3 of copper, and 2 of iron. ‘* This 
(fays M. Magellan) feems to be the only gem that 
contains no argillaceous earth.” 


Imitation or Counterfeiting of Gams in Glaft. The 
art of imitating gems in glafs is too confiderable to 
be paffed without notice: fome of the leading compo= 
fitions therein we fhall mention upon the authority of 
Neri and others. 

Thefe gems are made of paftes ; and are noway in+ 
ferior to the native ftones, when carefully made and 
well polithed, in brightnefs or tranfparence, but want 
their hardnefs. 

The general rules to be obferved in making the pattes 
are thefe: 1. That all the veffels in which they are 
made be firmly luted, and the lute left to dry before 
they are put into the fire. 2. That-fuch veflels be 
chofen for the work as will bear the fire well. 3. That 
the powders be prepared ona porphyry ftone; not in 
a metal mortar, which would communicate a tinge to 
them. 4. That the juft proportion in the quantity of 
the feveral ingredients be nicely obferved, 5. That 
the materials be all well mixed; and, if not fufliciently 
baked the firft time, to be committed to the fire a- 
gain, without breaking the pot: for if this be not 
obferved, they will be full of blifters and air-blad: 
ders. 6. ‘That a {mall vacuity be always left at the top 
of the pot, to give room to the {welling of the ingre- 
dients. 

To make pafte of extreme hardnefs, and capable of 
all the colours of the gems, with great luftre and beau: 
ty.—'Take of prepared cryftal, ten pounds; falt. of 
polverine, fix pounds; fulphur of lead, two pounds ; 
mix all thefe well together into a fine powder; make 
the whole with common water into a hard pafte ; and 
make this pafte into fmall cakes of about three ounces 
weight each, with a hole made in their middle; dry 
them m the fun, and afterwards calcine them in the 
flraiteft pant of a potter’s furnace. After this, pow- 
der them, and levigate them to a perfect finenefs on a 
porphyry-ftone, and fet this powder in pots in a glafs- 


furnace to purify for three days: then caft the whole 


into water, and afterwards return it into the furnace, 
where let it fland 15 days, in which time all foulnefs 
and blifters will difappear, and the pafte will greatly 
refemble the natural jewels. To give this the colour 
of the emerald, add to it brafs thrice calcined; for a 
fea-green, brafs fimply calcined to a rednefs; for a 
{fapphire, add zaffer, with manganefe ; and for a to- 
paz, manganefe and tartar. All the gems are thus 
imitated Mn this, by the fame way of working as the 
making of coloured, glafles ; and this is fo hard, that 
ps very much approach the natural gems. 
“he colour of all the counterfeit gems made of the 
feveral paftes, may be made deeper or lighter, accord- 
ing to the work for which the ftones are defigned; and 
it is a neceflary general rule, that {mall ftones for rings, 
&c. require a deeper colour, and large ones a paler. 
Befides the colours made from manganefe, verdegris, 
and zaffer, which are the ingredients commonly ufed, 
there are other very fine ones which care and. fkill 
4G2 may 
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may prepare. Very fine red may be made from gold, 
and one not much inferior to that from iron; a very 
fine green from brafs or copper; a fky-colour from 
filver, and a much finer one from the granates of Bo- 
hemia. 

A very fingular and excellent way of making the 
pafte to imitate the coloured gems is this: Take a 
quantity of faccharum faturni, or fugar of lead, made 
with vinegar in the common way ; fet it in fand, ina 
glafs body well luted from the neck downwards; leave 
the mouth of the glafs open, and continue the fire 24 
hours ; then take out the falt, and if it be not red but 
yellowifh, powder it fine, and return it into the veflel, 
and keep it in the fand-heat 24 hours more, till it be- 
comes as red as cinnabar. The fire muft not be made 
fo ftrong as to melt it, for then all the procefs is fpoil- 
ed. Pour diftilled vinegar on this calcined falt, and 
feparate the folution from the dregs ; let the decanted 
liquor ftand fix days in an earthen veflel, to give time 
for the finer fediment to fubfide ; filter this liquor, 
and evaporate it in a glafs body, and there will remain 
a moft pure falt of lead; dry this well, then diffolve 
it in fair water ; let the folution ftand fix days ina 
glazed pan; let it fubfide, then filtre the clear folu- 
tion, -and evaporate it to a yet more pure white and 
{weet falt ; repeat this operation three times ; put the 
now perfectly pure falt into a glafs veflel, fet it ina 
fand-heat for feveral days, and it will be calcined to a 
fine impalpable powder, of a lively red. This is called 
the fulphur of lead. 

Take all the ingredients as in the common compo- 
fition of the paftes of the feveral colours, only inftead 
of red lead, ufe this powder; and the produce will well 
reward the trouble of the operation, asexperience has 

ten proved. 

A patte proper for receiving colours may be readily 
made by well- pounding and mixing fix pounds of white 
fand cleanfed, three pounds of red lead, two pounds of 
purified pearl-afhes, and one pound ofnitre. <A fofter 
pafte may be made in the fame manner, of fix pounds 
of white fand cleanfed ; red lead, and purified pearl- 
afhes, of each three pounds; one pound of nitre, half 
a pound of borax, and three ounces of arfenic. For 
common ufe a pound of common falt may be fubfti- 
tuted fer the borax. This glafs will be very foft, and 
will not bear much wear if employed for rings, buckles, 
or fuch imitations of ftones as are expofed to much 
rubbing ; but for ear-rings, ornaments worn on the 
breaft, and thofe little ufed, it may laft a confiderable 
time. 

In order to give pafte different colours, the procefs 
is as follows. For 

Amethyf. ‘Take ‘ten pounds of either of the com- 
pofitions defcribed under Colouring of Giass, one ounce 
and a half of manganefe, and one dram of zaffer ; 
powder and fufe them together. 

Black. ‘Take ten pounds of either of the compofi- 
tions juft referred to, one ounce of zaffer, fix drams of 
manganefe, and five drams of iron, highly calcined ; 
and proceed as before. 

Blue. Take of the fame compofition ten pounds ; 
of zaffer fix drams; and of manganefe two drams ; 
and proceed as with the foregoing. 

Chryfolite. ‘Take of either of the compofitions for 
-pafte above defcribed, prepared without faltpetre, ten 
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pounds, and of calcined iron five drams; and purfue 
the fame procefs as with the veft. 

Red Cornelian "Take of the compofitions mention- 
ed under Colouring of Grass two pounds; of glafs of 
antimony one pound; of the calcined vitriol called 
Jfearlet oker two ounces; and of manganefe one dram, 
Fufe the glafs of antimony and manganefe with the 
compofition ; then powder them, and mix them with 
the other, by grinding them together, and fufe them 
with a gentle heat. 

White Cornelian. Take of the compofition juft re- 
ferred to two pounds; and of yellow oker well wafhed 
two drams; and of calcined bones one ounce. Mix 


- them, and fufe them with a gentle heat. 


Diamond. 'Take of the white fand fix pounds; of 
red-lead four pounds; of pearl afhes purified three 
pounds; of nitre two pounds ; of arfenic five ounces ; 
and of manganefe one {cruple. Powder and fufe them.. 

Eagle-marine. 'Taketen pounds of the compofition un- 
der Grass; three ounces of copper highly calcined with 
fulphur; and one f{cruple of zaffer. Proceed as before.. 

Emerald. 'Take of the fame compofition with the 
laft nine pounds; three ounces of copper precipi- 
tated from aquafortis ; and two drams of precipitated 
iron. See EMERALD. 

Garnet. Take two pounds of the compofition under 
Gass; two pounds of the glafs of antimony, and two 
drams of manganefe. For vinegar garnet, take of the 
compofition for pafte, defcribed in this article, two 
pounds; one pound of glafs of antimony, and half an 
ounce of iron, highly calcined; mix the iron with the 
uncoloured pafte, and fufe them; then add the glafs 
of antimony powdered, and continue.them in the heat 
till the whole is incorporated. 

Gold or full yellow. 'Take of the compofition for 
pafte ten pounds, and one ounce anda half of iron 
ftrongly calcined; proceeding as with the others. 

Deep purple. Take of either of the compofitions for 
pafte ten pounds; of manganefe one ounce ; and of 
zaffer half an ounce. 

Ruby. ‘Take one pound of either of the compofi- 
tions for pafte, and two drams of calx Ca/ji, or preci- 
pitation of gold by tin; powder the pafte, and grind 
the calx of gold with it in a glafs, flint, or agate mor- 
tar, and then fufe them together. A cheaper ruby 
pafte may be made with half a pound of either of the 
above compofitions, half a pound of glafs of antimony, 
and one dram and a half of the calx of gold; proceed- 
ing as before, 


Sapphire. 


Take of the compofition for pafte ten 
pounds: of zaffer three drams and one fcruple ; and 
of the calx Cafii one dram. Powder and fufe them. 
Or the fame may be done, by mixing with the pafte 
one-eighth of its weight of {malt. 
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Topaz. ‘Take of the compofitions under Grass. 
ten pounds, omitting the faltpetre; and an equal 
quantity of the Gold-coloured hard Grass. Powder 
and fufe them. See Toraz. 

Turquoife. ‘Take of the compofition for blue pafte 
already defcribed, ten pounds ; of calcined bone, horn, 
or ivory, halfa pound. Powder and fufe them. 

Opake white. Take of the compofition for pafte 
ten pounds; and one pound of calcined horn, ivory, or 
bone ; and proceed as before. 

Semitranfparent white, like opal. See Oran. ie 
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To the above we fhall add the following receipts and 
proceffes, contained in a Memoir by M. Fontanieu of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, and faid to 
have met with much approbation. 

I. Of the Bafés. Although the different calces of lead 
are all adapted to produce the fame effect in vitrifica- 
tion; yet M. Fontanier prefers lead in fcales, and 
next to that minium, as being the moft conftantly 
pure. It is neceffary to fift through a filk fieve the 
preparations of Jead one withes to make ufe of in the 
vitrification, in order to feparate the grofler parts, 
as alfo the lead found in a metallic flate when white 
lead in fcales is employed. 

The bafe of factitious gems is calx of lead and rock- 
cryftal, or any other ftone vitrifiable by the calces al- 
ready mentioned. Pure fand, flint, and the tranfpa- 
rent pebbles of rivers, are fubftances equally fit to 
make glafs: but as it is firft neceflary to break the 
maffes of cryftal, ftones, or pebbles, into fmaller parts; 
fo by this operation particles of iron or copper are fre- 
quently introduced, and to thefe duft or greafy matters 
are alfo apt to adhere. Our author therefore begins by 
putting the pounded cryftal or pebbles into. a crucible, 
which he places ina degree of heat capable of making 
the mafs red-hot ; he then pours it into a wooden bowl 
filled with very clear water ; and fhaking the bowl 
from time to time, the {mall portions of coals furnifhed 
by the extraneous bodies {wim on the furface of the 
water, and the vitrifiable earth, with the iron, &c. 
refts on the bottom. He then decants the water; and 
having dried the mafs, he pounds it, fifts the powder 
through the fineft filk fieve: he then digefts the powder 
during four or five hours with marine acid, fhaking the 
mixture every hour. After having decanted the ma- 
rine acid from the vitrifiable earth, he wafhes the lat- 
ter until the water no longer reddens the tin¢ture of 
tournfol. The faid earth being dried, is paffed through 
a filk fieve, andis then fit for ufe. Nitre, falt of tar- 
tar, and borax, are the three {pecies of falts that enter 
with quartz and the feveral calces of lead into M. Fon- 
tanieu’s vitrifications. 

Much of the fuccefs in the art of making coloured 
{tones depends on the accurate proportion of the fub- 
{tances made ufe of to form the cryftal which ferves as 
a bafe to the faCtitious ftones. After having tried a 
great variety of receipts, our author found they might 
be reduced to the following. 

1. Take two parts and a half of lead in {cales, one 
part and a half of rock-cryital or prepared flints, half a 
part of nitre, as much borax, and a quarter part of 
glafs of arfenic. Thefe being well pulverized and 
mixed together, are to be put into a Heflian crucible, 
and fubmitted to the fire. When the mixture is well 
melted, pour it into cold water: then melt it again a 
fecond and a third time; taking care, after each melt- 
ing, to throw it into frefh cold water, and to feparate 
from it.the lead that may be revived. The fame cru- 
cible fhould not be ufed a fecond time,. becaufe the 
glafs of lead is apt to penetrate it in fuch a manner as 
to run the rifk of lofing the contents. One mutt alfo 
be careful to cover the crucible well, to prevent any 
coals getting into it, which would reduce the calx of 
lead, and’ fpoil the compofition. 

2, Take two parte and a half of white ceruls, one 
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part of prepared flints, half a part of falt of tartar, 
and a quarter part of calcined borax: melt the mixture 
in a Heffian crucible, and then pour it into cold water; 
it is then to be melted again, and wafhed a fecond 
and a third time, the fame precautions being obferved 
as for the firft bafe. 

3. Take two parts minium, one part rock-cryttal,. 
half a part of nitre, and as much falt of tartar: - this 
mixture being melted, mutt be treated as the former. 

4. Take three parts of calcined borax, one part of 
prepared rock-cryftal, and one part of falt of tartar; thefe 
being well mixed and melted together, muit be poured 
into warm water: the water being decanted and the 
mafs dried, an equal quantity of minium mutt be added 
to it; it is then to be melted and watfhed feveral times 
as-directed above. 

5. That called by our author the Mayence ba/e, and 
which he confiders as one of the fineft cryttalline com- 
pofitions hitherto known, is thus compofed: Take 
three parts of fixed alkali of tartar, one part of rock- 
eryftal or flint pulverized: the mixture to be well 
baked together, and then left to cool. It is afterwards 
poured into a crucible of hot water to diffolve the 
fritt; the folution of the fritt is then received into a 
ftone-ware pan, and aquafortis added gradually to the 
folution till it no longer effervefces: this water being 
decanted, the fritt muft be wafhed in warm water till it 
has no longer any tafte: the fritt is then dried, and 
mixed with one part and a half of fine cerufs or white 
lead in f{cales ; and this mixture mult be well levigated 
with a little diftilled water. ‘To one part and a half 
of this powder dried add an ounce of calcined borax : 
let the whole be well mixed in a marble mortar, then 
melted and ‘poured into cold water as the other bafes al- 
ready defcribed. Thefe fufions and lotions having been 
repeated, and the mixture dried and powdered, a 
12th part of nitre muft be added to it, and then melt- 
ed for the laft time; when a very fine cryital will be: 
found-in,. the crucible. 

6. As acompofition for furnifhing very fine white 
ftones: Take eight ounces of cerufs, three ounces of 
rock-cryftal pulverized, two ounces of borax finely 
powdered, and half a grain of manganefe; having 
melted and wafhed this mixture in the manner direCted 
above, it will produce a very fine white cryttal. 

II. Of the Colours. The calces of metals, as already 
obferved, are the fubftances employed to colour facti- 
tious gems; and on the preparation of thefe calces. 
depends the vividnels of their colours. 

a, From Gold.] To obtain the mineral purple 
known by the name of precipitate of Caffius, M. Fonta- 
nieu employs the following different proceffes. 

1. Diffolve fome pure gold in aqua regia, prepared 
with three parts of precipitated nitrous acid and one 
part of marine acid; and to haiten the diffolution, the 
matrafs fhould be placed in a fand-bath. Into this 
folution pour a folution of tin in aqua regia. The 
mixture becomes turbid, and the gold is precipitated 
with a portion of the tin, in the form of a reddith pow- 
der; which, after being wafhed and dried, is called 
precipitate of Cafius.—The aqua regia employed to. 
diffolve the tin is compofed of five parts nitrous 
acid and one part of marine acid: to eight oun- 
ces of this aqua regia are added fixteen ounces. of 
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diftiied water. Some leaves of Malacca tin, about 
the fize and thicknefs of a fixpence, is then put, into 
this diluted aqua regia, till it will diffolve no more of 
them: which operation, our author obferves, requires 
commonly twelve or fourteen days; though it might 
probably be haftened by beating the tin flill thinner, 
and then rolling it into the form of a hollow cylinder, 
or turning it round into fpiral convolutions, and thus 
expofing a greater extent-of furface to the aGtion of the 
menftruum. In order to prepare more readily the preci- 
pitate of Caflius, M. Fontanieu puts into a large jug eight 
ounces of folution of tin, to which he adds four pints 
of diftilled water; he afterwards pours into this metallic 
lye fome folution of gold, drop by drop, taking care 
to flir the whole with a glafs tube: when the mixture 
becomes of a deep purple colour, he ceafes dropping 
the folution of gold; and in order to haften the precipi- 
tation of the mineral purple, pours into the mixture a 
pint of frefh urine. Six or feven hours after, the precipi- 
tate is-colleéted at the bottom of the veffel: the fluid 
is then decanted; and the precipitate, wafhed once or 
twice, is dried till it becomes a brown powder. 

2. Pour into a veflel of fine tin with a thick bottom 
four ounces of the folution of gold; three minutes 
after add two pints of diftilled water. Let this mix- 
ture ftand in the tin veffel during feven hours, taking 
care to ftir it every hour with a glafs tube; afterwards 
pour it into a conical glafs jug, and add to ita pint of 
new urine: the mineral purple is foon precipitated, 
and then is to be wafhed and dried. 

3. Diftil in a glafs cornute placed in a bath of 
afhes, fume gold dilfolved in aqua regia, made with 
three parts nicrous and one part marine acid; when 
the acid is paffed over and the gold contained in the 
cornute appears dry, leave the veflel to cool, then pour 
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into it fome new aqua regia, and proceed to diftil as 


before. Replace the aqua regia twice upon the gold 
and diftil the fame. After thefe four operations, pour 
by little and little into the cornute fome oil of tartar 
per deliquium, which will occafion a briflx effervefcence : 
when this ceafes, diftil the mixture till it becomes dry, 
and then put fome warm water into the cornute. 
Shake the whole, and pour it into a cucurbit, when a 
precipitate is depofited the colour of which is fome- 
times brown and fometimes yellow: After having 
wathed this precipitate, dry it. Our author fays, this 
mineral purple was much fuperior to the foregoing, 
fince two grains of it only were fufficient to an ounce 
-of the bafe, whilft it required of the other two a 20th 
part of the bafe. And he adds, that he found a means 
of exalting the colour of the precipitate of Caffius, b 
putting to it a fixch part of its weight of glafs of an- 
timeny finely powdered, and of nitre in the proportion 
of a dram te eight ounces of the bafe. 

b, From Silver.} The calx of filver, being vitrified, 
produces a yellowifh, grey colour. ‘This calx enters 
only into the compofition of the yellow artificial dia- 
mond and the opal. M. Fontaniew introduées it into 
“the bafe in the form of luna cornea. 

In order to prepare it, he dire@ts to diflulve the fil 
ver in precipitated nitrous acid, and afterwards to 
pour into it a folution of fea falt: a white precipitate 
is obtained; which, being waflied and dried, melts 
very readily in the fire, and is foon volatilized if not 
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mixed with vitrifiable matters. T’o make the yellow 
diamond, 25 grains of this luna cornea are put to an 
aunce of the fourth bafe: the dofe-of filver may be di- 
minifhed according to the fhade of yellow that one 
wifhes to procure. 

cy From Copper.} The calx of copper imparts te 
white glafs the fineft green colour; but if this metal 
be not exaCily in a flate of calx, it produces a brownith 
red colour. Mountain blue, verdigris, and the refidue ot 
its diftillation, are the different preparations of copper 
which our author employs to make the artificial eme- 
ralds. 

d, From Jron.] Although it has been afferted, 
that the calces of iren introduce a very fine tran{pa- 
rent red colour into white glafs, M. Fontanieu could 
only obtain from it a pale red a little opake. The 
ealx of iron that he employed was in the proportion 
ofthe 2oth part of the bafe. 

There are feveral ways of preparing the calx of 
iron called crocus Martis, or Jafron of Mars. In ge- 
neral, it is neceflary that this metal be fo far deprived 
of its phiogilton, that the magnet ceafes to attra@ it: 
thus one may ufe the feales of iron found upon the 
bars of the furnaces, which ferve to diflil aquafortis, 
By digefting filings of fteel with diftilled vinegar, then 
evaporating and replacing the vinegar 10 or 12 times 
upon thefe filings and drying them alternately, a calx 
of iron is obtained, which mult be’ fifted through a 
filk fieve, and then calcined. The calx of iron thus 
obtained by the vinegar, our author faye, only in- 
troduced into his bales a green colour inclining to a 
yellow. 

By the following pxocefs a faffron of Mars of the 
fineft red colour is obtained : Let an ounce of iron file- 
ings be diffolved in nitrous acid in a glafs cornute, and 
diitilled over a fand-bath to drynefs. After haying 
replaced the acid or the dry calx, and re-dittilled it a 
fecond and a third time, it is then edulcorated with 
fpirits of wine, and afterwards wafhed with diftilled 
water. ~ 

e, From the Magnet.] It is neceffary to calcine the 
magnet before it be introduced into the vitrifications : 
Having therefore tortified the magnet during two 
hours, it muft be wathed and dried. It is only employ- 
ed in the compofition of the opal. : 

Jj; From Gobalt.] ‘The calx of cobalt is only proper 
to introduce a blue colour into glafs ; but this femime- 
tal is rarely found free from iron and bifmuth, and thereé 
fore it is firit neceflary to feparate them from it. This 
is done by calcining the ore of cobalt in order to dif: 
engage the arfenic: afterwards the calx: mui be dis 
flilled in a cornute with fal ammoniac, and the iron 
and the bifmuth are found fublimed with. this falt, 
The diftillation muft be repeated with the fal ammoe 
niac till this’ falt is no longer coloured yellow. The 
cobalt which remains in the cornute is then calcined 
in a potfherd, and becomes‘a very pure calx; wh ed 
being introduced into the bafe, in the proportion of 
a goodth part, gives it a very fine blue colour, the in- 
tenlity of which may be increafed at. difcretion by the 
addition of calx of cobalt. In order to prepare dlack 
enamel refembling that which is called d/ack agate of Ice- 
land ; melt together a pound and a half of one of the 
bafes, two ounces of the ealx of cobalt, two ounces of 
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erocus Martis, prepared with vinegar, and two ounces 
of manganefe. 

g, From Tin.] The calx of tin is not vitrifiable a- 
lone, and when deprived of phlogfton is of a white 
colour; it renders opake the glafs with which it is 
melted, and forms white enamel. For this. purpofe, 
calcine the putty of tin; then wafh and dry it, and 
fift it through a filk fieve. Take fix pounds of the fe- 
cond bafe, the fame quantity of the calcined putty of 
tin, and 48 grains of manganefe. 

h, From Antimony.] Antimony is only fufceptible 
of vitrification when its calx contains phlogifton, and 
then it produces a reddifh or hyacinth coloured glafs ; 
but if the antimony be in a ftate of abfolute calx, 
fuch as the diaphoretic antimony, then it is no longer 
vitrifiable, and may be fubftituted for calx of tin to 
make white enamel, M. Fontaniéu introduces the 
glafs of antimony in the compofition of artificial to- 
pazes. For the oriental topaz, he takes 24 ounces of 
the firft bafes and five drachms of the glafs of anti- 
mony. ‘l'o imitate the topaz of Saxony, he adds to 
each ounce of the bafe five grains of the glafs of an- 
timony. For the topaz of Brazil, he takes 24 ounces 
of the firft bafe, one ounce 24 grains of glafs of anti- 
mony, and 8 grains of the precipitate of Caffius. 

. i, From Mangane/e. | This mineral, employed in a 
fmall quantity, renders the glafs whiter; a larger 
quantity produces a very fine violet colour, and a 
fail larger dofe of it renders the glafs black and o- 
pake. 

There are two ways of preparing manganefe, 1. The 
mott fimple confilfts in expofing it to a red heat, and 
then quenching it with diitilled vinegar; it is after- 
wards dried and powdered, in order to pafs it through 
a filk eve. 2. Haudiquer de Blancour defcribes the 
fecond manner of preparing the manganefe, proper to 
furnifh a red colour, and names it fu/ible mangane/e. 
Take of manganefe of Piedmont one pound ; torrify 
and pulverize it; then mix it with a pound of nitre, 
and calcine the mixture during 24 hours; afterwards 
wafh it repeatedly in warm water, till the water of the 
lyes has no longer any tafte; dry the manganefe, and 
mix with it an equal weight of fal ammontiac ; levi- 
gate this mixture on a flab of porphyry with oil of vi- 
triol diluted with water to the ftrength of vinegar. 
Dry the mixture, and introduce it into a cornute; di- 
itil by a graduated fire; and when the fal ammoniac is 
fublimed, weigh it, and add to the mixture an: equal 
quantity. Then diftil and fublime as before, and re- 
peat the operation fix times, being careful at each 
time to mix the fal ammoniac and the manganefe upon 
the porphyry with diluted oil of vitriol. 

At Tournhault in Bohemia, there is fold a fufible 
glafs of a yellow colour, very like that of the topaz 
of Brazil, which, whea expofed toa degree of fire in 
a cupel fufficient to redden it, becomes of a very fine 
ruby colour, more or lefs deep according to the degree 
of fire to which it has been expofed. Our author af- 
fayed this glafs, and found it to contain a great deal of 
lead, but was not able to difcover any gold in it. 

III. Of the different degrees of Fire neceffary for FaGiitious 
Gems. Our author obferves, that there are three degrees 
of heat very different in their energy. The fire kept up 
in the wind-furnaces in the laboratorics of chemuits, is 
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lefs aétive than that whofe effe@ is accelerated by the 
means of bellows; and a fire fupported by wood, and 
kept up during 60 hours without interruption,‘ pro- 
duces fingular effects in vitrification, and renders the 
glafs finer and lefs alterable. 

When recourfe is had to the forge, in order to opes 
tate a vitrification, it is neceflary to turn about the 
crucible from time to time, that the mafs may melt 
equally. Some coal alfo fhould be replaced, in pro- 
portion as it confumes towards the #zel of the bel- 
lows ; for without this precaution, we fhould run the 
rifk of cooling the crucible oppofite to the flame, and 
probably of cracking it, when all the melted mafs run- 
ning among the coals would be totally loft. Though 
this is the readieft way of melting, it fhould not be em- 
ployed out of choice; for the crucible often breaks, or 
coals get into it, and reduce the calx of lead to a me- 
tallic ftate., 

The wind-furnace is either fquare or round. A 
{mall cake of baked clay or brick, of the thicknefs of 
an inch, is placed upon the grate; and upon this cake 
is placed the crucible, furrounded with coals. The 
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degree of heat produced by this furnace is much lefs 


than that of the forge: but in order to fucceed in the 
vitrification; M. Fontanieu recommends the ufe of a 
furnace defcribed by Kunckel, which, with fome ne. 
ceflary alterations, is reprefented on Plate CCXX. The 
interior part is fo difpofed, that we may place crucibles 
at three different heights; and the name of chambers 
is given to thofe fteps upon which the crucibles are 
placed. Fig. 4. is a plan of the kiln at the firit cham- 
ber, and fig: 5. a plan of the kiln where the fire is 
placed. Fig. 6. exhibits the elevation ; A the ath-pit;: 
B the door to put in the wood; C the door of the firft 
chamber; D the door of the fecond chamber; E the 


third chamber; F the flue or chimney; GG iron-hoops. 


which furround the kiln to flrengthen it. Fig. 7. is a 
feGtion of the kiln: H the ath-pit with its-air-hole; I the 
chamber for the fire with an air-hole; K the firft cham- 
ber for the crucibles; L the fecond chamber; M the 
dome; N the chimney ; OO air-holes. 

It is obvious, that the degree of heat cannot be equal 
in the faid three chambers. The chamber K. is that 
where the heat is greateft, afterwards in that of L, and 
Tally, in that of M. We fhould begin by placing the. 
crucibles according to their fize, in thefe different 
chambers ; by which means the beft effect in vitrifica- 
tion is produced. 

In order to conduc the fire well, only three billets: 
of white wood fhould be put into the furnace at a 
time for the firft 20 hours, four billets at a time for 
the next 20 hours, and fix billets. for the lait 20 hours ;, 
in all 60 hours. The furnace is then left to cool, care 
being taken to ftop the air-holes with fome lute ; and, 
in about 48 hours after, when the kiln is quite cold,. 
the crucible is to be withdrawn. 

IV. TheCompofitions. 1. For the white diamond: Take: 
the bafe of Mayence. This cryftal is very pure, and 
has no colours. ; 

2. For the yellow diamond: to an ounce of the 
fourth bafe, add for colour 25 grains of luna cornea or 
10 grains of glafs of antimony. 

3. Forthe emerald: 1. To 15 ounces of either of the: 
bafes,.add for colour one dram of mountain-blue and fix: 

4 grains: 
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mony and three grains of calx of cobalt. 

4. For the fapphire: To 24 ounces of the Mayence 
bafe, add for colour two drams 46 grains of the calx 
of cobalt. ; 

5. For the amethift : To 24 ounces of the Mayence 
bafe, add for colour four drams of prepared manga- 
nefe and four grains of precipitate of Caffius. 

6. For the teril: -To 24 ounces of the third bafe, 
add for colour 96 grains of glafs of antimony and four 
grains of calx of cobalt. 

7. For the black agate: To 24 ounces. of either of 
the bafes, add two ounces of the mixture directed a- 
bove in par./. 

§. For the opal: To an ounce of the third bafe, add 
for colour 10 grains of luna cornea, two grains of 
magnet, and 26 grains of abforbent earth. 

g. For the oriental topaz: To 24 ounces of the 
firft or third bafe, add for colour five drams of glafs of 
antimony. - 

10. For the topaz of Saxony: To 24 of the fame 
bafe, add for colour fix drams of the glafs of antimony. 

11. For the topaz of Brafil: To 24 ounces of the 
fecond or third bafe, add for colour one ounce 24 
grains of the glafs of antimony and eight grains of pre- 
cipitate of Caffius. ' 

12. For the hyacinth: To 24 ounces of the bafe 
made with rock-cryftal, add for colour two drams.48 
grains of glafs of antimony. 

13. For the oriental ruby: 1. To 16 ounces of the 
Mayence bafe, add for colour a mixture of two drams 
48 grains of the precipitate of Caffius, the fame quan- 
tity of crocus Martis prepared in aquafortis, the fame 
of golden fulphtr of antimony and of fufible-:manga- 
nefe, with the addition of two ounces of mineral cry- 
ital; or, 2. To 20 ounces of the bafe made with flint, 
add half an ounce.of fufible manganefe and two ounces 
ef mineral.cryftal. 

14. For the balafs ruby 1. To 16 ounces of the 
Mayence bafe, add the above colouring ‘powder, but di- 
minifhed a fourth part; or, 2. To 20 ounces of the bafe 
made with flints, add the fame colouring powder, but 
with a fourth lefs of the manganefe. 

The fadiitious gems are eafily -diftinguifhed from the 
natural, by their foftnefs and fufibility ; by their folu- 
bility in acids; by their caufing only a fingle réfrac- 
tion of the rays of light; and, in many cafes, by their 
{pecific gravity, which exceeds 2.76°%in all precious 
gems of the firft order, as the diamond, ruby, fap- 
phire, &c. ‘ 


Imitation of Antique Gems. There ‘has been at dif- 
ferent times a method praétifed by particular perfons 
of taking the impreflions and figures of antique gems, 
with their engravings, in glafs of the colour of the ori- 
ginal gem. ‘This has always been efteemed a very va- 
Inable method, and greatly preferable to the more or- 
dinary ones of doing it on fealing-wax or brimftone: 
but, to the misfortune of the world, this art being a 
fecret only in the hands f fome particular perfons 
who got their bread by it, died with them, and every 
new artift was obliged to re-invent the method; till 
at length Mr Homberg, having found it in great per- 
fection, gave the whole procefs to the world to be no 
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more forgotten or loft; and fince that time it has been 
very commonly practifed in France,-and fometimes in 
other places. < " 
Mr Homberg was favoured in his attempts with all 
the engraved gems of the king’s cabinet ; and took fuch 
eleyant impreffions, and made fuch exaé& refemblances 
of the originals, and that in glaffes fo artfully tinged 
to the colour of the gems themfelves, that the niceft 
judges were deceived in them, and often took them for 
the true antique ftones. Thefe counterfeit gems alfo 
ferve, as well as the original ones, to make more cor 
pies from afterwards; fo that there is no end of the 
numbers that may ‘be made from one; and there is 


this farther advantage, that the copy may be eafily 


made perfe@, though the original fhould not be fo, 
but fhould have fuftained fome damage from a blow or 
otherwife. 

The great care in the operation is to take the im- 
preffion of the gem ina very fine earth, and to prefs 
down upon this a piece of proper glafs, foftened or 
half melted at the fire, fo that the figures of the im- 
preffion made in the earth may be nicely and perfeétly 
exprefled upon the glafs. In general, the whole pro- 
cefs much refembles that of the common founders. 
But when it is brought to the trial, there is found a 
number of difficulties which were not to be forefeen, 
and which would not at all affeét the common works of 
the founder. For his purpofe, every earth will ferve that 
is fine enough to receive the impreffions, and tough 
enough not to crack in the drying; thefe all ferve for 
their ufe, becaufe the metals which they caft are of a 


nature incapable of mixing with earth, or receiving it 


into them, even if both are melted together, fo that 
the metal always eafily and perfectly feparates itfelf 
from.the mould ; but it is very difficult in thefe cafts 
of glafs. ‘They are compofed of a matter which differs 
in nothing from that of the mould, but. that it has 
been run into this form by the force of fire, and the 
other has not yet been fo run; but is on any occafion 
ready to be fo run, and will mix itfelf infeparably 
with the glafs in a large fire: confequently, if there 
be not great care ufed, as well in the choice of the 
*glafs as in the manner of ufing it, when the whole is 
finifhed there will be found great difficulty in the fe- 
parating the glafs from the mould, and often this can~ 


"not be done without wholly deftroying the impreffion. 


All earths run more or lefs eafily in the fire as they 


are more or lefs mixed with faline particles in their na-° 


tural formation. As all falts make earths run into 
glafs, and as it is neceflary to ufe an earth on this oc- 
cafion for the making a mould, it being alfo neceflary 
to the perfe€tion of the experiment’ that this earth 
fhould not melt or run, it is our bufinefs to fearch out 
for this purpofe fome earth which naturally contains 
very little falt. Of all the fpecies.of earth which Mr 
Homberg examined on this occafion, none proved fo 
much divefted of falts, or fo fit for the purpofe, as the 
common tripela, or Tripoti, ufed to polifh glafs and 
ftones. Of this earth there are two common kinds; 
the one reddifh, and compofed of feveral flakes or ftra- 
ta; the other yellowifh, and of a fimple ftruGture. Thefe 
are both to be had in the fhops.” The latter kind is 
from the Levant; the former is found in England, 
France, and many other places. This tripela muft be 
chofen foft and fmooth to the touch, and not mixed 
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with fandy or other extraneous matter. ‘The yellowifhnear the furnace b y degrees, and gradually heated till 


kind is the belt of the two, and is commonly called 
Venetian tripoli, This receives the impreflions very 
beautifully ; and never mixes with the glafs in the ope- 
ration, which the red kind fometimes does. Mr Hom- 
berg ufually employed both kinds at once in the fol- 
lowing manner: firlt, powder a quantity of the red 
tripela in an iron mortar, and fifting it through a fine 
fieve fet it by for ufe; then fcrape with a knife a 
quantity of the yellow tripela into a fort of powder, 
and afterwards rub it till very fine in a glafs mortar 
with a glafs peftle. The finer this powder 1s, the finer 
will be the impreffion, and the more accurately perfect 
the caft. The artificer might naturally fuppofe, that 
the beft method to obtain a perfect fine powder of this 
earth, would be by wafhing it in water; but he muft 
be cautioned againft this. There is naturally in this 
yellowith tripoli a fort of unétuofity, which when it is 
formed into a mould keeps its granules together, and 
gives the whole an uniform glofly furface: now the 
wathing the powder takes away this un€tuofity ; and 
though it renders it much finer, it makes it leave a gra- 
nulated furface, not this fmooth one, in the mould; 
and this muft render the furface of the caft lefs fmooth. 

When the two tripelas are thus feparately powder- 
ed, the red kind muft be mixed with fo much water 
as will bring it to the confiftence of pafte, fo that it 
may be moulded like a lump of dough between the 
fingers: this pafte muft be put into a {mall crucible 
of a flat fhape, and about half an inch or a little more 
in depth, and of fuch a breadth at the furface as is a 
little more than that of the flone whofe impreffion is 
to be taken. The crucible is to be nicely filled with 
this paite lightly prefled down into it, and the fur- 
face of the pafte muft be ftrewed over with the fine 
powder of the yellow tripela not wetted. “When this 
is done, the ftone, of which the impreffion is to be taken, 
muit be laid upon the furface, and preffed evenly down 
into the pafte with a finger and thumb, fo as to make 
it give a ftrong and perfec impreffion ; the tripela is 
then to be preffled nicely even to its fides with the 
fingers, or with anivory knife. The ftone muft be thus 
left a few moments, for the humidity of the pafte to 
moiften the dry powder of the yellow tripela which is 
flrewed over it : then the ftone is to be carefully raifed 
by the point of a needle fixed in a handle of wood ; and 
the crucible being then turned bottom upwards, it will 
fall out, and the impreffion will remain very beautifully 
on the tripela. : 

If the fides of the cavity have been injured in the 
falling out of the ftone, they may be repaired ; and the 
crucible muft then be fet, for the pafte to dry, in a place 
where it will not be incommoded by the dutft. 

The red tripoli being the more common and the 
cheaper kind, is here made to fill the crucible only to 
{ave the other, which alone is the fubftance fit for ta- 
king the impreffion. When the ftone is taken out, 
it muft be examined, to fee whether any thing be lodged 
in any part of the engraving, becaufe if there be any 
of the tripela left there, there will certainly be fo much 
wanting in the impreffion. When the crucible and 
palte are dry, a piece of glafs muft be chofen of a pro- 
per eolour, and cut to a fize proper for the figure ; 
this muft'be laid over the mould, but in fuch a man- 
ner that it does not touch the figures, otherwife it 
would {poil them. The crucible is then to be brought 
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it cannot be touched without burning the fingers; then 
it is to be placed in the furnace under a muffle, fur- 
rounded with charcoal. Several of thefe {mall cru- 
cibles may be placed under one muffle; and when they 
are properly difpofed, the aperture of the muffle fhould 
have a large piece of burning charcoal put to it, and 
then the operator is to watch the procefs, and fee when 
the glafs begins to look bright: this is the fignal of 
its being fit to receive the impreflion. .'The crucible 
is then to be taken out of the fire; and the hot glafa 


-muit be prefled down upon the mould with an iron in- 


ftrument, to make it receive the regular impreffion : 
as foon as this is done, the crucible is to be fet at the 
fide of the furnace out of the way of the wind, that 
it may cool gradually without breaking. When it is 
cold, the glais is to be taken out, and its edges fhould 
be grated round with pincers, which will prevent its 
flying afterwards, which is an accident that fometimes 
happens when this caution has been omitted, efpecially 
when the glafs is naturally tender. The different colour- 
ed glafles are of different degrees of hardnefs, according 
to their compofition; but the hardeft to melt are always 
the beft for this purpofe, and this is known bya few trials. 

If it be defired to copy a ftone in relief which is 
naturally in creux, or to take one in creux which is 
naturally in relief; there needs no more than to take 
an impreffion firft in wax or fulphur, and to mould 
that upon the pafle of tripela initead of the ftone itlelf : 
then proceeding in the manner before directed, the 
procefs will have the defired fuccefs. 

A more fimple and eafy method than the above, is 
by taking the cafts in gypfum, or Plafter of Paris as 
it is commonly called... For this purpofe, the gypfum 
mutt be finely pulverifed, and then mixed with clear 
water to the confiftence of thick cream. This is pour- 
ed upon the face of the gem or feal of which the im- 
preflion is wanted, and which muft be previoufly moift- 
ened with oil to facilitate the feparation of the catt; 
and in order to confine the liquid plalter, it is only ne- 
ceflary to pin a flip of oiled paper round the fides of 
the feal by way of a cap or rim. When the plafter is 
dry, it is to be taken off, and fet before the mouth of 
the furnace, in order to free it entirely from moifture ; 
when it is fit to be ufed as a matrix in the fame way as 
that formed with the tripoli earths. Only no crucible.or 
other receptacle is at all neceffary ; the cafts being form- 
ed like fo many fmall cakes half an inch thick, and thus 
put into the furnace with the bits of glafs upon them, 
The glafs, after coming to a proper heat, is preffed 
down upon the mould with an iron fpatula to receive 
the defired impreflion, the preflure requifite being 
more or lefs according to the fize of the itone.. This 
methed. has been long praétifed very fuccefsfully, and 
with no {mall emolument, by that ingenious feal-engra- 
ver Mr Deuchar of Edinburgh. The only refpect in 
which it is inferior to the other more operofe and ex- 
penfive methods, confifts in the chance of air-bubbles 
arifing in pouring on the plafter; which chance, how- 
ever, is lefs in proportion to the finenefs of the gyp- 
fum employed. When air-bubbles do occur, the caits 
may be laid afide, as it is fo eafy to replace them. 

‘The application of paftes to multiply and preferve 
the impreffions of camaieux and intaglios, is an object 
very interefting to artifls and to antiquaries, as well as 
to men of learning and talte in the fine arts. 
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This art, though only lately reflored in any degree 


——y~" of perfection, is of very confiderable antiquity. The 


great prices which the ancients paid for the elegant 
gems engraved by the celebrated Greek artifts, could 
not but early fuggeft to them the idea of multiplying 
their numbers, by taking off their impreffions in wax, 
in fulphur, in platter, or in clay; but more particularly 
in coloured glafs, or that vitrified fubftance commonly 
called pa/le. 

As the impreffions on pafte are durable, and imi- 
tate the colours and brilliancy of the original ftones, 
they ferve the fame purpofes as the gems themfelves. 
This art was therefore pradtifed not only by the 
Greeks, but by all the nations who cultivated Grecian 
tafte. 

Many of the fineft gems of antiquity are now lof, 
and their impreffions are to be found only on ancient 
paftes. Great therefore is the value of thefe pattes. 
Numerous collefions of them have been formed by 
the curious. Inftances of this are found in the Flo- 
rentine Mufceum, in Stofch’s work on ancient gems with 
infcriptions, in Winckelmann’s defcription of ‘Stofch’s 
cabinet, and in the noble colleGtion of Mr Charles 
Townley in London. 

The art of taking impreflions of gems feems not to 
have been altogether loft” even in the Gothic -ages ; 
for Heraclius, who probably lived in the ninth century, 
and wrote a book De coloribus et artibus Romanorum, 
teaches in very plain though not elegant terms how to 
make them. Indeed, fome of the few perfons who then 
poffeiled this art, taking advantage of the ignorance 
of the times, fold pafles for original gems. Thus the 
famous emerald of the abbey of Reichnaw near Con- 
ftance, although a prefent made by Charlemain, is now 
found to be a piece of glafs. And thus the cele- 
brated emerald vafe in the cathedral of Genoa is like- 
wife found to béa pafte(a). The Genoefe got this 
vafe at’ the taking of Cefarea in the year 1rot as an 
equivalent for a large fum of money; nor was any im- 
pofition then fufpected, for in the year 1319 they 
pawned it for 1200 mares of gold, 

But this ingenious art, revived indeed in Italy in the 
time of Laurence of Medici and Pope Leo X. was not 
cultivated in an extenfive manner till the beginning of 
the prefent century, when M. Homberg reftored it, as 
already mentioned. In this he is faid to have been 
greatly affifted and encouraged by the then duke of 
Orleans regent of France, who ufed to amufe himfelf 
with that celebrated chemift in taking off impreffions in 
pafte from the king of France’s, from his own, and 
other colleGtions of gems. 

According tothe French Encyclopedifts, M. Clachant 
the elder, an engraver of fome note, who died at Paris 
in 1781, learned this art from his royal highnefs, to 
whofe houfehold his father or he feems to have be- 
longed. Madamoifelle Feloix next cultivated this art, 
and it-is believed ftill carries it on. She had been 
taught by her father, who in quality of garcon de 
chambre to the regent had often affifted in the labo- 
ratory of his mafter, where he acquired this knowledge. 
Her colleGtion confifts of 18co articles. 


_ (A) See M. de la Condamine’s Diff. in Memoir. de ?Acad. Roy. de Paris, 1757. 
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Baron Stofch, a Pruffian, who travelled over Europe 
in queft of original engraved fienes and impreffions. of 
ancient gems, for the elegant work which he publifhed 
and Picart engraved(s), was well acquainted with this 
art. He had taught it to his fervant Chriftian Dehn, 
who fettled at Rome, where he made and fold his well 
known fulphur impreffions and paftes. He had col- 
leG&ted 2500 articles. Dolce has arranged them ina 
{cientific order, and given a defcriptive catalogue of 
them. 

It was chiefly from Dehn’s colleGtion that the tafte 
for fulphurs and paftes has become fo univerfal. They 
are great objects of ftudy, and often require much 
learning to explain them. They have unquettionably 
ferved to extend and improve the art of engraving on 
ftones ; and have been of infinite ufe to painters, to 
ftatuaries, and to other artifts, as well as to men of 
claffical learning and fine tafte. 

It is very difficult to take.off tmpreffions, and per- 
fectly to imitate various coloured cameos.” It cannot 
be properly done in wax, fulphur, platter, or glafs of 
one colour only. he difficuities arifing from their fize 
and form, and from the various nature of the different 
forts of glafs, which do not well unite into different ftra- 
ta, are very numerous: nor could the completeil fuccefs 
in this chemical and mechanical branch of the art pro- 
duce a tolerable cameo. Impreffions or imitations, if 
unaflifted by the tool of the engraver, do not fucceed ; 
becaufe the undercutting and deep work of moft of 
the originals require to be filled up with clay or wax, 
that the moulds may come off fafe without injuring 
them. Hence the impreffions from thefe moulds come 
off hard and deftitute of delicacy, fharpnefs, and pre- 
cifion of outline, till the underworking of the moulder 
is cut away. But Mr Reiffenftein at Rome, by his 
genius, perfeverance, and the affiftance of able artifts, 
has overcome thefe difficulties; and has had the fatis- 
faction of fucceeding, and producing variegated cameos 
which can hardly be diftinguifhed from the originals. 

Mr Lippart of Drefden, an ingenious’ glazier, and 
an enthufiait in the fine arts, pratifed this branch not 
unfuccefsfully ; but not finding fufficient encourage- 
ment for his paftes of coloured glafs, or perhaps from 
local difficulties in making them well and cheap, ‘he 
abandoned this art. He fubftituted in its place 
impreflions of fine white alabafter or felenite pla- 
fter. Such impreflions, when carefully foaked in a. 
{olution of white Caftile foap, then dried, and rubbed 
over with a foft brufh, take a very agreeable ‘polifh. 
They fhow the work perhaps to better advantage than. 
red or white fulphurs do; but they are not fo durable, 
and are liable to be defaced by rubbing. 

Of thefe impreffions Mr Lippart publifhed three 
different colleGtions, each of them containing 1000 
articles; and to the merit of having increafed the num- 
ber of Madamoifelle Feloix and. Chriftiano Dehn’s. 
colleétions, which are all inferted in his, he added: 
that of employing two learned Germans to arrange 
and defcribe them. The firft thoufand were arran- 
ged and defcribed by the late profeffor Chrift at Leip- 
fic, and the fecond and third thoufand by profeflor 
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Heine at Goettingen. Nor did Mr Lippart ftop 
here: but to make the ftudy of antiquity more eafy 
and acceptable to artifts, he felected out of the whole 
colle@tion of 3000, a {maller one of 2000 of the beft 
and mot inftru@tive fubjets, of which he himfelf drew 
up and publifhed a defcription in German. 

But of all the artifts and ingenious men who have 
taken impreffions of engraved gems in fulphur and in 
pafte, no one feems to have carried that art to fuch 
perfection as Mr James Taffie, a native of Glafgow 
but who has refided in London fince the year 1766. 
His knowledge in various branches of the fine arts, 
particularly in that of drawing, naturally led him 
to it. The elegant portraits which he models in 
wax, and afterwards moulds and cafts in pafte, which 
entirely refemble cameos, are well known to the pub- 
lic. ‘ 

Mr Taffie, profiting of all the former publications of 
this fort, and by expence, induftry, and accefs to many 
cabinets in England and other kingdoms to which 
former artifts had not obtained admiffion, has now in- 
creafed his colleétion of impreffions of ancient and mo: 
dern gems to the number of above 15,000 articles. 
It is the greateft collection of this kind that ever ex- 
ifted ; and ferves for all the purpofes of artifts, anti- 
quaries, {cholars, men of tafte, and even philofophers. 
The great demand for his paftes was perhaps owing in 
the beginning to the London jewellers, who introdu- 
ced them into fafhion by fetting’ them in rings, feals, 
bracelets, necklaces, and other trinkets. 

The reputation of this colle€tion having reached the 
emprefs of Ruffia, fhe was pleafed to order a complete 
fet ; which being accordingly executed in the beft and 
moft durable manner, were arranged in elegant cabi- 
nets, and are now placed in the noble apartments of 
her imperial majefty’s fuperb palace at Czarfk Zelo. 

Mr Taffie, in executing this commiffion, availed him- 
felf of all the advantages which the improved ftate of 
chemillry, the various ornamental arts, and the know- 
ledge of the age, feemed to afford. The impreffions 
were taken in a beautiful white enamel compofition, 
which is not fubje& to fhrink or form air-bladders ; 
which emits fire when ftruck with feel, and takes a 
fine polifh; and which fhows every ftroke and touch of 
the artift in higher perfeGion than any other fub- 
ftance. When the colours, mixed colours, and nature 
of the refpeétive originals, could be afcertained, they 
were imitated as completely as art can imitate them ; 
infomuch that many of the pafte intaglios and cameos 
in this colle€tion are fuch faithful imitations, that 
artifts themfelves have owned they could hardly be 
diftinguifhed from the originals. And when the co- 
lour and nature of the gems could not be authenticated, 
the paftes were executed in agreeable, and chiefly tranf- 
parent, colours; conflant attention being beitowed to 
preferve the outlines, extremities, attributes, and in- 
{criptions. 

It was the learned Mr Rafpe (from whom this ac- 
count (c) is taken) who arranged this great colleétion, 
and made out the defcriptive catalogue. His arrange- 
ment is nearly the fame with that of the late Abbé 
Winkelmann, in his defcription of the gems which be- 
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longed to Baron Stofch. But as modern works were 
inferted in this colleétion, he found it necefiary to 
make afew alterations, and added fome divifions to 
thofe of M. Winkelmann, as will appear from the 
following confpeétus, with which we fhall conclude 
this detail. 
I. Ancient Art:and Engravings. 
Egyptian. Hieroglyphics, facred animals, divini- 
ties, priefts. 
Bafilidian, Gnoftic, and other talifmans, &c. 
Oriental and barbarous ancient and modern engra- 
vings. 
Greek and Roman originals, copies, and imitations 
(the Etrufcan are claffed with the Greek works. } 
A, Mythology or fabulous age. Gods, inferior di- 
vinities, religious ceremonies. 
B, Heroic age before the fiege of Troy. 
C, Siege of Troy. 
D, Hiltoricage. » Of Carthage, Greece, Rome, fub- 
jects unknown. : 
E, Fabulous animals and ae 
F, Vafes and urns. 
II. Modern Art and Engravings. 
A, Religious fubjects. 
B, Portraits of kings and fovereigns. 
€, Portraits of illuftrious men in alphabetical order. 
D, Portraits unknown. 
E, Devices and emblems. 
F, Cyphers, arms, fupporters, and medley of modern 
hiftory. e 


GEMARA, or Guemara, the fecond part of the 
Taumup. : 

The word 13, gemara, is commonly fuppofed to 
denote a fupplement ; but in ftriinefs it rather figni- 
fies complement, perfeGtion:, being formed of the 
Chaldee 13, gemar or ghemar, ‘ to finifh, perfect, or 
complete any thing.” 

The rabbins call the Pentateuch fimply the aw: 
the firft part of the Talmud, which is only an expli- 
cation of that law, or an application thereof to parti- 
cular cafes, with the decifions of the ancient rabbins 
thereon, they call the A4i/chna, i.e.  fecond law:’’ and 
the fecond part, which is a more extenfive and ample 
explication of the fame law, and a colleétion of 
decifions of the rabbins pofterior to the Mifchan, 
they call Gemara, q.d. ‘ perfection, completion, finifh- 
ing ;”? becaufe they efteem it the finifhing of the law, 
or an éxplication beyond which there is nothing farther 
to be defired. 

The Gemara is ufually called fimply Talmud, the 
common name of the whole work. In this fenfe we 
fay, there are two Gemaras or Talmuds; that of Je- 
rufalem and that of Babylon: though in ftrictnefs the 
Gemara is only an explication of the Mifchna, given 
by the Jewifh doors in their fchools ; much as the 
commentaries of our fchool-divines on St Thomas, or 
the mafter of the fentences, are an explication of the 
writings of thofe authors. 

A commentary, Monf. Tillemont obferves, was wrote 
on the Mifchna, by. one Jochanan, whom the Jews 
place about the end of the fecond century: but Fa. 
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(c) Account: of the prefent flate and arrangement of Mr James Taffie’s colletion of paftes and impreflions 
from ancient and modern gems, by R. C. Rafpe, London, 1786, 8vo. 
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Morin- proves, from the work itfelf, wherein mention 
is made of the Turks, that it was not wrote till the 
time of Heraclius, or about the year 620; and this 
is what is ealled the Gemara, or Talmud of Ferufalem, 
which the Jews do not ufe or efteem much becaufe of 
its ob{curity. 

They fet a much greater value on the Gemara, or 
Talmud of Babylon, begun by one Afa; difcontinued 
for 73 years, on occafion of the wars with the Sara- 
cens and Perfians; and finifhed by one Jofa, about the 
clofe of the feventh century. See Taumup. 

Though the name Talmud, in its latitude, includes 
both the Mifchna and the two Gemaras, yet it is pro- 
perly that of Afa and Jofa alone which is meant under 
that name. This the Jews prize above all their other 
writings, and even fet it ona level with {cripture it- 
felf: in effe&t, they conceive it as the word of God, 
derived by tradition from Mofes, and preferved with- 
out interruption to their time. R. Jehuda, and after- 
wards R. Jchanan, R. Afa, and R. Jofa, fearing the 
traditions fhould be loft in the difperfion of the Jews, 
collected them into the Mifchna and the Gemara. See 
Cararrss and Rassinists. 

GEMINI, in aftronomy, the Twins; a conftella- 
tion or fign of the zodiac, the:third in order, repre- 
fenting Caftor and Pollux ; and it is marked thus, I. 
The ftars in the fign Gemini, in Ptolemy’s catalogue, 
are 25; in Tycho’s, 25; in Hevelius’s, 38; in the 
Britannic Catalogue, 85. 

GEMINIANI, a celebrated mufician.and compo- 
fer, was born at Lucca in the year 1680. He recei- 


. ved his firft inftructions in mufic from Aleffandro Scar- 
latti ; and after that became a pupil of Carlo Ambro- 
fio Lunati, furnamed // Goddo, a mott celebrated per- 


former on thewviolin; after which he became a difciple 
of Corelli, and under him finifhed his ftudies on that 
inftrument. In the year 1714, -he came to England; 
where in a fhort time he fo recommended himfelf by 
his exquifite performance, that all who profeffed to 
love and underftand mufic were captivated with hear- 
ing him. Many of the nobility laid claim to the ho- 
nour of being his patrons; but he feemed chiefly to at- 
tach him{felf to Baron Kilmanfegge, chamberlain to 
king George I. as eleQor of Hanover, and a favourite 
of that prince. In 1716, he publifhed and dedicated 
to his patron 12 fonatas a violino vivlone e cembalo: the 
firft fix with fugues and double ftops as they are vul- 
garly called ; the laft with airs of various meafures, 
fuch as allemandes, courants, and jiggs. This pub- 
lication was fo well relifhed by the baron, that he 
mentioned Geminiani to the king as an excellent per- 
former; in confequence of which our mufician had 
the honour to perform before his majefly, in concert 
with the celebrated Handel, who played on the harp- 
fichord. But though Geminiani was exceedingly ad- 
mired, yet he had not a talent at affociating mufic with 
poetry, nor do we find that he ever became a public 
performer: he was therefore obliged to depend for his 
fubfillence on the friendthip of his patrons, and the pro- 
fits which accrued to him from teaching. He had alfo 
the misfortune to be an enthufiaft in painting ; and the 
verfatility of his temper was fuch, that, in order to 
gratify this paflion, he not only fufpended his ftudies, 
and neglected to exercife his talents, but involved him- 
Self in debts. In 1727, he was offered the place of 
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this could not be conferred on a Catholic, and Gemi- 
niani refufed to change his religion: upon which it 
was given to Matthew Dubourg, a young man who 
had been one of his pupils, and was a celebrated per- 
former on the violin. (Geminiani then fet himfelf to 
compofe parts to the opera quinta of Corelli; or, in o- 
ther words, to make concertos of the firft fix of his 
folos. This work he completed, and, with the help 
of a fubfcription, at the head of which were the names 
of the royal family, publifhed in 1726. In 1732, he 
publifhed his opera feconda, which contains a celebrated 
minuet that goes by his name. He publifhed many 
other pieces, the profits of which did not much mend 
his circumftances; but this perhaps was owing to-his 
rambling difpofition and enthufialtic fondnefs of paint- 
ing. He was alfo an utter ftranger to the bufinefs of 
an orcheftra, and had no idea of the labour and pains 
neceflary in the inftruétion of fingers for the perform- 
ance of mufic to which they were flrangers. The con- 
fequence of this was, that a concerto /pirituale, which 
he had advertifed for his own benefit in 1748, failed in 
the performance. The audience, however, compafiion- 
ated his diftrefs, and fat very filent till the books were 
changed; when the performance was continued with 
compolitions of the author’s own, and which he execu- 
ted in {uch a manner as was never forgot. The pro- 
fits arifing from this performance enabled him to take 
a journey to Paris; where he ftaid long enough to get 
plates engraven for a fcore of folos, and the parts of 
two operes of concertos. About the year 1755 he 
returned to England, and advertifed them for fale. 
In 1761, Geminiani went over to Ireland; and was 
kindly entertained there by Mr Matthew Dubourg, 
who had been his pupil, and was then matter of the 
king’s band in Ireland. This perfon through the 
courfe of his life had ever been difpofed to render him 
friendly offices ; and it was but a fhort time after Ge- 
miniani’s arrival-at Dublin that he was called upon to 
do him the laft. It feems that Geminiani had {pent 
many years in compiling an elaborate treatife on mufic, 
which he intended for publication ; but foon after his 
arrival at Dublin, by the treachery of a female fer- 
vant, who, it was faid, was recommended to him for 
no other end than,that fhe might {teal it, it was con- 
veyed away, and coul: net be recovered. The great- 
nefs of this lofs, and his inability to repair it, made a 
deep impreffion on his mind; and, as is conjectured, 
haftened his end; at leait he furvived it but a fhort 
time, ending his days on the 17th of September 1762. 
The following lift comprifes the whole of his publica- 
tions, except two or three articles of {mall account. 
Twelve folos for a violin, opera prima ; fix concertos 
in feven parts, opera feconda; fix concertos in feven: 
parts, apera terza; twelve folos for a violin, opera 
quarta; fix folos for a violencello, opera guinia; the 
{ame made into folos fer a violin; fix concertos from 
his opera quarta; fix concertos in eight parts, opera 
Jeitima; rules for playing in talte; a treatife on good 
tafte; the art of playing the violin; 12 fonatas from 
his firft folos, opera undecima ; Ripieno parts to ditto ; 
leflons for the harpfichord ; Guida Armonica; fupple- 
ment to ditto; the art of accompaniment, two books;. 
his firft two operas of concertos in fcore ; and the en— 
chanted foreft.—Of his folos the opera prima is.efteem- 
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ed the beft. Of his concertos fome are excellent, others 
of them fcarce pafs the bounds of mediocrity. The 


fixth of the third opera not only furpaffes all the reft, _ 


but, in the opinion of the beft judges of harmony, is 
the fineft inftrumental compofition extant. 

GEMMA, or Bup, in botany ; a compendium or 
epitome of a plant, feated upon the {tem and branches, 
and covered with fcales, in order to defend the tender 
rudiments inclofed from cold and other external inju- 
ries, till, their parts being unfolded, they acquire 
ftrength, and render any further protection unneceflary. 

Buds, together with bulbs, which are a fpectes of 
buds generally feated upon or near the root, conftitute 
that part of the herb called by Linneus Aybernacula 5 
that is, the winter-quarters of the future vegetable: a 
very proper appellation, as it is during that fevere fea- 
fon that the tender rudiments are protected in the 
manner juft mentioned. 

Plants, confidered in analogy to animals, may pro- 
perly enough be reckoned both viviparous and ovipa- 
rous. Seeds are the vegetable eggs; buds, living fe- 
tufes, or infant-plants, which renew the {pecies as cer- 
tainly as the feed. 

Buds are’placed at the extremity of the young fhoots, 
and along the branches, being fixed by a fhort foot- 
italk upon a kind of brackets, the remainder of the 
leaves, in the wings or angles of which the buds in 
queftion were formed the preceding year, ‘They are 
fometimes placed fingle ; fometimes two by two, and 
thofe either oppofite or alternate ; fometimes collected 
in greater numbers in whirls or rings. 

With refpe& to their conftruction, buds are compo- 
fed of feveral parts artificially arranged. Externally, 
we find a number of fcales that are pretty hard, fre- 
quently armed with hairs, hollowed like a fpoon, and 

» placed over each other like tiles. Thefe fcales are 
fixed into the inner plates of the bark, of which they 
appear to be a prolongation. ‘Their ufe is to defend 
the internal parts of the bud ; which, being unfolded, 
will produce, fome, flowers, leaves, and ftipule; others, 
footttalks and fcales. All thefe parts, while they re- 
main in the bud, are tender, delicate, folded over each 
other, and covered with a thick clammy juice, which 
is fometimes refinous and odoriferous, as in the taca- 
hamac-tree. This juice ferves not only to defend the 


more tender parts of the embryo-plant from cold, the _ 


affaults of infe€&ts, and other external injuries; but 
likewife from exceffive perfpiration, which, in its 
young and infant ftate, would be very deftructive. It 
is confpicuous in the buds of horfe-chefnut, poplar, and 
willow trees. 

In general, we may diftinguifh three kinds of buds; 
that containing the flower, that containing the leaves, 
and that containing both flower and leaves. 

The firft, termed gemma _florifera, and by the French 
bouton a fleur or a fruit, contains the rudiments of one 
or feveral lowers, folded over each other, and furround- 
ed with feales. In feveral trees, this kind of bud 
is commonly found at the extremity of certain {mall 
branches, which are fhorter, rougher, and lefs gar- 
nifhed with leaves, than the reft. ‘Phe external fcales 
of this fpecies of bud are harder than the internal ; 
both are furnifhed with hairs, and in general more 
{welled than thofe of the fecond fort. ‘The bud con- 


taining the flower too is commonly thicker, {horter, al- 
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moft fquare, lefs uniform, and lefs pointed; being ge- Gemma. 
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nerally terminated obtufely. It is called by Pliny oculus 
gemme; and is employed in that fpecies of grafting 
called inoculation, ov budding. 

The fecond fpecies of bud, viz. that containing the 
leaves, termed gemma folifera, and by the French douton 
a feuilles or a bois, contains the rudiments of feveral 
leaves, which are varioufly folded over each other, and 
outwardly furrounded by fcales, from which the fmall 
ftipulz that are feated at the foot of the young branches 
are chiefly produced. Thefe buds are commonly more 
pointed than the former fort. In the hazel-nut, how- 
ever, they are perfectly round; and in horfe-chefnut, 
very thick. 

The third fort of bud is fmaller than either of the 
preceding; and produces both flowers ana leaves, tho’ 
not always in the fame manner. Sometimes the flowers 
and leaves are unfolded at the fame time. This mode 
of the flower and leaf bud is termed by Linneus. 
gemma folifera & florifera. Sometimes therleaves pro- 
ceed or emerge out of this kind of bud upon a {mall 
branch, which afterwards produces flowers. This 
mode of the flower and leaf bud is termed by Linnzus 
gemma folifera-florifera, and is the moft common bud of 
any. 

Such buds as produce branches adorned only with 
leaves. are. called darren ; fuch as contain both leaves. 
and flowers, fertile. From the bulk of the bud we 
may often with eafe foretel whether it contains leaves 
only, or leaves and flowers together, as in cherry and, 
pear trees. 

Neither the buds produced on or near the root, eall- 
ed by fome authors turiones, nor thofe produced on 
the trunk, and from the angles or wings of the leaves, 
contain, in ftriét propriety, an entire delineation of the 
plant ; fince the roots are wanting; and in various 
buds, as we have feen, fhoots are contained with 
leaves only, and not with flowers: but as a branch 
may be confidered as a part fimilar to the whole plant, 
and, if planted, would in procefs of revegetation ex-- 
hibit or produce roots and flowers, we may in general 
allow, that the bud contains the whole plant, or the 
principles of the whole plant, which may be unfolded 
ad libitum ; and thus refembles the feed in containing: 
a delineation of the future plant in embryo: for al- 
though the bud wants a radicle, or plumula, of which 
the feed is poffefled, yet it would undoubtedly form 
one, if planted in the earth. But as the medullary 
part adhering to the bud is too tender, and by the 
abundance of juice flowing into it from the earth would 
be difpofed to putrefaétion, the buds are not planted 
in the foil, but generally inferted. withiu the bark of 
another tree; yet placed fo that the production of the 
marrow, or pith, adhering ta them, may be inferted 
into the pith of the branch in which the fffure or cleft 
is made; by which means there is a large communica- 
tion of juice. This propagation by gems or buds, 
called inoculation, is commonly praétifed with the frit 
fort of buds aboye deferibed. 

From the obvious ufes of the buds, we may colle&® 
the reafon why the fupreme Author of nature has 
granted this fort of protection to mott of the trees that 
are natives of cold climates: and, on the other hand, 
denied it to fuch as, enjoying a warm benign atmo- 
{phere, have not. the tender parts of their embrya- 

fhoots: 


Gemma, 
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fhoots expofed to injuries and depredations from the 
‘feverities of the weather. Of this latter kind are the 
plants of the following lift; fome of them very large 
trees; others fmaller woody vegetables, -of the fhrub 
and under-fhrub kind: Citron, orange, lemon, caflava, 
mock-orange, blad-apple, fhrubby {wallow-wort, alater- 
nus, fhrubby geraniums, berry-bearing alder, Chrift’s- 
thorn. © Syrian mallow, baobab or Ethiopian four- 
gourd, jutticia, mild fena, the acacias and fenfitive 
plant, coral-tree, flinking bean-trefoil, medicago, o- 
leander, viburnum, fumach, ivy, tamarifk, heath, Bar- 
badees cherry, lavatera, rue, fhrubby nightfhades, 
Guinea henweed, cyprefs, lignum vite, and favinea 
{pecies of juniper. 

On annual plants, whofe root as well as ftalk perifhes 
after a year, true buds are never produced; in their 
ftead, however, are protruded {mall branches, like a little 
feather, from the wings of the leaves, which wither 
without any farther-expanfion if the plants climb and 
have no lateral branches; but if, either by their owf 
nature or from abundance of fap, the plants become 
branched, the ramuli juft mentioned obtain an increafe 
fimilar to ‘that of the whole plant. 

The fame appearance obtains in the trees of warm 
countries, fuch as thofe enumerated in the above lift, in 
which a plumula, or {mall feather, fends forth branches 
without a fcaly covering ; as, in fuch countries, this 
tender part requires no defence or proteétion from 
cold. A fcaly covering, then is peculiar to buds, as 
it proteéts the tender embryo inclofed from all exter- 
nal injuries. When we therefore fpeak of trees having 
buds that are naked or without f{cales, our meaning is the 
fame as if we had faid that they have no buds at all. 

The buds that .are to be unfolded the following 
year, break forth from the evolved buds of the prefent 
year, in fuch a manner as to put on the appearance 
of {mall eminences in the wings or angles of the leaves. 
Thefe eminences or knots grow but little during the 
fummer; as, in that feafon, the fap is expended on the 
increafe of the parts of the plant: but in autumn, 
when the leaves begin to wither and fall off, the buds, 
placed on the wings, increafe; and the embryo-plant 
contained in the bud is fo expanded, that the leaves 
and flowers, the parts to be evolved the following 
year, are diftin@ly vifible. Thus in horfe-chefnut the 
leaves, and in -cornel-tree the flowers, are each to be 
obferved in their refpective buds. 

As each bud contains the rudiments of a plant, and 
would, if feparated from its parent vegetable, become 
every way fimilar to it; Lirineus, to fhow the wonder- 
ful fertility of nature, has made a calculation, by which 
it appears, that, in a trunk fearce exceeding a {pan in 
breadth, 10,000 buds (that is, herbs) may be produ 
ced. What an infinite number, then, of plants might 
be raifed from a very large tree! 

GEMMATIO, from gemma, “a bud ;” a term 
ufed by Linnzus, ‘expreflive of the form of the buds, 
their origin, and their contents. 1t includes both 
thefe properly called duds, and thofe which are feated 
at the roots, ftyled dulbs. 

As to the origin of buds, they are formed either of 
the footttalks of the leaves, of ftipule, or of {cales of 
the bark. Their contents have been already difcover- 
ed, in the preceding article, to be either flowers, leaves, 
gr both. 
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GEMONULE scare, or Gradus Gemonrr, among Gemonizg 


the Romans, was much the fame as gallows or gibbet 
in England.—Some fay they were thus denominated 
from the perfon who raifed them; others, from the 
firft criminals that fuffered on them; and others, from 
the verb gemo, “1 figh or groan.” 

The gradus gemons, according to Publius Viator or 
Sextus Rufus, was a place raifed on feveral fteps, from 
whence they precipitated their criminals; others re- 
prefent it as a place whereon offenders were executed, 
and afterwards expofed to public view. The gemonia 
feale were in the tenth region of the city, near the 
temple of Juno. Camillus firft appropriated the place 
to this ufe, in the year of Rome 358. 

GENDARMES, or Gen v’armes, in the French 
armies, a denomination given to a feleét body of horfe, 
on account of their fucceeding the ancient gendarmes, 
who were thus called from their being completely 
clothed in armour; (fee Scots Genparmas, in ra.) 
Thefe troops were commanded by captain-liewtenants, 
the king and the princes of the blood being their 
captains: the king’s troop, befides a captain-licute- 
nant, has two fublieutenants, three enfigns, and three 
guidons. 

Grand Gevparuas,' latterly were a troop compofed 
of 250 gentlemen; the king himfelf was their captain, 
and one of the firit peers their captain-lieutenant, who 
has under him two lieutenants, three enfigns, three gui- 
dons, and other officers. 

Small. Grnparmeés, were the Scots gendarmes, the 
queen’s, the dauphin’s, the gendarmes of A njou, Bur- 
gundy, the Englith and Flemith gendarmes, having 
each a captain-lieutenant, fub-lieutenant, enfign, gui- 
don, and quarter-matter. 

Scots Gznparmes, were originally inftituted by 
Charles VII. of France, about the middle of the 5th 
century, and formed a part of his guard; in which 
{tation alfo they acted under other princes. It was their 
prerogative to take precedence of all the companies of 
the gendarmerie of France; and, on particular occa- 
fions, they even preceded the two companies of the 
king’s moufquetaires. ‘The fons of the Scottifh mo- 
narchs were the ufual captains of this company ; and, 
after Mary’s acceflion to the throne, its command 
belonged to them as a right. It was thence that 
James VI. madeva claim of it forhis fon prince Hen- 
ry. his honour, and its emoluments, were alfo en- 
joyed by Charles I. and the next in command to this 
prince was Louis Stuart duke of Lennox. George 
Gordon marquis of Huntly fucceeded the duke of 
Lennox in the year 1624, and took the title of captain 
or commander in chief when Charles I. mounted the 
Englifh throne. It is not certain whether Charles 11. 
was ever captain of this company; but it was confer- 
red on his brother the duke of York, who was captain 
of the Scots gendarmes till the year 1667, when he 
refigned his commiffion into the hands of the French 
king. Since that time no native of Great Britain has 
enjoyed this command. See Svot’s Guarps. 

All the different gendarmeries are now abolithed, in 
confequence of the reforming fyftems that have lately 
taken place in France. 

GENDER, among grammarians, a divifion of 
nouns, or names, to diltinguifh the two fexes. 

This was the original intention of gender: but after- 

wards 
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wards other words, which had no proper relation either 
to the one fex or the other, had genders afligned them, 
rather out of caprice than reafon; which is at length 
eftablifhed by cuftom. .. Hence genders vary according 
to the languages, or even < according to the words in- 
troduced from one language into another. Thus, ardor 
in Iuatin is feminine, but arbre in French is mafculine; 
and dens in Latin is mafculine, but dent in French is 
feminine. 

The oriental languages frequently neglect the ufe of 

enders, and the Berhad language has none at all. 

The Latins, Greeks, &c. generally content them- 
felves to exprefs the different genders by different ter- 
minations; as bonus eguus, **a good hotfe;”’ bona equa, 
‘a good ae? &e. But in Englith we frequently 
go further, and exprefs the di fference of fex | by differ- 
ent words: as boar, fow; bay, girl; buck, doe; bull, 
cow; cock, hen; dog, bitch, &c.—We have only 
see 24. feminines, diltinguithed from the males, bes 
the din bisis of the termination of the male into es ; 
of which number are abbot, abbels; count, countefs ; 
aGtor, aétrefs; heir, Heirefs; prince, princefs, &c. 
which is all that our language knows of any thing like 

enders. 

The Greek and Latin, befides the mafculine and fe- 
minine, have the neuter, common, and the doubtful 

ender; and likewife the epicene, or promifcuous, 
which under one fingle gender and termination in- 
cludes both the kinds. 

GENDRE (Louis le), an efteemed hiftorian, born 
at Roan. He became canon of Notre Dame at Paris, 
fuhchanter of the fame church, and abbot of Notre 
Dame at Claire Fontaine in the diocefe of Chartres. 
He wrote a great number of works; the principal of 
which are: 1. The Manners and Cuftoms of the French, 
in the different times of that monarchy. 2. An Hi- 
flory of France, in three volumes folio, and in feven 
volumes duodecimo. 3. The Life of Cardinal d’Am- 
boife. He died in 1733, aged 78. 

Genpre (Gilbert Charles le), marquis of St Au- 
bin, counfellor in the parliament of Paris, and after- 
wards mafter of requefts in the king’s houfehold. -He 
wrote feveral works; but is chiefly diftinguifhed by his 
Traite de P opinion, 9 ‘vols 2 2mo; a curious s performance, 
proving, by hiftoric examples, the empire of opinion 
over the works of art and feience. He died at Paris 
in 1746, aged 59. 

GENEALOGY, an enumeration of a feries of an- 
ceftors; or a fummary account of the relations and al- 
liances of a perfon or family, both in the dire& and col- 
lateral line. 

The word is Greek, yeveerovez 3 which is formed of 
ywG, “race or lineage,’’ and r07@, * difcourfe.” 

In divers chapters and military orders, it is required 
that the candidates produce their genealogy, to fhow 

that they are noble by fo many defcents. 

GENEALOGICA arpor, or Trex of Confanguinity, 
fignifies a genealogy or lineage drawn out under the 
figure of a tree, with its root, flock, branches, &c. The 


. genealogical degrees are ufually reprefented in circles, 


ranged over, under, and afide each other. This the 
Greeks called femmata, a word fignifying crown, gar- 
land, or the like. See the articles Consancuinity and 
Descent, and the plates there referred to. 


GENEP, a ftrong town of Germany, in the circle of 


Ponte 4 
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Weftphalia, fubje& to the king of Pruffia. 
. N. Lat. 51. 42. 

GENERAL, an appellation given to whatever be- 
longs to a whole genus. 

Generar Affembly. See AssEMBLY. 

Ganerat Charge, in law. See Cuarée to enter Heir. 

Gewerat Terms, among logicians, thofe which are 
made the figns of general ideas. See Locic and Me- 
TAPHYSICS. 

Generat Warrant. See WARRANT. 

Generat of an Army, in the art of War, he who 
commands in chief. See the article War, where his 
office and duties are particularly explained. 

Genera of the Artillery. See ORDNANCE. 

Genrrit of Horfe, and Generar of Foot, are potts 
next under the general of the army, and th sefe have up- 
on all occafions an abfolute authority over all the horfe 
and foot in the army. 

Adjutant-Ganerat, one who attends the general, 
affifts in council, and carries the general’s orders to 
the army. He di ributes the daily orders to the ma- 
jors of brigade. He is likewife charged with the ge- 
neral detail of the duty of the army. ‘The majors of 
brigade fend every morning to the adjutant-general 
an exact return, by battalion and company, of the 
men of his brigade. Ina day of battle the adjutant- 
general fees the infantry drawn up; after which, he 
places himfelf by the general, to receive any orders 
which may regard the corps of which he has the de- 
tail. Ina fiege, he orders the number of workmen 
demanded, and figns the warrant for their payment. 
He receives the guards of the trenches at their ren- 
dezvous, and examines their condition; he gives and 
fiens all orders for partres. He has an orderly fer- 
jeant from each brigade of infantry in the line, to 
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carry fuch orders,as he may have occafion to fend from 


the general. 


Lieutenant-GeneraAt, is the next in command after: 


the general ; ; and abies he fhould die or be killed, 


the order is, that the oldeft lieutenant-general fhall blue: 


the command. This office is the firft military dignity 
after that of a general. One part of their funCtion is, 
to affift the general with their counfel: they ought 
therefore, if poflible, to pottels the fame qualities with 
the general himfelf; and the more, as they often com- 
mand armies in chief. 

The number of liutenant-generals have been mul- 
tiplied of late in Europe, in proportion as the armies 
have become numerous. ‘They ferve: either in the field, 
or in fieges, according to the dates of their commif- 
fions. In battle, the oldeft commands the right wing 
of the army, the fecond the left wing, the third the 
centre; the fourth the right wing of the fecond line, 
the fifth the left wing, the fixth the centre; and fo on. 
In fieges, the lieutenant-generals always coutinead the 
right of the principal attack, and order what they 


judge proper for the advancement of the fiege during: 


the 24 hours they are in the trenches; except the at- 
tacks, which they are not to make without an order 
from he general in chief. 
Lieutenant-Generat of the Ordnance. See ORDNANCE. 
Lieutenant-Generar of Artillery, is, or ought to: 
be, a very great mathematician, and an able engineer 3 


to know all the powers of artillery ; to underftand the 


attack and defence of. fortified laces in all i 1ts differ: a 
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rent 
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rent branches; how to. difpofe of the artillery in the 
day of battle to the beft advantage ; to condu& its 
march and retreat ; as alfo to be well acquainted with 
all the numerous apparatus belonging to the train, and 
to the laboratory, &c. 

Major-Grnerat, the next officer to the lieutenant- 
general. His chief bufinefs is to receive orders from 
the general, or in his abfence from the lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the day; which he is to diftribute to the 
brigade-majors, with whom he is to regulate the 
guards, convoys, detachments, &c. On him the 
whole fatigue and detail of duty'of the army roll. It 
is the major-general of the day who is charged with 
the encampment of the army, who places himfelf at 
the head of it when they march, who marks out the 
ground of the camp to the quarter-mafter-general, and 
who places the new guards for the fafety of the camp. 

The day the army is to march, he difates to the 
field- officers the order of the march, which he has _re- 
ceived from the general, and on other days gives them 
the parole. : 

In a fixed camp he is charged with: the foraging, 
with reconnoitring the ground for it, and potting the 
efcorts, &c. 

In fieges, if there are two feparate attacks, the fe- 
cond belongs to him; but ifthere is but one, he takes, 
either from the right or left of the attack, that which 
the leutenant-general has not chofen. 

When the army is under arms, he affifts the lieute- 
nant-general, whofe orders he executes. 

If the army marches to an engagement, his poft is 
at the head of the guards of the army, until they are 
near enough to the enemy to rejoin their different 
corps; after which he retires to his own proper pol : 
for the major-generals are difpofed on the order of 
battle ag the lieutenant-generals are ; to whom, how- 


ever, they are fubordinate, for the command of their 


divifions. The major-general has one aid-de-camp, 
paid for executing his orders. 

Gewerav is alfo ufed for a particular march, or 
beat of drum ; being the firft which gives notice, com- 
monly in the morning early, for the infantry to be in 
readinefs to march. 

Generat is likewife an appellation by which officers 
in law, in the revenues, &c. are diftinguifhed ; as, 
attorney-general, folicitor-general, &c. receiver-general, 
comptroller-general, kc. See Attorney, &c. 

GeneErAt is alfo ufed for the chief of an order of 
monks; or of all the houfes and congregations efta- 
blifhed under the fame rule. Thus we fay, the gene- 
ral of the Francifcans, Ciftertians, &c. 

GENERALISSIMO, called alfo captain-géneral, 
and fimply general, is an officer who commands all the 
military powers of a nation ; who gives orders to all the 
other general officers; and receives no orders himfelf 
but from the king. 

Monf. Balzac obferves, that the cardinal de Richelieu 
fir coined this word, of his own abfolute authority, up- 
on his going to command the French army in Italy. 

GENERATE, in mufic, is ufed to fignify the 
operation of that mechanical power.in nature, which 
every found has in producing one or more different 
founds. ‘Thus any given found, however fimple, pro- 
duces along with itfelf, its o€tave, and two other 
founds extremely fharp, viz. its twelfth above, that is 
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to fay, the o¢tave of its fifth ¢ and the other the feven- Generate 


teenth above, or, in other words, the double o€tave of 
its third major. 

Whether we fuppofe this procreation of founds to 
refult from af aptitude in the texture and magnitude 
of certain particles in the air, for conveying to our 
ears vibrations that bear thofe proportions one to ano- 
ther, as being determined at once by- the partial and 
total ofcillations of any mufical ftring ; or from what- 
ever economy of nature we choofe to trace it; the 
power of one found thus to produce another, when in 
action, is {aid to generate. The {ame word is applied, by 
Signior Tartini and his followers, to any two founds 
which, fimultaneoufly heard, produce a third. 

GENERATED, or Genitep, is ufed, by fome 
mathematical writers, for whatever is produced, either 
in arithmetic, by the multiplication, divifion, or ex- 
traction of roots; or in geometry, by the invention 
of the contents, areas, and fides; or of extreme and 
mean proportionals, without arithmetical addition and 
fubtraction. ' 

GENERATING ung, or ricure, in geomerty, 
is that which, by its motion of revolution, produces 
any other figure, plane or folid. See Genesis. 

GENERATION, in phyfiology, the a& of pro- 
creating and producing a being fimilar to the parent. 
See Anatomy, n° 109, 110. 

Generation of Fifbes. See Comparative Anatomy, 
n°s154. and IcHTHYOLoGy. 

Geveration of Planis. See Borany, fed. v. 

Generation of Infedis. See Comparative Anatomy, 
p- 274. and Enromotoey, feét. ii. 

Parts of Generation. See ANATOMY, n° 107, 108. 

GENERATION, in mathematics, is ufed for formation 
or production. ‘Thus we meet with the generation of 
equations, curves, folids, &c. 

Generation, in theology. The Father is faid by 
fome divines to have produced his Word or Son from 
all eternity, by way of generation ; on which occation 
the word generation raifes a peculiar idea: that _procef- 
fion, which is really effe€ted in the way of underftand- 
ing, is called generation, becaufe in virtue thereof, the 
Word becomes like to him from whom he takes this 
original ; or, as St Paul expreffes it, is the figure or 
image of his fubitance, i. ¢. of his being and nature. 
And hence it is, they-fay, that the fecond Perfon in 
the Trinity is called the Son. 

GENERATION is alfo ufed, though fomewhat im- 
properly, for genealogy, or the feries of children iffued 
from the fame ftock. ‘Thus the gofpel of St Matthew 
commences with the book of the generation of Jefus 
Chrift, &c. The latter and more accurate tranflators, 
inftead of generation ufe the word genealogy. 

Generation is alfo ufed to fignify a people, race, 
or nation, efpecially in the literal tranflations of the 
{cripture, where, the word generally occurs where- 
ever the Latin has generatio, and the Greek yev:crs, 
Thus, ‘* A wicked and perverfe generation feeketh a 
fign,”’ &c. ‘* One generation pafles away, and an- 
ether cometh,”’ &c. 

Generation is alfo ufed in the fenfe of an age, or 
the ordinary period of man’s life. Thus we fay, ‘to 
the third and fourth generation.” In this fenfe hifto- 
rians ufually reckon a generation the {pace of 33 years 
gr thereabouts. Sce Ace. 

Herodotus 
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erator Eerodotus makes three generations in an hundred = Genesis, in geometry, denotes the formation of a Genefig 
ul ; years; which computation appears from the later au- line, plane, or folid, by the motion or flux of a point, ‘4 
nefis. {Hes ; ; M i e 7 enevar 
thors of political arithmetic to be pretty juit. line, or furface. See PLUXIONS. 
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GENERATOR, in mufic, fignifies the principal 
found or founds by which others ‘are produced. Thus 
the loweft C for the treble of the harpficord, 'befides 
its otave, will ftrike an attentive ear with its twelfth 
above, or Gin alt, and with its feventeenth above, or 
E in alt. The C, therefore, is called their generator, 
the G and E its products or harmonics. But in the 
‘approximation of chords, for G, its o€tave below is 
fubftituted, which conftitutes a fifth from the genera- 
tor, or loweft C3 and for E, is likewife fubftituted its 
fifteenth below, which, with the above mentioned C, 
forms a third major. ‘To the loweft notes, therefore, 
exchanged for thefe in alt by fubftitution, the denomi- 


nations of produ€ts or harmonics are likewife given, . 


‘whilft the C retains the name of their generator. But 
{till according to the fyftem of Tartini, two notes in 
‘concord, which when founded produce a third, may be 
termed the concurring generators of that third. (See 
Generation Harmonique, par M. Rameau} fee alfo that 
delineation of Tartini’s fyftem called The power and 


principles of harmony. ) 


GENERICAL name, in natural hiftory, the word 
ufed to fignify all the {pecies of natural bodies, which 
agree in certain effential and peculiar characters, and 
therefore all of the fame family or kind; fo that the 
word ufed as the generical name equally exprefles every 
one of them, and fome other words expreffive of the 
peculiar qualities or figures of each are added, in order 
to denote them fingly, and make up what is called 
the fpecific name. See Borany and Zoorocy. 

GENESIS, the firft book of the Old Teftament, 
containing the hiftory of the creation, and the lives of 
the firft patriarchs. 

The book of Genefis ftands at the head of the Pen- 
tateuch. Its atithor is held to be Mofes: it contains 
the relation of 2369 years, viz. from the beginning of 
the world to the death of Jofeph. The Jews are for- 
bidden to read the beginning of Genefis, and the begin- 
ning of Ezekiel, before 30 years of age. - 

The Hebrews called this book Berejchith, becaufe it 
‘begins with that word, which in their language figni* 
fies in principio, or in the beginning.” ‘The Greeks 
gave it the name Genefis, Tevects, g. d. production, gene+ 
yation, becaufe it begins with the hiftory of the pro- 
duction or generation of all beings. 

This book, befides the hiftory of the creation, con- 
tains an account of the original innocence and fall of 
man; the propagation of mankind; the rife of religion; 
the general defe€tion and corruption of the world; the 
deluge; the reftoration of the world; the divifion 
and peopling of the earth; and the hiftory of the 
firft patriarchs to the death of Jofeph. dt was eafy 
for Mofes to be fatisfied of the truth of what he de- 
divers in this book, becaufe it came down to him thro? 
a few hands: for from Adam to Noah there was one 
man, viz. Methufelah, who lived fo long as to fee them 
both : in like manner Shem converfed with Noah and 
Abraham ; Haac with Abraham and Jofeph, from 
whom the records of this book might eafily be con- 
veyed to Mofes by Amram, who was contemporary 
with Jofeph. 

Ver. VII. Part Il. 


The genefis or formation, ¢. gr. of a globe or {phere, 
is conceived by fuppofing a femicircle to revolve upon 
a right line, drawn from one extreme thereof to the 
other, called its axis, or axis of circumvolution; the 
motion or revolution of that femicircle is the genefis of 
the {phere, &c. - 

In the genefis of figures, &c. the line or furface that 
moves is called the deferibent ; andthe line round which, 
or, according to whiclf, the revolution or motion is 
made, the dirigent. 

GENET, Gennet, or. Fennet, in the manege, de- 
notes a {mall-fized well-proportioned Spanifh horfe. 

To ride a la genette, is to ride after the Spanifh fafhion, 
fo fhort, that the fpurs bear upon the horfe’s flank. 

GENETHLIA, in antiquity, a folemnity kept in 
memory of fome perfon deceafed. 

GENETHLIACI, in aftrology, perfons who ere& 
horofcopes or pretend to foretel what fhall befal a man 
by means of the ftars which prefided at his nativity. 
The word is formed of the Greek y«v:9a1, origin, genera- 
tion, nativity. 

The ancients called them Chaldei, and by the gene- 
ral name mathematici: accordingly, the feveral civil and 
canon laws, which we find made againft the mathema- 
ticians, only refpect the genethliaci or aftrologers. 

They were expelled Rome by a formal decree of the 
fenate ; and yet found fo much prote¢tion from the 
credulity of the people, that they remained therein 
unmolefted. Hence an ancient author fpeaks of them 
as hominum genus, quod in civitate nofira femper J vetabi- 
tur, &F retinebitur. 

GENETTE, in zoology. See Viverra. 

GENEVA, a city of Switzerland, on the confines 
of France and Savoy, fituated in 6° E. Long. and 
46° 12’ 9 N. Lat. It ftands on the banks of the river 
Rhone, juft at the place where the latter iffues from 
the lake which takes its name from the city; and part 
of it is built on an iflandin the river? It is handfome, 
well fortified, and pretty large; the ftreets in general 
are clean and well paved, but the principal one is en- 
cumbered with a row of fhops on each fide between 
the carriage and foot-paths. The latter is very wide, 
and protected from the weather by great wooden pent- 
houfes projecting from the roofs ; ,which, though very 
convenient, give the ftreet a dark and dull appear- 
ance. The houfes are generally conftructed of free- 
ftone, with bafements of limeftone; the gutters, fpouts, 
ridges, and outward ornaments, being made of tinned 
iron. Sotne of them have-arched walks or piazzas in 
front. The place called Treille is very agreeable, be- 
ing planted with linden trees, and commanding a fine 
profpect of the lake, with feveral ranges of rocks rifing 
behind one another, fore covered with vineyards and 
herbagegand others with fnow, having openings be- 
tween them. Immediately below Geneva the Rhone 
is joined by the Arve, a cold and muddy ftream rifing 
among the Alps, and deriving a contiderable part of its 
waters from the Glaciers. ‘The Rhone is quite clear 
and tran{parent, fo that the muddy water of the Arve 
is diflinguifhable from it even after they have flowed 
for feveral males together. ‘There are four bridges 
ever 
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over the Rhone before it joins the Arve; and from it 
the city is fupplied -with water by means of an hy- 
draglic machine, which raifes it 100 Paris feet above 
its level, The principal buildings are, 1. The Maifon 
de Ville, or town-houfe, a plain ancient edifice, with 
large rooms, in which the councils aflemble, amd pub- 
lic entertainments are held; and in one of them a week- 
ly concert is held by fubfcription during the winter. 
"he afcent to the upper ftory is not by fteps buta 
paved acclivity ; which, however, is fo gentle, that 
horfes and mules can go up to the top. 2. The 
churchof St Peter’s, formerly the cathedral, is an an- 
cient Gothic building, with a modern portico of feven 
large Corinthian columns of red and white marble from 
The only thing remarkable in the infide is 
the tomb of Henry duke of Rohan. 3. ‘he arfenal 
is in good order, and fupplied with arms fufficient for 
12,000 men. There are many ancient fuits of armour; 
and the fcaling ladders, lanthorns, batchets, &c. ufed by 
the Savoyards in their treacherous attempt on the city 
in the year 1602, to be afterwards noticed, are here pre- 
ferved. The magazines contain 1 10 cannons befides mor- 
tars. 4. The hofpital is a large handfome building, by 
which and other charities near 4000 poor people.are 
maintained. 5.'The fortifications on the fide of Savoy are 
of the modern conftrution, but arecommanded by fome 
neighbouring grounds. On the fide of France they 
are old-fafhioned, and at any rate are rather calculated 
to prevent a furprife than to fuflain a regular fiege. 
There are three gates, towards France, Savoy, and 
Switzerland; and the accefs to the lake is guarded by 
a double jetty and chain. 

The territory belonging to this city contains about 
feven fquare leagues, and: is divided into nine pa- 
rifhes ; the town 1s by far the moft populous in Swit- 
zerland, having about 30,000 inhabitants, of whom, 
however, 5000 are generally fuppofed to be abfent. 
It has a fmall diftri& dependent upon it, but this 
does not contain above 16,000. The adjacent coun- 
try isextremely beautiful, and has many magnificent 
views arifing fron¥ the different pofitions of the nume- 
rous hills and mountains with regard to the town and 
lake. The inhabitants were formerly diftinguifhed in- 
to four claffes, viz. citizens, burgeffes, inhabitants, and 
natives; and fince the revolution in 1782, a fifth clafs, 
namcd domicilius, have been added, who annually 
receive permiffion from the magiltrates to refide in the 
city. The citizens and burgefles alone, however, are 
admitted to a fhare ‘in the government; thofe called 
inhabitants are ftrangers allowed to fettle in the town 
with certain privileges; and the zatives, are the fons 
of thofe inhabitants, who poflefs additional advantages. 
"Lhe people are very ative and induflrious, carrying on 
an extenfive commerce. 

This-city is remarkable for the number of learned 
men it has produced. The reformed doctrines of reli- 
gion were very early received in it, being preached 
there in 1533 by William Farel and. Peter Viret of 
Orbe, and afterwards finally eftablifhed by the celebra- 
ted John Calvin. OF this reformer Voltaire obferves, 
that he gave his name to the religious doétrines firit 
broached by others, in the fame manner that Americus 
Vefputius gave name to the continent of America 


which had formerly been difcovered by Columbus. It: 


was by the affiduity of this celebrated reformer, and 
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the influence that he acquired among the citizens, 
that a public academy was firft eftablifhed in the city, 
where he, ‘Theodore Beza, and fome of the more emi- 
nent firfl reformers, read le€tures with uncommon f{uc- 
cefs. ‘lhe intolerant fpirit of Calvin is well known ; 
but little of it now appears in the government of Ge- 
neva : on the contrary, it is the moft tolerating of all 
the flates in Switzerland, being the only one of. them 
which permits the public exercile of the Lutheran re- 
ligion. 
very confpicuous among the citizens at this day, even 
the lower clafs of them being exceedingly well inform- 
ed; fo that, according to Mr Coxe, there is not a cit 
in Europe where learning is fo generally diffufed. * I 
received great fatisfaction (fays he) in converfing even 
with feveral tradefmen upon topics both of literature 
and politics ; and. was aflonifhed to find in this clafg 


The advantages of the academy at Geneva are. 


of men fo uncommon a fhare of knowledge ; but the. 


wonder ceafes when we are told that all of them were 
educated at the public academy.’”’ 
the induftry and emulation of the fludents are excited 
by the annual diftribution of prizes to thofe who dif 
tinguifh themfelves in each ¢lafs. The prizes confit 
of {mall medals, but are conferred with fuch folemnity 
as cannot fail to produce a ftriking effe& on the minds 
of youth. There is alfo a public library to witich the 
citizens have accefs, and which undoubtedly tends 
greatly to that univerfal diffufion of learning fo re- 
markable among the inhabitants. It was founded by 
Bonnivard, remarkable for his fufferings in the caufe of 
the liberties of his country. Having been a great an- 
tagonift of the dukes of Savoy, againft whom he af- 
ferted the independence of Geneva, he had the mis- 
fortune at laft to be taken prifoner, and was imprifon- 
ed for fix years in a dungeon below the level of the 
lake, in the callle of Chillon, which ftands on arock in 
the lake, and is conneéted with the land by a draw- 
bridge. In 1536 this caftle was taken from Charles III. 
of Savoy by the canton of Berne, affifted by the Gene. 
vans, who furnifhed a frigate (their whole naval force) 
to befiege it by fea. Bonnivard was now taken from his 
dungeon, where by conftant walking backward and 
forward, his only amufement, he had worn a hollow 
in the floor which confifted of folid rock. Bonnivard 
confidered the hardfhips he had endured as ties which 
endeared him to the city, and became a principal pro- 
moter of the reformation by the mild methods of per- 
{uation and inflruciion. He clofed his benefactions by 
the gift of his books and manufcripts, and bequeathing 


his fortune towards the eftablifhment and fupport of 


the feminary. His works, which chiefly relate to the 
hiftory of Geneva, are ftill preferved with great care 
and reverence. The library contains 25,c0oo volumes, 
with many curious manufcripts, of which an account 
has been publifhed by the reverend M. Sennebier the 
librarian, who has likewife diftinguifhed himfelf by fe- 
veral literary works. .Meflrs Bonnet, Sauffure, Mallet, 
and de Luc, are the other moft diftinguifhed literary 
geniufes of which Geneva can boatt. The lait is par- 
ticularly remarkable for the perfection to which he has 
brought the barometer, and which is now fo great, 
that very little feems poffible to be done by any body 
elfe. His cabinet merits the attention of naturalifts, 


.as containing many rare and curious fpecimens of fol- 


fils, which ferve to illuftrate the theory of the globe. 
It 


In this feminary, 
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encva. It may be divided into three parts: 1. Such as enable 


the naturalift to compare the petrefactions of animals 
and vegetables with the fame bodies which are ftill 
known to exift in our parts of the globe. 2. To com- 
pare thefe petrefaétions of animals with the fame bo- 
dies which are known to exift in different countries. 
4 Ke confider the petrefactions of thofe bodies which 
are no longer known to exitt. “The fecond part com- 

rehends the ftones under three points of view: 1. 
Thofe of the primitive mountains, which contain no 
animal bodies; 2. Thofe of the fecondary mountains, 
which contain only marine bodies; 3. Thofe which 
The third part contains the 
Javas and other volcanic produdtions; which are diftin- 
guifhed into two claffes: 1. Thofe which come from 
volcanoes now aGually burning ; 2. Thofe from ex- 
tinguifhed volcanoes. 


In the time of Charles the Great, the city and ter- 
ritory of Geneva made part of his empire ; and, under 


nentof Ge-~his fucceffors, it became fubje@ to the German empe- 


leva. 


rors. By reafon of the imbecility of thefe princes, 
however, the bifhops of Geneva acquired fuch autho- 
rity over the inhabitants, that the emperor had no o- 
ther means of counterbalancing it than by augmenting 
the privileges of the people. In thefe barbarous ages 
alfo the bifhops and counts had conitant difputes, of 
which the people took the advantage; and by fiding 
fometimes with one, and fometimes with the other, 


they obtained’ an extenfion of their privileges from 


both. The houfé of Savoy at length purchafed the 
territory, and fucceeded the counts with additional 
power: againft them therefore the bifhops and people 
united in order to refit their encroachments ; and, du- 
ting this period, the government was ftraigely com- 
plicated by reafon of the various pretenfions of the 
three parties. ‘The counts of Savoy, however, had at 
laft the addrefs to diffolve the union between the bi- 
fhops and citizens, by procuring” the epifcopal fee for 
their brothers, and even their illegitimate children; by 
which means their power became gradually fo exten- 
five, that towards the commencement of the 16th 
century, Charles III. of Savoy (though the govern- 
ment was accounted entirely republican) obtained an 
almoft abfolute authority over the people, and exer- 
cifed it in a moft unjuft and arbitrary manner. ‘hus vio- 
lent commmotions took place; and the citizens became 
divided into two parties, one of which, viz. the pa- 
triots, were ftyled Lidgenofen or confederates ; the 
partifans of Savoy being difgraced by the appellation 
of Mammelucs or flaves. The true period of Gene- 
van liberty may therefore be confidered as commencing 
with the treaty concluded with Berne and Friburg in 
the year 1526 3 in confequence of which the duke 
was in a fhort time deprived of his authority, the bi- 
fhop driven from the city, and the reformed religion and 
a republican form of government introduced. A long 
war commenced with Savoy on this account; but the 
Genevans proved an overmatch for their enemies by 
their own bravery and the affiftance of the inhabitants 
of Berne. In 1584, the republic concluded a treaty 
with Zurich and Berne, by which it is allied to the Swils 
cantons. The houfe of Savoy made their laft attempt 
againft Geneva in 1602, when the city was treach: 
eroufly attacked in the night-time during a profound 
peace. Two hundred foldiers had -fcaled the walls, 
and got into the town before any alarm was given ; 
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but they were repulfed by the defperate valour ofa few 
citizens, who perifhed in the encounter. A petard had 
been faftened to one of the gates by the Savoyards; 
but the gunner was killed before it could be difchar- 
ged. The war occafioned by this treachery was next 
year concluded by a folemn treaty, which has ever 
fince been obferved on both: fides; though the inde- 
pendence of Geneva was not formally acknowledged by 
the king of Sardimia till the year 1754. 

The reftoration of tranquillity from without in 
confequence of the above treaty, was however foon 
followed by the flames of internal difcord, fo com- 
mon in popular governments; fo that during the 
whole of the laft century the hiftory of Geneva af- 
fords little more than an account of the ftruggles be- 
twixt the. ariitocratical and popular parties. About 
the beginning of the prefent century the power of the 
Grand Council was become almoft abfolute; but in 
order to reftrain its authority, an edi¢t was procured 
in 1707 by the popular party, enaCting, that every 
five years a general council of the citizens and bar- 
ghers fhould be fummoned to deliberate upon the af- 
fairs of the republic. In confequence of this law a ge- 
neral affembly was convened in 1712; and the very 
firft act of that affembly was to abolith the edi& by 
which they had been convened. A proceeding fo ex- 
traordinary can {carcely be accounted for on the prin- 
ciples of popular ficklenefs and inconftancy. Rouf- 
feau, in his Mifcellaneous Works, afcribes it to the 
artifices of the magiftrates, and the equivocal terms 
marked upon the billets thea in ufe. For the queflion 
being put, ‘* Whether the opinion of the councils for 
abolifhing the periodical affemblies fhould pafs into a 
law 2”? the words approbation or rejedizn, put upon the 
billets by which the votes were given, might be inter- 
preted either way. Thus, if the billet was chofen on 
which the word approbation was written, the opinion 
of the councils which rejected the affemblies was ap- 
proved; and by the word rejection, the periodical af- 
fembly was rejected of courfe. Hence feveral of the 
citizens complained that they had been -deceived, and 
that they never meant to reject the general affembly, 
but only the opinion of the councils. 

In confequence of the abolition of the general af- 
femblies the power of the ariltocratical party was 
greatly augmented; till at length the inhabitants exert- 
ing themfelves with uncommon fpirit and perfeverance, 
found means to limit the power of the magilftrates, and 
enlarge their own rights. In 1776, as Mr Cox informs 
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us, the government might be confidered as a mean be- Sketch of 


twixt that of the ariltocratical and popular cantons of 
Switzerland. The members of the fenate, or little 
council of 25, enjoyed in their corporate capacity fe- 
veral very confiderable prerogatives. By them half the 
members of the great council were named ; the princi- 
pal magiftrates were fupplied from their own body ; 
they convoked the greatgand general councils, delibe- 
rating previoufly upon every queition which was to be 
brought before thefe councils. ‘They were vetted alfo 
with the chief executive power, the adminiftration of 
finances, and had in a certain degree the jurifdictioa 
in civil and criminal caufes. Molft-of the fmaller pofts 
were likewife filled by them; and they enjoyed the 
fole privilege of conferring the burgherfhip Thefe, 
and other prerogatives, however, were balanced by 
thofe of the great council and the privileges of the ge- 
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neral councfl. The former had a right to choofe the 
members of the fenate from their own body ; receiving 
appeals in all caufes above a certain value, pardoning 
criminals, &c. befides which they had the important 
privilege of approving or rejecting whatever was propo- 
fed by the fenate to be laid before the people. 

The general council or affembly of the people, is 


compofed of the citizens and burghers of the town; 


their number in general amounting to 1500, though 
ufually not more than 1200 were prefent ; the remain- 
der refiding in foreign countries, or being otherwife 
abfent. It, meets twice a-year, choofes the principal 
magiftrates, approves or rejects the laws and regula- 
tions propofed by the other councils, impofes taxes, 
contracts alliances, declares war or peace, and nomi- 
nates half the members of the great council, &c. But 
the principal check to the power of the fenate arof¢é 
from the right of re-election, or the power of annually 
expelling four members from the fenate at the nomi- 
nation of the /yndics or principal magiftrates, and from 
the right of reprefentation. The fyndics are four in 
number, chofen annually from the fenate by the gene- 
ral council; and three years elapfe before the fame 
members can be again appointed. In choofing thefe 
magiftrates, the fenate appointed from its own body 
eight candidates, from whom the four fyndics were 
to be chofen by the general council. The latter, how- 
ever, had it in their power to reje& not only the firft 
eight candidates, but, alfo the whole body of fenatars 
in fucceffion: in which cafe, four members of the fe- 
nate retired into the great council; and their places 
were filled by an equal number from *that council. 
With regard to the power of reprefentation, every ci- 
tizen or burgher had the privilege of applying to the 
fenate.in order to procure a new regulation in this e- 
fpe&t, or of remonftrating againft any a&t of the ma- 
giftracy.. To thefe remonftrances. the magiltrates were 
obliged to give an explicit anfwer; for if a fatisfatory 
anfwer was not given to one, afecond was immediate- 
ly prefented. The reprefentation was made by a 
greater or fmaller number of citizens according to. the 
importance of the point in queition, 

Since the 1776, however, feveral changes have taken 
place. This. right of re-eledion, which the ariftocratical 
party were obliged to yield tothe people in 1768, foon 
proved very difagreeable, being confidered bythe former 
as a kind of oftracifm; for which reafon they catched 
at every opportunity of procuring its abolition. They. 
were now diftinguifhed by the title of negatives, 
while the popular party had.that of reprefentants ; and 
the point in. difpute was the compilation of a new code 
of laws. This meafure the negatives oppofed, as 
fuppofing that it would tend to reduce their preroga- 
tives ; while, on the other hand, the reprefentants ufed 
their utmoft endeavours to promote it, in hopes of 
having their privileges augmented by this means. At 
laft, in the month of January,1777, the negatives were 
obliged to comply with the demands of their antago- 
nifts ; and acommittee for forming a new code of laws 
was appointed by the concurrence of the little, great, 
and general councils. The committee was to. laft for two 
years, and the code to be laid before the three councils 
for their joint approbation or rejection. A fketch of 
the firft part of the code was prefented to the little and 
great councils on the firft of September 1779, that 
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they might profit by their obfervations before it was. Ger 


prefented to the general council. Great difputes a- 
rofe; and at length it was carried by the negatives that 
the code fhould be rejected and the committee diffol- 
ved. ° The oppofite party complained of this as tn- 
conttitutional, and violent difputes enfued ; the iffue of 
which was, that the great council offered to compile 
the code, and fubmit it to the decifion of the public. 
This did not give fatisfaétion to the popular party, 
who confidered it as infidious: the contentions revived 
with more fury than ever, until at length the negatives 
fuppofing, or pretending to fuppofe, that their coun- 
try was in danger, applied to their guarantees, France,. 
Zurich, and Berne, intreating them to prote& the 
laws and conttitution. This was productive of no 
good effect ; fo that the negatives found no other me- 
thod of gaining their point than by fowing diffenfion. 
among the difierent claffes of inhabitants. The na- 
tives were difcontented and jealous on account of many 
exclufive privileges enjoyed by that clafs named citi- 
zens ; they were befides exafperated againtt them for- 
having, in 1770, banifhed eight of the principal na- 
tives, who pretended that the right of burgherfhip be- 
longed to the natives as well as to the: citizens, and 
demanded that this right ought to be gratuitoully 
conferred inftead of being purchafed. The negatives, 
in hopes of making fuch a confiderable addition to 
their party, courted the natives by all the methods 
they could think of, promifing by a public declaration. 
that they were ready to confer upon them thofe privi 
leges of trade and commerce which had hitherts been 
confined exclufively to the citizens. The defigns of the 
negatives were likewife openly favoured.by the court 
of France, and difpatches were even written to the 
French refident at Geneva to be communicated to the- 
rincipal natives who fided with the ariftocratic party. 
The attorney-general, conceiving this mode of interfe-. 
rence to be highly unconftitutional,-prefented a {pirited 
remonttrance; by which the French.court were fo much 
difpleafed, that they procured his depofition from his. 
office ; and thus their party was very confiderably in-. 
creafed among the natives. ‘The reprefentants were. 
by no means negligent in their endeavours to conciliate 
the favour of the fame party, and even promifed what. 
they had hitherto oppofed in the ftrongeft manner, 
viz. to facilitate the acquifition of the burgherfhip,. 
and to beltow. it asthe recompence of induitry and, 
good behaviour. Thus two parties were formed a-. 
mong the natives themfelves; and the diffenfions beco= 
ming every day worfe and worfe, a ,general infurrec- 
tion took place on the sth of February 1781. A dif-. 
pute, accompanied with violent reproaches, having. 
commenced betwixt two neighbouring and oppolite: 
parties. of natives, a battle would have immediately ta-. 
ken place, had it not been for the interpofition of the- 
fyndics on the one fide, and the chiefs of the réprefen-. 
tants.on the other. The tumult was beginning to fub- 
fide, when a difcharge of mufquetry was heard from the. 
arfenal. Some young men who fided with. the nega-. 
tives, having taken poffeffion of the arfenal, had fired, 
by miltake upon feveral natives of their own party, and 
had killed one and. wounded.another. This was cone. 
fidered by the reprefentants as the. fignal for a general 
infurrection, on which. they inftantly took up arms 
and marched in three columns to the arfenal; bus. 
finding 
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fired without orders, they permitted the reft to retire 
without moleftation. In the opinion of fome people, 
however, this affair was preconcerted, and the repre- 
fentants are faid to have been the firft aggreffors. 

The reprefentants having thus taken up arms, were 
in no hafte to lay them down. ‘They took poffeffion 
of all the avenues to the city ; and their committee be- 
ing f{ummoned next morning by the natives to fulfil 
their engagements with refpeét to the burgherfhip, 
they held feveral meetings with the principal negatives 
on that. fubje&t, but without any fuccefs: for though 
the latter readily agreed to an augmentation of the 
commercial privileges of the natives, they abfolutely 
refufed to facilitate the acquifition of the burgherfhip. 


‘The committee, however, embarraffed and alarmed at 


the number and threats of the natives, determined to 
abide by what they had promifed ; drew up an edi& 
permitting the natives to carry on trade, and to hold the 
rank of officers in the military affociations; and con- 
ferred the burgherfhip on more than 100 perfons taken 
from the natives and inhabitants, and even from the 
peafants of the territory. ‘This was approved by the 
three councils ; the negatives, dreading the power of 
their adverfaries, who had made themfelves matters of 
the city, not daring to make their appearance. 

Thus the popular party imagined that they had got 
a complete victory; but they foon found themfelves 


deceived. ‘They were prevailed upon by the deputies — 


from Zurich and Berne (who had been fent to conci- 
liate the differences) to lay down their arms ; and this 
was no fooner done, than thefe fame deputies declared 
the edict in favour of the natives to be null and illegal. 


The fenate declared themfelves of the fame opinion 3. 


and maintained, that the affent of the councils had 
been obtained only through fear of the reprefentants 
who were under arms, and whom none at that time 
durft oppofe. The reprefentants, exafperated by this 
proceeding, prefented another remonftrance on the 
28th of March 1782, fummoning the magiftrates once 
more to confirm the edi&t; but a month afterwards 


' received the laconic anfwer, that * government was 


neither willing nor able to confirm it.”? The natives, 
now finding themfelves difappointed in their favourite 
object at the very time they had fuch ftrong hopes of 
obtaining it, behaved at firlt like frantic people ; and 
thefe tranfports having fubfided, an univerfal tumult 
took place. The mof moderate of the popular party 
endeavoured in vain to allay their fury, by difperfing 
themfelves in different quarters of the city ; and the 
citizens, finding themfelves at laft obliged either to 
abandon the party of the natives or to join them open- 
ly, haftily adopted the latter meafure ; after which, as 


none could now oppofe them, the officers of the repre- 


fentants took pofleffion of the town, and quelled the 
infurreétion. Various negociations were carried on 
with the negatives in order to prevail upon them to 
ratify the edit, but without fucccefs: on which a 
few of the magiftrates were confined by the popu- 
lar party along with the principal negatives; and 
as they juftly expedted the interference of France on 
account of what they had done, they refolved to 
prolong the confinement of the prifoners, that they 
night anfwer the purpofe of holtages for their own 
fafety. . In the mean-time the body of citizens, decei- 
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ved by the pretences of the popular party, afted as if Geneva. 


their power was already eftabliffed and permanent. 
In confequence of this, they depofed feveral members: 
of the great and little councils, appointing in their 
room an equal number of perfons who were favourable 
to the caufe of the reprefentants. The great council 
thus new modelled, executed the edi& for conferring 
the burgherfhip upon a number of the natives; and 
appointed a committee of fafety, compofed of eleven 
members, with very confiderable authority, By this: 
committee the public tranquillity was re-eftablifhed ; 
after which, the fortifications were ordered to be re- 
paired ; and the people were buoyed up by the mofb 
dangerous notions of their own prowefs, and a confi- 
dence that France either durft not attack them or did. 
not incline to do fo. In confequence of this fatal er- 
ror, they refufed every offer of reconciliation which 
was made them from the other party; until at laft 
troops were difpatched againft them by the king of 
Sardinia and the canton of Berne; and their refpec- 
tive generals, Meflrs de la Marmora and Lentulus, 
being ordered to aét im concert with the French 
commander M. de Jaucourt, who had advanced to 
the frontiers with a confiderable’ detachment. The 
Genevans, however, vainly puffed up by a confi- 
dence in their own abilities, continued to repair their 
fortifications with indefatigable labour; the peafants 
repaired from all quarters to the city, offering to mount 
guard and work at the fortifications without any pay; 
women of all ranks crowded to the walls as to a place 
of amufement, encouraging the men, and even affit- 
ing them in their labour. ‘The befiegers, however, 
advanced in fuch force, that every perfon of difcern- 
ment forefaw that all refiftance would be vain. The 
French general Jaucourt, on the 29th of June 1782, 
difpatched a meflage to the Syndics; in which he in- 
fiited on the following humiliating conditions: 1. That 
no perfon fhould appear on the ftreets under pain of 
military punifhment. 2. That a certain number of 
citizens, among whom were all the chiefs of the re-- 
prefentants, fhould quit the place in 24 hours. 3. That- 
all arms fhould be delivered to the three generals, 
4. That the depofed magiftrates fhould be initantly 
re-eftablifhed : And, laftly, T’hat an anfwer fhould be 
returned in two hours. By this meflage the: people’ 
were thrown into the utmoft defpair; and all without 
exception refolved to perifh rather than to accept of 
tetms fo very difgraceful. They inftantly hurried to 
the ramparts with a view of putting their refolution: 
in force; but in the mean time the Syndics_ found» 
means to obtain from the generals a delay of 24 hours.- 
During this interval, not only. men of all ages prepared. 
for the approaching danger, but even. women. and chil- 
dren tore thes pavement from the ftreets, carrying the 
flones up to the tops of the houfes,. with-a view of 
rolling them down upon the enemy in cafe they fhould 
force their way into the town. About 80 women 
and girls, dreffed in-uniforms,. offered ta form them= 
{elves intoa company for the defence of their countrys. 
The eommittee of fafety accepted their fervices, and 
placed them in a barrack fecured«from the cannon of: 
the befiegers.. The negatives were greatly alarmed at: 
this appearance of defperate refiflance ; and fome of 


the moit moderate among them endeavoured, but with- 


out. fuccefs, to effet a reconciliation, At the hour 
ins 
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in which it was expected that the attack would begin, 
the ramparts were filled with defenders; and though 
the moft zealous of the popular party had calculated 
only on 3000, upwards of 5000 appeared in the pub- 
lic caufe. The French general, however, juflly alarm- 
ed for the prifoners, who were now in imminent dan- 
ger, again prolonged the period propofed for the ca- 
pitulation. By thefe repeated delays the ardour of the 
defendants began to abate. The women firlt began to 
figure to themfelves the horrors of a town taken by 
affault, and given up to an enraged and licentious fol- 
diery ; many timid perfons found means not only to 
difguife their own fears, but to infpire others with 
them under the pretence of prudence and caution: at 
laft the committee of fafety themfelves, who had fo 
ftrenuoufly declared for hoftilities, entirely changed 
their mind. Being well apprized, however, that it 
would be dangerous for them to propofe furrendering 
in the prefent temper of the people, they affembled the 
citizens in their refpeCtive circles, reprefenting, that 
if the city fhould be attacked in the night, it would 
be no Iqnger poflible to convene them: for which rea- 
fon they recommended to them that each circle fhould 
nominate feveral deputies with full authority to decide 
in their fteed; adding, that they ought rather to ap- 
point thofe perfons who from their age and ref{peCable 
charafler were capable of affiling their country by 
their advice, while others were defending it by their 


valour. Thus anew council, compofed of about 100 


citizens, was formed; in which the chiefs, by various 
manceuvres, firft intimidating, and then endeavouring 
to perfuade the members of the neceflity of furrender- 
ing, at laft found means to take the thoughts of the 
people entirely off the defence of the city, and engage 


them in a f{cheme of general emigration. A declara- 
tion was drawn up to be delivered to the Syndics with 
the keys of the city, the chiefs fummoned the princi- 
pal officers from their pofts, ordered the cannon of 
feveral batteries to be rendered unfit for fervice, and 
at laft took care of themfelves by quitting the town. 
‘he people were in the utmoft defpair ; and left the 
town in fuch multitudes, that when the Sardinians 
entered it in the morning, they found ic almolt de- 
ferted.. This was followed by the reftoration of the 
former magiltrates, a complete fubjettion of the po- 
pular party, and the eftablifhment of a military go- 
vernment. . 

The changes which took place on this occafion were 
as follow: 1. An abolition of the right of re-election. 
2. The abolition of that right by which the general 
council neminated half the vacancies in the great coun- 
cil. 3. The right of remonftrating was taken from 
the citizens at large, and vefted in 36 adjuncts, who 
might be prefent in the great council the frit Monday 
of every month. They enjoyed a right of reprefenta- 
tion, and in confequence of that had a deliberative 
voice; but on the whole were fo infignificant, that 
they were nicknamed Les /mages, or “ The Shadows.” 
4. The introduction of the grabeau, or annual confir- 
mation of the members of the fenate and of the great 
council, vefted entirely in the latter. By this law 
part of the authority both of the fenate and general 
council was transferred to the great council; and by 
fubjecting the fenate to this annual revifion, its power 
was greatly leflened, and it was made in fact depend- 
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in which it was cultomary to convene the citizens, and —~V—— 


all public affemblies whatever, were prohibited ; and 
fo rigoroufly was this carried into execution, that the 
fociety of arts was prohibited from meeting: 6. 
The militia were abolifhed ; firing at marks, even 
with bows and arrows, was prohibited ; and the town, 
inftead of being guarded by the citizens, was now put 
under the care of 1000 foreign faldiers, whofe colonel 
and major were both to be foreigners. Thefe troops 
were to take an oath of fidelity to the republic, and of 
obedience tothe great council and the committee of war; 
but were under the immediate command and infpe€tion 
of the latter, and fubje@ to. the fuperior, control of 
the former. 7. No perfon was permitted to bear arms, 
whether citizen, native, or inhabitant. 8. Several 


taxes were impofed without thé confent of the general : 


council; but in time to come it was provided, that 
every change or augmentation of the revenue fhould 
be fubmitted to that body. 9. Several privileges with 
regard to trade and commerce, formerly pofleffed by 


the citizens alone, were now granted both to citizens. 


and inhabitants. 


It is not to be fuppofed that this revolution would. 


be agreeable to people who had {uch a ftrong fenfe of 
liberty, and had been accuitomed to put fuch a value 
upon it, as the Genevans. From what has been already 
related, it might feem reafonable to conclude, that an 
almoft univerfal emigration would have taken place: 
but after their refentment had time to fublide, moft of 
thofe who fled at firft, thought proper to return ; and, 
in the opinion of Mr Coxe, not more than 600 finally 
left their country on account of the revolution in 
1782. ‘The emigrants principally fettled at Bruffels 
and Conftance, where they introduced the arts of 
printing linens and watchmaking. Soon after the re- 
volution, indeed, a memorial, figned by above ro000 
perions of both fexes, all of them either poffeffed of 
fome property or verfed in trade or manufactures, was 
prefented to the earl of ‘Temple, then lord lieutenant 


of Ircland, exp: efling a defire to fettle in that kingdom. Scheme of 
the propofal met with general approbation; the Irifh fettling a 


parliament voted L. 50,000 towards defraying the ex- 
pences of their journey, and affording them a proper 
fettlement in the ifland. Lands were purchafed for 
L. 8600 ina convenient fituation near Waterford; part 
of New Geneva was actually completed at the expence 
of L. 10,000; acharter was granted with very con- 
fiderable privileges; the ftandard of gold was alter- 
ed for the accommodation of the watch manufaurers;: 
and the foundation of an academy laid upon an ufeful 
and liberal plan. Several Genevans landed in Ireland 
in the month of July 1783; buat when the nation had 
expended near L. 30,000 onthe fcheme, it was fud- 
denly abandoned. ‘This feems principally to have been 
owing to the delays neceflarily occafioned in the exe- 
cution of fucha complicated plan; and in fome degree 
alfo by the high demands of the Genevan commiffion- 
ers, who required many privileges inconfiftent with 
the laws of Ireland. By thefe delays the Genevans, 
whofe character feems not to be perfeverance, were indu- 
ced to abandon the fcheme, and return to thejr former 
place of refidence. J-ven the few who had already landed, 
though maintained at the public expence, were difcon- 
tented at not finding the new town prepared for their 
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who poffeffed the greateft thare of property had already 
withdrawn their names, the remainder did not choofe 
to remain in a country where they had not capital fuf- 
ficient to carry on any confiderable trade or manufac- 
ture. A petition was then prefented by the Genevan 
commiffioners, requefting that L.10,000 of the 
te $0,000 voted might be appropriated to the form- 
ing a capital: but as this had been voted for other 
purpofes, the petition was of courfe rejected 5 in con- 
fequence of which, the Genevans relinguifhed the fet- 
tlement by an addrefs, and foon after quitted the 
ifland. 3 

_ The people of Old Geneva, though returned to their 
former place of abode, were far from being inclined to 
fubmit to the yoke with patience. They were obliged 
to pay heavy taxes for maintaining a military force ex- 
prefsly calculated to keep themfelves in fubjection ; and 
fo intolerable did this appear, that in a few years every 
thing feemed ready for another revolution. ‘The fuc- 
cefs of this feemed more probable than that of the for- 
mer, as France was not now in a condition to inter- 
fere as formerly. The general ferment foon rofe to 
fuch a height, that. government was obliged to call in 
the aid of the military to quell a tumult which hap- 
pened in the theatre. ‘his produacd only a tempo- 
rary tranquillity; another tumult took place ‘on the 
26th of January 1789, on account of the publication 
of an ediG& railing the price of bread a farthing per 
pound. On this the people inftantly rofe; plundered 
the bakers fhops; and next day a carriage loaded with 
bread and efcorted by foldiers was plundered in its 
way to the diftribution office. ‘The foldiers fired on 
the populace, by which one man was killed and ano- 
ther wounded: but the tumult ftill increafing, the 
foldiers were driven away ; and the body of the decea- 
fed was carried ina kind of proceffion before the town- 
houfe, as a monument of the violence and oppreilion 
of the ariftocratic party. The magiftrates inthe mean 
time fpent their time in deliberation, inftead of taking 
any ¢ffeGual method of quelling the infurrection. The 
people made the beft ufe of the time afforded them by 
this delay of the magiltrates: they attacked and car- 
ried two of the gates, dangeroufly wounding the com- 
manding officer as he attempted to_allay the fury of 
both parties. At laft the magiftrates difpatched againtt 
them a confiderable body of troops, whom they thought 
the infurgents would not have the courage to refilt ; 
but in this they found themfelves deceived. The 
people had formed a flrong barricade, behind which 
they played off two fire pumps filled with boiling wa- 
terjand foap lyes againit the extremities of two bridges 
which the military hed to crofs before they could at- 
tack them. The commanding officer was killed and 
feveral of his men. wounded by the difcharge of {mall 
arms from windows; and the pavement was carried up to 
the tops of houfes in order to be thrown’ down upon 
the troops if they fhould force the barricades and pe- 
netrate into the ftreets. ‘The tumult in the mean time 
continued to increafe, and was in danger of becoming 


. univerfal; when the magiitrates, finding it. would be im- 


poffible to quell the infurgents without a great effufion 
of blood, were reduced to the neceflity of complying 
with their demands. One of the principal magittrates 
repaired in perfon to the quarter of St_Gervais, pro- 
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claimed an edi& for lowering the price of bread, grant- 


ed a general amnefly, and releafed all the infurgents 
who had been taken into cultody. Thus a momen- 


tary calm was produced; but the leaders of the infur- . 


rection, fenfible that the magiltrates were either unable 
or unwilling to employ a fuflicient force againit them, 
refolved to take advantage of the prefent opportunity 
to procure a new change of government.. A new in- 
furre€tion, therefore, took place on the 29th of the 
month, in which the foldiers were driven from their 
polls, difarmed, and the gates feized by the people, 
The magiftrates then, convinced that all oppofition 
was fruitlefs, determined to comply with the demands. 
of their antagonifls in their full extent ; and the ari- 
ftocratical party fuddenly changing their fentiments, 
renounced in a moment that fyftem to which they had 
hitherto fo obtlinately adhered. On ihe application 
of the folicitor general, therefore, for the recovery of the 
ancient liberties of the people, the permiffion of bear. 
ing arms, re-eftablifhment of the militia, and of their 
circles or political clubs, the removal of the garrifon 
from the barracks, and the recall of the reprefentants 
who were banifhed in 1782; thefe moderate demands 
were received with complacency, and even fatisfaction. 
The preliminaries were fettled without difficulty, and 
anew edi@ of pacification was publifhed under the 
title of Modifications al Edition de 1782, and appro- 
ved by the fenate, great council, and general council. 
So great was the unanimity on this occafion, that the 
modifications were received by a majority of 1321 
againft 52. The pacification was inftantly followed by 
marks of friendfhip betwixt the two parties which had 
never been experienced before; the fons of the prin- 
cipal negatives frequented the circles of the burghers ; 
the magiitrates obtained the confidence of the people ; 
and no monument of the military force fo odious to 
«¢ The barracks 
of the town-houfe (fays Mr Coxe) are already evacua- 
ted, and will be converted into a public library ; the 
new barracks, built at an enormous expence, and more 
calculated for the garrifon of a powerful and defpotic 
kingdom than for a {mall and free commonwealth, 
will be converted into a building for the univerfity. 
The reformation of the fludies, which have fcarce- 
ly received any alteration fince the time of Calvin, 
is now in agitation. In a word, all things feem at 
prefent to confpire for the general good; and it is 
to be hoped that both parties, fhocked at the recol- 
letion of paft troubles, will continue on as friendly 
terms as the jealous nature of a free conflitution will 
admit.’”’ 

Geneva Lake. This lake is in the fhape of a 
crefcent ; along the concave fide of which Mr Coxe’ 
travelled 54. miles. Switzerland forms the hollow, and 
Savoy the convex part; the greateft breadth being 
about 12 miles. The country on the fide of Savoy is 
full of high and craggy mountains; but from Geneva 
to the environs of Laufanne it flopes to the margin of 
the lake, and is very rich and fertile. ‘The banks rife 
confiderably in the neighbourhood of Laufanne, and 
form a moft beautiful terrace, with a rapid defcent a 
few miles beyond the town. A plain begins in the 
neighbourhood of Vevay, which continues for a great 
way beyond the end of the lake, but contra¢ting to- 
wards the water by the approach of the mountains.. 
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colour, and the water is very clear and tranfparent. 
Near Geneva the coaft of the lake abounds with peb- 
bles; between that city and Laufanne it is fandy ; 
front thence to Chillon it is bounded by hard calca- 
reous rocks; and the extremity of the fhore is a marth 
formed by mud colleéted from the river Rhone. The 
greateft depth of this lake found by M.de Luc is 160 
fathoms. Here the birds called s#ppet gredes make their 
appearance in December, and retire in February to 
other places where they breed. They make floating 
nefts-of reeds ; but as the lake of Geneva affords none 
of thefe, they are obliged to migrate to other places 
where they grow. Their fkins are much efteemed, 
and fell for 12 or 14.8. each. The lake of Geneva, 
dike all others fituated between mountains, is fubject 
to fudden ftorms. , . 

Geneva, or Gin, among diftillers, an ordinary malt 
fpirit, diftilled a fecond time, with the addition of fome 


_ juniper-berries. 


Originally, the berries were added to the malt in the 
gtinding; to that the fpirit thus obtained was flavour- 
ed with the berries from the firft, and exceeded all that 
could be made by any other method. At prefent, they 
leave out the berries entirely, and give their {pirits a 
flavour by diftilling them with a proper quantity of oil 
of turpentine ; which, though it nearly refembles the 
flavour of juniper-berries, has none of their valuable 
virtues. 

GENEVIEVE, fathers or religious of; the name of 
‘a congregation of regular canons of the order of St Au- 
guftine, .eftablithed in France. 

The congregation of St Genevieve is a reform of 
the Auguftine canons. It was begun by St Charles 
Faure, in the abbey of St Vincent de Senlis, of which 
he was a member in the year 1618. 

in the year 1634, the abbey was made ele@tive;:and 
a general chapter, compofed of the fuperiors of 15 
houfes who had now received the reform, chofe I. 
Faure coadjutor of the abbey of St Genevieve, and 
general of the whole congregation. Such were its 
beginnings. ‘ 

It has fince increafed very much, and it now confifts 
of above a hundred monatteries; in fome whereof the 
religious are employed in the adminiftration of the 
parifhes and hofpitals; and in others in the celebra- 
tion of divine fervice, and the inftruétion of ecclefiaftics 
in feminaries for the purpofe. - 

The congregation takes its name from the abbey of 
St Genevieve, which is the chief of the order, and 
whofe abbot is the general thereof. .'The abbey itfelf 
took its name from St Genevieve, the patronefs of the 
city of Paris, who died in the year 512. Five years 
after her death, Clovis ereéted the church of St Ge- 
nevieve, under the name and invocation of St Peter, 
where her relics are ftill, or were till lately, preferved, 
her fhrine vitited, and her image carried with great 
proceflions and ceremonies upon extraordinary occa- 
fions, as when fome great favour is to be intreated of 
heaven. 

GENGISKHAN, the renowned fovereign of the 
Moguls, a barbarous and bloody conqueror. See 
jencuiz Kuan, and (Aifory of the) Mocuts. 

GENIAL, an epithet given by the Pagans to cer- 
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The genial gods, fays Feltus, were earth, air, fire, and Geniltas| 


water. The twelve figns, together with the fun and 
moon, were fometimes alfo ranked in the number. 

GENII, a fort of intermediate beings, by the Ma- 
hometans believed to exift, between men and angels, 
They are of a groffer fabric than the latter, but much 
more active and powerful than the former. Some of 
them are good, others bad, and they are capable of 
future falvation or damnation like men. The Orien- 
tals pretend that thefe genii inhabited the world many 
thoufand years before the creation of Adam, under 
the reigns of feveral princes, who’ all bore the com- 
mon name of Solomon: that falling at length into an 
almoft general corruption, Eblis was fent to drive them 
into a remote part of the earth, there to be confined: 
and that fome of that generation ftill remaining were by 
Tahmurath, one of the ancient kings of Pertia, forced 
to retreat into the famous mountain of Kaf; of whofe 
fucceflions and wars they have many fabulous and ro« 
mantic ftories. They alfo made feveral ranks and de- 
grees among this kind of beings (if they are not 
rather different {pecies) ; fome being abfolutely called 
Fin; fome Peri, or fairies; fome Div, or giants 3 
and other Tacw:as, or fates. 

GENIOGLOSSI, in anatomy. See Anaromy, 
Tablerof the Mufeles. 

GENIOHYOIDAUS, in anatomy. Sid. 

GENIOSTOMA, in botany: A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants. The calyx is a turbinated quinquefid perian- 
thium ; the corolla monopetalous and tubular; the 
ftamina five fhort filaments; the anthere oblong ; the 
feeds very numerous and fubangulated, placed ona 
filiform receptacle. 

GENIPPA, in botany: A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 30th 
order, Contorte. ‘The corolla is wheel-fhaped; the 


fligma club-fhaped; the berry bilocular; the feeds . 


neftling in a carnous. heart-fhaped fubftance. 
GENISTA, sroom, or DyERs-weEeD: A genus of 
the decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 32d order, Papilionacee. ‘The calyx is bilabiate, 
the upper lip bidented, the under one tridentate ; the 
vexillum is oblong and reflexed, or turned back from 
the piftil and ftamina. There are feveral fpecies ; of 
which the moit remarkable are, the cytifo-genifta, or 
common broom ; and the tinctoria, or dyers weed.— 
The firft is too well Known to. need defcription. Its 
young flowers are fometimes preferved as pickles; and 
the plant, when burnt, affords a tolerably pure alkaline 
falt. Dr Mead relates the cafe of a dropfical patient 
that was cured by taking half a pint of a decoétion 
of green broom tops, with a fpoonful of whole white 
muftard feed, every morning and evening. The pa- 
tient had been tapped three times, and tried the ufual ” 
remedies before. An infufion of the feeds, drank 
freely, as been known to produce fimilar happy ef- 
fects ; but thefe are by no means to bé expected in 
every inftance. Cows, horfes, and fheep, refufe the. 
plant.—2. The tinctoria is alfo a native of Britain 
2 It 
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It rifes with fhrubby flalks three feet high, garnifhed 


with fpear-fhaped leaves placed alternate, and termi- 
nated by feveral {pikes of yellow flowers, fucceeded 
by pods. The branches of the plant are ufed by dy- 
ers for giving a yellow colour; from whence it is 
called dyers-broom, green-wood, wood-waxen, or dyers- 
weed. A dram and an half of the powdered feeds 
operates asa mild purgative. A decoétion of the 
plant is diuretic; and, like the former, has proved fer- 
viceable in dropfical cafes. Horfes, cows, goats, and 
fheep, eat it. 

GENITAL, an appellation given to whatever be- 
longs to the parts of generation. See Anatomy, 
n? 107, 108. . 

GENITES, among the Hebrews, thofe defcend- 
ed from Abraham, without any mixture of foreign 
blood. 

The Greeks diftinguifhed by the name of genites 
fuch of the Jews as were iffued from parents, who, du- 
ring the Babylonifh captivity, had not allied with any 
gentile family. —_ 

GENITIVE, in grammar, the fecond cafe of the 
declenfion of nouns. The relation of one thing confi- 
dered as belonging in fome manner to another, has oc- 
cafioned a peculiar termination of nouns called the ge- 
nitive cafe; but in the vulgar tongues they make ufe 
of a fign to exprefs the relation of this cafe. In Eng- 
lith they prefix the particle of, in French de or du, &c. 


Though in ftri€tnefs there are no cafes in either of 


thefe languages; inafmuch as they do not exprefs the 
different relations of things by different terminations, 
but by additional prepofitions, which is otherwife in 
the Latin. : 

GENIUS, a-good or evil fpirit or demon, whom 
the ancients fuppofed fet over each perfon, to direct 
his birth, accompany him in life, and to be his guard. 
See Damon. 

Among the Romans, Feftus obferves, the name ge- 
nius was given to the god who had the power of do- 
ing all things, deum qui vim obtineret rerum omnium 
gerendarum ; which Voflius, de Idol. rather choofes to 
read genendarum, who has the power of producing all 
things; by reafon Cenforinus frequently ufes gerere for 
Lignere. 

Accordingly, St Auguftin de Civitat. Dei, relates, 
from Varro, that the genius was a god who had the 
power of generating all things; and prefided over them 
when produced. 

Feftus adds, that Aufuftius fpake of the genius as 
the Son of God, and the Father of men, who gave 
them life ; others, however, reprefented the genius as 
the peculiar or tutelary god of each place: and it is 
certain, the laft is the moft ufual meaning of the word. 
"The ancients had their genit_ of nations, of cities, of 
provinces, &c. Nothing is more common than the 
following infcription on medals, GENIUS POPULI ROM. 
“the genius of the Roman people ;” or GENIO Pop. 
rom. * to the genius of the Roman people.” In this 
fenfe, genius and Jar were the fame thing; as, in effect, 
Cenforinus and Apulius affirm they were. See Lares 
and PEnareEs. 

The Platonifts, and other eaftern philofophers, fup- 
pofed the genii to inhabit the vaft region or extent of 
air between earth and heaven. They were a fort of 
intermediate powers, who did the office of mediators 
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between gods and. men. 


and agents of the gods ; communicated the wills of “woe 


the deities to men; and the prayers and vows of men 
to the gods. Asit was unbecoming the majefty of the 
gods to enter into fuch trifling concerns; this became 
the lot of the genii, whofe nature was a mean between 
the two ; who derived immortality from the one, and 
paffions from the other ; and who had a body framed 
of an aérial matter. Moft of the philofophers, how- 
ever, held, that the genii of particular men were bora 
with them,. and died; and Plutarch attributes the 
ceafing of oracles partly to the death of the genii. See 
ORACLE. : 

The heathens, who confidered the. genii as the guar- 
dians of particular perfons, believed that they rejoiced 
and were afflicted at all the good and ill fortune that 
befel their wards. ‘They never, or very rarely, ap- 
peared to them ; and then only in favour of fome per- 

- fon of extraordinary virtue or dignity. They likewife 
held a great difference between the genii of different 
men; and that fome were much more powerful than 
others: on which principle it was, that a wizard in 4p- 
pian bids Anthony keep at a diftance from Odtavius, 
by reafon Anthony’s genius was inferior to and ftood 
in awe of that of OGavius. There were alfo evil ge- 
nii, who took a pleafure in perfecuting men, and 
bringing them evil tidings: fuch was that in Patercu- 
lus, &c. which appeared to Brutus the night before _ 
the battle of Philippi. Thefe were alfo called /arve, 
and lemures. See Larvz and Lemures. : 

Genius, in matters of literature, &c. a natural ta- 
lent or difpofition to do one thing more than another; 
or the aptitude a man has received from nature to per- 
form well and eafily that which others can do but in- 
differently and with a great deal of pains. 

To know the bent of nature is the moft important 
concern. Men come into the world with a genius de- 
termined not only to a certain art, but to certain parts 
of that art, in which alone they are capable of fuccefs. 
If they quit their fphere, they, fall even below medio- 
crity in their profeffion. Art and induftry add much 
to natural endowments, but cannot fupply them where 
they are wanting. Every thing depends on genius. 
A painter often pleafes without obferving rules ; whilft 
another difpleafes though he obferves them, becaufe he 
has not the happinefs of being born with a genius for 
painting. 

A.man born with a genius for commanding an army, | 
and capable of becoming a great general by the help 
of experience, is one whofe organical conformation is 
fuch, that his valour is no otf{trution to his prefence 
of mind, and his prefence of mind makes no abate- 
ment of his valour. Sucha difpofition of mind cannot 
be acquired by art: it can be poffeffed only by a per- 
fon who has brought it with him into the world. What 
has been faid of thefe two arts may be equally applied 
to all other profeffions. The adminiflration of great 
concerns, the art of putting people to thofe employ- 
ments for which they are naturally formed, the ftudy of 
phyfic, and even gaming itfelf, all require a genius. 
Nature has thought fit to make a diftribution of her 
talents among.men, in order to render them neceflary 
to one another ; the wants of men being the very firit 
link of fociety: fhe has therefore pitched upon parti- 
cular perfons, to give them aptitude to perform rightly 
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Genius, fome things which fhe ‘has rendered impoffible to o- 
Genoa. thers; and the latter have a greater facility granted 
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and erected it into a marquifate ; appointing his rela- 


them for other things, which facility has been refufed 
to the former. Nature, indeed, has made an unequal 
diftribution of her bleflings among her children ; yet fhe 
has difinherited none ; and a man divetted of all kinds 
of abilities, is as great a phenomenon as an univerfal 
genius. 

From the diverfity of genius, the difference of in- 
clination arifes in men, whom nature has had the pre- 
caution of leading to the employments for which fhe 
defigns them, with more or lefs impetuofity in pro- 
portion to the greater or lefler number of obftacles 
they have to furmount in order to render themfelves 
capable of anfwering this vocation. Thus the incli- 
nations of men are fo very different, becaufe they fol- 
low the fame mover, that is, the impulfe of their ge- 
nius. ‘This, as with the painter, is what renders one 
poet pleafing, even when he trefpafles againit rules ; 
while others are difagreeable, notwithflanding their 
{tri regularity. 

The genius of thefe arts, according to the abbe du 
Bos confilts in a happy arrangement of the organs of 
the brain; in a juft conformation of each of thefe or- 
gans; as alfo in the quality of the blood, which dif- 
pofes it to ferment, during exercife, fo as to furnifh 
plenty of fpirits to the {prings employed in the func- 
tions of the imagination. Here he fuppofes that the 
compofer’s blood is heated; for that painters and 
poets cannot invent in cool blood ; nay, that it is evi- 
dent they mult be wrapt into a kind of enthufiafm 
when they produce their ideas. Ariftotle mentions a 
poet who never wrote fo well as when his poetic fury 
hurried him into a kind of frenzy. The admirable 


pictures we have in Taffo of Armida and Clorinda, 
were drawn at the. expence of a difpofition he had to 


real madnefs, into which he fell before he died. ‘* Do 
you imagine (fays Cicero), that Pacuvius wrote in 
cold blood? No, it was impoffible. He muft have 
been infpired with a kind of fury, to be able to write 
fuch admirable verfes.’’ 

GENOA, a city of Italy, and capital of a republic 
of the fame name, fituated in E. Long. 9. 30. N. 
Lat. 44. 30.—By the Latin authors it is very fre- 
quently, though corruptly, called anua ; and its pre- 
fent territories made part of the ancient Liguria. ‘The 
era of its foundation is not known. Jn the time of 
the fecond Punic war it was a celebrated emporium ; 
and having declared for the Romans, was plundered 
and burnt by Mago the Carthaginian. It was after- 
wards rebuilt by the Romans; and with the reft of 
Italy continued under their dominions till the decline 
of the weftern.empire in 476. Soon after, it feil un- 
der the power of Theodoric the Oltrogoth ; who ha- 
ving defeated the ufurper Odoacer, became king of 
Italy. This happened in the year 498; and in a 
fhort time, the Goths being almoft entirely fubdued 
by Belifarius the emperor Juftinian’s general, Genoa 
was reannexed to the Roman empire. In 1638, it 
was plundered and burnt by the Lombards, whofe king 
Protharis ere¢ted it into a provincial dukedom. 

The Lombards continued matters of Genoa till the 
year 774, when they were conquered -by Charles the 
Great, fon to Pepin king of France. He reduced 
Liguria to the ancient bounds fettled by Auguftus, 
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tion Audemarus the firft count or margrave. Genoa 
at this time being diflinguifhed for its wealth and po- 
puloufnefs, began to give its name to the whole coaft ; 
and continued under the dominion of thefe counts for 
about 100 years, till the race of the Pepins became en- 
tirely extinét in Italy, and the empire was transferred 
to the German princes.—In the year 935 or 936, 
while the Genoefe forces. were abfent on fome expedi- 
tion, the Saracens furprifed the city, which they plun- 
dered and burnt, putting to death a great number of 
the inhabitants, and carrying others into captivity. 
Having embarked their captives, together with an im- 
menfe booty, they fet fail for Africa: but the Ge- 
noefe immediately returning, purfued the invaders ; 
and having entirely defeated them, recovered all the 
captives and booty, and took a great many of the ene- 
my’s fhips. 

About the year g50, the Franks having loft all au-. 
thority in Italy, the Genoefe began to form themfelves 
into a republic, and to be governed by their own ma- 
giftrates, who were freely ‘eleCted, and took the name 
of Confils. In order to fupport their independence, 
they applied themfelves with great affiduity to com- 
merce and navigation; and being appréhenfive that 
fome of the German emperors, who frequently entered 
Ttaly as invaders, might renew their pretenfions to their 
fate, they confented to acknowledge Berengarius I{I. 
duke of Friuli, who had been eleéted emperor by a 
party of Italian nobles: Berengarius, who had much 
ado to maintain himfelf in his new dignity, endeavour- 
ed by his conceflions to enlarge the number of his 
friends and adherents; and accordingly made no diffi- 
culty to confirm the new republic in all its rights and 
privileges. After this the Genoefe began to extend 
their commerce from Spain to Syria, and from Egypt 
to Conftantinople ; their veffels, according to the cuf- 
tom of thefe times, being fitted for fighting as well as 
merchandife. Having thus acquired great reputation, 
they were invited in ro17, by the Pifans, who had 
likewife formed themfelves into a republic, to join with 
them in an expedition againft Sardinia, which had been 
conquered by the Moors. In this expedition they were 
fuccefsful; the ifland was reduced; bute from this time 
an enmity commenced between the two republics, 
which did not end but with the ruin of the Pifans. 

The firft war with Pifa commenced about 30 years 
after the Sardinian expedition, and lafted 18 years ; 
when the two contending parties having concluded 
a treaty of peace, jointly fent their forces againft the 
Moors in Africa, of whom they are faid to have killed 
100,000. ‘The Genoefe were very a¢tive in the time 
of the crufades, and had a principal fhare in the ta- 
king of Jerufalem. They alfo waged confiderable war 
with the Moors in Spain, of whom they géherally got 
the better. They alfo prevailed againit the neighbour- 
ing ftates; and, in 1220, had enlarged their territories 
beyond the fkirts of the Apennines, fo that the reft 
of Italy looked upon them with a jealous eye: but in 
1314 the factions which had for a long time reigned 
in the city, notwithftanding all its wealth and power, 
induced the inhabitants to fubmit themfelves for 20 
years to the dominion of Henry VII. emperor of Ger- 
many. ‘That emperor, however, died in Auguft 13123 
and the vicar he had left, foon after went to Pifa, up- 
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enoa. on which the diffentions in Genoa revived with greater and by thefe perpetual divifions the republic was at Genom 
fury than ever. In 1317, a quarrel happened between laft fo much weakened, that in 1390 the king of France == 


-the families of Spinola and Doria; which came to 


fuch an height, that both parties fought in the ftreets 
for 24 days without intermiffion, raifed battering en- 
gines againft each others houfes, and filled the city 
with blood. At laft the Spinole quitted the city, and 
retired to their territories in the Apennine mountains. 
The civil war continued till the year 1331; when, by 
the mediation of the king of Naples, it was concluded, 
that all exiles fhould return to the city; that the re- 
public fhould be governed by the king’s vicar; and 
all the offices of the ftate be equally divided between 
the Guelfs and the Gibellines, the two contending 
parties. 

By this ruinous war, the coaft of Genoa, formerly 
adorned with palaces and vineyards, was now reduced 
to the appearance of a barren wafte. So great was 
the general defolation, that, according to Petrarch, 
the fpeGtators wio failed along were ftruck with afto- 
nifhment and horror. Villani, a cotemporary author, 
relates, that it was fuppofed by the learned, that 
greater exploits had not been performed at the fiege of 
Troy ; and that the loffes each party had fuftained 
would have been fufficient to have purchafed a kings 
dom, the Genoefe republic being in his time the 
richeft and moft powerful ftate in Chriftendom. The 
annalift Stella informs us, that, before the war, the 
moft extravagant profufion and luxury prevailed a- 
mong the Genoefe : but that, towards the end, many 
noble families were reduced to indigence and poverty ; 
fo that, about 100 years after, it became fafhionable 
for the nobles to live in a plain manner; without any 
fhow or magnificence. 

In 1336, both parties, fufpending their mutual ani- 
mofities, fent™Mvo fleets of 20 galleys each into the 
German ocean, to the affiftance of the king-of France, 
who was engaged in a war with Edward III. king of 
England. ‘This naval expedition proved the caufe of 
a moft remarkable revolution in the Genoefe govern- 
ment. ‘The failors of the fleet, thinking themfelves 
injured by their officers, whom they accufed of de- 
fiauding them Of their pay, proceeded to an open mu- 
tiny ; and, having expelled the admiral, and other com- 
manders, feized the galleys. The king of France be- 
ing chofen arbitrator, decided in favour of the officers, 
and imprifoned 16 of the chiefs of the mutineers. U- 
pon this feveral of the failors left the fleet, and return- 
ed to Genoa; where they went round the coatts, re- 
peating their mutinous complaints, which were great- 
ly hearkened to, upon a falfe report that the mutineers 
who had been imprifoned were broke upon the wheel. 
‘The faGtions fpirit increafed; and at laft the Genoefe 
infifted in a tumultuous manner for having an abbot of 
their own choofing, and 20 of the people with the con- 
fent of the captains of the republic affembled for that 
purpofe. While the mob were impatiently expecting 
their decifion, a mechanic, generally accounted a fool, 
mounted a wooden bench, and called out that one 
Simon Bucanigree fhould be chofen abbot. ‘This be- 
ing inftantly echoed by the populace, he was firlt de- 
clared aldet, then lord, and at laft duke of Genoa. 

This new expedient did not at all anfwer the pur- 
pofe. The diffentions continued as violent as ever, 


notwithftanding the power of the new magiltrates ; 


was declared Lord of Genoa. Under the French go- 
vernment, however, they foon became exceedingly 
impatient ; and, in 1422, the duke of Milan obtained 
the fovereignty. With thts fituation they were equally 
difpleafed, and therefore revolted in 1436. ‘T'wenty- 
two years after, finding themfelves prefled by a power- 
ful fleet and army fent by Alphenfo king of Naples, 
they again conferred the fovereignty of their ftate 
upon the king of France. In 1460, they revolted 
from the French ; and, four years after, put themfelves 
again under the protection of the duke of Milan ; from 
whom they revolted in 1478. He was again declared 
fovereign of the republic in 1488 ; and, 11 years after, 
the city and territories of Genoa were conquered by 
Louis XII. of France. 

The almoft unparalleled ficklenefs of the Genoefe 
difpofition was not to be corrected by this misfortune. 
They revolted in 15063; but next year were again fubs 
dued by Louis. Six years after, they again revolted ; 
and in'1516, the city was taken and plundered by the 
Spaniards. In 1528, Andrew Doria, a Genoefe ad- 
miral in the fervice of the French, undertook to ref- 
cue his. country from the dominion of foreign princes, 
and reftore it to its liberty. Knowing well the fickle 
difpofition of his countrymen, he took all occafions of 
exciting difcontents among them againft the govern 
ment. He perfuaded them, that the French (who had 
again obtained the fovereignty) had left them only a 
fhadow of liberty, while they pretended to prote& 
them from their enemies. ‘To the nobility he repre- 
fented the difgrace of fuffering the government to be 
vetted in the hands of foreigners lefs worthy of autho 
rity than themfelves. ‘Thus he foon formed a ftrong 
faétion, and formed -his plan; for the execution of 
which he took the moft proper time, namely, when 
almoft three-fourths of the French garrifon had been 
carried off by the plague. He advanced with 500 
men; and his friends having opened the gates of the 
city to him, he feized the principal pofts, and thus be- 
came matter of it without drawing his fword. The 
garrifon retired to the forts, where they foon after ca- 
pitulated, and being driven out of the city, Doria re- 
cflablifhed the ancient form of government. See Do- 
RIA. 

The republic hath fince continued to preferve her 
liberty, though greatly fallen from her ancient fplen- 
dor, and now become a very inconfiderable ftate. In 
1684, the Genoefe had the misfortune to fall under 


‘the refentment of Louis XIV. at which time the city 


was almeit deftroyed by a formidable bombardment. 
In the year 1688, it was bombarded by admiral Byng, 
and forced to capitulate ; but there were at that time 
no views of making a permanent conqueft of the city. 
In 1730, the ifland of Corfica revolted from the Ge- 
noefe, and could never afterwards be reduced by thems 
for which reafon it was fold to the French, who in the 
year 1770 totally reduced it. 

The Genoefe territories extend along that part of 
the Mediterranean fea, commonly called the gulph of 
Genoa, about 152 miles; .but their breadth is very un- 
equal, being from eight to about 20 miles. Where 
they are not hounded by the fea, the following flates 
and countries, taking them from weit to eaft, are their 
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Genoa. boundaries, viz. Piedmont, Montferat, Milan, Placen- on velvet, filk, and cloth manufactures; and to have Genfinteg 
~ “v= tia, Parma, the dukedom of Tufcany, andthe repub- fhares in merchant-fhips: and fome of them, as the Gertiana 


lic of Lucca. This tra@, though a great part of it 
is mountainous, and fome of that barren enough, yet 
produces plenty of excellent fruit, good pafture, wood, 
garden-ftuff, and mulberry-trees, with fome wine and 
oil, but little corn. What they want of the laft, they 
have either from Lombardy, Sicily, or Naples. 

Genoa ftands on the coaft of the Mediterranean fea, 
at the bottom of a little gulph, partly on the flat, and 
partly on the declivity, of a pleafant hill; in confequence 
of which, it appears to great advantage from the fea. 
Tt is defended on the land-fide by a double wall, which 
in circumference is about ten Italian railes. Two of 
the fireets confift entirely of a double ftraight row of 
magnificent palaces. The others, though clean and 
well paved, are crooked and narrow. The palaces of 
the nobility are almoft all of marble, and many of them 
are painted on the outfide. That there fhould be fuch 
a profufion of marble here, is not to be wondered at, 
as the neighbouring hills abound with it. The city 
contains a vaft number of palaces, churches, and con- 
vents, and feveral hofpitals. ‘The palace where the 
doge refides, and where the great and little council, 
and the two colleges of the procuratori and governa- 


* tori affemble, is a large ftone building in the centre of 


the city : but it contains fome fine paintings in frefco ; 
two flatues of Andrew and John Doria in white mar. 

ble ; and an arfenal, in which are faid to be arms for 
thirty-four thoufand men, with a fhield, containing 
one hundred and twenty piftol-barrels, and thirty-three 
coats of mail, which, it is pretended, were worn by 
as many Genoefe heroines in a croifade. Of the 
churches, the fineft are thofe of the Annunciation, St 
Mary Carignan, St Dominic, and St Martha. In the 
cathedral is a difh made of a fingle emerald. All the 
inhabitants here, except the principal ladies, who are 
carried in chairs, walk on foot, on account of the nar- 

rownefs or iteepnefs of the ftreets. The fortifications 
of the city, towards the fea, are remarkably ftrong. 

There are two fine ttone-bridges over the rivers Bon- 

zevera and Bifagno, the firft whereof wathes the wett, 

and the other the eaft fide of the city, within which 

there is alfo a furprifing ftone-bridge joining two hills. 

The harbour, though large, is far from being fafe ; 
but no care or expence have been fpared to render it 
as fafe and commodious as poflible. The wind to 
which it is moft expofed, is that called Labeccio, or the 
fouth-weft. The place where the republic’s galleys 
lie, is called the Darfena, where are a great number 
of Turkifh flaves. Ona rock, on the weft fide of the 
harbour, is the fanal or light-houfe, a high tower, on 
the top of which is a lanthorn, containing thirty-fix 
lamps. The trade of Genoa is chiefly in velvets, da- 
mafks, pluth, and other filks, brocades, lace, gloves, 
fweetmeats, fruits, oil, Parmefan cheefe, anchovies, 
and medicinal drugs from the Levant; but the bad- 
nefs of the harbour, and the high price of commodi- 
ties, greatly check its commerce. In 1751, Genoa 
was declared a free port for ten years, under certain 
reftrictions :. in that called Porto Franco, any merchant 
may have a ware-houfe, and import or export goods 
duty-free; but fuch as are difpofed of in.the city, or 
on the continent, are taxed pretty high. ‘The nobili- 
ty are allowed to trade in the wholefale way ; to carry 


‘20th order, Rotacee. 


Palavacini, are actually the greateft merchants in Ge- 
noa. Another very profitable article of trade carried 
on by them is banking, and dealing in bills of ex- 
change. A new academy of painting, {culpture, civil 
and military architecture, was initituted here in 1751. 
One may walk the ftreets of Genoa in the night with 
the greateft fafety, which is more than can be faid of 
many cities in Italy. Exceflive {plendor and luxury 
are, in feveral refpeéts, reftrained by falutary laws: 
No beggars are permitted to afk alms in Genoa, and 
the inns are better than thofe at Turin. Whena fin- 
gle perfon is buried, a kind of garland of all forts of 
artificial flowers is placed on the coffin. The Ge- 
noefe in general are eiteemed crafty, induftrious, and 
inured to labour above the other Italians. 

GENSING. See Panax. 

GENTIANA, Gewrian, in botany: A genus of 
the digynia order, belonging to the p~itandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
The corolla is monopetalous ; 


the capfule bivalved and unilocular; there are two lon- 
The moft remarkable fpecies 


gitudinal receptacles. 
are the following : 

1. The lutea, or common gentian of the fhops. It 
is a native of the mountainous parts of Germany ; from 
whence the roots, the only part ufed in medicine, are 
brought to this country. Thefe have a. yellowith- 
brown colour, and a very bitter tafte. The lower 
leaves are of an oblong oval fhape, a little pointed at 
the end, ftiff, of a yellowith green, and have five large 
veins,on the back of each. ‘Ihe ftalk rifes four or five 
feet high, garnifhed with leaves growing by pairs at 
each joint, almoft embracing the {talk at their bafe. 
They are of the fame form with the lower, but dimi- 
nifh gradually in their fize to the top. The flowers 
come out in whirls at the joints on the upper part of 
the flalks, flanding on fhort foot-ftalks, whofe origin 
is in the wings of the leaves. They are of a pale 
yellow colour.—The roots of this plant are very fre- 
quently ufed in medicine as ftomachic bitters. In 
taite they are lefs exceptionable than molt of the fub- 
ftances of this clafs. Infufions of gentian-root fla- 
voured with orange-peel, are fufficiently grateful. 
Some years ago a poifonous root was difcovered 
among the gentian brought to London; the ufe of 
which occafioned violent diforders, and in fome cafes 
death. This root is eafily diftinguifhed from the gen- 
tian, by its being internally of a white colour, and void 
of bitternefs. 

2. The centaureum, or leffer centaury of the fhops, 
is a native of many parts of Britain. It grows on 
dry paitures ; and its height is commonly proportioned 
to the goodnefs of the foil, as in rich foils it will grow 
to the height of a foot, but in. poor ones not above 
three or four inches. It is an annual plant, with up- 
right branching ftalks, garnifhed with fmall leaves, 
placed by. pairs. The flowers grow in form of an 
umbel at the top of the ftalk, and are of a bright 
purple colour. They come out in July, and the feed 
ripens in autumn.. The plant cannot be cultivated ia 
gardens. ‘lhe tops are an ufeful aperient bitter, in 
which view they are often ufed in the prefent practice 
of medicine. 
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Gentile GENTILE, in matters of religion, a Pagan, or which have not been unferviceable to Grotius. Hedied Gentilis, 
tt worfhipper of falfe gods. at London in 1608. Gentlemens 
Pasig The origin of this word is deduced from the Jews, GentTi ts (Scipio), brother to the former, and as : 

i who called all thofe who were not of their name 5% celebrated a civilian as he, forfook his native country 
gojim, i. e. gentes, which in the Greek tranflations of that he might openly profefs the Proteftant religion. 
the Old Teftament is rendered 2 «#2; in which fenfe it He was counfellor of the city of Nuremberg, and» pro- 
frequently occurs in the New Teftament; asin Matth. feffor of law with uncommon reputation. He was a 
vi. 32. “ All thefe things the nations or Gentiles great humanift ; and in his leCtures, as well as books, 
feek.”? Whence the Latin church alfo ufed gentes in the mixed the flowers of polite learning with the thorns of 
fame fenfe as our Gentiles, efpecially in the New Te- the law. Hedied in 1616. 
ftament. But the word gentes {oon got another fig- GENTLEMAN. Uader this denomination are | | 
nification, and no longer meant all fuch as were not comprehended all above the rank of yeomen*, where lg 


Jews; but thofe only who were neither Jews nor Chri- 
ilians, but followed the fuperttitions of the Greeks and 
Romans, &c. In this fenfe it continued among the 
Chri(lian writers, till their manner of {fpeech, together 
with their religion, was publicly and by authotity re- 
ceived in the empire; when gentiles, from gentes, came 
into ufe: and then both words had two fignifications, 


viz. in treatifés or laws concerning religion, they fige 


nified Pagans, neither Jews nor Chriftians; and in 
civil affairs, they were ufed for all fuch as were not 
Romans. \ 

Genrits, in the Roman law and hiftory, a name 
which fometimes expreffes what the Romans otherwife 
called Jarbarians, whether they were allies of Rome 
or not: but this word was ufed in a more particular 
fenfe for all ftrangers and foreigners not fubject to the 
Roman empire. 

GENTILESCHI (Horatio), an Italian painter, 
was born at Pifa in 1563. After having made him- 
felf famous at Florence, Rome, Genoa, and other parts 
of Italy, he removed to Savoy; from whence he went 
to France, and at laft, upon the invitation of Charles I. 
came over to England. He was well received by 
that king, who appointed him lodgings in his court, 
together with a confiderable falary ; and employed 


him in his palace at Greenwich, and other public 


places. The moft remarkable of his performances in 
England, were the ceilings of Greenwich and York- 
houfe. He did alfoa Madona, a Magdalen, and Lot 
with his two daughters, for king Chatdéo! all which 
he performed admirably well. After the death of the 
king, when his collection was. expofed to fale, nine 
pictures of Gentilefchi were fold for 6001. and are 
now faid to be the ornaments of the hall in Marlbo- 
rough-houfe. His moft efteemed piece abroad was 
the portico of cardinal Bentivoglio’s palace at Rome. 
He made feveral attempts in. face-painting, but with 
little fuccefs ; his talent lying altogether in hiftories, 
with figures as big as the life. He was much in favour 
with the duke of Buckingham, and many others of 
the nobility. After 12 years continuance in England, 
he died here at 84. years of age, and was buried in the 
queen’s chapel at Somerfet-houfe. His print is a- 
mong the heads of Vandyke, he having been drawn by 
that great mafter. He left behind him a>daughter, 
Artemifia Gentilefchi, who was but little inferior to 
her father in hiftory-painting, and excelled him in 
portraits. 

GENTILIS (Albericus), profeffor of civil law at 
Oxford ; an Italian by birth. He had quitted Italy 
with ie father, on account of religion. He wrote 
feveral works; three books, in particular, De jure belli, 


by noblemen are truly called gentlemen. 

A gentleman is ufually defined to be one, who, 
without any title, bears a coat of arms, or whofe an- 
celtors have been freemen: and by the coat that a 


gentleman giveth, he is known to be, cr not to be, de- 
to} § ? y) ’ 


{cended from thofe of his name that lived many hun- 
dred years fince. 
The word 1s formed of the French gentilbomme ; or 
rather of gentil, <‘ tine, fafhionable, or becoming ;”” and 
the Saxon man, q.d. honeffus, or honeflo loco natus.— 
The fame fignification has the Italian gentilhuomo, and 
the Spanith bidalgo, or hijo dalgo, that is, the fon of 
fomebody, or of a perfon of note.—If we go farther 
back, we fhall find gentleman originally derived from 
the Latin gentilis homo; which was uled among the 
Romans for a race of noble perfons of the fame name, 
born of free or ingenuous parents, and whofe ance- 
ftors had never been flaves or put to death by law: 
Thus Cicero in his Topics, ** Gentiles funt, qui inter fz 
eodem funt nomine, ab ingenuis oriundi, quorum majorum 
nemo fervitutem fervivit, qui capite non funt diminuti, &c: 
—Some hold that it was formed from genfile, i. e. pas 
gan; and that the ancient Franks, who conquered 
Gaul, which was then converted to Chriftianity, were 
called gentiles by the natives, as being yet heathens. — 
Others relate, that towards the declenfion of the Ro- 
man empire, as recorded by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
there were two companies of brave foldiers, the one 
called gentilium, and the other feutariorum ; and that it 
was hence we derive the names gentleman and e/quire. 
See Esquire.—This fentiment is confirmed by Paf- 
quire, who fuppofes the appellation gentiles and ecuyers 
to have been tran{fmitted to us from the Roman fol- 
diery ; it being to the gentiles.and /cutarii, who were 
the braveft of the foldiery, that the principal benefices. 
and portions of lands were affigned.. See Benerice. 
— The Gauls obferving, that during the empire of the 
Romans, the /cwtarit and gentiles. had the beft tene+ 
ments or appointments of all the foldiers on the fron- 
tiers of the provinces, became infenfibly accuftomed to 
apply the fame names, gentilhommes and ccuyers, to fuch 
as they found their kings gave thc beft provifions or 
appointments to. 
GentiemAn Ufher of the Black Rod.. See Rov. 
Gentreman of the Chapel ; officers whofe Suey and 
attendance is in the royal chapel, being in number 32: 
Twelve of them are priefts; the other 20, contnonly: 
called clerks of the chapel, affift in the performance of 
divine fervice. One of the firft 12 is chofen for con- 
feffor of the houfehld ; whofe office is to read prayers 
every morning to the houfehold fervants, to vilit the 
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fick, examine. and prepare communicants, and admi-- 


Gentoo. nifter the facrament. 
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One of 20 clerks, well verfed.in 
mufic, is chofen firft organift, who is matter of the 
children, to inftru€ét them in mufic, and whatever elfe 
is neceflary for the fervice of the chapel; a fecond is 
likewife an organift; a third alutanift; and'‘a fourth 
a violift. ‘There are likewife three vergers, fo called 
from the filver rods they carry in their hands; being 
a ferjeant, a yeoman, and groom of the vettry: the 
firft attends the dean and fub-dean, and finds fur- 
plices and other neceflaries for the chapel; the fe- 
cond has the whole care of the chapel, keeps the 
pews, and feats the nobility and gentry; the groom 
has his attendance within the chapel-door, and looks 
after it. 

GENTOOS, in modern hiftory, according to the 
common acceptation of the term, denote the profeflors 
of the religion of the bramins or brachmans, who in- 
habit the country called Hindoflan, in the Eaft Indies, 
from the word flan, a “ region,” and hind or hindoo ; 
which Ferifhteh, as we learn from colonel Dow’s tranf- 
lation of his hiftory, fuppofes to have been a fon of 
Ham the fon of Noah. It is obferved, however, that 
Hindoo is not the name by which the inhabitants ori- 
ginally ftyled themfelves ; but according to the idiom 
of the /chan/crit which they ule, jumbodeep, from jum- 
boo, a ‘* jackall,’’ an animal common in their coun- 
try ; and deep, a large portion of land furrounded by 
the fea; or dherickhunt, from khunt, i. e. 6 a conti- 
nent,’’ and dherrhut, the name of one of the firft In- 
dian rajahs. It is alfo to be obferved, that they have 
afflumed the name of Hindoos only fince the era of the 
Tartar government, to diftinguifh themfelves from 
their conquerors the Muffulmen. The term Gentoo or 


Gent, in the Schanfcrit diale&t, denotes animal in gene- 


ral, and in its more confined fenfe mankind, and is ne- 
ver appropriated particularly to fuch as follow the doc- 
trines of Brhima. ‘Thefe are divided into four great 
tribes, each of which has its own feparate appellation; 
but they have no common or colleCtive term that com- 
prehends the whole nation under the idea affixed by 
the Europeans to the word Gentoo. Mr Halhed, in 
the preface to his tranflation of the Code of Gentoo 
Laws, conjectures, that the Portuguefe, on their firft 
arrival in India, hearing the word frequently in the 
mouths of the natives, as applied to mankind in gene- 
ral, might adopt it for the domettic appellation of the 
Indians themfelves, or perhaps their bigotry might 
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force from the word Centoo a fanciful allufion to 
tile or Pagan. The Hindvos, or Gentoos, vie with 
the Chinefe as to, the antiquity of their nation. They 
reckon the duration of the world by four jogues, or di- 
ftin& ages: the firfl is the Suttee jogue, or age of 
purity, which is faid to have lafted about 3,200,000 
_ years; during which the life of man was 100,000 
years, and his ftature 21 cubits: the fecond, the Tir- 
tah jogue, or the age in which one-third of mankind 
were reprobate ; which confilted of 2,400j000 years, 
when men lived to the age of 10,000 years: the third, 
the Dwapar-jogue, in which half of the human race 

ecame depraved; which endured to 600,000 years, 
when mens lives were reduced to 1000 years: and 
fourthly, the Collee jogue, in which all mankind were 
corrupted, or rather diminifhed, which the word collee 
imports. This is the prefent era, which they fuppofe 
will fubfift for 400,000 years, of which near 5000 are 
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already paft; and man’s life in this period is limited te Gentoos, 
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100 years. It is fuppofed by many authors, that moft 
of the Gentoo /haffers, or fcriptures, were compofed 
about the beginning of the Collee jogue: but an ob- 
jection occurs againlt this fuppofition, viz. that the 
fhaiters take no notice of the deluge; to which the 
bramins reply, that all their feriptures were written 
before the time of Noah, and the deluge never extend- 
ed to Hindoftan. Neverthelefs, it appears from the 
fhafters themfelves, that they claim a much higher an- 
tiquity than this; inftances of which are recited by 
Mr Halhed. 

The doétrine of tranfmigration is one of the diftin- 
guifhing tenets of the Gentoos. With regard to this 
fubject, it is their opinion, according to Mr Holwell, 
that thofe fouls which have attained to a certain de- 
gree of purity, either by the innocence of their man- 
ners or the feverity of their mortifications, are removed 
to regions of happinefs proportioned to their refpec- 
tive merits; but that thofe who cannot fo far furmount 
the prevalence of bad example, and the powerful de- 
generacy of the times, as to deferve fuch a promotion, 
are condemned to undergo continual punifhment in the 
animation of fucceffive animal forms, until, at the fta- 
ted period, another renovation of the four jogues fhall 
commence, upon the diffolution of the prefent. They 
imagine fix different {pheres above this earth; the 
higheft of which, called. /uttee, is the refidence of Bhri- 
ma and his particular favourites. This {phere is alfo 
the habitation of thofe men who never uttered a falfe- 
hood, and of thofe women who have voluntarily burn- 
ed themfelves with their hufbands; the propriety of 
which practice is exprefsly enjoined in the code of the 
Gentoo laws. ‘This code, printed by the Eaft-India 
Company in 1776} is a very curious collection of Hin- 
doo jurifprudence, which was feleéted by the moft ex- 
perienced pundits or lawyers, from curious originals in 
the Schanfcrit language, who were employed for this 
purpofe from May 1773 to February 1775 ;. after- 
wards tranflated into the Perfian idiom, and then into 
the Englifh language by Mr Halhed. 

The feveral inftitutes contained in this colleGtion 
are interwoven with the religion of the Gentoos, and 
revered as of the higheft authority. The curious read- 
er will difcover an, ailonifhing fimilarity between the 
inftitutes of this code and many of the ordinances of 
the Jewifh law; between the character of the bramins 
or priefts, and the Levites; and between the ceremo- 
ny of the fcape-goat under the Mofaic difpenfation, 
and a Gentoo ceremony called the a/hummed jug, in 
which a horfe anfwers the purpofe of the goat. Many 
obfolete cuftoms and ufages alluded to in many parts 
of the Old Teftament, may alfo receive. illuftrations 
from the inftitutes of this code. It appears from the 
code, that the bramins, who are the priefts and legif- 
lators of the country, have refigned all the fecular and 
executive power into the hands of another caft or tribe; 
and no bramin has been properly capable of the magi- 
ftracy fince the time of the futtee jogue. The only 
privilege of importance which they have appropriated 
to themfelves, is an exemption from all capital punifh- 
ment: they. may be degraded, branded, imprifoned 
for life, or fent into perpetual exile; but it is every 
where exprefsly ordained, that a bramin {hall not be 
put te death on any account whatfoever. 
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We have already obferved, that the Hindoos are di- 
vided into four great and original tribes, which, accord- 
ing to the Gentoo theology, proceeded from the four 
different members of Brhima, the fuppofed immediate 
agent of the creation under the fpirit of the Almighty. 
Thefe tribes are the bramins, which proceeded from 
his mouth, and whofe office is to pray, read, and in- 
ftruét ; the Chehteree, which proceed from his arms, 
whole office is to draw the bow, to fight, and to go- 
vern ; the Bice, proceeding from the belly or thighs, 
who are to provide the neceffaries of life by agriculture 
and traftic; and the Sooder, from the feet, which are 
ordained to labour, ferve, and travel. 

Few Chriftians, fays the tranflator of the Gentoo 
code, have expreffed themfelves with a more becoming 
reverence of the grand and impartial defigns of Provi- 
dence in all.its works, or with a more extenfive cha- 
rity towards all their fellow-creatures of every profef- 
fion, than the Gentoos. It is indeed an article of 
faith among the bramins, that God’s all- merciful power 
would not have permitted fuch a number of different 
religions, if he had not found a pleafure in behoiding 
their varieties. 

GENUILEXION, (of genu, * knee,” and _flecto 
“‘] bend,”’) the act of bowing or bending the knee or 
rather of kneeling down. 

The Jefuit Rofweyd, in his Onomatfticon, fhows, 
that genuflexion, or kneeling, has been a very ancient 
cuftom in the church, and even under the Old Tefta- 
ment difpenfation ;. and that this practice’ was obfer- 
ved throughout all the year, excepting on Sundays, 
and during the time from Eaferto Whitfuntide, when 
kneeling was forbid by the council of Nice. 

Others have fhown, that the cuftom-of not kneeling 
on Sundays had obtained from the time of the apoftles, 
as appears from St Ireneus, and Tertullian ; and the 
Ethiopic church, ferupuloufly attached to the ancient 
ceremonies, {till retains that of not knéling at divine 
fervice. ‘The Ruffians efteem it an indecent polture to 
worthip God on the knees. Add, that the Jews ufually 
prayed ftanding. Rofwevd gives the reafoas of the 
prohibition of genuflexion on Sundays, &c. from St 
Batil, Anaftafius, St Jufia, &c. 

Baronius is of opinion, that genuflexicn was not efta- 
blifhed in the year of Chrift 58, from that paflage in 
Acts xx. 36. where St Paul is exprefsly mentioned to 
kneel down at prayer ; but Saurin fhows, that nothing 
can be thence concluded. ‘lhe fame author remarks, 
alfo, that the primitive Chriftians carried the practice 
of genuflexion fo far, that fome of them had worn ca- 
vities in the floor where they prayed: and St Jerome 
relates of St James, that’ he had contraéted a hardnefs 
on his knees equal to that of camels. 

GENUS, among metaphyficians and logicians, de- 
notes a number of beings which agree in certain ge- 
neral properties common to them. all: fo that a ge- 
nus is nothing elfe but an abltraG idea, expreffed by 
fome general name or term. See Locic and Mera- 
PHYSICS. 

Genus, is alfo ufed fora chara&er or manner appli- 
cable to every thing of a certain nature or condition: 
in which fenfe it feryes to make capital divifions in di- 
vers {ciences, as medicine, natural hiftory, &c. 

Genus, in rhetoric. Authors diltinguifh the art 
ef rhetoric, as alfo orations or difcourfes produced 
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thereby, into three genera or kinds, demonftrative, 
deliberative, and judiciary. To the demonttrative 
kind belong panegyrics, genethliacons, epithalami- 
ums, funeral harangues, &c. ‘T'o the deliberative 
kind belong perfuafious, diffuafions, commendations, 


&c. To the judiciary kind belong defences and ac- 
cufations. 

Genus, in medicine. See Mepicine, under the 
Nofology. 


Genus, in natural hiftory, a fubdivifion of any 
clafs or order ‘of natural beings, whether of the ani- 
mal, vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, all agreeing in 
certain common characters. See Botany and Zoo- 
LOGY. 

Genus, in mufic, by the ancients called genus mel- 
dig, is a certain manner of dividing and fubdividing 
the principles of mélody ; that is, the confonant and 
diffonant intervals, into their concinnous parts. 

The moderns confidering the oftave as the mott 
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perfect.of intervals, and that whereon all the concords. 


depend, inthe prefent theory of mufic, the divifion of 
that interval is confidered as containing the true divi- 
fion of the whole f{eale. 

But the ancients went to work fomewhat different- 
ly: the diateffaron, or fourth, was the leaft interval 
which they admitted as concord ; and therefore they 
fought firft how that might be moft conveniently di- 
vided ; from whence they conflituted the diapente and 
diapafon. 

The diateflaron being thus, as it were, the root and 
foundation of the fcale, what they called the genera, 
or kinds, arofe from its various divifions; and hence 
they detined the genus mdulandi to be the manner of 


dividing the tetrachord and difpofing its four founds as. 


to fucceflion. 


The genera of mufic were three, the enharmonic,, 


chromatic, and diatonic. Thetwo firft were varioufly 
fubdivided: and even the laft, tho’ that is commonly 
reckoned to be without any fpecies, yet different au- 
thors have propofed different divifions under that name, 
without giving any particular names to the fpecies as 
was done to the other two. 

For the charaGters, &c. of thefe feveral genera, fee 
Enuarmonic, Curomatic, and Diaronic, 

GEOCENTRIC, in aftronomy, is applied to a 
planet, or its orbit, to denote it concentric with the 
earth, or as having the earth for its centre, or the 
fame centre with the earth. 

GEOFFR AA, in botany: A genus of the decan- 
dria order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 32d or- 
der, Papilionacee. ‘The calyx is quinquefid, the fruit 
an oval plum; the kernel compreffed.. There is only 
one fpecies, viz the inermis, or cabbage-bark tree, 
which is a native of Brafil and Jamaica. The wood of 
this tree is ufed in building ; but it is chiefly valued 
for its bark, which is adminiftered as an anthelmintic 
medicine. TVrom this medical property it is alfo called 
the worm-bark tree. This bark is ofa grey colour exter- 
nally, but black and furrowed on the infidey It has a 
mucilaginous and fweetifh tafte, and a difagreeable 
fmell. It is given in cafes of worms, in form of pow- 
der, decoction, fyrup, and extraét. The decoGion 
is preferred ; and is made by flowly boiling an ounce 
of the frefh dried bark in a quart of water, till it af- 
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fume the colour of Madeira wine. This fweetened is 
‘the fyrup; evaporated, it forms an extract. It com- 
monly produces fome ficknefs and purging; fome- 
times violent effe&s, as vomiting, delirium, and fever. 
Thefe laft are faid to be owing to an over-dofe, or to 
drinking cold water; and are relieved by the ufe of 
warm-water, caltor oil, or a vegetable acid. It fhould 
always be begun in {mall dofes. But when properly 
and cautioufly adminiftered, it is faid to operate as a 
very powerful anthelmintic, particularly for the expul- 
fion of the lumbrici, which are a very common caufe 
of difeafe in the Weft-India iflands; and there it is 
very frequently employed. But it has we believe been 
but little ufed in Britain. . 

GEOFFREY. of Monmourtn, bifhop of St A- 
faph, called by our ancient biographers Gallofridus 
Monumetenfis. Leland conjeCtures that he was educa- 
ted in a Benedi@tine convent at Monmouth, where he 
was born; and that he became a monk of that order. 
Bale, and after him Pits, call him archdeacon of Mon- 
mouth; and it is generally afferted that he was made 
bifhopof St Afaph in the year 1151 or 1152, in the 
reign of king Stephen. His hiftory was probably fi- 
nifhed after the year 1138. It contains a fabulous ac- 
count of Britifh kings, from the Trojan Brutus to 
the reign of Cadwallader in the year 690. But Geof- 
frey, whatever cenfure he may deferve for his credu- 
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lity, was not the inventor of the ftories he relates. 


It Geoffroy 


is a tranflation from a manufcript written in the Bri- Geogra- 


tifh language, and brought to England from Armo- 
rica by his friend Gualter, archdeacon of Oxford. 
But the atchievements of king Arthur, Merlin’s pro- 
phecies, many {peeches and letters, were chiefly his 
own addition. In excufe for this hiftorian, Mr Whar- 
ton judicioufly obferves, that fabulous hiftories were 
then the fafhion, and popular traditions a recommen- 
dation to his book. 

GEOFFROY (Stephen Francis), a celebrated 
phyfician, botanift, and chemift, born at Paris ia 
1672. After having finifhed his ftudies, he travelled 
into England, Holland, and Italy. In 1704, he re- 
ceived the degree of dodtor of phyfic at Paris; and 
at length became profeflor of chemiftry, and phyfi- 
cian of the Royal College. He was a member of the 
Royal Society of London, and of the Academy of 
Sciences. ‘He wrote, 1. Several very curious Thefes 
in Latin, which were afterwards tranflated into French. 
2. An excellent treatife, intitled Tradatus de Mate- 
ria Medica, five de Medicamentorum fimplicium hiftoria, 
virtute, delectu, et ufue We died at Paris, in 1737. 

GEOGRAPHICAL mites, the fame with the 
fea-mile ; being one minute, or the 6oth part ofa de- 
gree of a great circle or the earth’s furface. 
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Cyr eaeyY (vewypaees, from y terra, and 
vege feribo); the doétrine or knowledge of the 
earth, both as in itfelf, and as to its affeCtions ; or a 
defcription of the terreftrial globe, and particularly of 
the known and inhabitable parts thereof, with all its 
different divifions. See Earru and Astronomy. 


Sect. 1. Hiffory of the Science. 


Ar what time the feience of geography began firft 
to be ftudied among mankind is entirely uncertain. It 
is generally agreed, that the knowledge of it was de- 
rived to the Greeks, who firft of the European nations 
cultivated this fcience, from the Egyptians or Babylo- 
nians; but it is impoffible to determine which of thefe 


two nations had the honour of the invention. He- 
rodotus tells us, that the Greeks firft learned the pole, 
the gnomon, ard the 12 divifions of the day, from the 
Babylonians. By Pliny, and Diogenes Laertius, how- 
ever, we are told, that Thales of Miletus firft, found 
out the paffage of the fun from tropic to tropic ; which 
he could not have done without the affiftance of a 
gnomon. THe is faid to have been the author of two 
books, the one on the tropic, and the other on the e- 
quinox ; both of which he probably determined by the 
gnomon; and by this he was led to the difcovery of 
the four feafons of the year, which are determined by 
the folftices and equinoxes. 

Thales divided the year into 365 days; which was 
undoubtedly a method difcovered by the Egyptians, 
and communicated by them to him. It is faid to 
have been invented by the fecond Mercury, furnamed 
Trifmegifius, who, according to Eufebius, lived about 
50 years after the Lxodus. Pliny tells us exprefsly, 
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that this difeovery was made by obferving when the 
Joadow returned to its marks ; a clear proof that it was 
done by the gnomon. ‘Thales alfo knew the method 
of determining the height of bodies by the length of 
their fhadows, as appears by his propofing this me- 
thod for meaftiring the height of the Egyptian pyra- 


phical. | 


ENS, = a : a 
mids. Henee many learned men have been of OPI- Conjeaur 
nion, that as the ufe of the gnomon was known in concernin 
Egypt long before the dawn of learning in Greece, the ute off 
the pyramids and obelifks, which to common travel- the Egye 


lers appeared only to be buildings of magnificence 


tian pyras 
» mids and) 


were in reality as many fun-dials on a very large fcale, obeliks. | 


and built with a defign to afcertain the feafon of the 
year, by the variation of the length of their fhadows : 
and, in confirmation of this opinion, it was found by 
M. Chazelles in 1694, that the two fides, both of the 
larger and {maller pyramids, ftood exaétly north and 
fouth ; fo that, even at this day, they form true meri- 
dian lines. 

From the days of Thales, who flourifhed in the fixth 
century before Chrift, very little feems to have been 
done towards the cftablifhment of geography for 200 
years. During this period, there is only one aftrono- 
mical. obfervation recorded; namely, that of Meton 
and Euétemon, who obferved the fummer folftice at 
Athens, during the archonfhip of Apfeudes, on the 
21ft of the Egyptian month Phamenoth, in the morn- 
ing, being the 27th of June 432 B.C. This obferva- 
tion was made by watching narrowly the fhadow of 
the gnomon, and was done with a defign to fix the 
beginning of their cycle of 19 years. 
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Timocharis and Ariftillus, who began to obferve Longitué 


about 295 B. C. feem to have been the firft who at- 
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way, which took in all the ftations or places of en- Hiftory. 


tempted to fix the longitudes and latitudes of the fixed 
ftars, by confidering their diftances from the equator. 
One of their obfervations gave rife to the difcovery of 
the preceffion of the equinoxes, which was firft obferved 
by Hipparchus about 150 years after; and he made 
ufe of ‘Timocharis and Ariftillus’s method, in order 
to delineate the parallels of latitude, and the meri- 
dians on the furface of the earth; thus laying the 
foundation of the {cience of geography as we have it 
at prefent. 

But though the latitudes and longitudes were thus 
introduced by. Hipparchus, they were not attended to 
by any of the intermediate aftronomers till the days of 
Ptolemy. Strabo, Vitruvius, and Pliny, have all of 
them entered into a minute geographical defcription of 
the fituation of places, according to the length of the 
fhadows of the gnomon, without taking the leaft no- 
tice of the degrees and minutes of longitude and la- 
titude. 


The difcovery of the longitudes and latitudes imme- ° 


diately laid a foundation for making maps, or delinea- 
tions of the furface of the earth i plano, on a very 
different plan from what had been attempted before. 
Formerly the maps were little more than rude outlines 


campment from Sardis to Sufa. Of thefe there were 
111 in the whole journey, containing 13,500 ftadia, or 
16874 Roman miles of 5000 feet each. 

Thefe itinerary maps of the places of encampment 
were indifpenfably neceffary in all armies. Atheneus 
quotes Beton as author of a work intitled, The en- 
campments of Alexander's march ; and likewife Amyn- 
tas to the fame purpofe. Pliny tells us, that Diog- 
netus and Beton were the furveyors of Alexander’s 
marches, and then quotes the exact number of miles 
according to their menfuration; which he afterwards 
confirms by the letters of Alexander himfelf. It like- 
wife appears, that Alexander was very careful in exa- 
mining the meafures of his furveyors, and took care to 
employ the moft fkilful in every country for this pur- 
pofe. The fame author alfo acquaints us, that a copy 
of this great monarch’s furveys was given by Xenocles 
his treafurer to Patrocles the geographer, who, as 
Pliny informs us, was admiral of the fleets of Seleucus 
and Antiochus. His book on geography is often 
quoted both by Strabo and Pliny ; and it appears, that 
this author furnifhed Eratofthenes with the principal 
materials for.conftru@ing his map of the oriental part 
of the world. 
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¢ anci- and topographical fketches of different countries. The 
Bape earlieft were thofe of Sefoftris, mentioned by Eufta- 
: thius ; who fays, that ‘ this Egyptian king, having 
traverfed great part of the earth, recorded his march 


Eratofthenes was the firft who attempted to reduce Parallel of 
geography to a regular fyftem, and introduced a regu- latitude 


lar parallel of latitude. ‘This was traced over certain - oe 


in maps, and gave copies of his maps not only to the 
Egyptians, but to the Scythians, to their great afto- 
nifhment.”— Some have imagined, that the Jews made 
a map of the Holy Land, when they gave the different 
portions to the nine tribes at Shiloh: for Jofhua tells 
us, that they were fent to walk through the land, and 
that they de/cribed it in feven parts in a book ; and Jofe- 
phus tells us, that when Jofhua fent out people from 
the different tribes to meafure the land, he gave them, 
as companions, perfons well fkilled in geometry, who 
could not be miftaken in the truth. 

The firft Grecian map on record is that of Anaxi- 
mander, mentioned by Strabo, lib. i. p. 7. It has 
been conjetured by fome, that this was a general map 
of the then known world, and is imagined to be the 
one referred to by Hipparchus under the defignation 
of the ancient map. Herodotus minutely defcribes a 
map made by Ariftagoras tyrant of Miletus, which 
will ferve to give us fome idea of the maps of thofe 
ages. He tells us, that Ariftagoras fhowed it to Cleo- 
menes king of Sparta, with a view of inducing him to 
attack the king of Perfia, even in his palace at Sufa, 
in order to reftore the Ionians to their ancient liberty. 
It was traced upon brafs or copper, and contained the 
intermediate countries which were to be traverfed in 
that: march. Herodotus tells us, that it contained 


places-where the longeft day was of the fame length. 
He began it from the ftraits of Gibraltar; and it 
thence paffed through the Sicilian fea, and near the 
fouthern extremities of Peloponnefus. From thence it 
was continued through the Ifland of Rhodes and the 
Bay of Iffus; and there entering Cilicia, and crofling 
the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, it was extended to 
the mountains of India. By means of this line, he en- 
deavoured to rectify the errors of the ancient map, 
fuppofed to be that of Anaximander. In drawing this 
parallel, he was regulated by obferving where the 
longeft day was fourteen hours and an half, which 
Flipparchus afterwards determined to be the latitude 
of 36 degrees. 

The firft parallel through Rhodes was ever after- 
wards confidered with a degree of preference, like the 
foundation ftone of all ancient maps; and the longi- 
tude of the then known world was often attempted to 
be meafured in ftadia and miles, according to the ex- 
tent of that line, by many fucceeding geographers. 
Eratofthenes foon after attempted not only. to draw 
other parallels of latitude, but alfo to trace a meri- 
dian at right angles to thefe, pafling through Rhodes 
and Alexandria, down to Syene and Meroe ; and as 
the progrefs he thus made tended naturally to enlarge 
his ideas, he at laft undertook a fill more arduous tafk, 


namely, to determine the circumference of the globe, oe 
by an aétual meafurement of a fegment of one of itsto deter- 
great circles. ‘To find the meafure of the earth is in- mine the 
deed a problem which has probably engaged the at- sien 
tention of aftronomers and geographers ever fince the as: 
globular figure of it was known. 


| ‘¢ the whole circumference of the earth, the whole fea 
or ocean, and all the rivers :”’ but thefe words muft not 
be underftood literally. From the ftate of geography 
at that time, it may be fairly concluded that by the 
fea was meant no more than the Mediterranean; and 


therefore, the earth or land fignified the coalts of that Anaximander is faid rence. 


fea, and more particularly the Leffler Afia, extending 

towards the middle of Perfia. The rivers were the 

Halys, the Euphrates, and Tigris, which Herodotus 

mentions as neceffary to be croffed in that expedition, 

It contained one ftraight line, called the Royal High- 
Vou. VII. Part iI. 


to have been the firft among the Greeks who wrote 
upon this fubje&t. Archytas of Tarentum, a Pytha- 
gorean, famous for his {killin mathematics and me- 
chanics, is faid alfo te have made fome attempts in 
this way; and Dr Long conjectures, that thefe are 
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the authors of the moft ancient opinion that the cir- 
cumference of the earth is 400,000 ftadia. Ariftar- 
chus of Samos is thought to have confidered the mag- 
nitude of the earth as well as of the fun and moon. 
Archimedes makes mention of the ancients who held 
the circumference of the earth to be 30,000 ftaaia ; 
but it does not appear what methods were made ufe of 
by thefe very ancient geographers to folve the pro- 
blem. Probably they attempted it by obfervations of 
tars in the zenith or in the horizon; and a€tual men- 
furation from fome part of the circumference of the 
earth. A proof of this we have from what Ariflotle 
writes in his treatife De Celo; that we have different 
{tars pafs through our zenith, according as our fituation 
is. more or lefs northerly ; and that in the fouthern 
parts of the earth we haye ftars come above our hori- 
zon, which if we go northward will no longer be vi- 
fible to us. Hence it appears, that there are two ways 
of meafuring the circumference of the earth; one by 
obferving ftars which pafs through the zenith of one 
place, and do not pafs through that of another; the 
other, by obferving fome ftars which come above the 
horizon of one place, and are obferved at the fame time 
to be in the horizon of another. Eratofthenes at Alex- 
andria in Egypt made ufe of the former method. He 
knew that at the fummer folflice the fun was vertical 
to the inhabitants of Syene, a town on the confines 
of Ethiopia, under the tropic of Cancer, where they 
had a well built for that purpofe, on the bottom of 
which the rays of the fun fell perpendicularly the day of 
the fummer folftice: he obferved by the fhadow of a 
wire fet perpendicularly in an hemifpherical bafon, how 
much the fun was on the fame day at noon diftant from 
the zenith of Alexandria; and found that diftance to 
be one-soth part of a great circle in the heavens. Sup- 
pofing then Syene and Alexandria to be under the 
fame meridian, he concluded the diftance between them 
to be the goth part of a great circle upon the earth ; 
and this diftance being by meafure 5000 ftadia, he 
concluded the circumference of the earth to be 250,000 
fiadia; but as this number divided by 360 would give 
694% fladia to a degree, either Eratofthenes himfelf or 
fome of his followers afiigned the round number 700 
ftadia to a degree; which multiplied by 360, makes 
the circumference of the earth 252,000 ftadia; whence 
both thefe meafures are given by different authors as 
that of Eratofthenes. 

In the time of Pompey the Great, Pofidonius made 
an attempt to meafure the circumference of the earth 
by the method of horizontal obfervations. He knew 
that the ftar called Canopus was but juft vifible in the 
horizon of Rhodes, and that at’ Ale®andria its meri- 
dian height was the 48th part of a great circle in the 
heavens, or 73 deg.; which fhows what part of a great 
circle upon the earth the diftance between thofe places 
amounts.to. Suppofing them both to be under the 
fame meridian, and the diftance between them to be 
5000 fladia, the circumference of the earth will be 
240,000 ftadia; which is the firft meafure of Pofido- 
nius. According to Strabo, Pofidonius made the mea- 
fure of the earth to ‘be 180,000 ftadia, at the rate of 
500 ftadia to a degree. The reafon of this difference 
is thought to be, that Eratoithenes meafured the diftance 
between Rhodes and Alexandiia, and’ found it to be 
but 3750 fladia: taking this for a 48th part of the 


earth’s circumference, which is the calculation of Po- Hil 
fidonius, the whole circumference will be 180,000 fta- 
dia. This meafure was received by Marinus of Tyre, 
and is ufually afcribed to Ptolemy. Pofidonius’s me- 


thod, however, is found to be exceedingly erroneous, on 


account of the uncertainty of refraStion in the ftars 
which are near the horizon. Caffini remarks, that 
taking exaélly the mean betwixt the laft dimenfions of 
Eratofthenes and Pofidonius, a degree of a great circle 
upon the earth will be 600 ftadia, and a minute of a 
degree io ftadia, which is juita mile and a quarter of 
the ancient Roman meafure and a mile of the modera 
meafure, ; 

Several geographers after the time of Eratofthenes 
and Pofidonius have made ufe of the different heights 
of the pole in diftant places under the fame meridian 
to find the dimentions of the earth. About the year p Rs 
800, the khalif Almamun had the diftance meafured |, Ak 
of two places two degrees afunder, and under the fame mun. 
meridian,.in the plains of Sinjar near the Red Sea. 

The refult of the matter was, that the mathematicians 
employed found the degree at one time to contift of 
56 miles, at another of 564, or, as fome will have i. 
56; miles. 

The next attempt to find the circumference of the B E 

, ; y 
earth was in 1525 by Fernelius, a learned French phy- lius. 
fician. To attain his purpofe, he took the height of 
the pole at Paris, going from thence direétly north- 
wards, until he came to the place where the height of the 
pole was one degree more than at that city. The length 
of the way was meafured by the number of revolutions 
made by one of the wheels of his carriage ; and after 
proper allowances for the declivities and turnings of 
the road, he concluded that 68 Italian miles were equal 
to a degree on the earth. 

Snellius, an eminent Dutch mathematician, fuc- 
ceeded Fernelius in his attempts to meafure the cir- 
cumference of the earth. Having taken the heights 
of the pole at Alemaer and at Bergen-op-zoom, he 
found the difference to be 1° 11’ 30". He next mea- 
fured the diftance betwixt the. parallels of thefe two 
places, by taking feveral ftations and forming triangles; 
by means of which he found the degree to confilt of 
341,676 Leyden feet. Having meafured the diftance 
betwixt the parallels of Alemaer and Leyden, which 
differ only half adegree in their latitude, the calculation 
came out 342,120 Leyden feet to a degree. Hence 
he affigned the round number 342,000 Leyden feet to 
a degree: which, according to Picard, amounts to 
55,021 French toifes. nm 

In 1635, Mr Norwood, an Englifhman, tock the my Ne 
elevations of the pole at London and at York; and wood’s 
having meafured the diflance betwixt the two parallels, ‘ulatio 
afligned 69; miles and two poles to a. degree; each 
pole being reckoned 16 feet. ul 

After the year 1654, Ricciolus made ufe of feveral calcug 
methods to determine the circumference of the earth ; tions 
from all which he concluded, that one degree contain- Ricci 
ed 64,363 Bologna paces, which are equivalent to : 
61,650 Frenchtoifes. ‘The moft remarkable attempt, By on 
however, was that of the French mathematicians, who French 
employed telefcopic fights for the purpofe,. which had demic 
never been done before. Thefe are much the beft; as 
by them the view may be dire&ted to an objec at a 
greater diftance, and towards any point with more 

certainty >. 
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may be formed with greater accuracy than otherwife 
can be done. In confequence of this improvement, 
the fundamental bafe of their operations was much 
longer than that made ufe of by Snellius or Ricciolus. 
The diftance meafured was between the parallels of 
Sourdon and Malvoifine; between which the difference 
of the polar altitude is fomewhat more than one de- 
gree; and the refult of the whole was, that one de- 
gree contained 57,060 French toifes. As this pro- 
blem’can be the more accurately determined in pro- 
portion to the length of the meridian line meafured, 
the members of the Royal Academy prolonged theirs 
quite acrofs the kingdom of France, meafuring it tri- 
gonometrically all the way. This work was begun in 
the year 1683, but was not finifhed till 1718. They 
made ufe of Picard’s fundamental bafe, as being mea- 
{ured with fufficient accuracy ; and an account of the 
whole was publifhed by Caffini in the year 1720. In 
this work fome miftakes were detected in the calcula- 
tions of Snellius; and it was likewife fhown, that 
there are errors in thofe of Ricciolus, owing princi- 
pally to the latter having taken too fhort a fundamen- 
tal bafe, and not having paid fufficient attention to the 
effects of refraction. ‘Though Snellius, however, had 
made fome mitflakes in his calculations, there is no rea- 
fon to doubt the accuracy of his obfervations. Hol- 
land, by reafon-of its flatnefs, is the fitteft country in 
Europe for meafuring an are of the meridian; and 
Snellius had an uncommon opportunity of obferving 
the exaGinefs of his fundamental bafe, viz. the diftance 
betwixt one tower at Leyden and another at Souter- 
wode. A froft happened juft after the country round 
Leyden had been overflowed; by which means he was 
enabled to take two ftations upon the ice, the diftance 
between which he carefully meafured three times over; 
and then from thefe ftations he obferved the angles 
which the vifual rays pointing at thofe towers made 
with the ftraight line upon the ice. From thefe con- 
fiderations profeflor Mufchenbroek was induced to 
make new calculations and form triangles upon the 
fundamental bafe of Snellius, which he did in the year 

1700; and from thefe he affigns 57,033 toifes to a 
degree, which is only 27 lefs than had been done by 
the academicians. 

The inveftigation of this problem of the circum- 
ference of the earth was effentially necefiary for deter- 
mining the radical principles of all maps; that of Era- 
tolthenes, though the beft of which antiquity can boatt, 
was neverthelefs exceedingly imperfe&t and inaccurate. 
Tt contained little more than the ftates of Greece, and 
the dominions of the fucceflors of Alexander, digefted 
according to the furveys above mentioned. He had 
feen, indeed, and has quoted, the voyages of Pytheas 
into the great Atlantic ocean, which gave him fome 
faint idea of the weftern parts of Europe; but fo im- 
perfect, that they could not be realifed into the out- 
lines of a chart. Strabo tells us, that he was extreme- 
ly ignorant of Gaul, Spain, Germany, and Britain. 
He was equally ignorant of Italy, the coaits of the 
Adriatic, Pontus, and all the countries towards the 
north. We are alfo told by the fame author, that 
Eratofthenes made the diftance between Epidamnus or 
Dyrrhachium on the Adriatic, and the bay of Therm 
on the Aigean fea, to be only goo iladia, when in rea- 
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lity it was above 2000; and in another inftance, he Hiftory. 


had enlarged the diftance from Carthage to Alexan- 
dria to 15,000 ftadia, when in reality it was.no more 
then goco. 

Such was the ftate of geography and the nature of 
the maps prior to the time of Hipparchus; who made 
a clofer connection between geography and aftronomy, 
by determining the longitudes and latitudes from ce- 
leftial obfervations. It muft be owned, however, that 
the previous fteps to this new projection of the {phere 
had been in a great meafure made eafy by Archime- 
des, upwards of 50 years before the time of Hippar- 
chus, when he invented his noble theorems for meafur- 
ing the furface of a {phere and its different fegments. 

It appears that war has been generally the occafion 
of making the moft accurate maps of different coun- 
tries; and therefore geography made great advances 
from the progrefs of the Roman arms. In all the pro- 
vinces occupied by that people, we find that camps 
were every where conftructed at proper intervals, and 
roads were raifed with fubftantial materials, for making 
an eafier communication between them; and thus ci- 
vilization and furveying were carried on according to 
fyftem throughout the extent of that large empire. 
Every new war produced a new furvey and itinerary 
of the countries where the fcenes of ation paffed; fo 
that the materials of geography were accumulated by 
every additional conqueft. Polybius tells us, that at 
the beginning of the fecond Punic war, when Hanni- 
bal was preparing his expedition againft Rome, the 
countries through which he was to pafs were careful- 
ly meafured by the Romans. Julius Cefar caufed a 
general furvey of the Roman empire to be made, by a 
decree of the fenate. Three furveyors, Zenodoxus, 
Theodotus, and Polyclitus, had this tafk affigned 
them, and are faid to have completed it in 25 years. 
The Roman itineraries that are ftill extant, alfo fhow 
what care and pains they had been at in making fur- 
veys in all the different provinces of their empire; and 
Pliny has filled the third, fourth, and fifth books of 
his Natural Hiftory with the geographical diftances 
that were thus meafured. We have likewife another 
fet of maps ftill preferved to us, known by the name 
of the Peuiingerian Tables, publifhed by Welfer and 
Bertius, which give a fufg{cient fpecimen of what Ve- 
getius calls the Jiiaera PiGa, for the clearer dire€tion 
of their armies in ther march. 

‘The Roman empire had been enlarged to its great- 
eft extent, and all its provinces well known and fur- 
veyed, when Ptolemy, in the reign of Antoninus Pi- 
us, about 150 years after Chrift, compofed his fyftem 
of geography. The principal materials he made ufe of 
for compofing this work, were the proportions of the 
gnomon to its fohadow, taken by different aftronomers 
at the times of the equinoxes and folitices; calcula- 
tions founded upon the length of the longeft days ; 
the meafures or computed diftances of the principal 
roads contained in their furveys and itineraries; and 
the various reports of travellers and navigators, who 
often determined the diftances of places by hearfay 
and conjecture. All thefe were compared together, 
and digefted into one uniform body or fyitem; and af- 
terwards were tranflated by him into a new mathe- 
matical language, exprefling the different degrees of 
longitude and latitude, according to the invention of 
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Hipparchus, but which Ptolemy had the merit of car- 
rying into full pra¢tice and execution, after it had 
been neglected for upwards of 250 years. With fuch 
imperfeét and inaccurate materials, it is no wonder to 
find many errors in Ptolemy’s fyftem. Neither were 
thefe errors fuch as had been introduced in the more 
diftant extremities of his maps, but even in the very 
centre of that part of the world which was the bett 
known to the ancient Greeks and Romans, and where 
all the famed ancient aftronomers had made their ob- 
fervations.— Yet this fyftem, with all its imperfections, 
continued in vogue till the beginning of the prefent 
century. ‘The improvements in geography which at 
that time, and fince, have taken place, were owing to 
the great progrefs made in aftronomy by feveral emi- 
nent men who lived during that period. More corre& 
methods and inftruments for obferving the latitude 
were found out ; and the difcovery of jupiter’s fatel- 
lites afforded a much eafier method of finding the lon- 
gitudes than was formerly known. The voyages made 
by different nations alfo, which were now become much 
more frequent than formerly, brought to the know- 
ledge of the Europeans a vaft number of countries ut- 
terly unknown to them before. The late voyages of 


Captain Cooke, made by order of his Britannic Ma-— 


jelly, have contributed more to the improvement of 
geography than any thing that has been done during 
the prefent century; fo that now the geography of 
the utmoft extremities of the earth is in a fair way of 
being much better known to the moderns than that of 
the moft adjacent countries was to the ancients. This, 
however, mutt be underftood only of the fea-coatts 
of thefe countries; for, as to their internal geography, 
it is lefs known now than before, except in a very few 
places. 

’ Ona the whole, it may be obferved, that geography 
is a fcience even yet far from perfection. The maps 
of America and the eaftern parts of Afia are, perhaps, 
more unfinifhed than any of the reft. Even the maps 
of Great Britain and Ireland are very imperfect and 
unfatisfactory; and the numbers we have of them, va- 
ried, and republifhed, without any real improvement, 
juftly confirm an obfervation made by Lord Bacon, 
namely, that an opinion of plenty is one of the caufes 
of want. The late Dr Bradley was of opinion, that 
there were but two places in England whofe longitude 
might be depended upon as accurately taken; and that 
thefe were the obfervatory at Greenwich, and Serburn- 
caftle the feat of the earl of Macclesfield in Oxford- 
fhire ; and that their diftance was one degree in pace, 
or four minutes in time. Even this was found to be 
inaccurate, the diftance in time being obferved by the 
late tranfit of Venus to be only three minutes and 47 
feconds.” It were well, however, if there were no 
greater errors with regerd to other places; but if we 
examine the longitude of the Lizard, we fhall find 
fearce any two geographers that agree concerning it ; 
fome making it 4° 40' from London; others 5°, and 
§° 14’; while fome enlarge it to 6°. Our beft maps 
are therefore ttill'to be confidered as unfinifhed works, 
where there will always be many things to be added 
and corrected, as different people have an opportu- 
nity 
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Tue fundamental principles of geography are, the 
{pherical figure of the earth; its rotation on its axis ; 
its revolution round the fun; and the pofition of the axis 
or line round which it revolves, withregard to the ce- 4g 
leftial luminaries. ‘That the earth and fea taken to- Proofs 
gether conititute one vaft fphere, is demonitrable by *¢ ro 
the following arguments. 1.'To people at fea, the ‘ena 
land difappears, though near enough to be vifible were 
it not for the intervening convexity of the water. 
2. The higher the eye is placed, the more extenfive is 
the profpeét; whence it is common for failors to climb 
up to the tops of the matts to difcover land or fhips at 
a diftance. But this would give them no advantage 
were it not for the convexity of the earth; for, upon 
an infinitely extended plane objects would be vifible at 
the fame diftance whether the eye were high or low ; 
nor would any of them vanifh till the angle under which 
they appeared became too {mall to be perceptible. 
3. To people on fhore, the maft of a fhip at fea appears 
before the hull; ‘but were the earth an infinite plane, 
not the higheft obje¢ts, but the biggeft, would be 
longeft vifible ; and the maft of a fhip would difappear 
by reafon of the fmalnefs of its angle long before the 
hull did fo. 4. The convexity of any piece of {till 
water of a mile or two extent may be perceived by the 
eye. AQ little boat, for inftance, may be perceived: by 
a man who is any height above the water; but if he 
ftoops down and lays his eye near the furface, he will 
find that *the fluid appears to rife and intercept the 
view of the boat entirely. 5. ‘The earth has been often 
failed round; as by Magellan, Drake, Dampier, Anfon, 
Cook, and many other navigators; which demonttrates 
that the furface of the ocean is fpherical; and that the 
land is very little different, may eafily be proved from 
the fmall elevation of any part of it above the furface 
of the water. The mouths of rivers which run 1000 
miles are not more than one mile below their fources ; 
and the higheft mountains are not quite four miles of ’ 
perpendicular height: fo that, though fome parts of the 
land are elevated into hills, and others depreffed into 
valleys, the whole may {till be accounted {pherical. 
6. An undeniable and indeed ocular demonttration of 
the fpherical figure of the earth is taken from the 
round figure of its fhadow which falls upon the moon 
in the time of eclipfes. As various fides of the earth 
are turned towards the fun during the time of diffe- 
rent phenomena of this kind, and the fhadow in all 
cafes appears circular, it is impoffible to fuppofe the 
figure of the earth to be any other than {pherical. 
‘Tbe inequalities of its furface have no effect upon the 
earth’s fhadow on the moon; for as the diameter of 
the terraqueous globe is very little lefs than 8000 
miles,.and the height of the higheft mountain on earth 
not quite four, we cannot account the latter any more 
than the 2oooth part of the former; fo that the moun- 
tains bear no. more proportion to the bulk of the 
earth, than grains of duit bear to that of a common 
globe. um 
A great many of the terreftrial phenomena depend pheng 
upon the globular figure of the earth, and the pofitionna refi 
of its axis with regard to the fun; particularly the BAe 
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inciples rjfing and fetting of the celeftial luminaries, the length 


and 
actice, 


of the days and nights, &c. A general explanation of 
thefe is given under the article Astronomy 3 but ftill 
it belongs to geography to take notice of the differ- 
ence betwixt the fame phenomena in different parts of 
the earth. Thus, though the fun rifes and fets all over 
the world, the circumftances of his doing fo are very 
different in different countries. ‘The moit remarkable 
of thefe circumftances is the duration of the light not 
only of the fun himfelf, but of the twilight -before he 
rifesand after he fets. In the equatorial regions, for 
inftance, darknefs comes on very*foon after funfet ; be- 
caufe the convexity of the earth comes quickly in be- 
tween the eye of the obferver and the luminary, the 
motion of the earth being much more rapid there than 
any where elfe. In our climate the twilight always 
continues two hours or thereabouts, and during the 
furmer-feafon it continues in a confiderable degree 
during the whole night. In countries farther to the 
northward or fouthward, the twilight becomes brighter 
and b:ighter as we approach the poles, until at laft 
the fun does not appear to touch the horizon, but 
goes in a circle. at fome diftance above it for many 
days fucceffively. In like manner, during the winter, 
the fame luminary finks lower and lower, until at laft 
he does not appear at all; and there is only a dim 
twinkling of twilight for an hour or two in the middle 
of the day. By reafon of the refraction of the atmo- 
{fphere, however, the time of darknefs, even in the 
moit inhofpitable climates, is always lefs than that of 
lisht; and fo remarkable is the effect of this property, 
that in the year 1682, when fome Dutch navigators 
wintered in Nova Zembla, the fun was vifible to them 
16 days before he could have been feen above the ho- 
rizon had there been no atmofphere, or had it not 
been endowed with any fuch power. The reafon of 
all this is, that in the northern and fouthern regions 
only a fmall part of the convexity of the globe is inter- 
pofed betwixt us and the fun for many days, and in 
the high latitudes none at all. In the warmer climates 
the fun has often a beautiful appearance at rifing and 
fetting, by reafon of the refraction of his light through 
the vapours which are copioufly raifed in thofe parts. 
In the colder regions, halos, parhelia, aurora borealis, 
and other meteors, are frequent; the two former 
ewing to the great quantity of vapour continually fly- 
ing from the warm regions of the equator to the colder 
ones of the poles. ‘The aurora borealis is owing to 
the eleGtrical matter imbibed by the earth from the 
fun in the warm climates, and going off through the 
upper regions of the atmofphere to the place from 
whence it came. In the high northern latitudes, 
thunder and lightning are unknown, or but feldom 
heard of; but the more terrible phenomena of carth- 
quakes, volcanoes, &c. are by no means unfrequent. 
"Vhefe, however, feem.only to affect iflands and the 
maritime parts of the continent. See the articles 


- Earruquake and VoLcANo. 


Notwithflanding the feeming inequality in the di- 
{tribution of light and darknefs, however, it is certain, 
that throughout the whole world there is nearly an 
equal proportion of light diffufed on every part, ab- 
{trading trom what is abforbed by clouds, vapours, 
and the atmofphere itfelf. The -equatorial regions 
have indeed the moft intenfe light during the day, 
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but the nights are long and dark ; while, on the other 
hand, in the northerly and foutherly parts, though 
the fun fhines lefs powerfully, yet the length of time 
that he appears above the horizon, with the greater 
duration of the twilight, makes up for the feeming 
deficiency. 
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Were the earth a perfe& plane, the fun would appear © 


to be vertical in every part of it: For in comparifon 
with the immenfe magnitude of that luminary, the dia- 
meter of this globe itfelf is but very fmall: and as the 
fun, were he near to us, would do much more than co- 
ver the whole earth ; fo, though he were removed to 
eany diftance, the whole diameter of the latter would 
make no difference in the apparent angle of his alti- 
tude. By means of the globular figure of the earth 
alfo, along with the great difparity between the dia- 
meters of the two bodies, fome advantage is given to 
the day over the night: for thus the fun, being im- 
menfely the larger of the two, fhines upon more than 
one half of the earth ; whence the unenlightened part 


has a fhorter way to go before it again receives the _ 


benefit of his rays. This difference is greater in the 
inferior planets Venus and Mercury than the earth, 

To the globular figure of the earth likewife is owing 
the long moon-light which the inhabitants of the polar 
regions enjoy, the general reafon of which is given 
under the article Astronomy, n°373. The fame 
thing likewife occafions the appearance and difap- 
pearance of certain ftars at fome feafons of the year 
in fome countries; for were the earth flat, they would 
all be vifible in every part of the world at the fame 
time. Hence moft probably has arifen the opinion of the 
influence of certain ftars upon the weather and other 
fublunary matters. In fhort, on the globular figure 
of the earth depends the whole prefent appearance of 
nature around us; and were the fhape of the planet 
we inhabit to be altered to any other, befides the real 
differences which would of confequence take place, 
the apparent ones would be fo great that we cannot 
form any idea of the face which nature would then 
prefent to us. 

In geography the circles whiclr the fun apparently 
defcribes in the heavens are fuppofed to be extended as 
far as the earth, and marked on its furface; and in 
like manner we may imagine as many circles as we 
pleafe to be defcribed on the earth, and their planes 
to be extended to the celeflial fphere, till they mark 
concentric ones on the heaven. The moft remarkable 
of thofe fuppofed by geographers to be defcribed in this 
manner are the following. 

1. The Horizon. his is properly a double circle, 
one of the horizons being called the /en/i/e, and the 
other the rational. ‘The former compreheinds only that 
{pace which we can fee around ‘us upon any part of 
the earth ; and which is very.different according to 
the difference of our fituation. The other, called the 
rational, isa circle parallel to the former, and pafling 
through the centre ofthe earth fuppofed to be con- 
tinued as far as the celeftial {phere itfelf. TTo the eyes 
of {peétators,. there is always a vait difference between 
the fenfible and rational horizons; but by reafon of 
the immenfe difparity betwixt the fize of the earth 
and celeftial fphere, planes of both circles may be confi- 
dered as-coincident. Hence, in geography, when the 
horizon, or plane of the horizon is {poken of, the ra- 
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Principles tional is always underftood, when nothing is faid to the 
Pragiice contrary.. By reafon of the round figure of the earth, 

every patt has a different horizon. The poles of the 
horizon, that is, the points directly above the head, 
and oppofite to the feet of the obferver, are called the 
zenith and nadir. 

2. A great circle defcribed upon the fphere of 
the heaven, and paffing through the two vertical 
points, is called a vertical circle, or an azimuth; and 
of thefe we may fuppofe as many as we pleafe all 
yound the horizon. Sometimes they are alfo called 
fecondaries of the horizon; and in general any great 
circle, drawn through the poles of another, is call- 
ed its fecondary. In geography every circle obtains 
the epithet of great whofe plane pafles through the 
centre of the earth; in other cafes they are called “fer 
circles. The altitudes of the heavenly bodies are mea- 
fured by an arch of the azimuth or vertical circle in- 
tercepted between the horizon and the body itfelf. 

The method of taking them is explained under the 

Exact me- article AsTRONOMY, n° 3793 but a more accurate me- 
thod of ob- 3 f ‘ 

ferving the] thod with regard to the fun and moon, 1s for two perlons 
altituces of to make their obfervations at the fame time; one of 

the fun or them to obferve the altitude of the upper limb, the 

are other of the lower limb of the luminary ; the mean be- 
twixt thefe two giving the true height of the centre. 
The fame thing may alfo be done accurately by one 
obferver, having the apparent diameter of the luminary 
given. For, having found the height of the upper 
edge of the limb by the quadrant, take from it half 
his diameter, -the remainder is the height of his centres 
or having found the altitude of his lower edge, add to 
it half the diameter, and the fum is the height of the 
centre as before. When the obfervations are made 
with a large inftrument, it will be convenient to ufe a 
fextant, or fixth part of a circle, rather than a quadrant, 

2 as being lefs unwieldy. 

Almucan- 3. Almucantars are circles fuppofed to be drawn 

tats, upon the fphere parallel to the horizon, and grow 

lefs and lefs as they approach the vertical points, where 
they entirely vanifh. The apparent diftances betwixt 
any two celeftial bodies are meafured by fuppofing 
arches of great circles drawn through them, and then 
finding how many degrees, minutes, &c. of thefe 
circles are intercepted between them. ‘The apparent 
diameter of the fun’s diflx is found by a circle of dif- 
celeftial bo- tance drawn through the centre of it ; and the number 
dieshow of minutes continued between the two oppolite points 
meafured. of that part of the circle which pafles through the 
centre is the meafure of the apparent diameter. ‘T’he 
apparent diameter of the fun may be found by two ob- 
fervers, one taking the altitude of the upper, and the 
other of the lower edge of the limb ; the difference be- 
_ twixt the two being the diameter required; or, 

26 4. Sometimes the vifible horizon is confidered only 
bi abe de. With regard to the objeCis which are upon the earth 
fined. itfelf;. ia which cafe we may define it to be a lefler 

circle onthe furface of the earth, comprehending all 
fuch objects as are at once vifible to us; and the high- 
er the eye, the more is the vifible horizon extended. 
It is. moft accurately obferved, however, on the fea, 
on account of the abfence of thofe inequalities which 
at land render the circle irregular; and for this reafon 
it is called fometimes the horrzon of the fea ; and may 
b@ obferved by. looking through the fights of a qua- 
drant at the moft diftant part of the fea then vifible. 
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In making this obfervation,. the vifual rays AD and Principleg 
AF, fig. 2. will, by reafon of the fpherical furface . 2"d | 
of the fea, always point a little below the true fenfible awe : 
horizon SS; and confequently below the rational ho- pare 
rigon which is parallel to it, and fuppofed to be coin- CCXIL] 
cident with it. ‘The quadrant fhows the depreffion of 27 
the horizon of the fea below the true horizon; and it ee 
is obvious from the figure, that the higher the eye is, rizon of | 
the greater mutt this depreffion be. The depreflion of the fea, 
the horizon of the fea, however, is not always the 
fame, even though there be no variation in the height 
of the eye. The difference indeed is but fmall, a- 
mounting only to a few feconds, and is owing, to a 
difference in the atmofphere, which fometimes re- 
fra&ts more than at others. Without refraction, the 
vifual ray would be AE, and in that cafe E is the 
moft diftant point which could be feen; but by re- 
fraction, the ray FG, coming from the point G, may 
be feen at F, fo as to go on from thence in the line FA; 
and then the view is extended as far as G, and the de- 
preffion of the horizon of the fea is in the line AF, 
which points higher than AE, but extends the view 
farther. From an infpection of the figure it is evident, 
that if the refration were greater, the view would be 
extended itill farther, as to M; though the depreffion 
of the horizon of the fea would then be leis, as is 
fhown by the line ALM: whence alfo it appears, that 
by reafon of the difference of refra€tion in the air, our 
horizon is fometimes more extenfive than at others. 

5. The equator is a great circle upon the earth, e- 
very part of which is equally diftant from the poles 
or extremities of the imaginary line on which the earth 
revolves. In the fea-language it is ufually called the 
line, and when people fail over it they are {aid to crofs 
the line. 
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6. The meridian of any place is a great circle on Meridian 
the earth drawn through that place and both poles of 


the earth. It cuts the horizon at right angles, mark- 
ing upon it the true north and fouth points; dividing 
alfo the globe into two hemifpheres called the eaflern 
and wefern from their relative fituation to that place 
and to one another. The poles divide the meridians 
into two femicircles; one of which is drawn through 
the place to which the meridian belongs, the other 
through that point of the earth which is oppofite to 
the place. By the meridian of a place geographers 
and aftronomers often mean that femicircle which paf- 
fes through the place; and which may therefore be 
called the geographical meridian. All places lying un- 
der this femicircle are faid to have the fame meridian ; 
the femicircle oppofite to this is called the oppofite me- 
ridian. The meridians are thus immoveably fixed to 
the earth as much as the places themfelves on its fur- 
face; and are carried along with it in its diurnal ro- 
tation. When the geographical meridian of any 
place is, by the rotation of the earth, brought to point 
at the fun, it is noon or mid-day at that place; in 
which cafe, were the plane of the circle extended, it 
would pafs through the middle of the luminary’s difls. 
Suppofing the plane of the meridians to be extended 
to the {phere of the fixed ftars, in that cafe, when by 
the rotation of the earth the meridian comes to any 
point in the heavens, then, from the apparent motion 
of the heavens, that point is faid to come to the me- 
ridian. The rotation of the earth is from welt to eaft; 
whence the .celeitial bedies appear to move the con- 
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trary way. Ealt and weft, however, are terms merely 
relative; fince a place may be weft from one:part of 
the earth, and eaft from another; but the true eaft 
and weft points from any place are thofe where its ho- 
rizon cuts the equator. 

9. All places lying under the fame meridian are faid 


_ to have the fame Jongitude, and thofe which lie under 


different meridians to have different longitudes; the 
difference’ of longitude being reckoned eaftward or 
weftward on the ‘equator. ‘Thus if the meridian of 
any place cuts the equator in a point 15 degrees dif- 
tant from another, we fay there is a’difference of 15° 
longitude betwixt thefe two places. Geographers u- 
fually pitch upon the meridian of fome remarkable 


place for the firft meridian; and reckon the longitude 


of all others by the diftance of their meridians from 
that which they have pitched upon as the firft ; mea- 
furing fometimes eaftward on the equator all round the 
globe, or fometimes only one half eaft and the other 
welt ; according to which laft meafurement, no place 
can have more than 180° longitude either eaft or weft. 
By the ancient Greek geographers the firit meridian 
was placed in Hera or Funonia, one of the Fortunate 
Jflands as they were then called ; which is fuppofed to 
be the prefent ifland of Teneriffe, one of the Canaries. 
Thefe iflands being the moft wefterly part of the earth 
then known, were on that account made the feat of 
the firft meridian, the longitude of all other places be- 
ing counted eaftward from them. The Arabians, am- 
bitious of having the firft meridian taken from them, 
fixed it at the moft welterly part of the continent of 
Africa. Some later geographers placed the firft me- 
ridian in the ifland of Corvo, one of the Azores (a); 
becaufe at that time the magnetic needle on the ifland 
juft mentioned pointed due north without any varia- 
tion; and it was not then known that the needle 
itfelf was fubje&t to variation, as has fince been difco- 
vered. Bleau replaced the firft meridian in the ifle 
of Teneriffe ; and to afcertain the place more exactly, 
caufed it to pafs through the famous mountain of that 
ifland, called the peak from el-pico, “a bird’s beak.” 
Among modern geographers, however, it is now become 
cuftomary for each to make the firft meridian pafs 
through the capital of his own country; a practice, 
however, which is certainly improper, as it is thus im- 
pollible for the geographers of one nation to under- 
ftand the maps of another without a troublefome cal- 
culation, which anfwers no purpofe. By the Britifh 
geographers the royal obfervatory at Greenwich is ac- 
counted the place of the firft meridian. 

8. If we fuppofe 12 great circles, one of which is 
the meridian to a given place, to’ interfeét each other 
at the poles of the earth, and divide the equator into 
24 equal parts, thefe are the hour-circles of that place. 
Thefe are by the poles divided into 24 femicircles, 
correfponding to the 24 hours of the day and night. 
The diftance betwixt each two of thefe femicircles is 
15°, being the 24th part of 360; and by the rotation 
of the earth, each fucceeding femicircle points at the 


- fun one hour after the preceding; fo that in 24 hours 


all the femicircles point fucceflively at the fun. Hence 
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it appears that fuch as have their meridian 15° eaft Principles 
from any other, have likewife noon one hour fooner, n bee 
and the contrary ; and in like manner every other hour et apie 
of the natural day is an hour fooner at the one place 
than at the other, . Hence, from any infantaneous ap- 
pearance in the heavens obferved at two diitant places, 

the difference of longitude may be found, if the hour 

of the day be known at each place. ‘Thus the begin- 
ning of an eclipfe of the moon, when the iuminary 
firft touches the thadow of the earth, is an infanta~ 
neous appearance, as alfo the end of an eclipfe of this 
kind when the moon leaves the fhadow of the earth, 
vifible to all the inhabitants on that fide of the globe. 

If therefore we find, that at any place an eclipfe of 

the moon begins an hour fooner than at another, we 
conclude that there is a difference of 15° of longitude 
between the two places. Hence alfo were a maneto 
travel or fail round the earth from weit to ealt, he 

will reckon one day more to ,have paffed than they do 

who ftay at the place from whence he fet out; fo that 
their Monday will be his Tuefday, &c. On the other’ 
hand, if he fails weftward, he will reckon a day lefs, or 

be one day in the week later, than thofe he leaves be- 
hind. 

g. The equator divides the earth into two hemi- 
{pheres called the northern and fouthern : all places ly- 
ing under the equator are faid to have no latitude ; 
and all others to have north or fouth latitude according — 33 
to their fituation with refpec to the equator. The ati: OF the la- 
tude itfelf is the diflance from the equator meafured Utuce. 
upon the meridian, in degrees, minutes, and feconds. 

The complement of latitude is the difference between 
the latitude itfelf and go°, or as much as the place 
itfelf is diftant from the pole; and this complement is 
always equal to the elevation of the equator above the 
horizon of the place. The elevation of the pole of 
any place is equal to the latitude itfelf. 34 

An inhabitant of the earth who lives: at*either of Of a parals 
the poles, has always one of the celeftial poles in hig !¢! fpheres 
zenith and the other in his nadir, the equator coin- 
ciding with the horizon: hence all the celeitial paral- 
lels are alfo parallel to the horizon ; whence the perfon 
is faid to live in a parallel fphere, or to have a parallel 
horizon. 35 

Thofe who live under the equator have both poles Right 
in the horizon, all the celeftial parallels cutting the /phere. 
horizon at right angles ; whence they are faid to live 
in a. right fphere, or to have a right horizon. Ae 

Laftly, thofe who live between either of the poles Obliguw 
and the equator are faid to live in an oblique {phere, fphere.. 
or to have an oblique horizon; becaufe the celettial 
equator cuts his horizon obliquely, and all the paral- 
lels in the celeftial {phere have their planes oblique to 
that of the horizon. In this fphere fome of the pa- 
rallels interfe&t the horizon at oblique angles, fome are 
entirely above it, and fome entirely below it; all of 
them, however, fo fituated, that they would obliquely 
interfeét the plane of the horizon extended. pie 

The largeft parallel which appears entire above the aréic andi 
horizon of any place in north latitude is called by the antarAic. 
ancient aftronomers the ardic circle of that place ; “itcles 
within 


(a) Thefe iflands had their name from the number of gofhawks found there; the word azor in Spanith figs 


nifying a “ gofhawk.” 
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within this circle, é. ¢. between it and the arétic’ pole, 
are comprehended all the ftars which never fet in that 
place, but are carried perpetually round the horizon 
in circles parallel to the equator. The largeft parallel 
which is hid entire below the horizon of any place in 
north latitude was called the antaréic circle of that 
This circle comprehends all 
the ftars which never rife in that place, but are carried 
perpetually round below the horizon in circles parallel 
to the.equator, In a parallel fphere, however, the 
equator may be confidered as both ardic and antaréic 
circle ; for being coincident with the horizon, all the 
parallels on one fide are entirely above it, and thofe on 
the other entirely below it. In an oblique f{phere, the 
nearer any place is to either of the poles, the larger 
are the arctic and antarétic circles, as being nearer to 
the celeftial equator, which is a great circle. Ina 
right {phere, the arétic and antarétic circles have no 
place; becaufe no parallel appears either entirély above 
or below.it. By the arétic and antarétic circles, how- 
ever, modern geographers in general underftand two 
fixed circles at the diftance of 23% degrees from the 
pole. Thefe are fuppofed to be defcribed by the 
poles of the. ecliptic, and mark out the {pace all 
round the globe where the fun appears to touch the 
horizon at midnight in the f{ummer time, and to be 
entirely funk below it in the winter. Thefe are alfo 
called the polar circles. By the ancients the arétic 
circle was called maximus /emper apparentium, and cir- 
culus perpetue apparitionis ; the antarétic circle, on the 
other hand, being named maximus femper occultorum, and 
circulus perpetue occultationis. 


According to the different pofitions of the globe 


with regard to the fun, the celeftial bodies will exhibit 
different phenomena to the inhabitants. Thus, in a 
parallel {fphere, they will appear to move in circles 


and oblique round the horizon ; in a right {phere, they would ap- 


fphere, 


pear to rife and fet as at prefent, but always in circles 
cutting the horizon at right angles; but in an oblique 
{phere, the angle varies according to the degree of ob- 
liguity, and the pofition of the axis of the {phere with 
regard to the fun. The phenomena thence arifing 
will be fufficiently underftood from what is faid un- 
der the article Astronomy, n° 345, &c. From thence 
we will eafily perceive the reafon of the fun’s continual 
change of place in the heavens: but though it is cer- 
tain that this change takes place every moment, the 
vait diftance of the luminary renders it imperceptible 


‘for fome time, unlefs to very nice aftronomical obfer- 


vers. Hence we may generally fuppofe the place of 
the fun to be the fame for a day or two together, tho’ 
in a confiderable number of days it becomes exceed- 
ingly obvious to every body. When he appears in 
the celeftial equator, his motion appears for fome time 
to be in the plane of that circle, though it is certain 
that his place there is only for a fingle moment ;. and 
in like manner, when he comes to any other point of 
the heavens, his apparent diurnal motion is in a paral- 
lel drawn throughout. Twice a-year he ‘is in the 
equator, and then the days and nights are nearly equal 
all over the earth. .This happens in the months of 
March and September after which the fun proceed- 
ing either northward or fouth, according to the fea- 
fon of the year and the pofition of the obferver, the 
days become longer or fhorter than the nights, and 
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fummer or winter come on, as is fully explained ages Princip 


the article Astronomy. The feceffion of the fun 
from the equator either northward or fouthward is 
called his declination, and is either north or fouth ac- 
cording to the feafon of the year; and when this de- 
clination is at its greateft height, he is then faid to 
be in the tropic, becaufe he begins to turn back (the 
word ¢ropic being derived from the Greek tp:7o verto). 
The fpace between the two tropics, called the torrid 
zone, extends for no lefs than 47 degrees of latitude all 
round the globe ; and throughout the whole of that 
{pace the fun is vertical to fome of the inhabitants 
twice a-year, but to thofe wha live dire@tly under the 
tropics only once. ‘Throughout the whole torrid zone 
alfo there is little difference between the length of the 
days and nights. The ancient geographers found them- 
{elves confiderably embarraffed in their attempts to fix 
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the northern tropic; for though they took a very pro-— 


per method, namely, to obferve the moft northerly 
place where objects had no fhadow on a certain day, 
yet they found that on the fame day no thadow was 
caft for a fpace of no lefs than 300}ftadia. The rea- 
fon of this was, the apparent diameter of the fun; 
which being about half a degree, feemed to extend 
himfelf over as much of the furface of the earth, and 
to be vertical every where within that {pace. 

When the fun isin or near the equator, he feems 
to change his place in the heavens moft rapidly ; fo 
that about the equinoxes one may very eafily perceive 
the difference in a day or two: but as he approaches 
the tropics this apparent change becomes gradually 
flower ; fo that for a number of days he fearce feems 
to move at all. The reafon of this may eafily be un- 
derftood from any map on which the ecliptic is delinea- 
ted: for by drawing lines through every degree of it 
parallel to the equator, we fhall perceive them gradu- 
ally approach nearer and nearer each other, until at 
lait, when we approach the point of contact betwixt 
the ecliptic and tropic, they can for feveral degrees 
fcarce be diftinguifhed at all. 

From an obfervation of the diverfity in the length 
of the days and nights, the rifing and fetting of the 
fun, with the other phenomena already mentioned, 
the ancient geographers divided the furface of the 
earth into certain diftri€ts, which they called climates ; 
and inftead of the method of defcribing the fituation 
of places by their latitude and longitude as we do now, 
they contented themfelves with mentioning the climate 
in which they were fituated, When more accuracy 
was required, they mentioned alfo the beginning, 
middle, and ending of the climates. This diftinGion, 
however, was certainly very vague and inaccurate: 
for the only method they had of determining the dif- 
ference was by the length of the day; and a climate, 
according to them, was fuch a {pace as had the day 
in its moft northerly part half an hour longer than in 
the moft foutherly. For the beginning of their firft 
climate they took that parallel under which the day is 
twelve hours and three quarters long, thofe parts of 
the world which lie nearer the equator not being fup- 
pofed to be in any climate; either becaufe in a loofe 
fenfe they may be confidered as in a right fphere, or 
becaufe they were unknown, or thought to be unin- 
habitable by reafon of the heat. The northern cli- 
mates were generally fuppofed to be feven; which muft 
I have 
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ples have an equal number of fouthern climates corre{pond- Thus, to thofe who live dire€tly under the equator, he Principles 


g ing with them. The names of the northern climates, 
‘ according to the ancients, were as follow: 1. Meroe. 
2. Syene in Egypt. 3. Alexandria in Egypt. 
4. Rhodes. 5. Rome; or, according to others, a 
parallel drawn through the Hellefpont. 6. The pa- 
rallel_pafling through the mouth of the river Borif- 
thenes. 7. The Riphean mountains.—Each of thefe 
places was fuppofed to be in the middle of the climate ; 
and as the fouthern parts of the globe were then very 
little known, the climates to the fouthward of the 
: equator were fuppofed ‘to be as far diftant from that 
circle as the northern ones; in confequence of which 
they took their names from the latter. 

A parallel was faid to pafs through the middle 
of a climate when the day under that parallel is 
a quarter of an hour longer than that which paffes 
through the moft foutherly part. Hence it does 
not divide the fpace into two equal parts, but 
that part next the equator will always be the larger 
of the two; becaufe the farther we recede from that 
circle, the lefs increafe of latitude will be fufficient to 
lengthen the day a quarter of an hour: Thus, in 
every climate there are three parallels; one marking the 
beginning, the fecond the middle, and the third the 
ending of the climate; the ending of one being al- 
ways the beginning of another. Some of the ancients 
divided the earth by thefe parallels; others by a pa- 
rallel did not mean a mere line, but a fpace of fome 
breadth : and hence the parallel may be underftood as 
the fame with half a climate. 

This method of dividing the furface of the earth 
into climates, though now very much dilufed, has 
been adopted by feveral modern geographers. Some 
of thefe begin their climates at the equator, reckoning 
them by the increafe of half an hour in the length of 
the day northward. Thus they go on till they come 
to the polar circles, where the longeft day is 24 hours : 
betwixt thefe and the poles they count the climates by 
the increafe of a natural day in the length of time that 
the fun continues above the horizon, until they come 
to one where the longeft day is 15 of ours, or half a 
month; and from this to the pole they count by the 
increafe of half months or whole months, the climates 
ending at the poles where the days are fix months 
long. The climates betwixt the equator and the polar 
circles are called Aour-climates, and thofe between the 
polar circles and the poles are called month-climates.— 
In common language, however, we take the word 
climate in a very different fenfe; fo that, when two 
countries are faid to be in different climates, we under- 
ftand only that the temperature of the air, feafons, &c. 
are different. : 

From the difference in the length and pofitions o 
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tical twice a-year, though not all at the fame time. 
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is direétly vertical in March and September at thetime », ve 
of the equinox. Ifa place is in 40° north latitude, the fun te 
is vertical when he has 10° north declination; and fo of # 


_ every other place. 3. All who live between the tropics 


have the fun at noon fometimes north and fometimes 
fouth of them. Thus, they who live in a place fitua- 
ted in 20° north latitude, have the fun at noon to the 
northward when he has more than 20 degrees north de- 
clination, and to the fouthward when he has lefs. 
4. Such of the inhabitants of the earth as live without 
the tropics, if in the northern hemifphere, have the 
fun at noon to the fouthward of them, but to the 
northward if in the fouthern hemifphere. 5. When 
the fun isin the zenith of any place, the fhadow of a 
man or any upright obje¢t falls dire@ly upon the place 
where they ftand, and confequently is invilible; whence 
the inhabitants of fuch places were called /cii, or 
without fhadows: thofe who live between the tro- 
pics, and have the fun fometimes to the north and 
fometimes to the fouth of them, have of confequence 
their fhadows proje¢ting north at fome feafons of the 
year and fouth at» others; whence they were called 
Araphifiii, or having two kinds of fhadows. They 
who live without the tropics have their noon fhadows 
always the fame way ; and are therefore called Hetero/cit, 
that is, having only one kind of fhadow. If they are 
in north latitude, the fhadows are always turned to- 
wards the north; and if in the fouthern hemifphere, 
towards the fouth. When a place is fo far diftant 
from the equator that the days are 24 hours long or 
longer, the inhabitants were called Peri/cii, becaufe 
their fhadows turn round them. 43 
Names have likewife been impofed upon the inha- Names 
bitants of different parts of the earth from the parallels “°™ a 
of latitude under which they live, and their fituation abet 
with regard to one another. ‘Thus, when two places diftance 
are fo near each other that the inhabitants have only of places. 
one horizon, or at leaft that there is no perceptible 
difference between them, the inhabitants were called 
Synaci, that is, near neighbours; the feafons, days, - 
nights, &c. in both places being perfectly alikes Thofe 
who lived at diftant places, but under the fame paral- 
lel, were called Perieci, that is, living in the fame 
circle. ‘Thofe who are on the fame fide of the equa- 
tor have the feafons of the year at the fame time; but 
if on different fides, the fummer feafon of the one is 
the winter of the other, as is fully explained under the 
article Astronomy. Some writers, however, by thé 
name of Periaci, diltinguifh thofe who live under op- 
pofite points of the fame parallel, where the noon of 
one is the midnight of the other. When two places 
lie under parallels equally diftant from the equator, 
but in oppofite hemifpheres, the inhabitants were 
called Anteci. Vhefe have a fimilar increafe of days 
and nights, and fimilar feafons, but in oppolite months 
of the year. According to forie, the Anteci were 
fuch as lived under the fame geographical meridian, 
and had day and night at the fame time. If two 
places are in parallels equally diftant from the equator, 
and in oppofite meridians, the inhabitants were called 
Antichthones with refpe& to one another, that is, living 
on oppofite fides of the earth; or Antipodes, that is, 
having their feet oppofite to one another. When two 
perfons are Antipodes, the zenith of the one is the 
4M nadir 
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nadir of the other. They have a like elevation of the 
pole, but it is of different poles: they have alfo days 
and nights alike, and fimilar feafons of the year; but 
they have oppofite hours of the day and night, as 
well as feafons of the year. Thus, when it is mid- 
day with us, itismidnight with our Antipodes; when 
it is f{ummer with us, it is winter with them, &c. 
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effects of his light and heat upon different parts of the 
earth, the divifion of it into zones has arifen. Thefe 
are fivein number. 1. The torrid zone, lying between 
the two tropics for a fpace of 47° of latitude. This 
is divided into two equal parts by the equator; and 
the inhabitants have the fun vertical to them twice a- 
year, excepting only thofe who dwell under the tro- 
pics, to whom he is vertical only once, as has already 
been explained. 2. The two temperate zones lie be- 
tween the polar circles and the tropics, containing a 
fpace of 43° of latitude. And, 3. The two frigid 
zones lie between the polar circles and the poles. In 
thefe laft the longeft day is never below 24 hours, in 
the temperate zones it is never quite fo much, and in 
the torrid zone it has never above 14. The zones are 
named from the degree of heat they were fuppofed to 
be fubjected to. The torrid zone was fuppofed by the 
ancients to be uninhabitable by reafon of its heat ; but 
this is now found to be a miftake, and many parts of 
the temperate zones are more intolerable in this refpeé 
than the torrid zone itfelf. Towards the polar circles, 
alfo, thefe zones are intolerably cold during the winter 
feafon. Only a {mall part of the northern frigid zone, 
and none of the fouthern, is inhabited. Some geo- 
graphers reckoned fix zones, dividing the torrid zone 
into two by the equator. 

When any parts of the heaven or earth are faid to 
be on the right or left, we are to underftand the 
expreffion differently according to the profeffion of 
the perfon who makes ufe of it ; becaufe according 
to that his face is fuppofed to be turned towards a 
certain quarter. A geographer is fuppofed to ftand 
with his face to the north, becaufe the northern part 
of the world is beft known. An aftronomer looks to- 
wards the fouth, to obferve the eeleftial bodies as they 
come to the'meridian, The ancient augurs, in ob- 
ferving the flight of birds, looked towards the eat; 
while the poets look towards the Fortunate Ifles. In 
books of geography, therefore, by the right hand we 
mutt underftand the eaft; in thofe of altronomy, the 
weft; in fuch as relate to augury, the fouth; and in 
the writings of poets, the north. 

Under the article Astronomy, n° 376, et /eg. the 
method of drawing a meridian line is fully explained ; 
the knowledge of which is abfolutely neceffary both 
for geographers and aftronomers. ‘To what is men- 
tioned there we fhall only add further, that the time 
for drawing a line of this kind is when the fun is near- 
ly at the fummer folftice; becaufe the difference of 
declination is then fcarce perceptible for feveral days, 
and in the few hours requifite for the operation may 


be totally difregarded. The winter folftice would do | 


equally well, were it not that the fun is then fo low 
in the heavens that a. difference in the refraGion might 
caufe a confiderable error in the refult. The motion 
of the luminary above the horizon is likewife fo ob- 
ligue, that he changes his vertical fafter than his alti- 


tude, which is inconvenient in an operation where. we Pring 
are to determine the vertical by the altitude. Avclear beam 
day muft be chofen for the purpofe; and the ground 
on which the fhadow falls ought to be white,. that the 
fhadow may be the better defined. The ttile ought 
not to be too high, becaufe then the top.of the fhadow 
will be indiftinét; neither ought it to terminate in a 
point, forthe fame reafon. Dr Long recommends the 
top of it to be about an eighth of an inch thick. Ha- 
ving drawn a meridian line upon one plane, we may 
draw one upon another by the following method :: 
Hang a thread with a plummet exaétly over the fouth 
end of the meridian. line given, and another on the 
plane on which the meridian line is to be drawn. Lét 
one perfon obferve at noon the moment when the fha- 
dow of the fir thread falls exa@ly upon the meridian. 
given, and let another obferver at the fame time mark. 
two diftant points in the fhadow of the fecond thread:. 
a line drawn through thefe points is the meridian line. 
required. Thus alfo a meridian line may be drawn. 
upon a fouch wall by marking two. points in the fha- 
dow of a thread hung at a little diflance from it. If 
the meridians are near, he that obferves the thadow of 
the firft thread may let the other know the moment. 
it falls upon the meridian line by faying, Now; if far 
diftant, it fhould be done by the motion of the hand,,. 
becaufe found takes up fome time in paffing from one 
place to another. A quadrant or other aftronomical 
inftrument may now be fixed in the meridian line in 
{uch a manner as to be capable of different elevations,. 
in order to obferve the altitudes of the different celef- 
tial bodies; the plane of that fide of the inftrument on 
which the degrees are marked being all the while kept 
in the /meridian. The mural arc in the Royal Obfer- 
vatory at Greenwich is a wall of black marble; one 
fide of which, ftanding exaGily in the plane of the me- 
ridian, has a large and accurately divided brafs qua- 
drant fixed to it, moveable round its centre, and with 
telefcope fights. See Astronomy, n° 497. At fea, 
where they cannot have a meridian line, the greatett 
height of a ftar or the fun is taken for the meridian 
height. 49 
Having got a. meridian line by. either of the me- Met 
thods mentioned under the article A STRONOMY, it Ufed i 
may, be prolonged to what length we pleafe, and the di- a 
flance of it meafured.. The meridian.of the royal ob-= dian ff 
fervatory at Paris being found, and an inftrument throug 
with. telefcopic fights placed vertically therein, the #ranc 
nerth and fouth points of the vifible horizon were ob- 
ferved through the fights, and a pillar ere&ted upon 
the north point ; then, by another inftrument placed 
horizontally, feveral diftant objects, as tteeples, &c. 
were viewed, and the angles which-the vifual lines 
made with the meridian line were obferved. From 
the places of thefe new objeéts, then, others were ob- 
ferved ;. and. where natural objects were deficient, they 
fet. up large poles. Thus feveral triangles were form- 
ed along the meridian: and in order to meafure thofe 
triangles, a paved way from Villejuive to Fuvify was. 
made choice of forthe fundamental bafe, as lying in a: 
firaight line from north to fouth. For the aétual men- 
furation.of this way, two poles were made ufe of, each- 
of them four toifes in length, and made of two pike- 
ftaves joined together at the great. ends by a fcrew. 
One of the meafuring poles was firft laid upon the: 
2 j ground: 
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ground; the other was joined to it end to end along 
by a rope ftretched from north to fouth ; the firft pole 
was then taken up and laid down at the end of the 
fecond, and fo on fucceflively ; and for the greater eafe 
in keeping the account, the meafurer who ldid down 
the fecond pole had ten little ftakes given him, one of 
which he ftuck into the ground at the end of his pole 
every time he laid it down ; fo that every flake marked 
cight toifes; the whole, when ftuck into the ground, 
marking 80 toifes. Thus the length of the read above 
mentioned was twice meafured, and found to be 5663 
toifes and 4 feet in going, and 5663 toifes and 1 foot 
in returning; fo that as a greater exacinefs could 
not be hoped for, 5663 toifes were pitched upon as 
the true length of this fundamental bafe. ‘This is re- 
prefented fig..5. by the line OP; and the calcula- 
tions of the triangles upon it were made in the fol- 
lowing manner. ‘The angle C OP was obferved from 
O, one end of the bafe; from the other end the angle 
OPC; and from the ftation C the angle OCP: 
and thus all the angles of the triangle C PO, and the 
length of one fide O P, being known, the lengths of 
the remaining fides OC and PC were found by calcu- 
lation. The next ftep was to obferve all the angles 
of the triangle OBC, and from thence, and the known 
length of the fide OC, to calculate the other fide OB 
and BC. ‘Then all the angles being obferved, and 
the fide BC being known of the triangle ABC, which 
may be called the firft or principal triangle of the me- 
ridian of the obfervatory, the other fides AB and AC 
were found. Then, from one of the fides now known, 
and the angles obferved, all the fides of the next ad- 


joining triangle CBE were found. Thus they pro- 


‘ceeded from one triangle to another to the place where 
the meridian ended in the fouth part of France; and 
there the laft triangle was terminated by a bafe of the 
length of 7246 toifes, which was actually meafured in 
order to verify the preceding operations. ‘The meri- 
dian line of Paris being prolonged in the manner juft 
now defcribed, the fituation of feveral other places in 
France was determined by trigonometry, and an ac- 
curate map of the, country drawn, efpecially of thofe 
parts which he near the meridian of Paris. 

Having found a meridian line, the tranfits or paf- 


anfits, fages of the heavenly bodies acrofs it may be ob- 


des, 


ferved by hanging two threads with plummets exactly 


lof the over it, at a little diftance from one another, which 


nly 
Se 


confequently will be directly in the plane of the meri- 
dian: if you place your eye clofe to one of the 
threads in fuch a manner that you make it cover the 
other, and both appear as one thread, when a ftar is 
behind the threads, it is in the meridian. By the 
fame method the fun may be viewed through a {moked 
glafs: when the threads pafs through his centre he is 
jn the meridian. But the beft way of obferving either 
the fun, moon, flars, or planets, is through a telef{cope 
placed in the meridian, with two crofs hairs, one of 
which is in a vertical, the other in an hoizontal pofi- 
tion. The fun. is in the meridian when the vertical 
hair paffes through his centre. 

To find the elevation of the pole in any place, take 
the greateft and leaft height of fome flar which never 
fets, the middle height between thefe extremes is the 
elevation of the pole. Or the elevation of the pole 
may be found by one obfervation of the height of a 
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flar in the meridian, if the declination of that flar be 
known; for as the diftance from the pole is the com- 
plement of its diftance from the equator, this being 
fubtraéted from the greateft height of the ftar, leaves 
the elevation of the pole defired. The fame thing 
may be done by obferving the leaft height of a ftar, 
and adding to that the diftance from the pole: but 
for obfervations of this kind we ought to choofe the 
time when the ftars are.in the zenith, and not pitch 
upon any who happen to be near the horizon; be- 
caufe the refraction occafions fuch errors as are too 
confiderable not to affe&t the obfervations materially. 

The height of the equator is found by taking the 
height of the fun or a ftar when we know by aa 
almanack they have no declination; or it may be other- 
wife known by taking the meridian height of the fun, 
and adding or fubtraéting the known declination. 
Having found the height of the equator, we know’ the 
elevation of the pole; or, having found the elevation of 
the pole, we know that of the equator, the one being 
the complement of the other. 
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A method much ufed by the ancients was that of Method of 


taking the altitudes of the celeftial bodies by means of 
a gnomon, or upright pillar erected for this purpofe. 


taking al- 
titudes by 
a gno- 


Thus the height of the pole and the feafons of the mon, 


year might be known by obferving the length of the 
meridian fhadow, which would be greater or lefs ac- 
cording to the altitude of the fun at that time. The 
moft ancient obfervations of this kind were thofe made 
by Pytheas in the time of Alexander the Great, at 
Marfeilles in France, by which he found the meridian 
length of the fhadow at the fummer folftice to be 
to the height of the gnomon as 213+ to 600; the 
fame which Gaflendus afterwards found it in the 
year 1636. 

The elevation of the pole may be found by means 
of the gnomon, by finding the meridian height of the 
fun; for this being given, we have the elevation of the 
equator, and confequently that of the pole. The 
meridian height of the fun may be found in the fol- 
lowing manner. 
AB the fhadow, 
centre of the fun pafling by the top of the gnomon 
and terminating the fhadow at B. Thefe three lines 
form a right-angled triangle BAC, whereof the two 
legs AB and AC are given, the number of feet and 
inches in them being ‘found by aétual menfuration. 
Hence the acute angles may be found in the follow- 
ing manner. Let one leg be radius, and the other 
will be tangent of the oppofite angle. ‘Thus, if we 
make AB radius, AC will be tangent of the oppofite 
angle ABC. ‘This tangent is found by the golden 
rule, as the number of feet, inches, &c; in AB, ts to 
the number of feet, inches, &c. in AC ; fo is the radius 
to a fourth number, which is the tangent required. 
This fourth number looked for in the table of tangents 
gives the meafure of the angle ABC, which is the me- 
ridian height of the fun required. 


Let AC, fig. 1. be the gnomon, Plate 
and CB part of a ray drawn from the CCXI, 


5 : { 50 

This method of obfervation, however, is by no Inaccura-_ 

means accurate; and Ricciolus takes notice of the cies of this 
following deficiences in the ancient obfervations made method. 


in this manner: r. They did not take into account the 
fun’s parallax, which makes his apparent altitude ten 
feconds lefs than it would be if the gnomon were placed 
at the centre of the earth. 2. They neglected refrac 
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Principles tion, by which the apparent height of the fun is fome- 


what increafed. 3. They made their calculations as if 
the fhadow were terminated by a ray coming from the 
fun’s centre ; whereas it is bounded by one coming from 
the upper edge of his limb. In many cafes, however, 
thefe errors are of no moment ;-but at any rate they 
may be corrected in the following manner: To the 
altitude of the fun found by the gnomon, add his _pa- 
rallax of 10", and take from the fum the femidiame- 
ter of the fun at that time, which is about 16’; to- 
gether with the refraGtion, which is different at differ- 
ent heighis of the fun, and mutt be had from a table 
of refractions. Thus the altitude of the fun will be 
had free of any errors, excepting thofe unavoidable 
ones ariiing from the difficulty in finding the true 
length of the thadow by reafon of the penumbra, 
which always accompanies it. 

Some gnomons fhow the altitude of the fun not by 
the fhadow, but by an hole in the top made in a plate 


the altitude Of metal inferted there, through which the rays fall 


by the fha- 


Gow. 


82 
@onftruc 
tion. of 
thefe gno- 
moas, 


upon a level pavement. In gnomons of this kind the 
centre of the inftrument is always exatly under the 
hole in the metal-plate; and the method of finding the 
height of the fun is the fame as that already defcribed. 
4 gnomon of this kind was made in the year 1576 
by Egnatio Dante -in the church of St Petronia at 
Bologna. Near the top of the fouth wall of the 
church he placed a brafs plate about three-eighths of an 
inch thick, ia which was cut a circular hole almoft ex- 
a€tly an inch in diameter. ‘The plate was fet in the wall 
at an angle of about 453 deg. the height of the equa- 
tor in that place. The height of the hole in the plate 
from the ground is near 66 feet, and the length of the 
kine drawn upon the pavement is 169 feet. ‘This line, 
however, is not exattly in the meridian, but as near it 
as the pillars of the church would admit; and on it 
the rays of the fun, pafling thruugh the hole, formed 
an ellipjis at different diftances from the wall, according 
to the feafon of the year. Another gnomon of this 
kind was made in the fame church by Dominico Caf- 
fini in 1645. He placed the brafs-plate through 
which the rays of the fun were to pafs in the roof of 
the church, and drew a meridian line 120 feet long 
upon the pavement ; which performance was fo much 
approved, that a medal was ftruck upon the occafion. 
In like manner Bianchini and Moraldi drew a meri- 
dian line upon the pavement of the great hall of the 
baths of Dioclefian, now the church of the Carthufians 
at Rome. 

- To conftru& gnomons of this kind, place the brafs- 
plate with the hole m it in the fouth end of the roof 
of the building ; by a thread with a plummet at the 
end of it let down through the centre of the hole, find 
the point in the pavement which is exaétly under it ; 
this point is the centre of the gnomon: from this 
centre draw feveral concentric circles: an hour or two 
before and after noon mark the points where the nor- 


-thern as alfo where the fouthern edge of the fun’s 


picture touches thefe circles, and there .will be feveral 
arches, through the middle of which a line drawn from 
the centre of the gnomon is a meridian line, as will 
be underftood from what has been already faid con- 
cerning the method of drawing thefe lines. The me- 
ridians juft mentioned are ufually marked upon long 
plates of brafs, with which the marble pavement is in- 


i 


laid ; there are alfo drawn: upon it lines crofliag the Prine 
and 


meridians at right angles, to {how how far the centre 
of the fun’s image reaches at different times of the 
year: when this at noon is fartheft from the centre of 
the gnonton, the fun is then loweft, and it is the win- 
ter folitice: when the fame picture is neareft to the 
centre of the gnomon, the fun is higheit, and confe- 
quently he, is then in his greateft north declination, 
and it is then the fummer folftice. 


Fact 


53) 
The time of the folitice is obferved, by marking ex- To find 


actly the diftance of the fun’s pi€ture from the centre 
of the gnomon the day before and the day after the 
folftitical day: if thefe diftances be exactly equal, the 
meridian heights of the fun are for thefe two days ex- 
aétly equal; and then the time of the fun’s being in 
the folftitical point is exatly at noon: if the diftance 
of the fun’s picture from the centre of the gnomon be 
greater the day before the folftice than it is the day 
after, it fhows that the time of the folftice is ‘before. 
noon ; and if lefs, that itis after noon. It is, however, 
extremely difficult to determine the exa@t moment of 
the folitice by this method, or even to approach within 
fome hours of it; for at thofe times the fun’s decli- 
nation, and confequently his meridian height, alters 
not above 15” in a natural day; and therefore an error 
of more than 15” in the obfervation of the fun’s me- 
ridian height will occafion an error of a whole day in 
fixing the time of the folftice, an error of one half of 
15” will occafion an error of half a day ; and. fo in 
proportion. : 

The time of the equinox is found by a 


time oF 
the fol 
ftice, 


gnomon inor 5a 


the following manner: On the day of the equinox find quinox, 


the meridian height of the fun and the height of the’ 


equator. If thefe be equal, the equinox is exaGly at 
noon ; if the height of the fun be different from that 
of the equator, then as many minutes as the fun is 
higher than the equator, fo many hours is the moment 
of the equinox before noon; as many minutes as the 
fun is lower than the equator, fo many hours is the 
equinox after noon. The reafon of this computation is,, 
that, at the equinox the declination of the fun alters at 
the rate of 24 minutes in a natural day, which is at the 
rate of a minute in an hour; whence it appears that 
the equinoxes are much more eafily obferved than the 
folitices. It is probable that many of the obelifks in 
Egypt were erected for the purpofe of obferving the 
altitude of the fun by the length of the thadow. It is. 
likewife worth obferving, that the Spaniards at the 
conquelt of Peru found pillars of -curious and coftly 
workmanthip, by the meridian fhadows of which their 
Amautas or philofophers had by long experience and 
obfervation learned to determine the time of the equi- 
noxes: thefe feafons of the year were celebrated by: 
them with great feftivity and rejoicing in honour of 
the fun, whom they imagined to fit at thofe times in. 
all his glory upon the throne they had ereted for him; 
and therefore on thofe days they prefented him with 
rich offerings of gold, filver, jewels, and other valuable 
gifs’; adorning his throne, as they did alfo the pillars,. 
with fragrant herbs and flowers, 


Oe ; SF 
The principal ufes which geographers have for ob- Geogra, 
ferving the altitudes of the celeftial bodies with {uch Phical u 


accuracy, are to determine the length of the year, the 


of the o 
fervatior 


feafons, but efpecially the diltance of places on the of the he 
earth, their fituation with regard to one another, and yt be 
the 16S. 
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ome gy the — of the whole. An account of themoft 4 : : inci 
remarkable attempts for difcovering the circumference ALE foowing the Height of the Apparent Level above i ee 
an 


actice. 
* of the globe has been given in the preceding feéti the True. : 
The foundation of be whole is ‘ie obtain te Vrs heidi F ride 
meafure of one degree of the meridian; which being ; i . ae mer Inch. 
once got, we have only to multiply the number of 2 a8 wé 
miles, feet, or any other meafure employed, by 360 a 3. 
the number of degrees in the circumference, and the : sie is 
produtt is that of the whole globe. This being ob- 24 be wit 
tained, we may eafily determine its fuperficial iia Tow : > as of Q.074 
| lid contents by the geometrical methods employed in 7 ie ei 
other cafes. According to the beft calculations which 8 Ste 6 
have yet appeared, the dimenfions of this globe are as ‘ 
follow. x ie ae 
O > ‘ Englifh miles. Il II & c e 296 
ne minute of a degree contains Ig 7 a) 
A degree i A : 69h 14 1218 9.6 
The circumference b ; 245930. *3 BZ ZO... Am 
The diameter = $0) ee ene eC ee 
The femidiameter x 39674 +5 1523 6.0 
The fuperficial meafure 200,000,000 sl NOZS Ben 
_ The folid contents two hundred and fixty-fix thou- sf W780 ccaae 
fand millions of cubic miles. : me i ia 2.4. 
A fecond of adegree is no mor 2 Bop. eds Cy ca ous: 
lifh feet. ‘J ir HU AO 1 On § ae 2 ss ui x 1.186 
In making meafurements of this kind, the princi 5 5 2132 100 
difficulty arifes from the want of an ae ar pa 2 chet i 9: HOE 
furface, the length of which may be determined by be 73 i 2336. O49 
a@tual menfuration as the foundation of our calcula- ot 5 hs dae ahi a 
tions. Snellius, as has already been mentioned, had a ss i o mls 2.0 ¥ 
fingular opportunity of this kind by. means of a great yo 2 2640 8.8 * 
extent of ice; and-fimilar conveniences might be had at en S vee 3:6 & 
on the frozen lakes in the north of Europe, though ort 2843 104 % 
difficulties would there arife from the great refraction pi? i Rae 
of the atmofphere. It mutt likewife be confidered /& . 2 SoG? OO (8. 2078 
, 56 that there is always fome difference between the i. & 31 1g. 3148 saps & 
pee parent level and the true, which in great diftances is ee 8 anee OP 
i api apt to affect our calculations materially. A truly = ee bo 335! rhs Be 
nt and level furface is the fegment of any f{pherical furface . 34 B458 1 A 
ue levels. concentric to the furface of the earth: thus the fur- se - = Bit6 hare. 
face of the fea or any latge piece of water when at reft MS 3 se) 3656 4.8 Gs 
forms itfelf into a true level. A true line of level then v ei 5 Bia! rUG. : 
is an arc of a great circle, which we fuppofe to be de- 5 : $ are he bo 
{cribed upon a truly level furface. The apparent le- ca rele rae he: 2 
vel is a ftraight line drawn tangent to the true level ; es re ic jn agen a 4:746 
whence every point of the apparent level, excepting a hh a 4164 2.85 
only that of contaé, is fomewhat hiyher than the le rs} We, A208 oe 
| level. This difference is eafily known after the femi- ng 4307, 44 
hte diameter of the earth is known. ‘Thus in fig. 6. let - eae ‘ae 
CXL the obferver ftanding at A look through a telefcope fs 370 “4 
: placed horizontally at the objeét B; here BAC isa Wey EE ee 
| right-angled triangle, in which if AC be made radius a fs 7-6 
AB willbe tangent, and CB fecant of the angle ACB. 7 4 u 2.4 
Now, to find this tangent, fay, as the number of fect Mis . ae 
in AC is to the number of feet in AB, the diftance of A q 5°7 aba 74°09 
the objeA; fo is AC as radius to AB.as tangent os a 10.8 
| Then having found the tangent AB. in the table a : ea 56 
| have the fecant CB; from which if the radius CG be + i on 
| taken, the remainder GB is the excefs of the fecant i wo ol 
| i ms radius, of the height of the apparent level 26 : ; 4S 2 
above the A ing 
ha a re Pe The following table was conftrudied 57 5789 3.6 
58 5890 *10.4 


59 S998 5 Sem 
60 6094 0 10.68@ 
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Principles The ufes of this table are, 1. An are of a great cir- Principles 
ee : The Continuation of the Foregoing Table. éle on the earth being given in feconds or minutes, to ays 
d ? find the length of it in miles or feet. Thus an arc of il 
Ly Min. Feet. Feet. Inch. 8 feconds is 812 feet fix inches and four-tenths of an 
6094 ° 10.680 inch; and thus again an arc of 20’ is 121880 Englifh 
12188 8." 68580 feet. 2. An arc of a great circle upon the earth be- 
18282 7° 11.853 ing given in feconds or minutes, or in feet or inches, 
24376 1.812 to find the height of the apparent level above the 
30470 1.932 true. In very {mall arcs this is fo little, that it may 
36564 11.412 be difregarded, and is therefore marked only at 5”, 
42658 5-436 and afterwards at every 10” in the table of feconds, 
48752 * 9.384 and at every fingle minute in the other. 3. The. 
54846 9.876 diftance of any objeét which is viewed through fights 
60940 7.728 placed horizontally being given, the height of it may 
67034 2.940 be found; or converfely, the height of any obje& be- 
73128 7.512 ing given, the diftance of it may be found. Thus, if 
79222 d 9.44.4. the diftance of an object whofe top is im the horizon 
85316 8.736 be 15’ or 91410 feet, the height of that objet is 199 
Qg1410 4.320 feet 4 inches; and thus converfely, if the height of an 
97504 9.264 object whofe top is in the horizon be 199 feet 4 
103598 11.568 inches, the diftance will be g1,410 feet. 4. If the di- 
1og692 11.232 ftance of an objet given be a number of feet which is 
115786 : 7.188 not in the table, take that which is next to it, and fay, 
121880 0.504. as the fquare of the number thus taken is to the fquare 
127974 4.248 of the number given; fo is the height of the apparent 
134.068 $52 level above the true, correfponding to the number ta- 
140162 10.224 ken, to the height of. the apparent level which corre- 
146256 6,084 {ponds to the number given. Thus, if it be inquired 
152350 11.232 what is the height of the apparent level above the true 
158444 1.776 when the diftance of the obje& is 200,000 feet, the 
164538 1.680 neareft number fo this in the table is 201,102, the 
170632 10.944 height of the level correfponding thereto is 965 feet ; 
176726 5.568 fay then, as the fquare of 201,102 is to the {quare of 
182320 8.484 200,000; fo is 965 to a fourth number by which the 
188914 9.828 apparent level exceeds the height of the true one, at 
195008 8.532 the diftance of 200,0<0 feet. 
201102 3.528 Hitherto we have fuppofed the line of level to be a 
207196 7.884 tangent to an arc of a great circle drawa upon the 
213290 9.600 furface of the earth ; whereas in levelling, the eye is 
219384 8.676 ufually at fome diftance above the furface, fuppofe 
225478 Dee 4 feet: but this makes no difference in levelling; for as 
231572 10.908 the height of the eye muft be added to the fecant CB, 
237666 2.064. fig.6. becaufe ML is fuppofed in levelling to be parallel 
243760 1.764 to HD, there is indeed a difference between the length 
249854 ° 11.388 of AI and BL, but it is quite infenfible. Another 
255948 10.452 ufe of the table is for levelling, in order to convey 
262042 9.084 water from one place to another. See Levetuine. 
268136 “OOS  } We fhall now proceed to give a folution of fome 
274230 11.424 geographical problems relating to the horizon. 
280324 7.032 1. To find the extent of the vifible horizon, the fe- of ending 
286418 0.000 midiameter of the earth and height of the eye being the extent 
292512 2.328 given. Let ADE, fig. 3. be an| arc of a great circle of the ho- 
298606 2.016 upon the earth, C the centre of the earth, B the eye of "2° 
304.700 6.792 the obferver, BD the height of the eye, BA and BE 
310794 5+4.72 lines drawn from the eye touching the furface of the 
316888 9-240 earth at A and E, and terminating the vifible horzion; 
322982 10.368 the length of BA is required. In order to find it, 
329076 8.856 add DB the height of the eye, which fuppofe to be 
335170 4.704 5 feet, to DC the femidiameter of the earth, which is 
341264 9.912 20,949,655 feet, and you have the length of CB 
347358 0.480 20,949,660 feet ; draw CA, and you have a triangle _ 
353452 0.408 BAC whofe angle at A is aright one; make the hy« 
359546 8.628 pothenufe CB radius, and CA will be the tune ot the 
305640 - 2.208 oppolite angle ABC. Say then, as CB is to CA; 
fo is the whole fine or radius to the fine of the angle 
ABC, 


which meafured in a great circle upon the earth amounts to 
the height of the apparent level above the true will be 
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ect. II. G 
Principles ABC. This angle being found, its complement ACB 
_ and jg known, and confequently alfo the are AD, which 
ais may be found in feet or miles by the table: ‘l'hus, in 
the foregoing example, as 20,949,660 is to 20,949,65 53 
fo is the radius 1000, &c. to a fourth number, viz. 
93999993» which number is the fine of an angle of 
89°56’; the angle ABC then is 89° 56’; and there- 
fore its complement ACD is 4’, and the arc DA is 
«3 4 3 that is, by the table, 24376 feet. ; 
Bevreifion 2. To find the-depreffion of the vifible horizon of 
pf the ho- the fea at a given» height of the eye. In fig. 3. if 
pizon of the the eye be at B, the fenfible horizon is FG, the de- 


preffion of the horizon of the fea is the angle FBA; 
which, being the complement of ABC, is equal to 

6 ACD, that is, 4’. 
Extent of 3. I'o find the extent of the vifible horizon at any 


rhe hori. height of thé eye ‘by obfervation. The femidiameter 

Bonat any of che horizon does not fenfibly differ from an arch of 

Beg a great circle upon the earth of the fame number of 
minutes and feconds as the angle of depreflion is ob- 
ferved to be ; andthe number of feet contained in that 
arc may be found in the table: Thus, if the depreffion 
of the horizon be 30’, its femidiameter is alfo 30’; 
that is, by the table 182,820 feet. Various accounts 
of the extent of the vifible horizon are given by. dif- 
ferent authors: either becaufe they differ in their ac- 
counts of the earth’s femidiameter from whence that of 
the horizon is computed, or in the meafures they make 
ufe of. : 

The following table, taken from Caffini, fhows the 
| different depreflions of the horizon of the fea at dif- 
| ferent heights of the eye, both by obfervation and cal- 
culation; with the difference betwixt the two occafion- 

ed by refraction. 


The depreffion of the 


The height of the eye above 
horizon of the fea. 


the furface of the fea. 


Feet Inches he M 
32 30 by obfervation 
LW 6,9 36 18 by calculation 


Difference by refraétion 3 48 


27 © by obfervation 
3 29 36 by calculation 
2 36 


775 2,3 


Difference by refraction 


11,0 


57! 


he o. by obfervation 
Difference by refraction 


25 25 by calculation 
1 25 


es 


) 3 18 by calculation 


; /19 45 _ by obfervation 
387-34 tis 54 by calculation 
Difference by refraction. aa 
15 0 by obfervation 
288 4:3 ie t by calculation 
Difference by refraction PET 
9 ve by obfervation 
bal One "14 41 by calculation 
| Difference by refraGtion I 41 
| ary Ep 
| 3 243 3 20 by obfervation 
| 
. 
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Here the calculated depreffion is gréater than that Principles: 


by obfervation in all the cafes except the laft, which p Po 
is lefs by two feconds ;. but the inftrument ufed by our 21), 


author would not difcover fuch a {mall difference. Re- 
fraction by raifing the objeéts of vifion makes the 
angle of depreffion lefs ; but refraCtion itfelf is variable, 
and of confequence the depreflion and extent of the 
horizon alfo. Caffini informs us, that, even in the 
fineft weather, refra€tion was different at the fame 
hours of different days, and at different hours of the 
fame day. ‘The truth of this pofition is eafily feen by 
fixing a telefcope with crofs hairs, fo that the weather- 
cock of a diftant fteeple may be viewed through it: 
for at different times of the day the weather-cock will. 
fometimes appear in the centre of the objedt-glafs, 
fometimes above and fometimes below it: the fame ex- 
periment may alfo be tried with plain fights. It has 
long been obferved, that the top of a diftant hill may 
at fome times, when the refra€tion is greateft, be feen 
from a ftation from which at other times, when refrac- 
tion is lefs, it cannot be feen, even when the weather is 
fufficiently clear. 6 
Hitherto we have fuppofed the circumference of the Barth not 
earth to be exactly circular, or the globe itfelf to bean exact: 
a perfe&t {phere ; but, from fome obfervations, this {Phere 
appears not to be the cafe. Some time ago, the 
French made an obfervation, fhowing that a pendulum 
vibrates flower in proportion as it is brought nearer to 
the equator: that is, the gravity or celerity of de- 
{cent of the pendulum, and of all other bodies, is lefs 
in countries approaching to the equator than in places: 
near either pole. This excited the curiofity of the 
celebrated philofophers Huygens and Newton, who 
thence conjeGured tht the earth muft have fome other’ 
figure than what was commonly fuppofed. Sir Ifaac’ 
Newton afterwards demonftrated that this diminution 
of weight naturally arifes from the earth’s- rotation: 
round its axis ; which, according to the laws of circu- 
lar motion, repels all’ heavy bodies from the axis of 
motion : {6 that this motion, being fwifter at the equa- 
tor than in parts more remote,. the weight of bodies 
muft alfo be much lefs there than nearer the poles. —To' 
determine this matter, feveral mathematicians were by 
the French king employed to meafure a degree on the 
earth’s furface in different parts:of the world; and, ac- 
cording to their menfurations, the diameter of the earth‘ 
from nerth to fouth is fhorter than that. from eaft to 
weft by 36 miles. 69 
With regard to the method of finding the longitudes Of finding: 
and {latitudes of particular places, rules have been al-*h¢ !ongi- 
ready laid down-under Astronomy, n° 408,-and Otani 
483. ‘Lhe fame thing, however, may be done by 
other methods. ‘Thus the latitude may be found by 
obferving exactly the meridian altitude of the fun, and 
knowing his declination for that day, the declination 
fubtracted from the meridian altitude gives the com- 
plemenc of the latitude, and this laft fubtra&ted from 
go° leaves the latitude required. As to the longi- 
tude, Mr Harrifon, by his invention of time-pieces 
which go much more exaétly than- either clocks or 
wa‘ches could be made to do formerly, hath ina great 
meafure facilitated that. For fuppofing any perfon,. 
poffeffed of one of thefe time-pieces, to fet out on as 
journey, e.g. from London. If he adjutts his time-- 
piece properly before he goes away, he will know the: 
hous 
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Principles hour at London exa@ly, let him go where he pleafes ; 


and 


Practice. 


62, 
Of the dif- 


and when he hath proceeded fo far either eaftward or 
weftward, that a difference is perceived betwixt the 
hours fhown by his time- piece, and thofe on the clocks 
or watches at the place to which he goes, the diftance 
of that place from London in degrees and minutes of 
longitude will be known ; and ifthe length of a degree 
of longitude is known, the real diftance between the 
two places may alfo be eafily found. It is not to be 
expected, however, that any initrumént, with what- 
ever care it may be conftructed, can always be depend- 
ed upon as an exaét meafurer of time ; and therefore 
frequent corre¢tions of longitudes taken in this manner 
will be neceffary. The method of finding the longi- 
tude from the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites appears to 
be the beft of any. Eclipfes of the fan, and occulia- 
tions of the ftars by the moon, are alfo very proper, 
though they happen but feldom. Eclipfes of the moon 
have alfo been made ufe of for this purpofe; but it 
is found impoffible to obferve either the beginning or 
end of a lunar eclipfe with the accuracy neceflary for 
determining the longitude of any place.—All thefe 
different methods agree in this, that they determine 
the longitude by the difference of time between the ob- 
fervation of the phenomenon in two different places ; 
and of this time, four minutes are to be allowed for 
every degree of longitude either eaft or weit. 
After the geographer is thus become acquainted 


ferent kinds with the longitudes and latitudes of a great number of 


of maps. 


different places, he may delineate them upon paper, or 
make a map, either of the whole world, or of any 
particular country with which he is beft acquainted. 
General maps of the world, or of very large tracts, an- 


{wer the purpofe of fhowing in what manner the diffe-. 


rent countries of the world lie with refpe@ to each o- 
ther. 


in as great number as the fize of the map will admit of Pri 


without confufion. . 

Thefe delineations upon a fpherical furface are very 
eafy: and under the article Grose, full dire@tions are 
given for the conftru€tion of the fpherical fubftances 
upon which maps of the earth and the heavens are 
ufually delineated; and which, when furnithed with 


Sect. If 
ap " 


an 


Practice. 


the reft of their apparatus, are called ferrefrial and celes 


fial globes. The method of drawing the maps for thefe 
globes is never followed in any other cafe; for which 
reafon it is alfo referred to the article Grose. The or- 
dinary kinds of maps are conftructed by delineating the 
circles of the {phere upon a plane furface, according 
to the rules of perfpedtive. This is properly the pro- 
jeCtion of the fphere ; and is defigned to give a view of 
the terraqueous globe, as it would appear, at ‘fome di- 
ftance, to an eye that could take in the whole extent 
of it at once. 


§ 1. Of Projections of the Spheres and Maps. 


OF projeétions there are two kinds, the orthographic 
and fereograghic; both of which reprefent the furtace 


of the earth projected upon the plane of one of its great 
circles. 


an infinite diftance in the axis of the circle of projec- 
tion, while the tlereographic fuppofes it to be only in 
the pole of that circle. ‘The circles on which the pro- 
jections are ufua'ly made, are, the equator, fome of 
the meridians, or the rational horizon of fome partieu- 
lar place. For maps of the world a meridian is genes 
rally chofen-; and moft commonly that one which paffes 
through Ferro, one of the Canary iflands, becaufe thus 
the continents-of Europe, Afia, and Africa, are conve- 
niently delineated in one circle, and America in the 
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I. The orthographic fuppofes the eye to be placed at Orthogt 
pe pro- 


jection. 


a? 


They cannot be made of fuch a fize as to admit 
the delineation of many particular towns or cities, nei+ 
ther indeed is it at all required. Where the whole 
world is delineated at once, the mind can hardly take 
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1. To projeét the fphere orthographically on the On the 


plane of any meridian, we have only to confider, that plane of a 


in more than the idea of the fituations of different 
kingdoms from one another ; the fituations of the dif- 
ferent cities of each particular kingdom ‘being almoft 
wholly overlooked, and not attended to : and this hap- 
pens likewife where a very large portion of the globe, 
as one of the four quarters, is reprefented on a fingle 
map. Befides thefe, therefore, it is neceflary to have 
particular maps of all the different countries done upon 
a larger fcale, that thus the mind may not be: fatigued 
by endeavouring to comprehend too much at once. 
The qualifications which maps ought to have, in or- 
der to render them complete, are, 1. That they re- 
prefent the countries exaCtly of the fame fhape, and in 
the fame pioportions to the eye, that they really have 
on the earth itfelf. 2. That the divifions of one coun- 
try from another be diftinétly marked, and readily 
perceptible, without a difagreeable and tedious fearch. 
3. That the longitudes and latitudes of different places 
be found exactly on the map, and with little or no 
trouble. © 

The foundation of all maps is what is called the pro- 
jection of the fphere, i. e. the delineation of thofe circles 
apparently traced out by the fun in the heavens, upon 
Tome fubftance, either plane or f{pherical, defigned to 
reprefent the furface of the earth ; upon which alfo are 
delineated the parallels of latitude, and the meridians, 
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as the eye ts fuppofed to be at an infinite diftance, all 
the rays which come from the dif of the earth are pa- 
rallel; and confequently all lines drawn from the eye 
to the difk muft be perpendicular to the latter. Let 
therefore, A BCD, (fig. 1.) reprefent the plane of 
one of the meridians. 
meridians in the middle, mutt be reprefented._ by an in- 


The equator, which cuts all the“ 


meridian, 


P 


™: 


late 
CI} 


finite number of points let fall upon the plane of pro- 


jeCiion, and-dividing it exa@ly in the middle ; that is, 
by the right line BD. The parallels of latitude, be- 
ing alfo perpendicular to the plane of the meridian, 
will be marked out by an infinite number of right lines 
let fall from their peripheries upon that plane, thus 
forming the right lines ad, cd, &c, The meridians will 
likewife be reprefented on the difk by an infinite number 
of right lines let fall perpendicularly from their periphe- 
ries upon the plane of projeCtion, and thus will form 
the elliptic curves A1oC AzoC, &c. From an in- 
fpection of the figure, therefore, it appears, that in 
this projection both longitudes and latitudes are mea- 


- fured by a line of fines, and both of them deecreafe 


prodigioufly as we approach the edges of the difk ; and 
hence the countries which lie at a. diftance from the 
equator are exceedingly diftorted, and it is even impof- 
fible to draw them with any degree of accuracy. The 
orthographic projection on the plane of a meridian, 
therefore, is never ufed but for a map of the world. 
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2. On the plane of the equator, the orthographic 
projection reprefents the meridians as ftraight lines di- 


verging from a centre, and the parallels of latitude | 


as concentric circles. The latter, however, are by no 
means to be placed at equal diftances from each other ; 
for the meridians are to be divided ‘by the line of fines, 
as in the lail; and thus the equatorial parts of the 
globe are as much diftorted and confufed as the polar 
ones were in the foregoing. This projeétion, therefore, 
is feldom ufed for a map of the whole world, though 
it anfwers very well for a reprefentation of the polar 
regions, 

3- On the horizon of any particular place, except ei- 
ther of the poles, or any point lying dire@ly under the 
equator, the orthographic proje€tion reprefents both 
parallels and meridians by fegments of-ellipfes. The fi- 
gure fhows a map done on the horizon of Ur of the 
Chaldees: it is obvious, however, that a confiderable 
degree of diftortion takes place here alfo; though lefs 
than in the former cafes. ProjeGions of this kind, there- 
fore, are ufed only for the conftruGion of folar eclipfes. 
See Astronomy, fet. x. 

Il. he flereographic projeftion of the {phere fuppo- 
fes the eye to be in the pole of the circle of projection. 
The laws of this projeGion are, : 

1. A right circle is projeCted into a line of half tan- 
gents. 

2. The reprefentation of a right circle, perpendicu- 
larly oppofed to the eye, will be a circle in the plane of 
the projection. 1 

3. The reprefentation of a circle placed oblique to 
the eye, will be a circle in the plane of the projec- 
tion. : ; 

4. If a great circle is to be projeéted upon the plane 
of another great circle, its centre will lie in the line of 
meafures, diflant from the centre of the primitive by 
the tangent of its elevation above the plane of the pri- 
mitive. 

5. Ifa leffer circle, whofe poles lie in the plane of 
the projection, -were to be projected ; the centre of its 
reprefentation would be in the line of meafures, di- 
flant from the centre of the primitive, by the fecant 
of the leffer circles diftance from its pole, and its fe- 
midiameter or radius be equal to the tangent of that 
diflance. 

6. lf a leffer circle were to be projected, whofe poles 
lie not in the plane of the projeGtion, its diameter in 
the projection, if it falls‘on each fide of the pole of the 
primitive, will be equal to the fum of the half tangents 
of its greateft and neareft diftance from the pole of the 
primitive, fet each way from the centre of the primitive 
in the line of meafures. 

7- If the leffer circle to be projeéted fall entirely on 
one fide of the pole of the projection, and do not en- 
compafs it: then will its diameter be equal to the dif- 
ference of the half tangents of its greateft and neareft 
dittance from the pole of the primitive, fet off from the 
centre of the primitive one; and the fame way in the 
line of meafures. 

8. In the ftereographié projeCtion, the angles made 
by the circles of the furface-of the {phere, are equal to 
the angles made by their reprefentatives in the plane of 
their projection. 

Por a demonftration of thefe laws, {ee the articles 
‘Perspective and Projection. The method of deli- 
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neating general maps of the world will, however, be Principles 


ealily underftood by the following dire@icns. 
1. To delineate a map of the earth upon the plane 
of a meridian. Draw a circle of any convenient mag- 


and 


Practice. 
‘ \ 
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nitude, as ABCD, to reprefent one half of the earth’s On the 
dife ; draw two diameters AB, CD, interfecting each plane of a 


other at right angles; AB will then reprefent the e- m¢ 


quator, and CD that meridian whichis dire@ly per- 
pendicular to the plane of projeGtion, C will be the 
north pole, and D the fouth pole. Divide the circle 
into 360 equal parts, reprefenting the degrees of lati- 
tude; or into {maller parts, if it can admit of fuch a 
divifion, to reprefent minutes. Then, by means of a 
feGtor, divide the equator AB into two lines of femi- 
tangents EA and EB, which will reprefent the degrees 
of longitude. ‘Then with the fecant of 80°, as a ra- 
dius defcribe the arch of the circle Cc D, which re- 
prefents a meridian cutting the plane of projeGtion, at 
an angle of 80°; with the fecant of 70°, defcribe the 
arch CdD, which reprefents a meridian cutting the 
plane of projeGtion at 70°; and thus proceed with the 
reft of the meridians, which are ufually drawn at every 


10 degrees longitude, as the parallels are at every 10 


degrees latitude. Thefe laft are to be drawn with the 
tangents for radii as the meridians are with the fecants; 
GH reprefenting the parallel of 10 degrees, with the 
tangent of 80°, that of 20 with the tangent /of 70, &c. 
The ecliptic AQB is drawn with the tangent of 66.31 
for a radius, its greateft diftance from the equator be- 
ing 23.29. This is the moft common projection for 
maps of the world, and is that on which the map 
Plate CCXIV. is delineated. It hath this difadvan- 
tage, however, that neither the degrees of longitude 
nor latitude continue of the fame length, even under 
the fame parallel; and confequently the fhape of the 
countries is fomewhat diftorted : it is alfo exceeding- 
ly difficult to find the precife degree of longitude or 
latitude belonging to any place upon maps of this kind, 
as muft be evident from an infpection of the figures. 

2. On the plane of the horizon. 
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Suppofe, for in- Ona parti- 


flance, it is delired to have London the centre of the culer ho- 
map : its latitude we will fuppofe to be 51 degrees 32 "140" 


minutes. Take then the point E (fig. 5.) for Lon- 
don; and from this, as a centre, defcribe the circle 
ABCD to reprefent the horizon; which you are then 
to divide into four quadrants, and each of thefe into 
go degrees. Let the diameter BD be the meridian, 
B the northern quarter, D the fouthern ;' the line of 
equino@tial eaft and weft fhows the firlt vertical, A the 
weft, C the eaft, or a place of go degrees from the ze- 
nith in the firft vertical. All the verticals are repre- 
fented by right lines drawn from the centre E to the 
feveral degrees of the horizon. Divide BD Vinto 186 
degrees, as in the former method; the point in EB 
reprefenting 51 deg. 32 min. of the arch BC, will be 
the projection of the north pole, which note with the 
letter P,. The point in ED reprefenting 51 deg. 32 min. 
of the arch DC (reckoning from C towards D), will 
be the projection of the interfe€tion of the equator 
and meridian of London; and from this, towards P, 
write the numbers of the degrees, 1, 2, 3, &c. As 
alfo towards D, and from B towards P, viz. 51, 5s 5:35 
&c. Then taking the correfponding points of equal de- 
grees, 88, 89, &c. about thofe, as diameters, defcribe 
circles, which will reprefent parallels, or circles of la- 
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titude, with the equator, tropics, and polar. circles. 
For the meridians, firft defcribe a circle through the 


_three points A, P, C. . This will reprefent the meri- 


dian go degrees from London. Let its centre be M 
in BD (continued to the point N, which reprefents 
the fouth pole), PN being the diameter: through M 
draw a parallel to AC, viz. FH, continued each way 
to Kand L. Divide the circle PH N F into 360 de- 
grees, and from the point P draw right lines to the 
feveral degrees cutting K F H L: through the feveral 
points of interfection, and the poles P, N, as through 
three given points, defcribe circles reprefenting all the 
meridians. »The centres for defcribing the arches will 
be in the fame K L, as being the fame that are found 
by the former interfection ; but are to be taken with 
this caution, that for the meridian next BDN to- 
wards A, the moft remote centre towards L be taken 
for the firft, the fecond from this, &c.—The circles 
of longitude and latitude thus drawn, infert the places 
from a table. 

Maps of this kind may be ufeful for particular pur- 
pofes: but the irregular length of the degrees, both 
ef longitude and latitude, render them very unfit for 
reprefenting the countries in their proper fhape ; and 
the difficulties in finding the particular degrees of lon- 
gitude andglatitude are even greater in this than any 
other projection, as is evident from the infpeétion of 
fig. 4. ; 
ert. Befides thefe, there may be a variety of other 
projetions, though few of them are applicable to any 
particular purpofe. The three following are thofe 
moft generally ufeful, as having each fome peculiar 
property which cannot be found in any other but 
themfelves. 

1. If, inftead of its globular figure, we fuppofe the 
earth to have a conical one, it is plain, that the meri- 
dians would be reprefented by ftraight lines diverging 
from the apex of the cone, while the parallels are 
fhown by concentric circles placed at equal diftances. 
This kind of projeftion is fhewn in Plate CCXIII. 
fig. 1, 2. It hath this great advantage, that the 
longitudes and latitudes may be found with the 
greateft eafe by means of a moveable index placed 
on the centre. The whole earth may alfo be thus re- 


prefented ona fingle circle: but thus the countries to- . 


wards the fouth pole are prodigioufly augmented in 
breadth in proportion to their length; for the degrees 
ef longitude conftantly increafe the farther we are re- 
moved from the pole, while thofe of latitude full re- 
main. the fame. This apparent error, however, doth 
not in the leaft affe&t the real proportion of the map, 
or render it more difficult to find the longitudes or la- 
titudes upon it. 


Sed. 
2. Mercator’s projection fuppofes the earth, inftead Principl 
of a globular, to have a cylindrical figure; in confe- . 224 
quence of which, the degrees of longitude become of sake: 
an equal length throughout the whole furface, and are. 
marked out on the map by parallel lines. he circles wheroull 
of latitude alfo are reprefented by lines croffing the projection 
former at right angles, but at unequal diftances. The !ppofing 
farther we remove from the equator, the longer the We cy lie 
degrees of latitude become’ in proportion to thofe of ° 
longitude, and that in no lefs a degree than as the fe- 
cant of an arch to the radius of the circle: that is, if 
we make one degree of longitude at the equator the 
radius of a circle ; at one degree diltant from the equa- 
tor, a degree of latitude will be exprefled by the fe- 
cant of one degree; at ten degrees diftance, by the fe- 
cant of ten degrees; and fo on*. . A map of the * See 
world, therefore, cannot be delineated upon this pro- 
jection, without diftorting the fhape of the countries 
in an extraordinary manner. The projection itfelf is, 
however, very ufeful in navigation, as it fhows-the dif-° 
ferent bearings with perfe&t accuracy, which cannot be 
done upon any other map. See CCXIII. fig .3. 

3. The globular projection is an invention of M. de 
la Hire, and is more ufeful than any of the former for 
exhibiting the true fhape of the countries,’ It may be 
made in the following manner: Having drawn a circle 
reprefenting one-half of the earth’s difc, draw two 
diameters as before, which reprefent the equator and 
vertical meridian. Divide each of thefe into 180 equal 
parts for the meafures of the degrees of longitude and 
latitude. Then through the two poles, and every 
tenth divifion on the equator, draw arches of circles 
for the meridians; and in like manner through every 
tenth degree on each femicircle draw an arch, which 
fhall likewife pafs through every tenth divifion on the 
meridian for the parallels of latitude. 43 

IV. The conftrution of maps of particular parts of Conftrue 

the earth requires a different operation. Large portions tion of p 
of its furface may indeed be drawn on the plane of the moe 
meridian, as before direéted ; but when a {mall part, : 
as the ifland of Britain, for inftance, is to be repre- 
fented on a large fcale, it would be found difficult to 
draw the arches of fuch large circles as are neceflary, 
and therefore the following method may. be adopted. 
In this cafe, the degrees of longitude and latitude 
may be both reprefented by ftraight lines. It is to be 
remembered, however, that though the degrees of la- 
titude always continue of.an equal length, it is not fo: 
with thofe of longitude. They muft neceflarily decreafe 
as we approach the pole. The proportion in which 
they decreafe may be found by the line of longitudes. 
on.the plane feale; or by the following © 
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TABLE, fhowing the Number of Miles contained 
in a Degree of Longitude, in each Parallel of Latitude 
from the Equator. 
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Suppofe, then, it is required to draw the meridians 
and parallels for a map of Britain. This ifland is 
known to lie between 50 and 60 degrees of latitude, 
and two and feven of longitude. Having therefore cho- 
fen the length of your degrees of latitude, you muft 
next proportion your degrees of longitude to it. By 
the table you.find, that in the latitude of 50° the 
length of a degree of longitude is to one of latitude as 
38,57 is to 60; that is, a degree of longitude in la- 
titude 50 is fomewhat more than half the length of a 
degree of latitude. The exact proportion may eafily 
be taken by a diagonal fcale; after which, you are to 
mark out feven or eight of thofe degrees upon a right 
line for the length of your intended map. On the 
extremities of this line raife two perpendiculars, upon 
which mark out ten degrees of latitude for the height 
of it. ‘Then, having completed the parallelogram, 
confult the table for the length of a degree of longitude 
in lat. 60°, which is found to be very nearly one half 
a degree of latitude. It will always be proper, however, 
to draw a vertical meridian exaétly in the middle of the 
parallelogram, to which the meridian on each fide may 
converge; and from this you are to fet off the degrees 
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of longitude on each fide. 
lines bounding your map into as many partsas can con- 
veniently be done, to ferve fora {cale, you may by 
their means fet off the longitudes and latitudes with 
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much lefs trouble than where curve lines are ufed. This _ 


method may always be followed where a particular 


kitigdom is to be delineated, and will reprefent the. 


true figure and fituation of the places with tolerable 
exactnefs. The particular points of the compafs on 
which the towns lie with refpe& to one another, or 
their bearings, cannot be exa@tly known, except by a 
globe or Mercator’s proje€tion. Their diftances, how- 
ever, may by this means be accurately expreffed, and 
this is the only kind of maps to which a f{cale of miles 
can be truly adapted. 


§ 2. Defcription and Ufe of the Globes and Armillary 
Sphere. 


Wuen we have thus difcovered, by means of maps, 
or any other way, the true fituation of the different 
places of the earth with regard to one another, we 
may eafily know every other particular relative to 
them; as, how far diftant they are from us, what hour 
of the day it is, what feafon of the year, &c. at any 
particular place. As each of thefe problems, how- 
ever, would require a particular and fometimies trouble: 
fome calculation, machines have been invented, by 
which all the calculations may be faved, and every pro- 
blem in geography may be folved mechanically, and in 
the moft eafy and expeditious manner. Thefe machines 
are the celeftial and terreftrial globes, and the armillary 
fphere ; of which, and the method of ufing them, we 
proceed to give a defcription. 


lf a map of the world be accurately delineated on el The ter. 
fpherical ball, the furface thereof will reprefent the rettrial 
furface of the earth: for the higheft hills are fo in-8!obe 


confiderable with refpe& to the bulk of the earth, that 
they take off no more from its roundnefs than grains of 
fand do from the roundnefs of a common globe ; for 
the diameter of the earth is 8000 miles in round num- 
bers, and no known hill upon it is much above three 
miles in perpendicular height. 

With regard to what we call up and down, fee the 
article Gravity. 

To an obferver placed any where in the indefinite 
{fpace, where there is nothing to limit his view, all re- 
mote objects appear equally Wiftant from him; and 
feem to be placed in a vaft concave fphere, of which 
his eye is the centre. ‘The moon is much nearer to us 
than the fun; fome of the planets are fometimes nearer 
and fometimes farther from us than the fun; others 
of them never come fo near to us as the fun always is} 
the remoteft planet in our fyftem is beyond compari- 
fon nearer to us than any of the fixed ftars-are: and 
yet all thefe celeftial obje€ts appear equally diftant from 


é } 75 
us. Therefore, if we imagine a large hollow {phere The face of 
of glafs to have as many bright {tuds fixed to its infide the heavens 
as there are ftars vifible in the heaven, and thefe ftuds24 °f the 


to be of different magnitudes, and placed at the fame 
angular diftances from each other as the ftars are; the 
{phere will be a true reprefentation of the ftarry heaven, 
to an eye fuppofed to be in its centre, and viewing it all 
around. And if a {mall globe, with a map of the earth 
upon it, be placed onan axis in the centre of this flarry 
{phere, and the fphere be made to turn round on this 
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Principles ayfg, it’ will reprefent the apparent motion of the hea- 1s 
? P PP he 1. Defcription of the Terredrial Globe. 


and. -yens round the earth, 
Practice. ° F Rie ; 
If a great circle be fo drawn upon this {phere as to Tue equator, ecliptic, and tropics, polar circles, 
and meridians, are laid down upon the globe in the 6 


divide it into two equal parts or hemifpheres, and the 
manner already defcribed. The ecliptic is divided The terre 


plane of the circle be perpendicular to the axis of the 
fpliere, this circle will reprefent the equinodial, which imto.12 figns, and each fign into 30 degrees. Eachtrial globe 
tropic is 23% degrees from the equator, and each par Soles 


divides the heaven into two. equal parts, called the 


northern and the fouthern hemifpheres ; and every point 
of that circle will be equally diftant from the goles, or 
ends of the axis in the {phere. -That pole which is in 
the middle of the northern hemifphere, will be called 
the north pole of the fpnere; and that which is in the 
middle of the fouthern hemifphere, the /outh pole. 

f another grand circle be drawn upon the {phere in 
fuch a manner as to cut the equinoGial at an angle of 
231 degrees in two oppofite points, it will reprefent 
the ecliptic, or circle of the fun’s apparent annual mo- 
tion; one half of which is on the north fide of the e- 
quinoétial, and the other half on the fouth. 

If a large ftud be made to move ealtward in this 
ecliptic in fuch a manner as to go quite round it in the 
time that the {phere is turned round weftward 356 
times upon its axis, this ftud will reprefent the /um 
changing his place every day a 365th part of the eclip- 
tic, and going round weftward the fame way as the 
Sars do; but with a motion fo much flower than the 
motion of the ftars, that they will make 366 revolu- 
tions about the axis of the {phere in the time that the 
fun makes only 365. During one half of thefe revo- 
Jutions, the fun will be on the north fide of the equi- 
nottial ; during the other half, on the fouth; and at 
the end of each half, in the equinodtial. 

If we fuppofe the terreftrial globe in this machine to 
be about one incli in diameter, and the diameter of the 
ftarry {phere to be about five or fix feet, a {mall infect 
on the globe would fee only a very little portion-of its 
furface ; but it would fee one half of the ftarry {phere, 
the convexity of the globe hiding the other half from 
its view. Ifthe fpheré be turned weftward round the 
globe, and the infect could judge of the appearances 
which arife from that motion, it would’ fee fome ftars 
rifing to its view in the eaftern fide of the {phere, whilit 
others were fetting on the weftern: but as all the ftars 
are fixed to the fphere, the fame {tars would always 
rife in the fame points of view on the eaft fide, and fet 
in the fame points of view on the welt fide. With 
the fun it would be otherwife; becaufe the fun is not 
fixed to any point of the fphere, but moves flowly 
along an oblique circle in it. And if the infe& fhould 
look towards the fouth, and call that point of the 
globe, where the equinoétial in the {phere feems to cut 
it on the left fide, the eaft point; and where it cuts the 
globe on the right fide, the weft point; the little ani- 
mal would fee the fun rife north of the eaft, and fet 
north of the weft, for 1822 revolutions; after which, 
for as many more, the fun would rife fouth of the eat, 
and fet fouth of the weft. And in the whole 365: re- 
volutions, the fun would rife only twice in the eaft point, 
and fet twice in thelweft. All theie appearances would 
be the fame, if the ftarry {phere ftood ftill (the fun on- 
ly moving in the ecliptic), and. the earthly globe were 
turned round the axis of the fphere eaftward. For, as 
the infe@& would be carried round with the globe, he 
would be quite infenfible of its motion, and the fun and 
fiars would appear to move weftward. 


lar circle 234 degrees from its refpective pole. Circles 
are drawn parallel to the equator, at every 10 degrees 
diftance from it on each fide to the poles: thefe circles 
are called parallels of latitude. On large globes there 
are circles drawn perpendicularly through every tenth 
degree of the equator, interfecting each. other at the 
poles: but on globes of or under a foot diameter, 
they are only drawn through every fifteenth degree of 
the equator ; thefe circles are generally called meridians, 
fometimes circles of longitude, and at other timeshour-circles. 

The globe is hung in a brafs-ring (A), called the 
brafen meridian, and turns upon a wire in each pole 
funk half its thicknefs into one fide of the meri- 
dian ring; by which means that fide of the ring 
divides the globe into two equal parts, called the eaf- 
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ern and weflern heini/pheres 3 as the equator divides it’ 


into two equal parts, called the northern and fouthern 
hemifpheres. ‘The ring is divided into 360 equal parts 
or degrees, on the fide wherein the axis of the globe 
turns. One half of thefe degrees are numbered, and 
reckoned, from the equator to the poles, where they 
end at go: their ufe is to fhow the latitudes of places. 
The degrees on the other half of the meridian are 
numbered from the poles to the equator, where they 
end at go: their ule is to fhow how to-elevate either 
the north or fouth pole above the horizon, according 
to the latitude of any given place, as it 1s north or 
fouth of the equator. 

The brafen meridian is let into two notches 
made ina broad flat ring called the wooden horizon, 
B,C; the upper furface of which divides the globe 
into two equal parts, called the upper and lower 
hemifpheres, “One notch is in the north point of the 
horizon, and the other in the fouth: On this hori- 
zon are feveral concentric circles, which contain the 
months and days of the year, the figns and degrees 
anfwering to the fun’s place for each month and day, 
and the 32 points of the compafs and the circles of 
amplitude and azimuth,—The graduated fide of the 
brafs meridian lies towards the eaft fide of the horizon, 
and fhould be generally kept towards the perfon who 
works problems by the globes. 


There is a {mall horary cirele D, fo fixed to the north: - 


part of the brafen meridian, that the wire in the north 
pole of the globe is in the centre of that circle; and 
on the wire is an index, which goes over all the 24 
hours of the circle, as the globe is turned round its. 
axis. Sometimes there are two horary circles, one be- 
tween each pole of the globe and the brafen meridian. 
There is a thin flip of brafs, called the guadrant of 
altitude, which is divided. into go equal parts or de- 
grees, an{wering exactly to fo many degrees of the 
equator. It is occafionally fixed to the uppermott, 
point of the brafen meridian by anut and fcrew. ‘The 
divifions end at the nut E, and the quadrant is turned. 
round.upon it. 
There is alfo applied occafionally to the globe a 
magnetic needle, freely moving over a circle divided 
imte 


ect. HT. 
Principles junto four times 90 degrees; reckoning from the north 
_. and and fouth points towards ‘the eaft and welt, and alfo 
practice. ito the 32 ports of the compafs. As this needle 
makes nearly a certain conftant angle. with the meri- 
dian-in every place, called the variation; therefore this 
eompafs being added to the frame, will rectity the po- 
fition of the meridian of the globe when the varia- 
. tion of the needle is known. Thus at London, the va- 
riation of the needle is at this time about 23 degrees 
northward; therefore, by moving the frame of the 
globe about till the needle fettles itfelf over the 23d 
degree, reckoning weftward from the north point or 
feur dé lis, we hall have the brafs meridian coinciding 
with the true meridian. The compafs is fometimes 
fixed between the legs underneath the globe. 


2. Defcription and Ufe of the Armillary Sphere. 


B eidhaeg Tue exterior parts of this machine are, a compages 
fphere dée- of brafs rings, which reprefent the principal circles of 
fenbe’. the heaven, viz. 1. The equino@tial AA, which is di- 
Place vided into 360 degrees. (beginning at its interfection 
CCXI. with the ecliptic in Aries), for fhowing the fan’s right 
fg. 4+ afcenfion in degrees; and alfo into 24 hours, for fhow- 


ing his right afcenfion in time. 2. The ecliptic BB, 
which is divided into 12 figns, and each fign into 30 


degrees, and alfo into the months and days of the_ 


year; in fuch a manner, that the degree or point of 
the ecliptic in which the fun is, on any given day, 
flands over that day in the circle of months. 3. The 
tropic of Cancer CC, touching the ecliptic at the be- 
ginning of Cancer ine, and the tropic of Capricorn 
DD, touching the ecliptic at the beginning of Ca- 
pricorn inf; each 23% degrees from the equinoétial 
circle. 4. The arétic circle E, and the antardtic 
circle F, each 23% degrees from its refpedtive pole at 
N and 8S. 5. The equinodtial colure GG, paifing 
through the north and fouth poles of the heaven at N 
and S, and through the equinoétial points Aries and 
luibra, in the ecliptic. 6. The folltitial colure HH, 
paffing through the poles of the heaven, and through 
the folftitial points Cancer and Capricorn in the ec- 
liptic. Each quarter of the former of thefe colures is 
divided into go degrees, from the equinoétial to the 
poles of the world, for fhowing the declination of the 
fun, moon, and ftars; and each quarter of the latter, 
from the ecliptic at e and f, to its poles 4 and d, for 
fhowing the latitude of the flars. 

In the north pole of the ecliptic is a nut 4, to which 
is fixed one end of a quadrantal wire, and to the other 
end a fmall fun Y, which is carried. round.the ecliptic 
BB, by turning the nut: and in the fouth pole of the 
ecliptic is a pid, on which is another quadrantal 
wire, with a fmall moon Z upon it, which may be 
moved round by the hand: but there is a particular 
contrivance for caufing the moon to move in an orbit 
which croffes the ecliptic at an angle of 5+ degrees, 
in two‘ oppofite points called the moom’s nodes; and 
alfo for fhifting thefe: points backward in the ecliptic, 
as the moon’s nodes fhift in the heaven. 

Within thefe circular rings is a fmall terreftrial 
globe I, fixed on an axis KK, which extends from the 
north and fouth poles of the globe at n.and s, to thofe 
of the celeftial fphere at N and S. On this axis is 
fixed the flat celeftial meridian LLL, which may be fet 
direGtly. over the meridian ef any place on the glube, 
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and then turned round with the globe, fo as to keep’ Principles 


over the fame meridian upon it. ‘This flat meridian 
is graduated the fame way as the brafs meridian of a 
common globe, and its ufe is much the fame. Tothis 
globe is fitted the moveable horizon MM, fo as to 
turn upon two ftrong wires proceeding from its ealt 
and weft points to the globe, and entering the globe 
at the oppofite points of its equator, which is a move- 
able brafs ring let into the globe ina groove all a- 
round its equator. The globe may be turned by hand 
within this ring, fo as to place any given meridian 
upon it, directly under the celeftial meridian LL. The 
horizon is divided into 360 degrees all around its outer- 
moft edge, within which are the points of the com- 
pafs for fhowing the amplitude of the fun and moon: 
both in degrees and points. The celeftial meridian. 
LL, paffes thro’ two notches in the north and fouth 
points of the horizon, as in a common globe: but 
here, if the globe be turned round, the horizon and 
meridian turn with it. At the fouth pole of the {phere 
is a circle of 24 hours, fixed to the rings; and on the 
axis is an index which goes round that circle, if the 
globe be turned round its axis. 

The whole fabric is fupported on a pedeflal N, and 
may be clevated or depreffed upon the joint O, to any 
number of degrees from 0 to go, by means of the.are 
P, which is fixed in the flrong brafs arm 


r, to fix it at any proper elevation. 
In the box 'T’ are two wheels (as in Dr Long’s 


{fphere), and two pinions, whofe axes come out at V 
and U; either of which may be turned by the f{malf’ 
When the winch is put upon the axis V3. 


winch W. 
and turned backward, the terreftrial globe, with its ho- 
rizon and celeftial meridian, keep at reft; and the 


whole {phere of circles turns round from eaft, by fouth,. 
to well, carrying the fun Y, and moon Z, round the: 


fame way, and caufing them to rife above and fet be- 
low the horizon. 
the axis U, and turned forward, the fphere with the 
fun and moon keep at reft; and the earth, with its 
horizon and. meridian, turn round from welt, by fouth, 
to eaft; and bring the fame points of the horizon to 
the fun and moon, to which thefe bodies came when 


the earth kept at reft and they were carried round it ;. 


fhowing that they rife and fet in the fame points of 
the horizon, and at the fame times in the hour-circle, 
whether the motion be in the earth or in the heaven. 


If the earthly globe be turned, the hour-index goea: 


round its hour-circle; but if the fphere be turned, 
the hour- circle: goes: round. below the index. 
And fo, by this conftru€tion, the machine is equally 


fitted to fhow either the real motion of the earth or- 


the apparent motion of the heaven. 

To rectify the fphere for ufe, firft flacken the fcrew 
rin the upright ftem R, and: taking hold of the arm 
Q, nmiove it up or down until the given degree of la- 
titude for any place be.at the fide of the ftem R; and 
then the axis of the fpkere will be properly elevated 
fo. as to ftand parallel to the axis of the world, if the 
machine be fet north and fouth by a fmall compafs : 
this done, count the latitude from the north pole, up- 
on the celeftial meridian LL, down towards the north 
notch of the horizon, and fet the horizon to that la-- 
titude; then turn the nut 6 until the fun Y comes to 

the 


9 and~ 
flides in the upright-piece R, in which is a {crew at. 


But when the winch is put upon. 
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will be at its proper place for that day : find the place 
of the moon’s afcending node, and alfo the place of 
the moon, by an ephemeris, and fet them right ac- 
cordingly: laftly, turn the winch W, until either the 
fun comes to. the meridian LL, or until the meridian 
comes to the fun (according as yon want the {phere or 
earth to move), and fet the hour-index to the XII, 
marked noon, and the whole machine will be re€tified. 
Then turn the winch, and obferve when the fun or 
moon rife and fet in the horizon, and, the hour-index 
will fhow the times thereof for the given day. 

As thofe who underftand the ufe of the globes will 
be at no lofs to work many other problems by this 
{phere, it is needlefs to enlarge any farther upon it. 


3. Directions for ufing Globes. 


In ufing globes, keep the eaft fide of the horizon 

towards you (unlefs the problem requires the turning 
of it), which fide you may know by the word Eait 
upon the horizon; for then you have the graduated 
fide of the meridian towards you, the quadrant of al- 
titude before you, and the globe divided exaélly into 
two equal parts, by the graduated fide of the meri- 
dian. : 
In working fome problems, it will be neceffary te 
turn the whole globe and horizon about, that you may 
look on the weft fide thereof; which turning will be 
apt to jog the ball fo, as to fhift away that degree of 
the globe which was before fet to the horizon or me- 
ridian : to avoid which inconvenience, “you may thruft 
in the feather-end of a quill between the ball of the 
globe andthe brazen meridian ; which, without hurt- 
ing the ball, will keep it from turning in the meri- 
dian, whilft you turn the welt fide of the horizon to- 
wards you. 

Pros. I. ‘To find the latitude and longitude of any 
given place upon the globe—Turn the globe on its axis, 
until the given place comes exaétly under that gra- 
duated fide of the brafen meridian on which the de- 
grees are numbered from the equator; and obferve 
what degree of the meridian the place then lies under ; 
which is its latitude, north or fouth, as the place is 
yorth or fouth of the equator. 

The globe remaining in this pofition, the degree of 
the equator, which is under the brafen meridian, is 
the longitude of the place, which is eaft or weft, as the 
place lies on the eaft or weft fide of the firft meridian 
of the globe.—All the Atlantic ocean, and America, 
is on the welt fide of the meridian of London; and 
the greateft part of Europe, and of Africa, together 
with all Afia, is on the eaft fide of the meridian of 
London, which is reckoned the firft meridian of the 
globe by the Britifh geographers and aftronomers. 

Pros. II. The longitude and latitude of a place being 
given, to find that place on the globe.— Look for the gi- 
ven longitude in the equator (counting it eaftward or 
weftward from the firft meridian, as it is mentioned to 
be eaft or weft) ; and bringing the point of longitude 
in the equator to the brafen meridian, on that fide 
which is above the fouth point of the horizon: then 


count from the equator, on the brafen meridian, to the. 


degree of the given latitude, towards the north or 
fouth pole, according as the latitude is north or fouth; 


and under that degree of latitude on the meridian you 
will have the place required. 
Pros. III. To find the difference of longitude, or dif- 
ference of latitude, between any two given places.—Bring 
each of thefe places to the brafen meridian, and fee 
what its latitude is: the leffer latitude fubtraéted from 
the greater, if both places are on the fame fide of the 
equator, or both latitudes added together if they are 
on different fides of it, is the difference of latitude re- 
quired. And the number of degrees contained be- 
tween thefe places, reckoned on the equator, when 
they are brought feparately under the brafen meridian, 
is their difference of longitude, if it be lefs than 180; 
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but if more, let it be {nbtratted from 360, and the re- 


mainder is the difference of longitude required. Or, 

Having brought one of the places to the brafen 
meridian, and fet the hour-index to XII, turn the 
globe-until the other place comes to the brafen meri- 
dian ; and the number of hours and parts of an hour, 
paffed over by the index, will give the longitude in times 
which may be eafily reduced to degrees, by allowing 
15 degrees for every hour, and one degree for every 
four minutes, 

N. B. When we fpeak of bringing any place to the 
brafen meridian, it is the graduated fide of the.meri- 
dian that is meant. 

Pros. IV. Any place being given, to find all thofe 
places that have the fame longitude or latitude with it. 
— Bring the given place to the brafen meridian ; thea 
all thofe places which lie under'that fide of the meri- 
dian, from pole to pole, have the fame longitude with 
the given place. ‘l'urn the globe round its axis ; and 
all thofe places which pafs under the fame degree of 


the meridian that the given place does, have the fame. 


latitude with that place. 

Since all latitudes are reckoned from the equator, 
and all longitudes are reckoned from the firft meridian, 
it is evident, that the point of the equator which is 
cut by the firft meridian, has neither latitude nor lon- 
gitude.—The greateft latitude is 90 degrees, becaufe 
no place is more than go degrees from the equator: 
And the greateft longitude is 180 degrees, becaufe 
no place is ‘more than 180 degrees from the firft me- 
ridian. 

Pros. V. To jind the anteeci, periceci, and anti- 
podes, of any given place.—Bring the given place to 
the brafen meridian ; and having found its latitude, 
keep the globe in that fituation, and count the fame 
number of degrees of latitude from the equator to- 
wards the contrary pole; and where the reckoning 
ends, you have the antaci of the given place upon the 
globe. Thofe who live at the equator have no anteti.. 

The globe remaining in the fame pofition, fet the 
hour-index to the upper XII on the horary circle, and 
turn the globe until the index comes to the lower XII;. 
then the place which lies under the meridian, in the 
fame latitude with the given place, is the periwci requi- 
red. Thofe who live at the poles have no periact. : 
As the globe now flands (with the. index at the low- 
er X11), the antipodes of the given place will be under 
the fame point of the brafen meridian where its ant. 
eci {tood before. very place upon the globe has its 
untipodes. : 

Pros. VI, 


Zo find the diftance ‘between. any tava 
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quadrant of altitude over beth the places, and count 


Practices the number of degrees intercepted between them on 


the quadrant ; then multiply thefe degrees by 60, and 
the, produ&t will give the diftance in geographical 
miles: but to find the diftance in miles, multiply the 
degrees by 69}, and the product will be the number 
ef miles required. Or, take the diftance betwixt any 
two places with a pair of compaffes, and apply that 
extent to the equator; ‘the number of degrees, inter- 
eepted between the points of the compaffes, is the 
diftance in degrees of a great circle; which may be 
reduced either to geographical miles, or to Englith 
miles, as above. 

Pros. VII. A place on the globe being given, and 
its difiance from any other place ; to find all the other 
places upon the globe which are at the fame diftance 
from the given place.—Bring the given place to the bra- 
fen meridian, and fcrew the quadrant of altitude to 
the meridian direétly over that place; then keeping 
the globe in that pofition, turn the quadrant’ quite 
round upon it, and the degree of the quadrant that 
touches the fecond place will pafs over all the other 
places which are equally diftant with it from the given 

lace. 

: This is the fame as if one foot of a pair of compaf- 
fes was fet in the given place, and the other foot ex- 
tended to the fecond place, whofe diftance is known ; 
for if the compaffes be then turned round the firft 
place as a centre, the moving foot will go over all 
thofe places which are at the fame diltance with the 
fecond from it. 

Pros. VIII. The hour of the day at any place be- 
ing given, to find all thofe places where it is noon at that 
time. — Bring the given place to the brafen meridian, and 


' fet the index te the given hour; this done, turn the 


globe until the index points to the upper XII, and then 
all the places that lie uncer the brafen meridian have 
noon at that time. 

N. B. The upper XII always ftands for noon ; and 
when the bringing of any place to the brafen meridian 
is mentioned, the fide of that meridian on which the 
degrees are reckoned from the equator is meant, un- 
lefs the contrary fide be mentioned. 

Pros. IX. The hour of the day at any place being 
given, to find what o’clock it then is at any other place. 
— Bring the given place to the brafen meridian, and fet 
the index to the given hour ; then turn the globe, un- 
til the place where the hour is required comes to the 
meridian, and the index will point out the hour at 
that place. 

Pros. X. To find the fun’s place in the ecliptic, and 
his declination, for any given day of the year—Look 
on the horizon for the given day, and right againft it 
you have the degree of the fign in which the fun is (or 
his place) on that day at noon. Find the fame degree 
of that fign in the ecliptic line upon the globe, and 
having brought it to the brafen meridian, obferve what 
degree of the meridian ftands over it; for that is the 
fun’s declination, reckoned from the equator. 

Pros. XI. The day of the month being given, to find 
all thofe places of the earth over which the fun will pa/s 
vertically on that day.—Find the fun’s place in the e- 
eliptic for the given day, and having brought it to 
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the brafen meridian, obferve what pe’nt of the meri- 
dian is over it; then, turning the globe round its axis, 
all thofe places which pafs under that point of the me- 
ridian are the places required ; for as their latitude is 
equal, in degrees and parts of a degree, to the fun’s 
declination, the fun muft be direétly over-head to each 
of them at its refpective noon. 

Pros. XII. A place being given in the torrid zone, 
to find thofe two days of the year on which the fun /hall. 
be vertical to that place. —Bring the given place to the 
brafen meridian, and mark the degree of latitude that 
is exactly over it on the meridian; then turnthe globe 
round its axis, and obferve the two degrees of the e- 
cliptic which pafs exaétly under that degree of hati- 
tude: laitly, find on the wooden horizon the two days- 
of the year in which the fun is in thofe degrees of the 
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ecliptic, and they are the days required: for on them,. 


and none elfe, the fun’s declination is equal to the la- 
titude of the given place; and, confequently, he wilk 
then be vertical to it at noon. f 

Pros. XIII. To find all thofe places of the north fri 
gid zone, where, the fun begs to feine conftantly with- 


out fetting, on any given day, from the 21 of March: 


to the 23d of September-—On thefe two days, the fun 
is in the equinoGial, and enlightens the globe exactly 


from pole to pole: therefore, as the earth turns round: 


its axis, which terminates in the poles, every place 
upon it will go equally through the light and the dark, 
and fo make the day and night equal to all places of the 
earth. But as the fun declines from the equator, to- 


wards either pole, he will fhine juft as many degrees. 


round that pole as are equal to his declination from. 


the equator: fo that no place within that diftance of 


the pole will then go through any part of the dark, 
and confequently the fun will not fet to it. 
the fun’s declination is northward from the 21ft of 
March to the 23d of September, he muft conftantly 
fhine round the north pole all that time; and on the 
day that he is in the northern tropic, he fhines upon 


the whole north frigid zone ; fo that no place within. 


the north polar circle goes. through any part of the 
dark on that day. Therefore, 


Having brought the fun’s place for the given day to. 


the brafen meridian, and found his declination (by 


Prob. IX.) count as many degrees on the meridian,, 


from the north pole, as are equal to the fun’s declina- 
tion from the equator, and mark that degree from the 
pole where the reckoning ends; then turning the globe 
round its axis, obferve what places in the north frigid 
zone pafs direCtly under that mark ; for they are the 
places required. 

The like may be done for the fouth frigid zone, 
from the 23d of September to the 21{t of March, du- 
ring which time the fun fhines conftantly on the fouth. 
pole. 

Pros. XIV. To find the place over which the fun is 
vertical at any hour of a given day.—laving found 
the fun’s declination for the given day (by Prob. X.) 
mark it with a chalk on the brafen meridian: then 


bring the place where you are ({uppofe Edinburgh}, 


to the brafen meridian, and fet the index to the given 


hour ; which done, turn the globe on its axis, until. 
the index points to XII at noon; and the place on. 


the globe, which is then directly under the point of 


the. 


Now, as- 
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the fun that moment in the zenith, or diretly over 
ead. 

Pros. XV. The day and hour of a lunar eclipfe be- 
ing given ; to find all thofe places of the earth to which it 
will be vifiblee—The moon is never eclipfed but when 


fhe is full, and fo direétly oppofite to the fun, that the 


earth’s fhadow falls upon her. Therefore, whatever 
place of the earth the fun is vertical to at that time, 
the moon mutt be vertical to the antipodes of that 
place: fo that the fun will be then vifible to one half 
of the earth, and the moon to the other. 

Find the place to which the fun is vertical at the 
given hour (by Prob. XIV.) elevate the pole to the 
latitude of that place, and bring the place to the upper 
part of the brafen meridian, asin the former problem: 
then, as the fun will be vifible to all thofe parts of the 
globe which are above the horizon, the moon will be 
vifible to all thofe parts which are below it, at the time 
of her greateft obfcuration. 

Pros. XVI. To reétify the globe for the latitude, 
the zenith, and the fun’s place.—Find the latitude of 
the place (by Prob. I.) and if the place be in the 
northern hemifphere, raife the north pole above the 


north point of the horizon, as many degrees (counted 


from the pole upon the brafen meridian) as are equal 
to the latitude of the place. Af the place be in the 


fouthern hemifphere, raife the fouth pole above the 


fouth point of the horizon as many degrees as are 
equai to the latitude. Then, turn the globe till the 
place comes under its latitude on the brafen meridian, 
and faften the quadrant of altitude fo, that the cham- 
fered edge of its nut (which is even with the gradu- 
ated edge) may be joined to the zenith, or point of 
latitude. ‘This done, bring the fun’s place in the eclip- 
tic for the.given day (found by Prob. X.) to the gra- 
duated fide of the brafen meridian, and fet the hour- 
index to X1I at noon, which isthe uppermoft X1I on 


‘the hour-circle ; and the globe will be re¢tified. 


Pros. XVIL. The latitude of any place, not exceed- 


ing 66% degrees, and the day of the month, being given ; 
‘to find the time of the fun’s rifing and fetting, and confe- 
quently the length of the day and night.— Having reCtified 


the globe for the latitude, and for the fun’s place on the 
given day (as direCted in the preceding problem), bring 


‘the fun’s place in the ecliptic to the eaitern fide of the 


horizon, and the hour-index will {how the time of fun- 
rifing ; then turn the globe on its axis, until the fun’s 


place comes to the weftern fide of the horizon, and the 
qndex will fhow the time of fun-fetting. 


The hour of fun-fetting doubled, gives the length 
of the day ; and the hour of fun-rifing doubled, gives 
the length of the might. 

Pros. XVIII. The latitude of any place, and the day 
of the month, being given ; to find when the morning tavi- 
light begins, and the evening twilight ends, at that place.— 
This problem is often limited: for, when the fun 
does not go 18 degrees below the horizon, the twi- 
light continues the whole night ; and for feveral nights 
together in fummer, between 49 and 66} degrees of 
latitude; and the nearer to 664, the greater is the 
number of thefe nights. But when it does begin and 
end, the following method will fhow the time for any 


given day. 


ReGtify the globe, and bring tle fun’s place in the 
"3 ah: ae a 


ecliptic to the eaftern fide of the horizon; then mark 
with a chalk that point of. the ecliptic which is in the 


weftern fide of the horizon, it being the point oppo- . 


fite to the fun’s place: this done, lay the quadrant of 
altitude over the faid poitt, and turn the globe eaf- 
ward, keeping the quadrant at the chalk mark, until 
it is juft 18 degrees high on the quadrant ; and the in- 
dex will point out the time when. the morning twilight 
begins: for the fun’s place will then be 18 degrees be- 
low the eaftern fide of the horizon. To find the time 
when the evening twilight ends, bring the fun’s place 
to the weftern fide of the horizon; and the point op- 
pofite to it, which was marked with the chalk, will 
be rifing in the eaft: then, bring the quadrant over 
that point, and keeping it thereon, turn the globe 
weftward, until the faid point be 18 degrees above the 
horizon on the quadrant, and the index will fhow the 
time when the evening twilight eds; the fun’s place 
‘being then 18 degrees below the weftern fide of the 
horizon. 

Pros. XIX. To find on what day of the year the 
Jun begins to Jhine conflantly, without fetting, on any 
given place in the north frigid zone; and how long he 
continues to do fo.—Rectify the globe to the latitude 
of the place, and turn it about until fome point of the 
ecliptic, between Aries and Cancer, coincides with the 
north point of the horizon where the brafen meridian 
cuts it; then find, on the wooden horizon, what day of 
the year the fun is'in that point of the ecliptic; for that 
is the day on which the fun begins to -fhine conftantly 
on the given place without fetting. This done, turn 
the globe, until fome point of the ecliptic, betweea 
Cancer and Libra, coincides with the north point of the 
horizon, where the brafen meridian cuts it; and find, 
on the wooden horizon, on what day the fun is in that 
point of the ecliptic; which is the day that the fua 
leaves off conftantly fhining on the faid place, and 
rifes and fets to it as to other places on the globe. 
The number of natural days, or complete revolutions 
of the fun about the earth, between the two days above 
found, is the time that the fun keeps conftantly above 
the horizen without fetting: for all that portion of 
the ecliptic, which lies between the two points which 
interfeét the horizon in the very north, uever fets be- 
low it; and there is juft as much of the oppofite part 
of the ecliptic that never rifes: therefore, the fun will 
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keep as long conftantly below the horizon in winter as ° 


above it in fummer. 

Pros. XX. To find in what latitude the fun  fhines 
conflantly without feiting, for any length of time lefs 
than 182% of our days and nights. —Find a point in the 
ecliptic half as many degrees from the beginning of 
Cancer (either toward Aries er Libra) as there are na« 
tural days in the time given; and bring that point to 
the north fide of the brazen meridian, and which the 
degrees are numbered from the pole towards the equa 
tor: then keep the globe from turning on its axis, and 
flide the meridian up or down until the forefaid point 
of the ecliptic comes to the north point of the horizon, 
and then the elevation of the pole will be equal to the 
latitude required. 

_ Pros. XXI. The latitude of a place, not exceeding 

66% degrees, and the day of the month, being given; to 
find the fua's amplitude or point of the compa/s on -whick 
be rifes or fets.—ReGify the globe, and bring the fun’s 
place 


0 
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inciples place to the eaftern fide of the horizon; then obferve azimuth, the above caution with regard to the quar- Principles 
and _ what point of the compafs on the horizon ftands right ters of the ecliptic will keep him right as to the month ad 
rackice i ini ; : Practice. 
againft the fun’s place, for that is his amplitude at ri- and day thereof. 


fing. This done, turn the globe weftward, until the 
fun’s place comes to the weftern fide of the horizon, 
and it Mal bak the point of his amplitude at fetting. 
Or, you may count the rifing amplitude in degrees, 
from the eaft point of the horizon, to that point where 
the fun’s place cuts it; and the fetting amplitude 
from the weft point of the horizon, to the fun’s place 
at fetting. 

’ Pros. XXII. The latitude, the fun’s place; and his 
altitude, being given; io find the hour of the day, and 
the fun’s azimuth, or number of degrees that he is dix 
Jflant from the meridian.—ReGtity the globe, and bring 
the fun’s place to the given height upon the quadrant 
of altitude ; on the eaftern fide of the horizon, if the 
time be in the forenoon; or the weftern fide, if it be 
in the afternoon: then the index will fhow the hour } 
and the number of degrees in the horizon, intercepted 
between the quadrant of altitude and the fouth point, 
will be the fun’s trué azimuth at that time. 

Pros. XXIII. The latitude, hour of the day, and 
the fun’s place, being given ; to find the Jun’s altitude and 
azimuth,—Retify the globe, and turn it until the in- 
dex points to the given hour; then lay the quadrant of 
altitude over the fun’s place in the ecliptic, and the de- 
grée of the quadrant cut by the fun’s place is his alti- 
tude at that time above the horizon; and the degree 
of the horizon cut by the quadrant is the fun’s azimuth, 
reckoned from the fouth. 

Pros. XXIV. The Iatitude, the fun’s altitude, and 
his azimuth, being given; to find his place in the ecliptic, 
the day of the month, and hour of the day, though they 
had all been loft—Re@tify the globe for the latitude 
and zenith, and fet the quadrant of altitude to the given 
azimuth in the horizon; keeping it there, turn the 
globe on its axis until the ecliptic cuts the quadrant 
in the given altitude: that point of the ecliptic which 
cuts the quadrant there, will be the fun’s place; and 
the day of the month anfwering thereto, will be found 
over the like place of the fun on the wooden horizon. 
Keep the quadrant of altitude in that pofition ; and, 
having brought the fun’s place to the brafen meridian, 
and the hour-index to XII at noon, turn back the 
globe, until the fun’s place cuts the quadrant of alti- 
tude again, and the index will fhow the hour. 

Any two points of the ecliptic, which are equi- 
diftant from the beginning of Cancer or of Capri-— 
corn, will have the fame altitude and azimuth at the 
fame hour, though the months be different ; and there- 
fore it requires fome care in this problem, not to mif- 
take both the month and the day of the month; to 
avoid which, obferve, that from the zoth of March 
to the 21ft of June, that part of the ecliptic which is 
between the beginning of Aries and beginning of 
Cancer is to be ufeds, from the arft of June to the 
23d of September, between the beginning of Cancer 
and beginning of Libra; from the 23d of September 
to the z1{t of December, between the beginning of 
Libra and the beginning of Capricorn ; and from the 
2it of December to the 2oth of March, between 
the beginning of Capricorn and beginning of Aries. 
And as one can never be at a lofs to know in what 
quarter of the year he takes the fun’s altitude and 

Vout. VII. Part II. 


Pros. XXV. To find the length of the longeft day 
at any given place. —Y¥f the place be on the north fide 
of the equator, find its latitude (by Prob. I.) and ele- 
vate the north pole to that latitude ; then, bring the 
beginning of Cancer to the brafen meridian, and. fet 
the hour-index to XII at noon. But if the given 
place be on the fouth fide of the equator, elevate the 
fouth pole to its latitude, and bring the beginning of 
Capricorn to the brafs meridian, and the hour-index 
to XII. This done, turn the globe weftward, until 
the beginning of Cancer or Capricorn (as the latitude 
is north or fouth) comes to the horizon ; and the in- 
dex will then point out the time of fun-fetting, for it 
will have gone over all the afternoon hours, between mid- 
day and fun-fet ; which length of time being doubled, 
will give the whole length of the day from fun rifing 
to fun-fetting. For, in all laticudes, the fun rifes as 
long before mid-day, as he {ets after it. 

Pros. XXVI. To find in what latitude the longeft 
day is, of any given length, lefs than 24 hours.—lf 
the latitude be north, bring the, beginning of Cancer 
to the brafen meridian, and elevate the north pole to 
about 66} degrees; but if the latitude be fouth, 
bring the beginning of Capricorn to the meridian, 
and elevate the fouth pole to about 66% degrees ; be- 
caufe the longeft day in north latitude is, when the 
fun is in the firft point of Cancer; and in fouth latitude, 
when he is in the firft point of Capricorn. Then fet the 
hour-index to XII at noon, and turn the globe wett- 
ward, until the index points at half the number of 
hours given; which done, keep the globe from turn- 
ing on its axis, and flide the meridian down in the 
notches, until the aforefaid point of the ecliptic (viz. 


Cancer or Capricorn) comes to the horizon; then, . 


the elevation of the pole will be equal to the latitude 
required. 

Pros. XXVII. The latitude of ary place, not ex- 
ceeding 66; degrees, being given; to find in what cli- 
mate the place ix.—¥ind the length of the longeft day 
at the given place, by Prob. XXV. and whatever be 
the number of hours whereby it exceedeth twelve, 
double that number, and the fun will give the climate 
in which the place is. a 

Pros. XXVIII. The latitude, and the day of the 
month, being given; to find the hour of the day when 
the fun /bines.—Set the wooden horizon truly level, 
and the brafen meridian due north and fouth by a ma- 
riner’s compafs; then, having teétified the globe, 
flick a fmall fewing-needle into the fun’s place ia 
the ecliptic, perpendicular to that part of the furface 
of the globe; this done, turn the globe on its axis, 
until the needle comes to the brafen meridian, and fet 
the hour-index to XII at noon; then, turn the globe 
on its axis, until the needle points exactly towards 
the fun (which it will do when it cafts no fhadow on 
the globe), and the index will fhow the hour of the 
day. 


4. The Ufe of the Celeftial Globe. 
Havine done for the prefent with the terreftrial 


globe, we fhall proceed to the ufe of the celeftial ; How to uf 
firit premifing, that as the equator, ecliptic, tropics, the celettial 
40 polar! 
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Principles polar circles, horizon, and brafen meridian, are -ex- 
and a@ily alike on both globes, all the former problems 
Practice. ‘ 

Neen yeene Concerning the fun are folved the fame way by both 
globes. ‘he method alfo of re&ifying the celeftial 
globe is the fame as reCtifying the terreftrial, MW. B. 
The fun’s place for any day of the year ftands dire@lly 
_ over that day on the horizon of the celeftial globe, as 

it does on that day of the terreftrial. 

The /atitude and longitude of the ftars, or of all other 
celeftial phenomena, are reckoned in a very different 
manner from the latitude and longitude of places on 
the earth: for all terreftrial latitudes are reckoned 
from the equator ; and longitudes from the meridian 
of fome remarkable place, as of London by the Bri- 
tifh, and of. Paris by the French. But the aftrono- 
mers of all nations agree in reckoning the latitudes of 
the moon, ftars, planets, and comets, from the eclip- 
tic; and their longitudes from the equinoétial colure, 
in that femicircle of it which cuts the ecliptic at the 
beginning of Aries; and thence eaftward, quite round, 
to the fame femicircle again. Confequently thofe 
ftars which lie between the equinoétial and the north- 
ern half of the ecliptic, have north declination and 
fuuth latitude ; thofe which lie between the equinoc- 
tial and the fouthern half of the ecliptic, have fouth 
declination and north latitude; and all thofe which 
lie between the tropics and poles, have their declina- 
tions and latitudes of the fame denomination. 

_ There are fix great circles on the celeftial globe, 
which cut the ecliptic perpendicularly, and meet in 
two oppofite points in the polar circles ; which points 
are each ninety degrees from the ecliptic, and are call- 
ed its poles. ‘Uhefe polar points divide thofe circles 
into 12 femicircles ; which cut the ecliptic at the be- 
ginnings of the twelve figns. They refemble fo ma- 
ny meridians on the terreflrial globe: and as all places 
which lie under any particular meridian-femicircle on 
that globe have the fame longitude; fo all thofe 
points of the heaven, through which any of the above 
femicircles are drawn, have the fame longitude.—And 
as the greateft latitudes on the earth are at the north 
and fouth poles of the earth, fo the greateit latitudes 
in the heaven are at the north and fouth poles of the 
ecliptic. 

For the divifion of the flars into conftellations, &c. 

fee Astronomy, n° 403, 406. 
_ Pros. I. To find the right afcenfion and declination of 
the fun, or any fixed flar— Bring the fun’s place in the 
ecliptic to the brafen meridian: then that degree in 
the equinoétial which is cut by the meridian, is the 
fun’s right afcenfion; and that degree of the meridian 
which is over the fun’s place, is his deelination. Bring 
any fixed ftar to the meridian, and its right afcenfion 
will be cut by the meridian in the equino¢tial ; and the 
degree of the meridian that ftands over it is its decli- 
nation. 

So that right afcenfion and declination, on the ce- 
Jeftial globe, are found in the fame manner as longi- 
tude and latitude on the terreftrial. 

Pros. Il. Zo jind the latitude and longitude of any 
frar.—If the given ftar be on the north fide of the 
ecliptic, place the goth degree of the quadrant of al- 
titude on the north pole of the ecliptic, where the 
42 femicircles meet, which divide the ecliptic into 


the 12 figns; but if the flar be on the fouth fide of 
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the ecliptic, place the goth degree of the quadrant on Principles | 
and 4 
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the fouth pole of the ecliptic: keeping the. goth de- 
gree of the quadrant on the proper pole, turn the qua- 
drant about, until its graduated edge cuts the ftar: 
then the number of degrees in the quadrant, between 
the ecliptic and the ftar, is its latitude; and the de- 
gree of the ecliptic, cut by the quadrant, is the ftar’s 
longitude, reckoned according to the fign in which. 
the quadrant then is. 

Pros. Ill. To reprefent the face of the flarry firma- 
ment, as feen from any given place of the earth, at any 
hour of the night-—Rectify the celettial globe for the 
given latitude, the zenith, and fun’s place in every. 
refpect, as taught by the XVIth problem for the ter- 
reftrial ; and turn it about, until the index points to 
the given hour;.then the upper hemifphere of the 
globe will reprefent the vifible half of the heaven for 
‘that time ; all the ftars upon the globe being then in 
fuch fituations, as exa¢tly correfpond to thoie in the 
heaven, And if the globe be placed duly north and 
fouth, by means of a {mall fea-compafs, every far in 
the globe will point toward the like ftar in the hea- 
ven: by which means, the conftellations and remark- 
able ftars may be eafily known. All thofe ftars 
which are in the eaftern fide of the horizon, are then 
rifing in the eaftern fide of the heaven; all in the 
weftern, are fetting in the weftern fide; and all thofe 
under the upper part of the brafen meridian, between. 
the fouth point of the horizon and the north pole, are 
at their greateft altitude, if the latitude of the place be 
north; but if the latitude be fouth, thofe ftars which. 
lie under the upper part of the meridian, between the 
north point of the horizon and the fouth pole, are at 
their greateft altitude. 

Pros. IV. The latitude of the place, and day of 
the month, being given; to find the time when any known. 
Jfrar will rife, or be upon the meridian, or Jet. — Having: 
rectified the globe, turn it about until the given ftar 
comes to the eaftern fide of the horizon, and the in- 
dex will fhow the time of the flar’s rifing ; then turn. 
the globe weitward, and when the ftar comes to the 
brafen meridian, ?the index will thow the time of the 
ftar’s coming to the meridian of your place ; laftly, 
turn on, until the ftar comes to the weftern fide of 
the horizon, and the index will fthow the time of the 
flar’s fetting. MN. B. In northern latitudes, thofe 
ftars which are lefs diftant from the north pole than 
the quantity of its elevation above the north point of 
the horizon, never fet; and thofe which are lefs di« 
{tant from the fouth pole than the number of degrees 
by which it is depreffed below the horizon, never rife : 
and vice verfa in fouthern latitudes. 

Pros, V. To find at what time of the year a given flar 
will be upon the meridian, at a given hour of the night.— 
Bring the given ftar to the upper femicircle of the. 
brafs meridian, and fet the index to the given hour; 
then turn the globe, until the index points to XI at 
noon, and the upper femicircle’of the meridian will. 
then cut the fun’s place, anfwering to the day of the 
year fought ; which day may be eafily found againk 
the like place of the fun among the figns on the 
wooden horizon. 

Pros. VI. The latitude, day of the month, and azi- 
muth of any known flar being given 3 to find the hour of 
the night,—Tiaving reCtified the globe for the latitude,. 
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to the given degree of azimuth in the horizon: then 
turn the globe on its axis, until the ftar comes to the 
graduated edge of the quadrant; and when it does, 
the index will point out the hour of the night. 

Pros. VII. The latitude of the place, the day of the 
month, and altitude of any known flar, being given; to 

Jind the hour of the night.—ReGify the globe as in the 
former problem, guefs at the hour of the night, and 
turn the globe until the index points at the fuppofed 
hour: then lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of 
altitude over the known ftar; and if the degree of 
the ftar’s height in the quadrant upon the globe an- 
{wers exactly to the degree of the flar’s obferved alti- 
tude in the heaven, you have gueffed exa@ly: but if 
the ftar on the globe is higher or lower than it was 
ebferved to be in the heaven, turn the globe backwards 
or forwards, keeping the edge of the quadrant upon 
the ftar, until its centre. comes to the obferved alti- 
tude in the quadrant ; and then the index will thow 
the true time of the night. 

Pros. VIII. dn eafy method for finding the hour of 
the night by any two known flars, without knowing either 
their altitude or azimuth; and then of finding both their 
altitude and azimuth, and thereby the true meridian.— 
Tie one end of a thread to a common mufket bullet ; 
and having reCtified the globe as above, hold the other 
end of the thread in your hand, and carry it flowly 
round betwixt your eye and the ftarry heaven, until 
you find it cuts any two known ftars at once. ‘Then 
guefling at the hour of the night, turn the globe until 
the index points to that time in the hour circle ; 
which done, lay the graduated edge of the quadrant 
over any one of thefe two ftars on the globe which 
the thread cut in the heaven. If the faid edge of the 
quadrant cuts the other ttar alfo, you have gueffed the 
time exa@lly ; but if it does not, turn the globe flow- 
ly backwards or forwards, until the quadrant (kept up- 
on either: ftar) cuts them both through their centres : 
and then the index will point out the exact time of 
the night; the degree of the horizon, cut by the qua- 
drant, will be the true azimuth of both thefe ftars from 
the fouth; and the flars themfelves will cut their true 
altitudes in the quadrant. At which moment, if a 
common azimuth-compafs be fo fet upon a floor or 
level pavement, that thefe ftars in the heaven may have 
the fame bearing upon it (allowing for the variation of 
the needle) as the quadrant of altitude has in the 
wooden horizon of the globe, a thread extended over 
the north and fouth points of that compafs will be di- 
rectly in the plane of the meridian: and if a line be 
drawn upon the floor or pavement, along the courfe of 
the thread, and an upright wire be placed in the fouth- 
moft end of the line, the fhadow of the wire will fall 
upon that line, when the fun is on the meridian, and 
fhines upon the pavement. 

Pros. 1X. To find the place of the moon, or of any 
planet ; and thereby to fbow the time of its rifing, fouth- 
ing, and fetting—See in Parker’s or Weaver’s ephe- 
metis the geocentric place of the moon or planet in the 
ecliptic, for the given day of the month; and accord- 
ing to its longitude and latitude, as fhown by the ephe- 
meris, mark the fame with a chalk upon the globe. 
Then, having reCtified the glebe, turn it round its 
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axis weftward; and as the faid mark comés to the eatt- 
ern fide of the horizon, to the brafen meridian, and 
to the weftern fide of the horizon, the index will fhow 
at what time the planet rifes, comes to the meridian, and 
fets, in the fame manner as it would do for a fixed ftar. 

For am explanation of the harveft-moons by a globe, 
fee AsTRONOMY, Nn 370. 

For the equation of time, fee Astronomy, n° 383. 


4. Defoription of the Modern Improvements applied to 
: Globes. 


Guoses mounted in the common manner, and with 
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their hour circles fixed on the meridian, although in- Improve- 


ftru€tive inftruments for explaining the firft principles 
of geography and the fpherical dottrine of aftronomy, 
yet contain feveral defeéls ; as they prevent any eleva- 
vation of the north and fouth poles near to their axes, 


menss on 
globes. 


or the brafs meridian from being quite moveable round ~ 


in the horizon. ‘They do not fhow how all the phe- 
nomena illuftrated by them arife from the motion of 
the earth; a.matter of confequence to beginners: and 
they are only adapted to the prefent age; confequently 
do not ferve accurately the purpofes of chronology 
and hiftory, which they might be made to do if the 
poles whereon they turn were contrived to move in a 
circle round thofe of the ecliptic, according to its pre- 
fent obliquity. 

The late Mr John Senex F. R.S. invented a con- 
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trivance for remedying thefe defects, by fixing the Mr Senex’s 
poles of the diurnal motion to two fhoulders or arms Co" !- 


of brafs at the diflance of 23 deg. from the poles of 
the ecliptic. Thefe fhoulders are itrongly faftened at 
the other end to an iron axis, which paffes through 
the poles 6f the ecliptic, and is made to move round 
with a very ftiff motion; fo that when it is adjutted 
to any point of the ecliptic which the equator is made 
to interfe&t, the diurnal motion of the globe on its 
axis will not difturb it. When it is to be adjufted for 
any time, paft dr future, one of the brafen fhoulders is 
brought under the meridian, and held faft to it with 
one hand, whilft the globe is turned about with the 
other; fo that the point of the ecliptic which the 
equator is to interfe&t may pafs under the o degree of 
the brazen meridian; then holding a pencil to that 
point, and turning the globe about, it will defcribe the 
equator according to its pofition at the time required ; 
and transferring the pencil to 234 and 66} degrees on 
the brafen meridian, the tropics and polar circles will 
be fo defcribed for the fame time. By this contri- 
vance, the celeftial globe may be fo adjuited, as to ex- 
hibit not only the rifing and fetting of the ftars in all 
ages and in all latitudes, but likewife the other phe- 
nomena that depend upon the motion of the diurnal 
axis round the annual axis. Senex’s celeftial globes, 
efpecially the two greatelt, of 17 and 28 inches in 
diameter, have been conftruéted upon this principle ; 
fo that by means of a nut and fcrew, the pole of the 
equator is made to revolve about the pole of the 
ecliptic. Phil. Tranf. N° 447. p. 201, 203. or Mar- 
tyn’s Abr. Vol. VIIL. p. 217. and N° 493. art. 18. in 
Pail. Franf. Vol. XLVI. p. 290. 

To reprefent the above pheaomena in the moft na- 


vance, 


bs 
tural and eafy manner, the late Mr B. Martin applied Mr Mars 
to Mr Senex’s contrivance a moveable, equinodtial, tin’s addi- 
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tion to Mr 
and gonex’s 
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and a moveable ecliptic; all fo conneéted together 
as to reprefent thofe imaginary circles in the heavens 
for any age of the world. 

Mr Jofeph Harris, late eflay-mafter of the mint, 


Mr Harris’s contrived to. remedy the former -of the deteG&s above 


improve- 
ment. 


$5 


Mr’ Adam's 
additions. 


mentioned, by placing two horary circles under the 
meridian, one -at each pole; thefe circles are fixed 
tight between two brafs rollers placed about the axis, 
fo that when the globe is turned they are carried 
round with it, the meridian ferving as an index to cut 
the horary divifions.” The globe ‘in this flate ferves 
univerfally and readily for folving problems in north 
and fouth latitudes, and alfo in places near the equa- 
tor; whereas in the common conttruCtion, the axis 
and horary circle prevent the brafs meridian from be- 
ing moveable quite round im the horizon. This globe 
is alfo adapted for fhowing how the viciflitudes of day 
and night, and the alteration of their lengths, are real- 
ly occafioned by the motion of the earth: for this 
purpofe, he divided the brafs meridian at one of the 
poles into months and days, according to tite fun’s de- 
clination, reckoning from the pele. Therefore, by 
bringing the day of the month to the horizon, and 
rectifying the globe according to the time of the day, 
the horizon will reprefent the circle feparating light 
and darknefs; and the upper half of the globe, the 
illuminated hemifphere, the fun being in the zenith. 
Phil. Tranf. No 456. p. 321. or Martyn’s Abr. 
Vol. VILE. p. 352. . 

The late Mr George Adam, mathematical inftru- 
ment maker, has made fome additional improvements 
n the conftruction of the globes. His globes, like 


PlateCCX: others, are fufpended at their poles in a ftrong brafs 


circle NZ/ES (fee fig. 2. reprefenting the celeftial), 
and turn therein upon two iron pins, which form the 
axis. They have each a thin brafs femicircle NHS 
moveable about thefe poles, with a fmall, thin, fliding, 
circle H thereon; which femicirele is divided into two 
quadrants of go degrees each, from the equator to 
both the poles. On the terreftrial globe this femi- 
eircle is a moveable meridian, and its {mall fliding cir- 
ele, which is divided into a few points of the compafs, 
is the vifible horizon of any particular place to which 
it is fet. On the celeftial globe this femicircle is a 
moveable circle of declination, and its fmall annexed 
circle an artificial fun or planet. Each globe has a 
brafs wire TWY placed at the limits of the erepufcu- 
lum or twilight; which, together with the globe, is 
mounted ina wooden frame, fupported by a neat pillar 
and claw-feet, with a magnetic needle in a compafs- 
box marked Min the figure. On the ftrong brafs 
circle of the terreftrial globe, and about 234 degrees 
on each fide of the north pole, the days of each month 
are laid down according to the fun’s. declination ; and 
this brafs circle is fo contrived, that the globe may be 
placed with the north and fouth poles in the plane of 
the horizon, and with the fouth pole elevated above it. 
The equator on the furface of either globe ferves the 
purpofe of the horary circle, by means of a femicircu- 
lar wire placed in the plane of the equator (ALF), car- 
rying two indices (F); one on the eaft, the other on 
the weit fide of the ftrong brafs circle; one of which is 
occafionally to be ufed to point out the time upon the 


5 


fet to the particular time on the equator, the globes 
are turned round, and the indices point out the time 
by. remaining fixed; whereas in the globes as generally 
mounted, the indices move over the horery circles 
while the globe is moving, aad thus point out the 
change of time. For farther particulars of thefe 
globes, and the method of ufing them, Mr Adam’s 
Treatife on their Coaltruétion and Ufe, &c. 1772, 
may be coufulted. 

‘Fhe additions and alterations above mentioned, 
made by Mr Adam, may fave trouble to a practi- 
tioner in the performance of a few complex problems, 
and render the globes more elegant and collly ; but to 
a young beginner, the more fimple the contiru¢tion of 
the globes, the better will they be adapted to initiate 
him into the rationale and practice of the problems in 
general; and as fuch, the globes, as wapraved by the 
late Mr B. Martin and Mr Wright, deforibed below, 
appear to have confiderably the advantage in fimpli- 
city, and to obviate feveral material defects that attend 
the coaftruction of the other globes. Thechief of the 
defeéts im the old globes.is, that the horary circle be- 


‘ing {crewed on the meridian at the north pole, pre- 


vents the elevation of the: fouth pole; which. is ne. 
ceflary for the performance of problems fer all lati- 
tudes. In Mr Adam’s, the femicircular wire A‘F pre- 


venting the equator being placed exactly in the hori- . 


zon, or the poles in the zenith, the great diftance of 
the ftrong brafs circle NZZES from the furface of the 
globe, on aceount of the brads femivircles, renders the 
tolution of problems, which require the ufe of the 
ftrong circle, not very ecaly nor accuréte. 


equator. Imnthefe globes, therefore, the indices being Beinciptag 
an 
Practic 


An eafy and expeditions method of elevating the Mr i 
fouth pole of the terreftriak globe, and by which tin’s im-_ 
means the new difcoveries, tracks, &c. made of late provemel 


years by Captain Cook and other eminent navigators 
in the fouth feas, may be clearly feen and traced by 
the eye over all the fouthern ocean, was made ufe of 
by Mr B. Martin in the conftruétion of the following 
improvement. . 

There is a groove turned out on the back. part 
of the brafs meridian A (fig. t.); and by unfcrewing 
the nut of the heur cirele D at the north pole, the 
circle is made to flide away to any other part of the 
meridian, as'at G. The meridian is fixed or moveable 
at pleafure by a fcrew pafling into the groove, through: 
the piece or fide of the notch ia which it moves, an: 
the bottom or nadir point: by properly loofening this: 
fcrew, the meridian is free to move, and the globe: 
with it, into any required pofition; but at the fame: 
time, it is confined within the notch of the brafs- 
piece, and thereby the globe is prevented from falling 
out of the frame in any pofition . thereof whatioever. 
The hour-circle being removed, both the north and 
fouth poles of the globe may he placed in the horizon, 
and thereby form a right fphere, which the utual 
mounting of the globes does not admit of, 

Alfo by this conftruétion, the fouth pole may be 
elevated for all latitudes: for this purpofe there is am 
hour-circle about the fouth pole between the meridian 
and the globe, which does not obftruct the fight of 
any land, none having been thereabouts difcovered. 
Confequently the globe is thus equally ufeful for the 

fo- 


Beck. Il. 


Principles {olution of all common ey bacans problems in the 


fouthern as in the northern 
tenfively fo than heretofore. 

In this new method of mounting the globe, it may 
readily be converted into a tellurian; for as the globe 
cannot fall out of the frame, the horizon of the globe 
may be placed ina perpendicular poftion: then the 
fun’s place in the ecliptic being brought to the me- 
ridian, and its declination found, the pole of the globe 
mutt be elevated to that declination ; which may be 
done by means of the degrees cut on the outer edge 
of the meridian for that purpofe. If a lighted candle 
‘be placed at a confiderable diftance, exactly the height 
of the centre of the globe, and in a line with the me- 
cridian, the globe will exhibit all the phenomena of our 
earth for that day; for in this cafe the horizon of the 
‘globe becdmes the folar horizon, and divides the whole 
into. the enlightened and dark hemifpheres: therefore 
‘upon turning the globe about its axis from weft to 


emifphere, and more ex- 
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fizured both ways,’ as one hour ferves’ as a conple- Principles 


o 


ment to KLE for the other, and the time of fun rifing 
and fetting, and wice verfa, may be both feen at the 
fame time on the hour circle. In the problems gene- 
rally to be performed, the inner circle ts the circle of 
reckoning, and the outer one only the complement. 
Fig. 4. is a reprefentation of the globe, with Mr 
Wright’s improved hour-circle at C. 

Mr William Jones, mathematical infrument ma- 
ker, Holborn, who meuunts globes according to the 
improvements above mentioned of Mefirs Martin 
and Wright, applies a compafs of a portable fize to 
the eait part of the wooden horizon circle of both 
globes (fee F, fig..1.), by a dove-tail flider on the lid 
of the compafs-box; which method is found more 
convenient and ready in the performance of problems, 
than when fixed underneath the frame at their feet ; 
and as it oecafionally flides away from the globes, the 
compafs becomes ufeful in other fituations. 


eait, it will clearly appear that all places emerging out - 88 
-of the dark hemifphere into the luminous one, under 
-the weftern part of the horizon, will fee the fun then 


as rifing ; when they arrive at the meridian, it will be 


In order to the performance of the problems which 
relate to the altitudes and azimuths of celeflial objeéts, M1 Smea- 
Mr Smeaton, F. R.S. has made fome improvements ph ig 
applicable to the celeftial globe ; and to give fome idea ments. 


their noon; and when they defcend into the dark he- 
‘mifphere at the eaftern part of the horizon, they 
will fee the fun as fetting. 

When any place is under the meridian, fet the hour- 
‘index to XII, and revolve the globe; then you will 
fee the. natural motion and pofition of that place at 
shours of the day; at what time the fun rifes or fets 
to it; the length of the diurnal and noGurnal arches, 
er of day and night; at what places the fun does not 
rife and fet at that time; and from. whence the vi- 
ciffitudes of the feafons throughout the year in all la- 
titudes; &c. &c. 

To give this experiment the belt effe@t, the candle 
fhould be enclofed within a common dark lanthorn, 
‘and its light iflue through a hole or lens made for 
. that purpofe. 

- On the outer part of the fliding hour-circle, at the 
north pole, are ufually engraved the points of the 
‘eompals; fo that by bringing that circle centrally 
over any place on the globe, it will appear by in{pec- 
tion only upon what point of the compafs any other 
place bears from it, and that all over the globe. 

This method of the fliding hour-cirele is equally 


of the conftru@ion, they may be defcribed as follows: 
Inftead of a thin flexible flip of brafs, which gene- 
rally accompanies the globes, called the quadrant of 
altitude, Mr Smeaton fubftitutes an arch of a circle of 
the fame radius, breadth, and fubftance, as the brafs 
meridian, divided into degrees, &c. fimilar to the di- 
vifions of that circle, and which, on account of its 
ftrength, is not liable to be bent out of the plane of 
a vertical circle, as ufual with the common quadrant 
put to globes. That end of this circular arch at which 
the divifions begin, refts on the horizon, being filed off. 
fquare to fit and reft fteadily on it throughout its whole 
breadth; and the upper end of the arch is firmly at- 
tached, by means of an arm, to a vertical focket,; im 
fuch a manner that when the lower end of the arch: 
refts on the horizon, the lower end of this focket fhall 
reft on the upper edge of the brafs meridian, directiy 
over the zenith of the globe. This focket is fitted to- 
and ground with a fteel-fpindle of the fame length, fo 
that it will turn freely on it without fhaking; and the 
fteel-fpindle has an apparatus attached to its lower end, 
by which it can be faftened in a vertical pofitiom to 
the brafs meridian, with its centre direéily over the 


zenith point of the globe. The fpindle being fixett 
firmly in this pofition, and the focket which }s at- 
tached to the circular arch put ow to it, and fo ad- 


87 applicable to the celeftial globe. Mr G. Wright of 
Mir Wrigh * London has yet farther fimplitied the conftruction of 
OP the hour-cireles, and it is thereby rather lefs operofe 


improve- 

a than Mr Martin’s above mentioned. It confifts of the 
fo}l»wing particulars: There are engraved on the 
globes two hour-circles, one at each of the poles; which 
are divided into a double fet of 12 hours, as ufual in 
the commen brafs ones, except that the hours are 
figured round both to. the right and left (fee fig. 9. be 
The hour-hand or index (A) is placed in fuch a 
‘manner under the brafs meridian, as to be moveable at 
pleafure to any required part of the hour-circle, and 
yet remain there fixed during the revolution of the 

lobe on its axis and is entirely independent of the 
“poles of the globe. In this manner the motion of the 
globe round its axis, carrying the hour-circle, the 
fixed index fervés to point out the time; the fame as in 
the reverfe way by Mr Martin’s or other globes. 

There is a {mall advantage by having the hour-circle 


jufted that the lower, end of the arch jutt refts on 
and fits clofe to the horizon; it is evident that the 
altitude of any objeGt above the horizon will be fhown 
by the degree which it interfeGts on this arch, and its 
azimuth by that end of the arch which re{ts on the ho- 
rizon. 

Befides this improvement, Mr Smeaton direéts to: 
place the index which is ufually fixed on one end of 
the axis to point out the hour, in fuch a manner that 
its upper furface may move in the plane of the hour- 
circle rather than above it, as it ufually does. He 
files off the end of this index to a circular archy 
of the fame radius with the inner edge of the hour- 
circle, to which it is to fit very exactly ; and a fine 
line is drawn on its upper furface to determine the 
time by, inftead of the tapering point which is gene- 

rally 
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the time when the twilight begins and ends, and what Principh 
and © 
Pradtic 


rally ufed. By thefe means half minutes may be dif- 
tinguifhed, if the hour circle be four inches in dia- 
meter. Mr Smeaton alfo defcribes a contrivance for 
preventing the meridian from fhifting after being rec- 
tified for the latitude of the place, and while the ope- 
rator is engaged in adjufting other parts of the ap- 
paratus. But as the purpofe which this is intended 
to anfwer appears to be much better performed by 
the turned groove on the meridian in Mr Martin’s 
contrivance defcribed above, we fhall omit the particu- 
lar defcription; and for farther explanations and fi- 
gures of Mr Smeaton’s imprevements, refer the reader 
to the Phil. Tranf. Vol. LX XIX, Part i. 

For another improvement made to the celeftial globe, 
by Mr Fergufon, fee Astronomy, n° 493, and fig. 187 
of plate LXXXI. 

Moft of the above problems may alfo be performed 
by means of accurate maps; but this requires a great 
deal of calculation, which is often very troublefome. 
The Analemma, or Orthographic Projection, delineated 
on Plate CCXII. will folve many of the mot curious; 
and with the afliftance of the maps will be almoft equi- 
valent to a terreflrial globe. The parallel lines drawn 
on this figure reprefent the degrees of the fun’s decli- 
nation from the equator, whether north or fouth, a- 
mounting to 234 nearly. On thefe lines are marked 
the months and days which correfpond to fuch and 
fuch declinations. The fize of the figure does not ad- 
mit of having every day of the year inferted; but by 
making allowance for the intermediate days, in pro- 
portion to the reft, the declination may be gueffed at 
with tolerable exactnefs. The elliptical lines are de- 
figned to fhow the hours of fun-rifing or fun-fetting be- 
fore er after fix o’clock. As 60 minutes make an 
hour of time, a fourth part of the {pace between each 
of the hour-lines will reprefent 15 minutes ; which the 
eye can readily guefs at, and which is as great exaét- 
ne{s as can be expected from any mechanical invention, 
or as is neceflary to anfwer any common purpofe. [he 
circles drawn round the centre at the diftance of 112 
each, fhow the point of the compafs on which the fun 
rifes and fets, and on what point the twilight begins 
and ends. 

In order to make ufe of this analemma, it is only 
neceflary to confider, that, when the latitude of the 
place and the fun’s declination are both north or both 
fouth, the fun rifes before fix o’clock, between the eaft 
and the elevated pole; that is, towards the north, if 
the latitude and declination are north ; or towards the 
fouth, if the latitude and declination are fouth. Let us 
now fuppofe it is required to find the time of the fun’s 
rifing and fetting, the length of the days and nights, 


point of the horizon the fun rifes and fets on, for the Li- 
zard point in England, Franckfortin Germany, or Abbe- 
ville in France, on the 30th of April. The latitude 
of thefe places by the maps will be found nearly 50° 
north. Place the moveable index fo that its point may 
touch 50° on the quadrant of north latitude in the fi- 
gure ; then obferve where its edge cuts the parallel line 
on which April 30th is wrote. From this reckon the 
hour-lines towards the centre, and you will find that 
the parallel-line is cut by the index nearly at the di- 
ftance of one hour and 15 minutes. So the fun rifes 
at one hour 15 minutes before fix, or 45 minutes af- 
ter four in the morning, and fets 15 minutes after 
feven in the evening. ‘The length of the day is 14. 
hours 30 minutes. Obferve how far the interfe@ion 
of the edge of the index with the parallel of April 30th 
is diftant from any of the concentric circles; which 
you will fiad to bea little beyond that marked two 
points of the compafs; and this fhows, that on the goth 
of April the fun rifes two points and fomewhat more 
from the eaft towards the north, or a little to the 
northward of E.N. E. and fets a little to the north- 
ward of W.N. W. To find the beginning and end- 
ing of twilight, take from the graduated arch of the 
circle 173 degrees with a pair of compafles; move one 
foot of the compaffes extended to this diftance along 
the parallel for the 3oth of April, till the other juft 
touches the edge of the index, which muft ftill point 
at 50. The place where the other foot refts on the 
parallel of April zoth, then denotes the number of 
hours before fix at which the twilight begins. This is 
fomewhat more than three hours and an half; which 
fhows, that the twilight then begins foon after two 
in the morning, and likewife that it begins to appear 
near five points from the eaft towards the north. ‘The 
ufes of this analemma may be varied in a great number 
of ways; but the example juft now given will be fuf- 
ficient for the ingenious reader.— he fmall circles on 
the fame plate, marked land, Promontory, &c. are add- 
ed in order to render the maps more intelligible, by 
fhowing how the different fubje@ts are commonly de- 
lineated on them, 


Havine thus explained the ufe of the globes, and 
general principles of geography, we muit refer to the 
Maps for the fituation of each particular country, with 
regard to longitude, latitude, &c. and to the names 
of the countries as they occur in the order of the al- 
phabet, for the moft remakable particulars concerning 
them. 


ee 


GEOMANCY, Geomanria, a kind of divination, 
performed by means of a number of little points, or 
dots, made on paper at random: and confidering the 
various lines and figures, which thofe points prefent ; 
and thence forming a pretended judgment of futurity, 
and deciding any queftion propofed. 

The word is formed of the Greek 7», terra, * earth;”? 


and «aviax, $ divination ;’’ it being the ancient cuf- 


tom to caft little pebbles on the ground, and thence 
to form their conjeétures; inftead of the points after- 
wards made ufe of. 

Polydore Virgil defines geomancy a kind of divina- 
tion performed by means of clefts or chinks made in 
the ground ; and takes the Perfian Magi to have been 
the inventors thereof. 


GEOMETRY 


Ea EES 8 As 
Ricinaiy fignified no more than the art of 
meaturing the earth, or any diftances or dimen- 
fions within it: but at prefent it denotes the fcience 
of magnitude in general ; comprehending the doc- 
trine and relations of whatever 1s fufceptibe of aug- 
mentation or diminution, confidered in that light. 

Hence to geometry may be referred the confidera- 
tion not only of lines, furfaces, and folids ; but alfo of 
time, velocity, number, weight, &c. 

This {cience had its rife among the Egyptians, who 
were in a manner compelled to invent it, to remedy 
confufion which generally happened in their lands, 
from the inundations of the river Nile, which carried 
away all boundaries, and effaced all the limits of their 
peffeffions. Thus this invention, which at fir® con- 
filted only in meafuring the lands, that every perfon 
might have what belonged to him, was called. geo- 
metry, or the art of meafuring land; and it 1s pro- 
bable that the draughts and fchemes, which they were 
annually compelled to make, helped them to difeover 
many excellent properties of thefe figures ; which fpe- 
culations continued to be gradually improved, and are 
fo to this day. 


e 


Parr 1. 


Art. 1. Point is that which is not made up of 
parts, or which is of itfelf indivifible. 
z. A line isa length without breadth, as B 
3. The extremities of a line are points; as the ex- 
tremities of the line AB, are the points A and B, 
fi : 


ahs 
ee If the line AB be the neareft diftance between 
its extremes A and B, then it is called a /raight line, as 
AB; but if it be not the neareft diftance, then it is 
called a curve line, as ab, fig. 1. 

5. A furface is that which is confidered as having 
only length and breadth, but no thicknefs, as fig. 2; 

6. The terms or boundaries of a furface are lines. 

7. A plain furface is that which lies equally between 
its extremes. 

8. The inclination between two lines meeting one 
another (provided they do not make one continued 
line), or the opening between them, is called an angle; 
thus the inclination of the line AB to the line CB(fig.3. ) 
meeting one another at B, or the opening between the 
two lines AB and CB, is called an angle, 

g. When the lines forming the angle are right lines, 
then it is ealled a right-lined angle, as fig. 4.3 if one of 
them be right and the other curved, it is called a mixed 
angle, as fig. 5; if both of them be curved, it is called 
a curve-lined angle, as fig. 6. 

10. If aright line AB fall upon another DC, (fig 7.) 
fo as to incline neither to one fide nor to the other, 
but make the angles ABD, ABC, on each fide equal 
to one another; then the line AB is faid to be perpen- 
dicular to the line DC, and the two angles are called 
right-angles. Gy, 
iz, An obtufe angle is that which is greater than a 


oe ae 


From Egypt geometry paffed into Greece ; where ° 


it continued to receive new improvements in the hands 
of Thales, Pythagoras, Archimedes, Euclid, &c. The 
Elements of Geometry, written by this laft in 1¢ 
books, are a moft convincing proof to what perfec- 
tion this fcience was carried among the: ancients. 
However, it muft be acknowledged, that it fell fhort 
of modern geometry; the bounds of which, what 
by the invention of fluxions, and the difcovery of the 
almoft infinite orders of curves, are greatly enlar- 
ed. 

‘ We may diftinguifh the progrefs of geometry into 
three ages; the firft of which was in its meridian glory 
at the time when Euclid’s Elements appeared; the fe- 
cond, beginning with Archimedes, reaches to the time 
of Des Cartes, who, by applying algebra to the ele- 
ments of geometry, gave a new turn to this fcience, 
which has been carried to its utmolt perfection by Sir 
Ifaac Newton and Mr Leibnitz. 

In treating this ufeful fubject, we hall divide it into- 
two parts; the firft containing the general principles ; 


and the fecond, the application of thefe principles to- 


the menfuration of furfaces, folids, &c. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES or GEOMETRY. 


right one, as fig. 8.; and an acute angle, that which 


is lefs than a right one, as fig. g. 


12. If aright line DC be faltened at one of its ends: 
C, and the other end D be carried quite round, then. 


the {pace comprehended is called a circle ; the curve- 
line defcribed by the point D, is called the periphery or 


circumference of the circle ; the fixed point C is called. 


the centre of it; fig. ro. 

13. The defcribing line CD is called the radius, 
viz. any line drawn from the centre to the circumfe- 
rence ; whence all radii of the fame or equal circles 
are equal. 

14. Any line drawn through the centre, and termi- 
nated both ways by the circumference, is called a diame- 


ter, as BD is a diameter of the circle BADE. And 


the diameter divides the circle and circumference into- 


two equal parts, and is double the radius. 


15. The circumference of every circle is fuppofed to- 


be divided into 360 equal parts, called degrees ; and: 
each degree is divided into 60. equal parts, called mi- 
nutes; and each minute into 60 equal parts, called /e- 
conds ; and thefe into fhirds, fourths, &c. thefe parts: 
being greater or lefs according as the radius.is, 

16. Any part of the circumference is called an 
arch, or arc; and is called an arc of as many de- 
grees as it contains parts of the 360, into which the 


circumference was divided: thus if AD be the * OF 


the circumference, then the arc AD is an are of 45 de- 
grees. 

i7. A line drawn from one end of an are to the 
other, is called a chord, and is the meafure of the arc :. 
thus the right. line AB is the chord of the arc ADB,. 
fig. 11. 
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18. Any part of a circle cut off by a circle, is called 


Principles. 4 /eoment ; thus the {pace comprehended between. the 
‘ ’ chord AB and circumference ADB (which is cut off 


by the chord AB) is called a fegment. Whence it is 
lain, 

; if, That all chords divide the circle into two feg- 

ments. 

2dly, The lefs the chord is, the more unequal are 
the fegments, and ¢ contra, 

3dly, When the chord is greateft, viz. when it is a 
diameter, then the fegments are equal, viz. each a fe- 
micircle. ! 

"49..Any part of a circle (lefs than a femicircle) 
contained between two radii and an arc, is called a 
fedor ; thus the fpace contained between the two ra- 
dii, AC, BC, and the are AB, is called the feGor, 
fig. 12. 

20. The right fine of any arc, is a line drawn per- 
pendicular from one end of the arc, to a diameter drawn 
through the other end of the fame arc; thus (fig. 13.) 
AD is the right fine of the are AB, it being a line 
drawn from A, the one end of the arc AB, perpendi- 
cular to CB, a diameter pafling through B, the other 
end of the arc AB. 

Now the fines ftlanding on the fame diameter, flillin- 
creafe till they come to the centre, and then becoming 
the radius, it is plain that the radius EC is the greatelt 
poffible fine, and for that reafon it is called the qwhole 
ine. 

Since the whole fine EC muft be perpendicular to the 
diameter FB (by def. 20.), therefore producing the 
diameter EG, the two diameters FB, EG, mutt crofs 
one another at right angles, and fo the circumference 
of the circle muft be divided by them into four parts, 
EB, BG, GF, and FE, and thefe four parts are equal 
to one another (by def. 10.) and fo EB a quadrant, or 
fourth part of the circumference ; therefore the radius 
EC is always the fine of the quadrant, or fourth part 
of the circle EB. 

Sines are faid to be of fo many degrees, as the are 
contains parts of the 360, into which the circumfe- 
rence is fuppofed to be divided; fo the radius being 
the fine of a quadrant, or fourth part of the circum- 
ference, which contains go degrees (the fourth part of 
360), therefore the radius mult be the fine of go de- 

rees. 

" 21. The part of the radius comprehended between 
the extremity of the right fine. and the lower end of 
the arc, viz. DB, is called the verfed fine of the arc 
Apes : 
22. If to any point in the circumference, viz. B, 
there be drawn a diameter FCB, and from the point 
B, perpendicular to that diameter, there be drawn the 
line BH; that line is called a tangent to the circle in 
the point B; which tangent can touch the circle only 
in one point B, elfe if it touched it in more, it would 
go within it, and fo not be a tangent but a chord, (by 
art 17. 

4 Ihe tangent of any arc AB, is a right line 
drawn perpendicular to a diameter through the one 
end, of the arc B, and terminated by a line CAH, 
drawn from the centre through the other end A; thus 
BH is the tangent of the are AB. 

24. And the line which terminates the tangent, viz. 
CH, is called the fecant of the arc AB. 
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25. What an arc wants of a quadrant is called the Genem 
complement of that arc; thus AE, being what the are !rincip 


AB wants of the quadrant EB, is called the comple- 


‘ment of the arc AB. 


26. ‘Amd what an are wants of a femicircle is called 
the fiupplement of that arc; thus fince AF is what the 
arc A B.wants of the femicircle BAF, it is the {upple- 
ment of the arc AB. 

27. The fine, tangent, &c. of the complement of 
any arc, is called the co-/ine, co-tangent, &c. of that 
arc; thus the fine, tangent, &c. of the arc AE, is 
called the co-fine, co-tangent, &c. of the arc AB. 

28. The fine of the fupplement of an arc isthe fame 
with the fine of the are itfelf; for drawing them ac- 
oiled to the definitions, there refults the felf-fame 
ine, 

29. A right-lined angle is meafured by an arc of a 
circle defcribed upon the angular point as a centre, 
comprencnded between the two legs that form the 
angle ; thus (fig. 14.) the angle ABD is meafured by 
the are AD of the circle CADE that is defetibed up- 
on the point B as a centre; and the angle is faid to be 
of as many degrees as the arc is; fo if the arc AD be 
45 degrees, then the angle ABD is faid tobe an angle 
of 45 degrees. 

Hence the angles are greater or lefs, according as 
the arc defcribed about the angular point, and termi- 
nated by the two legs, contain a greater or a lefs num- 
ber of degrees. i 

30. When one line falls perpendicularly on another, 
as AB on CD, fig. 15. then the angles are right (by 
the roth def.) ; and defcribing a circle on the centre 
B, fince the angles ABC ABD are equal, their mea- 
fures muft be fo too. 7. e, the arcs AC AD mutt be e- 
qual; but the whole CAD is a femicircle, fince CD, 
a line paffing through the centre B, is a diameter ; 
therefore each of the parts AC AD is a quadrant, i.e. 
go degrees; fo the meafure of a right angle is always 
go degrees. 

31. If one line AB fall any way upon another, CD, 
then the fum of the two angles ABC ABD is always 
equal to the fum of two right angles; fig. 16. For 
on the point B, defcribing the circle CAD, it is plain, 
that CAD is a femicircle (by the 14th); but CADis 
equal to CA and AD the meafure of the two angles ; 
therefore the fum of the two angles is equal to a femi- 
circle, that is, to two right angles, (by the laft). 

Cor. t. From whence it is plain, that all the angles 
which can be made from a point in any line, towards 
one fide of the line, are equal to two right angles. 

2. And that all the angles which can be made about 
a point, are equal to four right ones. 

32. If one line AC crofs another BD in the point 
E, then the oppofite angles are equal, viz. BEA to 
CED, and BEC equal to AED; fig. 17. For upon 
the point E, as a centre, defcribing the circle ABCD, 
it is plain ABC isa femicircle, as allo BCD (by the. 
14th); therefore the arc ABC is equal to the arc 
BCE; and from both taking the common are BC, 
there will remain AB equal to CD, i.e the angle 
BEA equal to the angle CED (by art. 29.) After the 
{ame manner we may prove, that the angle BEC is e- 
qual to the angle AED. 

. Lines which are equally diftant from one another, 
are called parallel lines ; as AB, CD, fig. 18. 
34. Lf 
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34. If a line GH crofs two parallels AB, CD, (fig. 
external oppofite angles are equal, viz. 
GEB equal to CFH, and AEG equal to HFD. For 
fince AB and CD are parallel to one another, they 
may be confidered as one broad line, and GH crofs- 
ing it; then the vertical or oppofite angles GEB 
CFH are equal (by art. 32.), as alfo AEG and HFD 
by the fame. 

35. If a line GH crofs two parallels AB, CD, then 
the alternate angles, viz. AEF and EFD, of ‘CFE 
and FEB, are equal; that is, the angle AEF is equal 
to the angle EFD, and the angle CFE is equal to 
the angle FEB, for GEB is equal to AEF (by art. 
32.), and CFH is equal to EFD (by the fame) ; but 
GEB is equal to CFH (by the latt) ; therefore AEF 
isequalto EFD. The fame way we may prove FEB 
equal to EFC. 

36. If a line GH crofs two parallel lines AB, CD, 
then the external angle GEB is equal to the internal 
oppofite one, EFD, or GEA equalto CFE. For the 
angle AEF is equal to the angle EFD (by the laft); 
but AEF is equal to GEB (by art. 32.)s therefore 
GEB is equalto EFD. The fame way we may prove 
AEG equal to CFE. 

37. If a line GH crofs two parallel lines AB, CD, 
then the fum of the two internal angles, viz. BEF and 
DFE, or AEF and CFE, are equal to two right an- 
gles; for fince the angle GEB is equal to the angle 
EFD (by art. 36.), to both add the angle FEB, then 
GEB and BEF are equal to BEF and DFE; but 
CEB and BEF are equal to two right angles (by 
art. 31.), therefore BEF and DFE are alfo equal to 
two right angles.. The. fame way we may prove that 
AEF and CFE are equal to two right angles. 

38. A figure is any part of {pace bounded by lines 
ora line. If the bounding lines be ftraight, it is called a 
redilineal figure, as fig. 20. if they be curved, it is call- 
ed a curvilineal figure, as fig. 21. and fig. 22.; if they 
be partly curve lines and partly ftraight, it is called a 
mixt figure, as fig. 23. 

39. The moft fimple reétilinear figure is that which 
is bounded by three right lines, and is called a triangle, 
as fig. 24. 

40. Triangles are divided into different kinds, both 


‘ with refpe& to their fides and angles: with refpe& 


to their fides, they are commonly divided into three 
kinds, VIZ. : 

41. A triangle having all its three fides equal to one 
another, is called an equilateral triangle, as fig. 25. 

42. A triangle having two of its fides equal to one 
another, and the third fide not equal te either of them, 
is called an J/o/celes triangle, as fig. 26. 

43. A triangle having none of its fides equal to one 
another, is called a /calene triungle, as fig. 27. 

44. Triangles, with refpect to their angles, are di- 


vided into three different kinds, vz. 


45. A triangle having one of its angles right, is call- 
ed a right-angled triangle, as fig. 28. 

46. A triangle having one of its angles obtufe, or 
greater than a right angle, is called an obtu/e-angled 
triangle, as fig. 29. 

47. Laftly, a triangle having all its angles acute, is 
called-an acute-angled-triangle, as fig. 30. 

48. In all right-angled triangles, the 


fides compre-~ 
Vou. VIL. Part IL 


hending the right angle are called the /egs, and the fide 
oppofite to the right angle is called the Aypothenu/e. 
Thus in the right-angled triangle ABC, fig. 31. (the 
right angle being at B), the two fides AB and BC, 
which comprehended the right angle ABC, are the 
legs of the triangle ; and the fide AC, which is oppo- 
fite to the right angle ABC, is the hypothenufe of the 
right-angled triangle ABC. 

49. Both obtufe and acute angled triangles are in 
general called oblique-angled triangles ; in all which any 
fide is called the da/e, and the other two the fides. 

50. The perpendicular height of any triangle is a 
line drawn from the vertex to the bafe perpendicular- 
ly ; thus if the triangle ABC (fig. 32.) be propofed, 
atid BC be made its bafe, then A will be the vertex, 
viz. the angle oppofite to the bafe; and if from A you 
draw the line AD perpendicular to BC, then the line 
AD is the height of the triangle ABC ftanding on 
BC as its bafe. 

Hence all triangles ftanding between the fame paral- 
lels have the fame height, fince all the perpendiculars 
are equal by the nature of parallele. 

51. A figure bounded by four fides is called a gua- 
drilateral or quadrangular figure, as ABDC, fig. 33. 

52. Quadrilateral figures, whofe oppofite fides are pa- 
rallel, are called parallelograms. ‘Thus in the quadrila- 
teral figure ABDC, if the fide AC*be parallel to the 
fide BD which is oppofite to it, and AB be parallel 
to CD, then the figure ABDC is called a parallelo- 
grams 

53. A parallelogram having all its fides equal and 
angles right, is called a /guare, as fig. 34. 

54. That which hath only the oppofite fides equal 


_and its angles right, is called a reétangle, as fig. 35. 


55. That which hath equal fides, but oblique angles, 
is called a rhombus, as fig. 36. and is juft an inclined 
f{quare. 

56. That which hath only the oppofite fides equal 
and the angles oblique, is called a rhomboides, as fig. 37. 
and may be conceived as an inclined retangle. 

7. When none of the fides are parallel to another, 
then the quadrilateral figure is called a‘ trapezium, 

58. Every other right-lined figure, that has more 
fides than four, is in general called a polygon. And fi- 
gures are called by particular names according to the 
number of their fides, viz. one of five fides is called a 
pentagon, 6f fix a hexagon, of feven a heptagon, and fo 
on. When the fides forming the polygon are equal to 
one another, the figure is called a regular figure or 
polygon. 

59. In any triangle ABC (fig. 38.) one of its legs, as 
BC, being produced towards D, the external angle ACD 
is equal to both~the internal oppofite ones taken toge- 
ther, viz. to ABC and BAC. In order to prove this, 
through C, draw CE parallel to AB; then fince CE 
is parallel to AB, and the lines AC and BD crofs 
them, the angle ECD is equal to ABC (by art. 36.) 
and the angle ACE equal toCAB (by art 35.); there- 
fore the angles ECD and ECA are equal to the angles 
ABC and CAB; but the angles ECD. and ECA are 
together equal to the angle ACD; therefore the angle 
ACD is equal to both the angles ABC and CAB ta- 
ken together. 

Cor. Hence it may be proved, that if two lines AB 
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General. and CD (fig. 39.) be croffed by a third line EF, and 
Principles. she alternate angles AEF and EFD be equal, the lines 


Pa 
BC will exa@ly agree. with the line EF, and the tri- Gea 
angle ABC will in allirefpeéts be exactly equal to the Prineg 


AB and CD will be parallel; for if they are not pa- 
rallel, they muft meet one another on one fide of the 
line EF (fuppofe at G), and fo form the triangle EFG, 
one of whofe fides GE being produced at A, the ex- 


~ terior angle AEF muft (by this article) be equal to the 


fum of the two angles EFG and EGF’; but, by fup- 
pofition, it is equal to the angles EFG alone; there- 
fore the angle AEF muft be equal to the fum of the 
two angles EFG and EGF, and at the fame time e- 
qual to the angle EFG alone, which is abfurd; fo the 
lines AB and CD cannot meet, and therefore mutt be 
parailel. 

60. In any ‘triangle ABC, all the three angles taken 
together are equal to two right angles. To prove this, 
you muft produce BC, one of its legs, to any diftance, 
fuppofe to 1); then by the laft propofition, the ex- 
ternal angle, ACD, is equal to the fum of the two in- 
ternal oppofite ones CAB and ABC; to both add the 
angle ACB, then the fum of the angles ACD and ACB 
will be equal to the fum of the angles CAB and CBA 
and ACB. But the fum of the angles ACD and 
ACB is equal to two sight ‘ones (by art. 32.), there- 
fore the fum of the three angles CAB and CBA and 
ACB, is equal to two right angles; that is, the fum 
of the three angles of any triangle ACB is equal to 
two right angles. 

Cor. 1. Hence in any triangle given, if one of its 
angles be known, the fum of the other two is alfo 
known : for fince (by the laft) the fum of all the three 
is equal to two right angles, or a femicircle, it is 
plain, that taking any one of them from a femicircle or 
i80 degrees, the remainder. will be the fum of the o- 
ther two. Thus (in the former triangle ABC) if the 
angle ABC be 4o degrees, by taking 40 from 180 we 
have 140 degrees; which is the fum of the two angles 
BAC, ACB :*the converfe of this is alfo plain, viz. 
the fum of any two angles of a triangle being given, 
the other angle is alfo known by taking that fum from 
180 degrees. 

2. In any right-angled triangle, the two acute angles 
mutt jul make up a right one between them; confe- 
quently, any one of the oblique angles being given, we 
may find the other by fubtraéting the given one from 
go degrees, which is the fum of both. 

61. If in any two triangles, ABC (fig. 40.) DEF 
(fig. 41.) two legs of the one, viz. AB and AC, be e- 
qual to two legs of the other, viz. to DE and DF, 
each to each refpedtively, i.e. AB to DE and AC to 
DF; and if the angles included between the equal 
legs be equal, viz. the angle BAC equal to the angle 
EDF; then the remaining leg of the one thall be 
equal to the remaining leg of the other, viz. BC to 
EF; and the angles oppolite to equal legs hall be e- 
qual, viz. ABC equal to DEF (being oppofite to the 


equal legs AC and DF), alfo ACB equal to DFE- 


{which are oppofite to the equal legs AB and DE). 
For if the triangle ABC be fuppofed to be lifted up 
and put upon the triangle DEF, and the point A on 
the point D; it is plain, fince BA and DE are of equal 
length, the. point E will fall upon the point B; and 
fince the angles BAC EDF are equal, the line AC will 
fall upon the line DF; and they being of equal length, 
the point C will fall upon the point F; and fo the line 


triangle DEF; and the, angle ABC will be equal to 
the angle DEF, alfo the. angle ACB will be equal to 
the angle DFE. . 

Cor. 1. After the fame manner it may.be proved, 
that if in any two triangles ABC, DEF (fee the pre- 
ceding figure), two angles ABC and ACB of the One, 
be equal to two angles DEF and DFE of the other, 
each to each refpectively, viz. the angle ABC to the 
angle DEF, and the angle ACB equal to the angle 
DFE, and the fides included between thefe angles be 
alfo equal, viz. BC equal to EF, then the remaining 
angles, and the fides oppofite to the equal angles, will 
alfo be equal each to each refpectively; viz. the angle. 
BAC equal to the angle EDF, the fide AB equal ta. 
DE, and AC equal to DF: for if the triangle ABC be 
fuppofed to be lifted up and laid upon the triangle: 
DEF, the point B being put upon the point E, and 
the line BC upon the line EF, fince BC and EF are 
of equal lengths, the point C will fall upon the point 
F, and fince the angle ACB is equal to the angle DFE, . 
the line CA will fall upon the line FD, and by the 
fame way ‘of reafoning the line BA will fall upon the 
line ED; and therefore the point of interfection of 
the two lines BA and CA, wiz. A, will fall upon the 
point of interfection of the two lines ED and FD, viz... 
D, and confequently BA will be equal to ED, and AC 
equal to DF, and the angle BAC equal to the angle - 
EDF. 

Cor. 2. It follows likewife from this article, that if 
any triangle ABC (fig. 42.) has two of its fides AB. 
and AC equal to one another, the angles oppofite to 
thefe fides will alfo be equal, viz. the angles ABC. 
equal to the angle ACB. For fuppofe the line AD. 
bifecting the angle BAC, or dividing it into. two equal 
angles BAD and CAD, and meeting BC in D, then the 
line AD will divide the whole triangle BAC into two 
triangles ABD and DAC; in which BA and AD two 
fides of the one, are equal to CA and. AD two fides of 
the other, each to each refpectively, and the included - 
angles BAD and DAC are by fuppofition equal; there- 
fore (by this article) the angle ABC mutt be equal to, 
the angle ACB. 

62. day angle, as. BAD (fig. 43.) at the circumfe~ 
rence. of a circle BADE, is but half the angl BCD at: 
the centre ftanding on the fame arch BED. To de-. 
monitrate this, draw through A and the centre C the 
right line ACE, then the angle ECD is equal to boths 
the angles DAC and ADC (by art. 59.) ; but fince. 
AC and CD are equal (being two radii of the fame. 
circle), the angles fubtended by them mutt be equal. 
alfo (by art. 62. cor. 2.), i.e. the angle CAD equal to . 
the angle CDA; therefore the fum of them is doubles 
any one of them, i. e. DAC and ADC is double of - 
CAD, and therefore ECD is alfo double of DAC: the 
fame way it may be proved, that ECB is double of - 
CAB; and therefore the angle BCD is double of the: 
angle BAD, or‘BAD the half of BCD, which was to 
be proved. 

Cor. 1. Hence an angle at the circumference is mea-- 
fured by half the are it fubtends; for the angle at the 
centre ({tanding on the fame arc) is meafured by the. 
whole are (by art. 29.) ; but fince the angle at the 
centre is double that at the circumference, it is plain the 
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angle at the circumference muft be meafured by only 
half the arc it ftands upon. 

Cor. 2. Hence all angles, ACB, ADB, AEB, &c. 
(fig. 44.) at the circumference of a circle, ftanding on 
the fame chord AB, are equal to one another; for by 
the laft corollary they are all meafured by the fame arc, 
viz. half the AB which each of them fubtends. 

Cor. 3. Hence an angle in a fegment greater than 
a femicircle is lefs than a right angle: thus, if ADB 
be a fegment greater than a femicircle (fee the latt 


figure), then the arc AB, on which it ftands, mutt be 


lefs than a femicircle, and the half of it lefs than a 
quadrant or a right angle; but the angle ADBin the feg- 
ment is meafured by the half of AB, therefore it is lefs 
than a right angle. 

Cor. 4. An angle in a femicircle is a right angle. 
For fince ABD (fig. 46.) is a femicircle, the are AED 


‘mutt alfo be a femicircle: but the angle ABD is mea- 


fured by half the arc AED, that is, by half a femi- 
circle or quadrant; therefore the angle ABD is a right 
one. 

Cor. 5. ence an angle in a fegment lefs than a 
femicircle, as ABD (fig. 45.), is greater than a right 
angle: for fince the arc ABD is lefs than a femicircle, 
the‘are AED mutt be greater than a femicircle, and fo 
it is half greater than a quadrant, i. e. than the mea- 
{ure of a right angle; therefore the angle ABD, which 


‘is meafured by half the arc AED, is greater than a 


right angle. 

63. Lf from the centre C of the circle ABE (fig. 47.) 
there be let fall the perpendicular CD on the chord AB, 
then that perpendicular will bife& the chord AB in the 
point D. To demonftrate this, draw from the centre 
to the extremities of the chord the twolines CA, CB; 
then, fince the lines CA and CB are equal, the angles 
‘CAB, CBA, which they fubtend, muft be equal alfo(by 
art. 62. cor. 2.), but the perpendicular CD divides the 
triangle ACB into two right-angled triangles ACD and 
CDB, in which the fum of the angles ACD and CAD 
in the one is equal to the fum of the angles DCB and 


CDB in the other, each being equal to a right angle. 


(by cor. 2. of art. 61.) but CAD is equal to CBD, 
therefore ACD is equal to BCD. So in the two tri- 
angles ACD and BCD, the two legs AC and CD in 
the one, are equal to the two legs BC and CD in the 


. other, each to each refpectively, and the included 


angles ACD and BCD are equal; therefore the re- 
maining legs AD and BD are equal (by art. 61.), and 
confequently AB bifeCted in D. 

64. If from the-centre C of a circle ABE, there be 
drawn a perpendicular CD on the chord AB, and pro- 
duced’till it meet the circle in F, then the line CF bi- 
feéts the arch AB in the point F ; for (fee the fore- 
going figure) joining the points A and F, F and B by 
the ftraight lines Al’, FB, then in the triangles ADF, 
BDF, AD is equal to DB (by art. 63.), and DF com- 
mon to both; therefore AD and DF, two legs of the 
triangle ADF, are equal to BD and DF, two legs of 
the triangle BDF, and the included angles ADF BDF 
are equal, being both right; therefore (by art. 61.) 
the remaining legs AF and FB are equal; but in 
the fame circle equal lines are chords of equal arches, 
therefore the arches AF and FB are equal. So the 
whole arch AFB is bifected inthe point .F by the line 
CH. , 
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Gor. 1. From art. 63. it follows, that any line bi- Bon 
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fecting a chord at right angles is a diameter; for fince P'inciP 


(by art. 63.) a line drawn from the centre perpendi- 
cular to a chord, bifeéts that chord at right angles ; 
therefore, converfely, a line bife&ting a chord at right 


angles, muft pafs through the centre, and confequently 


be a diameter. 

Cor.2. From the two laft articles it follows, that 
the fine of any are is the half of the chord of twice 
the arc; for (fee the foregoing {cheme) AD is the fine 
of the arc AF, by the definition of a fine, and AF is 
half the are AFB, and AD half the chord AB (by 
art. 63.) 5 therefore the corollary is plain. 

65. In any triangle, the half of each fide is the 
fine of the oppofite angle; for if a circle be fuppofed 
to be drawn through the three angular points A, B, 
and D of the triangle ABD, fig. 48. then the angle 
DAB is meafured by half the arch BKD (by cor. 1. of 
art. 62.), but the half of BD, viz. BE, is the fine of 
half the arch BKD, wiz. the fine of BK. (by cor. 2. of 
the laft), which is the meafure of the angle BAD; 
therefore the half of BD isthe fine of the angle BAD: 
the fame way, it may be proved, that the half of AD 
is the fine of the angle ABD, andthe half of AB is 
the fine of the angle ADB. 

66. The fine, tangent, &c. of any arch is called al- 
fo the fine, tangent, &c. of the angle whofe meafure 
the arc is: thus, becaufe the are GD (fig. 49.) is the 
meafure of the angle GCD; and fince GH is the fine, 
DE the tangent; HD the verfed fine, CE the fecant, 
alfo GK the co-fine, BF the co-tangent, and CF the 
co-fecant, &c. of the arch GD; then GH is called the 
Jone, DE the tangent, &c. of the angle GCD, whofe 
meafure is the arch GD. 

67. Lf two equal and parallel lines, AB and CD 
(fig. 50.) be joined by two others, AC and BD; then 
thefe Jhall alfo be equal and parallel. ~'To demonttrate 
this, join the two oppofite angles A and D with the 
line ADD; then it is plain this line AD divides the qua- 
drilateral, ACDB, into two triangles, wz.A BD, ACD, 
in which ABa leg of the one, is equal to DC a leg of 
the other, by fuppofition, and AD is common to both 
triangles ; and fince AB is parallel to CD, the angle 
BAD will be equal to-the aagle ADC (by art. 36.); 
therefore in the two triangles BA and AD, and the 
angle BAD, is equal to CD and DA, and the angle 
ADC ; that is, two iegs and the included angle in the 
one is equal to two legs and the included angle in the 
other; therefore (by art. 61.) BD is equal to AC, 
and fince the angle DAC is equal to the angle ADB, 
therefore the lines BD AC are parallel (by cor. 
art. 59.) 

Cor. 1. Hence it is plain, that the quadrilateral 
ABDC is-a parallelogram, fince the oppolite fides are 
parallel. 

Cor.2. In any parallelogram the line joining the 
oppofite angles (called the diagonal) as AD, divides 
the figure into two equal parts, fince it has been pro- 
ved that the triangles ABD ACD are equal to one a- 
nother. 

Cor. 3. It follows alfo, that a triangle ACD on the 
fame bafe CD, and between the fame parallels with 
‘a parallelogram ABDC, is the half of that parallelo- 

ram. 
‘ Cor, 4. Hence it is plain, that the oppolite fides of a: 
4P2 paral 
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. General parallelogram are equal; for it has been proved, that 
Principles. ABDC being a parallelogram, AB will be equal toCD, 


and AC equal to BD. 

68. All parallelograms on the fame or equal bafes, 
and between the fame parallels, are equal to one ano- 
ther; that is, if BD and GH (fig. 51.) be equal, and 
the lines BH and AF be parallel, then the parallelo- 
grams ABDC, BDFE, and EFHG, are equal to one 
another. For AC is equal to EF, each being equal to 
BD.(by cor. 4. of 67.) To both add CE, then AE will 
be equal to CF. So in the two triangles ABE CDF, 
AB a leg of the one, is equal to CD a leg in the other; 
and AE is equal to CF, and the angle BAE is equal 
to the angle DCF (by art. 36.) ; therefore the two 
triangles ABE CDF are equal (by art. 61.) ; and 
taking the triangle CK from both, the figure ABKC 
will be equal to the figure KD FE; to both which add 
the little triangle KBD, then the parallelogram ABDC 
will be equal to the parallelogram BDFE. The fame 


‘way it may be proved, that the parallelogram EFHG 


is equal to the parallelogram EF DB; fo the three pa- 
rallelograms ABDC, BDFE,and EFHG, will be equal 
to one another. 

Cor. Hence it is plain, that triangles on the fame 
bafe, and between the fame parallels, are equal ; 


» fince they are the half of the parallelograms on the 


fame bafe and between the fame parallels (by cor. 3. 
of laft art.) 

69. Jn any right-angled triangle, ABC, (fig. 52.) 
the fquare of the hypothenufe BC, viz. BCMH, is equal 
to the fum of thé [quares made on the two fides AB and 
AC, viz. 2 ABDE and ACGF. To demonttrate this, 
through the point A draw AKL perpendicular to the 
hypothenufe BC, join AH, AM, DC, and BG; then 
it is plain that DB is equal to BA (by art. 53.), alfo 
BH is equal to BC (by the fame); fo in the two 
triangles DBC ABH, the two legs DB and BC in the 
one are equal to the two legs AB and BH in the o- 
ther; and the included angles DBC and ABH are al- 
fo equal; (for DBA is equal to CBH, being both 
right; to each add ABC, then it is plain that DBC 
is equal to ABH) therefore the triangles DBC ABH 
are equal (by art. 61.), but the triangle DBC is half 
of the fquare ADBE (by cor. 3. of 67.), and the tri- 
angle ABH is half the parallelogram BKLH (by the 
fame), therefore half the fquare ABDE is equal to 
half the parallelogram BK LH. Confequently the fquare 
ABDE is equal to the parallelogram BKLH. The 
fame way it may be proved, that the {quare ACGF is 
equal to the parallelogram KCML. So the fum of the 
{quares ABDE and ACGF is equal to the fum of the 
parallelograms BKLH and KCML, but the fum. of 
thefe parallelograms is equal to the fquare BCMH; 
therefore the fum of the {quares on AB and AC is e- 
qual to the. fquare on BC. 

Cor. 1. Hence in a right-angled triangle, the hypo- 
thenufe and one of the legs being given, we may ea- 
fily find the other, by taking the fquare of the given 
leg from the fquare of the hypothenufe, and the fquare 


‘ root of the remainder will be the leg required. 


Cor. 2. Hence the legs ina right-angled triangle 
being given, we may find the hypothenufe, by taking 
the fum of the {quares of the given legs, and extrac- 
ting the fquare root of that fum. 


yo. If upon the line AB (fig. 53.) there be drawn. 


ER ae es B 

a femicircle ADB, whofe centre is C, and on the 
point C there be raifed a perpendicular to the line AB, 
viz. CD; then it is plain the are DB is a quadrant, or 
contains go degrees; fuppofe the arc DB to be divi: 
ded into 9 equal arcs, each of which will contain ro 
degrees, then on the point B raifing BE perpendicu- 
lar to the line AB, it will be a tangent to the circle in 
quadrant, viz. B 10, B20, B 30, B 40, &c. you draw 
the fine, tangent, €c. (as in the fcheme) we fhall 
have the fine, tangent, Sc. to every 10 degrees in 
the quadrant: and the fame way we may have the 
fine, tangent, &'c. to every fingle degree in the qua- 
drant, by dividing it into go equal parts beginning 
from B, and drawing the fine, tangent, &c. to all the 
arcs beginning at the fame point B. By this method 
they draw the lines of fines, tangents, c. of a certain 
circle on the fcale ; for after drawing them on the 
circle, they take the length of them, and fet them off 
in the lines drawn for that purpofe. The fame way, 
by fuppofing the radius of any number of equal parts, 
(f{uppofe 1000, or 10,000, &Fc.) it is plain the fine, 
tangent, &%c. of every arc mult confift of fome num- 
ber of thefe equal parts, and by computing them in 
parts of the radius, we have tables of fines, tangents, 
€¥e. to every arc in the quadrant, called natural fines, 
tangents, &c. and the logarithms of thefe give us tables 
of logarithmic fines, tangents, &c. See Locaritums. 
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71. Inany triangle, ABC, (fig. 1.) if one of its Plat 
fides, as AC, be bifected in E (and confequently AC CC2 


double of AE), and through E be drawn ED, parallel 
to BC, and meeting AB in D, then BC will be double 
of ED, and AB double of AD. Through D draw DF, 
parallel to AC, meeting BC in F: for fince, by con- 
ftruétion, DF is parallel to AC, and DE parallel to 
BC; therefore (by art. 36,) the angle BFD will 
be equal to the angle BCA,, and (by the fame ar- 
ticle) the angle BCA willbe equal to the angle DEA, 
confequently the angle BFD will be equal to the angle 
DEA; alfo (by art. 36.) the angle BDF will be e- 
qual to the angle DAE: and fince DF is parallel to 
EC, and DE parallel to FC, the quadrilateral DFCE 
will be a parallelogram; and therefore (by art. 59. 
cor. 4.) DF will be equal to EC, which, by contftruc- 
tion, is equal to AE; fo in the two triangles BDF 
DAE, the two angles BFD and BDF in the one, are 
equal to the two angles DEA and DAE in the other, 
each to each refpectively ; and the included fide DF 
is equal to the included fide AE; therefore (by art. 61. 
cor. 1.) AD will be equal to DB, and confequently AB 
double of AD; alfo (by the fame) DE will be equal 
to BF; but DE is alfo (by art. 67. cor. 4.) equal to 
FC; therefore BF and ED together, or BC, will be 
double of DE. : 

After the fame manner it may be proved, that if in 
the triangle AKG, (fig. 2.) AF be taken equal toa 
third part of AK, and through E. be drawn ED, pa- 
rallel to KG, and meeting AG in D; then ED will 
be equal to a third part of GK, and AD equal to a 
third part of AG. 

Likewife if in any triangle ABC, (fig. 3.) upon the 
fide AB, be taken AE, equal to one fourth, one-fifth, 
one-fixth, &¥c. of AB, and through E be drawn ED 
parallel to BC and meeting AC in D; then D will be 


one-fourth, one-fifth, one-fixth, &c. of BC, and AD- 


the like part of AC; and, in general, if in any tri- 
angle 
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Seneral angle ABC, there be afflumed a point E on one of its 
Binciples. fdes AB, and through that point be drawn a line ED, 
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fine ; DE the tangent, and CE the fecant of that are General 
BD. Then fince the triangles CDE CBG are fimilar Principles. 
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parallel to one of its fides BC, and meeting the other 
fide AC in D; then whatever part AE is of AB, the 
fame part will ED be of BC, and AD of AC. 

Cor. Hence it follows, that if in any triangle ABC, 
there be drawn ED, parallel to one of its fides BC, and 
meeting the other two in the points E and D, then 
AE: AB:: ED: BC:: AD: AC; thatis, AE isto 
AB, as ED is to BC, and that as AD to AC. 

72. If any two-triangles ABC, fig. 4. abc, fig. 5. 
are fimilar, or have all the angles of the one equal to 
all,the angles of the other, each to each refpectively ; 
that is, the angle CAB equal to the angle c ab, and the 
angle ABC equal to the anglea bc, and the angle ACB 
equal to the angle ac b; then the legs oppolite to the 
equal angles are proportioned, wz. AB: ab :: ACY 
ac::and AB: ab:: BC: be::.and AC:ac:: BC: 
bc. On AB of the largeft triangle fet off AE equal to 
a b, and through E draw ED parallel to BC, meeting 
AC in D; then fince DE and BC are parallel, and AB 
crofling them, the angle AED will (by art. 36.) be 
equal to the angle ABC, which (by fuppofition) is e- 
qual to the angle ab c, alfo the angle DAE is (by fup- 
pofition) equal to the angle cab; fo in the two tri- 
angles AED,abc, the two angles DAE AED of the 
one, are equal to two angles cab abc of the other, 
-each to each refpetively, and the included fide AE 
is (by conftruétion) equal to the included fide ab ; 
therefore, (by art. 61- cor. 1.) AD is equal to ac, and 
DE equal to cb; but fince, in the triangle ABC, there 
is drawn DE parallel to BC one of its fides, and meet- 
ing the two other fides in the points D and E, there- 
fore (by cor. art..71.) AB: AE :: AC:AD,and AB: 
AE: BC: DE, and AC: AD:: BC: DE; andin 
the three laft proportions, inftead of the lines AE, DE, 
and AD, putting in their equals ab, bc,andac, we 
fhallhave AB :ab:: AC: ac,and AB: ab:: BC: 
be, and laftly, AC: ac :: BC :/bie. 

43. The chord, fine, tangent, &e. of any are in one 
circle, is to the chord, fine, tangent, &c. of the fame 
arc in another, as the radius of the one is to the ra- 
dius of the other, fig. 6.6. Let ABD abd be two 
circles, BD bd two ares of thefe circles, equal to one 
another, or confifting of the fame number of degrees ; 
FD fd the tangents, BD bd the chords, BE be the 
fines, &c. of thefe two arcs BD bd, and CD cd the 
radii of the circles; then fay, CD: cd:: FD: fd, 
andCD:cd:: BD: bd, andCD:cd:: BE: be, 
€5¢. For fince the arcs BD bd are equal, the angles 
BCD bcd will be equal; and FD fd, being tangents 
to the points D and d, the angles CDF cd f will be 
equal, being each a right angle (art. 22.) fo in the 
two triangles CDF cdf, the two angles FCD CDF of 
the one, being equal to the two angles fedcedf of 
the other, each to each, the remaining angle CFD 
will be equal to the remaining angle cfd (by art. 60.); 
therefore the triangles CFD cfd are fimilar, and con- 
fequently (by art. 73.) CD:cd:: FD: fd. In the 
fame manner it may be demonftrated, that CD: cd: 
BD :bd,andCD:cd:: BE be, &. 

74. Let ABD (fig. 7.) be a quadrant of a circle de- 
feribed by the raduis CD; BD any arc of it, ana BA 
its complement ; BG or CF the fine, CG or BF the co- 


or equiangular, it will be (by art. 72.) DE: EC :: 
GB : BC, i. e. the tangent of any arc, is to the fecant 
of the fame, as the fine of it is to the radius. Alfo 
fince DE: EC :: GB: BC; therefore, by inverting 
that proportion, we have EC: DE:: BC: GB, ie. 
the fecaut is to the tangent, as the radius is to the 
fine of any arc. 

Again, fince the triangles CDE CGB are fimilar, 
therefore (by art. 72.) ic will be CD:CE:: CG: 
CB, 7. e. as the radius is to the fecant of any arc, fo 
is the co-fine of that arc to the radius. . And by in- 
verting the proportion we have this, viz. as the fecant 
of any arc is to the radius, fo is the radius to the co- 
fine of that arc. 5 

75. In all circles the chord of 60 is always equal in 
length to the radius. ‘hus in the circle AEBD, 


(fig. 8.) if the are AEB be an arc of 60 degrees, then 


drawing the chord AB, I fay AB fhall be equal to the 
radius CB or AC; for in the triangle ACB, the angle 
ACB is 60 degrees, being meafured by the are AEB; 
therefore the fum of the other two angles is 120 de- 
grees, (by cor. 1. of 60); but fince AC and CB are 
equal, the two angles CAB, CBA will alfo be equal ; 
confequently each of them half their fum 120, viz. 60 
degrees ; therefore, all the three angles are equal to 
one another, confequently all the legs, therefore AB 
1s equal to CB. 

Cor. Hence the radius from which the lines on any 
feale are formed, is the chord of Go on the line of 
chords. 


Geometrical Problems. 


Pros. 1. From a point C (fig. g.) in a given line 
AB to raife a perpendicular to that line. 

Rule. From the point C take the equal diftances CB, 
C.\ on each fide of it. Then ftretch the compaffes to 
any greater diltance than CB or CA, and with one 
foot of them in B, {weep the arc. EF with the other; 
again, with the fame’ opening, and one foot in A, 
{weep the arc GH with the other, and thefe two arcs 
will interfect one another in the point D; then joia 
the given points C and D with the line CD, and that 
fhall be the perpendicular required. 

2. To divide a given right line AB (fig. 10.) into 
two equal parts; that is, to bife@ them. 

Rule. Take any diltance with your compaffes that 
you are fure is greater than half the given line; then 
fetting one foot of them in B, with the other {weep. 
the are DFG; and with the fame diftance, and one 
foot in A, with the other {weep the arc CED; thefe: 
two arcs will interfe&t one another in the points CD,. 
which joined by the right line CD will bifeét AB in G. 

3. From a given point D, (fig. 11.) to let fall a: 
perpendicular on a given line AB. 

Rule. Set one foot of the compaffes in the point D,. 
and extend the other to any greater diftance than the: 
leaft diftance between the given point and the line, 
and with that extent {weep the arc AEB, cutting the 
line in the two points A and B, then (by the laft 
prob. ) bifeét the line AB in the point C; laftly, join C. 
and D, and that line CD is the perpendicular re~ 


quired. 
& Ay. 
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1o. An angle BAC (fig. 18.) being given, to find Genera | 


how many degrees it contains. ’ Principles 
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4. (Fig. 12.) Upon the end B of a given right line 
BA, to raife a perpendicular. 
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Rule. ‘Take any extent in your compaffes, and with 
one foot in B fix the other in any point C without the 
given line ; then with one point of the compaffes in C, 
defcribe with the other the circle EBD, and through E 
and C drawthe diameter ECD meeting the circle in D; 

join D and B, and the right line DB is that required ; 
for EBD is a right angle (by cor. 4. of 63.) 

5. (Fig. 13.) To draw one line parallel to another 
‘given line AB, that fhall be diftant from one another 
-by any given diftance D. 

Rule, Extend your compaffes to the given diftance 
D; then fetting one foot of them in any point of the 
-given line-(fuppofe A,) with the other {weep the arc 
FCG ; again, at the fame extent, and one foot in any 
other point: of the given line B, {weep the are HDK, 
and draw the line'CD touching them, and that. will 
be parallel to the given line AB, and diftant from it 
by the line D as was required. 

6. (Fig. 14.) To divide a given line AB into any 
number of equal parts, fuppofe 7. 

Rule. From the point A draw any line AD, making 
an angle with the line AB, then through the point B, 
draw a line PC parallel to AD; and from A, with 
any {mall opening of the compaffes, fet off a number 
of equal parts (on the line AD) lefs by one than the 
propofed number (here 6.); then from B fet off the 
fame number of the fame parts (on the line BC); laft- 

ly, join 1 and6, 2 and 5, 3 and 4, 4 and 3, 5 and 2, 
‘6 and 1, and thefe lines will cut the given line as re- 
quired, 

7. (Fig. 15.) To quarter a given circle, or to di- 
vide it into four equal parts. 

Ruk..' Through the centre C of the given circle, 
draw a diameter AB, then upon the point C raife a 
perpendicular DCE to the line AB; and thefe two 

-diameters AB and DE fhall quarter the circle. 

8. ( Fig. 16.) Through three given points A, B, and 
D, to draw a circle. Note, The three points moft not 

lie in the fame ftraight line. 

Rule. Join Aand B, alfo B and D, wath the ftraight 

lines AB BD; then (by prob. 2.) bifeét AB with the 
line EC, alfo BD with the line FC, which two lines 
will cut one another in fome point C; that is the 
centre of the circle required: then fixing one point 
-of our compaffes in D, and. firetching the other to A, 
defcribe the circle ABDG, which will pafs through 
the three points given. The reafon of this is plain 
from cor. 1. of art. 64. 

g. (Fig. 17.) From the point A of the given line 
AB, to draw another line (fuppofe AC) that fhall make 
with AB an angle of any number of degrees, fup- 
pafe 45. 

Rule, Let the given line AB be produced, then take 
off your {cale the length of the chord of 60 degrees, 
which is equal to the radius of the circle the féale was 
made for (by art. 75.) ; and fetting the foot in A, 
with the other {weep off the arc BC; then with your 
compaffes take from your fcale the chord of 45 degrees, 
and fet off that diftance from Bto C. Laitly, join A 
and C, and the line. AC is that required. For the 
angle CAB, which is meafured by the arc BC, is an 
angle of 45 degrees, as was required. 


Rule, With your compaffes take the length of your 
chord of 60 from your fcale. Then, fetting one foot 
of them in A, with the other {weep the arc BC, which 
is the arc comprehended between the two legs AB, 
AC produced if needful. Latftly, take with your com- 
pafles the diftance BC, and applying it to your line of 
chords on the feale, you will find how many degrees 
the arc BC contains, and confequently the degrees of 
the angle BAC which was required. 

18. Three lines x, y, and z being given. (fig. 1Q- 
19.) to form a triangle,of them; but any two of thefe 
lines taken together muft always be greater than the 
third. 

Rule. Make any one of them, as x, the bafe; then 
with your compaffes take another of them, as %, and 
fetting one foot in one end of the line x, as B, with 
the other {weep the are DE; and taking with your 
compafies the length of the other y, fet one foot of 
them in A, the other end of the line x, and with the 
other {weep the arc FG, which will cut the other in 
C; laftly, join CA and CB, and the triangle CAB is 
that required. 

12. To make a triangle, having one of its legs of 
any number of equal parts (fuppofe 160,) and one of 
the angles at that leg 50 degrees, and the other 44 
degrees. 

Rule. Draw an indefinite line ED, (fig. 20.) then 
take off the line of equal parts with your compaffes, 160 
of them, and fet them on the indefinite line, as BC; 
then (by prob. 9.) draw BA, making the angle ABC 
of 50 degrees, and (by the fame) draw from C the 
line AC, making the angle ABC of 44 degrees; which 
two lines will meet one another in A, and the triangle : 
ABC is that required. See Triconomerry. ee 

13. Upona given line AB (fig. 21.) to makéa 
{quare. 

Rule. Upon the extremity A of the given line AB, 
raife a perpendicular AC (by prob. 4.); then take AC 
equal to AB, and with that extent, fetting one foot 
of the compaffes in C, {weep with the other foot the 
arc GH; then with the fame extent, and one foot in 
B, with the other {weep the arc EF, which will meet 
the former in fome point D ; laftly, join C and D, D 
and B, and the figure ABDC will be the {quare re- 
quired. 

14. On a given line AB (fig. 22.) to draw arhomb 
that fhall have one of its angles equal to any number 
of degrees, fuppofe 60 degrees.- = 

Rule. From the point A of the given line AB, 
draw the line AC, making the angle CAB of 60 de- 
grees, (by prob. 9.) then take AC equal to AB, and 
with that extent, fixing one foot of the compaffes in 
B, with the other defcribe the arc GH; and at the 
fame extent, fixing one foot of the compafles in C, 
with the other defcribe the arc EF cutting the former 
in.D; laftly, join CD and DB, and the figure ACDB 
is that required. 

16. Given two lines x and ‘z, of thefe two to make 
a rectangle. 

Rule. Draw a line, as AB, (fig. 23. 23.) equal in 


length to one of the given lines x; and on the extre- 
mity A of that line raife a perpendicular AC, or 
2 which 


Gf O Win © oY. 
Rule. Draw a line AB (fig. 24. 24.) 


to one of the lines, as »; then draw the line AC, Hint, 
making with the former the angle BAC equal to the 
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jnes and which take AC equal to the other line zx; then take 
angles. with your compafles the length of the line AB, and 

v— at that extent, fixing one foot of them in C, with the 
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other fweep the arc EF; and alfo taking with your 
compafles the extent of the line AC, fix one foot of 
them in B, and with the other {weep the arc GH, 
which will meet the former in D; laftly, join CD and 
BD, and the figure ABDC will be that required. 

16. T'wo lines w and x being given, of thefe to 
form a rhomboides that fhall have one of its angles 
any number of degrees, fuppofe 50. 


Part. Il. Tue APPLICATION or roe FOREGOING: PRINCIPLES. ro 


propofed, fuppofe 50 degrees, and on that line take 

AC equal to the given line 2; then with your com- 

paffes take the length of AB, and fixing one foot in 

C, fweep the arc EF; alfo taking the length of 

AC, and fetting one foot in B, with the other fweep 

the are GH, which will cut the former in D5. then 

join CD and DB, fo the figure ACDB will be that re-- 
quired. 


THE 
MENSURATION or SURFACES, SOLIDS, &c. 
Cuar. J. Of the Menfuration of Lines and Angles. Enghfh Inch. Dees 
The Englifh foot, is - - 12 000 
\ Line or length to be meafured, whether it be The Paris foot, ; il 12 788 
ae dittance, height, or depth, is meafured byaline The Rhindland foot meafured by Mr Picart, 12° 362 
lefs thamit. Wich us the leaft meafure of length is an The Scots foot, ‘ . 12 065 
inch: not that we meafure no line lefs than it, but The Amfterdam foot, by Snellius and Picart, 11 172: 
becaufe we do not ufe the name of any meafure be- The Dantzick foot, by Hevelius, . Lt 207 
low that of an inch; expreffling leffer meafures by the The Danith foot, by Mr Picart, - 12 465 
fractions of an inch: and in this treatife we ufe deci- The Swedith foot, by the fame, - 11 692 
mal fractions as the eafieft. Twelve inches make a The Brufflels feot, by the fame, * 10 828 
foot; three feet and an inch make the Scots ell; fix The Lyons foot, by Mr Auzout,._— - 13 458 
ells make a fall; forty falls make a furlong; eight fur- The Bononian foot, by Mr Caffini, - 14. 933 
longs make a mile: fo that the Scots mile is 1184. The Milan foot, by Mr Auzout, : 15 638 
paces, accounting every pace to be five feet. Thefe The Roman palm ufed by merchants, accord- 
things are according to the ftatutes of Scotland ; not- ing to the fame, 2 : 9 791 
withitanding .which, the glaziers ufe a foot of only The Roman palm ufed by architeGs, 8 779 
eight inches; and other artifts for the moft part ufe The palmof Naples, according to MrAuzout, 10 314, 
an Englith foot, on account of the feveral fcales marked The Englifh yard, - * 36 ooo 
on the Englith foot-meafure for their ufe. But the The Englifh ell, . “ 45 000 
Englifh foot.is fomewhat lefs than the Scots; fo that The Scots ell, - * ‘ 37. 200 
185 of thefe make 186 of thofe. The Paris aune ufed by mercers, according to 
Lines, to the extremities and any intermediate Mr Picart, ‘ d 46 786 
point of which you. have eafy. accefs, are meafured by The Paris aune.ufed by drapers, according to 
applying to them the common meafure.a number of the fame, - - - 46 680% 
times. But lines, to which you cannot have {uch ac- The Lyons aune, by Mr Auzout, - 46 570 
cefs, are meafured by methods taken from geometry ;. The Geneva aune, A % 44. 760 
the chief whereof we fhall here endeavour to explain. The Amiterdam ell, - - 26 800-7 
The firft is by the help of the geometrical {quare. The Danith.ell, by Mr Picart, ~- 24. 930 
«< As for the Englifh meafures, the yard is 3 feet; The Swedihh ell, - - 23 380 
or 36 inches. A pole.is fixteen feet and a half, or ‘The Norway ell, i g 124° 510 
five yards and a; half. The chain, commonly called The Brabant or Antwerp cll, . - 27. 170 
Gunier’s chain, is four-poles, or 22 yards, that is, 66 The Bruffels ell, . - 27. 260- 
feet. An Englifh ftatute-mile is fourfcore chains, or The Bruges ell, : - 29:5 REO 
1760 yards, that is, 5280 feet... The brace of Bononia, according to Auzout, 25 200 
‘¢ The chain. (which is now much in ufe, becaufe it The brace ufed by architeéts in Rome, 30. 730% 
is.very:convenient for furveying) is divided into toa The brace ufed in Rome by merchants, 34 270 
links, each of which is 7;%%5 of an inch: whence it is The Florence brace ufed by merchants, ae- 
eafy to reduce any number of thofe links to feet, or cording to Picart, - . 22 gio 
any number of feet to links., _ The Florence geographical brace, - 28s §4@ 
‘<A. chain that may have the fame advantages in. The vara of Seville, . - 83° 127 
furveying Scotland, as Gunter’s chain hasin England, The vara of Madrid, , - - 39 166 « 
ought to be in length 74 feet, or 24 Scots ells, if no The vara of Portugal, - > 44. O35 
regard is had to the difference of the Scots and Englifh The cavedo of. Portugal, > 27 i354 
foot above mentioned. But if regard is had to that ‘The ancient Roman foot,. - 12) 628% 
difference, the Scots chain ought to confit of 74% The Perfian arifh, according to Mr Greves, 38 364 . 
Englith feet, or 74 feet 4 inches and #ths of an inch. ‘The fhorter pike of. Conttantinople, accord- 
This chain being divided into 100 links, each of thofe ing to.the fame, . - - 25.2 §76 » 
links is 8 inches and ,%%% of aninch. In the follow-. Another pike of Conftantinople, according to 
ing table, the molt noted meafures are expreffed in Meflrs Mallet and De la Porte, - 27. 920 
Englifh inches and decimals. of.an inch.?? PROs~ 
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Angle Pros. To deferibe the ftrudure of the geometrical 
Jquare.—The geometrical fquare is made of any folid 
Plate matter, as brafs or wood, or of any four plain rulers 
CCXVu, joined together at right angles (as in fig. 1.), where 
A is the centre, from which hangs a thread with a 
{mall weight at the end, fo as to be dire&ted always 
to the centre. Each of the fides BE and DE is divi- 
ded into an hundred equal parts, or (if the fides be 
long enough to admit of it) into a thoufand parts; C 
and F at two fights, fixed on the fide AD. ‘There is 
moreover an index GH, which, when there is occafion, 
is joined to the centre A, in fuch manner as that it 
can move round, and remain in any given fituation. 
On this index are two fights perpendicular to the 
right line going from the centre of the inftrument : 
_thefe are Kand L. The fide DE of the inftrument 
is called the upright fide; E the reclining fide. 
PROP OST T 1-0 Neork 

Fic. 2. To meafure an acceffible height AB by the 
help of a geometrical fquare, its diflance. being known.— 
‘Let BR be an horizontal plane, on which there ftands 
perpendicularly any line AB: let BD, the given di- 
ftance of the obfervator from the height, be 96 feet : 
let the height of the obfervator’s eye be fuppofed 6 
feet ; and let the inftrument, held by a fteady hand, 
or rather leaning ona fupport, be dire&ved towards 
the fummit A, fo that one eye (the other being fhut) 
may fee it clearly through the fights; the perpendi- 
cular or plumb-line meanwhile hanging free, and touch- 
ing the furface of the inftrument ; let now the per- 
pendicular be fuppofed to cut off on the right fide 
KN 80 equal parts. It is clear that LKN, ACK, are 
fimilar triangles; for the angles LKN, ACK are right 
angles, and therefore equal; moreover, LN and AC 
are parallel, as being both perpendicular to the hori- 
zon; confequently (by art. 60. cor. 1. Part I), the 
angles KLN, KAC, are equal; wherefore (by art. 
Go. cor. 2. of Part 1), the angles LNK and CAK are 
likewife equal: fo that in the triangles NKL, KAC, 
(by art. 72. of Part I.) as NK: KL: KC (1. e. BD) 
: CA; that is, as 80 to 100, fois 96 feet to CA. 
Therefore, by the rule of three, CA will be found to 
be 120 feet; and CB, which is 6 feet, being added, 
the whole height 1s 126 feet. 

But if the diftance of the obfervator from the height, 
as BE, be fuch, that when the inftrument is directed 
as formerly toward the fummit A, the perpendicular 
falls on the angle P, oppofite to H, the centre of the 
inflrument, and BE or CG be given of 120 feet ; CA 
will alfo be 120 feet. For in the triangles HGP, ACG, 
equiangular, as in the preceding cafe, as DG: GH:: 
GC:CA. But PG is equal to GH; therefore GC 
is likewife equal to CA: that is, CA will be 120 feet, 
and the whole height 126 feet as before. 

Let the diftance BF be 300 feet, and the perpendi- 
cular or plumb-line cut off 40 equal parts from the re- 
clining fide: Now, in this cafe, the angles QAC, QZI, 
are equal, and the angles QZI, ZIS, are equal: there- 
fore the angle ZIS is equal to the angle QAC. But 
the angles ZSI, QCA are equal, being right angles ; 
therefore, in the equiangular triangles ACQ, SZI, it 
will be, as ZS :S1:: CQ: CA; that is, as 100 to 
40, fois 300 toCA. Wherefore, by the rule of three, 
CA will be found to be of 102 feet. And, by adding 
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the height of the obfervator, the whole BA will be Lines ani 
Angles 


126 feet. Note, that the height is greater than the 


diftance, when the perpendicular cuts the right fide, ° 


and lefs if it cut the reclined fide; and that the height 
and diftance are equal, if the perpendicuiar fall on the 
oppofite angle. 
me UO. be Pa as 
~ If the height of a tower to be meafured as ‘above, 
eid in a point (as in fig. 3.), the diftance of the ob- 
fervator oppofite to it, is not CD, but is to be ac- 
counted from the perpendicular to the point A; that 
is, to CD mult be added the half of the thicknefs 
of the tower, viz» BD: which muft likewife be un- 
deritood in the following propofitions, when the cafe 
is fimilar. 
PROP OS at i Oo NTT 

Fic. 4. From the height of a tower’ AB given, to find 
a diftance on the horizontal plane BC, by the geometrical 
Jquare.—Let the inftrument be fo placed, as that the 
mark C in the oppofite plane may be feen through the 
fights; and let it be obferved how many parts are cut 
off by the perpendicular. Now, by what hath been 
already demonitrated, the triangles AEF, ABC, are 
fimilar ; therefore, ic will be as EF to AE, fo AB 
(compofed of the height of the tower BG, and of the 
height of the centre of the inftrument A, above the 
tower BG) to the diftance BC. Wherefore, if, by 
the rule of three, you fay, as EF to AE, fo is AB to 
BC, it will be the diltance fought. 

PR OO Peo SLT ad OuNne EV. 

Fic. 5. Zo meafure any diftance at land or fea, by 
the geometrical fquare.—In this operation, the index is 
to be applied to the inftrument, as was fhown in the 
defeription ; and, by the help of a fupport, the inftru- 
ment is to be placed horizontally at the point A; then 
let it be turned till the remote point F, whofe diftance 
is to be meafured, be feen through the fixed fights ; 
and bringing the index to be parallel with the other 
fide of the inftrument, obferve by the fights upon it 
any acceflible mark By, at a fenfible diftance: then 
carrying the inftrument to the point B, let the im- 
moveable fights be directed to the firft ftation A, and 
the fights of the index to the point F. If the index 
cut the right fide of the fquare, as in K, in the two 
triangles BRK, and BAF, which are equiangular, it 
will be as BR to RK, fo BA (the diftance of the fta- 
tions to be meafured with a chain) to AF; and the 
diftance AF fought will be found by the rule of three. 
But if the index cut the reclined fide of the fquare 
in any point L, where the diftance of a more re- 
mote point is fought: in the triangles BLS, BAG, 
the fide LS fhall be to SB, as BA to AG, the di- 
ftance fought; which accordingly will be found by the 
rule of three. 

PROPOSA fF PONV: 

Fic. 6. To meafure an acceffible height by means of 
a plain mirror.—Let AB be the height to be mea- 
{ured ; let the misror be placed at C, in the horizon- 
tal plane BD, at a known diftance BC; let the obfer- 
ver go back to D, till he fee the image of the fummit 
in the mirror, at a certain point of it, which he muft 
diligently mark; and let DE be the height of the ob- 
fervator’s eye. The triangles ABC and EDC are 
equiangular ; for the angles:at D and B are right 
angles; and ACB, ECD, are equal, being the angles 

of 
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and. of incidence and reflexion of the ray AC, as is demon- 
€% {trated in optics; wherefore the remaining angles at 


3 ee MRD 
and firft flation, tilk he come to the fecond.ftation ;, Lines and~ 
where (fig. 11.) he is to place the longer ftaff perpen- Angles. 


A and E are alfo equal; therefore it will be as CD 
to DE, fo CB to BA; that is, as the diftance of the 
obfervator from the point of the mirror in the right 
line betwixt the obfervator and the height, is to the 
height of the obfervator’s eye, fo is the diftance of 
the tower from that point of the mirror to the height 
of the tower fought ; which therefore will be found 
by the rule of three. 

Note 1. The obfervation will be more exa, if, at 
the point D, a ftaff be placed in the ground perpen- 
dicularly, over the top of which the obfervator may 
fee'a point of the glafs exa¢tly in a line betwixt him 
and the tower. 

Note 2. In place of a mirror may be ufed the fur- 
face of water contained in a veflel, which naturally 
becomes parallel to the horizon. 

Pik Qt Op. b)2 sO. NOL. 

Fic. 7. To meafure an accefible height AB by means 
of two flaffs.— Let there be placed perpendicularly in 
the ground a longer ftaff DE, likewife a fhorter one 
FG, fo asthe obfervator may fee A, the top of the 
height to be meafured, over the ends DF of the two 
ftaffs; let FH and DC, parallel to the horizon, meet 
DE and AB in H and C; then the triangles FHD, 
DCA, hall be equiangular ; for the angles at C and 
H are right ones ; likewife the angle A is equal to the 
angle FDH; wherefore the remaining angles DFH, 
and ADC, are alfo equal: wherefore, as FH, the di- 
ftance of the ftaffs, to HD, the excefs of the longer 
{laff above the fhorter; fo is DC, the diftance of the 
longer ftaff from the tower, to CA, the excefs of the 
height of the tower above the longer ftaff. And thence 
CA will be found by the rule of three. 

To which if the length DE. be added, you will have 
the whole height of the tower BA. 

SCAHOLIU M. 

Fic. 8. Many other methods may be occafionally 
contrived for meafuring an acceflible height. For ex- 
ample, from the given length of the fhadow BD, to 
find out the height AB, thus: Let there be ereGted a 
ftaff CIE perpendicularly, producing the fhadow EF: 
The triangles ABD, CEF, are equiangular; for the 
angles at B and E are right; and the angles ADB and 
CFE are equal, each being equal to the angle of the 
fun’s elevation above the horizon: Therefore, as EF, 
the fhadow of the ftaff, to EC, the ftaff itfelf; fo BD, 
the fhadow of the tower, to BA, the height of the 
tower. Though the plane on which the fhadow of 
the tower falls be not parallel to the horizon, if the 
{taff be ercSted in the fame plane, the rule will be the 
fame. ; 
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To meafure an inaccefible height by means of two flaft. 
— Hitherto we have fuppofed the height to be accef- 
fible, or that we can come at the lower end of it; 
now if, becaufe of fome impediment, we cannot get to 
a tower, or if the point whofe height is to be found 
out be the fummit of a hill, fo that the perpendicular 
be hid within the bill; if, for want of better inftru- 
ments, fuch an inacceflible height 1s to be meafured by 
means of two ftaffs, let the firft obfervation bé made 
with the flafls DE and FG,-(as in prop. 6.); then the 
obfervator is to go off in a dire€t line from the height 

Vor. VII. Part II. 


dicularly at RN, and the fhorter ftaff at KO, fo that 
the fummit A may be feen along their tops; that is, 
fo that the points KNA may be in the fame right line. 


. Through the point N, let there be drawn the right line 


NP parallel to FA : Wherefore in the triangles KNP, 
KAF, the angles KNP, KAF are equal, alfothe angle 
AKF is common to both; confequently the remaining 
angle KPN is equal to the remaining angle KFA. And 
therefore, PN: FA:: KP: KF. But the triangles 
PNL, FAS are fimilar; therefore, PN: FA :: NL; 
SA. Dherefore (by the» 11. '5.:Eucl.) KP: KF:; 
NL:SA. Thence, alternately, it will be, as KP (the 
excefs of the greater diflance of the fhort flaff from 
the long one above its leffer diftance from it) to NL, 
the excefs of the longer ftaff above the fhorter ; fo 
KF, the diftance of the two ftations of the fhorter ftaff 
to SA, the excefs of the height fought above the height 
of the thorter ftaff. Wherefore SA will be found by 
the rule of three. To which let the height of the 
fhorter ftaff be added, and the fum will give the whole 
inacceffible height BA. 

Note 1. In the fame manner may an inacceffible 
height be found by a geometrical fquare, or by a plain 
fpeculum. But we fhall leave the rules to be found 
out by the ftudent, for his own exercife. 

Note 2, That by the height of the ftaff we under- 
ftand its height above the ground in which it is fixed. 

Note 3. Hence depends the method of ufing other 
inftruments invented by geometricians ; for example, 
of the geometrical crofs: and if all things be juftly 
weighed, a like rule will ferve for it as here. But we 
incline to touch only upon what is moft material. 

PR.O P O.8 LT 1 O.N: VU 

Fic. 9.. To meafure the diftance AB, to one of whofe 
extremities we have acce/s, by the help of four fraffs.—Let 
there be a ftaff fixed at the point A ; then going back 
at fome fenfible diftance in the fame right line, let 
another be fixed in C, fo as that both the points A and 
B be covered and hid by the flaff C: likewife going 
off in a perpendicular from the right line CB, at the 
point A (the method of doing which fhall be fhown 
in the following fcholium), let there be placed another 


ftaff at H 3 and in the right line CKG (perpendicular: 


to the fame CB, at the point B), and at the point of 
it K, fuch that the points K, H, and B may be inthe 
fame right line, let there be fixed a fourth flaff. Let 
there be drawn, or let there be fuppofed to be drawn, 
aright line GH parallel to CA. The triangles KGH, 
HAB, will be equiangular; for the angles HAB, KGH 
are right angles. Alfo the angles ABH, KHG are 
equal; wherefore, as KG (the excefs of CK above 
AH) to GH, or to CA, the diftance betwixt the firft 
and fecond ftaff; fo is AH, the diltance betwixt the 
firft and third ftaff, to AB the diftance fought. 
o & GM OL LUM. . 
Vig. to. Fo draw on a plane a right line AE per- 


pendicular to CH, from a given point A; take the 


right lines AB, AD, on each fide equal; and in.the 
points B and D, let there be fixed flakes, to which let 
there be tied two equal ropes BE, DE, or one having 
a mark in the middle, and holding in your hand their 
extremities joined (or the-mark inthe middle, if it be 
but one), draw out the ropes on the ground; and 
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then where the two fopes meet, or at the mark, 
when by it the rope is fully ftretched, let there be 
placed a third flake at E; the right line AE will be 
perpendicular to CH in the point A (prob. 1. of 
Part I.). In a manner not unlike to this, may any 
problems, that are refolved by the fquare and com- 


-paffes, be done by ropes and a cord turned round as 


a radius. 
PRO FP OS TT LON’ Ix. 

Fic. 12. To meafure the diftance AB, one of whofe 
extremities is acceffiblee—From the point A, let the right 
line AC of a known length be made perpendicular to 
AB (by the preceding fcholium) : likewife draw the 
right line CD perpendicular to CB, meeting the right 
line AB in D: then as DA: AC:: AC: AB, 
Wherefore, when DA and AC are given, AB will be 
found by the rule of three. 

SCHOLIUM. 

All the preceding operations depend on the equality 
of fome angles of triangles, and on the fimilarity of 
the triangles arifing from that equality. And on the 
fame principles depend innumerable other operations. 


which a geometrician will find out of himfelf, as is 


very obvious. However, fome of thefe operations 
require fuch exa€tnefs in the work, and without it are 
fo liable to errors, that, ceteris paribus, the following 
operations, which are performed by a trigonometrical 
calculation, are to be preferred; yet could we not o- 
mit thofe above, being moft eafy in praétice, and moft 
clear and evident to thofe who have only the firit e- 
lements of geometry. But if you are provided with 
inftruments, the following operations are more to be 
relied upon. We do not infift on the eafieft cafes to 
thofe who are fkilled in plain trigonometry, which is 
indeed neceflary to any one who would apply himfelf 
to practice. See Triconometry. 
P’R'O-P OS t Tb OW, x 

Fic. 13. To deferibe the conftruétion and ufe of the geo- 
metrical quadrant.—The geometrical quadrant is the 
fourth part of a circle divided into go degrees, to 
which two fights are adapted, with a perpendicular or 
plumb-line hanging from the centre. The general ufe 
of it is for invettigating angles in a vertical plane, com- 
prehended under right lines going from the centre of 
the inftrument, one of which is horizontal, and the 
other is direéted to fome vifible point. This inftru- 
ment is made of any folid matter, as wood, copper, &c. 

PROPOSITION Xl. 
Fic. 14. To defcribe and make ufe of the graphometer. 


— The graphometer is a femicircle made of any hard 


matter, of wood, for example, or brafs, divided into 


180 degrees; fo fixed on a fulcrum, by means of a 
brafs ball and focket, that it eafily turns about, and 
retains any fituation ; two fights are fixed on its dia- 
meter. At the centre there is commonly a magneti- 
cal needle in a box. There is likewife a moveable 
ruler, which turns round the centre, and retains any 
fituation given it. The ufe of it is to obferve any 
angle, whofe vertex is at the centre of the inftrument 
im any plane (though it is moft commonly horizontal, 
or-nearly fo), and to find how many degrees.it con- 


tains. 

PROPOSITION XII 
' Fic. 15. and 16. To deferibe the manner in which 
angles are meafured by a quadrant or graphometer.— Let 
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right line RA, coming from any remarkable point of- 
a tower or hill, or from the fun, moon, or a ftar.. 
Suppofe that this angle RAH is to be meafured: 
by the quadrant: let the inftrument be placed in the. 
vertical plane, fo as that the centre A may be in the: 
angular point; and let the fights be direéted towards. 
the obje&t at R (by the help of the ray coming from: 
it, if it be the fun or moon, or by the help of the vie. 
fual ray, if it is any thing elfe), the degrees and mi- 
nutes in the arc BC, cut off by the perpendicular, will. 
meafure the angle RAH required. For, from the 
make of the quadrant, BAD isa right angle; there- 
fore BAR is likewife right, being equal to it. But, 
becaufe HK is horizontal, and AC _ perpendicular, 
HAC will be a right angle; and therefore equal alfo 
to BAR. From thofe angles fubtra& the part HAB 
that is common to both; and there will remain the 
angle BAC equal to the angle RAH. But the are 
BC is the meafure of the angle BAC; confequently, 
it is likewife the meafure of the angle RAH. 

Note, That the remaining arc on the quadrant DC 
is the meafure of the angle RAZ, comprehended be- 
tween the forefaid right line RA and AZ which points 
to the zenith. 

_ Let it now be required to meafure the angle ACB: 
(fig. 16.) in any plane, comprehended between the 
right lines AC and BC, drawn from two points A and. 
B, tothe place of ftation C. Let the graphometer 
be placed at C, fupported by its fulcrum (as was fhown 
above) ; and let the immoveable fights on the fide of 
the inftrument DE be dire&ted towards the point A; 
and likewife (while the inftrument remains immove- 
able) let the fights of the ruler FG (which is move. 
able about the centre C) be directed to the point Bz 
It is evident that the moveable ruler cuts off an arc 
DH, which is the meafure of the angle ACB fought. 
Moreover, by the fame method, the inclination of CE,. 
er of FG, may be obferved with the meridian line, 
which is pointed out by the magnetic needle inclofed 
in the box, and is moveable about the centre of the 
inftrument, and the meafure of this inclination or angle 
found in degrees. 
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Fie. 17. Yo meafure an accefible height by the geome- 
trical quadrant.—By the 12th prop. of this Part, let 
the angle C be found by means of the quadrant. Then. 
in the triangle ABC, right-angled at B (BC being 
fuppofed the horizontal diftance of the obfervator 
from the tower), having the angle at C, and the fide 
BC, the required height BA will be found by the 3d 
cafe of plane trigonometry. See T'rRi1GONOMETRY, 
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Fic. 18. To meafure an inaccefible height by the gee- 
metrical quadrant.— Let the angle ACB. be obferved 
with the quadrant (by the 12th prop. of this Part) ;. 
then let the obferver go from C to the fecond ftation 
D, in the right line BCD (provided BCD be a hori- 
zontal plane); and after meafuring this diftance CD, 
take the angle ADC likewife with the quadrant. 
Then, in the triangle ACD, there is given the angle 
ADC, with the angle ACD ; becaufe ACB was given 


before; therefore (by art. 59. of Part I.) the remain-. 


ing angle CAD is given likewife. But the fide CD is 
hikewife 


Part 


there be an angle in a vertical plane,: comprehended Line 
between a line parallel to the horizon HK, and the “Au 
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likewife given, being the diftance of the ftation € and 
D; therefore (by the firft cafe of oblique-angled tri- 
angles in trigonometry) the fide AC will be found. 
Wherefore, in the right-angled triangle ABC, all the 
angles and the hypothenufe AC are givens confe- 


_ quently, by the fourth-cafe of trigonometry, the height 


‘given. 


fought AB will be found; as alfo (if you pleafe) the 

diftance of the ftation C, from AB the perpendicular 

within the hill or inacceffible height. 
PROPOSITION XV. 

Fic. 19. From the top of a given height, to meafure the 
aiftance ‘BC.—Let the angle BAC be obferved by the 
rath prop. of this; wherefore in the triangle ABC, 
right-angled at B, there is given by obfervation the 
angle at A; whence (by the 59th art. of Part. I.) there 
will alfo be given the angle BCA: moreover the fide 
AB (being the height of the tower) is fuppofed to be 
Wherefore, by the 3d cafe of trigonometry 
BC, the diftance fought, will be found. / 

PRO? O'S. 17 LOW Syl. 

Fro¢. 20. To meafure the diftance of two places A and 
B, of which one is acceffible, by the graphometer.— Let 
there be erected at two points A and C, fufficiently 
diftant, two vifible figns; then (by the 12th prop. of 
this Part) let the two angles BAC, BCA, be taken by 
the graphometer. Let the diftance of the ftations A 
and C be meafured with a chain. Then the third angle 
B being known, and the fide AC being likewife 
known ; therefore, by the firft cafe of trigonometry, 
the diftance required, AB, will be found. 

PROPOSITION XVII. 

Fic. 21. Zo meafure by the graphometer the diftance 
of two places, neither of which is acceffible.—Let two 
ftations C and D be chofen, from each of which the 
places may be feen whofe diftance is fought; let the 
angles ACD, ACB, BCD, and likewife the angles 
BDC, BDA, CDA, be meafured by the graphometer ; 
let the diftance of the ftations C and D be meafured 
by a chain, or (if it be neceflary) by the preceding 
practice. Now, in the triangle ACD, there are given 
two angles ACD and ADG; therefore, the third CAD 
is likewife given; moreover, the fide CD is given; 
therefore, by the firft cafe of trigonometry, the fide 
AD will be found. After the fame manner, in the tri- 
angle BCD, from all the angles and one fide CD given, 
the fide BD is found. Wherefore, in the triangle 
ADB, from the given fides DA and DB, and the angle 
ADB contained by them, the fide AB (the diltance 
fought) is found by the 4th cafe of trigonometry of 
eblique-angled triangles. 

PROP O$ 2. T T:O:N.: XVHI. 

Vic. 22. IJtvis required by the graphometer and qua» 
drant to meafure an acceffible height AB, placed fo on 
a fleep, that one can neither go near it in an horizontal 
plane, nor recede from it, as we Suppofed in the folution of 
the 14th prop.— Let there be chofen any fituation, as 
C, and another D; where let fome mark be erected : 
let the angles ACD and ADC be found by the grapho- 
meter; then the third angle DAC will be known. 
Let the fide CD, the diftance of the ftations, be mea- 
fured with a chain, and thence (by trigon.) the fide 
AC will be found. Again, in the triangle ACB, right- 
angled at B, having found by the quadrant the angle 
ACB, the other angle CAB is known likewife: but 
the fide AC in the triangle ADC is already known ; 


fervation.—Let there be chofen a high hill AB, near 


eT KR. Y) 
therefore the height required AB will be found by the 7 
4th cafe of right-angled triangles.. If the height of 
the tower is wanted, the angle BCF will be found by 
the quadrant: which being taken from the angle ACB 
already known, the angle ACF will remain: but the 
angle FAC was known before ; therefore the remain- 
ing angle AFC will be known. But the fide AC was 
alfo known before ; therefore, in the triangle AFC, 
all the angles and one of the fides AC being known, 
AF, the height of the tower above the hill, will be 
found by trigonometry. _ : 
SCHOLIUM. 

It were eafy to add many other methods of meafu- 
ring heights and diftances ; but if what is above be 
underftood, it will be eafy (efpecially for one that 1s 
verfed in the elements) to contrive methods for thie 
purpofe, according to the occafion: fo that there is 
no need of adding any more of this fort. We fhall 
fubjoin here a method by which the diameter of the 
earth may be found out. 

PROPOSITION XIX. 
Fic. 1. To find the diameter of the earth from one ob- 


the fea-fhore, and let the obfervator on the top of it, 
with an exact quadrant divided into minutes and fe- 
conds by tranfverfe divifions, and fitted with a tele- 
{cope in place of the common fights, meafure the angle 
ABE contained under the right line AB, which goes to 
the centre, and the right line BE drawn to the fea, a 
tangent to the globe at E; let there be drawn from 
A perpendicular to BD, the line AF meeting BE in F. 
Now in the right-angled triangle BAF all the angles 
are given, alfo the fide AB, the height of the hill; 
which is to be found by fome of the foregoing me- 
thods as exa¢tly as poffible ; and (by trigonometry) 
the fides BF and AF are found. But by cor. 36th 
3. Eucl. AF is equal to FE; therefore BE will be 
known. Moreover, by 35th 3. Eucl. the re¢ctangle 
under BA and BD is equal to the {quare of BE. And 
thence by 17th 6. Eucl. as AB: BE:: BE: BD. 
Therefore, fince AB and BE are already given, BD 
will be found by 11th 6. Eucl. or by the rule of three; 
and fubtrating BA, there will remain AD the diame- 
ter of the earth fought. 
SCHOLIUM. 

Many other methods might be propofed for mea- 
furing the diameter of the earth. The moft exact is 
that propofed by Mr Picart of the academy of fciences 
at Paris. 

“‘ According to Mr Picart, a degree of the meridian 
at the latitude of 49° 21’ was 57,060 French toifes, 
each of which contains fix feet of the fame meafure: 
from which it follows, that if the earth be an exact 
{phere, the circumference of a great circle of it will be 
123,249,600 Paris feet, and the femidiameter of the 
earth 19,615,800 feet: but the French mathematicians, 
who of late have examined Mr Picart’s operations, af- 
fure us, that the degree. in that latitude is 57,183 
toifes. They meafured a degree in Lapland, in the 
latitude of 66° 20’, and found it of 57,438 toifes. By 
comparing thefe degrees, as well as by the obfervations 
on pendulums, and the theory of gravity, it appears 
that the earth is an oblate {pheroid ; and {fuppofing 
thofe degrees to be accurately meafured) the axis or 
diameter that paffes through the poles will be to the 
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Lines and diameter of thé equator as 177 to 178, or the earth 


Angles. 


will be 22 miles higher at the equator than at the poles. 
A degree has likewife been meafured at the equator, 
_and found to be confiderably lefs than at the latitude of 
Paris; which confirms the-oblate figure of the earth, 
But an account of this laft menfuration has not been 
publifhed as yet. If the earth was of an uniform den- 
lity from the furface to the centre, then, according to 
the theory of gravity, the meridian would be an exa&t 
ellipfis, and the axis would be to the diameter of the 
equator as 230 to 231; and the difference of the femi- 
diameter of the equator and femiaxis about 17 miles.” 

In what follows, a figure is often to be laid dovgn on 
paper, like to another figure given ; and becaufe this 
likenefs confifts in the equality of their angles, and in 
the fides having the fame proportion to each other (by 
the definitions of the 6th of Eucl.) we are now to fhow 
what methods practical geometricians ufe for making 
on paper an angle equal to a given angle, and how 
they conftitute the fides in the fame proportion. For 
this purpofe they make ufe of a protraétor (or, when 
it is wanting, a line of chords), and of a line of equal 

arts. 
B RiOsPeQeS1: TiO WN. BX 

Fic. 2. 3. 4. 5. and 6. To defcrite the con/truction 
and ufe of the protractor, of the line of chords, and of the 
Line of equal parts. The protraétor is a fmall femi- 
circle of brafs, or fuch folid matter. The femicir- 
cumference is divided into 180 degrees. ‘The ufe of 
it is, to draw angles on any plane, as on paper, or to 
examine the extent of angles already laid down. For 
this laft purpofe, let the fnrall point in the centre of the 
protractor be placed above the angular point, and let 
the fide AB coincide with one of the fides that contain 
the angle propofed; the number of degrees cut off by 
the other fide, computing on the protraCtor from B, 
will fhow the quantity of the angle that is to.be mea- 
fured. 

But if an angle is to be made of a given quantity on 
a given line, and at a given point of that line, let AB 
coincide with the given line, and let the centre A of 
the inftrument be applied to that point. Then let 
there be a mark made at the given number of degrees; 
and a right line drawn from that mark to the given 
point, will conftitute an angle with the given right line 
of the quantity required; as is manifett. 

This is the moft natural and eafy method, either for 
examining the extent of an angle on paper, or for de- 
fcribing on paper an angle of a given quantity. 

But when there is {carcity of inftruments, or becaufe 
a line of chords is more eafily carried about (being 
defcribed on a ruler on which there are many other 
lines befides), practical geometricians frequently make 
ufe of it. It ismade thus: let the quadrant of a circle 
be divided into 90 degrees (az in fig. 4.) The line 
AB is the chord of go degrees; the chord of every 
arc of the quadrant is transferred to this line AB, which 
is always marked with the number of degrees in the 
correfponding arc. 

Note, That the chord of 60 degrees is equal to the 
radius, by corol. 15. 4th Eucl. If now a given angle 
EDF is to be meafured by the line of chords from the 
centre D, with the diftance DG (the chord of 60 de- 


_ grees), defcribe the arc GF; and let the points G 


and F be marked where this arc interfeéts the fides 
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of the angle. Then if the diftance GF, applied on the Linesa 
Angle 


line of chords from A to B, gives (for example) 25 de- 
grees, this fhall be the meafure of the angle propofed. 

When an obtufe angle is to be meafured with this 
line, let its complement to a femicircle be meafured, 
and thence it will be known. It were eafy to transfer 
to the diameter of a circle the chords of all arches to 
the extent of a femicircle; but fuch are rarely found 
marked upon rules. bs 
_ But now, if an angle of a given quantity, fuppofe of 
50 degrees, is to be made at a given point M of the 
right line KL (fig. 6.) From the centre M, and the 
diitance MN, equal to the chord of 60 degrees, deferibe 
the are QN. ‘Take off an arc NR, whofe chord is e- 
qual to that of 50 degrees on the line of chords; join 
the points M and R; and it is plain that MR hall 
contain an angle of 50 degrees with the line KL pro- 
pofed. 

But fometimes we cannot produce the fides till they 
be of the length of a chord of 60 degrees on our {eale; 
in which cafe it is fit to work by a circle of propor- 
tions (that is a fector), by which an arc may be made 
of a given number of degrees to any radius. 

The quantities of angles are likewife determined by 
other lines ufually marked upon rules, as the lines of 
fines, tangents, and fecants; but as thefe methods are 
not fo eafy or fo proper in this place, we omit them. 

To delineate figures fimilar or like to others given, 
befides the equality of the angles, the fame proportion 
is to be preferved among the fides of the figure that is 
to be delineated, as is among the fides of the figures 
given. Tor which purpofe, on the rules ufed by artifts, 
there is a line divided into equal parts, more or lefs in 
number, and greater or lefs in quantity according to 
the pleafure of the maker. 

A foot is divided into inches; and an inch, by means 
of tranfverfe lines, into 100 equal parts; fo that with 
this fcale, any number of inches below 12, with any 
part of an inch, can’be taken by the compaffes, pro- 
viding fuch part be greater than the rooth part of an 
inch. And this exaétnefs is very neceflary in delinea- 
ting the plans of houfes, and in other cafes. 

PRO O68 Et Bol ON: RX 

Fic.7. Yo lay down on paper, by the protrador or 
line of chords, and line of equal parts, a right. lined Sigure 
like. to one given, providing the angles and fides of the 

Sure given be known by objervation or menfuration. For 
example, fuppofe that it is known that in a quadran- 
gular figure, one fide is of 235 feet, that the angle 
contained by it and the fecond fide is of 84°, the fe- 
cond fide of 288 feet, the angle contained by it and the 
third fide of 72°, and that the third fide is 294 feet. 
Thefe things being given, a figure is to be drawn on 
paper like to this quadrangular figure. On your paper 
at a proper point A, let a right line be drawn, upon 
which take 235 equal parts, as AB. The part repre- 
fenting a foot is taken greater or lefs, according as 
you would have your figure greater or lefs. In the 
adjoining figure, the rooth part of an inch is taken for 
afoot. And accordingly an inch divided into 100 
parts, and annexed to the figure, is called a feale of 
100 feet. Let there be made at the point B (by the 
preceding propofition) an angle ABC of 85°, and let 
BC be taken of 288 parts like to the former.. Then 
let the angle BCD be made of 72°, and the fide CD 

of 
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esand of 294 equal parts. Then let the fide AD be drawn; 
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and it will complete the figure like to the given. The 
meafures of the angle A and D can be known by the 
protractor or line of chords, and the fide AD by the 
line of equal parts; which will exadily anfwer to the 
correfponding angles and to the fide of the primary 
figure. 

After the very fame manner, from the fides and an- 
gles given which bound any right-lined figure, a figure 
like to it may be drawn, and the reft of its fides and 
angles be known. 
COROLLARY. 

Hence any trigonometrical problem in right-lined 
triangles may be refolved by delineating the triangle 
from what is given concerning it, as in this propofi- 
tion. The unknown fides are examined by a line of 
equal parts, and the angles by a protractor or line of 
chords. 

"PRO P'OS thr i.O wn: Ax, 

The diameter of a cirtle being given, to find its cir- 
cumference nearly.—The periphery of any polygon in- 
{cribed in the circle is lefs than the circumference, and 
the periphery of any polygon defcribed about a circle 
ig greater than the circumference. Whence Archi- 
medes firft difcovered that the diameter was in propor- 
tion to the circumference, as 7 to 22 nearly ; which 
ferves for common ufe. But the moderns have com- 
puted the proportion of the diameter to the circum- 
ference to greater exaéinefs. Suppofing the diameter 
100, the periphery will be more than 314, but 
lefs than 315. The diameter is more nearly to 
the circumference, as 113 to 355. But Ludolphus 
van Cuelén exceeded the labours of all; for by im- 
menfe ftudy he found, that fuppofing the diameter 
100,000,000,CO0,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
the periphery will be lefs than 
3.1451 59,265,3 585979132 32946,20453 33532759519 

but greater than 
3145159126553 585979232 318405204. 338.3273950 5 
whence it willbe ealy, any part of the circumference 
being given in degrees and minutes, to affigu it in 
parts of the diameter. 


Cuarp. I. Of Surveying and Meafuring of Lano. 


Hiruerto we have treated of the meafuring of 
angles and fides, whence it is abundantly eafy to lay 
down a field, a plane, or an entire country ; for to 
this nothing is requifite but the protration of triangles, 
and of other plain figutes, after having meafured their 
fides and angles. But as this is efteemed an important 
part of practical geometry, we fhall fubjoin here an: 
account of it with all poffible brevity; fuggefting with- 
al, that a furveyor will improve himfelf more by one 
day’s practice than by a great deal of reading. 

PR OrP-O ST T.-L QN SAM, 

To explain what furveying is, and what inftruments 
Surveyors ufe.—Firtt, it is neceflary that the furveyor 
view the field that isto be meafured, and inveitigate 
its fides and angles, by means of an iron chain (having 
a particular mark at each foot of length, or at any 
number of feet, as may be moft convenient for redu- 
cing lines or furfaces to the received meafures), and 
the graphometer defcribed above. Secondly, It is ne- 
ceflary to delineate the field in plano, or to form a 
map of it; that ts, to lay down on paper a figure fi- 
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milar to the field; which is done by the protra¢tor (or Surveying 
line of chords) and the line of equal parts. ‘Thirdly, of Land- 
wae peal 


It is neceflary to find out the area of the field fo fur- 
veyed and reprefented by amap. Of this laft we are 
to treat below. 

The fides and angles of {mall fields are furveyed by 
the help of a plain-table : which is generally of an ob- 
long rectangular figure, and fupported by a fulcrum, fo 
as to turn every way by means of a ball and focket. 
It has a moveable frame, which furrounds the board, 
and ferves to keep a clean paper put on the board 
clofe and right to it. ‘The fides of the frame facing 
the paper are divided into equal parts every way. 
The board hath befides a box with a magnetic needle, 
and moreover a large index with two fights. On the 
edge of the frame of the board are marked degrees 
and minutes, fo as to fupply the room of a grapho- 
meter. 

P Bro: PoOus. IFT Out, + SREY, 

Fic. 8. To delineate a field by the help of a plain- 
table, from one fiation whence all its angles may be feen 
and their diftances meafured by a chain.—Let the. field 
that is to be laid dowa be ABCDE. At any conve- 
nient place F, let the plain-table be erected ; cover it 
with clean paper, in which let fome point near the midde 
reprefent the flation. Then applying at this place the 
index with the fights, direct it fo as that through the 
fights fome mark may be feen at one of the angles, 
fuppofe A; and from the point F, reprefenting the 
{tation, draw a faint right line along the fide of the 
index: then, by the help of the chain, let FA the dif- 
tance of the ftation from the forefaid angle be mea- 
fured. Then taking what part you think convenient 
for a foot or pace from the line of equal parts, fet off 
on the faint line the parts correfponding to the line 
FA that was meafured; and let there be a mark 
made reprefenting the angle of the field A. Keep- 
ing the table immoveable, the fame is to be done with 
the reit of the angles; then right lines joining thofe 
marks fhall include a figure like to the field, as is evi- 
dent from 5, 6. Eucl. 

CO ROG LA Rd: 

. The fame thing is done in like manner by the gra- 
phometer: for having obferved in each of the tri- 
angles, AFB, BFC, CFD, &c. the angle at the ftation 
F, and having meafured the lines from the ftation to. 
the angles of the field, let fimilar triangles be pro- 
trected on paper (by the 21. prop. of this), having their 
common vertex in the point of itation.’ All the lines, 
excepting thofe which reprefent the fides of the field, 
are to be drawn faint or obfcure. 

Note 1. When a furveyor wants to lay down a 
field, let him place diftinéily in a regifter all the ob- 
fervations of the angles, and the meafures of the fides,. 
until, at time and place convenient, he draw out the 
figure on paper. 

Note 2. ‘The obfervations made by the help of the 
graphometer are to be examined: for all the angles 
about the point F ought to be equal to four right ones. 
(by cor. 2. art. 30. of Part L.) 

PROPOSITION XXV. 


Fic. 9. To lay down a field by means of two fla 


tions, from each of which all the angles can be feen, by 
meafuring only the diftance of the flations—LLet the in- 
ftrument be placed at the ftation I’: and having chofen 
4 @ 
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‘Surveying a point repréfenting it upon the paper which is laid down in the plan. Let the angles ABF BAF be ob- Surve 
ri bape upon the plain table, let the index be applied at this ferved and protraéted on paper in their proper places, °f 4 


point, fo as to be moveable about it. Then let it be 
directed fucceflively to the feveral angles of the field : 
‘and when any angle is feen through the fights, draw 
an obfcure line along the fide of the index. Let the 
index, with the fights, be direéted after the fame 
manner to the ftation G: on the obfcure line drawn 
along its fide, pointing to A, fet off from the fcale of 
equal parts a line correfponding to the meafured di- 
ftance of the ftations, and this will determine the point 
G. Then remove the inftrument to the ftation G, 
and applying the index to the line reprefenting the 
diftance of the ftations, place the inftrument fo that 
the firft ftation may be feen through the fights. T'hen 
the inftrument remaining immoveable,-let the index 
be applied to the point reprefenting the fecond ftation 
G, and be fucceffively dire€&ted by means of its fights 
tg all the angles of the field, drawing (as before) ob- 
{eure lines: and the interfeGtion of the two obfcure 
lines that were drawn to the fame angle from the two 
ftations will always reprefent that angle on the plan. 
Care muft be taken that thofe lines be not miftaken 
for one another. Lines joining thofe interfe@tions will 
form a figure on the paper like to the field. 
: SO MOL Ft Um, 

It. will not be difficult to do the fame by the gra- 
phometer, if you keep a diftin@ account of your ob- 
fervations of the angles made by the line joining the 
ftations, and the lines drawn from the ftations to the 
refpetive angles of the field. And this is the moft 
common ‘maaner of laying down whole countries. The 
tops of two mountains are taken for two ftations, and 
their diitance is either meafured by fome of the me- 
thods mentioned above, or is taken according to com. 
mon repute. The fights are fucceffively direGted to- 


wards cities, churches, villages, forts, lakes, turnings | 


of rivers, woods, &c. 

Note, The diftance of the flations ought to be great 
enough, with refpect to the field that is to be mea- 
fured ; fuch ought to be chofen as are not ina line with 
any angle of the field.. And care ought to be taken 
Irkewife that the angles, for example, FAG, FDG, &c. 
be neither very acute, nor very ebtufe. Such angles 
are to be avoided as much as poflible ; and this admo- 
nition is found very ufeful in practice. 

PROPOSITION XXVI. 

Fic. 10. Zo lay down any field, however irregular 
iss figure may be, by the help of the graphometer.—Let 
ABCEDHG be fuch a field. Let its angles (in going 
round it) be obferved with a graphometer (by the 12. 
ef this) and noted down ; let its fides be meafured with 
a chain ; and (by what was faid onthe 21. of this) let 
a figure like to the given field be protraéted on paper.. 
If any mountain is in the circumference, the horizontal 
line hid under it is to be taken fora fide, which may be 
found by two or three obfervations according to fome 
of the methods defcribed above ; and its place on the 
map is to be diftinguifhed by a fhade, that it may be 
known a mountain is there. 

If not only the circumference of the field is to be 
laid down on the plan, but alfo its contents, as villages, 
gardens, churches, public roads, we muft proceed in 
this manner. 

Let there be (for example) a church F, to be laid 


the interfeCtion of the two fides BF and AF will give 
the place of the church on the paper: or, more exaét- 
ly, the lines BF AF being meafured, let circles be de- 
{cribed from the centres B and A, with parts from the 
{cale correfponding to the diftances BF and AF, and 
the place of the church will be at their interfe@tion. 

Note 1. While the angles obferved by the grapho- 
meter are taken down, you muft be careful to diftin- 
guith the external angles, as E and G, that they may 
be rightly protracted afterwards on paper. 

Note 2. Our obfervations of the angles may be exa- 
mined by computing if all the internal angles make 
twice as many right angles, four excepted, as there are 
fides of the figure ; (for this is demonftrated by 32, 1. 
Kucl.) But in place of any external angle DEC, its 
complement to a circle isto be taken. _ 

PROP OSI TON’ XXVii. 

Fic. 11. To lay down a plain field without inffru- 
ments.—If a {mall field is to be meafured, and a map 
of it to be made, and you are not provided with in- 
ftruments; let it be fuppofed to be divided into tri- 
angles, by right-lines, as in the figure ; and after mea- 


-furing the three fides of any of the triangles, for ex« 


ample of ABC, let its fides be laid down from a con- 
venient fcale on paper, (by the 22. of this.) Again, 
let the other two fides BD CD of the triangle CBD 
be meafured and protraGted on the paper by the fame 
{cale as before. In the fame manner proceed with 
the reft of the triangles of which the field is compofed, 
and the map of the field will be perfeGted; for the 
three fides of a triangle determine the triangle ; 
whence each triangle on the paper is fimilar to its 
correfpondent triangle in the field, and is fimilarly 
fituated ; confequently the whole figure is like to the 
whole field. t 
SCHOLIUM. 

If the field be {mall, and all its angles may be feen 
from one ftation, it may be very well laid down by the 
plain-table, (by the 24. of this.) If the field be lar- 
ger, and have the requifite conditions, and great ex- 
actnels is not expected, it likewife may be plotted by 
means of the plain-table, or by the graphometer (ac- 
cording to the 25. of this); but in fields that are irres 
gular and mountainous, when an exaét map is required, 
we are to make ufe of the graphometer (as in the 26. 
of this), but rarely of the plain-table. 

Having protraéted the bounding lines, the particu- 
lar parts contained within them may be laid down by 
the proper operations for this purpofe (delivered in 
the 26th propofition 5 and the method defcribed in the 
27th propofition may be fometimes of fervice) ; for 
we may truft more to the meafuring of fides than to 
the obferving of angles. We are not to compute 
four-fided and many-fided figures till they are refolved 
into triangles: for the fides do not determine thofe fis 

ures. 
‘ In the laying down of cities, or the like, we may 
make ufe of any of the methods defcribed above that 
may be moft convenient. 

The map being finifhed, it is transferred on cleat 
paper, by putting the firft fketch above it, and marks 
ing the angles by the point of a fmall needle. 


points being joined by right lines, and the whole illu- 
6 minated 
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veying minated by colours proper to each part, and the figure 
and. of the mariner’s compas being added to diftinguifh the 
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theodolite, we fhall fubjoin a defeription of Mr Sif- Surveying : 
fon’s lateft improved theodolite from Mr Gardner’s of Land. 


north and fouth, with a fcale on the margin, the map 
or plan will be finifhed and neat. : 

We have thus briefly and plainly treated of furvey- 
ing, and fhown by what inftruments it is performed ; 
having avoided thofe methods which depend on the 
magnetic needle, not only becaufe its direction may 
vary in different places of a field (the contrary of this 
at leait doth not appear,) but becaufe the quantity of 
an angle obferved by it cannot be exactly known ; for 
an error of two or three degrees can fcarcely be avoid- 
ed in taking angles by it. 

As for the remaining part of furveying, whereby 
the area of a field already laid down on paper is found 
in acres, roods, or any other fuperficial meafures ; this 
we leave to the following fection, which treats of the 
menfuration of furfaces. 

‘© Befides the inftruments defcribed above, a fur- 
veyor ought to be provided with an off-fet ttaff equal 
in length to 10 links of the chain, and divided into 10 
equal parts. He ought likewife to have 10 arrows or 
{mall ftraight flicks near two feet long, fhod with-iron 
ferrils, When the chain is firft opened, it ought to 
be examined by the off-fet ftaff. In meafuring any 
line, the leader of the chain is to have the 10 arrows 
at firft fetting out. When the chain is ftretched in 
the line, and the near end touches the place from 
which you meafure, the leader fticks one of the ie) 
arrows in the ground, at the far end of the chain. 
Then the leader leaving the arrow, proceeds with the 
chain another length; and the chain being ftretched 
in the line, fo that the near end touches the firft arrow, 
the leader {ticks down another arrow at his end of the 
chain. The line is preferved ftraight, ifthe arrows be 
always fet fo as to be in a right line with the place 
you meafure from, and that to which you are going. 
In this manner they proceed till the leader have no 
more arrows. At the eleventh chain, the arrows are 
to be carried to him again, and he is to flick one of 
them into the ground, at the end of the chain. And 
the fame is to be done at the 21. 31. 41. &c. chains, 
if there are fo many in a right line to be meafured. 
In this manner you can hardly commit an error in 
numbering the chains, unlefs of 10 chains at once. 

The off-fet flaff ferves for meafuring readily the 
diftances of any things proper to be reprefented in 
your plan, from the ftation-line, while you go along. 
Thefe diftances ought to be entered into your field- 
book, with the correfponding diftances from the lait 
ftation, and proper remarks, that you may be ena- 
bled to plot them juftly, and be in no danger of 
miftaking one for another when you extend your 
plan. The field-book may be conveniently divided 
into five columns. In the middle column the angles 
at the feveral ftations taken by the theodolite are to 
be entered, with the diftances from the ftations. The 
diftances taken by the off-fet ftaff, on either fide of 
the ftation-line, are to be entered into columns on 
either fide of the middle column, according to their 
pofition with refpe&t to that line. The names and 
characters of the objeéts, with proper remarks, may 
be entered in columns on either fide of thefe lait. 

‘© Becaufe, in the place of the graphometer deferi- 
bed by four author, furveyors now make ufe. of the 


practical furveying improved. See a figure of it in 
Plate CCXVIII. 

‘¢ In this inftrument, the three ftaffs, by brafs fer- 
rils at top fcrew into bell-metal joints, that are 
moveable between brafs pillars, fixed in a ftrong 
brafs plate; in which, round the centre, is fixed a 
focket with a ball moveable in it, and upon which 
the four {crews prefs, that fet the limb horizontal:s. 
Next above is another fuch plate, through which the 
faid fcrews pafs, and on which, round the centre, is 
fixed a fruftrum of a cone of bell-metal, whofe axis. 
(being connected with the centre of the bell) is al- 
ways perpendicular to the limb, by means of a coni- 
cal brafs ferril fitted to it, whereon is fixed the com. 
pafs-box ; and on it the limb, which is a ftrong bell- 
metal ring, whereon are moveable three brafs indexes, 
in whofe plate are fixed four brafs pillars, that, joining 
at top, hold the centre pin of the bell-metal double 
fextant, whofe double index is fixed on the centre of 
the fame plate: Within the double fextant is fixed 
the fpirit level, and over it the telefcope. 

‘¢ ‘The compafs-box is graved with two diamonds 
for north and fouth, and with 20 degrees on both 
fides of each, that the needle may be fet to the varia- 
tion, and its error alfo known. 

‘* The limb has two fleurs de luce againft the dia-- 
monds in the box, inftead of 180 each, and is cu- 
rioufly divided into whole degrees, and numbered to- 
the left hand at every to to twice 180, having 
three indexes diltant 120. (with Nonius’s divifions on 
each for the decimals of a degree), that are moved by 
a pinion fixed below one of them, without moving the 
limb ; and in another is a {crew and {pring under, to- 
fix it to any part of the limb. It has alfo divifions 


numbered, for taking the quarter girt in inches of 


round timber at the middle height, when flanding to 
feet horizontally diftant from its centre; which at 20. 
mutt be doubled, and at 30 tripled ; to which a fhort- 
er index is ufed, having Nonius’s divifions for the de- 
cimals of an inch; but an abatement mutt be made for 
the bark, if not taken off. 

“* The double fextant is divided on one fide from 
under its centre (when the fpirit-tube and telefcope 
are level) to above 60 degrees. each way, and num- 
bered at 10, 20, &c. and the double index (through. 
which it is moveable) fhows on the fame fide the de» 
gree and decimal of any altitude or depreffion to that 
extent by Nonius’s divifions: On the other fide are- 
divifions numbered, for taking the upright height 
of timber, &c. in feet, when diftant 10 feet; which. 
at 20 mutt be doubled, and at 30 tripled; and alfo 
the quantities for reducing, hypothenufal lines to ho- 
rizontal. It is moveable by a pinion fixed in the: 
double index. 

“© The telefcope is a little fhorter than the diameter 
of the limb, that a fall may not hurt it; yet it will: 
magnify as much, and fhow a diftant object as per- 
fe& as moit of triple its length. — In its focus are very. 


fine crofs wires, whofe interfeGtion is. in the plane of: 
the double fextant ; and this was a whole circle, and? 
turned in a lathe to a true plane, and is fixed at right. 
angles to the limb; fo that, whenever the limb is fet 
horizontal (which is readily dong. by making the f{pi-- 
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the fquare of the chain is 10,000 fquare links; 10 Surfac 
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Surveyiog rit-tube level over two fcrews, and the like over the 


“of Land. 


other two), the double fextant and telefcope are 
moveable in a vertical plane; and then every angle taken 
on the limb (though the telefcope be never fo much 
elevated or depreffed) will be an angle in the plane of 
the horizon. And this is abfolutely neceflary in plot- 
ting a horizontal ‘plane. 

“< If the lands to be plotted are hilly, and not in 
any one plane, the lines meafured cannot be truly 
laid down on paper, without being reduced to one 
plane, which muit be the horizontal, becaufe angles 
are taken in that plane.— 

«« In viewing your objects, if they have much alti- 
tude or depreflion, either write down the degree and 
decimal fhown on the double fextant, or the links fhown 
on the back fide ; which laft fubtraéted from every 
chain in the ftation-line, leaves the length in the hori- 
zontal plane. But if the degree is taken, the follow- 
ing table will fhow the quantity. 


A Table of the links to be Jubtracted out of every chain in 
hypothenufal lines of feveral degrees altitude, or deprefion, 
for reducing them to horizontal. 
| Degrees. Links. | Degrees. Links. 
4105 14507 3 
La eae 16,26 4 
7:02 —— 18,195——— 5 
8,11—— I 19,95 ——— 6 
11,48—— 2 | 21,565 7 


Degrees. Links. 
23,074. 8 
Ee cae) Meagan 
25,84 10 
27513 —— II 
28,36 —— 12 


“¢ Let the firft ftation line really meafure 110% links, 
and the angle of altitude or depreffion be 19°, 95; 
looking in the table you will find againft 19°, 95, is 6 
links. Now 6 times 11 is 66, which fubtra&ted from 
1107, leaves 1041, the true length to be laid down ih 
the plan. 

It is ufeful in furveying, to take the angles, which 
the bounding lines form, with the magnetic needle, 
in order to check the angles of the figure, and to plot 
them conveniently afterwards.” 


Cuarp. III. Of the Surfaces of Bodies. 


Tue {malleft fuperficial meafure with us is a fquare 
inch; 144 of which make a fquare foot. Wrights 
make ufe of thefe in the meafuring of deals and planks; 
but the fquare foot which the glaziers ufe in meafuring 
of glafs, confitts only of 64 {quare inches. The other 


* meafures are, firft, the ell fquare; fecondly, the fall, 


containing 36 fquare ells; thirdly, the rood, contain- 
ing 40 falls; fourthly, the acre, containing 4 roods. 
Slaters, mafons, and pavers, ufe the ell {quare and the 
fall; furveyors of land ufe the fquare ell, the fall, the 
rood, and the acre. 

The fuperficial meafures of the Englifh are, firft, the 
{quare foot ; fecondly, the fquare yard, containing 9 
{quare feet, for their yard contains ouly 3 feet; thirdly, 
the pole, containing 3c% f{quare yards; fourthly, the 
rood, containing 40 poles; fifthly, the acre, contain- 
ing 4roods. And hence it is eafy to reduce our fuper- 
ficial meafures to the Englith, or theirs to ours. 

‘© In order to find the content of a field, it is moft 
convenient to meafure the lines by the chains defcribed 
above, p. 671. that of 22 yards for computing the 
Englith acres, and that of 24 Scots ells for the acres of 
Scotland. ‘The chain is divided into 100 links, and 
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{quares of the chain, or 1c0,000 fquare links, givé an Podies 


acre. Therefore, if the area be expreffed by fquare 

links, divide by 100,000, or cut off five decimal places, 

and the quotient fhall give the area in acres and deci- 

mals of an acre. Write the entire acres apart; but- 
multiply the decimals of an acre by 4, and the pro- 

duct fhall give the remainder of the area in roods and 

decimals of a rood. Let the entire roods be noted a- 

part after the acres; then multiply the decimals of a 

rood by 40, and the product fhall give the remainder 

of the area in falls or poles. Let the entire falls or 

poles be then writ after the roods, and multiply the de- 

cimals of a fall by 36, if the area is required in the 

meafures of Scotland; but.multiply the decimals of a 

pole by 30%, if the area is required in the meafures of 
England, and the produ fhall give the remainder of 
the area in fquare ells in the former café, but in fquaré 

yards in the latter. If, in the former cafe, you would 

reduce the decimals of the fquare ell to fquare feet, 

multiply them by 9.506943 but, in the latter cafe, the 

decimals of the Englifh fquare yard are reduced to 

{quare feet, by multiplying them by 9. 

‘¢ Suppofe, for example, that the area appears to 
contain 12.65842 f{quare links of the chain of 24 ells ; 
and that this area is to be expreffed in acres, roods, 
falls, &c. of the meafures of Scotland. Divide the 
fquare links by 100,000, and the quotient 12.65842 
fhows the area to contain 12 acres 25°42" of an acre. 
Multiply the decimal part by 4, and the produé& 
2.63368 gives the remainder in roods and decimals of ~ 
a rood. Thofe decimals of the rood being multiplied 
by 40, the produ& gives 25.3472 falls. Multiply the 
decimals of the fall by 36, and the produ@ gives 
12.4992 fquare ells. 


The decimals of the {quare ell 


multiplied by 9.50994 give 4.7458 fquare feet. 
Therefore the area propofed amounts to 12 acres, 
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2 roods, 25 falls, 12 fquare ells, and 4,458. 


feet: 
‘s But if the area contains the famé number of 


{quare 


_{quare links of Gunter’s chain, and is to be expreffed 


by Englifh meafures, the acres and roods are computed 
in the fame manner as in the former cafe. The poles 
are computed as the falls. But the decimals of the pole, 
viz. poco» are to be multiplied b} 30% (or 30.25); 
and the product gives 10.5028 fquare yards. The 
decimals of the {quareyard, multiplied by 9, give 4.5252 
{quare feet; therefore, in this cafe, the area is in Eng- 
lifh meafure 12 acres, 2 roods, 25 poles, 10 {quare yards, 
and 4225, fquare feet. 

** The Scots acre is to the Englith acre, by ftatute, 
as 100,000 to 78,694, if we have regard to the dif- 
ference betwixt the Scots and Englifh foot above men-. 
tioned. But it is cuftomary in fome parts of England to 
have 18.21, &c. feet to a pole, and 160 fuch poles to 
an acre ; whereas, by the ftatute, 16} feet make a pole: 
In fuch cafes the acre is greater in the duplicate ratio 
of the number of feet to a pole. 

«© They who meafure land in Scotland by an ell of 
37 Englifh inches, make the acre lefs than the trué 
Scots acre by 593,° fquare Englifh feet, or by about 
gx of the acre. 

. ** An hufband-land contains 6 acres of fock and 
{cythe-land, that is, of land that may be tilled with a 
plough, and mown with a fcythe; 13 acres of arable 

land 
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land make an oxgang or oxengate; four oxengate make 
a pound-land of old extent (by a decree of the Exche- 
quer, March 11.1585), and is called 4brata terre. A 
forty-fhilling land of old extent contains 8 oxgang, or 
104 acres. 

«« The arpent, about Paris, contains 32,400 fquare 
Paris feet, and is equal to 2} Scots roods, or 3,3,’, Eng- 
_ lifh roods. 

«© The aus quadratus, according to Varro, Collu- 
mella, &c. was a {quare of 120 Romanfeet. The ju- 
gerum was the double of this. It is to the Scots acre 
as 10,000 fto 20,456, and to the Englifh acre as 
10,000 to 16,097. 
12 uncie, and the uncia into 24 fcrupula.””—This, with 
the three preceding paragraphs, are taken from an in- 
genious manufcript, written by Sir Robert Stewart pro- 
feffor of natural philofophy. The greateft part of the 
table in p. 671. was taken from it likewife. 

PROPOSITION XXVIII. 

Fic. 12. To find out the area of a rectangular paral- 
lelogram ABCD.—Let the fide AB, for example, be 
5 feet long, and BC (which conftitutes with BA a 
right angle at B) be 17 feet. Let 17 be multiplied by 
5, and the product 85 will be the number of fquare 
feet in the area of the figure ABCD. But if the pa- 
rallelogram propofed is not reCtangular as BEFC, its 
bafe BC multiplied into its perpendicular height AB 
(not into its fide BE) will give its area. This is evi- 
dent from art. 68. of Part I. 

PROPOSITION XXIx. 

Fic. 13. Zo find the area of a given triangle.—Let 
the triangle BAC be given, whofe bafe BC is fuppo- 
fed g feet long: let the perpendicular AD be drawn 
from the angle A oppofite to the bafe, and let us fup- 
pofe AD to be 4 feet. Let the half of the perpen- 
dicular be multiplied into the bafe, or the half of the 
bafe into the perpendicular, or take the half of the 
produé of the whole bafe into the perpendicular, the 
produé& gives 18 fquare feet for the area of the. given 
triangle. 

But if only the fides are given, the perpendicular is 
found either by protraGting the triangle, or By 12th 
and 13th 2. Eucl. or by trigonometry. But how the 
area of a triangle may be found from the given fides 
only, fhall be fhown in the 31{t propofition. 

PROPOSITION Xxx. 

Fic. 14. Tv find the area of any redilineal figure.— 
If the figure be irregular, let it be refolved into tri- 
angles ; and drawing perpendiculars to the bafes in each 
of them, let the area of each triangle be found by the 
preceding propofition, and the fum of thefe areas will 
give the area of the figure. 

SCO 8 OL 2 U MM. 1. 

In meafuring boards, planks, and glafs, their fides 
are to be meafured by a foot-rule divided into 100 equal 
parts; and after multiplying the fides, the decimal frac- 
tions are eafily reduced to leffer denominations. ‘The 
menfuration of thefe is eafy, when they are rectangu- 
lar parallelograms. 

SO OL: f UP <3: 

If a field is to be meafured, let it firft be plotted on 
paper, by fome of the methods above defcribed, and 
let the figure fo laid down be divided into triangles, as 
was fhown in the preceding propofition. 
~ 'The bafe of any triangle, or the perpendicular upon 

Vou. VII. Part. I. 


I. 


It was divided (like the as) into’ 
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the bafe, or the diftance of any twe points of the Surfaces of 


field, is meafured by applying it to the fcale according 
to which the map is drawn. 
SCHOLIUM 

But if the field given be not in an horizontal plane, 
but uneven and mountainous, the fcale gives the hori- 
zontal line between any two points, but not their di- 
ftance meafured on the uneven furface of the field. And 
indeed it would appear, that the horizontal plane. is to 
be accounted the area of an uneven and _hilly country. 
For if fuch ground is laid out for building on, or for 
planting with trees, or bearing corn, fince thefe ftand 
perpendicular to the horizon, it is plain, that a moun- 
tainous country cannot be confidered as of greater ex- 
tent for thofe ufes than the horizontal plane ; nay, per- 
haps, for nourifhing of plants, the horizontal plane 
may be preferable. 

If, however, the area of a figure, as it lies regu- 
larly on the furface of the earth, is to be meafured, 
this may be eafily dene by refolving it into triangles 
as it lies. The fum of their areas will be the area 
fought ; which exceeds the area of the horizontal fi- 
gure more or lefs, according as the field is more or lefs 
uneven. 

PROPOS LTT LON KXXI 

Fic. 13. The fides of a triangle being given, to find 
the area, without finding the perpendicular.—Let all the 
fides of the triangle be collected into one fum; from 
the half of which let the fides be feparately fubtracted, 
that three differences may be found betwixt the fore- 
faid half fum and each fide ; then let thefe three diffe- 
rences and the half {um be multiplied into one another, 
and the fquare root of the product will give the area of 
the triangle. For example, let the fides be 10, 17, 213 
the half of their fum is 24; the three differences be- 
twixt this half fum and the three fides, are 14, 7, and 
3. The firft being multiplied by the fecond, and their 
produ by the third, we have 294 for the product of 
the differences; which multiplied by the forefaid half 


‘fum 24, gives 7056; the fquare root of which 84 is 


the area of the triangle. ‘The demonftration of this, 
for the fake of brevity, we omit. It is to be found in 
feveral treatifes, particularly in Clavius’s Practical Geo- 
metry. 
PROPOSITION XXXII. 
Fic. 15. The area of the ordinate figure ABEFGH 


is equal to the product of the half circumference of the po- 


lygon, multiplied into the perpendicular drawn from the 
centre of the circumfcribed circle to the fide of the polygon.— 
For the ordinate figure can be refolved into as many 
equal triangles as there are fides of the figure; and 
fince each triangle is equal to the product of half the 
bafe into the perpendicular, it 1s evident that the fum 
of all the triangles together, that is the polygon, is 
equal to the produé of half the fum of the bafes (that 
is the half of the circumference of the polygon) in- 
to the common perpendicular height of the triangles 
drawn from the centre C to one of the fides; for ex- 
ample, to AB. 
PROPOSITION XXXIIIL 
Fic. 16. The area of a circle is found by multiplying 


the half of the periphery into the radius, or the half of the 
radius into the periphery.—For a circle is not different 
from an ordinate or regular polygon of an infinite num- 
ber of fides, and the common height of the triangles in- 
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Surfaces of to which the polygon or circle may be fuppofed to be 


Bodies. 


divided is the radius of the circle. 

Were it worth while, it were eafy to demonftrate ac- 
curately this propofition, by means of the infcribed and 
circumferibed figures, as is done in the sth prop. of 
the treatife of Archimedes concerning the dimentions 
of the circle. 
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Hence alfo it appears, that the area of the feftor 
ABCD is produced by multiplying the half of the 
arc into the radius, and likewife that the area of the 
ferment of the circle ADC is found by fubtrafing 
from the area of the feCtor the area of the triangle 
ABC. 

PRO PO Sit) PON: XXXIV. = 

Fic. 17. The circle is to the fquare of the diameter as 
11 70,14 nearly.—For if the diameter AB be fuppofed to 
be 7, the circumference AHBK will be almolt 22 (by 
the 22d prop. of this Part), and the area of the fquare 
DC will be 49; and, by the preceding prop. the area 
of the circle will be 284: therefore the f{quare DC will 
be to the infcribed circle as 49 to 384, or as g8 to 77, 
that's, as 14to ti. (Qone. D, 

“If greater exaétnefs is required, you may proceed to 
any degree of accuracy: for the fquare DC is to. the 
inferibed circle, as 1 to 1—44$—3-+3—F +4, We. 
an infinitum. 

‘¢ This feries will be of no fervice for computing the 
area of the circle accurately, without fome further arti- 
fice, becaufe it converges at too flowa rate. The area 
of the circle will be found exa@ly enough for moft 
purpofes, by multiplying the fquare of the diameter by 
7854, acd dividing by 10,000, or cutting off four de- 
cimal places from the produ€&; for the area of the 


circle is to the circum{cribed Square nearly as 7854 to 
10,000.” 
Pee Or OO eT ON, KY, 


Fic. 18. To jind the area of a given -ellipfe.—Let 
ABCD be an ellipfe, whofe greater diameter is BD, 
and the lefler AC, bifecting the greater perpendicular- 
ly in E,- Let a mean proportional HF be found (by 
13th 6. Eucl.) between AC and BD, and (by the 33d 
of this) find the area of the circle defcribed on the dia- 
meter HF. ‘This area is, equal to the area of the el- 
lipfe ABCD. For becaufe, as BD to AC, fo the 
fquare of BD to the fquare of HF, (by 2. cor. 20th 
6. Eucl.): but (by the 2d 12. Eucl.) as the fquare of 
BD to the {quare of HF, fo is the circle of the diame- 
ter BD to the circle of the diameter HF: therefore as 
BD to AC, fo is the circle of the diameter BD to the 
eircle of the'diameter HF. And (by the sth prop. of 
Archimedes of fpheroids) as the greater diameter BD 
to the leffer AC, fo is the circle of the diameter BD 
to the ellipfe ABCD. Confequently (by the 11th 5. 
Eucl.) the circle of the diameter BD will have the fame 

roportion to the circle of the diameter HF, and to the 
ellipfe ABCD. Therefore (by oth 5. Eucl.) the area 
of the circle of the diameter HF will be equal to the 
area of the ellipfle ABCD. 9.F£.D. © 
SC moOL 7 U M. 

From this and the two preceding propofitions, a me- 
thod is derived of finding the area of an ellipfe.. There 
are two ways: ift, Say, as one is to the leffer diame- 
ter, fo is the greater diameter to a fourth number, 


(which is found by the rule of three). Then again fay, 
2 
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fought. But the fecond’ way is fhorter. Multiply the 
leffer diameter into the greater, and the produé by 113 
then divide the whole produ& by 14, and the quo- 
tient will be the area fought of the ellipfe. For ex- 
ample, Let the greatér diameter be.10, and the lef- 
fer 7; by multiplying 10 by 7, the product is 70; and 
multiplying that by 11, it is 770; and dividing 770 
by 14, the quotieat will be 55, which is the area of 
the ellipfe fought. 

‘© The area of the ellipfe will be found more accu- 
rately, by muluplying the produ of the two diameters 

We fhall add no more about other plain furfaces, 
whether reétilinear or curvilinear, which feldom occur 
in practice ; but fhall fubjoin fome propofitions about 
mea{uring the furface of folids. . 

PO Or oO oO ee Ee Re eee 

To meafure the furface of any prifm.—By the 14th 
definition of the 11th Eucl. a prifm is contained by 
planes, of which two oppofite fides (commonly called 
the bafes) are plain re¢tilineal figures; which are either 
regular and ordinate, and meafured by prop. 32. of 
this; or however irregular, and then they are meafu- 
red by the 28th prop. The other fides are parallelo- 
grams, which are meafured by prop, 28th; and the 
whole fuperficies of the prifm confifts of the fum of 
thofe taken altogether. 

PROP OS a oO Ni) ROCKET: 

To meafure the fuperficies of any pyramid.—Since its 
bafis is a reCtilineal figure, and the ret of the planes 
terminating in the top of the pyramid are triangles ; 
thefe meafured feparately, and added together, give 
the furface of the pyramid required. 

PROP OSETT OM XXxvy rit: 

To meafure the fuperficies of any regular body.—Thefe 
bodies are called regular, which are bounded by equi- 
lateral and equiangular figures. The fupertficies of the 
tetraedon confifts of four equal and equiangular tri- 
angles ; the fuperficies of the hexaedron or cube, of 
fix equal {quares ; an o¢tedron, of eight equal equila- 
teral triangles ; a dodecaedron, of twelve equal and 
ordinate pentagons; and the fuperficies of an icofie- 
dron, of twenty equal and equilateral triangles. There- 
fore it will be eafy to meafure thefe furfaces from what 
has been already fhown. 

In the fame manner we may meafure the fuperficies 
of a folid contained by any planes. 

rN QE OST Ee tO WN Se: 

Fic. 19. To meafure the fuperficies of a cylinder.— 
Becaufe a cylinder differs very little from a prifm, 
whofe oppofite planes or bafes are ordinate figures 
of an infinite number of fides, it appears that the fu- 
perficies of a cylinder, without. the batfis, is equal to 
an infinite number of parallelograms ; the common al- 
titude of all which is the fame with the height of the 
cylinder, and the bafes of them all differ very little 
from the periphery of thé circle which is the bafe of 
the cylinder. Therefore this periphery multiplied in- 
to the common height, gives the fuperficies of thie cy- 
linder, excluding the bafes; which are to be meafured 
feparately by the 33d propofition. Y 

This propofition concerning the meafure of the fur- 
face of the cylinder (excluding its bafis) is evident 
from this, that when it is conceived to be fpread out, 


it 
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as 14 to 11, fois the fourth number found to the area Surfe 
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it becomes a parallelogram, whofe bafe is the peri- 

phery of the circle of the bafe of the cylinder ftretch- 

ed into a right line, and whofe height is the fame with 

the height of the cylinder.” 
PR OP O.9, VE Oo ON x: 

Fig. 20. To meafure the furface of a right cone.— 
The furface of aright cone is very little different from 
the furface of a right pyramid, having an ordinate po- 
lygon for its bafe of an infinite number of fides; the 
furface of which (excluding the bafe) is equal to the 
fum of the triangles, The fum of the bafes of thefe 
triangles is equal to the periphery of the circle of the 
bafe, and the common height of the triangles is the 
fide of the cone AB; wherefore the fum of thefe tri- 
angles is equal to the produét of the fum of the bafes 
(i. e. the periphery of the bafe of the cone) multiplied 
into the half of the common height, or it is equal to 
the produ of the periphery of the bafe. 

If the area of the bafe is likewife wanted, it is to 
be found feparately by the 33d prop. If the furface 
of acone is fuppofed to be fpread out on a plane, it 
will become a feétor of a circle, whofe radius is the 
fide of the cone; and the arc terminating tlie fe€tor 
is made from the periphery of the bafe. Whence, 
by corol. 33d prop. of this, its dimenfion may be 
found. 

GOR OT hea Res 

Hence it will be eafy to meafure the furface ofa 

frufium of a cone cut by a plane parallel to the bafe. 
PORVOO P.O: ost Th OON: Ai: 

Fic. 21. Zo meafure the furface of a given [phere.— 
Let there be a fphere, whofe centre is A, and let the 
area of its convex furface be required. Archimedes 
demonftrates (37th prop. 1. book of the fphere and 
cylinder) that its furface is equal to the area of four 
great circles of the {phere ; that is, let the area of the 
yreat circle be multiplied by 4, and the product will 
give the area of the fphere; or (by the 20th 6. and 
2d 12. of Eucl.) the area of the {phere given is equal 
to the area of a circle whofe radius is the right line 
BG, the diameter of the fphere. ‘Therefore having 
meafured (by 33d prop.) the circle defcribed with the 
radius BC, this will give the furface of the fphere. 

OP eR OP OOS LE ot ON ceed, 

Fic. 22. Zo meafure the furface of a fegment of a 
fphere.—Let there be a fegment cut off by the plane 
ED. Archimedes demonttrates (49. and 50. 1. De 
fphera) chat the furface of this fegment, excluding the 
circular bafe, is equal to the area of a circle whofe ra- 
dius is the right line BE drawn from the vertex B of 
the fegment to the periphery of the circle DE. ‘Vhere- 
fore (by the 33d prop.) it is eafily meafured. 

GOR O72 day Aa a ed 

Hence that part of the furface of a {phere that lieth 
between two parallel planes is eafily meafured, by fub- 
traéting the furfacé of the leffer fegment from the fur- 
face of the greater fegment. 

CORO L828. 

Hence likewife it follows, that the furface of a cy- 
linder, deferibed about a {phere (excluding the bafis) is 
equal to the furface of the {phere, and the parts of the 
one to the parts of the other, intercepted between 
planes parallel to the bafis of the cylinder. 
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. F : : Gauging. 
Cuap. 1V. Of folid Figures and their Menfuration, a a 
comprehending likewife the Principles of Gauging Veffels y 


of all Figures. 


Asin theformer part of this treatife we took an 
inch for the {malleft meafure in length, and an inch 
{quare for the f{malleft fuperficial meafure; fo now, 
in treating of the menfuration of folids, we take a cu- 
bical inch for the {malleft fclid meafure. Of thefe, 
109 make a Scots pint; other liquid meafures depend 
on this, as is generally known. 

In dry meafures, the firlot, by ftatute, contains 19% 
pints ; and on this depend the other dry meafures : 
therefore, if the content of any folid be given in cu- 
bical inches, it will be eafy to reduce the fame to the 
common liquid or dry meafures, and converfely to re- 
duce thefe to folid inches. The liquid and dry mea- 
fures, in ufe among other nations, are known from 
their writers. 

«¢ As to the Englifh liquid meafures, by a& of par- 
liament 1706, any round veffel commonly called a cy- 
linder, having an even bottom, being feven inches in 
diameter throughout, and fix inches deep from the 
top of the infide to the bottom (which veffel will be 
found by computation to contain 230¢¢¢%5 cubical 
inches), or any veffel containing 231 cubical inches, 
and no more, is deemed to be a lawful wine-gallon. 
An Englith pint therefore contains 284 cubical inches ; 
2 pints make a quart; 4 quarts a gallon; 18 gallons 
a roundlet ; 3 roundlets and an half, or 63 gallons, 
make a hogfh.ad 3 the half of a hogfhead is a barrel : 
1 hogfhead and a third, or 84 gallons, make a pun- 
cheon ; 1 puncheon and a half, or 2 hogfheads, or 126 
gallons, make a pipe or butt; the third part ef a pipe, 
or 42 gallons, make a tierce; 2 pipes, or 3 puncheons, 
or 4 hogfheads, make a ton of wine. ‘Though the 
Englith wine gallon is now fixed at 231 cubical inches, 
the ttandard kept in Guildhall being meafured, before 
many perfons of diftinétion, May 25. 1688, it was 
found to contain only 224 fuch inches. 

‘In the Englifh beer-meafure, a gallon contains 
282 cubical inches; confequently 35} cubical inches 
make a pint, 2 pints make’ a quart, 4 quarts make a 
gallon, g gallons a firkin, 4 firkins a barrel. In ale, 
8. gallons make a firkin, and 32 gallons make a barrel. 
By an a& of the firlt of William and Mary, 34 gallons 
is the barrel, both for beer and ale, in all places, ex- 
cept within the weekly bill of mortality. 

“In Scotland it is known that 4 gills make a mutch- 
kin, 2 mutchkins make a chopin; a pint is two cho- 
pins; a quart is two pints; and a gallon is four quarts, 
or eight pints. The accounts of the cubical inches 
contained in the Scots pint vary confiderably from 
each other. According to our author, it contains 
1¢g cubical inches. But the flandard-jugs kept by 
the dean of guild of Edinburgh (one of which has the 
year 1555, with the arms of Scotland, and the town 
of Edinburgh, marked upon it) having been carefully 
meafured feveral times, and by different perfuns, the 
Scots pint, according to thofe ftandards, was found to 
contain about 10374, cubic inches. ‘he pewterers 
jugs (by which the veflels in common ufe are made) 
are faid to contain fometimes betwixt 195 und 106 
cubic inches. A cafk that was meafured by the 
brewers of Edinburgh, before the commiflioners of ex- 
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Gauging. cife in 1707, was found to contain 467 Scots pints; 


the fame veffel contained 187; Englifh ale-gallons. 
Suppofing this menfuration to be juft, the Scots pint 
will be to the Englifh ale-gallon as 289 to 750; and if 
the Englifh ale-gallons be fuppofed to contain 282 
cubical inches, the Scots pint will contain 108.664 
cubical inches. But it is fufpected, on feveral grounds, 
that the experiment was not made with fufficient care 
and exa¢tnefs. 

«The commiffioners appointed by authority of par- 
liament to fettle the meafures and weights, in their 
act of Feb. 19. 1618, relate, That having caufed fill 
the Linlithgow firlot with water, they found that it 
contained 214 pints of the juft Stirling jug and mea- 
fure. They likewife ordain that this fhall be the 
jufl and only firlot; and add, That the widene/s and 
Lroadne/s of the which firlot, under and above even over 
within the buirds, fhall contain nineteen inches and the 
Sixth part of an inch, and the deepnefs feven inches and a 
third part of an inch. According to this at (fuppo- 
fing their experiment and computation to have been 
accurate) the pint contained only 99.56 cubical 
inches; for the content of fuch a veffel as is defcri- 
bed in the act, is 2115.85, and this divided by 214 
gives 99.56. But by the weight of water faid to fill 
this firlot in the fame att, the meafure of the pint 
agrees nearly with the Edinburgh (tandard above men- 
tioned. 

“As for the Englifh: meafures of corn, the Win- 
chefter gallon contains 2724 cubical inches; 2 gallons 
make a peck; 4 pecks, or 8 gallons (that is, 2178 
cubical inches), make a bufhel; and a quarter is 8 
bufhels. 

‘* Our author fays, that 193 Scots pints make a fir- 
lot. But this does not appear to be agreeable to the 
ftatute above mentioned, nor to the ftandard-jugs. It 
may be conjectured, that the proportion afligned by 
him has been deduced from fome experiment of how 
many pints, according to common ufe, were con- 
tained in the firlot. For if we fuppofe thofe pints to 
have been each of 108.664 cubical inches, according 
to the experiment made in the 1707 before the com- 
miffioners of excife, deferibed above; then 19} fuch 
pints will amount to 2118.94, cubical inches; which 
agrees nearly with 2115.85, the meafure of the firlot 
by flatute above mentioned. But it is probable, that 
in this he followed the a&t 1587, where it is ordained, 
‘That the wheat-firlot fhall contain 1g pints and two 
joucattes. A wheat-firlot marked with the Linlith- 
gow itamps being meafured, was found to contain 
about 2211 cubical inches. By the ftatute of 1618, 
the barley-firlot was to contain 31 pints of the juft 
Stirling-jug. 

«¢ A Paris pint is 48 cubical Paris inches, and is 
nearly equal to an Englith wine-quart. The Boifean 
contains 664.68099 Paris cubical inches, or 780.36 
Englifh cubical inches. 


«©VYhe Roman amphora was a 


cubical Roman foot, 
the congius was the eighth part of the amphora, the 


Jextarius was one-fixth of the congius. ‘They divided 
the fextarius like the as or bra. Of dry meafures, the 
medimnus was equal to two amphoras, that is, about 
141 Englifh legal bufhels; and the modius was the 
third part of the amphora.” 
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PROP OS TT TON (Xe, 

To find the folid content of a given prifm.—By the 
29th prop. let the area of the bafe of the prifm be 
meafured, and be. multiplied by the height of tke 
prifm, the product will give the folid content of the 
prifm. 

TOP ORO: PIO Ss LT 1 OM: ey 

To find the falid content of a given pyramid.—The 
area of the bafe being found (by the 30th prop.), 
let it be multiplied by the third part of the height 
of the pyramid, or the third part of the bafe by the 
height, the produ@ will give the folid content, by 
i7th 12. Eucl. 

CO RO Li AR: 7, 

If the folid content of a fruflum of a pyramid is re- 
quired, firft let the folid content of the entire pyramid 
be found ; from which fubtraét the folid content of the 
part that is wanting, and the folid content of the bro- 
ken pyramid will remain. 

PROP OS f TON RLY. 

To find the content of a given cylinder.—The area 
of the bafe being found by prop. 33. if it be a circle, 
and by prop. 35. if it be an ellipfe (for in both. 
cafes it isa cylinder), multiply it by the height of the 
cylinder, and the folid contents of the cylinder will 
be produced. ; 

CORO LL Ae F: 

Fic. 23. And in this manner may be meafured the 
folid content of veffels and cafks not much different: 
from a cylinder, as ABCD. If towards the middle 
EF it be fomewhat groffer, the area of the circle of 
the bafe being found (by 33d prop.) and added to the 
area of the middle circle EF, and the half of their fum 
(that is, an arithmetical mean between the area of the 
bafe and the area of the middle eircle) taken for the 
bafe of the veffel, and multiplied into its height, the 
folid content of the given veffel will be produced. 

Note, Fhat,the length of the veffel, as well as the 
diameters of the bafe, and'of the circle EF, ought to 
be taken within the ftaves; for it is the folid content 
within the ftaves that is fought. 

Pe Or OS TT TOWN XLVE. 

To find the folid content of a given cone.—Let the 
area of the bafe (found by prop. 33.) be multiplied 
into + of the height, the product will give the folid 
content of the cone; for by the roth 12. Eucl. a cone 
is the third part of a cylinder that has the fame bafe 
and height. 

PROP OST TION. ALVIL 

Fie. 24.25. To find. the folid content of a fruftum 
of a cone cut by a plane parallel to the plane of the 
bafe.—Firtt, let the height of the entire cone be found, 
and thence (by the preceding prop.).its folid content ; 
from which fubtraét the folid content of the cone cut 
off at the top, there will remain the folid content of the 
fruftum of the cone. 

How the content of the entire cons may be found, 
appears thus: Let ABCD be the fruflum of the cone 
(cither right or fcalenous, as in.the figures 2. and 3.) 
let the cone ECD be fuppofed to be completed; let 
AG be drawn parallel co DE, and kt AH and EF be 
perpendicular on CD; it will be (by 2d 6. Euci.) 
as CG: CA:: CD: CE; but (by art. 72.0f Part I.) 
asCA:AH::CE: EF; confequently (by 22d 5. Eucl.) 

As 


rt ll. 
ugings as CG: AH:: CD: EF; that is, as the excefs of the 
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diameter of the lefler bafe is to the height of the 
fruflum, fo is the diameter of the greater bafe to the 
height of the entire cone. 

COR 0 Lb ue RT, 

Fic. 26. Some cafks whofe ftaves are remarkably 
bended about the middle, and ftrait towards the ends, 
may be taken for two portions of cones, without any 
confiderable error. Thus ABEF is a fruflum of a right 
cone, to whofe bafe EF, on the other fide, there is 
another fimilar fruflum ofa cone joined, EDCF. The 
vertices of thefe cones, if they be fuppofed to be com- 
pleted, will be found at G and H. Whence (by the 
preceding prepofition) the folid content of fuch veffels 
may be found. © 

PROPOSTT10N. XLVIUEL 

Fic. 27. A cylinder circumferibed about a {phere, 
that is, having its bafe equal to a great circle of the 
fphere, and its height equal to the diameter of the 
{phere, is to the {phere as 3 to 2. 

Let ABEC be the quadrant ofa circle, and ABDC 
the circumf{cribed fquare; and likewife the triangle 
ADC; by the revolution of the figure about the right 
line AC, as axis, a hemifphere will be generated by 
the quadrant, a cylinder of the fame bafe and height 
by the fquare, and a cone by the triangle. Let thefe 
three be cut any how by the plane HF, parallel to the 
bafe AB; the fe€tion in the cylinder will be a circle 
whofe radius is FH, in the hemifphere a circle of 
the radius EF, and in the conea circle of the radius 
GF. . 

By art. 69. of Part I. EAg, or HFg=EFg and FAg 
taken together (but AFg=FGg, becaufe AC=CD) ; 
therefore the circle of the radius FH is equal to a circle 
of the radius EF, together witi a circle of the radius 
GF; and fince this is true every where, all the circles 
together de{cribed by. the refpective radii HF (that is, 
the cylinder) are equal to all the circles defcribed by 
the :efpective radii EF and FG (that is, to the hemi- 
{phere and the cone taken together) ; but (by the :oth 
y2. Eucl.) the cone generated by the trinagle DAC is 
one third part of the cylinder generated by the f{quare 
BC. Whence it follows, that the hemifphere gene- 
rated by the rotation of the quadrant ABEC is equal 
to the remaining two third parts of the cylinder, and 
that the whole {phere is + of the double cylinder, cir- 
cumfcribed about it. 

This is that celebrated 39th prop. 1. book of Archi- 
medes of the {phere and cylinder ; in which he deter- 
mines the proportion of the cylinder to the {phere in- 
fcribed to be that of 3 to 2. 

COR 0 2. f140 Ri. 

Hence it follows, that the {phere is equal to a cone 
whofe height is equal to the femidiameter of the 
{fphere, having for its bafe a circle equal to the fu- 
perficies of the {phere, or to four great circles of the 
{phere, or to-a circle whofe radius is equal to the dia- 
meter of the fphere (by prop. 41. of this.) -And in- 
deed a {phere differs very little from the fum of an in- 
finite number of cones that have their bafes in the fur- 
face of the fphere, and their common vertex in the 
centre of the fphere; fo that the fuperficies of the 
{phere (of whofe dimenfion fee prop. 41. of this) mul- 
tiplied into the third part of the femidiameter, gives the 
folid content of the {phere.. 
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PROP OS IT. 1 0O-N, XLIX. 

Fic. 28, 
Jphere.—A fpherical feétor ABC (as appears by the 
corollary of the preceding prop.) is very little different 
from an infinite number of cones, having their bafes 
in the fuperficies of the {phere BEC, and their com- 
mon vertex in the centre. Wherefore the fpherical 
fuperficies BEC being found (by prop. 42. of this), 
and multitplied into the third part of AB the radius of 
the fphere, the produ€t will give the folid content of 
the feCtor ABC. 

GOR OL) Bide \F. 

It is evident how to find the folidity of a fpherical 
fegment lefs than a hemifpherical, by fubtracting the 
cone ABC from the feétor already found. But if the 
fpherical fegment be greater than a hemifphere, the 
cone correfponding muft be added to the feétor, to 
make the fegment. 

Jobe © Pig 8 bert One i. 

Fic. 29. To sind the folidity of the [pheroid, and of its 
Segments cut by planes perpendicular to the axis.— 

In prop. 44. of this, it is fhown, that every where 


EH:EG::CF:CD; but circles are as the {quares 


defcribed upon their rays, that is, the circle of the 
radius EH is to the circle of the radius EG, as CF¢ to 
CDg. And fince it is fo every where, all the circles 
defcribed with the refpective rays EH (that is, the 
{pheroid made by the rotation of the femi-ellipfis AFB. 
around the axis AB) will be to all the circles defcri- 
bed by the refpective radii EG (that is, the {phere 
defcribed by the rotation of the femicircle ADB on the 
axis AB) as FCg to CDgq;-that is, as the fpheroid to 
the {phere on the fame axis, fo is the f{quare of the 


other axis of the generating ellipfe to the {quare of the 


axis of the {phere. ; 


And this holds, whether the fpheroid be found by a: 


revolution around the greater or leffer axis. 
COR Od hd Ry Weer: 

Hence it appears, that the half of the fpheroid, 
formed by the rotation of the fpace AHFC around the 
axis AC, is double of the cone generated by the triangle 
AFC about the fame.axis ; which is the 32d prop. of 
Archimedes of conoids and fpheroids. 

CORO Lok AR Fo Bs 

Hence, likewife, is evident the meafure of fegments 
of the fpheroid cut by planes perpendicular to the 
axis. For the fegment of the fpheroid made by the 
rotation of the fpace ANHE, round the axis AE, is 
to the fegment of the {phere having the fame axis AC, 
and made by the rotation of the fegment of the circle 
AMGE, as CFg to CDg. 

But if the meafure of this folid be wanted with lefs 
labour, by the 34th prop. of Archimedes of conoids 
and {pheroids, it willbe as BE to AC+EB ; fo is the 
cone generated by the rotation of the triangle AHE 
round the axis AE, to the fegment. of the {phere 
made by the rotation of the fpace ANHE round the 
fame axis AE; which could eafily be demonftrated by: 
the method of. indivifibles.. 

COR OV Bia Re 2, 

Hence it is eafy to find the folid content of the fegs 
ment of a {phere or {pheroid intercepted between two 
parallel planes, perpendicular to the axis. This agrees 


as well to the oblate as to the oblong fpheroid ;.as is- 


obvious. 
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To find the folid content of a fector of the “4 
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“sv —- Fia. 30. Ifa cafk is to be valued as the middle piece 


of an oblong fpheroid, cut by the two planes DC and 
FG, at right angles to the axis: firft, let the folid con- 
tent of the half fpheroid ABCED be meafured by the 
preceding prop. from which let the folidity of the feg- 
ment DEC be fubtratted, and there will remain the 
fegment ABCD; and this doubled will give the capa- 
city of the cafk required. 

The following method is generally made ufe of for 
finding the folid content of fuch veffels.. The double 
area of the greateft circle, that is, of that which is de- 
fcribed by the diameter AB at the middle of the cafk, 
_ is added to the area of the circle at the end, that 1a, 
of the circle DC or FG (for they are ufually equal), 
and the third part of this {um is taken for a mean bafe 
of the cafk ; which therefore multiplied into the length 
of the cafk OP, gives the content of the veffel re- 
quired. 

Sometimes veflels have other figures, different from 
thofe we have mentioned; the eafy methods of mea- 
furing which may be learned from thofe who practife 
this art. What hath already been delivered is fuih- 
cient for our purpofe. 

BOP Ob Eel ON OoLa 

Fic. 31. and 32. Zo find how much is contained in 
a veffel that is in part empty, whofe axis is parallel to the 
horizon.—Let AGBH be the great circle in the middle 
of the cafk, whofe fegment GBH is filled with liquor, 
the fegment GAH being empty; the fegment GBH 
is known, if the depth EB be known, and EH a mean 
proportional between the fegments of the diameter AB 
and EB; which are found by a rod or ruler put into 
the veffel at the orifice. Let the bafis of the cafk at 
a medium be found, which fuppofe to be the circle 
CKDL;; and let the ferment KCL be fimilar to the 
fegment GAH (which is either found by the rule of 
three, becaufe as the circle AGBH is to the circle 
CKDL, fo is the fegment GAH to the fegment KCL; 
or is found from the tables of fegments made by au- 
thors) ; and the product of this fegment multiplied 
by the length of the cafk will give the liquid content 
remaining in the cafk. 

PR2O1P 0 S47 FPO Ne Lit 

To find the folid content of a regular and ordinate body. 
—A tetraedon being a pyramid, the folid content is 
found by the 44th prop. The hexaedron, or cube, 
being a kind of prifm, it is meafured by the 43d prop. 
An oGtaedron: confifts of two pyramids of the fame 
{quare bafe, and of equal heights; confequently its 
meafure is found by the 44th prop. A dodecaedron 
confifts of 12 pyramids having equal equilateral and 
equiangular pentagonal bafes; and fo one of thefe be- 
ing meafured (by the 44th prop. of this), and multi- 
plied by 12, the product will be equal to the folid con- 
tent of the dodecaedron. The icofiaedron confifts of 
20 equal pyramids having triangular bafes; the folid 
content of one of which being found (by the 44th 
prop.), and multiplied by 20, gives the whole folid. 
The bafes and heights of/thefe pyramids, if you want 
to proceed more exaétly, may be found by trigonome- 
try. See TRiGonomeEtry. 

PROP OST how Lit 

To find the folid content of a body however irregular. 

Let the given body be immerfed into a velflel of 


| A 

water, having the figure of a parallelopipedon or 
prifm, and let it be noted how much the water is rai- 
fed upon the immerfion of the body. For it is plain, 
that the fpace which the water fills, after the immer- 
fion of the body, exceeds the fpace filled before its 
immerfion, by a {pace equal to the folid content of the 
body, however irregular. But when this excefs is of 
the figure of a parallelopipedon or prifm, it is ealily 
meafured by the 43d prop. of this, viz. by multiplying 
the area of the bafe, or mouth of the veffel, into the 
difference of the elevations of the water before and 
after immerfion : Whence is found the folid content of 
the body given. t 

In the fame way the folid content of a part of a 
body may be found, by immeriing that part only in 
water. 

There is no neceffity to infift here on diminifhing or 
enlarging folid bodies in a given proportion. It will 
be eafy to deduce thefe things from the 11th and 12th 
books of Euclid. 

“* The following rules are fubjoined for the ready 
cemputation of contents of veflels, and of any folids 
in the meafures in ufe in Great Britain. 

‘I. To find the content of a cylindric veffel in Eng- 
lifh wine gallons, the diameter of the bafe and altitude 
of the veilel being given in inches and decimals of an 
inch. 

*¢ Square the number of inches in the diameter of 
the veflel-; raultiply this {quare by the number of 
inches in the height: then multiply the produ by 
the decimal fra€tion .0034; and this laft produd& thall 
give the content in wine-gallons and decimals of fuch 
a gallon. To exprefs the rule arithmetically ; let D 
reprefent the number of inches and decimals of an inch 
in the diameter of the veflel, and H the decimals of 
an inch in the height of the veflel; then the content 
in wine-gallons fhall be DDHx;34,,, or DDHx 
-0034. x. Let the diameter D=51.2 inches, the 
height H=62.3 inches, then the content fhall be 
51-2 X51.2 X62.3 X.0034 == §55.27.332 wine-gallons, 
‘Lhis rule follows from prop. 33. and 45. For by the 
former, the area of the bafe of the veffel is in {quare 
inches DDX.7854.; and by the latter, the content of 
the veffel in folid inches is DIDHX.78543 which di- 
vided by 231 (the number of cubical inches in a wine- 
gallon) gives DDHxX.co34, the content in wine: gallons. 
But theugh the charges in the excife are made (by 
ftatute) on the fuppofition that the wine-gallon con- 
tains 231 cubical inches; yet it is faid, that in fale 
224 cubical inches, the content of the ftandard mea- 
fured at Guildhall (as was mentioned above), are allow- 
ed to be a wine-gallon. 

‘IT. Suppofing the Englith ale-gallon to contain 
282 cubical inches, the content of a cylindric veffel 
is computed in fuch gallons, by multiplying the fquare 
of the diameter of a veffel by its height as formerly, 
and their product by the decimal fraction -0,027,8513 
that is, the folid content in ale-gallons is DDH*x 
-0,027, 851. : 

*¢ ITI. Suppofing the Scots pint to contain about 
103.4 cubical inches (which is the meafure given by 
the ftandards at Edinburgh, according to experiments 
mentioned above), the content of a cylindric veffel is 
computed in Scots pints, by multiplying the fquare of 
the diameter of the veflel by its height, and the pro- 


duct 
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puging. du& of thefe by the decimal fraction .0076, 
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half their difference, and fubftitute this fum in the Gauging. 


Or 


“the content of fuch a veffel in Scots pints is DDHx 


0.076. 

m1 Syppofing the Winchefter buthel to contain 2187 
cubical inches, the content of a cylindric veffel is com- 
puted in thofe bufhels by multiplying the fquare of 
the diameter of the veffel by the height, and the pro- 
duét by the decimal freétion .0,003,606. But the 
ftandard bufhel having been meafured by Mr Everard 
and others in 1696, it was found to contain only 
2145-6 folid inches; and therefore it was enacted in 
the aét for laying a duty upon malt, That every round 
bufkel, with a plain and even bottom, being 18% inches dia- 
meter throughout, and 8 inches deep, fhould be efteemed a legal 
Winchefter du/bel, According to this act (ratified in 
the firft year of queen Anne) the legal Winchefter 
bufhel contains only 2150.42 folid inches. And the 
content of a cylindric veffel is computed in fuch bu- 
fhels, by*multiplying the fquare of the diameter by 
the height, and their product by the decimal fraction 
.0,003,625. Or the content of the veflel in thofe 
bufhels is DDE X.0,003,625. 

‘© V. Suppoling the Scots wheat-firlot to contain 
21% Scots pints (as is appointed by the flatute 1618), 
and the pint to be conform to the Edinburgh flandards 
above mentioned, the contents of a cylindric veflel in 
fuch firlots is cHrenneed by multiplying the fquare of 
the diameter by the height, and their produai by the 
decimal fraction .00,358. This firlot, in 1426, is 
appointed. to contain 17 pints ; in 1457, it was ap- 
pointed to contain 18 pints; in 1587, it is 19} pints; 
in 1628, it is 214 pints: and though this laft flatute 
appears to have been founded on wrong computations 
in feveral refpeéts, yet this part of that a@ that relates 
to the number of pints in the firlot feems to be the leaft 
exceptionable ; ; and therefore, we fuppofe the firlot to 
contain 214 pints of the Edinburgh ftandard, or about 
2197 cubical inches; which a little exceeds ‘the Win- 
chefter bufhel, from which it may have been originally 
copied. ; 

“VI. Suppofing the bear-firlot to contain 31 Scots 
pints (according to the ftatute 1618), and the pint 
conform to the Edinburgh ftandards, the content of a 
eylindric veffel in fuch firlots is found by multiplying 
the {quare of the diameter by the height, and this pro- 
duct by .000245. 

«“ When the feGion of the veffel is not a circle, but 
an ellipfis, the product of the greate{t diameter by the 
leaft is to be fubitituted in thofe rules for the fquare 
of the diameter. 

“VII. ‘To compute the content of a veffel that may 
be confidered as a fruftum of a cone in any of thofe 
meafures. 

“ Let A reprefent the number of inches in the 
diameter of the greater bafe, B the number of inches 
in the diameter of the leffer bafe. Compute the 
fquare of A, the product of A multiplied by B, and 
the {quare Me B, and colle& thefe into a fum. Then 
find the third part of this fum, and fubititute it in 
the preceding rules in the place of the fquare of the 
diameter ; and proceed in all other refpects as before. 
Thus, for example, the content in wine-gallons in 
AAXABXBBXLXHX.0034. 

‘© Or, to the fquare of half the fum of the diame- 
ters A and B, add one-third part of the fquare of 


preceding rules for the fquare of the diameter of the 
veffel ; for the fquare of +AXiB added to } of the 
fquare of 3 A—iB, gives ; AAX;ABXiBB. 

‘;VIIl. When a veffel is a fruftum of a parabolic 
conoid, meafure the diameter of the feftion at the 
middle of the height of the fruftum ; and the content 
will be opie ely the fame as of a cylinder of this dia- 
meter of the fame height with the veffel. 

“TX, When a weile) i is a fruftum of a fphere, if 
you meafure the diameter of the fection at the middle 
of the height of the fruftum, then compute the con- 
tent of a cylinder of this diameter of the fame height 
with the veffel, and from this fubtra&t + of the content 
of a cylinder of the fame height on a bafe whofe dia- 
meter is equal to its height 5; the remainder will give 
the content of the veffel. That is, if D reprefent the 
diameter of the middle fe€tion, and H the height of 
the fruftum, youare to fubftitute DD—;HH for the 
f{quare of the diameter of the cylindric veflel in the firft 
fix rules. 

«¢ X. When the veffel is a fruftum of a fpheroid, 
if the bafes are equal, the content is readily found by 
the rule in p.685. In other cafes, let the axis of the 
folid be to the conjugate axis as to 1; let D be the 
diameter of the middle fetion of the fruftum, H the 
height or length’of the fruftum ; and ‘fubftitute in the 
firft fix rules DD—= for the fquare of the diameter 


of the veffel. 

«© XI. When the fee is an hyperbolic conoid, let 
the axis of the folid be to the conjugate axis as” to 1, 
D the diameter of the feCtion at the middle ef the fraf- 
tum, H the height or length: compute DDx> -XHH, 


and fubftitute this fum for the fquare of thre diameter 
of the cylindric veffel in the firft fix rules. 

‘¢ XII. In general, it is ufual to meafure any round 
veffel, by diftinguifhing it into feveral fruftums, and 
taking the diameter of the fe€tion at the middle of 
each fruftum; thence to compute the content of each,. 
as if it was a cylinder of that mean diameter; and to 
hi their fum as the content of the veflel. From the 

otal content, computed in this manner, they fubtract 
fucceflively the numbers which expreis the circular 
areas that correfpond to thofe mean diameters, cach as 
often as there are inches in the altitude of the fruftum 
to which it belongs, beginning with the uppe bi 
and in this manner calculate a table for the veffel, by. 
which it readily appears how much liquor is at aay 
time contained in it, by taking either the dry or wet 
inches; having regard to the inclination or drip of the 
veffel when it has any. 

“ This method of computing the content of a fruf- 
tum from the diameter of the fection at the middle of 
its height, is exaét in that cafe only when it is a por- 
tion of a parabolic conoid ; but in fuch veffels as are 
in common ufe, the error is not confiderable. When 
the veffel is a portion of a cone or hyperbolic conoid, 
the content by this method is found lefs than the truth}, 
but when itis a portion of a {phere or {pheroid, the 
content computed in this manper exceeds the truth. 
The difference or error is always the fame in the dif- 
ferent parts of the fame or of fimilar veffels, when the 
altitude of the fruftum is given. And when the alti- 


tudes are diferent, the error is in the triplicate ratio 
of 


687 


688 
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If exacinefs be required, the error in 
meafuring the frattum of a conical veffel in this man- 
ner is 3 of the content of a cone fimilar to the veffel, 
of an altitude equal to the height of the fruftum. In 
a f{phere, it is + of a cylinder of a diameter and height 
equal to the fruftum. Inthe fpheroid and hyperbolic 
conoid, it is the fame as in a cone generated by the 
right-angled triangle, contained by the two femiaxes 
of the figure, revolving about that fide which is the 
femiaxis of the fruftum. 

“In the ufual method of computing a table for a 
veffel, by fubduéting from the whole content the num- 
ber that expreffes the uppermoft area as often as there 
are inches in the uppermoft fruftum, and afterwards 


~ the numbers for the other areas fucceffively ; it is ob- 


vious, that the contents affigned by the table, when a 
few of the uppermoft inches are dry, are ftated a little 
too high if the veffel flands upon its bafe, but too low 
when it ftands on its greater bafe ; becaufe, when one 
inch is dry, for example, it is not the area at the 
middle of the uppermoft fruftum, but rather the area 
at the middle of the uppermoft inch, that ought to be 
fubduGed from the total content, in order to find the 
content in this cafe. 

« XIII. To meafure round timber: Let the mean 
circumference be found in feet and decimals of a foot ; 
{quare it; multiply this fquare by the decimal .079,577, 
and the product by the length. x. Let the mean 
circumference of a tree be 10 3 feet, and the length 
24 feet. Then 10 3X10 3X.079,577X24= 202.615, 
is the number of cubical feet in the tree. The foun- 
dation of this rule is, that when the circumference of a 
circle is 1, the area is .0,795,774,715, and that the areas 
of circles are as the fquares of their circumferences. 

«But the common way ufed by artificers for mea- 
furing round timber, differs much from this rule. 
They call one fourth part of the circumference the 
girt, which is by them reckoned the fide of a fquare, 
whofe area is equal to the area of the feGtion of the 
tree; therefore they {quare the girt, and then multiply 
by the length of the tree. According to their method, 
the tree of the laft example would be computed at 
159.13 cubical feet only. 

“How {quare timber is meafured, will be eafily 
underftood from the preceding propofitions. Fifty 
folid feet of hewn timber, and forty of rough timber, 
make a load. 
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«¢ XIV. To find the burden of a hip, or the num- 
ber of tons it will carry, the following rule is com- 
monly given. Multiply the length of the keel taken 
within board, by the breadth of the fhip within board, 
taken from the midfhip beam from plank to plank, and 
the product by the depth of the hold, taken from the 
plank below the keelfon to the under part of the upper 
deck plank, and divide the product by 94, ‘the quo- 
tient is the content of the tonnage required. - This 
rule, however, cannot be accurate; nor can one rule 
be fuppofed to ferve for the meafuring exaétly the 
burden of fhips of all forts. Of this the reader will 
find more in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris for the year 1721. 

“ @ur author having faid nothing of weights, it 
may be of ufe to add briefly, that the Englifh Troy- 
pound contains 12 ounces, the ounce 20 penny- weight, 
and the penny-weight 24 grains; that the Averdupois 
pound contains 16 ounces, the ounce 16 drams, and 
that 112 pounds is ufually called the hundred weight. 
Tt is commonly fuppofed, that 14 pounds Averdupois 
are equal to 17 pounds Troy. According’to Mr 
Everard’s experiments, 1 pound Averdupois is equal 
to 14 ounces 12 penny-weight and 16 grains Troy, 
that is, to 7000 grains; and an Averdupois ounce is 
437% grains. The Scots Troy-pound (which, by the 
ftatute 1718, was to be the fame with the French) is 
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commonly fuppofed equal to 154 ounces Englifh Troy, — 


or 7560 grains. By a mean of ftandards kept by the 
dean of guild at Edinburgh, it is 75997 or 7600 
grains. They who have meafured the weights which 
were fent from London after the union of the king- 
doms to be the ftandards by which the weights in Scot- 
land fhould be made, have found the Englifh Averdu- 
pois pound (from a medium of the feveral weights) to 
weigh 7000 grains, the fame as Mr Everard; accord- 
ing to which, the Scots, Paris, or Amfterdam pound, 
will be to the pound Averdupois as 38 to 35. The 
Scots Troy-ftone contains 16 pounds, the pound 2 
marks or 16 ounces, an ounce 16 drops, a drop 36 
grains. Twenty Scots ounces make a Tron-pound ; 
but becaufe it is ufual to allow one to the fcore, the 
Tron-pound is commonly 21 ounces. Sir John Skene, 
however, makes the Tron-ftone to contain only 19} 
pounds.”? 
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GEORGE I. II. and IIT. kings of Great Britain. 


—George I. the fon of Erneft Auguftus, duke of 


Brunfwick Lunenburgh, and elector of Hanover; fuc- 
ceeded to the throne of Great Britain in 1714, in vir- 
tue of an act of parliament, paffed in the latter part 
of the reign of king William III. limiting the fuccef- 
fion of the crown, after the demife of that monarch, 
and queen Anne (without iffue), to the princefs Sophia 
of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Prote- 
ftants. —George II. the only fon of the former, fuc- 
ceeded him in 1727, and enjoyed a long reign of glory; 
dying amidit the moft rapid and extenfive conquetts 
in the 77th year of his age. He was fucceeded by 
No 138. 
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his grandfon George III. our prefent fovereign. 
particulars, fee Britain, n° 374—701. 

Georce, or Knights of St Gzorcs, has been the de- 
nomination of feveral military orders, whereof that of 
the garter is one of the moftilluftrious. See Garter, 
and S¢ Gzorcz, below. 

King Gaorex’s Tflands, are two iflands in the South 
Sea, lying in W. Long. 144. 56. S. Lat. 14. 28. They 
were firft difcovered by commodore Byron in 1765, 
and have fince been vifited by Captain Cook in 1774. 


For 


Commodore Byron’s people had an encounter with the’ 


inhabitants, which proved fatal to fome of the natives; 
but Captain Cook was more fortunate. A lieutenant 
, and 
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-and two boats well armed were fent on fhore by Cap 
tain Cook ; and landed without oppolition. As foon 
as the gentlemen landed, the iflanders embraced them 
by touching nofes, a mode of civility ufed in New Zea- 
land, which is 990 leagues diftant, and the only place 
befides this where the cuftom: has been obferved to pre- 
vail. Notwithftanding this ceremony, however, very 
little real friendfhip feemed to take place on the part 
of the iflanders. ‘They crowded about the boats as the 
people were ftepping into them, and feemed in doubt 
whether they fhould detain them or let them go; at latt, 
however, not thinking themfelves fufficiently ftrong, 
‘they feemed contented with their departure, and aflifted 
‘them in pufhing off their boats; but fome of the moft 
turbulent threw ftones into the water which fell very 
near them, and all feemed to glory that they had as it 
were driven them off. The Britith, however, brought 
off five dogs of a white colour with fine long hair, with 
which the ifland feemed to be plentifully fupplied. 
"'Thefe they purchafed with fmall nails, and fome ripe 
bananas which had been brought from the Marquefas. 
‘On this ifland Mr Forefler found. a kind of fcurvy- 
grafs, which the natives informed him they were wont 
to bruife and mix with fhell-fifh; after which, they 
threw it into the fea whenever they perceived a fhoal of 
fith. This preparation intoxicates them for fome time; 
and thus they are caught on the furface of the water 
without any other trouble than that of taking them 
out. The name of this plant among the natives is ¢ 
now. ‘The largeit ifland, which they call Tiookea, is 
fomething of an oval fhape, and about 10 leagues in 
circuit; the other ifland, which lies two leagues to the 
weltward of Tiookea, is four leagues long from north- 
ealt to fouthweft, and from five to three miles broad. 
‘The foil of both is extremely fcanty ; the foundation 
confifts of coral, very little elevated above the furface 
of the water. 

Georce (St) or Gzorce of Cappadocia; a name 
whereby feveral orders, both military and religious, are 
denominated. It took its rife from a faint or hero 
famous throughout all the Eaft, called by the Greeks 
Meyarouaplue, q.d. great martyr. 

On fome medals of the emperors John and Manuel 
‘Comneni, we have the figure of St George armed, hold- 
ing a {word or javelin in one hand, and in the other a 
buckler, with this infcription; an O, and therein a little 


A, and TE—TrI0C, making © ATIO¥ FEOPTIO, C holy 
O 
‘George. He is generally reprefented on horfeback, as be- 
ing fuppofed to have frequently engaged in combats in 
that manner. He is highly venerated throughout Arme- 
nia, Mufcovy, and all the countries which adhere to the 
Greek rite : from the Greek, his worfhip has long ago 
been received into the Latin church; and England and 
Portugal have both chofen him for their patron faint. 
Great difficulties have been raifed about this faint 
or hero. His very-exiftence has been called in que- 
ftion. Dr Heylin, who wrote firft and moft about 
him, concluded with giving him entirely up, and fup- 
poling him only a fymbolical device; and Dr Pet- 
tingal has turned him into a mere Bafilidian fymbol 


. of vidtory. Mr Pegg, in a paper in the Archzologia*, 


has attempted to reftore him. And, finally, Mr Gib- 


bon + has funk him into an Arian bifhop in the reigns 
of Conftantius and Julian..—The bifhop alluded to, 
» Vou. VII. Part II. 
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Gzorce the Cappadocian, was fo furnamed, according Gcorge. 


Chriftian church on the fpot. 
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to our author, from his parents or education; and was 
born at Epiphania in Cilicia, in a fuller’s fhop. ‘* From 
this obfcure and fervile origin he raifed himfelf by the 
talents of a parafite: and the patrons, whom he af- 
fiduoufly flattered, procured for their worthlefs depen- 
dent a lucrative commiffion, or contraét, to fupply’ 
the army with bacon. His employment was mean: 
he rendered it infamous. He accumulated wealth by 
the bafeft arts of fraud and corruption ; but his mal- 
verfations were fo notorious, that George was com- 
pelled to efcape from the purfuits of juftice. After 
this difgrace, in which he appears to have faved his 
fortune at the expence of his honour, he embraced, with 
real or affected zeal, the profeffion of Arianifm. From 
the love, or the oftentation, of learning, he colleéted 
a valuable library of hiftory, rhetoric, philofophy, and 
theology; and the choice of the prevailing faction promo- 
ted George of Cappadocia to the throne of Athana- 
fius.””? His condué in this flation is reprefented by our 
hiftorian as polluted by cruelty and avarice, and his 
death confidered as a juft punifhment for the enormi- 
ties of his life, among which Mr Gibbon feems to 
rank his *¢ enmity to the Gods.” 

The immediate occafion of his death, however, as 
narrated by ecclefiaftical writers, will not probably appear 
calculated to add any ftain to his memory. ‘¢ here 
was in the city of Alexandria a place in which the 
heathen priefts had been ufed to offer human facrifi- 
ces. This place, as being of no ufe, Conftantius gave 
to the church of Alexandria, and George the bifhop 
gave orders for it to be cleared, in order to build a 
In deing this they dif- 
covered an immenfe fubterraneous cavern, in which 
the heathen myfteries had been performed, and in it 
were many human {fkulls, ‘Chefe, and other things 
which they found in the place, the Chriftians brought 
out and expofed to public ridicule. The heathens, 
provoked at this exhibition, fuddenly took arms, and 
rufhing upon the Chriftians, killed many of them with 
{words, clubs, and ftones: fome alfo they ftrangled, 
and feveral they crucified. On this the Chriftians pro- 
ceeded no farther in clearing the temple ; but the hea- 
thens, purfuing their advantage, feized the bifhop as 
he was in the church, and put him in prifon. The 
next day they difpatched him; and then fattening the 
body to a camel, he was dragged about the ftreets all 
day, and in the evening they burnt him and the 
camel together. This fate, Sozomen fays, the bi- 
fhop owed in part to his haughtinefs while he was in 
favour with Conftantius, and fome fay the friends of 
Athanafius were concerned in this maflacre; but he a- 
{cribes it chiefly to:the inveteracy of the heathens, whofe 
{uperftitions he had been very aétive in abolifhing. 

“* This George, the Arian bifhop of Alexandria, 
was a man of letters, and had a very valuable library, 
which Julian ordered to be feized for his own ufe; 
and in his orders concerning it, he fays that many of 
the books were on philofophical and rhetorical fub- 
jeGs, though many of them related to the do@rine 
of the impious Galileans (as in his {neering contemp- 
tcous way he always affected to call the Chriftians). 
‘ Thefe books {fays he) 1 could with to have utterly 
deftroyed ; but left books of value fhould be deftroy- 
ed along with them, let thefe alfo be carefully fought 
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But Mr Gibbon gives a different turn to the affair 
of George’s murder, as well as relates it with diffe- 
rent circumftances, ‘* The Pagans (fays he) excited 
his devout avarice ; and the rich temples of Alexandria 
were either pillaged or infulted by the haughty pre- 
late, who exclaimed, in a loud and threatening tone, 
‘ How long will thefe fepulchres.be permitted to 
ftand ?” Under the reign of Conftantius, he was ex- 
pelled by the fury, or rather by the juftice, of the 
‘people; and it was not without a violent ftruggle, 
that the civil and military powers of the ftate could 
‘reftore his authority, and gratify his revenge. The 
meffenger who proclaimed at Alexandria the acceffion 
of Julian, announced the downfall of the archbifhop. 
George, with two of his obfequious minifters, count 
Diodorus, and Dracontius mafter of the mint, was 
ignominioufly dragged in chains to the public prifon. 
At the end of 24 days, the prifon was forced open by 
the rage of a fuperftitious multitude, impatient of the 
tedious forms of judicial proceedings. ‘The enemies of 
gods and men expired under their cruel infults; the 
lifelefs bodies of the archbifhop and his affociates were 
carried in triumph through the flreets on the back of a 
camel ; and the inattivity of the Athanafian party was 
efteemed a fhining example of evangelical patience. 
The remains of thefe guilty wretches were thrown 
into the fea; and the popular leaders of’ the tumult 
declared their refolution to difappoint the devotion of 
the Chriftians, and to intercept the future honours of 
thefe martyrs, who had been punifhed, like their pre- 
deceffors, by the enemies of their religion. The fears 
of the Pagans were juft, and their precautions ineffec- 
tual. The meritorious death of the archbifhop obli- 
terated the memory of his life. The rival of Athana- 
fius was dear and facred to the Arians, and the feem- 
ing converfion of thofe feftaries introduced his wor- 
fhip into the bofom of the Catholic church. ‘The o- 
dious ftranger, difguifing every circumftance of time 
and place, affumed the mafk of a martyr, a faint, and 
a Chriftian hero; and the infamous George of Cappa- 
docia has been transformed into the renowned St 
George of England, the patron of arms, of chivalry, 
and of the garter.” 

Knights of Si Gzorce. See Garter. There have been 
various other orders under this denomination, mo of 
which are now extin@; particularly one founded by 
the emperor’ Frederic III. in the year 1470, to guard 
the frontiers of Bohemia and Hungary againft the 
"Turks ; another, cailed St George of Alfama, founded 
by the kings of Arragon; another in Anttria and Ca- 
rinthia ; and another in the republic of Genoa, ftill 
fubfiiting, &c. 

Religious of St Gzorcs. OF thefe there are di- 
vers orders and congregations ;. particularly canons re- 
gular of St George in Alga, at Venice, eftablifhed by 
authority of pope Boniface 1X. in the year 404. The 
foundation of this order, was laid by Bartholomew Co- 
lonna, who preached, in 1396, at Padua, and fome 
other villages in the flate of Venice. Pope Pius V. 
in 1570, gave thefe canons precedence of all other re- 
ligious. ‘Another congregation. of the fame inftitute 
in Sicily, &c. 

St Gzorce del Mina, 


the capital of the Dutch 
fettlements, on the gold-coa‘ts of Guinea, fituated fe- 
ven or eight miles wett of Cape-coaft caftle, the capi- 
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tal of the Britifh fettlements there. W. Long. 5. and 
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St Georez, a fort and town of Afia, inthe penin- 
fula on this fide the Ganges, and on the coaft of Coro- 
mandel, belonging to the Britifh; it is otherwife call- 
ed Madra/s, and by the natives Chilipatam. It fronts 
the fea, and has a falt-water river on its back fide, which 
hinders the frefh-water fprings from coming near, the 
town, fo that they have no good water within a mile 
of them. In the rainy feafons it is incommoded by in- 
undations; and from April to September, it is fo fcorch- 
ing hot, that if the fea-breezes did not cool the air, 
there would be no living there. There are two towns,. 
one of which is called the White Town, which is walled 
round, and has feveral bulwarks and baftions to defend 
it: itis 400 paces long and 150 broad, and is divided 
into regular ftreets. Here are two churches, one for 
the Proteftants, and the other for the Papifts; as alfo. 
a good hofpital, a town hall, and a prifon for debtors. 
They are a corporation, and have a mayor and alder- 
men, with other proper officers. The Black Town is- 
inhabited by Gentoos, Mahometans, and Portuguefe 
and Armenian Chriftians, and each religion have their 
temples and churches. This, as well as the White 
Town, is ruled by the Englith governor and his coun- 
cil. The diamond-mines are but a week’s journey 
from this place, which renders them pretty plentiful, 
but there are no large onesfince that great diamond was 
procured by governor Pitt. This colony produces very 
little of its own growth or manufacture for foreign 
markets, and the trade is in the hands of the Arme- 
nians and Gentoos, The chief things the Britith 
deal in, befides.diamonds, are calicoes, chintz, muf- 
lins, and the like. ‘This colony may confift of 80,000 
inhabitants in the towns and villages, and there are 
generally 400 or 500 Europeans. ‘Their rice is brought 
by fea to Gangam and Orixa, their wheat from Su- 
rat and Bengal, and their fire-wood from the iflands. 
of Diu: fo that an enemy, with a fuperior force 
at fea, may eafily diftrefs them. The houfes of the 
White Town are built with brick, and have lofty 
rooms and flat roofs; but the Black Town. confifts 
chiefly of thatched cottages. The military power is 
lodged in the governor and council, who are alfo the 
laft refort in civil caufes. The company have twochap- 
Jains, who officiate by turns, and have each 1001. a- 
year, befides the advantages of trade. They never at- 
tempt to make profelytes, but leave that to the Popith. 
miffionaries. The falaries of the company’s writers. 
are very {mall: but, if they have any fortune of their 
own,.they may make it up by trade; which muft ge- 
nerally be the cafe, for they commonly grow rich. It: 
was taken by the French in 1746,. who reftored it at 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

St Gzorex’s, the. largeft of the Bermuda or Sum- 
mer iflands. W. Long. 65. 10..N. Lat. 32. 30. 

Crofs of St Grorca, a red one in a field argent, 
which makes part of the Britifh ftandard. 

GEORGIA, a country of Afia, bounded on the 
north by Circaffia, on the eaft by Dagheftan and: 
Shirvan, on the fouth by Armenia, and on the weft: 
by the Euxine or Black Sea; comprehending the: 
greateft part of the ancient Colchis, Iberia, and Alba- 
nia. About the etymon of the name of this countrys. 
authors are not agreed. ‘The moft probable opinion 
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js; that it is a corruption by foftening of Kurgia, 
from the river Kur; whence alfo it is fuppofed that 
the inhabitants are called by the Perfians indifferently 
Gurgi and Kurgi ; and the country Kurgiftan and Gur- 
giflan: lt is divided by a ridge of mountains into ealt - 
ern and weftern; the former of which is again fubdi- 
vided into the kingdoms of Caket, Carduel or Car- 
thuel, and Goguetia; and the latter into the provin- 
ces of Abcaffia, Mireta, or Imaretta, and Guriel. Ano- 
ther divifion is into Georgia Proper, Abcaffia, and 
Mingrelia. A third divifion will be afterwards men- 
tioned. erie 

«< Georgia (fays Sir George Chardin) is as fertile a 
country as can be feen ; the bread is as good here as 
in any part of the world; the fruit of an exquilite fla- 
vour, and of different, forts ; no place in Europe yields 
better pears and apples, and no place in Afia better 
pomegranates. The country abounds with cattle, ve- 
nifon, and wild-fowl, of all forts; the river Kur is well 
ftocked with fifh; and the wine is fo rich, that the king 
of Perfia has always fome of it for his-own table. The 
inhabitants are robuft, valiant, and of a jovial temper ; 
great lovers of wine, and efteemed very trufty and 
faithful ; endowed with good natural parts, but, for 
want of education, very vicious. ‘The-women are ge- 
nerally fo fair and comely,* that the wives and concu- 
bines of the king of Perfia and his court are for the 
moft part Georgian women. Nature has adorned them 
with graces no where elfe to be met with: it is im- 
poffible to fee them without loving them; they are of 
a good fize, clean-limbed, and well-fhaped.”” Another 
traveller, however, of no mean character, thus exprefles 
bimfelf with refpe& tothe women : ‘* As to the Geor- 
gian women, they did not at all furprife us ; for we 
expected to find them perfect beauties. They are, in- 
deed, no way difagreeable; and may be counted beau- 
ties, if compared with the Curdes. They have an air 
of health that is pleafing enough ; but, after all, they 
are neither fo handfome nor fo well fhaped as 1s 
reported. Thofe who live in the towns have no- 
thing extraordinary more than the others; fo that J 
may, I think, venture to contradi@t the accounts that 
have been given of them by moft travellers.”’ 

_ This country formerly abounded with great cities, as 
appears not only from its hiftory, but from the ruins of 
many of them full vifible, which fhow that they mutt 
have been very large, opulent, and magnificently 
built. Thefe were all deftroyed by the inundations of 
northern barbarians from mount Caucafus, as the A- 
Jans, Huns, Suevi, and fome others, fo much noted 
in hiftory, for their flrength, courage, and conquetts. 

The lateft divifion of this country is into nine pro- 
winces ; five of which are fubject to the famous prince 
Heraclius, forming what is commonly called the king- 
dom of Georgia; and four are under the dominion of 
David, compofing the kingdom or principality of Ime- 
wetia. See IMERETIA. 

This whole country is fo extremely beautiful, that 
fome fanciful travellers have imagined they had here 
found the fituation of the original garden of Eden. 
The hills are covered with forefts-of oak, afh, beech, 
chefnuts, walnuts, and elms, encircled with vines, 
growing perfeGily wild, but producing vaft quantities 
of grapes. From thefe is annually made as much wine 
as is neceflary for the yearly confumption; the re- 
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{pontaneoufly, as well as the fineft European fruit- 
trees. Rice, wheat, millet, hemp, and flax, are raifed 
on the plains, almoft without culture. The valleys 
afford the fineft pafturage in the world; the rivers are 
full of fifh; the mountains abound in minerals, and the 
climate is delicious; fo that nature appears to have la- 
vifhed on this favoured country every production that 
can contribute to the happinedfs of its inhabitants. 

On the other hand, the rivers of Georgia, being fed by 
mountain torrents, are at all feafons either too rapid or 
too fhallow for the purpofes of navigation: the Black 
Sea, by whichcommerce and civilization might be intro- 
duced from Europe, has been till very lately in the ex- 
clufive poffeffion of the Turks: the trade of Georgia 
by land is greatly obftructed by the high mountains of 
Caucafus: and this obitacle is ftill increafed by the 
{warms of predatory nations, by which thofe moun- 
tains are inhabited. 

It is faid, that in the 15th century, a king of Geor- 
gia divided among his five fons the provinces of Car- 


-duel and Caket, Imeretia, Mingrelia, Guriel, and 


Abkhafia. Thefe petty princes were too jealous 
to unite for their common defence, and too weak 
fingly to refit a foreign enemy, or even to check the 
incroachments of their great vaflals, who foon' became 
independent. By forming a party among thefe nobles, 
the Turks gradually gained pofleffion of all the wett- 
ern provinces, while the Perfians occupied the govern- 
ments of Carduel and Caket. Since that period the 
many unfuccefsful attempts of the Georgians to reco- 
ver their liberty, have repeatedly produced the deva- 
ftation of their country. Abbas the Great is faid to 
have carried off in one expedition from the provinces 
of Carduel and Caket no lefs than 80,000 families, a 
number which, probably, exceeds the whole actual po- 
pulation of thofe provinces. . The moft horrible cruel- 
ties were again exercifed on the unhappy people, at 
the beginning of the prefent century, by the mercilefs 
Nadir ; but thefe were trifling evils, compared with 
thofe arifing from the internal diffentions of the great 
barons. ‘This numerous body of men, idle, arroganty 
and ferocious, poffefled of an unlimited power over the 
lives and properties of their vaflals, having no employ- 
ment but that of arms; and no hopes of aggrandizing 
themfelves but by the plunder of their rivals, were 
conttantly in a ftate of warfare ; and as their fuccefs 
was various, and the peafants of the vanquifhed were 
conftantly carried off and fold to the Turks or Per- 
fians, every expedition increafed the depopulation of 
the country. At length they invited the neighbours 
ing mountaineers, by the hopes of plunder, to take 
part in their quarrels; and thefe dangerous allies, be» 
coming acquainted with the country, and being {pec- 
tators of the weaknefs of its inhabitants, foon com- 
pleted its defolation. A few {qualid wretches, half 
naked, half ftarved, and driven to defpair by the mer- 
cilefs exaGtions of their landlords, are thinly difperfed 
over the moit beautiful provinces of Georgia. The 


revolutions of Perfia, and the weaknefs of the Turks, 
have indeed enabled the princes of the country to re- 
cover their independence ; but the fmallnefs of their 
revenue has hitherto difabled them from reprefling ef- 
fectually the tyranny of the nobles, and relieving-the 
burdens #f the peafants. 
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The capital of Georgia-is-Teflis, where prince He- 
raclius refides (See Trrzis.) Of this prince, fo 
celebrated for his exploits and fucccefs in fhaking off 
the Ottoman yoke, we-have the following account by 
the late profeffor Guldenftaedt when he travelled‘into 
thefe parts in 1770. ‘* Heraclius, or, as he is called, 
the tzar Iracli, is above 60 years old, of a middle 
fize, with a long countenance, a: dark complexion, 
large eyes, and'a {mall beard. He pafled his youth at 
the court and in the army of the celebrated Nadir 
Shah, where he contraéted a fondnefs for Perfian cu- 
ftoms and manners, which he has introduced into his 
kingdom. He has feven fons and fix daughters. He 
is much revered and dreaded by the Perfian khans 
his neighbours; and is ufually chofen to mediate be- 
tween them in their difputes with each other. When 
they are at war, he fupports one of the parties with a 
few troops, who diffufe a fpirit and courage among the 
reft, becaufe the Georgian foldiers are efteemed the 
braveft of thofe parts ; and-prince Heraclius himfelf is 
renowned for his courage and military fkill, When 
on horfeback he has always a pair of loaded piftols at 
his girdle, and, if the enemy is near, a mufket flung 
over his fhoulder. In all engagements he is the fore- 
moft to give examples of perfonal bravery ; and fre- 
quently charges the enemy at the head of his troops 
with the fabre in his hand. He loves pomp and ex- 
pence ; he has adopted the drefs of Perfia ; and regu- 
lates his court after the manner of that country. From 
the example of the Ruffian troops, who were quartéred 
in Georgia during the laft Turkifh war, he has learnt 
the ufe of plates, knives, and forks, difhes atid houfe- 
hold-furniture, &c.’? 
The fubjeéts of Heraclius are eftimated at about 


60,000 families; but this, notwithftanding the prefent 
defolated ftate of the country, is probably an under 


valuation. The peafants belonging to the queen, and 
thofe of the patriarch, pay no tax to the prince, and 
therefore do not appear on the books of the revenue 
officers. Many fimilar exemptions have likewife been 
granted by the prince to his fons in-law, and his fa- 
vourites. Befides, as the impoft on the peafants is not 
a poll-tax, but a tax on hearths, the inhabitants of a 
village, on the approach of the colleGtors, frequently 
carry the furniture of feveral huts into one, and deftroy 
the remainder, which are afterwards very eafily repla- 
ced. It is probable, therefore, that the population of 
Georgia does not fall fhort of 350,000 fouls. The 
revenues may be eftimated at about 150,000 roubles, 
or 26,2501. ‘They confift of, 1. The cuftoms, farmed 
at 17501.—2. Rent: paid by the farmers of the mint 
at Teflis, 17501—3. The tribute paid by the Khans 
of Erivan and Ganfha, 7000 l.— and, 4. The hearth 
money levied on the peafants, amounting to 15,7501. 
‘The common coins here are the abafles, of about 1 5d. 
value, and a {mall copper ccin, ftamped at the mint at 
Teflis. Befides thefe, a large quantity of gold and fil- 
ver money is brought into the country from Perfia 
and Turkey, in. exchange for honey, butter, cattle, 
and blue linens. 

The government of Georgia is defpotic; but, were it 
not for the affiftance of: the Ruffian troops, the prince 
would be frequently unable to carry his decrees into 
execution. The. punifhments in criminal cafes are 


fhockingly cruel; fortunately they are not-frequent, 
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becaufe itis feldom difficult to efcape into fome of the Geor 
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neighbouring countries, and becaufe the prince is more 
enriched by confifeating the property of the criminal, 
than by putting him to-torture. Judicial combats are: 
confidered as the privilege of nobility, and take place. 
when the caufe is extremely intricate, or when the: 
power and intereft of two claimants are fo equal, that: 
neither can force a-decifion of tle’ court in his favour. 
This mode of trial is called an appeal to the judgment: 
of God. 

The drefs of the Georgians nearly refembles that of. 
the Cofaks ; but men of rank frequently wear the ha-. 
bit of Perfia. They ufually dye their hair, beard, and 
nails with red. The Georgian women. employ the: 
fame colour to ftain the palms of their hands. On., 
their heads they wear a cap or fillet, under which their 
black hair falls on their forehead: behind, it is braid- 
ed into feveral treffes. Their eye-brows are painted: 
with black, in fuch a manner as to form one entire line, 
and their faces are perfe@ly coated with white and: 
red. Theit robe is open to the girdle, fo that they-: 
are reduced to conceal the breafts with their hands. 
Their air and manner are extremely voluptuous. Be- 
ing generally educated in convents, they can all read: 
and write; a qualification which is very unufual among 
the men, even of the higheft rank. Girls are be-. 
trothed as foon as poflible, often at three or four years. 
of age. In the ftreets the women of rank are always. 
veiled, and then it is indecent in any man_to accoft: 
them. It is likewife uncivil in converfation to inquire 
after the wives of any of the company. ‘Thefe, how- 
ever, are not ancient cuftoms, but are a confequence of: 
the violences committed‘by the Perfians, under Shah 
Nadir. 

Travellers. accufe the Georgians of drunkennefs, fu- 
perftition, cruelty, floth, avarice, and cowardice 3 vices: 
which are every where common to flaves and tyrants, 
and are by no means peculiar to the natives. of this. 
country. The defcendants of the colonifts, carried off 
by Shah Abbas, and fettled at Peria, near Ifpahan,.. 
and in Mafanderan, have changed their chara@er with. 
their government; and the Georgian troops, employ- 
ed in Pertia againft the Affghans, were advantageoufly: 
diftinguifhed by. their docility, their difcipline, and: 
their courage. 

The other inhabitants of Georgia are Tartars, Offi. 
and Armenians, called in the Georgian language So-. 
makhi. Thefe laft are found all over Georgia, fome-. 
times mixed with the natives, and. fometimes in vil=. 
lages of their own. They fpeak among. themfelves.. 
their own language, but all underftand and can talk: 
the Georgian. Their religion is partly the Armenian, , 
and partly the Roman Catholic. They are the mot 
opprefled of the inhabitants, but-are ftill diftinguithed : 
by that inftin@tive induflry which every where charac-~ 
terizes the nation.. 

Befides thefe, there are in Georgia confiderable 
numbers-of Jews, called, in the language. of the coun-- 
try, Uria. Some have villages of their own 3. and 
others are mixed with the Georgian, Armenian, and- 
Tartar inhabitants, but never with the Off. They pay~ 
a {mall tribute above that of the natives. 

Gerorcra, one of the United States of America., 
lying between South Carolina and Florida.. It ex- 
tends. 120 miles. upon the fea-coalt, and 300 miles. 

from 
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etgiz. from thence to the Apalachian mountains, and its 


boundaries to the north and fouth are the rivers Sa- 
vannah and Alatamaha. ‘The whole coaft is bordered 
with iflands; the principal of which are Skidaway, 
Waflaw, Offabaw, St Catherines, Sapelo, Frederica, 
Jekyl, Cumberland, and Amelia. 

The fettlement of a colony between the rivers Sa- 
vannah and Alatamaha was meditated in England in 
1732, for the accommodation of poor people in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and for the farther fecurity of 
Carolina. Private compaffion and. public {pirit con- 
fpired to promote the benevolent defign. Humane 
and opulent men fuggefted a plan of tranfporting a 
number of indigent families to this part of America 
free of expence. For this purpofe they applied to the 
king, George II. and obtained from him letters pa- 
tent, bearing date June 9. 1732, for legally carrying 
into execution what they had generoufly projected, 
They called the new province Georgia, in honour of 
the king, who encouraged the plan.. A corporation, 
confifting of 21 perfons, was conftituted by the name 
of, ‘Che Truftees for fettling and eftablifhing the colo- 
ny of Georgia. 

In November 1732, 116 fettlers embarked for Geor- 
gia, to be conveyed thither free of expence, furntfhed 
_ with every thing requifite for building and for culti- 
vating the foil. Mr James Oglethorpe, one of the 
truftees, and. an active promoter of the fettlement, em- 
barked as the head and director of thefe fettlers. 
They arrived at Charleftown. early in the next year. 
Mr Oglethorpe, accompanied by William. Bull, fhortly 
after his arrival, vifited Georgia; and after furveying 
the country, marked the {pot on which Savannah now 
ftands, as the fitteft to begin their fettlement. Here 
they accordingly began and built a {mall fort; a num- 
ber of {mall huts for their defence and accommodation. 
Such of the fettlers as were able to bear arms were 
embodied, and well appointed with officers, arms, 
and ammunition. A treaty of friendfhip was con- 
cluded between the fettlers and their neighbours the 
Creek Indians, and every thing wore the afpe& of 
peace and future profperity. But the fundamental 
regulations eftablifhed by the truftees of Georgia were. 
il adapted'to the circumftances and fituation of the 
poor fettlers, and of pernicious confequences to the 
profperity of the province. Yet although the truftees 
were greatly miftaken with refpe& to their plan of 
fettlement, it muft be acknowledged their views were 
generous. Like other diftant legiflators, who framed 
their regulations upon principles of {peculation, they 
were liable to many errors.and miftakes; and however 
good their defign, their rules were found improper and 
impracticable. ‘Fhefe injudicious regulations and re- 
ftri€tions, the wars in which they were involved with 
the Spaniards. and Indians, and the frequent infurrec- 
tions among themfelves, threw the colony into a ftate. 
of confufion and wretchednefs too great for human 
nature long to. endure. Their oppreffed fituation was 
reprefented to the truftees by repeated complaints; till 


at length finding that the province languifhed un- 


der their care, and weary with the complaints of the: 
people, they-in the year. 1752 furrendered their charter 
~ to the king, and it was made a royal government. 
—In the year 1740, the Rev. George Whitefield. 
founded. an orphan-houfe academy in Georgia, about 
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12 miles from Savannah. Mr Whitefield died at New- Georgias 
bury Port, in New England, in OGtober 1770, in the = 
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56th year of his age, and was buried under the Pref- 
byterian church in that place. From the time Geor- 
gia became a royal government in 1752, till the peace 


_ of Paris in 1763, fhe ftruggled under many difficulties - 


arifing from the want of credit, from friends, and the 

frequent moleflations of enemies. The good effects of | 
the peace were fenfibly felt in the province of Georgias 

From this time it began to flourifh under the fatherly. 

care of governor Wright. To form a judgment of the 

rapid growth of the colony, we need only attend to- 
its exports. In the year 1763, they confifted of 7500 

barrels of rice, 9633 pound of indigo, 1250 bufhels of | 
Indian corn, which, together with deer and beaver- 
fkins, naval ftores, provifions, timber, &c, amounted to - 
no more than-L.27,021 fterling.. Ten years after- 

wards, in 1773, they amounted to L.121,677 fterling. 

The chief articles of export from this ftate are rice,.. 
tobacco, indigo, fago, lumber of various kinds, navak 

ftores, leather, deer-flins, {nake-root, myrtle, bees-waxy, 
corn, live ftock, &c. 

During the late war, Georgia was over-run by the~ 
Britith troops, and the inhabitants were obliged to» 
flee into the neighbouring ftates for fafety. Since the: 
peace, the progrefs of the population of this ftate is faid: 
to-have been aitonifhingly rapid: though it has been a 
good deal checked within thefe few years by the hottile~ 
irruptions of the Creek Indians, who continually harafs - 
the frontiers of the flate. Treaties have been held, and: 
a ceffation of hoftilities agreed to, between the parties;-. 
but all have hitherto proved ineffectual to the accom- 
plifhment of a peace. 

Thefe Indians inhabit the middle parts of the ftate,.. 
and are the moit numerous tribe of Indians of any’ 
within the limits of the United States. Their whole 
number is 17,280, of which 5860 are fighting men.: 
Their principal towns lie in latitude 32° and longitude» 
11° 20 from Philadelphia. They are fettled ina hilly» 
but not mountainous country. ‘The foil is fruitful in. 
a high degree, and well watered, abounding in creeks-- 
and rivulets, whence they are called the Creek [n<. 
dians. ‘The Seminolas, a divifion of: the Creek na-- 
tion, inhabit a level flat country. on the Apalachicola 
and Flint rivers, fertile and well watered. The Chac- 
taws or flat-heads inhabit a very fine and extenfive tract 
of hilly country, with large and fertile plains inter-:. 
vening, between the Alabama and Miffiffipi rivers, in: 
the weftern- part of this ftate. This: nation have: 
43 towns-and villages, in. three divifions, containing 
12,123 fouls, of:which. 4041 are fighting men. The 
Chicafaws are fettled on the head branches of the Tom. 
beckbe, Mobile, and Yazoo rivers, in the north-wefts 
corner of the ftate. Their country is an extenfive~ 
plain, tolerably well watered from fprings, and of a> 
pretty good foil. They have 7 towns, the centraf: 
one of which is-in latitude 34° 23’, and longitude 149 
30’ weft. The number of fouls-in this nation have 
been. reckoned at 1725,. of which 575 are: fighting» 
men. - 

That part: of Georgia which has been laid out in 
counties is divided into the following, viz. Chatham,. 
Effingham, Burke, Richmond, Wilkes, Liberty, Glynn, 
Camden, Wafhington, Greene, Franklin; and the chief 
towns are, Savannah, Ebenezer, Waynefborough. and: 

2. Louifville,, 
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formerly the capital, and is ftill the largeft town (fee 
Savannan). But the prefent feat of government in 
this flate is Augu/ffa, fituated on the fouthweft bank of 
Savannah river, about 134 miles from the fea, and 117 
northweft of Savannah. ‘The town, which contains 
not far from 200 houfes, is on a fine large plain; and 
as it enjoys the beft foil, and the advantage of a cen- 
tral fituation between the upper and lower counties, 
is rifling faft into importance. Louifville, however, is 
defigned as the future feat of government in this flate. 
Tt has lately been laid out on the bank of Ogeechee 
river, about 70 miles from its mouth, but is not yet 
built. 

Savannah river forms a part of the divifional line 
which feparates this ftate from South Carolina. It 
is formed principally of two branches, by the names of 
Tugulo and Keowee, which fpring from the mountains. 
Ogeechee river, about 18 miles fouth of the Savannah, 
is a fmaller river, and nearly parallel with it in its 
courfe. Alatamaha, about 60 miles fouth of Savannah 
river, is formed by the junction of the Okonee and 
Okemulgee branches. It is a noble river, but of dif- 
ficult entrance. Like the Nile, it difcharges itfelf by 
feveral mouths into the fea. Befides thefe, there is 
Turtle river, Little Sitilla, Great Sitilla, Crooked ri- 
ver, and St Mary’s, which form a-part of the fouthern 
boundary of the United States. ‘The rivers in the 
middle and weftern parts of this ftate are Apalachi- 
ola, which is formed by the Chatahouchee and Flint 
rivers, Mobile, Pafcagoula, and Pearl rivers. All 
thefe running fouthwardly, empty into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

In the grand convention at Philadelphia in 1787, 
the inhabitants of this ftate were reckoned at 90,000, 
‘including three-fifths of 20,000 negroes. But from 
the number of the militia, which has been afcertained 
with a confiderable degree of accuracy, there cannot 
be at moft more than half that number. No general 
character will apply to the inhabitants at large. Col- 
leGted from different parts of the world, as. intereft, ne- 
ceffity, or inclination led them, their character and 
manners muit of courfe partake of all the varieties 
which diftinguifh the feveral ftates and kingdoms from 
whence they came. There is fo little uniformity, that 
it is difficult to trace any governing principles among 
them. An averfion to labour is too predominant, ow- 
ing in part to the relaxing heat of the climate, and 
partly to the want of neceflity to excite induftry. An 
open and friendly hofpitality, particularly to ftrangers, 
is an ornamental chara¢teriftic of a great. part of this 
people. 

- In regard to religion, politics, and literature, this 
ftate is yet in its infancy. In Savannah is an epifco- 
pal church, a prefbyterian church, a fynagogue, and a 
German Lutheran church, fupplied occafionally by a 
German minifter from Ebenezer, where there isa large 
convenient flone church, and a fettlement of fober in- 
duftrious Germans of the Lutheran religion. In Au- 
gufta they have an epifcopal church. In Midway is 
a fociety of Chriftians eftablifhed on the congrega- 
tional plan. ‘Their anceftors emigrated in a colony 
from Dorchefter, near Bofton, about the year 1700, 


Georgia. Louilvillé, Auguita, Wafhington, Sunbury, Brunfwick, 
teey—~ St Patrick’s, Golphinton, Greenfburg.— Savannah was 
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and fettled at a place named Dorchefter, about 20 miles Georgi 


fouthweft of Charleftown, South Carolina. In 1792s 
for the fake of a better climate and more land, almoft 
the whole fociety removed and fettled at Midway. 
They, as a people, retain in a great meafure that fim- 
plicity of manners, that unaffected piety and brotherly 
love which characterized their anceftors, the firtt fet- 
tlers of New England. ‘The upper counties are fup- 
plied pretty generally by baptift and methodift mini- 
fters ; but the greater part of the ftate is without mi- 
nifters of any denomination. 

‘The numerous defe&ts in the late conftitution of 
this ftate, induced the citizens pretty univerfally to 
petition for a revifion of it. It was accordingly re- 
vifed, or rather a new one was formed, in the courfe 
of the year 1789, nearly upon the plan of the confti- 
tution of the United States, which has lately been 
adopted by the ftate. 

The charter containing the prefent fyftem of 
education in this. ftate was paffed in the year 1785. 
A. college, with ample and liberal endowments, is 
inftituted in Louifville, a high and healthy part of 
the country, near the centre of the ftate. There 
is alfo provifion’ made for the inftitution of an aca- 
demy in each county in the ftate, to be fupport- 
ed from the fame funds, and confidered as parts 
and members of the fame inftitution, under the general 
fuperintendance and diretion of a prefident and board 
of truftees, appointed for their literary accomplifhments 
from the different parts of the ftate, and invefted with 
the cuftomary powers of corporations. The inftitu- 
tion thus compofed is denominated the univerfity of 
Georgia. The funds for the fupport of this inftitu- 
tion are principally in lands, amounting in the whole 
to about 50,000 acres, a great part of which is of the 
beft quality, and at prefent very valuable. There are 
alfo nearly L. 6000 fterling in bonds, honfes, and 
town lots in the town of Augufta. Other public pro- 
perty tothe amount of L. 1000 in each county has 
been fet apart forthe purpofes of building and fur- 
nifhing their refpeGive academies. The funds origi- 
nally defigned for the fupport of the orphan-houfe, are 
chiefly in rice plantations and negroes. 

GEORGIC, a poetical compofition upon the fub- 
ject of hufbandry, containing rules therein, put into a 
pleafing drefs, and fet off with all the beauties and em- 
bellifhments of poetry. The word is borrowed from 
the Latin georgicus, and that of the Greek y«wpyinos, 
of y", terra, * earth,” and «py2fouat, opero, “1 work, 
or labour,” of «py», opus, “ work.”? Hefiod and Virgil 
are the two greateft mafters in this kind of poetry. 
The moderns have produced nothing in this kind, 
except Rapin’s book of Gardening ; and the celebrated 
poem intitled Cyder, by Mr Philips, who, if he had 
enjoyed the advantage of Virgil’s language, would have 
been fecond to Virgil in a much nearer degree. 

Gzorcivm Sidus. See Astronomy, n° 328, &c. 


GEPID, Gepipes, or Grripi (anc. geog.), ace , 


cording to Procopius, were a Gothie people, or a can- 
ton or branch of them; fome of whom, in the migra- 
tion of the Goths, fettled in an ifland at the mouth of 
the Viftula, which they called Gepidos after their own 


name, which denotes lazy or flothful; others in Dacia, 


calling their fettlement there Gepidia. 
GE- 
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GERANITES, in natural hiftory, an appellation der, in June or July, will take good root in five or fix Gerar 


given to fuch of the femipellucid gems as are marked 
with a {pot refembling a crane’s eye. d 

GERANIUM, cranes BILL, inbotany: A genus 
of the decandria order, belonging to the monodelphia 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 14th order, Gruinales. Its characters are 
thefe : the flower hath a permanent empalement, com- 
pofed of five {mall oval leaves, and five oval or heart- 
fhaped petals, {preading open, which are in fome {pecies 
equal, and in others the upper two are much larger 
than the three lower. It has ten ftamina, alternately 
longer than each other, but fhorter than the petals, 
and terminated by oblong fummits. In the bottom of 
the flower is fituated a five-cornered germen, which is 
permanent. The flower is fucceeded. by five feeds, 
each being wrapped up in the hufk of the beak, where 
they are twifted together at the point, fo as to form the 
refemblance of a ftork’s beak. There are above 80 
fpecies. 

The common wild forts of this plant, and thofe alfo 
which are brought to the curious from the colder cli- 
mates, are hardy enough, and require little care; 
but the African fpecies, and the others from -hot 
countries, which make fo very beautiful a figure in our 
green-houfes, require great care in their culture and 
propagation. 

Thefe may be propagated by feed, which fhould be 
fown toward the end of March in beds of light earth, 
and carefully fhading them from the fun, and giving 
them frequent, but gentle waterings, till they are 
well rooted. The mats with which thefe beds are co- 
vered are to be taken off in gentle fhowers, and always 
in the hot weather at nights, that the plants may have 
the benefit of the dew. They fhould remain about 
two months in this bed, by which time they will have 
taken root. Some pots of about feven inches wide are 
then to be filled with light earth, and the plants are to 
be carefully taken up with as much as poflible of their 
own earth about them, and planted feverally in the 
middle of thefe pots; when they are to be fet ina 
fhady place, and watered at times till they have taken 
root. When they are well-rooted, they fhould be fet 
in a more expofed place to harden them, and fhould 
ftand out till the middle of OGtober; but when the 
mornings begin to grow frofty, they muit be removed 
into the green-houfe, and then placed as near the win- 
dows as poflible,and the windowsfhould be opened upon 
them till the weatheris very cold. During the winter, 
they mutt be frequently watered a little at a time, and 
their dead leaves fhould be pulled off. They muft not 
ftand under the fhade of other plants, nor need any ar- 
tificial heat. 

Thofe who are defirous that their plants fhould be 
large and flower foon, fow the feeds on a moderate 
hot-bed in the {pring ; when they are come up, they 
fhould not be drawn weak, and the pots into which they 
are tranfplanted fhould be plunged into another mode- 
rate hot-bed, fhading them from the fun till they have 
taken root, and gradually inuring them to the open 
air, into which they fhould be removed in the begin- 
ning of June, and placed in a fheltered fituation with 
other exotic plants. 

The fhrubby African geraniums are commonly pro- 
pagated by cuttings, which, planted in a fhady bor- 


weeks; and they may then be taken up and planted 
in feparate pots, placing them in the fhade till they 
have taken new root ; ater which they may be removed 
into a fheltered fituation, and treated as the feedling 
plants. 

Geranium ftands recommended as one of the greateft 
vulneraries and abftergents of the vegetable world, and 
is highly extolled for its power of {topping profluvia of 
the menfes, and hemorrhages of all kinds. Experience 
confirms the truth of this, efpecially among the poor 
people in the country ; and it were to be wifhed that 
the plant’could be brought into more efteem in the 
fhops, where at prefent it is difregarded. 

GERAR, or Gerara, (anc. geog.), the fouth 
boundary of Canaan near Berfeba ; fituated between 
Cades and Sur; two defarts well known, the former 
facing Egypt, the latter Arabia Petraa. 

GERARD (John), a learned Lutheran divine, wae 
profeffor of divinity, and rector of the academy of Je- 
na, the place of his birth. He wrote, 1. The har- 
mony of the eaftern languages; 2. A T'reatife on the 
Coptic Church ; and other works which are eiteemed. 
He died in 1668. 

GERARDE (John), a furgeon in London, and 
the greateft botaniit of his time, was many years chief 
gardener to Lord Burleigh; who was himfelf a great 
lover of plants, and had the beft colleGion of any 
nobleman in the kingdom, among which were a great 
number of exotics introduced by Gerarde. 
he publifhed his Herbal, which was printed at the ex- 
pence of J. Norton, who procured the figures from 
Francfort. In 1663, Thomas Johnfon, an apotheca- 
ty, publithed an improved edition of Gerarde’s. book ; 
which met with fuch approbation by the Univerlity of 
Oxford, that they conferred on him the degree of doc- 
tor of phyfic ; and it is flill much efteemed. The de- 
{criptions in the herbal are plain and familiar; and both 
thefe authors have laboured more to make their readers 
underftand the charaéters of the plants, than to in- 
form them that they themfelves underftood Greek and’ 
Latin. 

GERARDIA, in botany: A genus of the angio- 


{fpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 


plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the: 
4oth order, Perfonate. ‘The calyx is quinquefid, the 
corolla bilabiate ; the under lip tripartite; the fide 
lobes emarginated, and the middle one bipartite; the 
capfule bilocular and gaping. 

GERBIER (Sir Balthazar), a painter of Antwerp, 
born in the year 1592, diftinguifhed himfelf by paint- 
ing fmall figures in diftemper. King Charles I. was. 
fo pleafed with his performances, that he invited him 
to his court, where he obtained the efteem of the duke 
of Buckingham, and grew into great favour. He was 
not only knighted, but fent to Bruffels, where he long. 
refided as agent for the king of Great Britain. 

GERFALCON. See Fatco. 

GERGESA, (anc. geog.), a Transjordan town, no 
otherwife known than by the Gerge/eni of St Matthew,. 
and Gergefei of Mofes ; fuppofed to have ftood in the- 
neighbourhood of Gadara and near the fea of Tiberias. 
The Gerge/ei, one of the feven ancient peeple of Ca- 
naan, lefs frequently mentioned than the reft, appear. 
to have been lefs confiderable and more obfcure: theic: 

name 


In 1597, 


if 
Gergtfas 


tr ER on 
‘Gerizim name is from Girga/i, one of Canaan’s fone. 
GASHITES, 

GERIZIM. See Garizim. 

GERM, among gardeners. See Germen. 

GERMAN, -in matters of genealogy, fignifies 
whole, entire, or own. Germani, quafi eadem flirpe ge- 
niti; (Felt.) Hence, 

Brother-Garmay, denotes a brother both by the 
‘father’s and mother’s fide, in contradiftinGtion to ute- 
rine brothers, .&c. who are only fo by.the mother’s 
‘lide. 

Coufins-GzrmANy are thofe in the firlt:or neareft de- 
gree, being the children of brothers or fifters. 

Among the Romans we have no inftance of mar- 
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SeeGir- Dacians, Huns, Goths, &c. till the deftru@ion of Germanys 
the weftern Roman empire by them. Ancient Ger- = 

many, therefore, we may reckon to have included the 
northern part of France, the Netherlands, Holland, 
Germany fo called at prefent, Denmark, Pruffia, Po- 
land, Hungary, part of Turky in Europe, and Muf- 
“COVY. 

The Romans divided Germany into two regions 
Belgic or Lower Germany, which lay to the fouth- 
ward of the Rhine; and Germany Proper, or Fligh 4 
Germany. The firit lay between the rivers Seine and Nations ix 
the Rhine ; and in this we find a number of different habiting 
nations, the moft remarkable of which were the fol. LowerGe 
lowing. re 


“Germany, 


riage between coufins-german before the time of the 
emperor Claudius, when they were very frequent. 

Theodofius prohibited them under very fevere penal- 
ties; even fine and profcription. See Consancut- 
NITY. 

GERMAN, or Germanic, alfo denotes any thing be- 
‘Jonging to Germany ; as the:German empire, German 
‘flute, &c. 

GERMANDER, ‘in botany, See the article Tzv- 
CRIUM. 

GERMANICUS Cassar, ‘the fon of Drufus, and 
paternal nephew to the emperor Tiberius, who adopted 
‘him ; a renowned general, but ftill more illuftrious for 
his virtues. He took the title of Germanicus from his 
conguefts in that country ; and though he had the mo- 
-deration to refufe the empire offered to him by his 
army, Tiberius, jealous of his fuccefs, and of the uni- 
verfal efteem he acquired, caufed him to be poifoned, 
A. D. 29, aged 34. He was.a protector of learning ; 
and compofed fome Greek comedies and Latin poems, 
-fome of which are ftill extant. 

GERMANY, a very extenfive empire of Europe, 
but which, in different ages of the world, has had 
very different limits. Its name, according to the moft 
probable conjeéture, is derived :frem the Celtic werds 
»Ghar man, fignifying a warlike man, to which their 
-other name, A/man, or Aleman, likewife alludes. 

The ancient hiftory of the Germans is altogether 
wrapped up in obfcurity; nor do we, for many ages, 
‘know any thing more of them than what may be learn- 

ed from the hiftory of their wars with the Romans. 
‘The firft time we find them mentioned by the Roman 
hiftorians, ‘is about the year 211 B.C. at which time 
“Marcellus fubdued Infubria and Liguria, and defeated 


1. The Ubii, whofe territory lay between the Rhine 
and the Mofa or Maefe, and whofe ‘capital was the ci- 
ty of Cologne. -2. Next to them were the Tungri, 
fuppofed to be the fame whom Cefar calls Eburones and 
Condrufi ; and whofe metropolis, then called Attuatica, 
has fince been named Tongres. 3. Higher up from 
them, and on the other fide of the Mofelle, were the 
Treviri, whofe capital was Augufta Trevirorum, now 
Triers. 4. Next to them were the Tribocci, Nemetes, 
and Vangiones. ‘The former dwelt in Alface, and had 
Argentoratum, now Strafourg, for their capital: the 
others inhabited the cities of Worms, Spire, and 
Mentz. 5. The Mediomatrici were fituated along the 
Mofelle, about the city of Metzin Lorrain; and above 
them were fituated another German nation, named 
Raurici, Rauraci, or Rauriaci, and who inhabited that 
part of Helvetia, or Switzerland, about Bafil. To the 
weltward and fouthward of thefe were the Nervii, Suef- 


~fones, Silvaneétes, Leuci, Rhemi, Lingones, &c. who 


inhabited Belgic Gaul. 

Between the heads of the Rhine and Danube were 
feated the ancient kingdom of Vindelicia, whofe capi- 
tal was called sugu/ta Vindelicorum, now Aughourg. Be~ 
low it on the banks of the Danube were the kingdoms 
of Noricum and Pannonia. The frit of thefe was di- 
vided into Noricum Ripenfe and Mediterraneum. \t 
contained a great part of the provinces of Auftria, 
Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol, Bavaria, and fome others 
of lefs note. The latter contained the kingdom of 
Hungary, divided into Upper and Lower; and ex- 
tending from Illyricum to the Danube, and the moun- 
tains Cetii in the neighbourhood of Vindebona, now 
Vienna. 


i ‘ 3 
Upper or High Germany lay beyond the Rhine and Nations fim 
the Danube. Between the Rhine and the Elbe were habiting 


the’Gefate, a German nation fituated on the banks sing 
the following nations. 1. The Chauci, Upper and High Gers 


of the Rhine. From this time hiftory is filent with Ghar. 


Limits of 
s@mecient : 
Germany. the ancient hiftory of the Germans includes that of the 
N° 138. 


regard to any of thefe northern nations, till the erup- 
tion of the-Cimbri and Teutones, who inhabited the 
moft northerly parts of Germany. The event of their 
enterprife 1s related under the articles AmBrones, 
Cimsri, and Tevrones. We mutt not, however, 
imagine, becaufe thefe people happened to invade 1- 
taly at the fame time, that therefore their countries 
were contiguous to one another. The Cimbri and 
Teutones only, dwelt beyond the Rhine; while the 
Ambrones inhabited the country between Switzerland 
and Provence. It is indeed very difficult to fix the li- 
mits of the country called Germany by the Romans. 
The fouthern’Germans were intermixed with the Gauls, 
and the northern ones with the Scythians; and thus 


Lower; who were divided from each other by the river 
Vifurges, now the Wefer. Their country contained 
what is now called Breinen, Lunenburg, Friezland, and 
Groninghen. ‘The upper Chauci had the Cherufci, and 
the lower the Chamavi on the fouth-eaft, and the Ger- 
man Ocean on the north-weft. 2. The Frifi, upper 
and lower, were divided from the lower Chauci by the 
river Amifia, now the Ems; and from one another by 
an arm of the Rhine. Their country flill retains the 
name of F’rie/land, and’ is divided into eaft and weft ; 
but the latter is now difmembered from Germany, and 
become one of the Seven United Provinces. 3- Be- 
yond the Ifela, now the Lfel, which bounded the coun- 
try of the Frifii, were fituated the Bruteri, who inha« 
bited that tract now called Broccmorland; and the 
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pany. Marfi, about the river Luppe. On'the other fide ofthat Semnones; who, about the time of Tiberius, were Germany. 
river were the Ufpii or Ufipites ; but thefe were famed feated on the river Elbe. 5. The Angles, Saxons, “~V~ 


for often changing their territories, and therefore found 
in other places. 4. Next to thefe were the Juones, or 
inhabitants of Juliers, between the Maefe and the 
Rhine. 5. The Catti, another ancient and warlike 
nation, inhabited Heffe and Thuringia, from the Hart- 
zian mountains to the Rhine and Wefer ; among whom 
were comprehended.the Mattiaci, whofe capital is by 
fome thought to be Marpurg, by others Baden. 6. Next 
to thefe were the Seducii bordering upon Suabia; Na- 
rifci, or the ancient inhabitants of Northgow, whofe 


and Goths; were probably the defcendants of the 
Cimbri; and inhabited the countries of Denmark, a- 
long the Baltic fea, and the peninfula of Scandinavia, 
containing Norway, Sweden, Lapland, and Finmark. 
6. The Vandals were a Gothic nation, who, proceed- 
ing from Scandinavia, fettled in the countries now 
called Mecklenburgh and Brandenburgh. 7. Of the fame 
race were the Dacians, who fettled themfelves in the 
neighbourhood of Palus Mzotis, and extended their 
territories along the banks of the Danube. 


Thefe were the names of the German nations who Wars of the 
performed the moft remarkable exploits in their wars Scordifci 
with the Romans. Befides thefe, however, we find with the 


capital was Nuremberg; and the Marcomanni, whofe 
country anciently reached from the Rhine to the head 


of the Danube, and to the Neckar. The Marcoman- 
Romans. 


ni afterwards went and fettled in Bohemia and Mora- 
via, under their general or king Maroboduus; and fome 
of them in Gaul, whence they drove the Boii, who 
had feated themfelves there. 7. On the other fide of 
the Danube, and between the Rhine and it, were the 
Hermunduri, who poffeffed the country now called 
Mifnia in Upper Saxony; though fome make their 
territories to have extended much farther, and to have 
reached quite to, or even beyond, the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, once the feat of the Boii, whence its name. 
8. Beyond them, on the north of the Danube, was 
another feat of the Marcomanni along the river Albis, 
er Elbe. 9g. Next to Bohemia were fituated the Qua- 
di, whofe territories extended from the Danube to Mo- 
ravia, and the northern part of Auftria. Thefe are 
comprehended under the ancient name of Suevi ; part 
ef whom at length forced their way into Spain, and 
fettled a kingdom there. 10. Eaftward of the Quadi 
were fituated the Baftarne, and parted from them by 
the Granna, now Gran ; a river that falls into the Da- 
nube, and by the Carpathian mountains, from them 
called Alpes Baftarnice. The country of the Baftarne 
indeed made part of the European Sarmatia, and fo 
was without the limits of Germany properly fo called ; 
but we find thefe people fo often in league with the 
German nations, and joining them for the deftruction 
of the Romans, that we cannot but account them as 
one people. i 

Between thofe nations already taken notice of, feat- 
ed along the other fide of the Danube and the Hercy- 
nian foreft, were feveral others whofe exa& fituation is 
uncertain, viz. the Martingi, Burii, Borades, Lygii, or 
Logiones, and fome others, who are placed by our 
geographers along the foreft above-mentioned, between 
the Danube and the Viftula. 

On this fide the Hercynian foreft, were the famed 
Rhetii, now Grifons, feated among the Alps. Their 
country, which was alfo called Weflern Hlyricum, was 
divided into Rhetia Prima or Propria, and Secunda ; 
and was then of much larger extent, {preading itfelf to- 
wards Suabia, Bavaria, and Auftria. 

On the other fide of the Hercynian foreft, were, 
1. The Suevi, who fpread themfelves from the Viftula 
to the river Elbe. 2. The Longobardi, fo called, accor- 
ding to fome, on account of their wearing long beards; 
but, according to others, on account of their confift- 
ing of two nations, viz. the Bardi and Lingones. 
Thefe dwelt along the river Elbe, and bordered fouth- 
ward on the Chauci above mentioned. 3. The Bur- 
gundi, of whofe original feat we are uncertain. 4. The 
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mention made of the Scordifci, a Thracian nation, 
who afterwards fettled on the banks of the Danube. 
About the year 113 B. C. they ravaged Macedon, and, 
cut off a whole Roman army fent againft them; the 
general, M. Porcis Cato, grandfon to Cato the cen- 
for, being the only perfon who had the good fortune to 
make his efcape. After this, they ravaged all Thef- 
faly ; and advanced to the coafts of the Adriatic, into 
which, becaufe it flopped their farther progre(s, they 
difcharged a fhower of darts. By another Roman ge- 
neral, however, they were driven-back into their own 
country with great flaughter; and, foon after, Metel- 
lus fo weakened them by repeated defeats, that they 
were incapable, for fome time, of making any more 
attempts on the Roman provinces. At laft, in the 
confulfhip of M. Livias Drufus and L. Calpurnius Pi- 
fo, the former prevailed on them to pafs the Danube, 
which thenceforth became the boundary between the 
Romans and them. Notwithftanding this, in the time 
of the Jugurthine war, the Scordifci repafled the Da- 
nube on the ice every winter, and being joined by the 
Triballi a people of Lower Mefia, and the Daci of 
Upper Mefia, penetrated as far as Macedon, commit- 
ting every where dreadful ravages. So early did thefe 
northern nations begin to be formidable to the Ro- 
mans, even when they were moft renowned for warlike 
exploits. 


‘ é s 5 
Till the time of Julius Czfar, however, we hear Expedition 
About 58 of Julius 


nothing more concerning the Germans. 
years B. C. he undertook his expedition into Gaul 
during which, his affiftance was implored by the - 
dui, againft Arioviftus, a German prince who op- 
preffed them. Cefar, pleafed with this opportunity of 
increafing his power, invited Arioviftus to an inter- 
view; but this being declined, he next fent deputies 
defiring him to reftore the hoftages he had taken from 
the Aidui, and to bring no more troops over the 
Rhine into Gaul. To this a haughty anfwer was re- 
turned ; and a battle foon after eufued, in which Ari- 
oviftus was entirely defeated, and with great difficulty 
made his efcape. 

In 55 B. C. Cefar having fubdued the Sueffones, 
Bellovaci, Ambiani, Nervii, and other nations of Bel- 
gic Gaul, haftened to oppofe the Ufipetes and Tenc- 
teri. Thefe nations having been driven out of their 
own country by the Suevi, had croffed the Rhine with 
a defign to fettle in Gaul. As foon as he appeared, 
the Germans fent him a deputation, offering to join 
him provided he would affign them lands. Cefar re- 
plied, that there was no room in Gaul for them; but 


4T he 


? Germany. 
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Germany. he would defire the Ubii to give them leave to fettle their lives; but laid wafte their fields, plundered their Ge 
eny=er among them. Upon this, they defired time to treat 


with the Ubii; but in the mean time fell upon fome 
Roman fquadrons: which fo provoked Cefar, that he 


- immediately marched againft them, and, coming unex- 


pectedly upon them, defeated them with great flaugh- 
ter. They fled inthe utmoft confufion ; but the Ro- 


‘mans purfued them to the conflux of the Rhine and 


the Maefe, where the flaughter was renewed with fuch 
fury, that almoft 400,000 of the Germans perithed. 
After this, Ceefar being refolved to fpread the terror of 
the Roman name through Germany, built a bridge 
over'the Rhine, and entered that country. In this 


cities, and fent the beft part of their youth into other ~ 7 
countries. ° 

In the mean time, Drufus having prevented the 
Gauls from revolting, which they were ready to do, 
prepared to eppofe the’'Germans who dwelt beyond the 
Rhine. They had colle€@ed the mott numerous and 
formidable army that had ever been feen in thofe parts; 
with which they were advancing towards the Rhine, in 
order to invade Gaul. Drufus defeated them as they 
attempted to crofs that river; and, purfujng the ad- 
vantage he had gained, entered the country of the Ufi- 
petes, now Relinchufen, and from thence advanced 


expedition, however, which was his laft in Germany, 
he performed no remarkable exploit. A little before 
his death, indeed, he had projected the conquelt of 


againit the Sicambri, in the neighbourhood of the gxz 
Lyppe and Iffel.. Them he overthrew in a great Dru 
battle, laid wafte their country, burnt moft of their S® 
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that as well as of a great many other countries; but 
his affaffination prevented the execution of his de- 
figns. Nor is there any thing recorded of the Ger- 
mans till about 17 B. C. when the Tenteri made an 
irruption into Gaul, and defeated M. Lollius, procon- 
ful of that province. At laft, however, they were re- 
pulfed, and forced to retire with great lofs beyond the 
Rhine. 

Soon after this the Rheti invaded Italy, where they 
committed the greatelt devaftations, putting all the 
males they met to the f{word, without diftin@iion of 
fex or age: nay, we are told, that when they happen- 
ed to take women with-child, they confulted their au- 
gurs to know whether the child was a male or female; 
and if they pronounced it a male, the mother was im- 
mediately mafflacred. Againft thefe barbarians was 
fent Drufus, the fecond fon of Livia, a youth of ex- 
traordinary valour and great accomplithments. He 
found means to bring them to a battle; in which the 
Romans proved victorious, and cut in pieces great 
numbers of their enemies, with very little lofs on their 
own fide. - Thofe who efcaped the general flaughter, 


‘being joined by the Vindelici, took their rout towards 


Gaul, with a defign to invade that province. But 


‘Auguitus, upon the firft notice of their march, dif- 


patched againft them Tiberius with feveral chofen le- 
gions. He was no lefs fuccefsful than Drufus had 
been ; for, having tranfported his troops over the lake 
Brigantium, now Conftance, he fell unexpettedly on 
the enemy, gave them a total overthrow, took moft of 
their ftrong holds, and obliged the whole nation to 
fubmit to fuch terms as he chofe to impofe upon them. 


‘Thus were the Vindelici, the Rhzti, and Norici, three 


of the moft barbarous nations in Germany, fubdued. 
Tiberius, to keep the conquered countries in awe, 
planted two colonies.in Vindelicia, and opened from 
One of the 
cities which he built-for the defence of his colonies, he 
‘called, from his father Drufus, Drufomagus; the other 
by the name of Augultus, Augufla Vindelicorum; which 
cities are now known by the names of Mimminghen and 
Augfourg. He next encountered the Pannonians, who 
had been fubdued by Agrippa, but revolted on hear- 


‘ing the news of that great commander’s death, which 


happened 11 years B.C. Tiberius, however, with 
the affiftance of their neighbours the Scordifci, foon 
forced them to fubmit. They delivered up their 
arms, gave hoftages, and put the Romans in poffeffion 
of all their towns and ftrong-holds. Tiberius fpared 


Cities, and following the courfe: of the Rhine, ap- 
proached the German ocean, reducing the Frifti and 
the Chauci between the Ems and the Elbe. In thefe 
marches the troops fuffered extremely for want of pro- 
vifions; and Drufus himfelf was often in great danger 
of being drowned, as the Romans who attended him 
were at that time quite unacquainted with the flux and 
reflux of the ocean. 

‘The Roman forces went into eaft Friefland for their 
winter-quarters ; and next year (10 B. C.) Drufus 
marched againft the T'enéteri, whom he eafily fub- 
dued. Afterwards, pafling the Lupias, now the Lyppe, 
he reduced the Catti and Cherufci, extending his con- 
quefts.to the banks of the Vifurgis or Wefer: which 
he would have paffed, had he not been in want of pro- 
vifions, the enemy having laid watle the country to a 
confiderable diftance. Ag he was retiring, the Ger- 
mans unexpectedly fell upon him in a narrow paffage ; 
and having furrounded the Roman army, cut a great 
many of them in pieces. But Drufus having animated 
his men by his example, after a bloody confli@, which 
lafted the whole day, the Germans were defeated with 
fuch flaughter, that the ground was ftrewed for feveral 
miles with dead bodies. Drufus found in their camp a 
great quantity of iron-chains which they had brought 
for the Romans; and fo great was their confidence, 
that they had agreed before-hand about the divifion of 
the booty. The Tenéteri were to have the horfe, the 
Cherufci and Sicambri the baggage, and the Ulipetes 
and Catti the captives. After this viétory, Drufus 
built two forts to keep the conquered countries in awe; 
the one at the confluence of the Lyppe and the Alme, 
the other in the country of the Catti on the Rhine. 
On this occafion alfo he made a famous canal, long af- 
ter called in honour of him Foffa Drufiana, to convey 
the waters of the Rhine into the Sala or Sale. It ex- 
tended eight miles ; and was very convenient for con- 
veying the Roman troops by water to the countries of 
the Frifii and Chauci, which was the defign of the un- 
dertaking. 

The following year (9 B. C.), Auguftus, bent on 
fubduing the whole of Germany, advanced to the banks 
of the Rhine, attended by his two fons-in-law Tibe- 
rius and Drufus. The former he fent againft the 
Daci, who lived up to the fouth of the Danube; and 
the latter to complete the conquefts he had fo fuccefe- 
fully begun in the weflern parts of Germany. The 
former eafily overcame the Daci, and_tranfplanted 
40,000 of them into Gaul. The latter, having paffed 
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the Elbe; but having attempted in vain to crofs this 
laft, he fet out for Rome: an end, however, was put 
to his conquefts and his life by a violent fever, with 
which he was feized on his return. 

After the death of Drufus, Tiberius again over-ran 
all thofe countries in which Drufus had fpent the pre- 
ceding fummers and ftruck fome of the northern na- 
tions with fuch terror, that they fent deputies to fue 
for peace. This, however, they could not obtain up- 
on any terms; the emperor declaring that he would 
not conclude a peace with one, unlefs they all defired 
it. But the Catti, or according to fome the Sicambri, 
could not by any means be prevailed upon to fubmit ; 
fo that the war was flill carried on, though in a lan- 
guid manner, for about 18 years. During this period, 
fome of the German nations had quitted their foretfts, 
and begun to live in a civilized manner under the pro- 
te€tion of the Romans; but one Quintilius Varus be- 
ing fent to command the Roman forces in that coun- 
try, fo provoked the inhabitants by his extortions, that 
not only thofe who ftill held out refufed to fubmit, but 
even the nations that had fubmitted were feized with 
an eager defire of throwing off the yoke. Among 
them was a young nobleman of extraordinary parts 
and valour, named Arminius. He was the fon of Si- 
gimer, one of the moft powerful lords among the 
Catti, had ferved with great reputation in the Ro- 
man armies, and been honoured .by Auguftus with the 
privileges of a Roman citizen and the title of knight. 
But the love of his country prevailing over his grati- 
tude, he refolved to improve the general. difcontent 
which reigned among his countrymen, to deliver them 
from the bondage of a foreign dominion. With this 
view he engaged, underhand, the leading men of all 
the nations between the Rhine and the Elbe, in a con- 
fpiracy againft the Romans. In order to put Varus 
off his guard, he at the fame time advifed him to fhow 
himfelf to the inhabitants of the more diftant provin- 
ces, adminifter juftice among them, and accuftom them, 
by his example, to live after the Roman marner, which 
he faid would more effectually fubdue them than the 
Roman fword. As Varus was a man of a peaceable 
temper, and averfe from military toils, he readily con- 
fented to this infidious propofal; and, leaving the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rhine, marched into the country of 
the Cherufci. Having there {pent fome time in hear- 
ing caufes and deciding civil controverfies, Arminius 
perfuaded him to weaken his army, by fending out 
detachments to clear the country of robbers. = When 
this was done, fome diftant nations of Germany rofe. 
up in arms by Arminius’s dire&ions; while thofe 
through which Varus was to pafs in marching againft 
them, pretended to be in a ftate of profound tran- 
quillity, and ready to join the Romans againft their 
enemies. 

On the firft news of the revolt, Varus marched a- 
gainft the enemy with three legions and fix cohorts ; 
but being attacked by the Germans as he paffed thro’ 
a wood, his army was almoft totally cut off, while he 
himfelf and moit of his officers fell by their own hands. 
Such a terrible overthrow, though it raifed a general 
confternation in Rome, did not, however, difhearten 
Auguftus, or caufe him to abandon his enterprife. A- 
bout two years after (A. D. 12.), Tiberius and Ger- 
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manicus were appointed to command in Germany. Germany. 


GER 

The death of Auguftus, however, which happened 
foon after, prevented Tiberius from going on his ex- 
pedition; and Germanicus was for fome time hindered 
from proceeding in his, by a revolt of the legions, firft 
in Pannonia, and then in Germany. About the year 
15, Germanicus having brought over the foldiers to 
their duty, laid a bridge acrofs the Rhine, over which 
he marched 12,000 legionaries, 26 cohorts of the al- 
lies, and eight ale (fquadrons of 300 each) of horfe. 
With thefe he firft traverfed the Ccefian foreft (part 
of the Hercynian, and thought to lie partly in the duchy 
of Cleves, and partly in Weftphalia), and fome o- 
ther woods. On his march he was informed that the 
Marfi were celebrating a feftival with great mirth 
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and jollity.. Upon this he advanced with fuch expe- Exploits of 


dition, that he furprifed them in the midft of their de- Cran 


bauch ; and giving his army full liberty to make what 
havock they pleafed, a terrible maflacre enfued, and 
the country was deftroyed with fire and {word for 50 
miles round, without the lofs of a fingle man on the 
part of the Romans.—This general maflacre roufed 
the Brudteri, the Tubantes, and the Ufipetes; who, 
befetting the pafles through which the Roman army 
was to return, fell upon their rear, and put them in- 
to fome diforder; but the Romans foon recovered 
themfelves, and defeated the Germans with confider- 
able lofs. 

The following year (A. D. 16), Germanicus ta- 
king advantage of fome inteftine broils which hap- 
pened among the Catti, entered their country, where 
he put great numbers to the fword. Moft of their 
youth, however, efcaped by {wiming over the Adrana, 
now the Eder, and attempted to prevent the Romans 
from laying a bridge over that river: but being dif- 
appointed in this, fome of them fubmitted to Germa- 
nicus, while the greater part, abandoning their vil- 
lages, took refuge in the woods; fo that the Romans, 
without oppofition, fet fire to all their villages, towns, 
&c. and having laid their capital in athes, began their 
march back to the Rhine. 

Germanicus had fcarce reached his camp, when he 
received a meflagé from Segeftes, a German prince, 
in the intereft of the Romans, acquainting him that 
he was befieged in his camp by Arminius. On thie 
advice, he inftantly marched againft the befiegers ; en- 
tirely defeated them; and took a great number of 
prifoners, among whom was Thufneldis, the wife 
of Arminius, and daughter of Segeftes, whom the 
former hhad carried off, and married againft her father’s 
will, Arminius then, more enraged than ever, for 
the lofs of his wife, whom he tenderly loved, flirred 
up all the neighbouring nations again{ft the Romans. 
Germanicus, however, without being difmayed by 
fuch a formidable confederacy, prepared himfelf to op- 
pofe the enemy with vigour: but, that he might not 


be obliged te engage fuch numerous forces at once, . 


he detached his lieutenant Cecina, at the head of 40 
cohorts, into the territories of the Bructeri; while his 
cavalry, under the command of Pedo, entered the 
country of the Frifii. As for Germanicus himfelf, he 
embarked the remainder of his army, confifting of 
four legions, on a neighbouring lake; and tranfported 
them by rivers and canals to the place appointed om 
the river Ems, where the three bodies met. In their 
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mony their circumftances could admit. After this 
they advanced againft Arminius, who retired and poft- 
ed himfelf advantageoufly clofe toa wood. The Ro- 
man general followed him ; and coming up with him, 
ordered his cavalry to advance and attack the enemy. 
Arminius, at their firft approach, pretended to fly 3 
but fuddenly wheeled about, and giving the fignal toa 
body of troops, whom he had concealed in the wood, 
to rufh out, obliged the cavalry to give ground. - The 
cohorts then advanced to their relief; but they too were 
put into diforder, and would have been pufhed into a 
morafs, had not Germanicus himfelf advanced with 
the reft of the cavalry to their relief. Arminius did 
not think it prudent to engage thefe frefh troops, but 
retired in good order; upon which Germanicus alfo 
retired towards the Ems. Here he embarked with 
four legions, ordered Cwcina to reconduct the other 
four by land, and fent the cavalry to the fea-fide, with 
‘orders to march along the fhore to the Rhine. Tho’ 
Cecina was to return by roads well known, yet Ger- 
manicus advifed him to pafs, with all poffible fpeed, a 
‘eaufeway, called the /ong bridges, which led acrofs vat 
marfhes, furrounded on all fides with woods and hills 
that gently rofe from the plain. 

Arminius, however, having got notice of Cecina’s 
march, arrived at the long bridges before Cacina, and 
filled the woods with his men, who, on the approach 
of the Romans, rufhed out, and attacked them with 
great fury. The legions, not able to manage their 
“arms in the deep waters and flippery ground, were ob- 
liged to yield; and would in all probability have been 
entirely defeated, had not night put an end to the 
combat. The Germans, encouraged by their fuc- 
cefs, inflead of refrething themfelves with fleep, fpent 
the whole night in diverting the courfes of the fprings 
which rofe in the neighbouring mountains; fo that, 
before day, the camp which the Romans had begun 
was laid under water, and their works were overturned. 
Cecina was for fome time at a lofs what to do; but 
‘at laft refolved to attack the enemy by day-break, and, 
having driven them to their woods, to keep them 
there in a manner befieged, till the baggage and wound- 
ed men fhould pafs the caufeway, and get out of the 
enemy’s reach. But when his army was drawn up, the 
legions pofted on the wings, feized with a fudden pa- 
nic, deferted their ftations, and occupied a field beyond 
the marfhes. Cecina thought it advifable to follow 
them; but the baggage ftuck in the mire, as he at- 
‘tempted to crofs the marfhes, which greatly embarraf- 
fed the foldiers. Arminius perceiving this, laid hold 
of the opportunity to begin the attack; and crying 
‘eut, “* This is afecond Varus, the fame fate attends 
him and his legions,”? fell on the Romans with inex- 
preflible fury. As he had ordered his men to aim 
chiefly at the horfes, great numbers of them were 
killed ; and the ground becoming flippery with their 
blood and the flime of the marfh, the reft either fell 
or threw their riders, and, galloping through the ranks, 
put them in diforder. Czecina diftinguifhed himfelf 
in a very eminent manner; but his horfe being killed, 
he would have been taken prifoner, had not the firft 
legion refcued him. The greedinefs of the enemy, 
however, faved the Romans from utter deftruGtion ; 
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Germany. march they found the fad remains of the legions con- 
“—v~—~ ducted by Varus, which they buried with all the cere- 
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‘for juft as the legions were ‘quite fpent, and: on. the 


point of yielding, the barbarians on a fudden abandon: 
ed them in order to feize their baggage. During this. 
refpite, the Romans ftruggled out of the marfh, and. 
having gained the dry fields, formed a camp with all 
poffible {peed, and fortified it in the belt manner they 
could. 

The Germans having loft the opportunity of de- 
ftroying the Romans, contrary to the advice of Ar- 
minius, attacked their camp next morning, but were 
repulfed with great flaughter; after which they gave 
Cecina no more moleftation till he reached the banks. 
of the Rhine. Germanicus, in the mean time, having 
conveyed the legions he had with him down the river 
Ems into the ocean, in order to return by fea to the 
river Rhine, and finding that ‘his veflels were overload- 
ed, delivered the fecond and 14th legions to Publius 
Vitellius, defiring him to condu€t them by land. But 
this march proved fatal to great numbers of them; who 
were either buried in the quickfands, or fwallowed up 
by the overflowing of the tide, to which they were 
as yet utter ftrangers. Thofe who efcaped, lott their 
arms, utenfils, and provifions; and paffed a melan- 
choly night upon an eminence, which they had gained 
by wading up to the chin. The next morning the 
land returned with the tide of ebb; when Vitellius,. 
by an hafty march, reached the tiver Ulingis, by fome 
thought to be the Hoerenfter, on which the city of 


‘Groningen ftands. There Germanicus, who had reach- 


ed that river with his fleet, took the legions again on 
board, and conveyed them to the mouth of the Rhine, 
whence they all returned to Cologne, at a time when 
it was reported they were totally loft. 

This expedition, however, coft the Romans very 
dear, and procured very few advantages. 


Great num- 
bers of men had perifhed; and by far the greateft part 
of thofe who had efcaped fo many dangers returned 
without arms, utenfils, horfes, &c. half naked, lamed, 


and unfit for fervice. The next year, however, Ger- pyi, 


manicus, bent on the entire redution of Germany, expt 


made vaft preparations for another expedition. Ha- 
ving conlidered the various accidents that had befallen 
him during the war, he found that the Germans were 
chiefly indebted for their fafety to their woods and 
marfhes, their fhort fummers and long winters; and: 
that his troops fuffered more from their long and te- 
dious marches than from the enemy. For this reafon. 
he refolved to enter the country by fea, hoping by 


that means to begin the campaign earlier, and furprife 


the enemy. Having therefore built with great dif- 
patch, during the winter, 1000 veffels of different forts, 
he ordered them early in the fpring (A.D. 16) to 
fall down the Rhine, and appointed the ifland of the 
Batavians for the general rendezvous of his forces. 
When the fleet was failing, he detached Silius one of 
his lieutenants, with orders to make a fudden irrup- 
tion into the country of the Catti; and, in the mean. 
time, he himfelf, upon receiving intelligence that a 
Roman fort on the Luppias was befieged, haftened 
with fix legions to its relief. Siltus was prevented, by 
fudden rains, from doing more than taking fome fmall: 
booty, with the wife and daughter of Arpen king 
of the Catti; neither did thofe who befieged the fort 
wait the arrival of Germanicus. In the mean time, 
the fleet arriving at the ifland of the Batavians, the 
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Germany. provifions and warlike engines were put on board and 
fent forward; fhips were afligned to the legions and 
allies; and the whole army being embarked, the fleet 
entered the canal formerly cut by Drufus, and from 
his name called Fofa Drufiana. Hence he failed pro- 
fperoufly to the mouth of the Ems; where, having 
landed his troops, he marched dire&tly to the Wefer, 
where he found Arminius encamped on the oppofite 
bank, and determined to difpute his paflage. The 
next day Arminius drew out his troops in order of 
battle: but Germanicus, not thinking it advifable to 
attack them, ordered the horfe to ford over under the 
command of his heutenants Stertinius aud Emilius ; 
who, to divide the enemy’s forces, croffed the river in 
two different places. At the fame time Cariovalda, 
the leader of the Batavian auxiliaries, croffed the river 
where it was moit rapid: but, being drawn into an 
ambufcade, he was killed, togéther with moft of the 
Batavian nobility; and the reft would have been totally 
cut off, had not Stertinius and Emilius haftened to 
their affiftance. Germanicus in the mean time paffed 
the river without moleftation. A battle foon after 
enfued ; in which the Germans were defeated with fo 
great a flaughter that the ground was covered with 
arms and dead bodies for more than 10 miles round: 
and among the fpoils taken on this occafion, were 
found, as formerly, the chains with which the Ger- 
mans had hoped to bind their captives. 

In memory of this fignal vitory Germanicus raifed 
2 mount, upon which he placed as trophies the arms of 
the enemy, and infcribed underneath the names of the 
conguered nations. ‘his fo provoked the Germans, 
though already vanquifhed and determined to abandon 
their country, that they attacked the Roman army 
unexpectedly on its march, and put them into fome 
diforder. Being repulfed, they encamped between a 
river and a large foreft furrounded by a marfh except 
on one fide, where it was inclofed by a broad rampart 
formerly raifed by the Angrivarii as a barrier between 
them and the Cherufci. Here another battle enfued ; 
in which the Germans behaved with great bravery, but 
in the end were defeated with great flaughter. 
_ After this fecond defeat, the Angrivarii fubmitted, 
and were taken under the protection of the Romans, 
and Germanicus put an end to the campaign. Some 
of the legions he fent to their winter-quarters by land, 
while he himfelf embarked with the reft on the river 
bri Wn Ems, in order to return by fea. The ocean proved 
difperfed by at firft very calm, and the wind favourable : but all of 

s ftorm. a fudden a ftorm arifing, the fleet, confilting of 1000 
veflels, was difperfed: fome of them were fwallowed up 
by the waves; others were dafhed in pieces againift the 
rocks, or driven upon remote and inhofpitable iflands, 
where the men either perifhed by famine, or lived up- 
on: the flefh of the dead horfes with which the fhores 
foon appeared ftrewed ; for, in order to lighten their 
veffels, and difengage them from the fhoals, they had 
been obliged to throw overboard their horfes and beafts 
of burden, nay, even their arms and baggage. Mott of 
the men, however, were faved, and even great part of 
the fleet recovered. Some of them were driven upon 
the coaft of Britain; but the petty kings who reigned 
there generoufly fent them back. 

On the news of this misfortune, the Catti, taking 
Rew courage, ran to arms; but Caius Silius being de- 
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tached again them with 30,000 foot and 3c00 horfe, Germany. 
kept them in awe. Germanicus himfelf, at the head ~V~ 
of a numerous bedy, made a fudden irruption into the 
territories of the Marfi, where he recovered one of 
Varus’s eagles, and having laid walte the country, he 
returned to the frontiers of Germany, and put his troops 
into winter- quarters ; whence he was foon recalled by 
Tiberius, and never fuffered to return into Germany 
again. 

After the departure of Germanicus, the more nor« 
thern nations of Germany were no more molefted by 
the Romans. Arminius carried on a long and fuc- 
cefsful war with Maroboduus king of the Marco- 
manni, whom he at laft expelled, and forced to apply 
to the Romans for affiftance; but, excepting Germani- 
cus, it feems they had at this time no other general 
capable of oppofing Arminius, fo that Maroboduus was. 
never reftored. After the final departure of the Ro- igh 
mans, however, Arminius having attempted to enflave Arminius 
his country, fell by the treachery of his own kindred. 
The Germans held his memory in great veneration ; 
and Tacitus informs us, that in his time they {till ce- 
lebrated him in their fongs. 

Nothing remarkable occurs in the hiftory of Ger- 
many from this.time till the reign of the emperor Clau- 
dius. A war indeed is faid to have been carried on 
by Lucius Domitius, father to the emperor Nero. 
But of his exploits we know nothing more than that. 
he penetrated beyond the river Elbe, and led his army 
farther into the country than any of the Romans had 
ever done. In the reign of Claudius, however, the 
German territories were invaded by Cn. Domitius. 
Corbulo, one of the greateft generals of his age. But 
when he was on the point of forcing them to fubmit to 
the Roman yoke, he was recalled by Claudius, who was 
jealous of the reputation he had acquired. 

In the reign of Vefpafian, a terrible revolt happened 
among the Batavians and thofe German nations who 
had fubmitted to the Romans; a particular account of 
which is given under the article Rome. The revolters 16 
were with difficulty fubdued; but, in the reign of The Daci 
Domitian, the Dacians invaded the empire, and provedans invade 
a more terrible enemy than any of the other German'h¢ Roma 
nations had been. After feveral defeats, the emperor PTS 
was at laft obliged to confent to pay an annual tri- 
bute to Deccbalus king of the Dacians; which con- 
tinued to the time of Trajan. But this warlike prince 
refufed to pay tribute; alleging, when it was de- 
manded of him, that ** he had never been conquered 
by Decebalus.”” Upon this the Dacians pafled the’ 
Danube, and began to commit hoftilities in the Ro- 
man territories. Trajan, glad of this opportunity to. 
humble an enemy whom he began to fear, drew toge- 
ther a mighty army, and marched with the utmoft 
expedition to the banks of the Danube. As Dece- 
balus was not apprifed of his arrival, the emperor 
pafled the river without oppofition, and entering Dacia, 
laid wafte the country with fire and fword. At lat 
he was met by Decebalus with a numerous army. A. 
bloody engagement enfued, in which the Dacians were 
defeated ; though the vi€tory coft the Romans dear :, 
the wounded were fo numerous, that they wanted 
linen to bind up their wounds; and to fupply the 
defect, the emperor generoufly devoted his own ward- 
robe. After the victory, he purfued Decebalus from: 
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place to place, and at laf obliged him to confent to a 
peace. on the following terms: 1. That he fhould 
{urrender the territories which he had unjuftly taken 
from the neighbouring nations. 2. That he fhould 
deliver up his arms, his warlike engines, with the ar- 
tificers who made them, and all the Roman deferters. 
3. That for the future he fhould entertain no deferters, 
nor take into his fervice the natives of any country 
fubje&t to Rome. 4. That he fhould difmantle all his 
fortreffes, caftles, and ftrong-holds. And, laftly, that 


‘he fhould have the fame friends and foes with the people 


of Rome. 

With thefe hard terms Decebalus was obliged to 
comply, though fore ayainft his will; and being in- 
troduced to Trajan, threw himfelf on the ground be- 
fore him, acknowledging himfelf his vaffal: after 
which the latter, having commanded him to fend de- 
puties to the fenate for the ratification of the peace, 
returned to Rome. 

This peace was of no long duration. Four years 
after (A. D. 105), Decebalus, unable ‘to live in fer- 
vitude as he called it, began, contrary to the late 
treaty, to raife men, provide arms, entertain deferters, 
fortify his caftles, and invite the neighbouring nations 
to join him againft the Romans as a common enemy. 
The Scythians hearkened to his folicitations ; but the 
Jazyges, a neighbouring nation, refufing to bear arms 
againft Rome, Decebalus invaded their country. ‘ Here- 
upon Trajan marched againft him; but the Dacian, 
finding himfelf unable to withftand him by open force, 
had recourfe to treachery, and attempted to get the 
emperor murdered. His defign, however, proved 
abortive, and ‘l'rajan purfued his march into Dacia. 
That his troops might the more readily pafs and re- 
pafs the Danube, he built a bridge over that river 
which by the ancients is ftyled the moft magnificent and 
wonderful of all his works*. ‘To guard the bridge, 
he ordered two caftles to be built; one on this fide 
the Danube, and the other on the oppofite fide; and 
all this was accomplifhed in the fpace of one fummer. 
Trajan, however, as the feafon was now far advanced, 
did not think it advifable to enter Dacia this year, 
but contented himfelf with making the neceflary pre- 
parations. 

In the year 406, eafly in the fpring, Trajan fet 
out for Dacia; and having pafled the Danube on the 
bridge he had built, reduced the whole country, and 
would have taken Decebalus himfelf had he not put 
an end to his own life, in order to avoid falling into 
the hands of his enemies. After hig death the king- 
dom of Dacia was reduced to a Roman province ; and 
feveral caftles were built in it, and garrifons placed in 
them, to keep the-country in awe. 

After the death of Trajan, the Roman empire be- 
gan to decline, and the northern nations to be daily 
more and more formidable. ‘The province of Dacia 
indeed was held by the Romans till the reign of Gal- 
lienus; but Adrian, who fucceeded Trajan, caufed the 
arches of the bridge over the Danube to be broken 
down, left the barbarians fhould make themfelves ma- 
flers of it, and invade the Roman territories. In the 
time of Marcus Aurelius, the Marcomanni and Qiua- 
di invaded the empire, and gave the emperor a terrible 
overthrow. He continued the war, however, with 


the empire. better fuccefs afterwards, and invaded their country-in 
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his turn, It was during the courfe of this war that 
the Roman army is faid to have been faved from de- 
ftruétion by that miraculous event related under the ar- 
ticle CHRISTIANS,.p. 717. col. 2. 


Germany. 


In the end, the Marcomanni and Quadi were, by 


repeated defeats, brought to the verge of deftruction ; 
infomuch that their country would probably have been 
reduced to a Roman province, had not-Marcus Aure- 
lius been diverted from purfuing his conquefts by the 
revolt of one of his generals. After the death of 
Marcus Aurclius, the Germanic nations became every 
day more and more formidable to the Romans. Far 
from being able to invade and attempt the conqueft of 
thefe northern countries, the Romans had the greateft 
difficulty to reprefs the incurfions of their inhabitants. 
But for a particular account of their various invafions 
of the Roman empire, and its total deftru@tion by them 
at laft, fee the article Rome. 

The immediate deftroyers of the Roman empire 
were the Heruli; who, under their leader Odoacer, de- 
throned Auguftulus the -laft Roman empéror, and pro- 
claimed Qdoacer king of Italy. The Heruli were 
foon expelled by the Oftrogoths; and thefe in their 
turn were fubdued by Juftinian, who re-annexed Italy to 
the eaftern empire. But the popes found means to 
obtain the temporal as well as fpiritual jurifdiGtion over 
a coniiderable part of the country, while the Lom- 
bards fubdued the reft. Thefe laft proved very trouble- 
fome to the popes, and at length befieged Adrian I. 
in his capital. In this diftrefs he applied to Charles 
the Great king of France; who conquered both Italy 
and Germany, and was crowned emperor of the welt 
in 800. is 

The pofterity of Charlemagne inherited the empire 


of Germany until the year 880; at which time the dif- 
ferent princes aflumed their original independence, re- fince the 


jected the Carlovinian line, and placed Arnulph king 
of Bohemia on the throne. 
has ever been confidered as an eletive monarchy. 
Princes of different families, according to the preva- 
lence of their intereft and arms, have mounted the 
throne. Of thefe the moft confiderable, until the Au- 
ftrian line acquired the imperial power, were the hou- 
fes of Saxony, Franconia, and Swabia. The reigns 
of thefe emperors contain nothing more remarkable 
than the contefts between them and the popes; for an 
account of which, fee the article Iraty. From hence, 
in the beginning of the 13th century, arofe the fac- 
tions of the Guelphs and Gibelines, of which the for- 
mer was attached to the popes, and the latter to the 
emperor; and both; by their virulence and inveteracy, 
tended to difquiet the empire for feveral ages. The 
emperors too were often at war with the infidels; and 
fometimes, as happens in all ele€tive kingdoms, with 
one another, about the fucceffion. 

But what more deferves our attention is the progrefs 
of government in Germany, which was in fome mea- 
fure oppofite to that of the other kingdoms of Europe. 
When the empire raifed by Charlemagne fell afunder, 
all the different independent princes aflumed the right 
of election; and thofe now diftinguifhed by the name 
of eleéors had no peculiar or legal influence in ap- 
pointing a fucceflor to the imperial throne; they were 
only the officers of the king’s houfehold, his fecretary, 
his fteward, chaplain, marfhal, or maiter of his 
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Germany. horfe, &c. By degrees, however, as they lived near crown.to Frederic the eleGtor Palatine, the moft power-’ Germany. 
ful Proteftant prince in Germany, and fon-in-law te “~V~ 


——-y~=— the king’s perfon, and had, like all other princes, in- 


dependent territories belonging to them, they increa- 
fed their influence and authority; and in the reign 
of Otho III. 984, acquired the fole right of electing 
the emperor. Thus, while in the other kingdomis of 
Europe, the dignity of the great lords, who were all 
originally allodial or independent barons, was dimi- 
nifhed-by the power of the king, as in France, and by 
the influence of the people, as in Great Britain; in 
Germany, on the other hand, the power of the elec- 
tors was raifed upon the ruins of the emperor’s fupre- 
macy, and of the people’s jurifdiction. In 1440, Fre- 
.deric III. duke of Auftria was eleGted emperor, and 
the imperial dignity continued in the male line of that 
family for 300 years. His fucceffor Maximilian mar- 
ried the heirefs of Charles duke of Burgundy; where- 
by Burgundy and the 17 provinces of the Netherlands 
were annexed to the houfe of Auftria. Charles V. 
grandfon of Maximilian, and heir to the kingdom of 
Spain, was elected emperor in the year 1519. Under 
him Mexico and Peru. were conquered by the Spa- 
niards ; and in his reign happened the RerormatTion 
in feveral parts of Germany; which, however, was not 
confirmed by public authority till the year 1648, by 
the treaty of Weftphalia, and in the reign of Ferdi- 
nand IlJ. The reign of Charles V. was continually 
difturbed by his wars with the German princes and the 
French king Francis I. Though fuccefsful in the begin- 
ning of his reign, his good fortune towards the con- 
clufion of it began to forfake him; which, with other 
reafons, occafioned his abdication of the crown. See 
CHarR.LEs V. 

His brother Ferdinand I. who in 1558 fucceeded 
to the throne, proved a moderate prince with regard 
to religion. He had the addrefs to get his fon Maxi- 
milian declared king of the Romans in his own life- 
time, and diedin 1564. By his laft will he ordered, 
that if either his own male iffue, or that of his brother 
Charles, fhould fail, his Auftrian eftates fhould revert 
to his fecond daughter Anne, wife to the elector of 
Bavaria, and her iffue. We mention this deftination, 
as it gave rife to the late oppofition. made by the houfe 
of Bavaria to the pragmatic fanétion, in favour of the 
emprefs queen of Hungary, on the death of her father 
Charles VI. ‘The reign of Maximilian II. was difturb- 
ed with internal commotions, and an invafion from the 
Turks; but he died in peace in 1576. He was fuc 
ceeded by his fon Rodolph;. who was involved in wars 
with the Hungarians, and in differences with his bro- 
ther Matthias, to whom he ceded Hungary and Au- 
firia in his lifetime. He was fucceeded in the empire 
by Matthias; under whom the reformers, who went 
under the names of Lutherans and Calvinifls, were {fo 
much divided among themfelves, as to threaten.the 
empire with a civil war. The ambition of Matthias 
at laft tended to reconcile them; but the Bohemians 
revolted, and threw the imperial commiffaries out of 
a window at Prague. ‘This gave rife to a ruinous 
war, which Jafted 30 years. Matthias thought to have 
exterminated both parties; but they formed a confe- 
deracy, called the Evangelic League, which was coun- 
terbalanced by a Catholic league. 

Matthias dying in 1618, was fucceeded by his cou- 
fin Ferdinand II.; but the Bohemians. offered their 
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his Britannic majefty JamesI. That prince was in- 

cautious enough to accept of the crown: but he loft it, 

by being entirely defeated by the duke of Bavaria and 

the imperial generals at the battle of Prague; and he 

was even deprived of his ele&torate, the belt part. of 
which was given to the duke of Bavaria. The Pro- 
teftant princes of Germany, however, had among them 

at this time many able commanders, who were at the 

head of armies, and continued the war with wonderful 

obitinacy: among them were the margrave of Baden 

Durlach, Chriftian duke of Brunfwic, and count 

Mansfield ; the lafl was one of the beft generals of the 

age. Chriftiern IV. king of Denmark declared for 

them; and Richlieu, the French minifter, was not 

fond of feeing the houfe of Auftria aggrandized. The- 
emperor, on the other hand, had excellent generals ; 

and Chriftiern, having put himfelf at the head of the 

evangelic league, was defeated by Tilly, an Imperia- 

lift of great reputation in war. Ferdinand made fo. 
moderate aufe of his advantages obtained over the Pro- 

teftants, that they formed.a frefh confederacy at Leip- 

fic, of which the celebrated Guttavus Adolphus king 

of Sweden was the head. An account of his glorious 

victories is given under the article Swepen. At latt 

he was killed at the battle of Lutzen in 1632. But 

the Proteftant caufe did not die with him. He had 

brought up a fet of heroes, fuch as the duke of Saxe 

Weimer, Torftenfon, Banier, and others, who fhook 

the Auftrian power; till, under the mediation of 
Sweden, a general peace was concluded among all 
the belligerent powers, at Munfter, in the year 1648 ; 

which forms the bafis of the prefent political fyftem of 
Europe. 

Ferdinand II. was fucceeded by his fon Ferdi- 
nand III. This prince died in 1657; and was fucceeded 
by the emperor Leopold, a fevere, unamiable, and not 
very fortunate prince. He had two great powers to 
contend with, France on the one fide, and the Turks. 
on the other; and was a lofer in his war with both. 
Louis XIV. at that time king of France, was happy 
in having the two celebrated generals Condé and Tu-- 
renne in his fervice. ‘The latter had already diftin- 
guithed himfelf by great exploits againft the Spaniards;. 
and, on the acceflion of Leopold, the court of France 
had taken the opportunity of confirming the treaty of 
Munkter, and attaching to her intereft feveral of the- 
independent princes of Germany. The tranquillity 
which. now took place, however, was not eftablifhed 
upon any permanent bafis. War with Spain was re- 
fumed in the year 1668; and the great fuccefles of 
Turenne in the Netherlands ftimulated the ambition of | 
the prince of Condé to attempt the conqueft of Fran- 
che Compte at that time under. the proteCtion of the 
houfe of Auftria. This was accomplifhed in three 
weeks: but the rapid fuccefs-of Louis had awakened 
the jealoufy of his neighbours to fuch a degree, that a. 
league was formed againft him by England, Holland, 
and Sweden; andthe French monarch, dreading to> 
enter the lifts with fuch formidable enemies, confented 
to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which, among: 
other articles, Franche Compte was reftored. The 
flames of war, however, were renewed by the infatiable - 
ambition of the French monarch; who, having enter- 
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@ermany. ed into an alliance with Charles IT. of England, aim- This was the laft campaign made by thefe celebrated Germany 


ed at nothing lefs than the total overthrow of the 
Dutch republic. The events of that war are related 
under the article Unirep Provinces: here it is 
fuficient to obferve, that the misfortunes of the 
Dutch excited the compaffion of the emperor. and 
court of Spain, who now openly declared themfelves 
their allies. 'Turenne was oppofed by the prince of 
Orange in conjun@ion with the celebrated imperial 
general Montecuculi, whofe artful condué& eluded 
even the penetration of ‘Turenne, and he fat down 
fuddenly before the city of Bonne. Here he was 
joined by the prince of @range, who had likewife 
found means to elude the vigilance of the French ge- 
nerals;) Bonne furrendered in a fhort time, and 
feveral other places in Cologne fell into the hands of 
the allies; who likewife cut off the communication 
betwixt France and the United Provinces; fo that 
Louis was foon obliged to recal his armies, and aban- 
don all his conquefts with greater rapidity than they 
had been made. In 1674 he was abandoned by his 
ally Charles II. of England, and the bifhop of Muntter 
and ele€tor of Cologne were compelled to renounce 
their allegiance to him; but notwithftanding thefe 
misfortunes, he continued every where to make head 
againft his enemies, and even meditated new conquefts. 
With a powerful army he again invaded Franche 
Compte in perfon, and in fix weeks reduced the whole 
province to his obedience. In Alface, ‘Turenne de- 
feated the imperial general at Sintzheim, and ravaged 
the palatinate. Seventy thoufand Germans were fur- 
prifed ; aconfiderable detachment was cnt in pieces at 
Mulhavfen; the eleGor of Brandenburg, who had 
been entrufted with the chief command, was routed 
by Turenne near Colmar; a third body met with a 
fimilar fate at Turkheim; and the whole German 
forces were obliged at laft to evacuate the province and 
repafs the Rhine. 

In confequence of thefe difafters the Imperial general 
Montecuculi was recalled to a& againfl Turenne. The 
military {kill of the two commanders feemed to be nearly 
equal ; but before the fuperiority could be adjudged to 
either, Turenne was killed by a cannon ball as he was 
reconnoitring a fituation for ereCting a battery.” By 
his death the Imperialifts obtained a decided fuperiority. 
Montecuculi penetrated into Alface; and the French, 
under de Lorges nephew to the deceafed general, were 
happy in being able to efcape a defeat. 

Part of the German army now fat down before 
Treves, where they were oppofed by Marefchal Crequi; 
but the negligence of that general expofed him to fuch 
a dreadful defeat, that he was obliged to fly into the 
city with only four attendants. Here he endeavoured 
in vain to animate the people to a vigorous defence. 
The garrifon mutinied againft his authority ;_ and, 
when he refufed to fign the capitulation they made, 
delivered him up prifoner to the enemy. Louis in the 
mean time had taken the field in perfon againft the 
prince of Orange ; but the difaftrous ftate of affairs in 
Germany induced him to recall the prince of Condé 
to make head againft Montecuculi. In this campaign * 
the prince feemed to have the advantage. He com- 
pelled the Germans to raife the fieges of Hagenau and 
Saverne; and at laft to repafs the Rhine without ha- 
ving been able to force him toabattle. ~ 
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commanders; both of them now, contented with the 
fame they had acquired, retiring from the field ta — 
{pend the remainder of their days in peace. The ex- 
cellent difcipline, however, which the two great French 
generals had introduced into, their armies, {till con- 
tinued to make them very formidable, though it did 
not always infure them of victory. In Germany, the 
duke of Lorrain, who had recovered Philipfburgh, was 
repeatedly defeated by Marefchal Crequi, who had 
been ranfomed from his captivity, and become more 
prudent by his defeat. In Flanders, the prince of 
Orange was overmatched by the duke of Orleans and 
Marfhal Luxemburg. A peace was at length con- 
cluded at Nimeguen in 1679, by which the king of 
France fecured himfelf Franche Compte with a great 
many cities in the Netherlands; while the king of 
Sweden was reinftated in thofe places of which he had 
been {tripped by the Danes and Germans. This tran- 
quillity, however, was of no long duration. Louis 
employed every moment in preparations for new con- 
quefts; poffeffed himfelf of the imperial city of Straf- 
burg by treachery ; and difpoffeffed the EleGor Pala- 
tine and the elector of Treves of the lordfhips of Fal- 
kemburg, Germanfheim, and Valdentz. On the moft 
frivolous pretences he had demanded Aloft from the 
Spaniards ; and on their refufal, feized upon Luxem- 
burg. His condué, in fhort, was fo intolerable, that 
the prince of Orange, his inveterate enemy, found 
means to unite the whole empire in a league again{t 
him. Spain and Holland became parties in the fame 
caufe ;. and Sweden and Denmark feemed alfo inclined 
to accede to the general confederacy. Notwithftand- 
ing this formidable combination, however, Louis feem- 
ed ftill to have the advantage. He made himfelf ma- 
fter of the cities of Philipfburgh, Manheim, Franken- 
dal, Spires, Worms, and Oppenheim; the fruitful 
country of the palatinate was ravaged in a dreadful man- 
ner; the towns were reduced to afhes ; and the people, 
driven from their habitations, were every where left to 
perifh through the inclemency of the weather and 
want of provifions. By this cruelty his enemies were 
rather exafperated than vanquifhed: the Imperalifts, 
under the conduct of the duke of Lorrain, refumed . 
their courage, and put a ftep to the French conquefts. 
At length all parties, weary of a deftructive war, con- 
fented to the treaty of Ryfwick in 1697. By this 
treaty Louis gave up to the empire, Fribourg, Bri- 
fac, Kheil, and Philipfourg : he confented alfo to de- 
{troy the fortifications of Strafburg. Fort Louis and 
Tiaerbach, the works of which had exhaufted the 
fkill of the great Vauban, with Lorrain, Treves, and 
the Palatinate, were refigned to their refpective 
princes; infomuch that the terms to which the French 
monarch now confented, after fo many victories, were 
fuch as could fcarce have been expeéted under the 
preflure of the greateft misfortunes, ‘The views of 
Louis, however, in confenting to this apparently hu- 
miliating treaty, were beyond the views of ordinary 
politicians. ‘The health of the king of Spain was in 
fuch a declining way, that his death appeared to be at 
hand; and Louis now refolved to renew his preten- 
fions to that kingdom, which he had formerly by 
treaty folemnly renounced. His defigns in this re- 
{pe could not be concealed from the vigilance of 
William 
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fible, and knowing that the emperor had claims of the 
fame nature on Spain, he thought proper to enter into 
a very extraordfnary treaty with Wiliam.. This was 
no lefg than the partition of the whole Spanifh domi- 
nions, which were now to be diftributed in the follow- 
ing manner. To the young prince of Bavaria were to 
be affigned Spain and the Eaft Indies; the dauphin, 
fon to Louis, was to have Naples, Sicily, and the pro- 
vince of Guipufcoa; while the Archduke Charles, fon 
to the Emperor Leopold, was to have only the duchy 
of Milan. “By this fcandalous treaty the indignation 
of Charles.was roufed, fo that he bequeathed the whole 
of his dominions to the prince of Bavaria. This 
fcheme, however, was difconcerted by the fudden 
death of the prince; upon which a new treaty of parti- 
tion was concluded between Louis and William. By 
this the kingdom of Spain, together with the Eatt 
India territories, were to be beftowed on the Arch- 
duke Charles, and the duchy of Milan upon the duke 
of Lorrain. The laft moments of the Spanifh monarch 
were difturbed by the intrigues of the rival houfes of 
Auftria and Bourbon; but the haughtinefs of the Au- 
ftrian minifters fo difgufted thofe of Spain, that they 
prevailed upon their dying monarch to make a new 
will... By this the whole of his dominions were be- 
queathed to Philip duke of Anjou, grandfon to: the 
king of France; and Louis, prompted by his natural 
ambition, accepted the kingdom bequeathed to his 
grandfon, excufing himfelf to his allies in the beft 
manner he could for departing from his engagements 
with them. For this, however, he was made to pay 
dear. His infatiable ambition and his former fucceffes 
had alarmed all Europe. The Emperor, the Dutch, 
and the king of England, entered into a new confede- 
racy againft him; and a bloody war enfued, which threat- 
ened tooverthrow the French monarchy entirely. While 
this war (of which an account is given under the ar- 
ticle Brarrain) was carried on with fuch fuceefs, the 
Emperor Leopold died in the year 1705. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Jofeph, who put the 
ele€tors of Cologne and Bavaria to the ban of the em- 
pire; but being ill ferved by Prince Louis of Baden 
general of the empire, the French partly recovered 
their affairs, notwithflanding their repeated defeats. 
"The duke of Marlborough had not all the fuccefs he 
expe€tcd or deferved. Jofeph himfelf was fufpecied of 
a defigu to fubvert the Germanic liberties ; and it was 
plain by his conduét, that he expected England fhould 
take the labouring oar in the war, which was to be en- 
tirely carried on for his benefit. The Englifh were 
difguited at his flownefs and felfithnefs :. but he died in 
1714, before he had reduced the Hungarians; and 
leaving no male iffue, he was fucceeded in the em- 
pire by his brother Charles VI. whom the allies 
were endeavouring to place on the throne of Spain, 
in oppofition to Philip duke of Anjou, grandfon to 
Louis XIV. 

When the peace of Utrecht took place in 1713, 
Charles at firft made a fhow as if he would continue the 
war; but found himfelf unable, now that he was for- 
faken by the Englith. He therefore was obliged to 
conclude a peace with France at Baden in 1714, that 
he might attend the progrefs of the Turks in Hun- 


gary ; where they received a total defeat from Prince 
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ry. William 1II. of Britain; of which Louis being fen- 
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Eugene at the battle of Peterwaradin. 
ved another of equal. importance from the fame gene- 
ral in 1717, before Belgrade, which fell into the hands 
of the Imperialifts; and next year the peace of Paffaro- 
witz, between them and the Turks, was concluded. 
Charles employed every minute of his leifure in ma- 
king arrangements for increafing and preferving his he- 
reditary dominions in Italy and the Mediterranean. 
Happily for him, the crown of Britain devolved to the 
houfe of Hanover ; an event which gave him a very de- 
cifive weight in Europe, by the connections between 
George I. and Il. and the empire. . Charles was fen- 
fible of this ; and carried matters with fo high a hand, 
that, about the years 1724 and 1725, a breach enfued 
between him and George I. and fo unfteady was the 
fyftem of affairs all over Europe at that time, that the 
capital powers often changed their old alliances, and 
concluded new: ones contradiétory to their intereft. 
Without entering into particulars, it is fufficient to 
obferve, that the fafety of Hanover, and its aggran- 
cizement, was the main object of the Britith court ; as 
that of the emperor was the eftablifhment of the prag- 
matic fan¢tion in favour of his daughter the (late em- 
prefs-queen), he having on male iffue. Mutual concef= 
fions upon thofe great points reftored a good under- 
ftanding between George IJ. and the emperor Charles; 
and the ele¢tor of Saxony, flattered with the view of 
gaining the throne of Poland, relinquifhed the great 
claims he had upon the Auttrian fucceffion. 

‘The emperor, after this, had very bad fuccefs in a 
war he entered into with the Turks, which he had un- 
dertaken chiefly to indemnify himfelf for the great fa- 
crifices he had made in Italy to the princes of the houfe 
of Bourbon. Prince Eugene was then dead, and he 
had no general to fupply his place. The fyftem of 
France, however, under cardinal Fleury, happened at 
that time to be pacific ; and fhe obtained for him, from 
the Turks, a better peace than he had reafon to ex- 
pect. Charles, to keep the German and other powers 
eafy, had, before his death, given his eldeft daughter, 
the late emprefs-queen, in marriage to the duke of 
Lorrain, a prince who could bring no acceffion of power 
to the Auttrian family, 

Charles died in 17403 and was no fooher in the 
grave, than all he had fo long laboured for muft have 
been overthrown, had it not been for the firmnefs of 
George II. The young king of Pruffia entered and 
conquered Silefia, which he faid had been wrongfully 
difmembered from his family. The king of Spain and 
the ele€tor of Bavaria fet up claims direétly incompa- 
tible with the pragmatic fanétion, and in this they were. 
joined by France ; though all thofe powers had folemn- 
ly guaranteed it. The imperial throne, after a confi- 
derable vacancy, was filled up by the eleGtor of Bava- 
ria, who took the title of Charles VII. in January 
1742. The French poured their armies into Bohemia, 
where they took Prague ; and the queen of Hungary, 
to take off the weight of Pruflia, was forced to cede to 
that prince the moft valuable part of the duchy of Si- 
lefia by a formal treaty. 

Her youth, her beauty, and fufferings, and the 
noble fortitude with which fhe bore them, touched 
the hearts of the Hungarians, into whofe arms fhe 
threw herfelf and her little fon ; and though they had 
been always remarkable for their difaffeCtion to the 
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favour. Her generals drove the French out of Bo- 
hemia; and George II. at the head of an Englifh and 
Hanoverian army, gained the battle of Dettingen, in 
1743. Charles VII. was at this time miferable on 
the imperial throne, and would have given the queen 
of Hungary almoft her own terms; but fhe haughtily 
and impolitically rejeGted all accommodation, though 
advifed to it by his Britannic majefty, her belt and 
indeed only friend. ‘This obftinacy gave a colour for 
the king of Pruffia to invade Bohemia, under pretence 
of fupporting the imperial dignity; but though he 
took Prague, and fubdued the greateft part of the 
kingdom, he was not fupported by the French; upon 
which he abandoned all his conquefts, and retired into 
Silefia. This event confirmed the obftinacy of the 
queen of Hungary ; who came to an accommodation 
with the emperor, that fhe might recover Silefia. 
Soon after, his Imperial majefty, in the beginning of 
the year 1745, died; and the duke of Lorrain, then 
grand duke of Tufcany, confort to the queen of Hun- 
gary, after furmounting fome difficulties, was chofen 
emperor. 

The bad fuccefs of the allies againft the French and 
Bavarians in the Low Countries, and the lofs of the 
battle of Fontenoy, retarded the operations of the 
emprefs-queen againft his Pruffian majefty. The lat- 
ter beat the emperor’s brother, Prince Charles of Lor- 
rain, who had before driven the Pruffians out of Bo- 
hemia; and the condu& of the emprefs-queen was 
‘fuch, that his Britannic majefty thought proper to 
guarantee to hins the poffeffion of Silefia, as ceded by 
treaty. Soon after, his Pruffian majefty pretended 


that he had difcovered a fecret convention which had 
been entered into between the emprefs-queen, the em- 


prefs of Ruffia, and the king of Poland as eleétor of 
Saxony, to ftrip him of his dominions, and to divide 
them among themfelves. Upon this his Pruffian 
majeity, very fuddenly, drove the king of Poland out 
of Saxony, defeated his troops, and took poffeffion 
of Drefden ; which he held till a treaty was made un- 
der the mediation of his Britannic majefty, by which 
the king of Pruffia acknowledged the duke of Lor- 
rain, great duke of Tufcany, for emperor. The 
war, however, continued in the Low Countries, not 
only to the difavantage, but to the difcredit, of the 
Auttrians and Dutch, till it was finifhed by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, in April 1748. By that treaty 
Silefia was once more guaranteed to the king of Pruffia. 
Tt was not long before that monarch’s jealoufies were 
renewed, and verified; and the emprefs of Ruffia’s 
views falling in with thofe of the emprefs-queen and 
the king of Poland, who were unnaturally fupported 
by France in their new fchemes, a frefh war was 
kindled in the empire. The king of Pruffia declared 
againft the admiffion of the Ruffians into Germany, 
and his Britannic majefty againft that of the French. 
Upon thofe two principles all former differences be- 
tween thefe monarchs were forgotten, and the Britith 
parliament agreed to pay an annual fubfidy of 670,000l. 
to his Pruffian majetty during the continuance of the 
war. 
The flames of war now broke out in Germany with 
reater fury and more deftrudtive violence than ever. 
he armies of his Pruffian majefty, like an irrefiftible 
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torrent, burft in Saxony; totally defeated the imperial Germa 


general Brown at the battle of Lowofitz; forced the - 


Saxons to lay down their arms, though almoft im- 
pregnably fortified: at Pirna ; and the eletor of Saxo- 
ny fled to his regal dominions in Poland. After this, 


his Pruffian majefty was put to the ban of the empire;. 


and the French poured, by one quarter, their armies, 
as the Ruflians did by another, into the enipire. The 
conduct of his Pruflian majefty on this occafion is the 
moft amazing that is to be met with in hiftory ; fora 
particular account of which, fee the article Paussia. 
At laft, however, the taking of Colberg by the 


Ruffians, and of Schweidnitz by the Auftrians, was. 


on the point of completing his ruin, when his moft 
formidable enemy, the emprefs of Ruffia, died, Ja- 


nuaty 5th 1762; George II. his only ally, had died. 


on the 25th of October 1760. 
The deaths of thofe illuftrious perfonages were fol-. 
lowed by great confequences. The Britith miniftry 


of George III. fought‘to finifh the war with honour,. 
and the new emperor of Ruffia recalled his armies.. 


His Pruflfian majefty was, notwithftanding, fo very: 
much reduced by his loffes,. that the emprefs-queen, 
probably, would have completed his deftruétion, had 
it not been for the wife backwardnefs of other Ger- 
man princes, not to annihilate the houfe of Branden- 


burg. At firft: the emprefs-queen rejected all terms. 


propofed to her, and ordered 30,000 men to be added 
to her armies. The vilible backwardnefs of her ge- 
nerals to execute her orders, and new fuccefles ob- 
tained by his Pruflian majefty, at laft prevailed on her 
to agree to an armiltice, which.was foon followed by 
the treaty of Hubert{burgh, which fecured to his Pruf- 
flan majefty the poffleffion of Silefia. 
of the emperor her’ hufhand, in 1765, her fon Jo- 
feph, who had been crowned king of the Romans in 
1764, fucceeded him in the empire. ; 

This prince fhowed an aétive and reftlefs difpo- 
fition, much inclined to extend his territories by. 
conqueft, and to make reformations in the internal po- 
licy of his dominions, yet without taking any proper 
methods for accomplifhing. his purpofes. Hence he 
was almoft always difappointed; infomuch that he 
wrote for himfelf the following epitaph: Here lies 
Jofeph, unfortunate in all his undertakings.’? In the 
year 1788, a war commenced betwixt him and the king 
of Pruflia; in which, notwithftanding the impetuous 
valour of that monarch, Jofeph a&ted with fuch cau- 
tion that his adverfary could gain no advantage over 
him; and an accommodation took place without any 
remarkable exploit on either fide. In 1781 he took 
the opportunity of the quarrel betwixt Britain and the 
United Provinces, to deprive the latter of the barrier 
towns which had been fecured to them by the treaty 
of Utrecht. ‘Thefe indeed had frequently been of 
great ufe to the Houfe of Auliria in its ftate of weak- 
nefs; but Jofeph, confcious of his own ftrength, looked 
upon it as derogatory to his honour to allow fo many. 
of his cities to remain in the hands of foreigners, and 
to be garrifoned at his expence. As at that time the 
Dutch were unable to refiit, the Imperial orders for eva- 
cuating the barrier towns were inftantly complied with 3 
nor did the court of France, though then in friendhhip 
with Holland, make any offer to interpofe. Encou- 
raged by this fuccefs, Jofeph next demanded the free 
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ly have been very detrimental to the commercial in- 
terefts of Holland, a flat refufal was given to his re- 
quifitions. In this the emperor was much difappoint- 
ed; having flattered himfelf that the Hollanders, in- 
timidated by his power, would yield the navigation of 
the river as eafily as they had done the barrier. Great 
preparations were made by the emperor, which the 
Dutch, on their part, feemed determined to refift. 
But while the emperor appeared fo much fet upon 
this acquifition, he fuddenly abandoned the project en- 
tirely, and entered into a new fcheme of exchanging 
the Netherlands for the duchy of Bavaria. -This was 
eppofed by the king of Pruffia’; and by the interfe- 
rence of the court of France, the emperor found him- 
felf at laft obliged alfo to abandon his other {cheme of 
obtaining the navigation of the Scheldt. A treaty 
of peace was concluded, under the guarantee of his 
moft Chriftian majefty. The principal articles were, 
that the States acknowledged the emperor’s fovereign- 
ty over the Scheldt from Antwerp tothe limits of Sef- 
tingen; they agreed to demolifh certain forts, and to 
pay a confiderable fum of money in lien of fome 
claims which the emperor had on Maeftright, and by 
way of indemnification for laying part of his territories 
under water. 

The treaty with the Dutch was no fooner concluded 
than a quarrel with the Turks took place, which ter- 
minated in an open war. It does not appear that the 
emperor had at this time any real provocation, but 
feems to have a¢ted merely in confequence of his en- 
gagements with Ruffia to reduce the dominions of the 
Grand Signor. ‘All thefe foreign engagements, howe- 
ver, did not in the leaft retard the progrefs of reforma- 
tion which the emperor carried on throughout his do- 
minions with a rapidity fearcely to be matched, and 
which at laft produced the revolt of the Auftrian Nether- 
lands. Inthe courfe of his labours in this way a com- 
plete code of laws was compiled. “hefe were at firft 
greatly commended for their humanity, as excluding al- 
moit entirely every {pecies of capital punifhment ; yet, 
whennarrowly confidered, the commutations were found 
to be fo exceedingly fevere, that the moft cruel death 
would, comparatively fpeaking, have been an aét of mer- 
cy. Even for fmaller crimes the punifhments were fevere 
beyond meafure; but the greateft fault of all was, that 
the modes of trial were very defetive, and the pu- 
nifhments fo arbitrary, that the moft perfect and in- 
inocent character lay at the mercy of a tyrannical judge. 
The innovations in ecclefiaftical matters were, however, 
moft offenfive to his fubjeéts in the Netherlands. A- 
mong the many changes introduced into this depart- 
ment, the following were fome of the moft remarkable, 
1. An abridgment of divine fervice. 2. A total fuppref- 
fion of vocal performers in choirs. 3.“The introduction 
of the vernacular language initead of the Latin in admi- 
niftering the facraments. 4. The prohibition of chanting 
hymns in private houfes. 5. The’ fuppreflion of a 
great number of religious houfes, and the redution of 
the number of the clergy. 6. The total abolition of the 
papal fupremacy throughout the Imperial dominions. 
The fame fpirit of innovation difplayed itfelf even in 
the moft minute matters. Many favours were beitow- 
‘ed. upon the Jews; and in 1786 the emperor wrote 
-with his own hand to the different handicraft and tra- 
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ding corporations in Vienna, requefting that their Germany: 


youth might be received as apprentices in that city. 
Severe laws againft gaming were enacted and put in 
execution with equal rigour. Heavy reftrictions were 
alfo laid on all the focieties of free mafons in Germa- 
ny, while thofe in the Netherlands were totally fup- 
preffed. 

The great number of innovations in religious mat- 
ters were highly refented by the inhabitants of the Ne- 
therlands, who have always been remarkable for their 
attachment to the Romifh religion in its moft fupertti- 
tious form. Indeed the alterations in the civil confti- 
tution were fo great, that even thofe who were leaft bi- 
gotted in this refpect began to fear that their liberties 
were in danger, and an univerfal diffatisfaction was 
excited. The emperor behaved at firft in a very 
haughty manner, refufed to yield the {malleft point 
to the folicitations of his fubjeéts. Finding, how- 
ever, that a general revolt was about to take place, 
and being unable at that time, on account of the Turk- 


-ifh war, to {pare fuch a force as would be necef- 


fary to reduce the provinces to obedience, he thought 
proper, in the autumn of 1787, to promife a reftora- 
tion of their ancient conftitution and privileges. His 
promifes, however, were found to be fo delufive, and 
his conduct was fo arbitrary and capricious, that in 
the end of the year 1789 the States of all the pro- 
vinces in the Auftrian Netherlands came toa refolution 
of entirely throwing off the yoke. - Articles of a fede- 
ral union were drawn up, and a new republic was 
formed under the title of the Belgic Provinces. The 
fituation of the emperor’s affairs at that time did not 
allow him to take the meafures neceffary for preventing 
this revolt ; to which perhaps his ill ftate of health alfo 
contributed. About the beginning of February 1790 
his diftemper increafed to fuch a degree as to be 
thought dangerous; and continuing daily to grow 
worfe, he funk under it on the 20th of the fame month, 
in the goth year of his age, and 26th of his reign. 
The leaders of the Auftrian revolution, however, 
foon became fo difagreeable to their countrymen, that 
they were obliged to fly ; and the congrefs, which had 
been eftablifhed as the fupreme legiflative body, beha- 
ved with fuch tyranny, that they became generally de- 
tefted. Meantime, the late emperor was fucceeded 
by his brother Peter Leopold Jofeph grand duke of 
Tufcany ; under whofe adminiftration matters have 
taken a more favourable turn. By his wifdom, mo- 
deration, and humanity, he has already in a great mea- 
fure retrieved the bad confequences of his predeceflor’s 
condu@t, having made peace with the Ottomans, and 


‘regained the allegiance of the Netherlands ; and upon 


the whole feems to be actuated not more by atenfe 
of his own rights, than by a regard to the rights and 
happinefs of his fubje¢ts. 

At prefent, Germany is bounded, on the north, by 
the Baltic Sea, Denmark, and the German Ocean ; 
on the eaft, by Pruffia, Hungary, and Poland; and on 
the weft, by the Low Countries, Lorraine, and Franche 
Compte: fo that it now comprehends the Palatinate, 
of Cologne, ‘T'riers, and Liege, which formerly belongs 
ed to the Gauls; and is difmembered of Friefland- 
Groningen, and Overyffel, which are now incorporated 
with the Low Countries. 

Since the time of Charles the Great, this country 

4U2 has, 
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Germany has been divided into High and Low Germany. The 
“——v—-~" firft comprehends the Palatinate of the Rhine, Fran- 
‘4.7% conia, Suabia, Bavaria, Bohemia, Moravia, Auftria, 
Pore Carinthia, Carniola, Stiria, the Swifs, and the Grifons, 


extent, &c. ? 
of Germa- The provinces of Low Germany are, the Low Coun- 


cae es ae? 
court their favour, gave to them the difpofal of their Germs 
votes, and of thofe of their vafflals. The three arch- 
bifhops alfo, who were neceflarily prefent at the coro- 
nation, obtained the elefloral dignity. However, be- 
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Of the elec- 


try of the Rhine, Triers, Cologne, Mentz, Weftphalia, 
Heffe, Bruvfwic, Mifnia, Lufatia, High Saxony upon 
the Elbe, Low Saxony upon the Elbe, Mecklenburg, 
Lunenburg, Brandenburg, and Pomerania. 

Monarchy was firft ettablifhed in Germany by Clo- 
dovick : after him Charlemagne extended his power 
and his dominions; and fo great had the empire be- 
come, that during his reign, and that of his fon, go- 
vernment was adminiftered in the provinces by perfons 
vetted with power for that purpofe under the title of 
Dukes. In the diftri€ts of thefe provinces, jullice was 
diftributed by a comes or count, which officer was tn 
German called Graf. But from their courts lay an 
appeal to that of the emperor, before a prefident ftyled 
Comes Palatinus, that is, ‘count Palatine, or of the 
palace,”’ in German denominated Pfalzgraf. The 
frontiers or marches were governed by a marquis, 
ftyled by the Germans Markgraf, fimilar to our lord 
warden. Generally the centre of the empire was 
ruled by an officer, who poffeffed a fimilar power, but 
a greater extent of dominion, than the Grave, under 
the title of Landgrave. ‘Towns and caltles, which 
were occafionally honoured with the refidence of the 
emperor, were governed by a Burggraf. It may be 
remarked, however, that the fignification of the above 
mentioned titles, and the extent of power which 
they conferred upon the perfons honouréd with them, 
differ according to the fucceflive ages and the gradual 
developement of the German conttitution. 

By reafon of family broils in the Imperial houfe, and 


civil wars in the dominions, the dignity of the fove- 
reign was deprefled, and a new form in the govern- 


ment ratfed up. ‘Ihe dukes exalted themfelves above 
the. power of the emperor, and fecured for their fons a 
fucceffion to their greatnefs; while the intereft of 
the fovereign, in order to flrengthen the bond of per- 
fonal attachment, ratified to others and their defcen- 
dants that fway which-+had been formerly delegated 
and dependant on his will. Hence arofe the modern 
conttitution of diftin@ principalities, acknowledging 
one head in the perfon of an emperor. But fhortly 
after the eleCtion of Conrade duke of Franconia tothe 
throne, this new-gained authority of the princes be- 
came doubtful. However, after moft violent diftur- 
bances and confufions, the regulations yielded to by 
Albert II. and his fucceffors, particularly by Frede- 
rick III. laid the foundation of the German conttitu- 
tion: but the power and form of which were after- 
wards improved by Maximilian. Before Charles V. 
mounted the throne, on the death of Maximilian, the 
electors formed a bulwark againft the Imperial power, 
by an inftrument called the capitulation; to which ar- 
ticles of government he and all emperors ele¢ted fince 
have {worn previous to their inveftiture with imperial 
dignity. 
When the German monarchy received an eleétive 
orm, the right of election was not limited to the great 
officers of ftate, for other princes participated of this 
privilege. But the empire being governed by four 


dukes, the princes under their authority, in order to 


fide this origin of the modern eletors, the high fta- 
tions about court procured their pofleffors an influence 
over other members, and their general refidence there 
gave them a folid advantage in their conftant and 
early prefence at the diet of eleStion. For in times 
of turbulence feveral emperors were eleGed, when 
princes had not an opportunity to attend. And hence 
{prung-up a fanction to that right, which the high 
officers of the houfhcld had affumed, of eleGing with- 
out any confultation of the other members of the em- 
pire. Pope Gregory X. too, either conceiving that 
they did poffefs, or willing that they fhould acquire, 
this right, exhorted them ina bull zo terminate the 
troubles of Germany by eleing an emperor. And 
fince that period they have been held as the fole elec- 
tors. But the poffeffion of this high power was ftrength- 
ened by a league amongit themfelves called the ekGoral 
union, which received additional confirmation from the 
emperor Louis of Bavaria, and was formally and fully 
ratified by that famous conftitution of Charles IV. 
termed the golden bull; according to which, the ter- 
ricories and the high offices by which the eleGtoral dig- 
nity is conveyed, muft defcend according to the right 
of primogeniture, and aré indivifible. 

The golden bull declares the following number and 
titles of the eleGtors: The archbifhop of Mentz as 
great chancellor of the German empire ; the eleGtor of 
Cologne as great chancellor of the empire in Italy ; 
the elector of Triers as great chancellor of the empire 
in Gaul and Arles; the king of Bohemia as cup- 
bearer; the count Palatine.as high fteward ; the duke 
of Saxony as grand marfhal; the margrave of Branden- 
burgh as grand chamberlain. T'he-number originally 
was feven, but the emperor Leopold created the duke 
of Lunenburg, anceftor to our prefent Britith fove- 
reign, an elector ; to whom the poft of arch-treafurer 
was afterwards given ; and thus Hanover forms the 
eighth electorate. But this number cannot be increa- 
fed by the emperor without a previous eleétion by the 
electors themfelves; who, thus capable of eleting and 
of being elected, may ftyle themfelves Coimperantes; and 
they exercife part of the imperial authority, if a vacan- 


cy of the throne happen. But when or before this p10; 


occure, the election of the emperor is proceeded to af- 


ter the following manner: The eleétor of Mentz, be-ror. 


fore the lapfe of a month after the death of the empe- 
ror, fummons, as great chancellor of the empire, the 
reft of the electors to attend on fome fixed day within 
the {pace of three months from the date of the fum- 
mons. ‘Dhe ele€ors Poerally fend their ambafladors. 
to the place of ele&tioh, which is held at Frankfort on 
the Mayne; but faving the right of the city of Frank- 
fort, it may be held elfewhere. 

When the diet of electors is aflembled, they proceed 
to compofe the capitulation, to which the emperor 
when elected is to fwear. . The capitulation being ad- 
jufted, the elector of Menta appoints a day for the 
election, When this day arrives, the gates of the city 
are fhut, and the keys delivered to the ele€tor of Mentz. 
The electors or their ambaffadors, proteltants except- 
ed, repair in great pomp to mafs; and after its cele- 

bration 
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and uninfluenced, the perfon that appears moft proper 
for the imperial dignity. After this they repair to 
the facrifty, where the ele€tor of Mentz firlt afks, if 
there be any impediment known againft their proceed- 
ing at prefent to an election? and next he obtains a 
promife, that the perfon elected by the majority hall 
be received as emperor. The declarations of the elec- 
toral ambaffadors, in refpe&t to thefe two points, are 
recorded by two notaries: of the empire. Then all 
witnefles withdraw ; and the eleGtor of Mentz colle@t- 
ing the fuffrages, which are viva voce, and giving his 
own lait, the witneffes are recalled, and he declares the 
But the elec- 
tion is not complete, nor is the new emperor pro- 
claimed, until the capitulation be {worn to either by 
himfelf or by his ambafladors if he be abfent. From 
this time he is ftyled king’ of the Romans until the co- 
yonation takes place; which ceremony confers the 
title of emperor. According to the golden bull, it 
fhould be celebrated at Aix-la-Chapelle, out of re- 
fpec&t to Charlemagne, who refided there; but faving 
the right to Aix-la-Chapelle, it may take place elfe- 
where. The coronation is performed by the archbifhop 
of Mentz or ele&tor of Cologne. And when he is 
feated on his throne, the duke of Saxony delivers in- 
to his hand the fword of Charles the Great, with 
which he makes fome knights of the holy Roman em- 
pire, and is alfo obliged to confer that honour upon 
fuch others as are nominated by the refpeétive elec- 
tors. When he proceeds to dinner in the great hall, 
he is feated ata table elevated two fteps higher than 
that of the electors, and is ferved by counts of the em- 
pire. The eleétors, each of whom has alfo his table, 
are attended by the gentlemen of their refpective 
courts. Thefe eleCtors, who affift perfonally at the 
ceremony, fit and eat at their own tables; but thofe 
who are reprefented by ambafladors have only their 
tables covered out of form with plates, at which the 
ambafladors do not fit. 

For the benefit of the empire during the reign of 
an emperor, his prefumptive fucceffor may be elected 
king of the Romans. But this ele€tion confers at 
firft a mere title ; for by an exprefs article in his ca- 
pitulation, the king of the Romans {wears not to in- 
terfere with the government during the life of the 
emperor; but on his deceafe, the coronation con- 
firms him emperor without a fecond eleétion. 

Should there not be a king of the Romans, and the 
throne become vacant, the government is adminiftered 
by vicars of the empire, who are the electors Palatine 
and of Saxony, as count palatine and arch-marthal of 
the empire. Each has his diftri@t and tribunal of the 
vicariate ; and by the goldew bull it is eftablifhed, that 
all a¢ts of the vicars are valid but they are all fully 
confirmed by the emperor; which confirmation, by 
an article of his capitulation, he is bound to give. 

There are alfo vicars of the emperor. Thefe offices 
are conttituted by a delegation of the imperial power 
from the emperor to any prince of the empire, when 
he is unable to execute his authority himfelf. But 
thefe vicars ftand accountable to the emperor; their 
acts may be annulled and their offices revoked, all de- 
pendant on the will of the emperor, and determinable 
at his pleafure. 
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When the race of Charlemagne ceafed to govern in Germany. 


Germany, the princes and {tates affociated to continue 
the empire ; and that its majelty might be vilible, and 
its laws enforced, they agreed to choofe an emperor. 


_ From this emperor all electors and princes except thofe 
before 1582 receive inveftiture of their dominions; 


counts and free cities from the Aulic council. But 
this inveftiture is no more \than a fign of fubmiffion to 


the majeity of the empire, which is depofited in the 


emperor. For as the conftituted members of the em- 
pire are dependent on that colleétive union from which 
they derive protection, they therefore fhow this de- 
pendence on the emperor, becaufe he reprefents the 
majefty of that union or of the empire; but in all 
other refpects they are independent and free. 

Thefe princes or fovereigns may even wage war 
with the prince wearing the imperial crown, as pof- 
feffed of other titles and dominions unconneéted with 
his imperial ftation. Nor can the fovereignty of any 
member be affected fo long as he remains loyal to the 
empire; which loyalty conftitutes his duty, and fecures 
him its protection. But fhould he be guilty of any 
violation againft the emperor, as head of the empire, 
fuch a crime would commit him to the punifhment of 
its laws, and he would be put under the ban. For 
this crime would be againft that colleGtive body of fo- 
vereigns whofe union conttitutes the empire; and there- 
fore any violation of that union is juftly punifhed with 
deprivation of thefe territories which render fuch fo- 
vereigns members of the empire. Nor can this pu- 
nifhment of the ban derogate from the dignity of thofe 
princes who derive their fovereignty from this confti- 
tution, and whofe fubje€tion is an at of their own 
confent. However, no member of the empire can at 


prefent be put under the ban without being tirft heard, _ 
and without the concurrence of the electors, princes, 


and ftates, being previofly obtained. 
The emperor is endowed with many privileges, and 


rights, or the peculiar prerogatives Annexed tothe im- 
perial dignity. He grants to princes the inveftiture of 
their dominions ; but to this he is bound’ as the laws 
direct. He confers titles, but promifes that they 
fhall be beftowed only on fuch perfons as will maintain 
their dignity, and can fupport their rgnk. Befide, he 
can give merely the title; for the power or privilege 
of prince or count can be obtained only from their re- 
{peCtive bodies. But in fome inftances, even titles are 
of high importance. For the defcendants of a prince 


are incapable of fucceflion, if their mother be of inferior ° 
rank totheir father; but the conferring of a title ennobles. 


her and removes the bar, if the collateral line confents. 

The emperor can alfo make cities, found uni- 
verfities, grant the privilege of fairs, &c. He can al- 
fo difpente with the tedious terms of minority, and em- 
power princes to affume at an earlier age the govern- 
ment of their own dominions. He decides all rank 
and precedency, and has a power of prime preces, that 
is, of granting for once in every chapter of the em- 
pire a vacant feat. But he is not above the law; for 


electors have not only chofen but depofed emperors. 
However, the influence of the capitulation is to pre- 
vent fuch rigorous proceedings: but fhould the capi- 
tulation be violated, the college of electors might pro- 
ceed to remonitrance; and if thefe remontftrances fhould 
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‘Germany. be without effe&, in conjunétion with the diet, they 
“——v——-~ might refort to more forcible remedies. 
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Diet of che Je 


empire. 


The diet is that affembly of the ftates in which the 
giflative power of the empire refides ; and is compo- 
fed of the eleCtors, princes, prelates, counts, and free 
eities of the empire. 


is held ufually at Ratifbon. The emperor, when pre- 


fent, prefides in perfon ; when abfent, by his commif- 


fary, whofe communication of propofals from the 
emperor to the affembly is called the commifforial de- 
cree. The eleGtor of Mentz, as chancellor of the 
empire, is director of the diet; and to his chancery 
are all things addrefled that are to be fubmitted to 
the empire ; the reading of which by his fecretary to 
the fecretaries of the other minifters at the diet is de- 
nominated per didaturam, and conttitutes the form of 
tran{mitting papers or memorials to the diGtature of 
the empire. —The diet is compofed of three diftin® 


colleges, each of which has its particular direétor. 


The firft college is that of ele€tors; of which the arch- 
bifhop of Mentz is direétor as firft eleGtor. The fecond 
college is that of princes. It confilts of princes, arch- 
bifhops,. and bifhops; and of prelates, abbots, and 
counts, who are not confidered as sprinces. Each 
prince fpiritual and temporal has a vote, but prelates 
and-counts vote by benches. The prelates are divided 
into two benches, the counts into four; and each bench 
has only one vote. ‘The archduke of Auftria and the 
archbifhop of Saltzburg are alternately diretors of the 
college of princes. The third college is that of the 


free cities of the empire ; the director of which is the 
minifter of'the city in which the diet happens to fit. 
In all thefe colleges, the fentiments of the majority 
are conclufive, except in refpe&t of fundamental laws, 
which affe&t the whole empire, or fuch matters as re- 


late to religion. In thefe they muft be unanimous. 
Where religion is interefted, the proceedings are 
alfo different. The colleges are then confidered as 
confifling of two bodies, the evangelic and the eatho- 
lic; and if any religious point be propofed, it muit 
meet not only the unanimous concurrence of the pro- 
poling body, but mutt have the majority of the other 
to eftablifh it. ‘This diftinGtion arofe from a conjunc- 
tion called the,evangelic body; which was formed by 
the Proteftant ftates and princes to guard the Pro- 
teftant intereft'in Germany, by watching over the 


- laws for the fecurity of their religion, and, in cafe 


of violation, by obtaining’ redrefs from the imperial 
throne. For in any part of the empire, as in the pa- 
latinate, where the count is a Papift and the fubjeGts 
are Proteftants, fhould oppreffions arife, application 
would be made to the evangelic body through the di- 
rector, The elector of Saxony is diretor of the evan- 
gelic body, though he is a Papift: but therefore his 
reprefentations in favour of the Proteftants have more 
force; and befide, fhould he abufe an office which in- 
velts him with confiderable weight and influence, he 
could be inftantly deprived of it. 

‘Lhe firft two colleges are ftyled fuperior, and in ef- 
fe& conftitute the dict: for all points that come be- 
fore the diet, are generally tirft deliberated in the col- 
lege of eleCtors, and pais from that to the college of 
princes ; in which, if any objection arife, a free con- 
ference takes place between the direCtors of each col- 
lege. And fhould they, in confequence of this free 
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conference, concur, they invite the third college to Germanys 


It has fat fince 1663, and: 
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accede to their joint opinion ; which invitation is ge- 
nerally complied with: but fhould this college return a 
refufal, the opinion of the other two colleges is in fome 
few cafes engroffed in the chancery, and delivered to 
the emperor’s commiffary as the opinion of the empire. 
The opinion of the third college is merely mentioned 
at the clofe. However, though the fuperior colleges 
do in effect conflitute the diet;-yet the received maxim 
is, that no two colleges conftitute a majority, that is, 
the majority of voices at the diet ; nor can the empe- 
ror confirm the opinion of two colleges as an opinion 
of the diet. By the peace of Weftphalia, a decifive 
vote was recognized as a right of the imperial cities, 
which the two fuperior colleges fhould not infringe 
upon ; their vote being, by the fundamental law, of 
equal weight with that of the eleCtors and princes. 

After a meafure is approved of by the colleges, it 
is fubmitted to his Imperial majefty to receive his ne- 
gative or confirmation, Should he approve the point, 
it is publifhed in his name as the refolution of the em- 
pire, which ftates are exhorted to obey, and tribunals - 
defired to confider as fuch. 

The diet not only makes and explains laws, but de- 
cides ambiguous cafes.. It muft alfo be confulted be- 
fore war is made; appoints the field-marfhal who is to 
command the army, and affigns him his council of 
war. The diet alfo enters into and makes alliances, 
but ufually empowers the emperor to negociate them ; 
and foreign ftates have their ambaffadors at the diet, 
but the diet fends no minifters to foreign courts. 

In the origin of the empire, juftice was adminiftered 
in the diftri€ts of the provinces by counts,’ and appeals 


lay from their courts to that of the emperor before the juftice, & 


count palatine. But as civil broils fhook the power 
of the emperor, they interrupted alfo the courfe of 
juftice. ‘The confequent inconveniences caufed feveral 
folicitations to be preferred from the ftates to different 
emperors for the eftablifhment of a court of juttice, 
which fhould take cognizance of great as well as {mall 
caufes. “And at length fuch a court was ereéted - by 
Maximilian I. under the title of «the Jmperial Chamber 
at Worms, in the year 1495; but was removed to 
Spires in 1533, and to Wetzlar in 1696, where it is 
now held. ‘I'he members of this court are a judge of 
the chamber and 25 afleffors, partly Proteftants partly 
Papifts. The prefident is appointed by the emperor, 
the affeffors by the ftates. ‘I'he court receives appeals 
from inferior jurifdictions, and decides dubious titles ; 
and all caufes before it between prince and prince, or 
princes and private perfons, are adjudged according to 
the laws of the refpective parties, or according to the 
Imperial law. This tribunal is under the infpection 
of vilitors appointed by the itates; and, during their 
vilitation, the fentences*of the court are fubje& to re- 
vilion. Appeals lie afterward alfo from the judgment 
of the vifitors to that of the diet. 


‘ 28 
‘he emperors, finding themfelves deprived of many Aulic cou 


of their powers, wifhed to raife their prerogatives by cil. 
forming a tribunal, of which they fhould namie the 


judges, and before whom caufes in the laft refort fhould 


come. But Maximilian torefaw, in refpe& to the 
new tribunal, that though a conicioufnefs of its im- 
portance made the itates ftruggle for its erection, the 
expences of its eltablifhment would make them negleé& 

its 
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its fupport; and the event bore witnefs to his fagacity, 
But when, through the omiffions and negligence of 
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the four new have one each. The office of direftor is Germany: 


ermany. 
permanent and hereditary, as it belongs always to the “~V~ 
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the ftates, there happened to be a ceffation in the di- 
ftribution of juftice by the Imperial chamber, he re- 
vived his court of the count Palatinate or Aulic coun- 
cil. And in order to gain the quiet acquiefcence of 
the ftates, under the mafk of a partition of power, and 
of generous moderation, he defired them to add eight 
to the number of affeffors, andthe falaries of all fhould 
be difcharged by him. ‘lhe ftates fwallowed the bait, 
but foon perceived that they had loft part of their li- 
berty. 

The emperor, by keeping the tribunal always open, 
by filling its feats with men of firft-rate talents, and 
by having its fentences duly and fpeedily executed, 
drew all -caufes before it. ‘The ftates remonftrated, 
declaring, that the Imperial chamber ought to be not 
only the fupreme, but fole tribunal of that kind. The 
emperor anfwered, that he had erected the Imperial 
chamber in confequence of their folicitations ; but as 
they had not fupplied the tribunal with judges, he pro- 


~ vided for that deficiency by a conftant admminiftration 


of juftice in the eftablifhment of another. 

The Aulic council now fubfifts with equal authority, 
each receiving appeals from inferior jurif{di€tions ; but 
neither appealing to the other, as the dernier refort from 
both rouft be had to the diet. However, to the Aulic 
council belong the referved rights of the emperor; and 
to the Imperial chamber alfo are annexed peculiar 
powers. The Imperial chamber fubfifts during a va- 
cancy of the throne under the authority of the vicars 
of the empire; whereas the Aulic council does not 
exift until appointed by the fucceeding emperor. 

The Aulic council confifts of a prefident, vice-prefi- 
dent, and feventeen affeflors, of whom fix are Pro- 
teftants. The vice-chancellor of the empire is alfo in- 
titled to a feat ; and all decrees iffuing from the coun- 
cil pafs through his hands to thofe who are to execute 
them. ‘This tribunal obtains for the emperor, through 
the appeals from the courts of other princes, a new 
authority befide that which he pofleffes from his re- 
ferved rights; but eleétors and fome princes, as thofe 


- of Hanover; Auftria, Brunfwick, Swedifh Pomerania, 


Heffe, are free from this dependence on the emperor, 
to whofe Aulic council their fubjeéts cannot appeal ; 
nor can it take cognizance of ecclefiaftical or criminal 
eaufes, both of which appertain to territorial jultice ; 
which we fhall prefently confider when we have furvey- 
ed.the executive inftrument of Imperial jullice. 

The divifion of the empire into circles is a regula- 
tion coeval with the eftablifhment of the Imperial 
chamber by Maximilian, in order to ftrengthen the 
arm of juftice with vigour to enforce its decrees. The 
original divifion was into fix circles, which are called 
the ancient circles ; and are Bavaria, Franconia, Suabia, 
Lower Saxony, the Upper Rhine, and Weftphalia : 
but the powerful princes, who at firft declined bring- 


ing their dominions ‘under the form of circles, were . 


led by a political fineffe of the emperors to adopt 
the regulation, and increafe the number to ten, by 
forming the four new circles of Auftria, Burgundy; 
the elc@orate circle, and Upper Saxony. 

Over thefe circles prefide directors, to whom the 
tribunals of juftice commit the execution of their de- 
crees. The fix. old circles have two directors. each, 


firft prince in the eircle, upon whom it confers high 
authority ; for all the decrees of the Imperial chamber 
and /\ulic council are of no avail unlefs the director will 
execute them. 

The dire€tors of the circles’are not only inftruments 
of war but of peace: for in cafe'of an Imperial war, 
they are to colle& the troops of the circle ; and if any 
ftate or prince of their refpeétive circles fuffer violation 
from. others, they are to yield proteCtion and enforce 
the peace; or fhould there be any tumultuous upri- 
fings of the people, the fuppreffion of fuch belongs to 
them. 

The emperor is the executive inftrument of ‘the 
whole empire; the dire€tors are fuch of the conttitu- 
tive parts called circles. The profperity and fecurity 
of which being at ftake, the directors, as prefidenis, 
muft hold frequent diets in their refpective circles, in 
order to confult on and adopt falutary meafures for 
their fafety and welfare: but as the’ interefts.of thofe 
near to us are generally fo intimately blended with our 
own, that the good of either cannot be purfued with- 
out the mutual concurrence of both, there arife nego- 
ciations on particular points between the diets of dif- 
ferent circles, which are therefore ftyled confederate 
circles; and thefe negociations being more frequent 
amongft the circles of the Upper and Lower Rhine, 
or Weftphalia, they are denominated the correfponding 


circles. 
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very prince is fovereign in his own country; and Powers of 

may enter into alliances, and purfue by all political the Ger- 

meafures his own private intereft, as other fovereigns ™4" prine- 
CSe 


do; for if even an Imperial war be declared, he: may ° 
remain neuter if the fafety of the empire be not at 
ftake. 

Each ftate or fovereign appoints in general three 
colleges for its government. ‘The firft-is the geheimde- 
rath, or privy-council; the fecond is the regierung, or 
regency ; the third the renthcammer, or chamber of 
finances. Each of thefe has a prefident; and a mem- 
ber of the firft college is always prefident of the fe- 
cond.—The geheimderath reprefents the prince, and 
{uperintends the other two, The regierung regulates 
limits of territories, holds conferences with other prin- 
ces, and is in moft countries a court of juftice:. how- 
ever, in fome ftates there is alto a court of juftice call- 
ed juflitz departement, And. befides:the right of con- 
ferences affigned to the regierung: by the fovereign: 
when there are difputes between princes, there is alfo 
an auflrage, or abitration, appointed in order to decide 
them: Attention muft be paid-to this. privilege of 
princes, who muft be called on to appoint an auitrage 
before refort be had to the Imperial tribunal, bat to 
which there {till lies an appeal from the judgment of: 
the aultrage. ‘T’he rentheammer attends to the regu- 
lation of domains and eftates, to the territorial reve- 
hues, and management of the taxes. 

Every fovereign or prince is arbitrary in laws of po-- 
ligy, but not of revenue; for no new tax or impoft 
can be laid on his country without the confent of the 
nobles and fubjeéts. For this purpofe, on the land 


tag, or day on which his fubje&s are to be convened, 
which is once in the period of four or five years, and: 
at no other time ¢an-he aflemble them, he ealls toge- 
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ther the nobles and commiflariés or deputies of the 
towns of his dominions. The nobles ufually attend 
in perfon, but may fend reprefentatives. To this af- 
fembly the prince propofes the taxes, &c. and a majo- 
rity of voices difpefes of the meafures, 

Villages, though confiderable, fend no deputies to 
this aflembly ; becaufe they are either already repre- 
{ented by their refpective lords, or becaufe they rank 
too low, being ina ftate of vaflalage when compared 
to towns: for their inhabitants muit mend highways, 
and can be impreffed as foldiers ; from both of which 
inhabitants of towns are exempt. 

On the land tag, the refpeétive quotas alfo of each 
place are fixed, in order to difcharge the princes con- 
tingent in cafe of an Imperial war. 

There is no fixed ftanding army of the empire; but 
the various {tates furnifh their quotas purfuant to the 
agreement of 1681, when called vpon by the diet in 
cafe of war, viz. Foot: Horfe. 

Upper Saxony ~ 2707 1321 
Lower Saxony 2ne7 (ivgas 
Weitphalia 2707 1321 
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tation; however, agriculture throughout improves ex- 
ceedingly.. Their mines, though early explored, itil 


continue great fources of wealth. They produce, ex- — 


cepting tin, almoft every mineral. Of quickfilver, one 
mine alone iscomputed to yield 50,000 pounds weight 
a-year. They furnifh the fineft fort of clay for porcé- 
lain, and have excellent and extenfive falt-works. 

From the central fituation of Germany, its com- 
merce with the reft of Europe is very extenfive. Its 
minerals are decidedly the firft native articles for trade 3 
after which its medicinal waters, falt, hemp, flax, linen, 
filk, wines, fruits, corn, cattle, ftuffs, cloths, timber, 
porcelain, wrought iron and fteel, drugs, oil, and co- 
lours, are the principal. The artizans furnifhed by 
the revocation of the edi& of Nantz, enable Germany 
no longer to ftand ia need of the wrought filks of other 
countries. Great commercial fairs ftill exift in Ger- 
many, and it is confidered upon the whole that the 
balance of trade is in its favour. 

With regard to the character of the ancient Ger- 
mans, they are defcribed to us by the Greek and Ro- 
man writers as refembling the Gauls; and differing 
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Upper Rhine 2853 491 
Lower Rhine 2707. 600 
Burgundy 2707 


from other nations by the largenefs of their ftature, Characte 
ruddy complexion, blue eyes, and yellow bufhy hair, ef the an 


) ‘ : : : ent Ger- 
haughty and threatening looks, ftrong conttitutions, vr. 
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Franconia 1902 
Autt ria ° 55°07 
Bavaria 1494 
Swabia 2707 


Total - 27,998 11,997 
The whole number of forces in the fervice of the 
feveral German princes have been ftated at half a mil- 
lion ; others calculate, that the ecclefiaftical princes 
can furnifh 74,500 men, the temporal princes 379,000, 


and the emperor 90,000, as head of the houfe of 


Auttria. Total 543,500. 

The revenue accruing to the emperor as fuch in 
time of peace, is very trifling, only about 20,000 
crowns, being the contributions of a few imperial 
towns; but in cafe of war, extraordinary aids, called 
Roman months, \aid on by the diet, are contributed by 
the different circles at the following rate for raifing 14 
million of florins, viz. Florins,  Xtr. 

Upper Saxony - 156,360 15 
Lower Saxony 156,360 15 
Weftphalia 156,360 15 
Upper Rhine IO1,411 30 
Lawer Rhine 105,654 § 
Burgundy 156,360 15 
Franconia 113,481 25 
Auttria 306,390 20 
Bavaria 915261 oF 
Swabia - 156,360 15 
Total == = 15499;999 40» 
The actual revenue of all Germany has been calcu- 
lated at nearly L.18.000,000 fterling, or 100 million 
of dollars. 

From the great extent of the empire, every variety 
of foil is te be met with; but it is upon the whole 
more fertile than otherwife. The middle parts are 
moft productive in cornand cattle; the fouthern abound 
with excellent wines and fruits, ‘The northern parts, 
from their coldnefs, are rather unfavourable to vege- 
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and being proof againit hunger, cold, and all kinds of 


_hardfhip. 


Their native difpofition difplayed itfelf chiefly in 
their martial genius, and in their fingular fidelity. 
The former of thefe they did indeed carry to fuch an 
excefs as came little fhort of downright ferocity ; 
but, as to the latter, they not only valued themfelves 
highly upon it, but were greatly efleemed by other 
nations for it; infomuch that Auguttus, and feveral 
of his fucceffors, committed the guard of their per- 
fons to them, and almoft all other nations either court- 
ed their friendfhip and alliance, or hired them as auxi- 
liaries: though it muft be owned, at the fame time, 
that their extreme love of liberty, and their hatred of 
tyranny and oppreffion, have often hurried them to 
treachery and murder, efpecially when they have 
thought themfelves ill ufed by thofe who hired them ; 
for in all fuch cafes they were eafily ftirred up, and 
extremely vindictive. In other cafes, Tacitus tells us, 
they were noble, magnanimous, and beneficent, with- 
out ambition to aggrandize their dominions, or inva- 
ding thofe, from whom they received no injury 3 Ya- 
ther choofing to employ their ftrength and valour de- 
fenfively than offentfively 5 to preferve their own, than 
to ravage their neighbours. 

Their friendfhip and intercourfe was rather a com- 
pound of honeft Lluntnefs and hofpitality, than of 
wit, humour, or gallantry. All ftrangers were fure 
to meet with a kind reception from them to the ut- 
moft of their ability: even thofe who were not ina 
capacity to entertain them, made it a piece of duty 
to introduce them to thofe who could; and nothin 
was looked upon as more fcandalous and deteftable, 
than to refufe them either the one or the other. They 
do not feem, indeed, to have had a tafte for grand and 
clegant entertainments ; they affected in every thing, 
in their houfes, furniture, diet, &e. rather plainnefs 
and fimplicity, than fumptuoufnefs and luxury. If 
they learned of the Romans and Gauls the ufe of money, 
it was rather becaufe they found it more convenient 

than 
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any. than their ancient way of bartering one Commodity for 
another ; and then they preferred thofe ancient coins 
which hadbeen ftamped during the times of the Ro- 
man liberty, efpecially fuch as were either milled or 
cut in the rims, becaufe they could not be fo eafily 
cheated in them as in fome others, which were fre- 
guently nothing but copper or tron plated over with 
fiver. This laft metal thcy likewife preferred before 
gold, not becaufe it made a greater fhow, but becaufe 
4t was more convenient for buying and felling: And 
as they became in time more feared by, or more ufeful 
-to, the Romans; fo they learned how to draw enough 
-of it from them to fupply their whole country, befides 
what flowed to them from other nations. 

As they defpifed {uperfluities in, other cafes, fo 
they did alfo in the connubial way: every man was 
contented with one wife, except fome few of their 
nobles, who allowed themfelves a plurality, more for 


fhow than pleafure 5 and both were fo faithful to each , 


other, and chafte, true, and difinterelted, in their 
conjugal affeGtions, that ‘Tacitus prefers their manners 
in this refpe&t to thofe of the Romans. The men 
fought not dowries from their wives, but beftowed 
them upon them. ‘Theit youth, in thofe cold climes, 
did not begin fo foon to feel the warmth of love as 
they do in hotter ones: it was a common rule with 
them not to marry young; and thofe were moft 
‘efteemed who continued longeft in celibacy, becaufe 
they looked upon it a3 an effetual means to make 
them grow tall and ftrong; and to marry, or be con- 
cerned with a woman, before they were full 20 years 
old, was accounted fhameful wantonnelfs. The wo- 
“men fhared with their hufbands not only the care 
of their family, and the education of their children, 
ut even the hard‘hips of war. They attended them 
in the field, cooked their victuals for them, dreffed 
their wounds, ftirred them up to fight manfully againft 
‘their enemies, and fometimes have by their courage 
‘and bravery recovered a victory when it was upon 
the point of being fnatched from them. In a word, 
they looked upon fuch coni{tant attendance on them, 
not as a fervitude, like the Roman dames, but as a 
duty and an honour. But what appears to have 
been ftill an harder fate upon the ancient German 
dames was, that their great Odinus excluded all thofe 


from his wvalhalla, or paradife, who did not, by fome 


violent death, follow their deceafed hufbands thither. 
Yet notwithftanding their having been anciently in fuch 
high repute for their wifdom and fuppofed {pirit 
of prophecy, and their continuing fuch faithful and 
tender helpmates to their hufbands, they funk in time 
fo low in their efteem, that, according to the old 
Saxon law, he that hurt or killed a woman was to pay 
but half the fine that he fhouli have done if he had 
hurt or killed a man. 

There is fcarcely any one thing in which the Ger- 
mans, though fo nearly allied in moft of their other 
cuftoms to the Gauls, were yet more «pp fite to them 
than in their funerals Vhofe of the latter were per 
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r fune- 


formed with great pomp and profufion; thofe of the 

former were done with the fame plainnefs and fimplicity 

which they obferved in all other things: the only gran- 

deur they affeed in them was, to burn the bodies of 

their great men with fome peculiar Kinds of wood; but 

‘hen the funeral _pile was neither.adorned with the clothes 
‘Wow VIL. Part 11. 
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and other fine furniture of the deceafed, nor perfumed Germany. 


GER 


with fragrant herbs and gums: each man’s armour, 
that is, his fword, fhield, and fpear, were flung into 
it, and fometimes his riding horfe. The Danes, in- 
deed, flung into the funeral pile of a prince, gold, 
filver, and other precious things, which the chief 
mourners, who walked in a gloomy guile round the 
fire, exhorted the byflanders to fling liberally into it 
in honour of the deceafed. They afterwards depofited 
their afhes in urns, like the Gauls, Romans, and other 
nations; as it plainly appears, from the vaft numbers 
which have been dug up all over the country, as well 
as from the fundry differtations which have been writ- 
ten upon them by feveral learned moderns of that na- 
tion. One thing we may obferve, in general, that, 
whatever facrifices they offered for their dead, whatever 
prefents they made to them at their funerals, and 
whatever other fuperflitious rites they might perform 
at them, all was done in confequence of thofe excel- 
lent notions which their ancient religion had taught 
them, the immortality of the foul, and the blifs or mi- 
fery of a future life. 
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It is impoflible, indeed, as they did not commit any Their belief 
of a future 


thing to writing till very lately, and as none of the an- 
cient writers have given us any account of it, to yuefs 
how foon the belief of their great Odin, and his para- 
dife, was received among them. It may, for aught 
we know, have been older than the times of Tacitus, 
and he have known nothing of it, by reafon of their 
{crupulous care in concealing their religion from ftran- 
gers: but as they conveyed their doctrines to polterity 
by fongs and poems, and molt of the northern poets 
tell us that they have drawn their. intelligence from 
thofe very poems which were {till preferved among 
them; we may rightly enough fuppofe, that whatever 
dotrines are contained in them, were formerly profefs- 
ed by the generality of the nation, efpectally fince we 
find their ancient practice fo exa@ly conformable to it. 
Thus, fince the fureft road to this paradife. was. to 
excel in martial deeds, and to die intrepidly in the 
field of battle; and fince none were excluded from it 
but bafe cowards, and betrayers of their country ; itis 
natural to think, that the fignal and exceflive bravery 
of the Germans flowed from this -ancient belief of 
theirs: and, if their females were fo brave and faith- 
ful, as not only to fhare with their hufbands all the 
dangers and fatigues of war, but at length to follow 
them, by a voluntary death, into the other world; it 
can hardly be attributed to any thing elfe but a ttrong 
petfuafion of their being admitted to live with them in 
that place of blifs. ‘This belief, therefore, whether 
received originally from the old Celtes, or afterwards 
taught them by the fince deified Ovin, feems, from 
their general practice, to have been univerfally received 
by all the Germans, though they might differ one 
from another in their notions of that future life. 

The notion of a future happinefs obtained by mars: 
tial exploits. efpecially by dying {word in hand, made 
them bewail the fate of thofe who lived to an old age, 
as difhonourable here, and hopelefs hereafter: upon 
which account, they had a barbarous way of fending 
them into the other world, willing or not willing. 
And this cuflom lafted feveral ages after their receiving 
Chriftianity, efpecially among the Pruffians and Veni-- 
di; the former of whom, it feems, difpatched by a 
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quick death, not only their children, the fick, fervants, 
&c. but even their parents, and fometimes themfelves : 
and among the latter we have inftances of this horrid 
parricide being praétifed even in the beginning of the 
r4th century. All that need be added is, that, if 
thofe perfons, thus f{uppofed to have lived long enough, 
‘either defired to be put to death, or at leaft feemed 
cheerfully to fubmit to what they knew they could not 
avoid, their exit was commonly preceded with a faft, 
and their funeral with a feaft; but if they endeavour- 
ed to fhun it, as it fometimes happened, both cere- 
monies were performed with the deepeft mourning. In 
the former, they rejoiced at their deliverance, and be- 


‘ing admitted into blifs; in the latter, they bewailed 


their cowardly excluding themfelves from it. Much the 


‘fame thing was done towards thofe wives who betray- 


ed a backwardnefs to follow their dead hufbands. 

We muft likewife obferve, that, in thefe finerals, as 
well as in all their other feafts, they were famed for 
drinking to excefs; and one may fay of them, above 
all the other defcendants of the ancient Celtes, that 
their hofpitality, banquets, &c. confifted much more 
in the quantity of ftrong liquors, than in the elegance 
of eating. Beer and {trong mead, which were their na- 
tural drink, were looked upon as the chief promoters of 
health, ftrength, fertilxy, and bravery; upon which 
account, they made no {cruple to indulge themfelves to 
the utmoft in them, not only in their feafts, and efpe- 
eially before an engagement, but even in their com- 
mon meals. ; 

The modern Germans in their perfons are tall and 
ftrong built. The ladies have generally fine complexions; 
and fome of them, efpeeially in Saxony, have all the 
delicacy of features and fhape that are fo bewitching in 
a certain ifland of Europe. 

Both men and women affe& rich dreffes, which in 
fafhion are the fame as in France and England; but 
the better fort of men are exceffively fond of gold and 
filver lace, efpecially if they are in the army. The la- 
dies at the principal courts differ not much in their 
drefs from the French and Englith, only they are not 
fo exceflively fond of paint as the former. At fome 
courts they appear in rich furs; and all of them are 
loaded with jewels, if they can obtainthem. ‘The fe- 
male part of the burghers families, in many German 
towns, drefs in a very different manner, and fome of 
them inconceivably fantaftic, as may be feen in many- 
prints publifhed in books of Travels; but ia this re- 
fpe& they are gradually reforming, and many of them 
imake quite a different appearance in their drefs from 
what they did 30 or 40 years ago. - As to the peafan- 
try and labourers, they drefs as in other parts of Eu- 
rope, according to their employments, conveniency, 
and opulence. In Weitphalia, and moft other parts of 
Germany, they fleep between two feather-beds, or ra- 
ther the upper one of down, with ‘fheets ftitched to 
them, which by ufe becomes a very comfortable’ prac- 
tice. The moft unhappy part of the Germans are the 
tenants of little needy princes, who fqueeze them to 
keep up their own grandeur; but, in general, the cir- 
cumftances of the common people are far preferable to 
thofe of the French. ; 

The Germans are naturally a frank, honeft, hofpi- 
table people, free from artifice and difguife. The 
higher orders are ridiculoufly proud of titles, anceftry, 
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and fhow. ‘Fhe Germans, in general, are thought to Germe 
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want animation, as their perfons promife more vigour 
and activity than they commonly exert even in the 
field of battle. But when commanded by able gene-, 
rals, efpecially the Italians, fuch as Montecuculi and 
prince Eugene, they have done great things, both a- 
gainft the Turks and the French. The Imperialarms 
have feldom made any remarkable figure againft either 
of thofe two nations, or againit the Swedes or Spani- 
ards, when commanded by German generals. This 
poflibly might be owing to the arbitrary obftinacy of 
the court of Vienna; for in the two laft wars the 
Auftrians exhibited prodigies of military valour and 
genius. : 

Induftry, application, and perfeverance, are the 
great charateriftics of the German nation, efpecially 
the mechanical part of it. Their works of ‘art would 
be incredible were they not vifible, efpecially in watch 
and clock making, jewellery, turnery, fculpture, draw- 
ing, painting, and certain kinds of architeQure. The 
Germans have been charged with intemperance in eat- 
ing and drinking ; and perhaps not unjultly, owing 
to the vaft plenty of their country in wine and _pro- 
vifions of every kind. But thofe praCtices feem now 
to be wearing out. At the greateft tables, though 
the guefls drink pretty freely during dinner, yet the 
repaft is commonly finifhed by coffee after three or 
four public toafts have been drank. But no people 
have more feafting at marriages, funerals, and birth- 
days. 

The German nobility are generally men of fo much 
honour, that a fharper in {other countries, efpecially in 
England, meets with more credit if he pretends to be 
a German, than of any other nation. 

The merchants and tradefmen are very civil and ob- 
liging. All the fons of noblemen inherit their fa- 
thers titles, which greatly perplexes the heralds and 
genealogiits of that country. This perhaps is one of 
the reafons why the German hufbands are not quite fo 
complaifant as they ought otherwife to be to their. la- 
dies, who are not intitled to any pre-eminence at the 
table ; nor indeed do they feem to affeQ it, being far 
from either ambition or loquacity, though they are faid 
to be fomewhat too fond of gaming. From what has 
been premifed, it may eafily be conceived, that many 
of the German nobility, having no other hereditary 


_eflate than a high-founding title, eafily enter into 


their armies, and thofe of other fovereigns. Their 
fondnefs for title is attended with many other inconve- 
niences. [heir princes think that the cultivation of 
their lands, though it may treble their revenue, is be- 
low their attention; and that, as they are a fpecies of 
beings fuperior to labourers of every kind, they woald 
demean themfelves in being concerned in the improve- 
ment of their grounds. 
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‘The domettic diverfions of the Germans are the fame Amufe 
as in England; billiards, cards, dice, fencing, dan- MCntSs 


cing, and the like. In fummer, people of fathion re- 
pair to places of public refort, and drink the waters. 
As to their field-diverfions, befides their favourite one 
of hunting, they have bull and bear beating, and the 
like. The inhabitants of Vienna live luxurioufly, a 
great part of their time being {pent in feafting and ca- 
roufing ; and in winter, when the feveral branches of — 
the Danube are frozen over, and the ground covered: 

with; 
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with-fnow, the ladies take their recreations in fledges pzeony, horned-poppy, hypecoum, and ranunculus fal- Gerrtina- 


many 
Moms 


of different fhapes, fuch as griffins, tygers, fwans, 


catus, in one year ;,rofe-buth, cornel-tree, hawthorn, 


‘on {collop-fhells, &c. Here the lady fits, dreffed in vel- medlar, and hazel-nut, in two. The feeds of fome geropogons 

ba vet lined with rich furs, and adorned with laces and fpecies of orchis, and of fome liliaceous plants, never ——/——w 
jewels, having on her head a velvet cap; and the rife atall. Of feeds, fome require to be fowed almoit ; 
fledge is drawn by one horfe, ftag, or other crea- as foon as they are ripe, otherwile they will not {prout 
ture, fet off with plumes of feathers, ribbons, and or germinate. Of this kind are the feeds of coffee and 
bells. As this diverfion is taken chiefly in the night- fraxinella. Others, particularly. thofe of the pea-bloom 
time, fervants ride before the fledge with torches, and flowers, preferve their germinating faculty for a feries’ 
a gentleman fitting on the fledge behind guides the of years.—Mr Adanfon afferts, that the fenfitive plant 

138 —_—ihorfe. ' retains that virtue for 30 or 40 years. 

pzion The Reformation firt fpread in Germany to moft Air and water are the agents of germination. The 

earn- 


advantage; and fince the religious peace of 1555, 
there have been eftablifhed the Roman Catholic, pre- 
vailing moftly in the fouth; the Lutheran in the north; 
and the Calvinift, called alfo the Reformed, near the 
Rhine. Civil wars confiderably deranged this fettle- 
ment : it was, however, eltablifhed by the celebrated 
peace of Weftphalia, that the religion of the Seven 
States fhould remain as in 1624. The Romifh fupe- 
rior clergy confit of 8 archbifhops, 40 bifhops, and 
many abbots. The Proteftant clergy are governed by 
eonfiftories under the fovereign of each ftate. The 
Corpus Catholicorum is under the direction of the arch- 
bifhop, eleCtor of Mentz; and the Corpus Evangelico- 
rum, or Proteftants, under the ele€tor of Saxony; who 
have the care of the public concerns of their refpective 
bodies. 

Literature is at prefent in a very advanced ftate 
throughout almoft all Germany, but particularly in 
the Proteftant flates. It is but about half a century 
fince the German language has been purified and culti- 
vated; fince which various works of tafte and elegance, 
as well as fuperior produétions in the different walks of 
fcience, have appeared in it.—There are 38 univerfi- 
ties in Germany ; 19 Proteftant, 17 Catholic, and 2 
which partake of both; befides a number of literary 
focieties and academic inftitutions: and education in 
general is particularly attended to even in the very 
loweft ranks. P 
' GERMEN, the feed-bud; defined by Linnzus to 
be the bafe of the piftillum, which contains the rudi- 
ments of the feed; and, in progrefs of vegetation, 
{wells-and becomes the feed-veffel. 

In affimilating the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
Linneus denominates the feed-bud the ovarium or 
uterus of plants; and affirms its exiftence to be chief- 
ly at the time of the difperfion of the male-duft by the 
anthere ; as, after its impregnation, it becomes a feed- 
veflel. See Borany. 

Germen, by Pliny and the ancient botanifts, is ufed 
to fignify a bud containing the rudiments of the leaves. 
See GEMMA. 

GERMINATION, among botanifts, comprehends 
the preeife time which the feeds take to rife after they 
have been committed to the foil.—The different fpecies 
of feeds are longer or fhorter in rifing according to the 
degree of heat which is proper to each. Millet, wheat, 
and feveral of the graffes, rife in one day ; blite, {fpinach, 
beans, muftard, kidney-beans, turnips, and rocket, in 
three days; lettuce and dill, in four; cucumber, 
gourd, melon, and crefs, in five ; radifh and beet, in 
fix; barley, in feven; orach, in eight; purflane, in 
nine ; cabbage, in ten; hyffop, in thirty ;»parfley, in 
forty or fifty days; ~peach, almond, walnut, chefnut, 


humidity of the air alone makes feveral feeds to rife 
that are expofed to it. Seeds too are obferved to rife 
in water, without the intervention of earth; but wa- 
ter without air is infufficient.—Mr Homberg’s experi- 
ments on this head are decifive. He’put feveral feeds 
under the exhaufted receiver of an air-pump, with a 
view to eftablith fomething certain on the caufes of ger- 
mination. Some of them did not rife at all; and the 
greateft part of thofe which did, made very weak and 
feeble productions. Thus it is for want of air that feeds 


-which are buried at a very great depth in the earth, 


either thrive but indifferently, or do not rife at all. 
‘They frequently preferve, however, their germinating 
virtue for many years within the bowels of the earth ; 
and itis not unufual, upon a piece of ground being 
newly dug to a confiderable depth, to obferve it foon 
after covered with feveral plants, which had not been 
feen there in the memory of man. Were this precaution 
frequently repeated, it would doubtlefs be the means of 
recovering certain f{pecies of plants which are regarded 
as loft; or which perhaps, never coming to the know- 
ledge of botanifts, might hence appear the refult of a 
new creation. Some feeds require a greater quantity of 
air than others. Thus purflane, which does not rife tilk 
after lettuce in the free air, rifes before it in vacuo; and 


‘both profper but little, or perifh altogether, while 


crefles vegetate as freely as in the open air. 

GERONTES, in antiquity, a kind of judges, or 
magiftrates, in ancient Sparta, anfwering to what 
the Areopagites were at Athens, See Arzopacus. 

The word is formed of the Greek y«p2% which figs 
nifies *‘ old man.”? Whence alfo the words gerontic, 
fomething belonging to an old man; and Geronicon, a 
famous book among the modern Greeks, containing the 
lives of the ancient monks. The fenate of gerontes was 
called gerufia, that is, affembly or council of old men. 

The gerontes were originally inftituted by Lycur- 
gus: their number, according to fome, was 28; and, 
according to others, 32. They governed in conjunc- 
tion with the king, whofe authority they were intend- 
ed to balance, and to watch over the interefts of the 
people. Polybius defines their office in few words, 
when he fays, per ipfos, &F cum ipfis omnia adminiftraris 
None were to be admitted into this office under 60 
years of age, and they held it for life. They were fuc- 
ceeded by the ephori. 

GEROPOGON, inbotany: A genus of the poly- 
gamia equalis order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the agth order, Compofite. The receptacle is paleaceous, 
with the points of the palee fharp or briflly;. the calyx 
is fimple; the feeds of the difc have a feathered pap- 
pus; thofe of the radius have a pappus of five awns. 
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GERRETZ. See Rempranpr. 
GERVAISE, (or Gervase), of Tilbury, a fa- 
mous Englifh writer of the 1 3th century ; thus named 
from his being born at Tilbury on the Thames. He 
was nephew to Henry IJ. king of England; and was 


“3u great credit with Otho IV. emperor of Germany, to 


whom he dedicated a Defeription of the World, anda 
Chronicle. He alfo compofed a Hittory of England, 
that of the Holy Land, and other works. 

GERUND, in grammar, a verbal noun of the neu- 
ter gender, partaking of the nature of a participle, 
declinable only in the fingular number, through all the 
eafes except-the vocative; as nom. amandum, gen. a- 
mandi, dat. amando, accuf. amandum, abl. amando. The 
word is formed of the- Latin gerundivus, and that from 
the verb gerere, ‘* to bear.”’ 

The gerund, expreffes not only the time, but alfo the 
manner, of an action ; as, ‘he fell in running polt.”— 
It differs from the participle, in that it expreffes the sime, 
which the participle does not ; ‘and from the tenfe pro- 
perly fo called, in that it exprefles the manner, which 
the tenfe does not. See Grammar. 

GiRUNDA, (anc. geog.), a town of the Aufe- 
tani, in the Hither Spain, on the fouth or right fide 
of the river Sambroca. Gerunden/fes, the people. Now 
Gironne in Catalonia, on the Ter. E. Long. 2. 35. 
Lat. 42. 

GESNER (Conrad), a celebrated phyfician and 
naturalilt, was born at Zurich in 1516. Having fi- 
nifhed his ftudies in France, he travelled into Italy, 
and taught medicine and philofophy in his own coun- 
try with extraordinary reputation. He was acquaint- 
ed with the languages; and excelled fo much in natu- 
ral hiftory, that he was furnamed the Pliny of Germany. 
He died in| 1564, leaving many works behind him ; 
the principal of which are, 5. A hiftory of animals, 
plants, and foffils; 2. Bibliotheca Univerfalis. A Greek 
and Latin lexicon. This author is by Boerhaave em- 
phatically ftyled Monfirum Eruditionis, a prodigy of 
Jearning. Thofe indeed (as Mr Coxe obferves in his 
Letters on Switzerland) ‘* who are converfant with the 
works of this great {cholar and naturalift, cannot reprefs 
their wonderand admirationat the amplitude of hisknow- 
ledge in every {pecies of erudition, and the variety of 
his difcoveries in natusal hiftory, which was his pecu- 
liar delight. Their wonder and admiration is ftill fur- 
ther augmented, when they confider the grofs igno- 
xance of the age which he helped to enlighten, and 
the fcanty fuccours he poffeffled to aid him in thus ex- 
tending the bounds of knowledge; that he compofed 
his works, and made thofe difcoveries which would 
have done honour to the moft enlightened period, un- 
der the complicated evils of poverty, ficknefs, and do- 
meftic uneafinefs.”’ 

GESNER (Solomon), the celebrated author of 
the Death of Abel and many. other admired works 
an the German language, was born at Zurich in 
the year 1730. In his early years he fhowed very 
few figns of fuperior abilities; and his progrefs in the 
sxudiments. of education was. fo flow, that his mafter 
gave him up as incapable of any greater attainments than 
writing and the four firft rules of arithmetic. Upon 
this he was placed under a clergyman in the neighbour- 
hood, a relation of his father’s, and who fhowed him- 
felf-better acquainted with the art of difcovering the 
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natural inclinations of his pupils. This gentleman of: 
ten carried young Gefner with him into the fields, 
where he made him obferve the beauties of nature; 
and finding that he took great pleafure in fuch leffons, 


and feemed to liften to them with peculiar attention, . 


he occafionally repeated fome of the moit flriking paf- 
fages of the ancient authors, who have written on 
thefe fubje&s, in the moft agreeable and pleafing man- 
ner. 
Gefner begat to open, and its powers to expand; and 


it is, perhaps, owing to this cireumftance, that he be-. 


came fo fond of the language of Virgil and Theocritus. 


When he arrived at a proper age to think of pure. 
fuing fome line of bafinefs, Mr Gefner made choice of: 


that of a bookfeller, which was the profeffion of his 
father, and in fome meafure of his family.. Of five 
houfes at Zurich in the printing and bookfelling bu- 
finefs, two were occupied*by Gefners: one belonged 
to two brothers of that name; and the other, that in 
which our poet had a fhare, was known by the frm. 
of Orel, Gener, and Company. It was known alfo by 
the extent of its correfpondence, and by the choice 


and elegance of the works which it gave to the pue. 


blic. 

Though Mr Gefner was a bookfeller, he did not, 
however, damp his genius by fubmitting to the drud- 
gery of bufinefs. He indulged himfelf freely in pur- 


fuing his favourite object, and his partners never en 


vied him that time which he devoted to meditation. 


and to ftudy. In 1752, he made a tour through Ger- 


many, not fo much for the purpofe of extending his. 
commerce, as to fee and be acquainted with thofe au-. 
thors who have done honour to their country. The. 
following circumftance, which occurred during this. 


tour, deferves to be mentioned, as it is. ftrikingly cha- 


racteriftic of that timidity which often accompanies. 
When Mr Gefner was at Berlin, he was. 
admitted into a literary fociety, of which Gleim and: 
iach of the. authors who. 


true genius. 


Leffing were members. 
compofed it ufed to read in turn fome piece of their. 


own compofition, and Mr Gefner was very defirous of - 
fubmitting to thefe able criticsa fmall work, which was. 


his firlt attempt; but it was far from refembling thofe 
poets, whom Horace, and other fatyrifts have ridiculed,. 


and who ftun every one they meet by reciting their verfes . 


before them. As each of the members had done reading’y 


Gefner was obferved to move his hand with a kind of tre-. 
mor towards his pocket, and to draw it back ayain with-. 


out the manufcript which he ought to have produced. 
Having not as yet publifhed anything, none of the coms 


pany could guefs the caufe of a motion which his mo-. 


defty prevented him from explaining.. The work 


which he had not the courage to fhow, was his {mall - 


poem, intitled Night, which he. publifhed on his re- 
turn to Zurich in 1753. It was confidered as an 
original, of which no model is to be found among the 


moderns ; but in the opinion of. the author, it was. 


only a piece of imaginary painting, or, to ufe an ex- 


preflion. of his own, in one of his letters to Mr Huber.- 
who has.tranflated his works, ** A. caricature com- 


pofed in the. moments of folly,or intoxication.” In 


this little poem he has introduced a fhort epifode.on, 
the origin of the glow-worm, containiny a poetical , 
explanation of this natural phofphorus, which has all. 


the beauty of Ovid’s Metamorphofes without their pros 


lixity. 


By this ingenious artifice, the mind of young- 


RIT Seen Oe ae me SH eR nme ene in wpe: 


publifhed for the firft time in 1758. 
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timid mufe of our young bookfeller, and he publithed 
a paftoral romance, called Daphnis, in three cantos. 
The applaufe that was defervedly beftowed upon this 
performance induced the author to publifh, fome time 
after, his Idylls and fome other rural poems in imi- 
tation of thofe of Theocritus. Paftoral poetry, which 
at this time was little known mn Germany but by 
tranflations from foreign poets, began to find many 
partifans, and to be preferred to every other kind. 
Defirous, therefore, of tracing out a new path for him- 
felf, our poet thought that he could not do a more 
acceptable fervice to his countrymen, than to paint 
the felicity of innocence and rural life, and the tender 
emotions of love and gratitude. The only author 
worthy of notice who had preceded Mr Gefoer in this 
eareer, was Mr Roft of Leipfick, whofe pattoral poems 
appeared for the firlt time in 1744. This writer po- 
hifhed the language of the German fhepherds ; he had 
addrefs enough to unite {pirit and fimplicity in a kind 
ef writing which appears infipid without the former, 
and which becomes unnatural and difgufting if it is 
too abundant. He fometiines throws a delicate veil over 


thofe images which are deficient in decency, but it is - 


to be regretted that it is often too flight.” Such was 
the antagonitt againft whom Gefner had to contend. 
Our poet, however, purfued a cifferent courfe. In- 
ftead of placing, like Roff, his fcenes in modern times, 
he goes back with ‘lheocritus to the golden age, that 
happy age which we are fond of reviewing when our 
paffions are calm, and when freed from thofe anxious 


-eares which hurry us beyond ourfelves, we contem- 


plate amidit tranquillity the beauties and fertility of 
the country. The charaéters of Gefner’s Idylls, there- 
fore, are taken from thofe focieties which exift no 
longer but in the remembrance or rather the imagi- 
nation. His fhepherds are fathers, children, and huf- 
bands, who bluth not at thefe titles fo dear to nature, 
and to whom generofity, beneficence, and refpect for 
the Deity, are fentiments no lefs familiar than love. 
Thefe Idylls were the principal and favourite obje& of 
his purfuit, and that part of his works which acquired 
him the greatelft reputation, efpecially among his coun- 
trymen. -His death of Abel, which is well known, was 
It is written,: 
like the reft of his pieces, in poetical profe ; and was 
fo much fought after, that it went through no lefs 
than three editions in the fpace of a year, without 
{peaking of the fpurious ones which appeared in Hol- 
land, at Berlin, and in France. The French edition 
was followed by feveral others... One came out in Ita- 
han; another in the Dutch languaye; a fourth in the 
Danifh:; and, lalily, two in Englifh, one of them in 
profe and the other in verfe. Among the pieces which 
Mr Gefner publifhed after the Death of Abel, was his 
Firft Navigator, a poem in three cantos, which many 
people in Germany confider as. his mafterpiece.. He 


made an attempt alfo in the paftoral drama, but not 


with the fame fuccefs as in other kinds of rural peetry. 
He produced likewife, in.the fame ftyle, Evander and 
Alcimne, in three acts; and Eraltus, a {mall piece of 
ene act, which was reprefented with fome applaufe in 
feveral focieties, both at Leipfick and Vienna. 

But though poetry was Gefner’s darling purfuit, 
and though he enriched the. literature of his country 
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fier. fixity. The fuccefs of ‘this’ effay emboldened the too 
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with works which will render his name immortal, he 
did not confine himfelf to one manner of imitating na- 
ture ; he in turns took up the pencil and the pen, and 
his active genius equally directed them both. In his 
infancy he had received a few leffons in drawing, and 
he had afterwards purfued this ftudy, but without aay 
intention of becoming an artift. At the age of thirty, 
he felt that violent defire, which may be confidered as- 
the voice of genius; and this was im fome meafure ex- 
cited by the fight of a beautiful colleétion formed by 
Mr Heidegger, whofe daughter he had married. To 
pleafe his father-in-law, he ftudied this treafure, com- 
pofed principally of the belt pieces of the Flemifh 
fchool; and to this new tafte he had almoft facrificed 
every other. Mr Gefner at firft* ventured only to de- 
lineate fome decorations for the frontifpieces of curious 
books printed in his. office; but by little and litle, 
he had the courage to make other attempts. In 1765, 
he publithed 10 landfcapes etched and engraved by him- 
felf, and dedicated them to his friend Mr Watelet. Mr 
Gefner owed him this mark of refpe&t for the care 
which he took to ornament with beautiful vignettes 
Mr Huber’s tranflation of his Idylls. Twelve other 
pieces appeared in 1769; and after thefe attempts, Mr 
Gefner executed ornaments for many works which 
came from his prefles, among which were his own 
works, a German tranflation of Swift, and feveral o- 
thers. 

W ere we to judge from Mr Gefner’s enthufiafm for 
his favourite purfuits, and from the time and atten- 
tion which he bettowed upon them, we fhould be apt 
to conclude, that he found little leifure for difcharging: 
his duty as a citizen. The contrary, however, was 
the cafe, for he paffed almoft the half of his life in the 
firft employments of the ttate. In 1765 he was called 
to the grand council, in 1767 to the lefler. In 1768 
he was appointed bailiff of Eilibach, that of the four 
guardsin 1776, and in 1781 fuperintendant of waters, 
which office in 1787 was continued to him for fix 
years. 
duty with the moft fcrupulous fidelity ; and: died of a: 
paralytical diforder, lamented by his countrymen and 
by thofe who had the pleafure of his acquaintance, on: 
the 2d of March 17#8, at the age of 56. 

As a paftoral poet, Gefner undoubtedly is intitled: 
to a very diftinguifhed rank ; and we may juitly fay, 
that if he has been equalled by any, he has been excel- 
led by none. It is commonly believed, that paftoral: 
poetry is very limited and confined; but thofe who 
read the works of Gefner will-be convinced, that it is 


fufceptible of much variety when treated of by the- 


hand of a mafter. His paftoral romance of Daphnis is. 
not inferior in natural fimplicity to the celebrated work 
of Longus ; but it furpaffes it far in variety of images 
andincident. Eraftus and Evander.are initructive and: 
interefling poems, on account of the contraft between 
the world and nature. which reigns throughout them; 
and his Firft Navigator unites the mildeft philofo- 
phy to all the f{plendor and imagery of: fairy-land. 
lf we analyfe his dramatic poems, we fhall find in 
them interefting fictions, characters: well delineated, . 
and fituations replete with novelty. His language is. 
that ef the Graces, and the chafteft ears might liftea: 
to the love which he has created. If he has fometimes» 


the humour of Sterne and Fontaine, it is. without their. 
: lia 
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In all thefe flations Mr Gefner difcharged his. 
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licentioufmefs. The fevereft tafte can find in his wri- 


tings no lacuna to fupply, no phrafe deferving repre-. 


henfion, nor could a more ingenious.choice of expref- 
fions be fubftituted in the room of thofe which he has 
adopted.—Gefner’s character, as a man, appears to be 
no lefs amiable. In whatever point of view we confi- 
der him, whether as a hufband, a father, a friend, a 
magiftrate,or.a citizen, his virtues are equally con- 
fpicuous. He was naturally of a melancholy turn, but 
he was no enemy to rational and well-timed mirth; 
while the mildnefs and affability of his temper rendered 
his company: always engaging, and endeared him to 
thofe who had the pleafure of his acquaintance. Pof- 
feffed of that noblenefs of fentiment, united with great 
modefty, whichis tle ufual attendant of true genius, 
he was fimple in his external appearance, as. well as in 
his converfation. His language was lively and anima- 
ted; but his referve before ftrangers refembled timidity, 
and it was only in the prefence of thofe with whom he 
was acquainted, that his real character appeared in its 
full luftre. 

Mr Gefner’s. reputation and virtues were known even 
to the remoteft parts of Europe. The emprefs of Ruffia 
Catharine I]. prefented him witha gold medal as a mark 
of her efteem. Strangers of all nations gave him no lefs 
flattering teftimonies of their admiration; and travellers 
thought they had feen only the half of Switzerland, if 
they had not been in the company of Gefner, or pro- 
cured. fome of his landfcapes or drawings. In this laft 
way he had acquired fo much reputation, that he was 
ranked among the beft artifts of Germany; and Mr Fuef- 
lin, his countryman, who was himfelf a painter, in the 
preface to the third volume of the new edition which 
he publithed of his ‘ Hiftorical eflay.on the painters, 
engravers, architeéts, and fculptors, who have done 
honour to Switzerland,’ gives a diftinguifhed place to 
Mr Gefner, though then living. 

GESNERITA, in botany: A genus of the angio- 
fpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
40th order, Perfonate. The calyx is quinquefid, and 
placed on the germen; the corolla incurvated and 
then recurvated ; the capfule inferior and bilocular. 

GESSORIACUM (anc. geog.), a port and ftation 
for fhips of the Morini in Belgica. In Cefar’s time, 
according to Dio, there was no town; but Florus 
{peaks of it as one: and the Geforiacenfes Muri are 
mentioned by Eumenius in his Panegyric. ‘The au- 
thor of Tabula Theodofiana, commonly called Peutin- 
ger’s map, {ays exprefsly, that Gefforiacum was in his 
time called Bononia. Now Boulogne in Picardy. 
E. Long. 1. 30. N. Lat. 50. 40. 

GESTATION, among phyficians. 
NANCY. 

GESTRICIA, a province of Sweden,. bounded by 
Helfingia on the north, by the Bothnic gulph on the 


See Prec- 


eaft, by Upland on the fouth, and by Dalecarlia on _ 


the weft. 

GESTURE, a motion of the body, intended to 
fignify fome idea or paffion of the mind. It confifts 
principally in the aétion of the hands and face; and 
may be defined, a fuitable conformity of the motions 
of the countenance, and of feveral parts of the body, 


-in {peaking to the: fubje&t matter of the difcourfe. 


See Dectamation, and Orarory, n° 130, 131. 
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GETA (Strtmius), a fon of the emperor Se> 
verus, brother to Caracalla. ~ In the eighth year of his 
age, he was moved with compaffion at the fate of fome 
of the partizans of Niger and Albinus who were to be 
executed, and his father ftruck with his humanity re- 
tracted the fentence. After Severus’s death, he 
reigned at Rome conjointly with his brother; but 
Caracalla, who envied his virtues and was jealous of his 
popularity, ordered him to be poifoned; and when 
this could not be effedted, he murdered him in the 
arms of his mother Julia, who in the attempt of de- 
fending the fatal blows from his body received a wound 
in her arm, from the hand of her fon, A. D. 212. 
Geta had not yet reached the 23d year of his age, 
and the Romans had reafon to lament the death of fo 
virtuous a prince, while they groaned under the cruel- 
ties and oppreffion of Caracalla. 

GETHIN (Lady Grace), an Englifh lady of un- 


common parts, was the daughter of Sir George Nor- 


ton of Abbots-Leigh in Somerfethhire, and born in 


the year 1676. She had all the advantages of a libe- 
ral education; and became the wife of Sir Richard - 
Gethin, of Gethin-Grott in Ireland. She was mif- 
trefs of great accomplifhments, natural and acquired, 
but did mot live long enough to difplay them to the 
world; for fhe died in the 2rft year of her age. She 
was buried in Weftmintter-abbey, where a beautiful 
monument with an infcription is erected over her; and, 
for perpetuating her memory, provifion was made for 
a fermon to be preached in Weftminfter-abbey, -yearly, 
on Afh-Wednefday for ever. She wrote, and left be- 


hind her, in loofe papers, a work which, foon after 
her death, was methodized, and -publifhed under the 
title of ‘* Religuiea Gethiniane ; or, Some remains of 


the moft ingenious and excellent lady, Grace lady 
Gethin, lately deceafed. Being a collection of choice 
difcourfes, pleafant apophthegms, and witty fentences. 
Written by her, for the moft part, by way of effay, 
and at fpare hours.’? Lond. 1700, gto; with her 
picture before it. 

GETHSEMANE (anc. geog.), a village in the 
mount of Olives, whither Jefus Chrift fometimes re- 
treated in the night-time. It was in a garden belong- 
ing to this village that he fuffered the agony in which 
he {weated drops of blood ; and here he was arrefted 
by Judas and the reft who were conduéted by this 
traitor. ‘The place is by Maundrel deferibed as an 
even plot of ground, not above 57 yards {quare, lying 
between the foot of Mount Olivet and the brook 
Cedron. - 

GETHYLLIS, in botany: A genus of the mono- 


‘gynia order, belonging to the dodecandria clafs of 


plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
ninth order, Spathacee. - The corolla is fix-cleft, and 
the {lamina are in fix different direGtions ; the capfule 
is trilocular. 

GEUM, Avens, or Herb- Bennet: A genus of: the 
polygamia order, belonging to the icofandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
35th order, Senticofe. ‘The calyx is cleft into ten 
parts; there are five petals, and each of the feeds has 
a jointed awn. There are five fpecies; of which thé 
moft remarkable are, t. The urbanum, with thick fi- 
brous roots of an aromatic tafte, rough, ferrated leaves, 
and upright, round, hairy ftalks ‘terminated. by large 
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yellow’ flowers, fucceeded by globular fruit. 
rivale, with a very thick, flefhy, and fibrous root, hairy 
leaves, and upright ftalks, 10 or 12 inches high, ter- 
minated by purple flowers nodding on one fide. Of 
this there are varieties with red and with yellow flow- 
érs.— Both thefe are natives of Britajn, and are eafily 
propagated either by the root or feed. ‘The roots of 
the firft, gathered in the {pring before the ftem comes 
up, and infufed in ale, give it a pleafant flavour, and pre- 
vent its growing four. Infufed in wine, they have a 
ftomachic virtue. The tafte is mildly auftere and aroma- 
tic, efpecially when the plant grows in warm dry fitua- 
tions ; but in-moift fhady places, it hath little virtue 

Cows, goats, fheep, and fwine, eat the plant ; horfes 
are not fond of it.—The powdered root of the fecond 
{pecies will cure tertian agues, and is daily ufed for that 
purpofe by the Canadians. Sheep and goats eat the 
plant ; cows, horfes, and {wine, are not fond of it. 

- GHENT, a city of the Auftriaw Netherlands, ca- 
pital of the province of Flanders. It is feated on four 
navigable rivers, the Scheld, the Lys, the Lieve, and 
the Moere, which run through it, and divide it into 
canals. Thefe form 26 little ifles, over which there 
are 3co bridges: among which there is one remark- 
able for a ftatue of brafs of a young man who was ob- 
liged to cut off his father’s head; but as he was going 
to ftrike, the blade flew into the air, and the hilt re- 
mained in his hand, upon which they were both par- 
doned. ‘There is a picture of the whole tranfaction in 
the town-houfe. Ghent is furrounded with walls and 
other fortifications, and is tolerably ftrong for a place 
of its circumference. But all the ground within the 
walls is not built upon. The ftreets are large and well 
paved, the market: places {pacious, and the houfes built 
with brick. But the Friday’s market-place is the lar- 
geft, and is remarkable for the ftatue of Charles V. 
which ftands upon a pedeftal in the imperial habit. 
That of Cortere is remarkable for a fine walk under 
feveral rows of trees. In 1737 a fine opera-houfe 
was built here, and a guard-houfe for the garrifon. 
Near the town isa very high tower, with a handfome 
elock and chimes. The great bell weighs 11,000 
pounds. , 

This town is famous for the pacification figned here, 
in 1526, for fettling the tranquillity of the Seventeen 
Provinces, which was afterwards confirmed by the 
king of Spain. It was taken by Louis XIV. in 1678, 
who aftewards reltored it. The French took poflef- 
fion of it again after the death of Charles Il. of Spain. 
In 1706, it was taken by the duke of Marlborough ; 
and by thé French in 1708; but it was retaken the 
fame year. Laft of all, the French took it by fur- 
prife after the battle of Fontenoy ; but at the peace of 
Ajix-la-Chapelle it was rendered back. This is the 
birth-place of John of Gaunt. It is very well feated 
for trade, on account of its riversand canals. It carries 
on a great commerce in-corn; and has linen, woollen, 
and filk manufaGtures.~ The number of inhabitants is 
about 70,coo. E. Long. 4. 0. N. Lat. 51. 24. 

GHOST, an apparition, or fpirit of a perfon de- 
ceafed. 

The ancients fuppofed every man to be poffeffed of 
three different ghoits, which after the diflolution of 
the human body were differently difpofed of. Thefe 
three ghoits are diflinguifhed by the names of Janes, 
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Spiritus, Umbra. 


to the fies; and the wmbra hovered about the tomb, 
as being unwilling to quit its old conne@tions. Thus 
Dido (Virg. fin. iv. 384.) threatens AZneas after 
death that fhe will haunt him with her umbra, whilft 
her manes rejoice in his torments below. ‘This idea 
of a threefold foul is very clearly expreffed in thefe- 
lines, which have been attributed to Ovid. 
Bis duo unt homini: Manes, Caro, Spiritus, UMBRA? 
Quatuor ifta loci bis duo fi/eipiunt 
Terra tegit CARNEM, tumulum circumvolat UMBRA, 
Orcus babet MANES, SPIRITUS @ffra petit. 


The moft ftriking outlines of the popular fuperftitions 
re{pecting ghofts among us, are thus humoroufly collec- 
ted by Captain Grofe in his Provincial Gloflary: «A 
ghoft is fuppofed to:be the fpirit of a perfon deceafed, 
who is either commiflioned to return for fome efpecial 
errand, fuch as the difcovery of a murder, to procure 
reflitution of lands or money unjuftly with-held trom 
an orphan or widow—or, having committed fome in- 
juftice whillt living, cannot ret till that is redrefled. 
Sometimes the occafion of fpirits revifiting this world, 
is to inform their heir in what fecret place, or private 
drawer in an old trunk, they had hidden the title-deeds 
of the eflate; or where, in troublefome times, they 
buried their money or plate. Some ghofls of mur- 
dered perfons, whofe bodies have been fecretly buried, 
cannot be. at eafe till their bones have been taken up, 
and depofited in confecrated ground with all the rites 
of Chriftian burial. | 

<¢ Sometimes ghofts appear in confequence of an a+ 
greement made, whilft living, with fome - particular 
friend, that he who firft died fhould appear to the fur- 
vVivor. ; 

*¢ Glanvil tells us of the ghoft of a perfon who had 
lived but»a diforderly kind of life, for which it was 
condemned to wander up and down the earth, in the 
company of evil {pirits, till the day of judgment. 

“ In moft of the relations of ghofts, they are fup- 
pofed to be mere aerial beings, without fubftance, and 
that they can pafs through walls and other folid bo- 
dies at pleafure. A particular inftance of this is given, 
in relation the 27th, in Glanvil’s colleGion, where one 
David Hunter, neat-herd to the bifhop of Down and 
Connor, was for a long time haunted by the appari- 
tion of an old woman, whom he was by a_-fecret im- 
pulfe obliged to follow whenever fhe appeared, which 
he fays he did for a confiderable time, even if in bed 
with his wife: and becaufe his wife could not hold 


‘him in his bed, fhe would go too, and walk after him 


till day, though fhe faw nothing; but his little dog 
was fo well acquainted with the apparition, that he 
would follow it-as well as his mafter. Ifa tree ftood. 
in her walk, he obferved her always to go through it. 
Notwithftanding this feeming immateriality, this very: 
ghoft was not without fome fubftance; for, having per- 
formed her errand, fhe defired Hunter to lift ert tok, 
the ground ; in the doing of which, he fays, the felt 
juit hike a bag of feathers. We fometimes alfo read of 
ghofts ftriking violent blows; and that, if not made 
way for, they overturn all impediments, like a furious. 
whirlwind. Glanvil mentions an inftance of this, in 


relation 17th, of a Dutch lieutenant who had the fa- 
culty of feeing ghofts; and who, being prevented ma- 
king: 


The manes, they fancied, went Ghoft. 
down into the infernal regions; the /piritus afcended Vivre 
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“Shot. ‘king way for one which he mentioned to fome friends ftanding the urgency of the bufinefs on which it may © Chall 
ow as coming towards them, was, with his companions, come, every thing muft-ftand {till till the perfon vifited 


violently thrown down, and forely bruifed. We fur- 
ther learn, by relation 16th, that the hand of a ghott 
‘is £ as cold as a clod.’ 
*¢ The ufual time at which ghofts make their ap- 
“pearance is midnight, and feldom before it is dark ; 
though fome audacious fpirits have been faid to appear 
even by day-light: but of this there are few inftances, 
and thofe moftly ghofts who have been laid, perhaps in 
the Red Sea (of which more hereafter), and whofe 
‘times of confinement were: expired: thefe, like felons 
confined to the lighters, are faid to return more 
troublefome and daring than before. No ghofts can 
appear on Chrittmas eve; this Shakéfpeare has put in- 
to the mouth of one of his charaéters in Hamlet. 
‘* Ghoits commonly appear-in the fame drefs they 
ufually wore whilft living, though they are fometimes 


‘elothed all in white; but that is chiefly the church: . 


yard ghofts, who have no particular bulinefs, but feem 
o appear pro tono publico, or to feare drunken ruttics 
from tumbling over their graves. 

‘* I cannot learn that ghofts carry tapers in their 
‘hands, as they are fometimes depicted, though the 
room in which they appear, if without fire or candle, 
ie frequently faid to be as light as day. ‘Dragging 
chains is not the fafhion of Englith ghofts ; chains and 
plack veftments being chiefly the accoutrements of fo- 
reign fpectres feen in arbitrary governments: dead or 
alive, Ennglith {pirits are free. One inftance, however, 
‘of an Englifh ghoft dreffed in black, is found in the 
«celebrated ballad of William and Margaret, in the fol- 
dowing lines: 

And clay-cold was her lily hand, 

That held her /uble forowd 
“This, however, may be confidered as a poetical licerice, 
ufed in all likelihood for the fake of the oppolition of 
lily to fable. 

‘‘ If, during the time of an apparition, there is a 
lighted candle in the room, it will burn extremely blue: 
‘this is fo univerfally acknowledged, that many eminent 
philofophers have bufied themfelves in accounting for 
it, without once doubting the truth of the fad. Dogs 
too have the faculty of feeing fpirits, as is inftanced in 
David Hunter’s relation above. quoted; but in that 
-cafe they ufually fhow figns of terror, by whining and 
«creeping to their mafter for prote€tion : and it is ge- 
merally fuppofed that they often fee things of this na- 
‘ture when their owner cannot; there being fome per- 
fons, particularly thofe born on a Chriftmas eve, who 
cannot fee {pirite. 

«¢ The coming of a fpirit is announced fome time 
before its appearance, by a variety of loud and dread- 
ful noifes ; fometimes rattling in the old hall like a 
coach and fix, and rumbling up and down the ftair- 
cafe like the trundling of bowls or cannon balls. At 
length the door flies‘ open, and the fpeétre ftalks flow- 
dy up to the bed’s foot, and opening the curtains, looks 
ftedfaftly at the perfon in bed by whom it is feen; a 
ghott being very rarely vifible to more than one per- 
fon, although there are feveralin company. . It is here 
neceflary to obferve, that it has been univerfally found 
“by experience, as well as affirmed by diverfe appari- 
tions themfelves, that a ghoft has not the power to 
Zpeak till it has been firft fpoken to; fo that, notwith- 
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can find fufficient courage to {peak to it: an’event 
that fometimes does not take place for many years. It 
has not been found that female ghoits are more loquas 
cious than thofe of the male fex, both being equally 
retrained by this law. 

“* The mode of addreffing a rhott is by commands 
ing it, in the name of the Three Perfons of the Trinity, 
to tell you who it is, and what is its bufine—S: this it 
may be neceffary to repeat three times; after which 
it will, in a low and hollow voice, declare its fatisfac- 
tion at being fpoken to, and defire the party addref- 
fing it not to be afraid, for it will do him no harm, 
This being premifed, it commonly enters into its nar= 
rative; which being completed, and. its requet- or 
ecmmands given, with injunétions that they be-imme- 
diately executed, it vanifhes away, frequently in a Aaflt 
of light ; in which cafe, fome gholts have been fo con- 
fiderate as to defire the party to whom they appeared 
to fhut their eyes: fometimes its departure is attended 
with delightful mufic. During the narration of its 
bufinefs, a ghoft mult by no means be interrupted by 
queftions of any kind; fo doing is extremely dange- 
rous: if any doubts ‘arife, they mut be ftated after 
the fpirit has done its tale» Quettions refpecting its 
ftate, or the fate of any of their former acquaintance, 
are offenfive, and not often an{wered; {pirits perliaps 
being reftrained from divulging the fecrets of their 
prifon houfe. Occalionally fpirits will even condefcend 
to talk on common occurrences, as is inftanced by 
Glanvil in the apparition of Major George Sydenham 
to Captain William Dyke, relation roth, wherein the 
major reproved the captain for fuffering a {word he had 
given him to grow ruity ; faying, ¢ Captain, captain, 
this {word did not ule to be kept after this manner 
when it was mine.’ This attention to the ftate of 
arms, was a remnant of the major’s profeffional duty 
when living. 

“ It is fomewhat remarkable that ghofts do not 
go about their bufinefs like the perfons of this world. 
In cafes of murder, a ghoit, inftead of going to the 
next juftice of the peace, and laying its information, of 
to the neareft relation of the perfon murdered, appears 
to fome poor labourer who knows none of the parties, 
draws the curtains of fome decrepit nurfe ‘or alms- 
woman, or hovers about the place where his body is 
depofited. The fame circuitous mode is purfued with 
refpect to redrefling injured orphans or widows; when 
it feems as if the fhorteft and molt certain way would 
be, to. go to the perfon guilty of the injuftice, and 
haunt him continually tili he be terrified into a reftitu- 
tion. Nor are the pointing out loft writings generally 
taanaged in a more fummary way; the gholt commons 
ly applying to a third perfon, ignorant of the whole 
affair, and a ftranger to all concerned. Bat it is pres 
fumptuous to f{crutinize too far into thefe matters: 
ghotts have undoubtedly forms and cuftoms peculiar te 
themfelves. ; 

“« If, after the firft appearance, the perfons employ- 
ed negle€&t, or are prevented from, performing the mefe 
fage or bufinefs committed to their management, the 
ghoft appears continually to them, at arf with a dif. 
contented, next an angry, and at length witha furious, 
countenance, threatening to tear them in pieces. if the 
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them. asin Glanvil’s relation 26th, by appearing in many 
formidable fhapes, and fometimes even ftriking them a 
violent blow. Of blows given by ghofts there are many 
inftances, and fome wherein they have been followed 
with an incurable lamenefs. 

‘© It fhould have been obferved, that ghofts, in deli- 
vering their commiffions, in order to enfure belief, 
communicate to the perfons employed fome fecret, 
known only to the parties concerned and themfelves, 
the relation of which always produces the effe& in- 
tended. The bufinefs being completed, ghofts appear 
with a cheerful countenance, faying they fhall now be 
at reft, and will never more diflurb any one ; and, 
thanking their agents, by way of reward communicate 
to them fomething relative to themfelves, which they 
will never reveal. i 

‘© Sometimes ghofts appear, and difturb a houfe, 
without deigning to give any reafon for fo doing: with 
thefe, the fhorteft and only way ‘is to exorcife, and eject 
them ; or, as the vulgar term is, lay them. For this 
purpofe there muft be two or three clergymen, and the 
ceremony mutt be performed in Latin ; a language that 
{trikes the moft audacious ghoft with terror. A 
ghoft may be laid for any term lefs than an 100 
years, and in any place or body, full or empty; as, a 
folid oak—the pommel of a {word—a barrel of beer, 
if a yeoman or fimple gentleman—or a pipe of wine, 
if an efquire or a juftice. But of all places the moft 
common, and what a ghoft leaft likes, is the Red 
Sea; it being related, in many inftances, that ghofts 
have moft earneftly befought the exorcifts not to con- 
fine them in that place. It is neverthelefs confidered as 
an indifputable fat, that there are an infinite number 
laid there, perhaps from its being a fafer prifon than 
any other nearer at hand; though neither hiftory nor 
tradition gives_us any inftance of ghofts efcaping or re- 
turning from this kind of tranfportation before their 
time.. 

«¢ Another fpecies of human apparition may be here 
noticed, though it does not come under the flri& de- 
feription of a ghoft. 'Thefe are the exact figures and 
refemblances of perfons then living, often feen not only 
by their friends at a diftance, but many times by them- 
felves; of which there are feveral inflances in Aubery’s 
Mifcellanies: one of Sir Richard Napier, a phyfician 
of London, who being on the road from Bedfordfhire 
to vifit a friend in Berkthire, faw at an inn his own ap- 
parition lying on his bed as a dead corpfe; he never- 
thelefs went forward, and died in a fhort time: ano- 
ther of Lady Diana Rich, daughter of the Earl of 
Holland, who met her own apparition walking in a 
garden at Kenfington, and died a month after of the 
fmall-pox. Thefe apparitions are called fetches ; in 
Cumberland, /warths; and in Scotland, wraiths: they 
moft commonly appear to diftant friends and relations, 
at the very inftant preceding the death of the perfon 


' whofe figure they put on. Sometimes, as in the inftan- 


ces above mentioned, there is a greater interval between 


For a philofophical in- 


quiry into the fubje& of apparitions in general, fee the 
article SPECTRE. 

GIAGH, in chronology, a cycle of 12 years; in 
ufe among the Turks and Cathayans. 

Each year of the giagh bearsa name of fome ani- 
mal: the firft that ofa moufe; the fecond that of a 
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bullock ; the third of a lynx or leopard; the fourth Gisiloline, 


of a hare; the fifth of a crocodile; the fixth of a fer- 
pent ; the feventh of a horfe; the eighth of a theep; 
the ninth of a monkey; the tenth of a hen; the 
eleventh of a dog; and the twelfth of a hog. 

They alfo divide the day into £2 parts, which they 
call giaghs, and diftinguifh them by the name of fome 
animals. Each giagh contains two of our hours, and 
is divided into eight kehs, as many as there are quas- 
ters in our hours. : 

GIALLOLINO, in natural hiftory, a fine yellow 
pigment much ufed under the name of Naries Y ete 
Low. 


GIANT, a petfon of extraordinary bulk and fta- 


“ture. 


The Romances of all ages have furnifhed us with fo 
many extravagant accounts of giants of incredible bulk 
and ftrength, that the exiftence of fuch people is now 
generally difbelieved. It is commonly thought, that 
the ftature of man hath been the fame in all ages; and 
fome have even pretended to demon/flrate the impofhibi- 


lity of the exiftence of giants mathematically. Of 


thefe our countryman M‘Laurin hath been the moft 
explicit. ‘In general (fays he) it will eafily appear, 
that the efforts tending to deftroy the cohefion of 
beams arifing from their own gravity only, increafe in 
the quadruplicate ratio of their lengths; but that the 
oppofite efforts tending to preferve their cohefion, 


increafe only in the triplicate proportion of the fame - 


lengths. From which it follows, that the greater beams 
mult be in greater danger of breaking than the leffer 
fimilar ones ; and that though a leffer beam may be 
firm and feéare, yet a greater fimilar one may be made 
fo long, that it will neceflarily break by its own weight. 
Hence Galileo juftly concludes, that what appears very 
firm, and fucceeds very well in models, may be very 
weak and infirm, or even fall to pieces by its own 
weight, when it comes to be executed in large dimen- 
fions according to the model. From the fame prin- 
ciple he argues, that there are neceflary limits in the 
operations of nature and art, which they cannot fur- 
pafs in magnitude. Were trees of a very enormous 
fize, their branches would fall by their own weight. 
Large animals have not ftrength in proportion to their 
fize ; and if there were any land-animals much larger 
than thofe we know, they: could hardly move, and 
would be perpetually fubjeét to the moft dangerous 
accidents. As to the animals of the fea, indeed, the 
cafe is different ; for the gravity of the water in a great 
meafure fuftains thofe animals; and in faét thefe are 
known fometimes to be vaftly larger than the greateft 
land-animals. Nor does it avail againft this doctrine 
to tell us, that bones have fometimes been found which 
were fuppofed to have belonged to giants of immenfe 
fize; fuch as the fkeletons mentioned by Strabo and 
Pliny, the former of which was 60 cubits high, and the 
latter 46; for naturalifts have concluded on juft grounds, 
that in fome cafes thefe bones had belonged to ele- 
phants; and that the larger ones were bones of whales, 
which had been brought to the places where they were 
found by the revolutions of nature that have happened 
in paft times. Though it muft be owned, that there 
appears no reafon why there may not have been men 
who have exceeded by fome feet in height -the talle& 
we have feen.”’ 
It-will eafily be feen, that arguments of this kind 
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can never be conclufive ; becaufe, along with an in- 
creafe of ftature in any animal, we muft always fuppofe 
a proportional increafe in the cohefion of the parts of 
its body. Large works fometimes fail when conftru@- 
ed on the plan of models, becaufe the cchefion of the 
materials whereof the model is made, and of the large 
work, are the fame; but a difference in this refpe& 
will produce a very remarkable difference in the-ulti- 
Thus, fuppofe a‘model is made of fir- 
wood, the model may be firm and ftrong enough; but 
a large work made alfo of fir, when executed accord- 
ing to the plan of the model, may be fo weak that it 
will fall to pieces with its own weight. If, however, 
we make ufe of iron for the large work inftead of fir, 
the whole will be fufficiently ftrong, even though made 
exa€tly according to the plan of the model. ‘The like 
may be faid with regard to large and: {mall animals. 
Tf we could find an animal whofe bones exceeded in 
hardnefs and ftrength the bones of other animals as 
much as iron exceeds fir, fuch an animal might be of a 
monftrous fize, and yet be exceedingly ftrong. In 
like manner, if we fuppofe the flefh and bones of a 
giant to be greatly fuperior in hardnefs and ftrength 
to the bones of other men, the great fize of his body 
will be no objection at all to his ftrength. © The whole 
of the matter therefore concerning the exiltence of 
giants muit reft on the credibility of the accounts we 
have from thofe who pretend to have feen them, and 
not on any arguments drawn 4 priori. 

’ In the feripture we are told of giants, who were 


produced from the marriages of the /ons of God with 


® See Ante- the daughters of men™, ‘This paflage indeed has been 


ailuvians, 
p-66. col.r 


differently interpreted, fo as to render it doubtful whe- 
"ther the word tranflated giants does there imply any 
In other parts of feripture, 


extraordinary’ ftature. 
however, giants, with their dimenfions, are mentioned 
in fuch a manner that we cannot poffibly doubt ; as in 


the cafe of Og king of Bafhan, and Goliath. In a 
memoir read before the Academy of Sciences at Rouen, 
M. Le Cat gives the following account of giants that 
are faid to have exitted in diflerent ages. 

‘* Profane hiftorians have given feven feet of height 
to Hercules their firft’ hero; and in our days we have 
feen men eight feet high. ‘The giant who was fhown 
in Rouen in 1735, meafured eight feet fome inches. 
The emperor Maximin was of that fize; Shenkius and 
Platerus, phyficians of the laft century, faw feveral of 
that ftature; and Goropius fawa girl who was ten 
feet high.—The body of Oreftes, according to the 
Greeks, was eleven feet and a half;-the giant Galba- 
ta, brought from Arabia to Rome under Claudius 
Cefar, was near ten feet ; and the bones of Secondil- 
la and Pufio, keepers of the gardens of Salluft, were 
but fix inches fhorter. Funnam, a Scot{man, who li- 
ved in the time of Eugene II. king of Scotland, mea- 
fured eleven feet anda half: and Jacob le Maire, in 


his voyage to the ftraits of Magellan, reports, that on’ 


the 17tHjof December 1615, they found at Port De- 
fire feveral graves covered with ftones; and having the 
curiolity to remove the ftones, they difcovered human 
fkeletons of ten and eleven feet long. The chevalier 
Scory, in his voyage to the peak of Teneriffe, fays, 
that they found in one of the fepulchre caverns of that 
mountain the head of a Guanche which had 80 teeth, 
and that the body was not lefs than 15 feet long. The 
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giant Ferragus, flain by Orlando nephew of Charle- 
magne, was 18 fect high. Rioland, a celebrated ana- 
tomift, who wrote in 1614, fays, that forse years be- 
fore there was torbe feen in the fuburbs of St Germain 
the tomb of the giant Iforet, whowas 20 feet high. 
In Rouen, in 1509; in digging in the: ditches near 
the Dominicans, they found a ftone-tomb containing 
a fkeleton whofe {kull held a buthel of corn, and whofe 
fhin-bone reached up to the. girdle of the talleft man 
there, being about four feet long, and confequently 
the body muft have been 17 or 18 feet high. Upon 
the tomb was a plate of copper, whereon was engra- 
ved, ‘* In this tomb hes the-noble and puiffant lord, 
the chevalier. Ricon de Vallemont, and his bones.?? 
Platerus, a famous phyfician, declares, that he faw at 
Lucerne the true human bones of a fubje&t which 
muft have been at leaft 19 feet high. Valence in Dau- 
phiné boatts of poffeffing the bones of the giant Bu- 
cart, tyrant of the Vivarais, who was flain by an ar- 
row by the cgunt De Cabillon his vaffal: The Domini- 
cans had a part of the fhin-bone, with the articulation 
of the knee, and his figure painted in frefco, with 
an infcription, fhowing that this giant was 22 fect and 
a half high, and that his bones were found in 1705, 
near the banks of the Morderi, a little river at the foot 
of the mountain of Cruffol, upon which (tradition fays) 
the giant dwelt. 

“* January 11. 1613, fome mafons digging near the 
ruins of a caftle in Dauphiné, in a field which (by tra- 
dition) had long been called the giant’s field, at the 
depth of 18 feet difcovered a brick-tomb 30 feet long, 
12 feet wide, and 8 feet high; on which was a grey 
ftone, with the words Theutobochus Rex cut thereon, 
When the tomb was opened, they found a human fke- 
leton entire, 25 feet and a half long, 10 feet wide a- 
crofs the fhoulders, atid five feet deep from the breaft- 
bone to the back. His teeth were about the fize each 
of an ox’s foot, and his fhin-bone meafured four feet. 
—Near Mazarino, in Sicily, in 1516, was found a giant 
30 feet high ; his head was the fize of an hogthead, 
and each of his teeth weighed five ounces. Near Pa- 
lermo, in the valley of Mazara, in Sicily, a flkeleton of 
a giant. 30 feet long was found, in the year 1548; and 
another of 33 feet high, in 1550; and many curious 
perfons have preferved feveral of thefe piyantic bones. 

«The Athenians found near their city two famous 
fkeletons, one of 34 and the’ other of 36 feet high. 

“At Totu, in Bohemia, in 758, was found a fiele- 
ton, the head of which could fcarce be encompafled by 
the arms of two men together, and whofe legs, which: 
they ftill keep in the caftle of that city, were 26 feet 
long. The fkull of the giant found in Macedonia, Sep- 


tember 1691, held 210 pounds of corn. 


‘©The. celebrated Sir Hans Sloane, who: treated’ 
this matter very learnedly, does not doubt thefe facts ;: 
but thinks the bones were thofe of elephants, whales,. 
or other enormous animals. 

‘¢ Elephants bones may be fhown for thofe of giants ;- 
but they can never impofe on connoiffeurs. Whales,. 
which, by their immenfe bulk, are more proper to be 
fubftituted for the largeft giants, have neither arms. 
nor legs; and the head of that animal hath not the Jeaft 
refemblance to that of a man. If it be true, there- 
fore, that a great number of the gigantic hones which: 
we have mentioned have been feen by anatomifts, and 
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by them have been reputed real human bones, the exilt- 
” ence of giants is proved.” : ' 

With regard to the credibility of all or any of 
thefe accounts, it is difficult to determine any thing. 
If, in-any caftle of Bohemia, the bones of a man’s 
leg 26 feet in length are preferved, we have indeed a 
decifive proof of the exiftence of a giant, in comparifon 
of whom moft others would be but pigmies. Nor in- 
deed could thefe bones be fuppofed to belong to an 
elephant ; for an elephant itfelf would be but a dwarf 
in compatifon of fuch an enormous monfter. But if 
thefe bones were really kept in any part of Bohemia, 
it feems ftrange that they have not been frequently 
vifited, and particular defcriptions of them given by 
the learned who have travelled into that country. It 
is certain, however, that there have been nations of 
men confiderably exceeding the common ftature. ‘Thus, 
ail the Roman hiftorians inform us, that the Gauls and 
Germans exceeded the Italians in fize; and it appears 
that the Italians in thofe days were of much the fame 
{tature with the people of the prefent age. Among 
thefe northern nations, it is alfo probable, that there 
would be as great differences in flature as there are 
among the prefent race of men. If that can be: al- 
lowed, we may eafily believe that fome of thefe bar- 
barians might be called giants, without any great im- 
propriety. Of this fuperiority of fize, indeed, the 
hiftorian Florus gives a notable inftance in Teutobo- 
chus, above mentioned, king of the Teutones: who 
being defeated and taken prifoner by Marius, was car- 
ried in triumph before him at. Rome, when his head 
reached above the trophics that were carried in the 
fame proceflion. 

But whether thefe accounte are credited or not, we 
are very certain, that the ftature of the human body 
is by no means abfolutely fixed, Weare ourfelves a 
kind of giants’ in comparifon of the Laplander ; nor 
are thefe the moit diminutive people to be found upon 
the earth. The abbe la Chappe, in his journey into 
Siberia fn order to obferve the laft tranfit of Venus, 
paffed ‘through a village inhabited by people called 
Woiiacks, neither men nor women of whom were above 
four feet high. The accounts of the Patagonians alfo, 
which cannot be entirely diferedited, render it very 
probable, that fomewhere in South America there is 
a race of people very confiderably exceeding the com- 
mon fize of mankind, and eonfequently that we can- 
‘not altogether difcredit the relations of giants handed 
éown to us by ancient: authors; though what degree 
of credit we ought to give them, is not eafy to be 
determined. See Pataconia. 

Rebel Grants, in ancient mythology, were the fons 
of Cceelus and Terra. According to Hefiod, they 
fprang from the blood of the wound which Ceelus re- 
ceived from his fon Saturn, and Hyginus calls them 
forsof Tartarus and Terra. They are reprefented as 
yen of uncommon ftature, with ftrength proportioned 

-to their gigantic fize. Some of them, as Cottus, Bri- 
areus, and Gyges, had each 50 heads and 1co-arms, 
and ferpents inftead of legs. ‘They were of a terrible 
vafpeét, their hair hung loofe about, their fhoulders, and 
their beard was fuffered to grow unmoletted, 
and its neighbourhood was the place of their refidence. 
"The defeat of the Titans, to whom they were nearly 
welated, incenfed them againit Jupiter, and they all 
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confpired to-dethrone him. Accordingly they reared 
Mount Offa wpon Pelion, and Olympus upon Offa ; 
and from thence attacked the gods with huge rocks, 
fome of which feli into the fea. and became iflands, 
and others fell on thé earth and formed mountains. 
Jupiter fummoned a council of the gods; when being 
informed that it was neceffary to obtain the affitance 
of fome mortal, he by the advice of Pallas called up his 
fon Hercules; and with the aid of this hero he ex- 
terminated the giants Enceladus, Polybotes,; Alcyon, 
Porphyrion, the two fons of Alceus, Ephialtus, Othus, 
Eurytus, Clytius, Tythyus, Pallas, Hippolitus, Agrius, 
Vhoon, and T'yphon, the laft of whom it was more 
difficult to vanquifh than all the others. Jupiter ha- 
ving thus gained a complete victory, caft the rebels 
down to Tartarus, where they were to receive the full 
punifhment of their enormous crimes: according to 
the accounts of fome of the poets, he buried them alive 
under Mount Etna and different iflands. : 

Grants-Caufeway, a valt collection of Bafaltic pil- 
lars in the county of Antrim in Ireland. See the ar- 
ticle BASALTES. 

The principal or grand caufeway (for there are 
feveral lefs confiderable and fcattered fragments of fi- 
milar workmanthip), confills of a moft irregular ar- 
rangement of many hundred thoufands of columns of a 
black kind of rock, hard as marble: almolt all of 
them are of a pentagonal figure, but fo clofely and 
compa@ly fituated on their fides, though perfectly 
diftindl from top to bottom, that fcarce any thing can 
be introduced between them. Tbe columns are of an 
unequal height and breadth; fome of the higheft, vi- 
fible above the furface of the ftrand, and at the foot 
of the impending angular precipice, may be about 20 
feet; they do not exceed this height, at leaft none of 
the principal arrangement. How deep they are fixed 
in the ftrand, was never yet difcovered. ‘This grand 
arrangement extends nearly 200 yards, vilible at low 
water; how. far beyond is uncertain: from its decli- 
ning appearance, however, at low water, it is probable 
it does not extend under water toa diftance any thing 
equal to what is feen above. The breadth of the 
principal caufeway, which runs out in one continued 
range of columns, is, in general, from 20 to 30 feet 5 
at one place or two it may be nearly 40 for a few 
yards. In this account are excluded the broken and 
{eattered pieces of the fame kind of confruction, that 
are detached from the fides of the grand caufeway, as 
they do not appear to have ever been contiguous to the 
principal arrangement, though they have frequently 
been taken into the width; which has been the caufe 
of fuch wild and diffimilar reprefentations of this caufe- 
way, which different accounts have exhibited. The 
higheit part of this cavfeway is the narrowelt, at the 
very foot of the impending cliff from whence the 
whole proje&ts, where, for four or five yards, it is not. 
above ten or fifteen feet wide. The columns of this 
narrow part incline from a perpendicular a little to the 
weftward, and form a flope on their tops, by the very 
unequal height of the columns on the two fides, by 
which an afcent is made at the foot of the cliff, from 
the head of one column to the next above, gradaiim, 
to the top of the great caufeway, which, at the di- 
flance of half a dozen yards from the cliff, obtains a 
perpendicular polition, and lowering in its general 
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height, widens to about. 20 or between 20 and 30 feet, 
and for 100, yards nearly is always above water. The 
tops of the columns for this length being nearly of an 
equal height, they form a grand and fingular parade, 
that may be eafily walked on, rather inclining to the 
water’s edge. But from high-water mark, as it is 
perpetually wathed by the beating furges on every 
geturn of the tide, the platform lowers conficerably, 
and becomes nore and more uneven, fo as not to be 
walked on but with the greateft care. At the diftance 
of 450 yards from the cliff, it turns a little to the eaft 
for 20 or 30 yards, and then finks into the fea. ‘The 
figure of thefe columns is almoft unexceptionably pen- 
tagonal, or compofed of five fides; there are but very 
few of any other figure introduced: fome few there 
ate of three, four, and fix fides, but the generality of 
them are five-fided, and the fpetator muft look very 
micely to find any of a different conftruétion: yet 
what is very extraordinary, and particularly curious, 
there are not two columns in ten thoufand to be found, 
that cither have their fides equal among themfelves, 
or whofe figures are alike. Nor is the compofition of 
thefe columns or pillars lefs deferving the attention of 
the curious fpeGtator. They are not of one folid ftone 
in an upright pofition ; but compofed of feveral thort 
lengths, curtoufly joined, not with flat furfaces, but 
articulated into each other like ball and focket, or 
like the joints in the vertebra of fome of the larger 
kind of fith, the one end at the joint having a cavity, 
into which the convex end of the oppofite is exa@tly 
fitted. his is not vifible, but by disjoining the two 
ftones. ‘The depth of the concavity or convexity is 
generally about three or four inches. And what is 
ftill farther remarkable of the joint, the convexity, and 


the correfpondent concavity, is not conformed to the 


external angular figure of the column, but exadly 
round, and as large as the fize or diameter of the co- 
lumn will admit ; and confequently as the angles of 
thefe columns are in general extremely unequal, the 
circular edges of the joint are feldom coincident with 
more than two or.three fides of the pentagonal, and 
from the edge of the circular part of the joint to the 


It is 
fill farther very remarkable, likewife, that the arti- 
‘cnlations of thefe joints are frequently inverted } in 
fome the concavity is upwards, in others the reverfe, 
‘This occafions that varicty and mixture of concavities 
and convexities on the tops of the columns, which is 
obfervable throughout the platform of this caufeway, 
yet without any difcoverable defign or regularity with 
tefpect to the number of either. The length alfo 
wf thefe particular ftones, from joint to joint, is va- 
fious: in general, they are from 18 to 24 inches long; 


and, for the moft part, longer toward the bottom of 


the columns than nearer the top, and the articulation 
ef the joints fomething deeper. The fize or diameter 
dikewife of the columns is as different as their length 
‘and figure; in general, they are from 15 to 20 inches 
‘in diameter. ‘There are really -no traces of uniformity 
wr defign difcovered throughout the whole combina- 
&ion, except in the form of the joint, which is inva- 
@iably by an articulation of the convex into -the con- 
‘eave of the piece next above or below it; nor are there 
apy traces of a finifhing in any part, either in height, 
Tength, or breadth, ‘of this curious caufeway. If there 
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is here and there a fmooth top to any of the columns 


above water, there are others juft by, of equal height, Caut 


that are more or lefs convex or concave, which fhow 
them to have been joined to pieces that have been 
wafhed or by other means taken off. And undoubt- 
edly thofe parts that are always above water have, 
from time to time, been made as even as might be ; 
and the remaining furfaces of the jaints muit naturally 
have been worn {moother by the conftant friction of 
weather and walking, than where the fea,: at every 
tide, is beating upon it and continually removing 
fome of the upper ftones and expofing frefh jomts. 
And farther, as thefe columns preferve their diameters 
from top to bottom, in all the exterior ones, which 
have two or three fides expofed to view, the fame may 
with reafon be inferred of the interior colamns whofe 
tops only are vifible. Yet what is very extraordinary, 
and equally curious, in this phenomenon, is, that not- 
withitanding the univerfal diffimilitude of the columns, 
both as to their figure and diameter, and though per- 
fedtly dilting from top to bottom, yet is the whole 
arrangement fo clofely combined at all points, that 
hardly a knife can be troduced between them either 
on the fides or angles. And it is reaily a moit curious 
piece of entertainment to examine the clofe contexture 
and nice infertion of fuch an infinite variety of angular 
figures as are exhibited on the furface of this grand 
parade. _ From the infinite diffimilarity of the figure 
of thefe columns, this will appear a moft furprifing 
circumttance to the curious fpe&tator ; and would in- 
cline him to believe it a work of human art, were it 
not, on the other hand, inconceivable that the wit 
or invention of man fhould conftru@ and combine fuch 
an infinite number of columns, which fhould have a 
general apparent likenefs, and yet be fo univerfally 
diffimilar in their figure, as that, from the minuteft 
examination, not two in ten or twenty thoufand fhould 
be found, whofe angles and fides are equal among 
themfelves, or of the one column to thofe of the other. 
That it is the work of nature, there can be ‘no doubt 
to an attentive fpeGtator, who carefully furveys the 
general form and fituation, with the intinitely vacious 
figuration of the feveral parts of this caufeway. There 
are no traces of regularity or defign in the outlines of 
this curious phenomenon; which, including the broken 
and detached pieces of the fame kind of workmanthip, 
are extremely fcattered and confufed, and, whatever 
they might originally, do not at prefent appear to 
have any connection with ‘the grand or principal 
caufeway, as to any fuppofable defign or ufe in its 
firft conttru€tion, and as little defign can be inferred 
from the figure or fituation of the feveral conftituent 
parts. Ihe whole exhibition is, indeed, extremely 
confufed, difuniform, and deftitute of every appear- 
ance of ufe or defign in its original conftru&ion. But 
what, beyond difpute, determines its original to have 


been from nature, is, that the very cliffs, at a great 


‘diftance from the caufeway, efpecially in the bay to 
the eaftward, exhibit at many places the fame kind of 
columns, figured and jointed in all refpe@s like thofe. 
of the grand caufeway : fome of them are feen near 
to the top of the cliff, which in general, in thefe bays: 
to the eaft and weit of the caufeway, is near 300 feet 
in height; others again are feen about midway, and 


at different clevations from the ftrand. A very .con- 


faderable. 


- rior line, to the feaward, of this collection. 
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fiderable expofure of them is feen in the very bottom 
of the bay to the eaftward, near a hundred roods from 
the caufeway, where the earth has evidently fallen 
away from them upon the ftrand, and exhibits a moft 
curious arrangement of many of thefe pentagonal co- 
lumns, in a perpendicular pofition, fupporting, in ap- 
pearance, a cliff of different ftrata of earth, clay, rock, 
&c. to the height of 150 feet or more, above. Some 


-ef thefe columns are between 30 and 4o feet high, 
from the top of the floping bank below them ; and, — 


being longeft in the middle of the arrangement, fhort- 


-ening on either hand in view, they have obtained the 
-appellation of organs, from a rude likenefs in this par- 


ticular to the exterior or frontal tubes of that inftru- 
ment ; and as there are few broken pieces on the 
ftrand near it, it is probable that the outfide range of 
columns that now appears is really the original exte- 
But how 
far they extend internally into the bowels of the in- 
cumbent cliff, is unknown. The. very fubitance, in- 
deed, of that part of the cliff which projects to a point, 
between the two bays on the eaft and weft of the 
caufeway, feems compofed of this kind of materials ; 


-for befides the many pieces that are feen on the fides 


of the cliff that circulate to the bottom of the bays, 
particularly the eaftern fide, there is, at the very point 


_of the cliff, and juft above the narrow and highelt part 
-of the canfeway, a long colleétion of them feen, whofe 


heads or tops juft appearing without the floping bank, 
plainly fhow them to be in an oblique potition, and 
about half-way between the perpendicular and hort- 
zontal. The heads of thefe, likewife, are of mixed 


-furfaces, convex and concave, and the columns evident- 


ly appear to have been removed from their original up- 


right, to their prefent inclining or oblique pofition, by 


the finking or falling of the cliff. 

GIBBET, or Gizet, a machine in manner of a gal- 
lows, whereon notorious criminals, after execution, are 
hung in irons or chains, as {peétacles in terrorem. See 
Ga.ttows.—The word in French, gibet, properly de- 
notes what we call gallows: it is fuppofed to come 


originally from the Arabic gidel, “« mount or elevation 


sof ground;” by reafon gibets are ufually placed on hills 
or eminences. 

GIBBOUS, aterm in medicine, denoting any pro- 
tuberance or convexity of the body, as a perfon 
hunched or hump backed. 

Infantsare much more fubje& to gibbofity than adults, 


-and it oftener proceeds from external than internal 


caufes. A fall, blow, or the like, frequently thus di- 
fiorts the tender bones of infants. When it proceeds 
rom an internal caufe, it is generally from a relaxa- 


‘tion of the ligaments that fuftain the fpine, or a caries 


of its vertebre ; thdugh the {pine may be inflected fore- 


-ward, and the vertebra thrown out by a too ftrong 


and repeated aétion of the abdominal mufcles. This, 
if not timely redreffed, grows up and fixes as the bones 
harden, till in adults it is totally irretrievable: but 
when the diforder is recent, and the perfon young, 
there are hopes of acure. The common method is 


by a machine of paiteboard, wood, or fteel, which is 
«made to prefs principally on the gibbous part ; and 


this by long wearing may fet all right. The furgeons, 
however, have a different inftrument, which they call 


.acrofs, much more efficacious, though nat quite fo 
? & q 
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convenient in the wearing. By the ufe of this, the Gibbous 


parts are always prevented from growing any worfe, 
and are often cured. During the application of thefe 
affiftances, the parts fhould be at times rubbed with 
hungary-water, {pirit of lavender, or the like, and de- 
fended with a ftrengthening plafter. 

Giszous, in aftronomy, a term ufed in reference to 
the enlightened parts of the moon, whilft fhe is mo- 
ving from the firft quarter to the full, and from the 
full to the laft quarter: for all that time the dark part 
appears horned or falcated; and the light one hunched 
out, convex, or gibbous. 

GIBEAH, a city in the tribe of Benjamin, lying 
north of Jerufalem about 20 or 30 furlongs, and built 
upon a hill as its name imports.—This city gave birth 
to Saul, the firft king of Ifrael, for which reafon it is 
frequently called Gibeah of Saul, or Gibeah the native 
country of Saul. 

GIBELINS, or Grsevuins, a famous faction in Ita- 
ly, oppofite to another called the GueLPus. 

Thofe two faétions ravaged and laid watte Italy for 
a long feries of years; fo that the hiitory of that coun- 
try, for the fpace of two centuries, 1s no more than 
a detail of their mutual violences and flaughters. The 
Gibelins Stood for the emperor againft the pope: but 


concerning their origin and the reafon of their names,’ 


we have but a very obfcure account. According to. 
the generality of authors, they rofe about the year 
1240, upou the emperor Frederick II.’s being excom- 
municated by the pope Gregory IX. Other writers 
maintain, that the two factions arofe ten years before, 
though ftill under the fame pope and emperor, But 
the molt probable opinion is that of Maimbourg, who 
fays, that the two factions of Guelphs and Gibelins 
arofe from a quarrel between two ancient and illuftri- 
ous houfes on the confines of Germany, that of the 
Henries of Gibeling, and that of the Guelphs of Adorf. 

GIBEON, a city feated on an eminence about 40 
furlongs from Jerufalem northward, and not far from 


the city of Gibeah. See Gesa. 


This was the capital city of the Gibeonites, who 
took the advantage of Jofhua’s oath, and of that which 
the elders of Ifrael likewife fwore to them, upon an 
artificial reprefentation which they made of their bes 
longing to a very remote country, and their degre of 
making an alliance with the Hebrews. Jofhua (ix. 3, 


4, &@ feg.) and the elders inconfiderately entered into, . 


a league with thefe people ; but foon difcovered. their 
miftake. Upon this, fending for the Gibeonites, they 
reproached them with their fraud; and without revo- 
king the promife which they had made to them, of 
giving them their lives, they condemned them to carry 
wood and water to the tabernacle of the Lord, as 
flaves and captives taken in war; in which ftate of 
fervitude they remained till the ruin and entire difper- 
fion of the Jewifh nation. . 

The Gibconites were defcended from the Hivites, 
the old inhabitants of that country ; and poffefled four 
cities, whereof Gibeon was the capital. The cities were 
Cephira, Beeroth, Kirjathjearim, and Gibeon, Jofh. ix. 
17. Thefe cities were atterwards given to the tribe of 
Benjamin, except Kirjathjearim, which fell to the tribe 
of Judah. The Gibeonites continued ever after fubjech 
to thofe burdens which Jofhua had impofed on .them,, 
and were very faithful to the Uraelites. 
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GIBLET'S, the offals or entrails of a goofe; in- 
cluding the heart and liver, with the feet, gizzard, &e. 
The word is fuppofed to be formed of gobiets; from 
the French godeau, ** mouthful.’ —Giblets make a con- 
fiderable article in cookery: they boil giblets, lew 
giblets, make ragous of giblets, giblet-pies, &c. 
GIBRALTAR, a famous promontory, or rather 
‘peninfula, of Spain, lying in N. Lat. 35. 50. W. 
Long. 5. 35. ‘To the ancients it was known by the 


name of Ca/pe, and was alfo called one of the Pillars of 


Hercules ; by the Arabians it is called Gebel Tarek, that 
is, “the mount of Tarek,” from Tareh, the name of the 
Saracen general who conquered Spain in the beginning 
of the eighth centary. The whole is an immenfe rock, 


rifing perpendicularly about 440 yards, meafuring . 


from north to fouth zbout two Englifh miles, but 
not above one int breadth from eaft to weft.—The town 
lies along the bay on the weft fide of the mountain on 
a decline; by which, generally fpeaking, the rains 
pafs through it, and keep it clean. The old town was 
confiderably larger than the new, which at prefent con- 


“filts of between goo and 500 houfes. Many of the ftreets 


are narrow and irregular: the buildings are of differ- 
ent materials ; fome of natural {tone out of the quar- 
ries, fome of a fadtitious or artificial ftone,; and a few 
of brick. The people are fupplied with frefh provi- 
fions chiefly from the coaft of Barbary, with fruit, 
roots, and vegetables of all forts from thence, or from 


‘their own gardens. Befides what is properly called the 


town, there are feveral fpacious and commodious pub- 
lic edifices ere€&ted ; fuch as barracks for the foldiers, 
with apartments for their officers, magazines of dif- 
ferent kinds, ftorehoufes for provifions, &¢. The in- 
habitants, exclufive of the Britifh fubjects dependent 
on the garrifon, or who refide there frem other motives, 
confift of fome Spaniards, a few Portuguefe, a confider- 
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which make the edftern Git raltiat 


fortrefs and town of Ceuta, 
entry of the ftraits. 

This important fortrefs feems to have been firft par- 
tictilarly noticed as a place of confequence in the year 
TES: 


between Mons Calpe and the continent ; and that he 
might fecure an intercourfe with Africa, ordered a 
cattle to be built on the face of that hill. Part of the 
building ftill remains; and, from an infcription dif- 
covered above the principal gate, appears to have beea 
finifhed in 725. It continued in the pofleffion of the 
Saracens till the beginning of the 14th century, when 
it was recovered by Ferdinand king of Cattile. 


of the emperor of Fez, who came to the affiftance of 
the Moorifh king of Granada. An attempt was made 
upon it in 1349 by Alonzo king of Caftile ; but when 
the fortrefs had been reduced to the laft extremity, a 
peftilential fever broke out in the Spanifh camp, which 
carried off the king himfelf, with great part of his 
army ; after which the enterprife was abandoned. © 
The fortrefs continued in the poffeffion of the Sa- 
racen defcendants of the prince of Fez until the year 
1410, when it was taken poffeflion of by Jofeph III. 
king of Granada. A defign of attacking it was form- 
ed by Henry de Gufman in 14353 but the enterprife 
having mifcarried through his imprudence, he was de- 
feated and flain. However, it was at length taken 
after a gallant defence by his fon John de Gufman in 
1462; fince which time it has remained in the hands 
of the Chriftians. In 15.0, it was furprifed and pil- 
laged by Piali Hamet, one of Barbaroffa’s corfairs 3 
but the pirates having fallen in with fome Sicilian gal- 
leys, were by them defeated, and all either killed or 
taken. : 


i a 
Fortrefs 
: ; firft ereche 
At that time the general of the caliph Al Wa- by the Sas 
lid landed with an army of 12,0co men on the ifthmustacens. 7 
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1333, however, it was obliged to furrender to the fon volutionss 


; Cs sn é 3 
In the reign of Charles V. the fortifications of Gib- tts fortifie 
raltar were modernifed, and fauch additions made ag to tions impr 
render them almoft impregnable. It was taken by the Y¢4 204 


able number of Genoefe, and about as many Jews ; 
making in ‘the whole, according to Dr Campbell, be- 
tween ‘two and three thoufand, without reckoning the 


fine ftone quay. 


garrifon; though forhe make them much fewer. The 
town may be faid to have two ports; the firft lying to 
the north, and is proper only for fmall veffels; the o- 
ther is very commodious for large veffels, and has a 
The bay is very beautiful and capa- 
ciows, being in breadth about five miles, and in length 
eight or nine, with feveral {mall rivers running into it. 
It is very advantageous to the place. There is no ground 
to be found in the middle of it at 1co fathoms depth, 


fo that a fquadron may lie there in great fafety; the 


breezes from it are very -refrefhing ; and it contributes 
likewife to the fubfiftence of the inhabitants, by fup- 
plying them with plenty of fifh. 

The ftrait of Gibraltar, through which the ocean 
paffes into the Mediterranean, thereby dividing Europe 
from Africa, runs from weft to eaft about 13 leagues. 
In this ftrait there are three remarkable promontcries 
or capes on the Spanifh fide, and as many oppofite to 
‘them on the Barbary fide. The firft of thefe, on the 
fide of Spain, is cape Trefalear, oppofite to which is 
cape Spartel ; and in the neighbourhood of this ftocd 
the fortrefs of Tangier, once in the poffeffion of the 
Britifh, The next on the Spanihh fide is Tarifa; aud 
over againft it lies Malabata, near the town of Alcaf.- 
far, where the ftraits are about five leagues broad. Laft- 
dy, Gibraltar, facing the mountain of Abyla, near the 


Englifh, however, in the reign of queen Anne, and 
fince that time has remained in their poffeffion ; and 
probably will always do fo, unlefs ceded by treaty, as 
it appears altogether impoflible to reduce it by any 
force of artillery let it be ever fo great. In the year 
1704, in confequence of the refolution adopted by the 


ftrengthen 
ed. 7q 


4 
Taken by) 
ie : Sir Georgé 
court of Britain .to affilt the archduke Charles in his Rooke ia 


pretenfions to the Spanifh crown, Sir George Rooke 1704. 


was fent with a powerful fleet into the Mediterranean. 
His orcers being lunited, nothing of confequence was 
done for fome time, until at lait an attempt on Gibral- 
tar was refolved upon; not fo much on account of the 
importance of the conquelt, as to prevent any reflec: 
tions againft the admiral for inaétivity. On the 21f 
of July that year, 1800 troops were landed upon the 
ifthmus under the command of the prince of Heffe 
Darmftadt ; and on the refufal of the governor to fur- 
render, preparations were made for attacking the place. 
Early in the morning of the 23d, a cannunade was 
begua from the fleet, and kept up fo brifkly, that in 
five or fix hours the Spaniards were driven from many 
of their guns, efpecially. at the new mole-head. - The 
admiral perceiving, that by gaining this part of the 
fortification, the redu€tion’ of the reft would be ‘faci- 
litated, ordered out fome armed boats to take poffef- 
fion of it. On their approach the Spaniards {prung:a 

4 mine; 
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ibralter. mine; which demolifhed part of the works, killed two 

. lieutenants and 40 private foldierr, wounding about 

60 more. Notwithftanding this difafler, the affail- 

ants kept poffeffion of the work, and took a {mall ba- 

flion, now the eight-gun battery, half way between 

the mole and the town, On this the governor thought 

proper to capitulate, and the prince of Heffe took pof- 

{effion of the gates on the 24th. The garrifon, con- 

fifting at mott of T50 men, marched out with the ho- 

nours of war; and the Spaniards who chofe to remain 

were allowed the fame privileges they had enjoyed 

under the reign of Charles II. The works were found 

very ftrong, and the place well pr ovided with ammu- 
nition and military ftores. 

This conqueft was atchieved with the lofs of about 

60 killed and 216 wounded on the part of the Eng- 

lifh. ‘The prince of Hefle remained governor; and 18 

men of war were left at Lifbon under the command 

of Sir John Leake, to fuccour the garrifon if there 

fhould be occafion. The lofs of fuch an important 

fortrefs, however, having alarmed both the courts of 

5 Madrid and Paris, orders were fent to the marquis de 


Ficeed Villadarias, a Spanifh grandee, to lay fiege to it, in 
a oy che Which he was to be affifted by a naval force from Tou- 


farquis delon. The prince immediately applied to Sir John 
iiladarias. Leake for affillance; but before the latter had time 
to comply with his requeft, a French fleet arrived, 

and debarked fix battalions to the afliftance of the 
Spaniards; after which they proceeded to the wett- 

| ward, leaving only fix frigates in the bay. The 
| trenches were opened on the 11th of OGtober, about 
which time Sir John arrived with 20 fail of Englith 
and Dutch fhips; but hearing that the French were 
about to attack him with a fuperior force, he judged 
it proper to return and refit. Having very prudently 
left orders at Lifbon to make preparations for this 
purpofe in his abfence, he was enabled to accomplith 
the work with fuch expedition, that on the 29th cf 
the fame month, he returned, and furprifed in the bay. 
| three frigates, a fire-fhip, two Englifh prizes, a tar- 
he garri- tan, and a ftore-fhip. 
fup-  fome reinforcements, fupplied the garrifon. with fix 
ied with months provifion and ammunition; at the fame time 
inforce- detaching on fhore a body of 500 failors to affift in 


ts and ie j : 
Dace repairing the breaches which had been made by the 


Sir John enemy’s fire. 
cake. Thus the Spaniards were difappointed in their hopes 
of fuccefs from an attack which had been projected 


that very night, and for which purpofe 200. boats had 
| 
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been colleGted. . Still, however, they did not defpair ; 
and fuppofing that the garrifon would be _off their 
guard and fecure on account of the vicinity of their 
fleet, they formed the rafh defign of attempting to 
furprife the place though the Britifh admiral was {till 
before it. In this mad attempt 500 volunteers affo- 
ciated, taking the facrament never to return unlefs 
they accomplifhed their purpofe. They were conduc- 
ted by a goat-herd to the fouth fide of the rock near 
the cave-guard, at that time called the pa/s of locuft- 
trees. This they mounted, and lodged themfelves the 
firt night in the Cave of St Michacl: the next they. 
{caled Charles V.’s Wall; furprifed and maflacred the 
guard at Middle-hill ; where afterwards, by ropes and 
ladders, feveral hundreds of the party defigned to fup- 
port them were hauled up; but being difcovercd, they 
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After this exploit he landed. 


a 


were attacked by a flrong party of grenadiers, and all Gibreltar: 
of them at laft either killed or taken. ‘Thefe brave —~——~ 
adventurers were to have been fupported by a body of. 8 
French troops, and fome feints wer »pofed to d eh iia 
PS» B Were PEORY © Craw all killed or 

off the attention of the garrifon; but, through the taken, 
difagreement of the commanding officers, thefe pro- 
pofals were not put in execution, and thus the volun- 
teers were left to their fate. P 

Notwithftanding thefe misfortunes the Spaniards ftill The fiege 
continued the fiege, and fitted out a ftrong fquadron till conti- 
from Cadiz, with a defign to intercept the convoys of "¥°" 
provifions which might be fent to the garrifon ; flat- 
tering themfelves at the fame time, that, on the ar- 
rival of their fleet, Sir John would be obliged to re- 
tire, and the garrifon of confequence to furrender to 
their united attacks. ‘Chey continued their fire there- 
fore with additional fury, difmounted many of the can- 
non, and did effential injury to the works in feveral 
different places. ‘The prince of Heffe, however, was 
by no means deficient in his endeavours to difappoint 
their expeGtations. As it was probable that an at- 
tempt might be made to ftorm the curtain, a cuvette 
was dug in the ditch, which was filled-by the tide, and 
a double row of palifades placed parallel to the works. 
The chambers of the mine under the glacis were load-- 
ed, and all means taken to defeat fuch an attempt; but 
on a fudden the Spaniards feemed to have altered 
their defign, and threatened an attack on the lines 
which the garrifon had on the declivity of the 
hill to flank the glacis, and overlook their advan- 
ced works. While affairs remained in this fituation,., ag 
part of the fuccours they had long expected arrived in Sek Se 
the bay, December 7. 1704, and in two days after, forced. 
the remainder came in with near 2000 men, along 
with a proportionable quantity. of ammunition and 
provifions. Thefe had failed from Cape Spartel un- 
der convoy of four frigates ;. but were in imminent 
danger of falling into the hands of the enemy, whofe 
fleet they miftook for their own; however they efca- 
ped by the fortunate circumftance of being becalmed, 
fo that they could not get up to them. 

Sir John Leake having thus powerfully reinforced: 
the garrifon, thought his prefence in the bay no longer 
neg flary, and therefore fet fail for Lifbon, where he 
arrived about the end of the year. In the beginning of 
January 1705 the Spaniards were reinforced by a con- 
fiderable body of infantry, and on the 11th of the 
month made an attack on the extremity of the King’s. 
Lines, but were repulfed.. The attack was. renewed ict 
next day with 600 grenadiers, French and Walloons, attack byy 
fupported by 1000 Spaniards under lieutenant-general the Spa: 
Fuy. They difpofed themfelves in fuch a manner “— 
fhowed an intention to ftorm a: breach which had been 
made in the Round Tower. at. the extremity of the 
King’s Lines, and another in the entrenchment on the. 
hill. he -retrenchment which covered the latter: 
breach, with part of the entrenchment joining the pre- 
cipice of the rock, was defended at night by a cap- 
tain, three fubalterns, and go men; but it was cufto- 
mary for the captain to withdraw, with two fubalterns 
and 60 men, at day-break. The Round Tower was 
defended by 180 men, commanded by a lieute- 
nant colonel. The marquis, by deferters from the 
garrifon, had obtained intelligence of the frength of 
thefe pofts, and planned his attack accordingly. The: 
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detachment for the upper breach mounted the rock at 
midnight, and concealed themfelves in the clifts until 
the captain had withdrawn; after which, advancing 


‘to the point of the entrenchment, they threw grenades 


I2 
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on the fubaltern and his party, fo that they were obli- 
ged to leave the place. At the fame time 300: men 
ftormed the Round ,Tower, where lieutenant-colonel 
Bar made a vigorous defence, though the enemy, ha- 
ving pafled the breach above, annoyed them on the 
flanks with great ftones and grenades. Obferving, 
however, the Spaniards marching down to cut off his 
retreat from the town, he retired; and, by getting 
over the parapet of the King’s Lines, defcended into the 
covered way, where the Englifh guards were polted. 
Thus the garrifon were alarmed; all the regiments were 
affembled at their proper pofts; and‘captain Fifher en- 
deavoured to ftop the progrefs of the enemy with 17 
men, but they were repulfed, and himfelf taken _pri- 
foner. At laft, however, the Tower was retaken by 
lieutenant-colonel Moncal at the head of 400 or 500 
men, after it had been in the poffeffion of the enemy up- 
wards of an hour. 

The garrifon were now farther reinforced by fix com- 


panies of Dutch troops and 200 Englifh foldiers, toge- 


ther with fome proviftons and ftores. The affailants, 
however, were ftill determined to goon. The mar- 
quis de Villadarias was fuperfeded by the Marifchal Teffe 
a Frenchman, with whom Admiral Pointis was defired 
to co-operate in blocking up the place. The Marifchal 
therefore joined the army with four freth battalions, be- 
fides eight companies which had been fent before; the 
ordnance, which had been greatly injured by conftant 
ufe, was exchanged for others, and the works, as they 
then ftood, put into the beft repair. On the part of 
the Englifh a reinforcement was ordered under the 
command of Sir Thomas Dilkes and Sir John Hardy, 
to join Admiral Leake at Lifbon ; which jun@tion be- 
ing effeéted, the whole fleet, confifting of 28 Englith, 
4 Dutch, and 8 Portuguefe men of war, having 
on board two battalions of land forces, fet fail from 
Lifbon. Happily for the befieged, however, the in- 
ceffant rains and ftorms about this time had retarded 
the operations of the land-forces, and greatly diftreffed 
the fleet of the enemy. Light fhips of the latter were 
forced from their anchors by the ftrong welterly wind, 
and obliged to drive aloft. At this critical period Sir 
John Leake, with the allied fleet, entered the ftraits. 
On his approach the few remaining French fhips put 
out to fea; and the Britifh admiral difcovering five 
fail making out of the bay, and a gun fired at them 
from the garrifon, immediately gave chace. ‘Three 
French men of war were taken, and the admiral’s fhip 
and another driven on fhore, where they were burnt. 
‘The reft, on hearing the report of the guns, had made 
the beft of their way to Toulon. 

The garrifon was now fo well fupplied, that Mar- 
thal Teffe withdrew his troops from the trenches, and 
formed a blockade, drawing an intrenchment acrofs the 
ifthmus to prevent the garrifon from ravaging the 
country. The prince of Heffe remained for fome time 
in the place, where he repaired the batteries, and made 
fome additions to the fortifications; after which he 
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joined the arch-duke Charles at Lifbon. As the latter, Gibratta 
however, was refolved to try his fortune with the Earl ' 
of Peterborough in Valencia and Catalonia, the prince 
was fent back to Gibraltar to prepare part of the gar- 
rifon for embarkation, and foon after was followed by 
the whole fleet. Major General Ramos was now ap- 
pointed governor of Gibraltar, in which only two new 
battalions were left; as nothing was to be feared from 
the enemy. The new governor, however, brought with 
him 400 men for the greater fecurity of the place ; but 
foon refigned his government to Colonel Roger Elliot, 
during whofe time Gibraltar was made a free port by a 
fpecial order from the queen. 

Colonel Elliot was fucceeded by colonel Congreve 
before the year 1714, and he by Colonel Cotton a “w 
fhort time after. In 1720 the Spaniards feem to have q new at 
threatened another attack. Ceuta, a Spanith fortrefgtack threal 
in Barbary, had been for many years befieged by theened by th 
Moors; and a powerful armament, commanded by thes? poe 
marquis de Lada, ‘was now aflembled in Gibraltar-bay, : 
under pretence of relieving the African fortrefs, but 
with a fecret defign of firft furprifing Gibraltar ; for 
which purpofe they had provided fealing ladders, &c. 
The armament, however, had not been fitted out with 
fuch fecrecy, but that the Britith miniftry had intelli- 
gence of it. On this they fent orders to colonel Kane, 
governor of Minorca, to embark with part of his gare 
rifon for Gibraltar under convoy of the fleet in the Me« 
diterranean. On his arrival he found the place in a 
critical fituation. The garrifon confitted only of three 
weak battalions under major Hetherington, befides 
whom ‘there was only one other field-officer, major 
Batteroux, in the place, and no more than 14 days 
provifions remaining. The pofture of affairs, however, 
was altered by the arrival of colonel Kane with 500 
men with provifions and ammunition; which reinforce 
ment, together with the fpirited behaviour of the Bri- 
tith commodore, induced the Spanifh commander to a- 
bandon his defign, though he remained of opinion that 
the fortrefs might then have been carried by a general 
affault. 

Notwithfanding this difappointment, the Spaniards & - J 
continued to keep a watchful eye over Gibraltar ; and, ay ra q 
in the latter end of the year 1726, aflembledan army in 1726, | 
the neighbourhood of Algefiras, encamping, on the 
zoth of January following, on the plain below St 
Roch, and ere¢ting a battery on the beach to protect 
their camp. Though admiral Hopfon was then at an- 
chor in the bay of Gibraltar, yet, as he had received 
no intelligence of the a€tual commencement of hottili- 
ties between Britain and Spain, he was obliged to al- 
low the boats of the latter to pafs with provifions, arms, 
and ammunition, between Algefiras and the camp, at 
the fame time that colonel now brigadier Kane, who 
had been a fecond time fent from Minorca, lay under 
fimilar embarraflments. ‘The ‘operations of the Spa- 
niards, however, feemed fo evidently to tend towards 
an attack, that the governor thought proper to or- 
der fuch of that nation as were in the town to leave 
it, and to forbid their galleys to anchor under his 
guns (4). . 

The count de Las Torres commanded the Spani 

forces 
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(4) At this time the fortifications of Gibraltar were confiderably different from what they had been in 1705. 
| Several 
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aliar. forces, amounting to near 20,000 men; and foon af- 


a en 


ter forming his camp, he advanced within reach of the 
garrifon. The brigadier then defired him to keep out 
of his reach, otherwife he fhould do his utmoft to force 
him; but to this the Spanifh commander replied, that, 
as the garrifon could command no more than they had 
power to maintain, he fhould obey his Catholic maje- 
fty’s orders, and incroach as far as polfible. Hoflilt- 
ties, however, were not commenced until the 1 oth of Fe- 
bruary 1727, when the Spaniards, having brought ma- 
terials for batteries to the old wind-mill on the neutral 
ground, it was determined in a ceuncil of war, that the 
Spanifh general had commenced hoftilities by incroach- 
ing fo far on the liberties of the garrifon. Still, how- 
ever, the governor fent to the count to know the rea- 
fon of breaking ground before the garrifon ; but recei- 
ved for anfwer, that “¢ he was in his mafter’s territories, 
and was not anfwerable to any other perfon for his con- 
du&.”? On this the governor opened the batteries of 
the Old Mole and thofe of Willis upon the Spanith 


workmen ; however, they perlifted in carrying on their 


operations, and at night marched a party down to the . 


Devil’s' Tower, where they immediately broke ground, 
and began a conimunication with their other works. 
The governor was now informed by fome deferters, that 
the enemy were forming a mine in a cave under Willis’s 
Battery, with a defign to blow it up: but the plot be- 
ing thus happily difcovered, a party was immediately 
tationed to cut off the communication. On the 22d 
of February the Spaniards opened on the garrifon with 
17 pieces of cannon befides mortars; and the day fol- 
lowing brigadier Kane left Gibraltar to fend a rein- 
forcement from Minorca. On the 3d of March the 
enemy opened a new battery of 22 guns on the Old 
Mole, and on the 8th another of 15 guns, bearing al- 
fo upon the fame Mole, the guns of which had annoyed 
the weftern flank of their approaches. 

All this time the garrifon had kept up a conftant 
and well dire@ted fire from the batteries which bore up- 
on the works of the enemy; but the ordnance in ge- 
neral being old, were frequently burfting; by which 
they fuffered more than from the fire of the befiegers. 
The latter were alfo greatly dilftrefled by the fleet un- 
der admiral Hopfon and Sir Charles Wager, who, fince 
the beginning of the fiege, had intercepted their home- 
bound hips, and at the fame time greatly benefited the 
garrifon by bringing the prizes into the bay. Finding 


the Spaniards, however, obftinately bent on their en- 


terprife, they formed a defign, on the fecond of April, 
to bombard Algefiras, from whence the befieged were 
fupplied with various articles of ammunition ; but the 
fleet happening to be becalmed, .the detign was after- 
wards unaccountably abandoned; and on the arrival of 
a reinforcement from Minorca, they failed to the weft- 
ward, leaving the garrifon to defend themfelves the bett 
way they could. 

The enemy continued to augment their batteries, 
and ere&t new ones, until they amounted at laft to 60 
cannon befides mortars ; and, on the 3d of May, the 
governor received intelligence that a general affault was 
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intended ; to repel which he took every proper precau- G.braltar. 
tion. The enemy, -however, ftill added to their ap- pi or | 
proaches, and confiderable reinforcements were received _, 

by both parties. Hodlilities, however, ceafed on the Ceffation 
12th, when news arrived that the preliminaries of a ge- of holtili- 
neral peace were figned ; fince which time to the year MES. 

1779 no farther attempts were made on Gibral- 20 
tar. In the courfe of thefe two fieges the lofs of the Great lofs 
Spaniards was very confiderable; that of 1705 cofting as ed 
them not lefs than 10,000 men, including thofe who iMedidng 
died of ficknefs; and in that of 1727 their lofs wastempts. 
computed at near 3000, befides cafualties, which could 

not be afcertained. That of the garrifon amounted in 

1705 to 400; and in 1727 to 300; a very fmall num- 

ber, confidering that during the fiege 70 cannon and 

30 mortars burft on st batteries. 

The -hoftile manifelto prefented by the Spanifh am- ies 
baffador to the court of London at the commencement blocked up 
of the late war, was foon followed by an interruption of #9 1779- 
communication betwixt Spain and the fortrefs of Gibral- 
tar. Nodiretintention of attacking or diltreffing it, how- 
ever, was manifefled till the 16th of July, when the port 
was completely blocked up by a fquadron of two74 eun 
fhips, feveral frigates, galleys, &c. Ten days after they 
began to forma camp onthe plain below St Roch, three 
miles from the fortrefs. The garrifon at this time con- 
fifted of 5382 men, including officers, with a company 
of engineers and artificers; but the greateft expecta- 
tions were formed from the abilities and valour of gene- 
ral Elliot the governor. As foon as the breaking off 
the communication with Spain indicated approaching 
hoftilities, the governor took every precaution that 
could be fuggefted by military wifdom; but though 
informed of the rupture betwixt the two courts ha- 
ving aCtually taken place, and though he beheld the ~ 24 
hoftile operations of the enemy, no means,were ufed to Hottilities 
interrupt them till the 12th of September, when the commenced 
batteries of Green’s Lodge, Willis, and Queen Char- by the gate 
Jotte, were opened for a few hours, with a view to di- ie 
fturb the workmen. 

From this time to the beginning of the year 1780 
the enemy continued the blockade both by fea and 
land, but without doing any damage to the works or - 
garrifon ; and it was not until the 12th of January pe 
that a fingle perfon was wounded. This happened to A ads 
be a woman, who, pafling near one of the houfes, was fitft wound- 
In the mean &! i the 
time, however, the ufual fupplies of provifions being pre scl 
cut off, the garrifon began to feel all the horrors of ‘ 
famine. All the neceffaries of life were very fcarce, and Excellive 
to be procured only at exorbitant prices. Veal, mut- dearnefs of 
ton, and beef, fold from half a crown to four thillings provilions. 
per pound ; frefh pork from two to three fhillings ; 
falted beef and pork fifteen pence ; fowls eighteen hil. 
lings per couple ; ducks a guinea; fire-wood, five {hil- 
lings per hundred weight ; a pint of milk and water 
fifteen pence ; a {mall cabbage coft five fhillings, and a 
{mall bunch of outer leaves five pence; Irith butter 
half a crown per pound; candles as much; and eggs 
fixpence each. As the rock, however, is almoft fur- 
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Several works were erected on the heights above the lines called Willis’s Batteries ; the Prince’s Lines were ex- 
tended to the extremity of the rock, and an inundation was formed.out of the merafs in front. of the grand 
battery. 
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rounded by the fea, it was natural to fuppofe, that in 
fuch a fcarcity of other provifions great benefit would 
have been derived from the ocean; but the fifhermen, 
being all foreigners, and under no regulation, took ad- 
vantage of the prefent fcarcity of provifions inthe gar- 
rifon to exact a moft exorbitant price for the fifh they 
fupplied. 

~Had matters remained long in this ftate, it is plain 
that the fortrefs, however ftrong, mutt have fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. They were, however, effec- 
tually relieved in confequence of the victory gained by 
admiral Rodney over the Spanifh fleet commanded by 
Don Juan de Langara. The former had been furnifhed 
with a ftrong fquadron, in order to relieve this import- 
ant fortrefs; with which having fet fail, he in a few 
days fell in with a Spanith fleet of 16 ifauiiorta bound 
from Bilboa to Cadiz, and laden with provifions and 


' naval ftores, conveyed by a man of war of 64 guns, 
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four frigates, and two armed veflels.. Of thefe only a 
fingle tranfport efcaped, the reft being all captured on 
the 8th of January 1780; and the lofs of them, at the 
fame time that it promifed to be very ferviceable to the 
garrifon, was equally detrimental to the enemy, who 
were now in great want both of provifions and mate- 
rials for their fhipping. 

This advantage was foon after followed by a much 
greater. On the 16th of the fame month a Spanifh 
{quadron of 11 fail of the line was difcovered off Cape 
St Vincent ; and the Britifh admiral having taken the 
proper methods to come up with them as quickly as 
poffible, an engagement took place about four in the 
afternoon. At this time the headmoft fhips of the 


Britifh line clofed-in with the neareft of the enemy, 
and in half an hour one of the Spaniards, mounting 70 
guns, and having on board 600 men, blew up, and all 


on board perifhed. In two hours more another Spa- 
nifh fhip of the line was taken ; notwithitanding which 
the fight continued with great vigour till two in the 
morning, when the headmoft fhip of the enemy ftruck 
to the Sandwich ; after which the firing ceafed. The 
weather throughout the night was fo tempeftuous that 
it was with the utmoft difficulty the Britifh could take 
poffeffion of thofe fhips which furrendered. Thefe 
were fix in number, but two of them drove afhore and 
were loft, only four being brought fafe into Gibraltar. 
Thefe were the admiral’s fhip of 80 guns and 700 men, 
with three others of 70 guns and 600 men. ‘The en- 
gagement, however, happened fo near the fhore, and 
the Britifh were fo eager in fecuring the lee-gage to 
prevent the enemy’s efcape, that Admiral Rodney’s 
thip, together with fome of the largeft in the fleet, were 
in great danger of running on the fhoals of St Lucar; 
nor could they be got into deep water again without 
much labour and the exertion of great naval fkill. It 
was the Lc eame of all who were prefent in the a¢tion, 
that had this engagement happened in the day-time, 
or had the weather been lefs boifterous, not one of the 
Spanith fhips could have efcaped ; and even as it was, 
thofe which got off were fo effentially damaged.as to 
be untit for fer ce. 


The news of this important victory arrived at Gib- 


fon relieved raltar on the evening of the day after it was fought ; 


and re:n- 
terced, 


and in two days more the garrifon was completely re- 
heved by the arrival of the fleet and convoy, at the fame 


time that they were farther reinforced by a regiment’ 
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of Highlanders, confifting of tosi men, officers in- 
cluded. An opportunity was alfo taken of fending 
away with the fleet all the invalids and women in the 
garrifon ; with whom they fet fail on the roth of Fe- 
bruary, leaving in the bay only the Edgar and Panther 
fhips of the line, with two frigates. 

On the departure of the Britifh fleet the blockade 
was immediately refumed ; and notwithftanding the 
ample fupplies lately received, the garrifon foon began 
again to experience the inconveniency of wanting frefh 
provilions. It had hitherto received thefe in abun- 
dance from the coait of Barbary ; but an unaccount- 
able alteration had now taken place, fo that the friend- 
fhip of the emperor of Morocco was transferred from 
Great Britain to Spain in a manner totally unprece- 
dented. His partiality towards the latter was the 
more furprifing, as Britain had given no provocation, 
and the enmity between Spain and Morocco feemed to 
be in a manner conftitutional, and founded upon fuch 
caufes as could never ceafe to operate. Thus, how- 
ever, the garrifon became daily more and more dif- 
trefled, from being obliged to make conitant ufe of' 
their falt provifions, and even this with the ftrifteft 
economy. ‘The induftry and refolution of the Britith 
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feamen and officers, indeed, fometimes overcame all 


obftacles, fo that they found means to procure the ne- 
ceflary refrefhments; though in fo doing they were 
certainly expofed to the utmoft danger from the enemy. 
At the fame time the defence of the garrifon was fo 
vigorous, that while it continued to be fupplied even 
in this fcanty manner, the Spaniards began to lofe all 
hope of reducing it ; for which reafon they formed a 
project of burning all the Britifh fhipping in the bay. 
The night appointed for putting this fcheme in exe- 
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cution was the 6th of June 1780, when ten fire: fhips, fut ate 
favoured by an uncommon daiknefs, ftood over from to bur 


the Spanifh to the Britifh fide of the bay. 


Their de- Bricifil 


fign was to fet fire to the ftorchoufes neareft to the ping. 


water fide, as well as to the fhipping there; but ha- 
ving been too precipitate in firing their fhips, and 
being received alfo by a very heavy cannonade, the at- 
tempt was fruftrated. On this occafion the fkill and 
intrepidity of the Britifh feamen was eminently dif- 
played. Having manned their boats, they grappled 
the firefhips already in flames; and, notwithitanding 
their dreadful appearance and the danger of their ex- 
ploding, towed them clear of the welts under the 
walls, and extinguifhed them. 

The failure of this projeét was a grievous difap- 
pointment to Don Barcelo the Spanifh admiral, who 
lay ready with his fquadron to intercept the Britifh 
veflels that might attempt to efcape; at the fame time 
that the batteries on their lines were in readinefs to 
bombard the town, if the fire-fhips had fucceeded in 
caufing any conflagration on fhore. The failure of the 
prefent attempt, however, was foon followed by other 
difafters. As foon as they had, with great labour, . 


~~ 
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pufhed forward their new Coble and confiruCted new works 
batteries, they were certainly deitroyed by the be- froy@ 


fieged ; and their mortification on thefe occalions was 
the greater, as it was ufual for the governor to. allow 
them to complete their works before he commenced 
his deftructive operations, ‘Thus the labour of many 
days was often loft in a few hours, and afterwards was 
to be refumed. with as little profpect of faccels as be- 
I fore. 
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altar. fore. The garrifon were now confiderably annoyed by 
the Spanifh gun-boats, to which indeed the fhipping 
; were equally expofed with themfelves. Thefe were veflels 
from 30 to 40 tons burden, conftructed fo that they lay 
the low in the water, which rendered them difficult to be 
| aimed at. They had 15 oars on a fide, carried 40 or 
oats. eo men, with a 26 pounder on the prow; and, from 
the facility of managing them, two were deemed, in 

calm weather, to-be a match for a frigate of moderate 

fize. All their efforts, however, could ftill do no 
more than to reduce the garrifon to great ftraits for 
want of provifions; and tothis dreadful inconvenience 

the Britith fubmitted .with the greateft cheerfulnefs. 
From the time of Admiral Rodney’s departure in the 
month of February 1780 to the month of Oétober, 
almoft the only provifions in the garrifon were fuch as 

. tended to produce the feurvy; which accordingly 
fcurvy raged in fuch a manner as to threaten the mott fatal 
jin the confequences. An antidote, however, was happily 
fone procured by the capture of a Danifh dogger from 
: Malaga laden with lemons and oranges, which the go- 
vernor immediately purchafed for the ufe of the gar- 
rifon, and diftributed among them. ‘“ At this time 

(fays Captain Drinkwater) the fcurvy had made dread- 

ful ravages in our hofpitals, and more were daily 
confined ; many, however, unwilling to yield to its 

firft attacks, perfevered in their duty to the more ad- 
vanced ftages. It was therefore not uncommon, at 

this period, to fee men, who, fome months before, 

were hale, and capable of enduring any fatigue, fup- 
porting themfelves to their pofts upon crutches, and 

even with that affiftance fcarcely able to move along. 

| The moft fatal confequences in {hort were to be appre- 
hended to the garrifon from this terrible diforder, 
| when this Dane was happily direéted to our relief.’ 
% According to Mr Cairncrofs, an eminent furgeon, 
crofs’s who was prefent during this fiege, ‘‘ the feurvy, which 
ne OF hem raged in Gibraltar, differed in no refpe& from 
that difeafe ufually contraéted by failors ‘in long fea- 
voyages; and of which the immediate caufe feemed to 

| be the fubfifting for alength of time upon falted pro- 
| vifions only, without a fufficient quantity of vegetables 
or other acefcent foods. The circumftances related in 
the voyage of that celebrated circumnavigator Lord 
Anfon, of confolidated fraétures difuniting, and the 
callofity of the bone being perfeétly diffolved, occur- 
red frequently in our hofpitals, and old fores and 
| wounds opened anew from the nature of the diforder. 
| Various antifcorbutics were ufed without fuccefs, fuch 
as acid of vitriol, four crout, extract of malt, effence of 
fpruce, &c.; but the only fpecifics were frefh lemons 

and oranges given liberally ; or, when they could not 

be procured, the preferved juice in “iuch quantities, 

fiom one to four ounces per day, as the patient could 

bear. Whilt the lemons were found, from one to 
three were adminiftred each day as circumftances di- 
rected. The juice given to thofe in the moft malig- 

nant ftate was fometimes diluted with fugar, wine, or 
{pirits; but the convalefcents took it without dilu- 

tion. Women and children were equally affected, nor 

were the officers exempted from this dreadful diforder. 

33 It became almoft general at the commencement of the 
winter feafon, owing to the cold and moifture ; and in 
the beginning of {pring when vegetables were fcarce. 


The juice was preferved by adding to 60 gallons of 
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exprefied liquor about five or ten gallons of brandy, 
which kept it in fo wholefome a ftate, that feveral 
cafks were opened in good condition.at the clofe of 
the fiege. The old juice, however, was not fo {peedi- 
ly efficacious as the fruit, though by perfevering longer 
in its ufe it feldom failed.’’ 

Till this month the allowance of falt provifions had 
continued undiminifhed ; but now it was judged necef- 
fary to reduce the allowance of bread and meat, and 
to make fome other regulations in order to enforce the 
ftriGeft economy with regard to food. Every thing 
of this kind that could be praGtifed, however, feemed 
infufficient to preferve the garrifon from abfolute 
want. Inthe beginning of the year 1781 provifions 
became exceedingly f{carce, by reafon of the almoft to- 
tal expenditure of what was contained in the public 
ftores, and the vigilance of the enemy’s cruizers.. A- 
bout the middle of February the town bakers left off 
work for want of flour; and many of the poorer fort 
wanted bread. The price of frefh provifions again 
rofe to a moft enormous height. Small pigs fold at 
two guineas; turkeys at three; geefe at 30 fhillings ; 
fowls and ducks at ro fhillings; damaged bifcuit a 
fhilling the pound; peafe 18d. ; and -all other necefla- 
ries in proportion ; at the fame time the fcarcity of 
fuel was fuch, that it was fometimes fcarcely procu- 
rable in quantity fufficient to drefs the victuals. 

The garrifon had hitherto derived affiftance occa- 
fionally from the gardens on the néutral ground, tho’ 
vaft quantities of vegetables had been removed thence 
by the enemyt ‘Towards the end of the month. of 
Otober 1780, however, the Spaniards determined to 
expel the Britifh from the gardens entirely ; and this 
they accomplifhed in fpite of all that could be done to 
prevent them. From this time the refources with re- 
gard to vegetables depended entirely upon the atten- 
tion paid to cultivation; which, happily for the garri- 
fon, Was attended with fuch fuccefs, efpecially during 
the winter months, that the produce came at laft to be 
nearly equal to the demands. At laft, on the 12th of 
April 1781, fupplies were brought by the Britifh fleet 
under admirals Darby, Digby, and Rofs, though they 
could not be got in without great difficulty. The 
gun-boats already mentioned were now much increafed 
in number and ftrength of conftruction; infefting the 
bay in fuch a manner as greatly to interrupt the de- 
barkation of the ftores. As no veflels of the fame 
kind had been prepared to oppofe them, they could 
fcarce be prevented from effecting their purpofe of burn- 
ing the ftore-fhips. With this view they had approach- 
ed them every morning in hazy weather to the num- 
ber of between 20 and 30, feveral of them carrying 
mortar-pieces ; and as they ufed both fails and oars, 
they eluded all purfuit, by withdrawing on the rife of 
any breeze. T’o keep off thefe troublefome guefts fe- 
veral ftout frigates were obliged to itation themfelves 
along the bay for the proteétion of the fhipping ; but 
even this did not prevent them from continuing their 
moleflation; and notwithftanding the vigilance and 
activity of the Britifh failors, it was feldom that they 
could come near enough to do them any damage. In 
{pite of all their endeavours, however, the garrifon was 
effeCiually relieved; an exploit which fo exceedingly 
irritated the court of Spain, that they determined to 
exert the utmoit force of the kingdom rather than fail 
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Gibraltars in the execution of their favourite proje&. The works as were obliged to flay; allowing them a free paffage Gibraharal 
“—\-—— before the town were therefore carried on with more to England, and fupplying them with provifions for 
vigour tham ever, and the moft tremendous prepara- the voyage. 
tions made to caufe the obttinate garrifon feel the re- During this bombardment, not only the greateft 
fentment of an exafperated enemy. Their batteries part of the effets belonging to the inhabitants were 
were now mounted with guns of the heavieft metal, deltroyed, but the fortifications were in many places E 
and with mortar-pieces of the largeft fize ; the number greatly injured; and the worft was, that the remainder Difercterly| 
of the former augmented to near 200, and of the latter were deftroyed by the foldiers, who had arrived at fuch behaviour | 
to upwards of 80. For three weeks this prodigious a pitch of licentioufnefs, that they neither regarded © the fol- 
artillery continued to pour forth an almoft inceffant nor would obey their officers. They were incited to 
fhower of fhot and fhells, infomuch that, in the time this deftru¢tive fcheme by the avarice of fome of the 
juft mentioned, they had confumed 100,600 lb. of inhabitants who had hoarded up and concealed a quan- 
gunpowder, and thrown into the town four or five tity of neceflary articles, in order to procure en advan- 
38  thoufand fhot or fhells every 24 hours. ced price. They now, therefore, kept no bounds in 
Thetown By fuch an immenfe bombardment the town was al-  diflipation, wafte, and extravagance ; a remarkable in- 
entirely de- moft totally laid in ruins, The/inhabitants, computed ftance of which is given by Captain Drinkwater, in 
firoyed. at more than 3000 in number, experienced every dif- their roafling a pig by a fire made of cinnamon. To 
culty that could arife from the deftruction of their ha- put a flop to thete atrocious proceedings, rigorous mea- 
bitations : feveral of them were killed, and all forced {ures were of neceflity adopted ; and it was intimated, 
to leave the town, and take fhelter under tents with that any foldier convicted of being drunk or afleep upon 
what accommodation could be provided for them in his poft, or found marauding, fhould be immediately 
- fuch fcenes of horror and confufion. Numbers took executed. The-lofs of human.lives during this dread- 
the opportunity of retiring with the fleet ; while many ful bombardment was lefs than could have been expec- 
that remained wete now reduced from a ftate of opu- ted; but many remarkable circumitances are taken 
lence to the greateft diftrefs. The conduct of Gover- notice of by Captain Drinkwater, fome of which are 
nor Elliot was very humane and compaffionate to fuch related in the note (4). 
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(2) Two boys belonging to the artificer company were endowed with fuch wonderful ftrength of vifion, that 
they could fee the fhot of the enemy‘in the air almoft as foon as it came from the mouth of the gun; and 
were therefore conftantly placed upon fome part of the works to give notice to the foldiers of the approaching: 
danger. During the time of the hotteft fire, however, the men were fo habituated to the fall of thells and 
fhot around them, that they contraéted an infenfibility of danger, and almoft required to be cautioned by their: 
officers to avoid the explofion of a fhell when lying with the fufee burning at their feet. In confequence of 
this inattention, they frequently negleGted the advice of the boys above mentioned, and their negle& could not 
but be productive of fatal effects. An inftance of this happened on the Princefs Amelia’s battery, where a 
fhot thus difregarded came through one of the capped embrafures, carried’ off one of the legs from three fol- 
diers, and wounded a fourth in both. . In other cafes, in which the perfons themfélves have obferved the thot 
or fhells coming towards them, they have been fafcinated by its appearance, and unable to move from the 
fpot, as {mall birds are faid to be by the rattle-fnake. *‘ This fudden arreft of the faculties ({ays our author ) was 
nothing uncommon: feveral iaftances occurred to my own obfervation, where mien, totally free, have had their 
fenfes fo engaged by a fhell in its defcent, that though fenfible of their danger, even fo far as to ery for affit- 
ance, they have been immoveably fixed to the place. But what is more remarkable, thefe men have fo inftan- 
taneowfly recovered themfelves on its fall to the ground, as to remove toa place of fafety before the fhell 
burlt.”” In this manner Lieutenant Lowe of the 1ath regiment was falcinated by a fhot which he faw comiag, 
but had not power to remove from the place before it fell upon him and took off his leg. 

Where thefe fhells burft they produced infant and certatm deftruction, mangling in the moft dreadfub man- 
ner. The following are fome inftances. A matrofs had the misfortune of breaking his thigh by fome acci- 
dent ; and being a man of great, fpirit, could fearce bear the confinement neceflary for its reunion. In confe- 
quence of this he went abroad too foon, and thus unfortunately broke the bone a fecond time. Being now: 
confined to bed, a fhell happened to fall into the room where’he was, and, rebounduig, lodged itfelf direGly 
upon him. The convalefeents and fick inftantly fummoned all their ftrength, and crawled out of the room, 
while the poor matrofs lay below the fhell, kept dowm: by its weight, and utterly unable to flir. In a few fe- 
conds it burft, and took off both his legs, and fcorehed him in a dreadful manner. He furvived the explofion,. 
was fenfible to the: Jaft moment, and died regretting that he had not been killed on the batteries. ‘Phe cafe 
of a foldier of the 73d regiment fhows that evem in the moft dangerous cafes we fhould never defpair of reco-’ 
very while life remains. ‘Vhis unfortunate man had been knocked down by the wind of a fhell, which, inftant! 
burfting, killed his companion, and mangled himfelf ina fhocking manner. His fkull was dreadfully ‘fraG@ured, 
his left arm broken in two places, one of his legs fhattered, the fkin and mufcles torn off from part of his right 

hand, the middle finger broken to pieces, and his whole body moft feverely bruifed and marked with gun- 
powder. - He prefented fo horrid an obje& to the furgeons, that they had not the leait hopes of faving his 
life, and were at a lofs what part to attend to firft. He was that evening trepanned ; a few days afterwards 
his leg was amputated, and other wounds and fractures were drefled. Being poffleffed of a moft excellent conttitu- 
tion, nature performed wonders in his favour, and in 11 weeks his cure was completely effeéted. On the 
38th of September @ fhell from the lines fell into’a houfe where the town-major captain Burke, with majors. 
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By the beginning of June 1781, the enemy had re- 
laxed confiderably in their firing, feldom exceeding 
600 fhot in a day; and continued gradually to dimi- 
nith this number fo remarkably, that towards the end 
of Auguft they feldom fired in the day, and only éif- 
charged fix or feven, and fometimes not above three, 
fhot in the night. The batteries at land, however; 
were fucceeded by the gun-boats; which renewed their 
attacks every day, keeping the garrifon in continual 
alarm, and never failing to do more or lefs execution. 
Vo reftrain them, therefore, a battery of guns capable 
of throwing their fhot to a great diftance was erected 
as near as poffible to the enemy; and as it reached 
their very camp, it was determined to open it 
upon them as often’as the gun-boats made their 
attacks ; which being foon perceived, they thought 
it prudent to defift in fome meafure from that mode 
of hoftility. They continued ftill, however, to im- 
prove their works, and for this purpofe employed the 
beft engineers both of France and Spain; fo that by 
the latter part. of November 1781, they had them 
brought to fuch a flate of perfetion as filled both 
kingdoms with the moft fanguine expeétations of fuc- 
cefs. Governor Elliot, however, far from being .dif- 
mayed at thefe- formidable bulwarks, fuffered them to 
proceed without mole‘tation to the end of their fcheme, 
that he might as in a moment deftroy the labour of fo 
many months, and thus render the difappointment the 
greater. In the night of the 27th of November, a 
chofen party of 2000 men was detached, in order to 
deftroy the enemies works and batteries; and their 
fuccefs was equal. to their moft fanguine expectation. 
They marched out in great order and filence about 


_ two o’clock. in the morning, under the command of 


brigadier- general Rofs ; after which they proceeded 
with the fame circumf{pection, but with the utmoft 
celerity, to the enemy’s works, which they ftormed 
and overthrew with aftonifhing rapidity. The Spa- 
niards were inftantly thrown into confufion, and fied 
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on every fide ; the guns and mortars on the batteries Gibraltar. 
were ail fpiked up; and the artillery-men, artificers, ~ 


lL o. 


and failors, exerted themfelves fo vigoroufly, that in 
the {pace of an hour the magazines were blown up, 
the ftore-houfes of arms, ammunition, and military 
implements of every kind, and all the works that had 
been conftructed, were fet on fire, and totally confu- 
med ; the whole damage done on this occafion being 
eflimated at upwards of two millions fterling. 

For feveral days after this difafter the Spaniards 
continued inaGive, without even making any attempt 
to extinguifh their batteries, which fill continued in 
flames; but in the beginning of December, as if fud- 
denly aroufed from their reverie, upwards of tooo 
men were fet to work in order to prepare a great 
number of fafcines, from whence it was concluded that 
they defigned to repair their works. In this they 
proceeded with their ufual perfeverence and diligence ; 
but as the former methods of attack had conftantly 
failed, it was evident, that if the place could be reduced 
at all, it muft be by fome means hitherto unattempted ; 
and for the reduction of this fingle fortrefs, the Spa- 
nifh monarch, after the conquelt of Minorca, deter- 
mined to employ the whole iftrength of his empire. 


. . 5 . . 
Among the various projects formed at this time, that 
of the chevalier D’Arcon, a French engineer of di- 
ilin@tion, proved the moft acceptable to the court of 


Spain; and-though the expence attending it was im- 


but a matter of fmall confideration. 
conftruG fuch floating batteries as might neither be 
liable to be funk nor fet on fire. With this view their 
bottoms were made of the thickeft timber, and their 
fides of wood and cork long foaked in water, with a 
layer of wet-fand betwixt them, Their thicknefs was 
fuch, that they were impenetrable to cannon-fhot ; 
and to prevent the effeéts of red-hot balls, a num- 
ber of pipes were contrived to carry water through 
every part of the veflel, and pumps fufficient to fur- 

2 nif 


Mércier and Vignoles of the 39th regiment were fitting. It took off major Burke’s thigh ; afterwards fell 


through the floor into the cellar : 
the ceiling. 


there it burit, and forced the flooring with the unfortunate major up to 
When affillance came, they found him almoft buried in the ruins of the room. i 


He was in- 


flantly conveyed to the hofpital, where he died foon after the wounded part had been amputated. Majors 
Mercier and Vignoles had time to efcape before the fhell burft; neverthelefs they were flightly wounded by. 
the {plinters,; as were a ferjeant and his daughter, who happened to be in the cellar when the fhell entered. 

‘The following are related as inftances of very extraordinary efcapes from the deftructive power of thefe en- 
gines, and which indeed it feems difficulr to account for.—A corporal had the muzzle of his firelock clofed, 


and the barrel twifted like a French horn, by a fhell, without any injury to his perfon. 
fall into a tent where two foldiers were afleep, without awakening them by its fall. 


A thell happened to 


A ferjeant in an adjacent 


tent heard it, and ran. near 40 yards to a place of fafety, when he recollected the fituation of his comrades, 
Thinking the fhell had fallen blind, he returned and awakened them; both immediately rofe, but continued 
by the place, debating on the narrow efcape they had had, when the fhell exploded, and forced them with 
great violence again’ a garden wall, but ‘* miraculoufly” did no further mifchief than deftroying every thing 
in the tent. On the new year’s day of 1732, an officer of artillery obferved a fhell falling towards the place 
where he food, and got behind a traverfe for proteétion. This he had fcarcely done, when the fhell fell into 
the traverfe, and inftantly entangled him in the rubbifh : one of the guard, named AZartin, obferving his dif- 
trefs, generoufly rifked his own life in defence of his officer, and ran to extricate him: but finding his own 
efforts ineffe@tual, called for affittance; when another of the guard joining him, they relieved the officer from 
his fituation ; and almoft the fame inftant the fhell burft, and levelled the traverfe with the ground. Martin 
was afterwards promoted, and rewarded by the governor ; who at the fame time told him, that ‘* he fhould 
equally have noticed him for attending to his comrade.” A fhell happening to fall into the room where en-- 
ficn Mackenzie of the.73d regiment was fitting, carried away part of his chair, and fell into the room below,, 
where it burft, lifting him and the chair from the flver without further injury. 
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nifh a conftant fupply for the purpofe. The people 
at the batteries were fheltered from the bombs by a 
rope-netting made floping, that they might roll off, 
and {pread with wet fkins to prevent fire. Ten of 
thefe batteries were conftruéted out of the hulls of large 
veflels, fome of 50 or 60 guns, cut down for that pur- 
pofe, and carrying from 10 to 28 guns cach, with 
about half as many in referve in cafe of accidents, 
Each gun was ferved by 36 artillery-men; and thefe 
floating batteries were to be feconded by 80 large 
boats carrying guns and mortars of heavy metal; a 
great number of fhips of force and frigates, with fome 
hundreds of {mall craft, were to accompany them with 
troops, for the inftant execution of what might be 
judged neceflary. On this occafion upwards of 1000 
pieces of artillery and 80,000 barrels of gun-powder 
were provided. A body of 12,000 of the beft troops 
of France were now added to the Spanifh army before 
the place; the body of engineers was the beft that both 
kingdoms could produce ; and numbers of volunteers, 
of the beft families in both, attended the fiege. Num- 
bers of military gentlemen alfo came from every part 
of Europe to be witneffes of what paffed at this cele- 
brated fiege, which was now compared to the moft fa- 
mous recorded in hiftory. The condu@ing of it was 
committed to the duke de Crillon, who ad diftin- 
guifhed himfelf by the conqueft of Minorca. 'Two 
princes of the blood royal of France, the count of Ar- 
tois brother to the king, and the duke of Bourbon his 
coufin, came to be witnefles of this extraordinary en- 
terprize. Thefe behaved with the greateft politenefs 
both to the governor and ‘garrifon. The count of Ar- 
tois tranfmitted a packet of letters for various indivi- 
duals in the garrifon, which had been intercepted and 
carried to Madrid, and which he reguefted that he 
might be the means of conveying to thofe for whom 
they were defigned. Both he and the duke ef Bour- 
bon fignified to General Elliot the high regard they 
had for his perfon and charaGter; and the duke de 
Crillon himfelf took this opportunity of expreffing 
the fame fentiments, and to intréat him to accept of 
fome refrefhments. General Elliot returned a polite 
an{wer, but accepted of the prefent with reluctance, 
and requefted him for the future not to confer 
vours of that kind upon him. 

Such a prodigious armament raifed the confidence 
of the befiegers fo high, that they looked upon the 
conqueft of the place as an abfolute certainty. They 
began to be impatient at the delays which arofe in 
bringing matters to the utmoft point of perfection ; 
and the commander in chief was thought by far too 
modeft, when he faid, that the garrifon might hold 
out for a fortnight. «It appeared (fays Captain 
Drinkwater) that they meant, previous to their final 
efforts, to ftrike if poffible a terror’ through their op- 
ponents, by difplaying an armament more powerful 
than had probably ever been brought before any for- 
trefs. Forty-feven fail of the line, including three in- 
ferior two deckers; ten battering fhips, deemed per- 
fect in defign, and efteemed invincible, carrying 212 
guns; innumerable frigates, xebeques, bomb- ketches, 


any fa- 
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cutters, gun and mortar boats, and fmaller craft for 
difembarking men, were affembled in the bay. On 
the land fide were moft ftupendous and ftrong: batteries 
and works, mounting 200 pieces of heavy ordnance, 
and protected by an army of near 40,000 men, com- 
manded by a victorious and ative general, and anima- 
ted by the immediate prefence of two princes of the 
blood royal of France, with other dignified perfonages, 
and many of their own nobility. In their certainty 
of fuccefs, however, the enemy feemed entirely to have 
overlooked the nature of that force which was oppo- 
fed to them; for though the garrifon {carcely con- 
fifted of more than 7000 effective men, incl uding the 
marine brigade, they forgot that they were now ve- 
terans in this fervice, had long been habituated tothe 
effeéts of artillery, and were by degrees prepared for 
the arduous conflict that awaited them. We were at 
the fame time commanded by officers of approved cou- 
rage, prudence, and activity; eminent for all the ac- 
complifhments of their profeffion, and in whom we had 
unbounded confidence. Our {pirits too were not a 
little elevated by the fuccefs attending the firing of 
red-hot fhot(c), which in this.attack we hoped would 
enable us to bring our labours to a conclufion, and 
relieve us from the tedious cruelty of a vexatious 
blockade.” 

As a prelude to the dreadful ftorm which was about 
to be poured forth on this devoted garrifon, the ene- 
my, on the 9th of September 1782, opened a battery 
of 64 of their largeft cannon, which was fhortly ac- 
companied with a terrible fire from other batteries, 
and a great number of mortars. On this and the fol- 
lowing day an attack was made upon the batteries 
erected on Europa Point (fo called from being the 
moft foutherly point of the continent ‘of Europe), 
which at that time were entirely under the manage- 
ment of captain Curtis of the Brilliant frigate, who 
had diftinguifhed himfelf during the fiege, and now 
commanded a brigade of feamen by whom the batteries 
were ferved. By thefe the fire of the Spaniards was 
fo warmly returned, that they not only could make no 
impreffion, but were forced to retire, after having re- 
ceived fo much damage, that two of their principal 
{hips were obliged to withdraw to the bay of Algefiras, 
oppolite to Gibraltar, in order to refit. On the 12th 
the enemy made preparations for the enfuing: day, 
which was allotted for their grand and decifive attack. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 13th, the ten 
floating batteries came forward, under the command of 


- Don Buenventura de Moreno, a Spanith officer of great 


gallantry, and who had fignalized himfelf at the taking 
of Minorca. Before ten o’clock they had all got into 
their proper ftations, anchoring in a line about a thou- 
fand yards diftant from the fhore. As foon as they 
were properly arranged, they began a heavy cannonade, 
and were feconded by all the cannon and mortars in 
the enemy’s lines and approaches, at the fame time 
that the garrifon opened all its batteries both with 
hot and cold fhot from the guns, and fhells from the 
howitzers and mortars. This terrible fire continued 
on both fides without intermiffion until noon ; when 
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ibraltar. that of the Spaniards began to flacken, and the fire 
of the garrifon to obtain a fuperiority. About two 
o’clock the principal battering fhip commanded by 
Don Moreno was obferved to emit fmoke as if on fire, 
and fome men were feen bufy upon the roof fearching 
from whence it proceeded. The fire from the garrifon 
was now kept up without the leaft difcontinuance or 
diminution, while that from the floating batteries was 
perceived fenfibly to decreafe; fo that about feven in 
| the evening they fired but few guns, and that only at 
intervals. At midnight the admiral’s fhip was plainly 
45 feen to burn, and an hour after was completely in 
flames. Eight more of thefe batteries took fire fuc- 
ceflively ; and on the fignals of diftrefs made by them, 
the multitude of feluccas, launches, and boats, with 
which they were furrounded, all came to their affiftance, 
and began to take the men out of the burning veflels. 
Captain Curtis, who lay ready with the gun-boats to 
take advantage of any favourable circumftance, came 
upon them at two in the morning, and forming a line 
on the enemy’s flank, advanced upon them with fuch 
order and expedition as to throw them into immediate 
confufion. At this fudden and unexpeéted attack 
they were fo aflonifhed and difconcerted, that they fled 
precipitately with all their boats, totally abandoning 
their floating batteries to be burnt, and all who were 
in them to perifh in the flames. This would undoubt- 
edly have been their fate, had not captain Curtis ex- 
tricated them from the fire at the imminent danger of 
his own life and that of his men. In this work he was 
fo eager, that while his boat was along-fide of one of 
the largeft batteries, it blew up, and the fragments of 
the wreck {preading all around to a vait diftance, fome 
heavy pieces of timber fell into his boat and pierced 
through its bottom, killing one man and wounding 
| feveral others. He efcaped with difficulty out of this 
boat, which was funk, as well as another, by the fame 
accident. The floating batteries were every one con- 
fumed; and the violence with which they exploded was 
fuch, that doors and windows at a great diftance on 
fhore were burit open. About 400 people were faved 
from them ; many of whom were picked up floating on 
rafts and pieces of timber. Indeed the blowing up of 
the batteries as the flames reached their powder-rooms, 
and the difcharge of the guns in fucceffion as the me- 
tal became heated by the fire, rendered any attempt 

6 to fave them very dangerous. 
pactivity | This terrible cataflrophe took place in fight of the 
f the com- egmbined fleets of France and Spain. It had been pro- 
eed ia: pofed that they fhould co-operate upon this important 
| eccafion, by attacking the garrifon at Europa Point, 
| and fuch places as appeared moft expofed to an attempt 
by fea. ‘This, it was afterwards faid, muft have occa- 
fioned a material diverfion of the garrifon’s force, and, 
by dividing it, have weakened confiderably the vigorous 
| means of defence ufed in thofe parts-which were aétu- 
ally attacked. ‘The reafon affigned for this inactivity 

was the want of wind. 

he block: . J hough this terrible repulfe effectually convinced 
He conti: the Spaniards that Gibraltar could not be taken by 
ed. force, fome hope ftill remained, that, without any fur- 
ther exertions on their part, the garrifon would be 
obliged to furrender from want of ammunition and 
provifions. With this view they continued to blockade 
rt. clofely, and to cut off all communication, flattering 
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themfelves that Britain would not be able to collect a Gibraltar. 
naval force fufficient to drive their fleet from the bay “~W™. 
before the fortrefs was reduced to extremity ; and this, 

they imagined, muft be the cafe in a few days. Such 
diligence, however, had been ufed on the part of the 

Britifh, that a fleet was already affembled at Portf- 

mouth, confiiting of 35 fail of the line, in excellent 
condition, and filled with the beft officers and failors in 

Europe. The command was given to Lord Howe, 

who was accompanied in the expedition by admirals 
Barrington, Milbank, Hood, Sir Richard Hughes, and 
commodore Hotham, all of them men eminent. in their 
profeffion. At the fame time alfo it fortunately hap- 

pened, that a large Britifh fleet of merchantmen had 

juit arrived in fafety from the Baltic; and that a Dutch 
{quadron, which had been cruizing on their own coatts, 

not being able to penetrate fouthwards in order to join 

the French, had retired into port, and given up the in- 

tention of effeCling any junction for that feafon. 

At this time the Britifh nation was in the utmoft 
anxiety about the fate of Gibraltar. The progrefs of 
the fhips was delayed by contrary winds, and it was not 
until they had gained the fouthern coaft of Portugal 
that they received information of the defeat of the 
enemy’s attempt on the 13th of September. On the 
11th of O&ober Lord Howe entered the Straits, and 
feveral of the Rtorefhips deftined for Gibraltar came fafe’ 
to anchor under the cannon of the fort without any 
moleftation from the enemy. The combined fleet in 
the mean time had been much damaged by a ftorm; 
two fhips of the line were driven afhore near Algefiras; 
two more were driven out of the bay into the Mediter- 
ranean ; others loft their mafts, and moft of them fuf- 
fered confiderably. One in particular, a fhip of 70 
guns, was carried by the ftorm acrofs the bay, and ram: 
aground under the works of Gibraltar, where fhe was 
taken by the garrifon, with her whole complement of 
men, confilting of 700. Notwithftanding the endea- 
vours of the enemy to deftroy her, the was fafely got 
off, and properly repaired. ‘The combined fleet, how- 
ever, put to fea on the 13th, with a view to prevent 
the remaining ftorefhips that had overfhot the bay to: 
the eaft from making good their entrance into it; and 
at the fame time to rejoin the two fhips that had been 
feparated from the main body by the ftorm. Having 
the advantage of the wind, they bore down upon the 
Britith fleet, which drew up in order of battle to re- 
ceive them; but notwithitanding their fupériority, 
they declined coming to an engagement. On the wind 
becoming more favourable next day, Lord Howe took 
the opportunity to bring in the ftorefhips that were ia 
company ; and the day following the remainder were 
conveyed to Gibraltar, the troops for the reinfo: cement 
of the garrifon were landed, with a large fupply of 
powder and’ ample provifion in every other refpect. 
As they returned through the {traits they were threat- 
ened with an engagement by the combined fleets; but’ 
though the latter had a fuperiority of 12 fhips of the 
line, they kept at a wary diftance. Some firing indeed’ 
took place, but it was attended with little effe& on 
either fide. 48 

This laft relief proved entirely decifive ; for thoughThe garri-- 
the blockade continued till news arrived of the prelimi- fon finally: 
naries of peace being figned, in the beginning. of Feb- rahe y? 
ruary 178g, no other attack.was made. The-news of 
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Gibraltar, the pacification were received with the utmol joy by 


Gibfon. 


the Spaniards. Mutual civilities pafled between the 
commanders in chief, and the Duke de Crillon paid 
many handfome ke gebaseede to the governor and gar- 
rifon for their noble defence ; declari: ag that he bal ex- 
erted himfelf to the utmoft of his al bilities; and though 
he had not proved fuccefsful, yet he was happy in ha 
ving his fovereign’s approbation of his conduct. 

The poffeflion of Gibraltar is cfteemed of very great 


‘confequence to Britain. It not only gives us the com- 


mand of the Straits, and their navigation ; but affords 
refrefhment and accommodation to our fleets in time of 
war, and to our merchantment at all times; which, to 
a maritime power, is of very great advantage. From 
its fituation, it divides both the kingdoms of France 
and Spain; that is, it hinders a ready communica- 
tion by fea between the different parts of thefe king- 
doms. This, of courfe, hinders the conjunction of 
the fleets and fquadrons with each other, or at leaft 
renders it fo difficult as to be a perpetual check upon 
thefe ambitious powers. It awes alfo the piratical 
flates of Barbary, and in hke manner the emperor of 
Morocco; infomuch, that our commerce is more fafe 
than that of any other European power, which gives 
us great advantages in point of freight. It is other- 
wife highly favourable to our trade in the Mediterra- 
nean and Levant. It procures us the refpec of the Ita- 
lian and other powers; who, though far dittant from 
Britain, muft confider this as an inftance. of her power 
to hurt or affift them. It alfo faves us the expence of 


{quadrons and convoys, upon any difputes or diftur- 
bances that may happen among thofe powers, and 
which would otherwife be neceflary for the protection 
of our navigation. 


GIBSON (Ricuarp), an Englifh painter, com- 


monly called the Dwarf, was originarlly page to a la- 
dy at Mortlake ; who, obferving that his genius led 
him to painting, had the generofity to get him in- 
ftructed in the rudiments of that art.’ He devoted him- 
felf to Sir Peter Lely’s manner, and copied his pictures 
to admiration, efpecially his portraits: his paintings 
in water-colours were alfo efteemed. He was in great 
fayour with Charles I. who made him his page of the 
back-ftairs; and le had the honour to inftruct indrawing 
queen Mary and queen Anne when they were princeffes, 
He married ore Mrs Anne Shepherd, who was allo a 
dwarf; on which occafion king Charles I. honoured 


their marriage with his prefence, and gave away the 


bride. Mr Waller wrote a poem on this occafion, 
intitled “‘ ‘The marriage of the Dwarfs ;”’ in which are 
thefe lines : 

“© Defign or chance makes others wive, 

«* But nature did this match contrive ; 

“© Eve might as wel! have Adam fled, 

“ As fhe deny’d her little bed 

* To him, for whom heav’n feem’d to frame 

¢ And meafure out this only dame.” 
Mr Fenton, in his notes on this poem, obferves that 
he had feen this couple painted by Sir Peter Lely ; 
and that they were of an equal ftature, each being 
three feet ten inches high. However, they had nine 
children, five of whom arrived at maturity ; thefe well 
proportioned, and of the ufual ftandard of mankind, 
But what nature denied this couple in flature, fhe gave 
them in leagth of days: for Mr Gibfon died in the 
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75th year of his ages and his wife, having furvived him 
almoft 20 years, died ia 1709, aged 89. 

Grisson (Dr Edmund), bifhop of London, was 
born in Weftmoreland, in 1669. ‘He applied himfelf 
early and vigoroufly to learning, and difplayed his 
knowledge in feveral writings and tranflations, which 
recommended him to the patronage of archbifhop: 
Tennifon. He was appointed domeftic chaplain to 
his Grace ; and we foon after find him retor of Lam- 
beth, and archdeacon of Surry. Becoming thus a 
rhiedlidy of the convocation, he engaged in a contro- 
verfy, which was carried on with great warmth by 
the members of both houfes, and defended his pa- 
tron’s rights, as prefident, in eleven pamphlets; he 
then formed and completed his more eponneyis 
{cheme of the legal duties and rights of the Englith 
clergy, which was at length publi thed under the title 
of Codex Furis Ecclefiaflici Anglicani, in folio. Arch- 
bifhop Tennifon dyt ing in 1715, and Dr Wake bifhop of 
Lincoln being made archbifhop of Canterbury, Dr Gib- 
fon lebeedee the latter in the fee of Lincoln, and in 
1720 was promoted to the bifhoprick of London. He 
now not only governed his diocefe with the moft exa& 
regularity, but by his great care promoted the fpiritual 
affairs of the church nf gland colonies in the Welt 
Indies. He was extremely jealous of the leaft of the 
privileges belonging to the church; and therefore, 
though ke approved of the toleration of the Proteflant. 
Diffenters, he continually guarded again{t all the at. 
tempts made to procure a repeal of the corporation 


and teft acts; in particular, his oppofition to thofe li- 


centious affemblies called ma/querades, gave great um- 
brage at court, and effeétually excluded him from all 
further favours. He {pent the latter part of his life 
in writing and printing paftoral letters, vifitation- 
charges, occafional fermons, and traéts againft the 
prevailing immoralities of the age. His paitoral let- 
ters are jultly efteemed as the molt mafterly produétions 
againit infidelity and enthufiafm. His molt celebrated 
work, the Codex, has been already mentioned. His 
other publications are, 1. An edition of Drummond’s 
Polemo- Middiana, and James V. of Scotland’s .Can- 
tilena Rufica, with notes. 2. The Chronicon Saxoni- 
cum, with a Latin tranflation, and notes. 3. Ref- 
quie Spelmanniane, the pofthumous works of Sir 
Henry Spelman, relating to the laws and antiquities 
of England. 4. An pikioa of Quintilian de Arte 
Oratoria, with notes. 5. An Englith tranflation of 
Camden’s Britannia, with additions, two volumes 
folio: and, 6. A number of {mall pieces, that have been 
colle&ted together and printed in three volumes folio.— 
His intenfe application to ftudy impaired his health; 
notwithftanding which, he attained the age of 79. He 
expired in September 1748, after an epifcopate of near 
33 years.— With regard to bifhap Gibfon’s private life 
and character, he was in every refpect a perte& econo- 
mift, His abilities were fo well adapted to difcharge 
the duties of his facred funétion, that, during the in- 
capacity of archbifhop Wake, ‘the tranfaction of ec- 
clefialtical affairs was committed to the bifhop of Lon- 
don. He was a true friend to the eftablifhed church 
and government, and as great an enemy to perfecu- 
tion. He was ufually confulted by the moft learned 
and exalted perfonages inchurch and ftate, and the 
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reateft deference was paid to his judgment. He 
pofleffed the focial virtues in an eminent degree ; his 
beneficence was very extentive ; and had fuch genero- 
fity, that he freely gave two thoufand five hundred 
pounds, left him by Dr Crow, who was once his 
chaplain, to Crow’s own relations, who were very poor. 

GIDEON the fon of Joafh, of the tribe of Manaf- 
{eh. He dwelt in the city of Ophrah ; and had a very 
extraordinary call to deliver the Lraelites from the op- 
preffion of the Midianites, to which they had be- 
come fubje& after the death of Barak and Deborah. 
Having effefted their deliverance by fupernatural aid, 
he was chofen judge of Ifrael in the year of the world 
2759, and died in 2768. (See Judges, Chap. vi, vii, 
& viil. 

GIFT, Donum, in law, is a conveyance which 
paffeth either lands or goods; and is of a larger ex- 
tent than a grant, being applied to things moveable 
and immoveable; yet as to things immoveable, when 
taken ftritly, it is applicable only ‘to lands and tene- 
ments given in tail; but gift and grant are too often 
confounded. 

New-Year’s Girts, prefents made on new-year’s 
day, as a token of the giver’s good-will, as well as by 
way of prefage of a happy year. 

This practice is very ancient, the origin of it among 
“the Romans being referred to Tatius king of the Sa- 
bines, who reigned at Rome conjointly with Romu- 
“lus, and who having confidered as a good omen a pre- 
fent of fome {prigs of vervain gathered in a wood con- 
fecrated to Strenia the goddefs of ftrength, which he 
received on the firft day of the new year, authorifed 
this cuftom afterwards, and gave to thefe prefents the 
name of Strene. However this may be, the Romans 
on that day celebrated a feftival in honour of Janus, 
and paid their refpeéts at the fame time to Juno; but 
they did not pafs it in idlenefs, Icft they fhould become 
indolent during the reft of the year. They fent pre- 
fents to one another of figs, dates, honey, &c. to fhow 
their friends that they wifhed them a happy and agree- 
able life. Clients, that is to fay thofe who were un- 
der the protection of the great, carried prefents of 
this kind to their patrons, adding to them a fmall 
piece of filver. Under Auguitus, the fenate, the 
knights, and the people, prefented fuch gifts to him, 
and in his abfence depofited them in the Capitol. Of 
the fucceeding princes {ome adopted this cuftom, and 
others abolithed it. but it always continued among the 
people. The early Chriftians condemned it, becauie 
it appeared to be a relique of Paganifm, and a {pecies 
of iuperttition ; but when it began to have no other 
object than that of being a mark of veneration and 
‘efteem, the church ceafed to difapprove of it. 

GIGG, Gica, or Jic, in mufic and dancing, a 
gay, biifk, fprightly compofition, and yet in full mea- 
fure, as well as the allemand, which is more ferious. 
Menage takes the word to arife from the Italian giga, 
a mufical inftrument. mentioned by Dante. Others 
fuppofe it to be derived from the Teutonic gieg, or 
ghighe, ‘a fiddle.” This is a favourite air in moft 
nations of Europe: its chara¢teriftic is duple time, 
marked $, or 47: it confifts of two ftrains, without 
any determinate number of bars. 

GIGGLEWICK, a town in the Weft Riding of 
¥orkfhire, half a mile from Settle, ftands on the river 
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Ribble ; where, at the foot of a mountain, is a fpring, 
the moft noted in England for ebbing and flowing 
fometimes thrice in an hour, and the water fubfides 
three quarters of a yard at the reflux, though the fea 
is 30 miles off. At this town is an eminent free grams 
mar fchool; and in the neighbourhood are dug up 
flags, flate, and {tone, with a good lime-kiln. 

GILAN, or Guitan, a confiderable province of 
Afia in Perfia, lying on the fide of the Cafpian fea, 
and to the S. W. of it. It is fuppofed to be the Hyr- 
cania of the ancients. It is very agreeably fituated, 
having the fea on one fide and high mountains on 
the other; and there is no entering in but through 
narrow pafles, which may eafily be defended. The 
fides of the mountains are covered with many forts of 
fruit-trees, and in the higheft parts of them there are 
deer, bears, wolves, leopards, and tygers; which 
laft the Perfians have a method of taming, and hunt 
with them as we do with dogs. Gilan is one of the 
moft fruitful provinces of all Perfia; and produces 
abundance of filk, oil, wine, rice, and tobacco, befides 
excellent fruits. The inhabirants are brave, and of a 
better complexion than the other Indians, and the wo- 
men are accounted extremely handfome. Refht is the 
capital town. 

GIHON, (anc. geog.) one of the rivers of Para- 
dife ; according to Wells, the eaftern branch of the 
Euphrates, into which it divides after its conjunCtion 
with the Tigris. 

GILBERT, or Givgerp, (William), a phyfician, 
was born at Colchefter in the year 1540, the eldeft 
fon of the recorder of that borough. Having fpent 
fome time in both univerfitics, he went abroad s 
and at his return fettled in London, where he pradti- 
fed with confiderable reputation. He became a mein- 
ber of the college of phylicians, and phyfician in’ ora 
dinary to Queen Elizabeth, who, we are told, gave 
him a penfion to encourage him in his fludies. From 
his epitaph it appears that he was alfo phyfician te 
King James I. He died in the year 1603, aged 63 + 
and was buried in ‘Trinity-church in Calchetter, where 
a handfome monument was erected to his memory. His 
books, ylobes, inftruments, and foffils, he bequeath- 
ed to the college of phyficians, and his picture to the 
{chool-gallery at Oxford. He wrote, 1. De magnete, 
magneticefque corporibus, et de magno magnete tellure, 
De mun- 
do noftro fublunari. philofophia nova; Amfterdam 1651, 
4to. He was alfo the inventor of two mathematical in- 
{truments for finding the latitude atfea without the help 
of foon, moon, or ftars A defcription of thefe in- 
ftruments was afterwards publifhed by Thomas Blon- 
deville iu his 7 heoriques of the planets. 

Girsertr (Sir Humphrey), a brave officer and 
fkilful navigater, was born about the year 1539, in 
Devonthire, of an ancient and honoursble family. 
‘Though a fecond fon, he inherited a confiderable for- 
tune from his father. He was educated at Eaton, and 
afterwards at Oxford; where probably he did not con- 


‘tinue long, as he hath efcaped the induftrious Antho- 


ny Wood. It feems he was intendéd to finifh his ttu- 
dies in the Temple; but being introduced at court 
by his aunt Mrs Catherine Afhley, then in the queen’s 
fervice, he was diverted from the fludy of the law, 
and commenced foldier. Having diftinguifhed him- 
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felf in feveral military expeditions, particularly that 
to Newhaven in 1563, he was fent: over to Ireland to 
affift in fupprefling a rebellion ; where, for his fignal 
fervices, he was made commander in chief and. gover- 
nor of Muntter, and knighted by the lord deputy, Sir 
Henry gSidney,. on the firft day of the year 1570. 
He returned foon after to England, where he married 
a rich heirefs. Neverthelefs, in 1572, he failed with 
a {quadron of nine fhips to reinforce Colonel Morgan, 
who at that time meditated the recovery of Flufhing. 
Probably on his return to England he refumed his 
eofmographical {tudies, to which he was naturally in- 
clined: for, in the year 1576, he publifhed his: book 
on the north-weft paflage to the Eaft Indies; and as 
Martin Frobifher failed the fame year, probably it was 
im confequence of this treatife. In 1578, he obtained 
from the queen'a very ample patent, empowering him 
to difcover and poffefs in North America any lands then 
unfettled. He failed to Newfoundland, but foon re- 
turned to England without fuccefs: neverthelefs, in 
1583, he embarked a fecond time with five fhips, the 
largeit of which put back on account of a contagious 
diftemper on board. Our general landed on New- 
foundiand on the third of Auguft, and on the fifth 
took pofleffion of the harbour of St John’s. By vir- 
tue of his patent, he granted leafes to feveral people ; 
but though none of them remained there at that time, 
they fettled afterwards in confequence of thefe leafes : 
fo that Sir Humphrey deferves to be. remembered as 
the real founder of the vaft American empire. On the 
2oth of Auguit he put to fea again, on board a {mall 
floop; which on the 29th foundered in a hard gale of 
wind. ‘Thus perifhed Sir Humphry Gilbert ; a man 


of quick parts, a brave foldier, a good mathemati- 


eian, a fkilful navigator, and of a very enterprifiag 
genius. We learn alfo, that he was remarkable for 
his eloquence, being much admired. for his patriotic 
fpeeches- both in the Enolith and Irifh parliaments. He 
wrote ** A difcourfe to prove a paflage by the north- 
welt to Cathaia and the Haft Indies, printed Lond. 
1576.’ This treatife, which is a mafterly performance, 
is preferved in Hakluyt’s colleGion of voyages, vol. 
nt. p. rr. The flyle is fuperior to moft, if not to all, 
the writers of that age; and fhows the author to have 
been a mian of confiderable reading. He mentions, 
at the clofe of this work, another treatife on naviga- 
tion, which he intended to publifh: it is probably 
loft. — 

GILBERTINES, an order of religious, thus call- 


> ed from St Gilbert of Sempringham, in the county of 


Lincoln, who founded the fame about the year 1148: 
the monks of which obferved the rule of St Auguftine; 
and were accounted canons: and the,nunsthat of St 
Benedi&t. 

The founder of this order erected a double monafte- 
ry, or father two different ones, contiguous to each o- 
ther, the one fer men, the other for women, but part- 
ed by a very high wall. 

- St Gilbert himfelf founded 13 monafteries of this 
order, viz. four for men alone, and nine for men and 
women together, which had in them 700 brethren 
and 1500 filters. At the diffolution there were about 
25 houfes of this order in England and Wales. 

GILBOA, (anc. geog.), mountains of Samaria, 
firetching out from weft to eaft, on the confines of the 
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half tribe of Manaffeh, and of the tribe of Iffachars 
and to the fouth part of the valley of Jezreel,. begin- 
ning weftward at the city of Jezreel, fituated at’ the foot 
of thefe mountains, reaching almoft quite to the Jor- 
dan, lying at the diftance of fix miles: from Scythopo- 
lis. Famous for the death of Saul and his fon Jona» 
ait and the defeat of the Mfraelites by the Phili- 

ines. 

GILCHRIST (Dr Ebenezer), an eminent Scots 
phyfician, was bornat Dumfries in 1707. He began 
the ftudy of medicine at Edinburgh, which he after- 
wards profecuted at London and: Paris. He obtained 
the degree of doétor of medicine from the univerlity of 
Rheims. and inthe year 1732. he returned.to the place 
of his nativity, where he afterwards conitantly refidedy 
and continued the practice of medicine till his death. 
It may with juftice be faid, that few phyficians of the 
prefent century have exercifed their profeffionin a manner 
more refpectable or fuccefsful. than Dr Gilchrift; and 
few have contributed more to’ the improvement of the 
healing art. Having engaged in bufinefs in an early 
period of life, his attention was wholly devoted to ob- 
fervation, Endowed by nature with a judgment acute 
and folid, with a genius aétive and inventive, he foon 
diftinguifhed himfelf by departing, in various important 
particulars, from eftablithed but unfuccefsful modes of 
practice. Several of the improvements which he in- 
troduced have procured him great and deferved reputa- 
tion, both at home and abroad. His praétice, in or- 
dinary cafes, was allowed to be judicious, and placed 
him high in the confidence and efteem of the inhabi- 
tants of that part of the country where he lived. But 
his ufefulnefs was not confined to his own neighbour- 
hood. On many occafions he was confulted by letter 
from the moft diflant parts of the country. In diffes 
rent collections are to be found feveral of his perfor- 
mances, which prove that he had fomething new and 
ufeful to offer upon every fubjeét to which he applied 
himfelf. But thofe writings which do him the greate& 
honour, are two long differtations on Nervous Fevers, 
in the Medical Effays and Obfervations publifhed by a 
Society in Edinburgh; and a treatife on the ufe of Sea- 
voyages in medicine, which firft made its appearance in 
the year 1757, and was afterwards re-printed in 1771. 
By means of the former, the attention of phyficians was 
firft turned to a f{pecies of fever which is now found to 
prevail univerfally in this country; and the liberal ufe 
of wine, which he was the firft among the moderns to 
recommend, has fince been adopted in thefe fevers by 
the moft judicious phyficians of the prefent age, and 
has probably contributed not a little to the fuccefs of 
their practice. His treatife on Sea-voyages points ont im 
a manner foclear, and fo much on the fure footing of 
experience, their utility in various diftempers, particu- 
larly in confumptions, that there is now a profpe&t of 
our being able to employ a remedy in this untra¢table 
difeafe much more effcacious than any hitherto in ufes 
Dr Gilchrift died in 1774. 

GILD, or Guitp. See Guitp. 

GILDAS (furnamed the Wife), was born in Wales 
in the year 511. Where he was educated is uncer- 
tain; but it appears from his own. writings that he 
wasamonk. Some writers fay that he went over to 
Ireland; others, that he vifited France and Italy. 
They agree however in aflerting, that after his return ta 
Eng- 
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ilding- England he ‘became a celebrated and -moft affiduous 
preacher of the gofpel. Du Pin fays he founded a 
monaftery at Venetia in Britain, Gildas is the only 
Britifh author of the fixth century whofe works are 
printed ; they are therefore valuable on account of 
their antiquity, and as containing the only informa- 
tion we have concerning the times of which he wrote. 
His Hiftory of Britain is, however, a very flimfy per- 

2 formance, and his ftyle obfcure and inclegant. 
GILDING, the art of fpreading or covering a 
thing over with gold, either in leaf or liquid. The 
art of gilding was not unknown among the ancients, 
t though it never arrived among them at the perfection 
ding to which the moderns have carried it. Pliny affures 
pen whe us, that the firft gilding feen at Rome was after the 
ee deftruG@tion of Carthage, under the cenforfhip of Lucius 
" Mummius, when they began to gild the ceilings of 
their temples and palaces ; the Capitol being the firft 
place on which this enrichment was beftowed. But 
he adds, that luxury advanced on them fo haflily, that 
in a little time you might fee all, even private and poor 
perfons, gild the very walls, vaults, &c. of their 

houfes. 

We need not doubt but they had the fame method 
with us, of beating gold, and reducing it into leaves ; 
though it fhould feem they did not carry it to the 
fame height, if it be true which Pliny relates, that 
they only made 750 leaves of four fingers fquare out of 
a whole ounce. Indeed he adds, that they could make 
more; that the thickeft were called dradéee Preneftina, 
‘by reafon of a flatue of the goddefs Fortune at Pre- 
nefte gilt with fuch leaves; and that the thinner fort 
were called bralee queftoria. 

The modern gilders-do alfo make ufe of gold.leaves 
of divers thickneffes ; but there are fome fo fine, that 
a thoufand do not.weigh above four or five drachms. 
The thickeft are ufed for gilding on iron and other 
metals; and the thinneft on wood. But we have ano- 

2 ‘ther advantage over the ancients in the manner of ufing 
ncient -or applying the gold: the fecret of painting in oil, 
ilding in- difcovered of late ages, furnithes us with’means of gild- 
emo. ing works that fhall endure all the injuries of time and 
ern. weather, which to the ancients was impra¢ticable. 

They had no way to lay the gold on bodies that 
-would not endure the fire but with whites of eggs or 
fize, neither of which will endure the water; fo that 
they could only gild fuch places as were fheltered from 
the moifture of the weather. 

The Greeks called the compofition on which they 
applied their gilding on wood leucopheum or leucophorum ; 
which is deferibed as a fort of glutinous compound 
earth, ferving in all probability to make the gold flick 
and bear polifhing. But the particulars of this earth, 
its colour, ingredients, &c. the antiquaries and natura- 
lifts are not agreed upon. 

The luftre and beauty of gold have occafioned feve- 
| ral inquiries and difcoveries concerning the different 
| methods of applying it to different fubftances. Hence 

the art of gilding is very extenfive, and contains many 
particular operations and various management. 
Palfe gild- | A-colour of gold is given by painting and by var- 
ng with !a- nifhes, without employing gold; but this is a falfe kind 
5, o of gilding. Thus a very fine golden colour is given 


Dutch leaf |, brafe and to filver, by applying upon thefe metals a 
gold-coloured varnith, which, being tranfparent, fhows 


: . 
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the varnifh is hardened, may be burnifhed. 
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all the brilliancy of the metals beneath. Many orna- . Gilding. 
ments of brafs are varnifhed in this-manner, which is 

called gold Jaguering, to diftinguifh them from thofe 

which are really gilt. Silver-leaves thus varnifhed are 

put upon leather, which is then catled gilt leather. See 
LagueEr. 

Amongtt the falfe gilding may alfo be reckoned 
thofe which are made with thin leaves of copper or brafs, 
called Dutch-leaf. In this manner are made all the 
kinds of what is called pi/t paper. 

In the true guilding, gold is applied to the furface of 
bodies. The gold intended for this purpofe ought in 
general to be beat into thin leaves, or otherwife divided 
into very fine parts. 4 

As metals cannot adhere well merely by contaét to Gilding 
any but to other metallic {ubftances, when gold is to with fize. 
be applied to the furface of fome unmetallic body, that 
furface muft be previoufly covered with fome gluey and 
tenacious fubftance, by which the gold thall be made 
to adhere. Thefe fubftances are in general called /izes. 
Some of thefe are made of vegetable and animal glues, 
and others of oily, gluey, and drying matters. Up- 
on them the leaves of gold are applied, and preffed 
down with a little cotton or a hare’s foot; and when 
the whale is dry, the work is to be finifhed and polifh- 
ed with a hard inftrument, called a dog’s tooth, to give 
luftre. : 

When the work is required to be capable of refift- With o®, 
ing rain or moifture, it ought to be previoufly covered 
with a compofition of drying oil and yellow ochre 
ground together; otherwife a water-fize may be ufed, 
which is prepared by boiling cuttings of parchment or 
white leather in water, and by mixing with this fome 
chalk or whiting: feveral layers of this fize muft be 
laid upon the wood, and over thefe a layer of the fame 
fize mixed with yellow ochre. Laftly, another mix- 
ture, called gold fixe, is to be applied aboveithefe; up- 
on which the gold-leaves are to be fixed. This gold 
fize, the ufe of which is to make the gold-leaf capable 
of being burnifhed, is compofed of tobacco-pipe clay, 
ground with fame rucdle or black lead, and tempered 
with a little tallow or oil of olives. The edges of glaffes 
may be guilt by applying firft a very thin coat of var- 
nifh, upon which the gold-leaf is to be fixed; and when 
This var- 
nifhtis prepared by boiling powdered amber with linfeed 
oil in a brafs veflel to which a valve is fitted, and by 
diluting the above folution with four or five times its 
quantity of oil of turpentine ; and that it may dry 
fooner, it may be ground with fome white lead. 6 

The method of applying gold upon metals is entirely Of gilding 
different. The furface of the metal to be gilt 1s firit metals. i 
to be cleaned; and then leaves are to be applied to it, 
which, by. means of rubbing with a polifhed blood- 
ftone, and a certain degree of heat, are made to ad- 
here perfectly well. In this manner filver-leaf is fixed 
and burnifhed upon brafs in the making of what 1s call- 
ed French plate, and fometimes alfo gold-leaf is burnifh- 
ed upon copper and upon iron. 

Gold is applied to metals in feveral other manners. 

One of thefe is by previoufly forming the gold into a 
pafte or amalgam with mercury. In order to obtain 
a {mall amalgam of gold and mercury, the gold is firft 
to be reduced into thin plates or grains, which are 
heated red-hot, and thrown into mercury previoufly 

ee heated, 
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Gilding heated, till it begins to fmoke. Upon ftirring the 
‘ ye" mercury with an iron rod, the gold totally difappears. 


The proportion of mercury to gold is generally as fix 
er eight to one. 

With this amalzam the furface of the metal to be 
gilded is to be covered; then’a fufficient heat is to be 
applied to evaporate the mercury ; and the gold is laftly 
to be burnifhed with a blood-ftone. 

This method of gilding by amalgamation-is chiefly 
ufed for gilding copper, or an allay of copper, with a 
fmall portion of zinc, which more readily receives the 
amalgam ; and is allo preferable for its colour, which 
more refembles that of gold than the colour of . cop- 
per. When che metal to be gilt is wrought or chafed, it 
ought to. be previoufly covered with quickfilver before 
the amalgam is applied, that this may be eafier fpread: 

but when the furface of the metal is plain, the amalgam 
may be applied dire€tly to it. The quickfilver or amal- 
gam is made to adhere to the metal by means ofa little 
aquafortis, which is rubbed on the metallic furface at the 
fame time, by which this furface is cleanfed from any 
ruft or tarnifh which might prevent the union or adhe- 
fion of the metals. But the ufe of the nitrous acid in 
this operation is not, as is generally fuppofed, confined 
merely to cleanfe the furface of the metal to be gilt 
from any ruft or tarnifh it may have acquired ; but it 
alfo greatly facilitates the application of the amalgam 


ing is heightened; and this effe& feems to be proda- Gildin 
ced by a perfec diffipation of fome mercury remaining ~~ 
after the former operation. This diffipation is well ef- 
fected by this equable ‘application of heat. Whe gilt 
furface is then covered over with a faline compofition, 
confitting of nitre, alum, or other vitriolic falt, ground 
tegether, and mixed up into a paite with water or urine. 
The piece of metal thus covered is expofed to a certain 
degree of heat, and then quenched in water. By this 
method its colour is further improved, and brought 
nearer to that of gold. This effect feems to be produ- 
ced by the acid of nitre (which is difengaged by the 
vitriolic acid of the alum or other vitriolic {alt during 
the expofure to heat) a¢ting upon any particles of cop- 
per which may happen to lie on the gilded furface. 
Laftly, fome artifts chink that they give an additional. 
luftre to their gilt-work by dipping it in a liquor 
prepared by boiling fome yellow materials, as ful- 
phur, orpiment, or turmeric. The only advantage 
of this oprration is, that a part of the yellow matter, 
as the fulphur or turmeric, remains tn fome of the 
hollows of the carved work, in which the gilding is apt. 
to, be more imperfect, and to which it gives a 1ich and. 
{olid appearance. 

Tron cannot be gilt by amalgamation, unlefs, as it ie- 
faid, it be previoufly coated with copper by dipping in. 
a folation of blue vitriol. Iron may alfo receive a gol- 


Ute ns the to the furface of that metal, probably in the following den coat from a faturated folution of gold in aqua- 
nitrous acid manner: It firft diffolves part of the mercury of the regia, mixed with fpirit of wine, the iron having a great- 


face copper from a folntion of blue vitriol. When 
the metal to be gilt is thus covered over with a thin 
precipitated coat of mercury, it readily receives the a- 
malgam. In this folution and precipitation of mer- 
cury, the principal ufe of the nitrous acid in the pro- 
cefs of gilding appears to confift. The amalgam be- 
ing equally fpread over the furface of the metal to be 
gilt by means of a brufh, the mercury is then to be 
evaporated by a heat juft fufficient for that purpofe ; 
for if it be too great, part of the gold may alfo be ex- 
pelled, and part of it will run together, and leave fome 
of-the furface of the metal bare: while the mercury is 
evaporating, the piece is to be from time to time 
taken from the fire, that it may be examined, that the 
amalgam may be fpread more equally by. means of a 
brufh, that any defective parts of it may be again co- 
vered, and that the heat may not be too fuddenly ap- 
‘plied to it: when the mercury is evaporated, which is 
‘known by the furface being entirely become of a dull 
yellow colour, the metal muft then undergo other ope- 
rations, by which the fine gold colour is given to 
it. Firit, the gilded piece of metal is rubbed witha 
fcratch brufh (which is a brufh compofed of brafs wire ) 
till its furface is made f{mooth; then it is covered over 
with a compofition called gilding wax, and is again ex- 
pofed to the fire till the wax be burnt off This wax 
is compofed of bees-wax, fometimes mixed with fome 
of the following fubftances; red ochre, verdegrife, cop- 
- -per-feales, alum, vitriols, borax: but according to Dr 
‘ Lewis, the faline fubftances alone are fufficient, with- 
out any wax. By this operation the colour of the gild- 


in gilding. amalgam; and when this folution is applied to the cop-_ er affinity with the acid, from which it therefore pre- 
per, this latter metal having a ftronger di{pofition to 
unite with the nitrous acid thanthe mercury has, pre- 
cipitates the mercury upon its furface, in the fame man- 
ner asa polifhed piece of iron precipitates upon its fur- 


cipitates the gold. Whether any of thefe two methods. 
be applicable to ufe, is uncertain: but the method com- 
monly employed of fixing gold upon iron is that a- 
bove mentioned, of burnifhing gold-leaf upon this me- 
tal when heated fo as to become blue; and the operae 
tion will be more perfeét if the furface has been pre- 
vioufly {cratched or graved. 
Another method is mentioned by authors of gilding. 
upon metals, and alfo upon earthen ware, and upon 
glals ; which is, to fufe gold with regulus of antimo- 
ny, to pulverife the mafs which is fufliciently brittle 
to admit that operation, to f{pread this. powder upon 
the piece to be gilt, and expofe it to fuch a fire that 
the regulus may be evaporated, while the gold re- 
mains fixed. ‘T’he inconveniences of this method, ac- 
cording to Dr Lewis, are, that the powder does not 
adhere to the piece, and cannot be equally {pread ; 
that part of the gold is diflipated along with the regu- 
lus; that glafs is fufible with the heat neceflary for the 
evaporation of regulus of antimony ;. and that copper 
is liable to.be corroded by the regulus, and to have its 
furface rendered uneven. 8. 
On the fubjedt of gilding by amalgamation Dr Lewis.tmprove. 
has the following remarks. ‘* There are two principal “cuts by 
inconveniences in this bufinefs;. One, that the work. Dr Lew 
men are expofed to the fumes of the mercury, and gene- 
rally, fooner or later, have their health greatly impaired ppj7 Cos 
by. them: the other, the lofs of the mercury; for tho’ of Artse. 
part of it is faidto .be detained in cavities made in. the 
chimney. for that purpofe, yet the greateit. part of it is 
loft. From fome trials I heve. made, it appeared that. 
both thefe inconveniences, particularly the firft and 
moit contiderable one, might in good meafure be a- 
voided, by means of a furnace of a due con{truétion. If 
the communication of a furnace with its chimney,. in- 
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aiding. 
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fiead of being over the fire, is made under the grate, 
the afh-pit door, or other apertures beneath the grate, 
clofed, and the mouth of the furnace left open ; the 
current of air, which otherwife would have entered be- 
neath, enters now at the top, and, pafling down thro’ 
the grate to the chimney, carries with ic completely 
both the vapour of the fuel and the fumes of fuch mat- 
ters as are placed upon it: the back part of the fur- 
nace fhould be raifed a little higher above the fire than 
the fore part, and an.iron plate laid over it, that the air 
may enter only at the front, where the workman ftands, 
who will be thus effectually fecured from the fumes, and 
from being incommoded by the heat, and at the fame 
time have full liberty of introducing, infpecting. and 
removing the work. If fuch a furnace is made of 
flrong forged (not milled) iron plate, it will be fuffi- 
ciently durable: the upper end of the chimney may 
reach above a foot and a half higher than the level of 
the fire: over this is to be placed a larger tube, lea- 
ving an interval of an inch or more all round between 
it and the chimney, and reaching to the height of 10 
or 12 feet, the higher the better. The external air, 
pafling up between the chimney and the outer pipe, 
prevents the latter from being much heated, fo that the 
mercurial fumes will condenfe againtt its fides into run- 
ning quickfilver, which, falling down to the bottom, 
is there catched in a hollow rim, formed by turning 1n- 
wards a portion of the lower part, and conveyed, by a 
pipe at one fide, into a proper receiver. 
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where the gold ts connefted with fubitances incapableof Gilding. 
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bearing fire, may be reftored to their colour by the fame 
means. 

‘‘ The foregoing procefs is given entirely on the 
authority of the Freneh writer. I have had no expe- 
rience of it myfelf, but have feen very elegant figures of 
gold raifed upon filver, on the fame principle, by a 
different procedure. Some cinnabar was ground, not 
with the diftilled fpirit, but with the exprefled juice of 
garlick, a fluid remarkably tenacious. ‘This mixture 
was {pread all over the polifhed filver ; and when the 
firft layer was dry, a fecond, and after this a third, was 
applied. Over thefe were fpread as many layers of 
another mixture, compofed chiefly of afphaltum and 
linfeed oil boiled down to a due confiltence. The whole 
being dried with a gentle heat on a kind of wire- 
grate, the figures were traced and cut down to the file - 
ver fu as to make its furface rough: the incifions were 
filled with an amalgam of gold, raifed to different. 
heights in different parts according to the nature of the 
ceiign ; after which a gentle fire, at the fame time that 
it evaporated the, mercury, deftroyed the tenacity of © 
the gummy juice, fo that the coating, which ferved to 
confine the amalgam, and as a guide inthe application 


_of it, was now eafily got off. The gold was then 


prefled down and embellifhed as in the former method; 
and had this advantage, that the furface of the filver 
under it having been made rough, it.adhered more 
firmly, fo as not to be in danger-of*coming off, as M. 


i a “Mr Hellot communicates, in the Memoirs of the du Fay fays the gold applied.in. his way fometimes did. 
lay’s me-. French Academy for the year 1745, 2 method of ma- The artilt, however, found the procefs fo troublefome, 
s oF Ths king raifed figures of gold on works of gold or filver, that though he purchafed the receipt for a confiderable 
ae. found among the papers of M. du Fay, and of which fum, he has laid the practice afide.”’ 


M. du Fay himfelf had feen feveral trials. Fine gold in- 


powder, {uch as refults from the parting of gold and 
filver by aquafortis,. is dire&ted to be laid ina heap on 
a levigating flone, a cavity made in the middle of the 
heap, and half its weight of pure mercury put into 
the cavity ; fome of the fetid fpirit obtained from 
garlic reot by diftillation in a retort, 1s then to be ad- 
ded, and the whole immediately. mingled and ground 
with a muller till the mixture is reduced into an uni- 
form grey powder. The powder is to be ground with 
lemon juice to the confiftence of paint, and. applied on 
the picce previoufly well cleaned and rubbed over with 
the tame acid juice :. the figures drawn with it may be 
raifed to any degree by repeating the application... The 
piece is expofed to a gentle fire till the mercury 1s eva- 
porated fo as to leave the gold yellow, which is then to 
be preffed down, and subbed with the finger and a 
little fand, which makes it appear folid and brilliant : 
after this it may: be cut and, embellifhed, — The author 
obferves, that being of a {pongy texture, it 1s more ad- 


-vifable to cut it witha chiflel than to raife it witha 


graver ; that it has an imperfection of being always 


Finally, fome metals, particularly filver; may be gilt» 
in the following manner : 


Let gold be diffolved. in aqua-regia. 


afhes. Thefe afhes being rubbed on the furface of the 
filver by means of a wet linen rag, apply the particles 
of gold which they contain, and which by this method 
adhere very well, The remaining part of the afhes is 
to be wafhed off; and the furface of the filver, which 
in this ftate does not feem to be gilt; is to be burnifh- - 
ed with a blood-ftone, till .it-acquire a-fine. colour of 
gold. ‘This method of gilding is. very eafy, and con- 
fumes a very {mall quantity of gold. Moft gilt orna- 
ments upon fans, {nuil-boxes, and other toys of much .° 
fhow-and little value, are nothing but filver gilt in this 
manner. 

Gold may alfo be applied to glafs, porcelain, and o- 
ther vitrified matters. As the furface of thefe matters 
is very {mooth, and confequently is capable of a.very 
perfect contact with gold leaves, thefe leaves adhere to 
them with fome force, although: they are not of me- 
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methods. 


tr 
In this folu- Fafy mee 


tion pieces. of linen are to be dipt, and burnt to black thed of 
ay us Hog gilding iis 


ver. 


tallic nature. This gilding is fo much more perfect, Naeiiadats 
as.the gold is more exactly applied to the furface of of gildingz 
the glafs. The pieces are then to be expofed to a cer- glafs. 


pale ; and that it would be a defirable thing to-find 
means of giving it: colour, as by this method. ornaments 


might be made of exquilite beauty. and with great fa- 
cility. As the palencis appears to proceed from a part 
of the mercury retained by the. gold, I apprehend. it 


might be remedied by the prudent application. of a. 
little warm equafortis, which, diffolving the mercury. 


from the exterior part, would give at leal a fuperticial 
high colour: if the piece is filver,. it muft be defend- 
ed from .the.aquafortis by covering it with wax.  In- 


flsuments or ornaments of gold, ftained by mercury, 
Xe 


tain degree of heat, and burnifhed flightly. to give them 
luftre. 

A-more fubftantial gilding is fixed upon glafs, ena- 
mel, and. porcelain, by applying to thefe fubitances 
powder of gold mixed with a {olution of gum_.arabic, 
or. with fome effential oil, and a {mall quantity of bo- 
rax ; after. which a fufficient heat is to be:applied to fof- 
ten the glafs and the gold, which is then to be burnifh.. 
ed.. With this mixture any figures -may be drawn... 

Thee 
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Gi'ead_ The powders for this purpofe ‘may be made, 1. By 


Spek 
Gil. 


grinding gold-leaf with honey, which is afterwards 
to be wafhed away with water. 2. By diftilling to 
drynefs a folution of gold in aqua-regia. 3. By eva- 
porating the mercury from an amalgam of gold, taking 


care to flir well the mafs near the end of the procefs. 


4. By precipitating gold from its folution in aqua-re- 
gia by applying to it a folution of green vitriol in wa- 
ter, or fome copper, and perhaps fome other metallic 
fubftances. 

GILEAD, the fon of Machir, and-grandfon of 
Manaffeh, had his inheritance allotted him in the moun- 
tains of Gilead, from whence he took his name. The 
mountains of Gilead were part of that ridge which 
runs from mount Lebanon fouthward, on the ealt of 
the Holy Land; gave their name to the whole country 
which lies on the eaft of the fea of Galilee, and inclu- 
ced the mountainous region called in the New Tetta- 
ment Trachonitis. Jeremiah (xxii.6.) feems to fay, 
that Gilead begins from mount Libanus. ‘ Thou art 
Gilead unto me, and the head of Lebanon.’ Jacob, 
at his return from Mefopotamia, came in fix days to 
the mountains of Gilead (Gen. xxxi. 21, &c.) where 
this patriarch, with Laban his father-in-law, raifed’a 
heap of ftones, in memory of their agreement and co- 
venant, and called it Galeed, i.e. ‘*an heap of wit- 
neffes,’”? and which Laban called Fegar-fahadutha. 'Thefe 
mountains were covered with a fort of trees abounding 
with gum, called the balm of Gilead, which the ferip- 
ture commends much. (Jer. viii. 21. xlvi. 11. li. 8.) The 
merchants who bought Jofeph came from Gilead, and 
were carrying balm into Egypt. (Gen. xxxvii. 25.) 

The Gileadites being invaded by the Ammonites, 
&c. chofe Jephthah for their general, who vanquifhed 
all their enemies. 

Balm of Gizeav. See Amyris. 

GILGAL (anc. geog.), a place between Jericho 
and Jordan, noted for the firft encampment of the If- 


_rzelites on this fide Jordan, about a mile from Jeri- 


cho. It fometimes alfo denotes Galilee, (Jofhua xii.23.’) 
GILL (John), D. D. a Proteftant diffenting mini- 


«fier of the Baptift denomination, and the fon of Ed- 


ward and Elizabeth Gill, was born at Kettering in 
Northamptonfhire, November 23. 1697. At a very 
early period of life, his father, who was a deacon of 
the Baptift church at Kettering, difcovered in him an 
uncommon capacity for learning; and his ability for 
literary purfuits was afterwards evidenced by fuch rapid 
progrefs in whatever became the object of tuition, that 
it was found neceflary to remove him from the fchool 
in which his ftriking talents were firft manifefted, and 
to place him in one more favourable to his improve- 
ment. He-was therefore fent to a grammar fchool in 
the neighbourhood ; where he very foon furpaffed thofe 
boys who were much his feniors in age and’as pupils. 
At this fchool he continued till he arrived at his rith 
year; where, befides going through the common 
{chool-books, he read moft of the Latin claffics, and 
made very confiderable proficiency in the Greek lan- 
guage. 

Mr Gill’s celebrity as a fcholar, and his ftrong at- 
tachment to books, were foon obferved by ‘the neigh- 
bouring clergy, who frequently met and converfed with 
him at a bookfeller’s fhop, to which he at every op- 
portunity reforted for the purpofe of reading; and 
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indeed fuch was ‘his application to ‘books, that it ‘be- 
‘cameé.a proverbial faying among the common people, 
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*¢ Such a thing is as certain, as that John ‘Gill is in 
the bookfeller’s fhop.” 

He left the grammar {chool, however, early in life. 
This was occalioned by the imperious condué of ‘his: 
mafter, who infiited that the children of. diffenting pa- 
rents fhould, with other fcholars that belonged to thie 
eftablifhment, attend him to church on week days du- 
ring the performance of divine fervice. The diflenters 
confidered this requifition as a ftretch of power to 
which his engagements with them gave no claim; and 
as it was virtually making conformity a teft by which 
his pupils were to expe€t the benefits of tuition, they 
refented his conduét; and the children of thofe parents 
that were in affluent circumftances were removed to 
feminaries where the fame advantages might be ob- 
tained without being fubje& to the impofitions of cle 
tical bigotry. But as the parents of Mr Gill had it 
not in their power to confer on him the fame privi- 
lege, the fame fteps could not be taken to facilitate 
his advancement in learning. To pave the way, how- 
ever, for the completion of his ftudies, efforts were 
made by feveral minifters, of different denominations, 
to get him upon one or other of the funds in Londons 
For this purpofe, fpecimens of his progrefs in ‘the dif- 
ferent branches of literature were tranf{mitted to the 
metropolis: in anfwer to which it was objected, ‘that 
he was too young, and that fhould he continue, as it 
might be expected he would, to make fuch rapid ad- 
vances in his ftudies, he would go through the com- 
mon circle before he could ‘be capable of taking care 
of himfelf, or of being employed in any public fervice.” 
But thefe formidable obje¢tions were of no weight 
with our young fcholar: his love of learning was un- 
conquerable. Infuperable difficulties, it is true, ob- 
ftructed the way in which literary eminence is ufually 
acquired ; but thefe difficulties could neither reprefs 
his ardent-defire of knowledge, nor damp the zealand 
application that had marked his former ftudies. For 
though his time was daily devoted to the bufinefs of 
his father ; yet he had fo far improved the hours of 
leifure, as to be able, before he arrived at his toth 
year, to read all the Greek and Latin authors that 
fell in his way. He ftudied logic, rhetoric, moral-and 
natural philofophy;; and learnt the Hebrew language, 
fo as to read it with eafe, without any other afliftance 
than Buxtorf’s grammar and lexicon. 

Neither the purfuit of learning, however, nor the 
other neceffary avocations incumbent on Mr Gill, could 
eradicate thofe religious impreflions received in early 
life. On November 1. 1716, he made a public pro- 
feflion of his faith before the Baptift church at Ket+ 
tering, and was baptized the fame day by Mr Tho- 
mas Wallis. Of this church Mr Gill had not been long 
a member before he was called to the work of the 
miniftry : foon after which, he removed to Higham- 
Ferrers, with a view to purfue his ftudies under the 
direction of Mr Davis; but his ftay at this place was 
foon interrupted by ‘an invitation from London in 
{719, to preach to the Baptift church in Horflydown, 
over which he was the fame year, being the 22d of hig 
age, ordained paftor; which office he fuftained up- 
wards of 51 years. 

Mr Gill had not been long in London before rab- 
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- {till farther in their teflimony. 
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binical learning, of which he had’ before confiderable 
knowledge, became an objeGt of purfuit. To facili- 
tate his progrefs through the intricacies of this laby- 
rinth, he contraéted an acquaintance with one of the 
moft learned Jewith rabbies. He read the Targums, 
the Talmuds, the Rabbot; their ancient commenta- 
ries, the bool Zohar, and whatever elfe of this kind 
he was able to procure. Of the Oriental languages he 
made himfelf a complete mafter : in fhort, there was. no 
branch of knowledge that could either enlarge or en- 
rich biblical learning, which, however difficult, was 
not attempted and attained: and it may be truly af- 
ferted, that in this line he had but few equals, and that 
the annals of literature do not exhibit a character by 
whom he was excelled. 

In 1748 Mr Gill publifhed a commentary: on the 
Wew Teftament in three vols folio. The immenfe 
reading and learning difcoverable in this arduous work, 
attraded the attention of the Marifchal College and 
Univerfity of Aberdeen; and procured for him, with- 
out either his folicitation or his knowledge, a diploma, 
creating him Doétor in divinity. This intelligence 
was communicated to the Doétor in the moft hand- 
fome terms by the profeffors Ofborn and Pollock; who 
declared, ‘that on account of his knowledge of the 
{criptures,.of the Oriental languages; and of Jewith 
antiquities, of his learned defence of the fcriptures a- 
gainit Deifts aad Infidels, and the reputation gained 
by his other works; the univerfity had, without his 
privity, unanimoufly agreed to confer on him the de- 
gree of Doétor in divinity.” 

Dr Gill’s fentiments, asa divine, were throughout 
Calviniftic: ‘‘ And perhaps no man (fays the Reverend 
Mr Topledy, a minifter in the church of England) 
fince the days of Auftin, has written fo largely in de- 
fence of the fyftem of grace; and certainly no man 
has treated that momentous fubje& in all its branches, 
more clofely, judicioufly, and fuccefsfully. What was 
faid of Edward the black prince, that he never fought 
a battle which he did not win; what has been remark- 
ed of the great Duke of Marlborough, that he never 
undertook a fiege which he did not carry ; may be 
jultly accommodated to our great philofopher and di- 
vine; who, fo far as the diftinguifhing doétrines of the 
gofpel are concerned, never befieged an error which 
he did not force from its ftrongholds, nor ever en- 
countered an adverfary whom he did not baffle and 
fubdue. His learning and labours, if exceedable, 
were exceeded only by the invariable fanétity of his 
life and converfation. From his childheod to his 
entrance on the miniftry, and from his entrance on 
the miniftry to the moment of his diffolution, not 
one of his moft inveterate oppofers was ever able to 
charge him with the leaft thadow of immorality. 


“Himfelf, no lefs than his writings, demonflrated that 


the doétrine of grace does not lead to licentioufnefs. 
Thofe who had the honour and happinefs of being 
admitted into the number of his friends, can go 
They know that his 
moral demeanor was more than blamelefs : it was from 
firt to laft confiftently exemplary. And indeed an 


undeviating confiftency, both in his views of evange- 
lical truths, and in his obedience as a fervant of God, 
was one of thofe qualities by which his caft of charac- 
ter was eminently marked, .He wag in every refpect 
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a burning and a fhining light: Burning with love to 
God, to truth, and to fouls; fhining as.an example to 
believers, in word, in faith, in purity, a pattern of 
good works, anda model of all holy converfation and 
godlinefs; and while true religion and found learning 
have a fingle friend remaining in the British empire, 
the works and name of Gill will be precious and re- 
vered,”’ 

He died; at Camberwell, October 14, 1771, aged 
73 years 10 months and ro days. In 1718 the Doc- 
tor married Mrs. Elizabeth Negus; by whom, he had 
many children, two of whom only furvived him. Mrs 
Gill died in 1764, 

His works are, A Commentary onthe Old and New 
Teflament, in 9 vols folio. A Body of Divinity in 3 vols 
quarto. Whe Caufe of God and Truth, 4 vols oftave. 
A. Treatife concerning the Prophecies of the Old Tef- 
tament refpeGting the Meffiah. A, Differtation on the 


antiquity of the Hebrew Language, Letters, Vowel- 


Points, and Accents. Sermons on the Canticles, folios 
befides a great number of fermons and controverfiak 
pieces on different fubjects. 

Git, a meafure of capacity, containing a quarter 
of an Englifh: pint. 

GILLS, or Brancui® of fithes. 
TIv& Anatomy, n° 160. 

GILLINGHAM, a parifh in the county of Dor- 
fetfhire, on the river Stour, near the forett of its own 
name; where, anno 1016, king Edmund Ironfide van- 
quithed the Danes. It is one of the largeft parifhes in 
the county, being 41 miles in circuit, containing 64,000 
acres. It lies on the borders of Wilts and Somerfet, 
4 miles N. W. of Shaftfbury. It has a manufacture 
of linen, but the chief produce is grazing and the 
dairies. Near it are the traces of an ancient refidence 
of Norman or Saxon kings, 320 feet long and 240 
broad, furrounded by a rampart of earth. Henry I. 
refided here, and king John repaired it at the expence 
of the county. Edward I. fpent his Chriftmas here in 
1270 ; but the whole of the materials are removed, 
and the foundation of the houfe only can be traced, 
which was in the form of the letter L, in length 180 
feet by 80 broad, and the foot of the letter 48 by 40. 
The area of the houfe containing 168,000 fquare feet. 
It ftood half a mile from the church, on the road to 
Shafton, encompafled by a moat, now dry, in fome 
places 9 feet deep and 20 broad. The rampart ap- 
pears to have been 30 feet thick. Here is a free 
{chool, a large old building, and a workhoufe, as weil 
as two ftone bridges. In 1694 it received damage of 
near 40001. by a fire. Near it is Gillingham foreft, 
four miles long and one mile broad. ‘The church is a 
large ancient fabrick. 

Gittincuam, a parifh of Kent, three miles below 
Chatham, and on the fame fide of the Medway. Part 
of Chatham-dock is in this parifh; and here is a caftle 
well furnifhed with guas that commands the ‘river, 
there being no lefs than 170 embrazures for cannon ; 
which would ftop the progrefs of any enemy that thould 
happen to make way by Sheernefs-fort, before they 
could reach Chatham. Here are alfo copperas works. 
At this place 600 Norman gentlemen, who came over 
in the retinue of the two princes Alfred and Edward, 
were all barbaroufly murdered by earl Godwin. Is 
wasin remote times the property of the archbifhop of 

Canterbury, 


See ComPpara- 
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Canteibury, who had here an elegant palace, the old 
hall of which is now converted to a barn: it is built 
principally of flint, but the windows are filled up with 
brick. Near it are the remains of the chapél, &c. and 
a great part of the whole of its original outer walls 
“may be traced. 

GILOLO, a large ifland of the Pacific Ocean, ly- 
‘ing between 1° S. Lat. and 2° N. Lat. and between 
¥25° and 128° E. Long. It belongs to the Dutch; 
“but doesnot produce any of the fine fpices, tho’ it lies 
in the neighbourhood of the fpice-iflands. The natives 
are fierce and cruel favages. : 

GILPIN (Bernard), reGtor. of Houghton, diftin- 
puifhed by his extraordinary piety and hofpitality, was 
defcended from an ancient and honourable family in 
Weftmoreland, and born in 1517. As he was bred 
in the Catholic religion, fo he for fome time defended 


sit againft the reformers, and at Oxford held a difputa- 


tion with Hooper afterward bifhop of Worcefter and 
martyr for the Proteftant faith ; but was flaggered in 


-another difputation with Peter Martyr, and began fe- 


rioufly to examine the contefted points by the beft au- 
thorities. Thus, being prefented to the vicarage of 
Norton-in the diocefe of Durham, he foon refigned it, 
and went abroad te confult eminent profeffors on both 
fides ;. and after three years abfence returned a little 
before the death of queen Mary, fatisfied in the gene- 
ral doétrines of the reformation. He was kindly re- 
ceived by his uncle Dr ‘Tonttall, bifhop of Durham ; 
who foon after gave him.the archdeaconry of Durham, 
to which the rectory of Effington was annexed. When 
repairing to his parifh, though the perfecution was 
then at its height, he boldly preached againit the vices, 
errors, and corruptions of the times, etpecially in the 


clergy, on which a charge confifting of 13 articles was 
‘drawn up againtt him, and prefented in form to the 


‘bifhop. But Dr Tonftall found a method of difmiffing 
the caufe in fuch a manner as to protect bis nephew, 
without endangering himfelf, and foon after prefented 


‘him to the rich living of Houghton le Spring. He was 


a fecond time accufed to the bifhop, and again protec- 
ted; when his enemies, enraged at this fecond defeat, 
laid their complaint before Dr Bonner, bifhop of Lon- 
-don ; who immediately gave orders to apprehend him. 
Upon which Mr Gilpin bravely prepared for martyr- 
dom; and ordering his houfe-tteward :o provide him 
a long garment that he ‘might make a decent appear- 
ance at the ttake, fet out for London. Luckily, how- 
ever, he broke his leg on the journey; which pro- 
tracted his arrival until the news of the queen’s death 
freed him from all further apprehenfions. Being imme- 
diately fet at liberty, he returned to Houghton, where 
he was received by his parifhioners with the fincereft 
joy. te tN 
Upon the deprivation of the Popifh bifhops, he was 
offered the fee of Carlifle, which he declined ; and con- 
fining his attention to his re¢tory, difcharged all the 


-duties of -his function in the molt exemplary manner. 


To the greateft humanity and courtefy, he added an 
‘unwearied application to the inftruGion of thofe under 
his care. He was not fatistied with the advice he gave 
in public, but ufed to inftruct in private; and brought 
hhis parifhioners to come to him with their doubts and 
difficulties. He hada moft engaging manner towards 
ithofe whom he thought well-difpofed: nay, his very 
AN? 139. 
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reproof was fo eonduéed, that it feldom gave offence; 
the becoming gentlenefs with which it was urged, made 
it always appear the effect of friendfhip. Thus, with 
uncealing affiduity, did he employ himfelf in admonith- 
ing the vicious, and encouraging the well-intentioned ; 
by which means, in a few years, he made a greater 
change in his neighbourhood than could weil have 
been imagined. A remarkable initance, what reforma- 
tion a fingle man may effe€t, when he hath it earneitly 
at heart ! 

But his hopes were not fo much in the prefent gene- 
ration, as in the fucceeding. It was an eafier talk, he 
found, to prevent vice, than to corre it ; to form the 
young to virtue, than to amend the bad habits of the 
old. Fie employed much of his time, therefore, in 
endeavouring to improve the minds of the younger part 
of his parifh ; fuffering none to grow.up in an igno- 
rance of their duty; but preffing it as the wifeft part 
to mix religion with their labour, and amidft the cares 
of this life to have a conftant eye upon the next. He 
attended to every thing which might be of fervice to 
his parifhioners. He was very-affiduous in preventing 
all law-fuits among them. His hall is faid to have been 
often thronged with people, who came to him about ~ 
their differences. He was not indeed much acquaint- 
ed with law; but he could decide equitably, and that 
fatisfied : nor could his fovereign’s commiffion have gis 
ven him more weight than his own charaéter gave 
him. 

His hofpitable manner of living was the admiration 
of the whole country. He fpent in his family every 
fortnight 40 bufhels of corn, 20 buthels of malt, and a 
whole ox ; befides a proportionable quantity of other 
kinds of provifion. Strangers and travellers found a 
cheerful reception. All were welcome that came; and 
even their beafts had fo much care taken of them, that 
it was humoroufly faid, ‘* If a horfe was turned loofe 
im any part of the country, it would immediately make 
its way to the rector of Houghton’s,” 

Every Sunday, from Michaelmas till Eafter, was a 
fort of public day with him. uring this feafon he 
expected to fee all his parifhioners and their families. 
For their reception, he had three tables well covered : 
the fir!t was for gentlemen, the fecond for hufbandmer 
and farmers, and the third for day-labourers. This 
piece of hofpitality he never omitted, even when lofles, 
or a fcareity of provifion, made its continuance rather 
difficult to him. He thought it his duty, and that 
was a deciding motive. Even when he was abfent 
from home, no alteration was made in his family ex- 
pences; the poor were fed as ufual, and his neighbours 
entertained. 

But notwithftanding all this painful induftry. and 
the large fcope it had im fy extended a parith, Mr Gil- 
pin thought the {phere of his benevolence yet too con- 
fined. it grieved him extremely to fee every where, 
in the parifhes around him, fo great a degree of igno-= 
rance and fuperttition, occafioned by the thameful ne- 
glect of the patoral care in the clergy of thofe parts. 
Thefe bad confequences induced him to fupply, as 
far as he could, what was wanting in others.’ For 
this purpofe, every year he ufed regularly to vifir the 
molt neglected parifhes in Northumberland, York- 
fhire, Chethire, Weitmoreland, and Cumberland ; and 
that his own parifh in the mean time might not fuffer, 

he 
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he was at the expence of a conftant affiflant. In each 
place he ftaid two or three days; and his method 
was, to call the people about him, and lay before 
them, in as plain a way as poffible, the danger of 
leading wicked or even’ carelefs lives; explaining to 
them the nature of true religion ; inftru@ing them in 
the duties they owed to God, their neighbour, and 
themfelves: and fhowing them how greatly a moral and 
religious condu& would contribute to their prefent as 
well as future happinefs. 

As Mr Gilpin had all the warmth of an enthufiatt, 
though under the dire€tion of a very calm and fober 
judgment, he never wanted an audience, even in the 
wildeft parts ; where he roufed many to a fenfe of reli- 
gion, who had contra¢ted the moft inveterate habits 
of inattention to every thing of a ferious nature. And 
wherever he came, he ufed to vilit all the gaols and 
places of confiaement; few in the kingdom having at 
that time any appointed minifter. And by his labours, 
and affeGionate manner .of behaving, he is faid to 
have reformed many very abandoned perfons in thofe 
places. He would employ his intereft likewife for 
fuch criminals whofe cafes he thought attended with 
any hard circumftances, and often procured pardons 
for them. 

There is a tra&t of country upon the border of Nor- 
thumberland, called Read/-dale and Tine-dale, of all 
barbarous places in the north, at that time the moft 
barbarous. Before the Union, this place was called 
the debateable land, as fubjeét by turns to England and 
Scotland, and the common theatre where the two na- 
tions were continually acting their bloody fcenes. It 
was inhabited by a kind of defperate banditti, render- 
ed fierce and active by conftant alarms: they lived by 
theft, ufed to plunder on both fides of the barrier; and 
what they plundered on one, they expofed to fale on 
the other; by that means efcaping juttice. And in 
this dreadful country, where no man would even travel 
that could help it, Mr Gilpin never failed to fpend 
fome part of every year. 

He generally chofe the Chriftian holidays for his 
journey, becaufe he found the people at that feafon 
mof difengaged, and moft eafily affembled. He had 
fet places for preaching, which were as regularly at- 
tended as the aflize-towns of a circuit. If he came 
where there was a church, he made ufe of it: if pot, 
of barns, or any other large building; where great 
crowds of people were fure to attend:him, fonie for his 
inftructions, and others for his charity. —This was a 
very difficult and laborious employment. The coun- 
try was fo poor, that what provifion he could get, ex- 
treme hunger only could make palatable. The incle- 
mency of the weather, and the badnefs of the roads 
through a mountainous country, and at that feafon co- 
vered with {now, expofed him likewife often to great 
hardfhips. Sometimes he was overtaken by the night, 
the country being in many places defolate for feveral 
miles together, and obliged to lodge out’ in the cold. 
At fuch times, we are told, he would make his fervant 
ride about with his horfes, whilft himfelf on foot ufed 
as much exercife as his age and the fatigues of the pre- 
ceding day would permit. All this he cheerfully under- 
went ; efteeming fuch fervices well compenfated by the 
advantages which he hoped might accrue from them to 
his uninftruéted fellow-creatures. 
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The difinterefted pains he took among thefe barba- 


rous people, and the good offices he was always ready * 


to do them, drew from them the warmeft and fincereit 
expreflions of gratitude. Indeed, he was little lefs than 
adored among them, and might have brought the 
whole country almoft to what he pleafed. One in- 
{tance that is related, fhows how greatly he was reve- 
red. By the careleffnefs of his fervants, his horfes 
were one day ftolen. The news was quickly propaga- 
ted, and every one expreffed the higheft indignation at 
the fa&. The thief was rejoicing over his prize, when, 
by the report of the country, he found whofe horfes he 
had taken. Terrified at what he had done, he inftant- 
ly came trenibling back, confeffed the faa, returned 
the horfes, and declared he believed the devil would 
have feized him direétly, had he carried them of know- 
ing them to have been Mr Gilpin’s. 

We have already taken notice of Mr Gilpin’s ua- 
commonly generous and hofpitable manner of living. 
The value of his rectory was about 4001. a-year: an 
income, indeed, at that time very confiderable, but yet 
in appearance very unproportionate to the generous 
thingshe did: indeed, he could not have done them, 
unlefs his frugality had been equal to his generofity. 
His friends,. therefore, could not but wonder to find 
him, amidt{t his many great and continual expences, en- 
tertain the defign of building and endowing a gram - 
mar-{chool : a defign, however, which his exaé& eco- 
nomy foon enabled him to accoinplith, though the ex- 
pence of it amounted to upwards of 5001. His fchool 
was no fooner opened, than it began to flourifth; and 
there was fo great a refort of young people to it, that 
in a little time the town was not able to accommodate 
them. He put himfelf, therefore, to the inconvenience 
of fitting up a part of his own houfe for that purpofe, 
where he feldom had fewer than 20 or 30 childrens 
Some of thefe were the fons of perfons of diftinGtion, 
whom he boarded at eafy rates: but the greater part 
were poor children, whom he not only educated, but 
clothed and maintained: he was at the expence like- 
wife of boarding in the town many other poor children. 
He ufed to bring feveral every year from the different 
parts where he preached, particularly Readf{-dale and 
Tine-dale ; which places he was at’ great pains in ci- 
vilizing, and contributed not a little towards rooting 
out that barbarifm which every year prevailed lefs a- 
mong them. 

As to his fchool, he not only placed able mafters in 
it, whom he procured from Oxford, but himfelf like- 


. wife conitantly infpeéted it. And, that encouragement 


might quicken the application of his boys, -he always 
took particular notice of the moft forward: he would 
call them his own /cholars, and would fend for them 
often into his ftudy, and there inftru@ them himfelf. 
One method ufed by him to fill his {chool was a little 
fingular. ‘Whenever he met a poor boy upon the road, 
he would make trial of his capacity by a few queftionss 
and if he found it fuch as pleafed him, he would pro- 
vide for his education, And befides thofe whom he 


fent from his own {chool to the univerfities, and there 
wholly maintained, he would likewife give to others, 
who were in circumftances to do fomething for them- 
felves, what farther affiftance they needed. By which 
means he induced many parents to allow their children 
a liberal education, who otherwife would not have done 
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the means only of an academical education’ to thefe 
young people, but endeavoured to make it as benefi- 
cial to them as he could. He ftill confidered himfelf 
as their proper guardian ; and feemed to think himfelf 
bound to the public for their being made ufeful mem- 
bers of it, as far as it lay in his power to make them 
fo. With this view he held a puntual correfpond- 
ence with their tutors; and made the youths them- 
felves frequently write to him, and give him an ac- 
count of their ftudies. So folicitous indeed’ was he 
about them, knowing the many temptations to which 
their age and fituation expofed them, that once every 
other year he generally made a journey to the univer- 
fities to infpe&t their behaviour. And this uncommon 
care was not unrewarded ;- for many of his fcholars be- 
came ornaments to the church, and exemplary inflances 
of piety. 

To the account that hath been already given of Mr 
Gilpin’s hofpitality and benevolence, the following par- 
ticulars may be added. Every Thurfday throughout the 
year, a very large quantity of meat was dreffed wholly 
for the poor; and every day they had what quantity 
of broth they wanted. T'wenty-four of the pooreft were 
his conftant penfioners. Four times in the year a dinner 
was provided for them; when they received from his 
fteward a certain quantity of corn, and a fum of mo- 
ney: and at Chriftmas they had always an ox divided 
among them. 

Whenever he heard of any in diftrefs, whether of 
his own parifh or any other, he was fure to relieve 
them. In his walks abroad, he would frequently bring 
home with him poor people, and fend them away 
‘elothed as well as fed. He took great pains to inform 
himfelf of the circumftances of his neighbours, that the 
‘modefty of the fufferer might not prevent his relief. 
But the money beft laid out was, in his opinion, that 
which encouraged induftry. It was one of his greateft 
pleafures to make up the loffes of his laborious neigh- 
pours, and prevent their finking under them. Ifa poor 
man had loft a beaft, he would fend him another in his 
yoom: or if any farmer had had a bad year, he would 
make him an abatement in his tythes.—'Thus, as far 
as he was able, he took the misfortunes of his parifh 
upon himfelf; and, like a true fhepherd, expofed him- 
felf for his flock. But of all kinds of induftrious poor, 
he was mot forward to affift thofe who had large fami- 
lies: fuch never failed to meet with his bounty, when 
they wanted to fettle their children in the world. 

In the diftant parifhes where he preached, as well as 
in his own neighbourhood, his generofity and benevo- 
lence were continually fhowing themfelves ; particular- 
ly in the defolate parts of Northumberland. “* When 
he began his journey,” fays an old manufcript life of 
‘him, ‘ he would have ro pounds in his purfe; and, 
at his coming home, he would be 20 nobles in debt, 
‘which he would always pay within a fortnight af- 
ter.’—In the paols he vifited, he was not only care- 
‘ful to give the prifoners proper inftru€tions, but ufed 

‘to purchafe for them likewife what neceflaries they 
wanted. . 

Even upon the public road, he never let flip an op- 

portunity of doing good. He has often been known 
-to take off his cloak, and give it to an half-naked tra- 
‘yeller ; and when he has had {carce money enough in 
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his pocket to provide himfelf a dinner, yet would he 
give away part of that little, or the whole, if he found 
any who feemed to ftand in need of it.—Of this bene- 
volent temper, the following inftance is preferved. One 
day returning home, he faw in a field feveral people 
crowding together ; and judging fomething more than 
ordinary had happened, he rode up, and found that 
one of the horfes in a team had fuddenly dropped 
down, which they were endeavouring to raife ; but in 
vain, for the horfe was dead. 
much dejected with his misfortune ; and declaring how 
grievous a lofs it would be to him, Mr Gilpin bade him 
not be difheartened: ‘* [ll let you have (fays he), 
honeft man, that horfe of mine,” and pointed to his 
fervant’s.—‘* Ah! matter (replied the countryman), 
my pocket will not reach fuch a beaft as that.” 
“* Come, come (faid Mr Gilpin), take him, take him; 
and when I demand my money, then thou fhalt pay 
me.”’ 

This worthy and excellent divine, who merited and 
obtained the glorious titles of the Father of the Poor, 
and the Apoftle of the North, died in 1583, in the 66th 
year of his age. 

GILTHEAD, in ichthyology. 

GIN. See Geneva. 

Gin, in mechanics, a machine for driving’ piles, 
fitted with a windlafs and winches at each end, where 
eight or nine men heave, and round which a rope is 
reeved that goes over the wheel at the top: one end 


See SParus. 
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of this rope is feized to an iron-monkey, that hooks . 


toa beetle of different weights, according to the piles 
they are to drive, being from eight to thirteen hun- 
dred weight ; and when hove up to a crofs- piece, near 
the wheel, it unhooks the monkey, and lets the beetle 
fall on the upper end of the pile, and forces the fame into 


the ground: then the monkey’s own weight overhauls 


the windlafs, in order for its being hooked again to 
the beetle. ; 

GINGER, the root of a fpecies of anomum. 
AmomuM, 


GINGIDIUM, in botany: 


See 


A genus of the-digy- 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants. 
The calyx is an involucrum, with about fix linear 


leaves; the corolla confifts of five oval-lanceolated 
petals; the flamina are five -filaments; the anther 
roundifh ; the pericarpium an ovato-truncated fruit, 
with eight ftrie; there are two ftriated feeds, in fome 


places plane, and in others convex. 


GINGIRO, or ZinDERo, a {mall territory of Africa 
to the fouth of Abyffinia; being feparated from it by 
the river Zebee, by which it is alfo almoft entirely fur- 
rounded. - This river is extremely large, having more 
water than the Nile, and being much more rapid; fo 
that, during the rainy feafon, it would be altogether 
impaffable, were it not for the large rocks which are 
in its enannel. ‘The extreme difficulty which occurs 
in paffing this river, however, is the means of prefer- 
ving the kingdom of Gingiro, which would otherwife 
be conquered in a fingle feafon by the Galla. 

The moft remarkable particular with regard to this 
kingdom is, that the fovereign is a profefled votary of 
the devil. “* This fuperftition (fays Mr Bruce) reaches 
down all the weftern fide of the continent on the At- 
lantic ocean, in the countries of Congo, Angola, and 
Benin. In fpite of the firmeft foundation in ‘true 

pliilo- 


ingiro 
ij 


iglymus 
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philcfophy, a traveller, who decides from the informa- 
tion and invettigation of faéts, will find it very difficult 
to treat thefe appearances as abfolute fiCtions, or as 
owing tothe fuperiority of cunning of one man in 
over-reaching another. For my own part, I confefs, 
I am equally at a lofs to affign reafons for difbelieving 
the fiGtion on which their pretenfions to fome preter- 
natural information are founded, as to account for them 
by the operation of ordinary courfes.”” 

In this kingdom every thing is conducted, or pre- 
tended to be conduéted, by magic; and all thofe 
flaves, which in other African eountries are fold to 
Europeans, are here facrificed to the devil, human 
blood being a neceflary part in all their accurfed fo- 
lemnities. ‘¢ How far (fays Mr Bruce) this reaches to 
the fouthward, I do not know; but I look upon this 


‘to be the geographical bounds of the reign of the 


devil on the north fide of the equator in the peninfula 
of Africa.” 

With regard to thie country, very little farther is 
known than fome of the cuftoms of the people 
tranfiently picked up by the Jefuit miffionarics in 
Abyffinia. From them we learn, that the kingdom is 
hereditary in one family, though it does not regularly 
defcend to the eldeft fon, the king being chofen by 
the nobles; in which they refemble their neighbours 
the Abyffinians. When the king dies, his body is 
wrapped in a fine cloth, and a cow is killed. The 
body fo wrapped up is next inclofed in the cow’s fixin ; 
and all the princes of the royal family fly and hide 
themfelves in the bufhes, while thofe who are intruited 
with the eleGion enter the thickets, beating about 
‘every where as if for game. At laft a bird of prey, 
called in their language dider, appears, and hovers over 
the perfon defined to be king; crying and making a 
great noife without quitting his ftation. By this 
means the perfon deltined to be elected is found out, 
furrounded, as is reported, by lions, tigers, panthers, 
and other wild beafts; all which are fuppofed to be 
brought by the power of magic or-of the devil.— 
After the king is found, he flies upon thofe who came 
in queft of him with great fury, killing and wound- 
ing as many as he can reach, until at lait he is dragged 
to the throne whether he will or not. One particular 
family have the privilege of condufting him to the 
throne ; *and if they fhould not happen to find him at 
firft, they have a right to take him out of the hands of 


-thofe who did fo; and thus another battle enfues be- 


fore the vacant throne can be filled. Laftly, before 
he enters his palace, two men muft be killed; one at 
the foot of a tree by which the houfe is fupported ; 
and the other at the threfhold of the door, which is 
befmeared with the blood of the victim. It is the 
particular privilege of one family to afford thefe 
viGims; and fo far are they from feeking to avoid 
this fate, that they glory in the occafion, and willing- 
ly offer themfelves to meet it. This laft particular, Mr 
Bruce fays he had in Abyffinia from people coming 
from Gingiro. a : 
GINGIVA, the gums. See Gus. 
GINGLYMUS, in anatomy, one of the fpecies of 
articulation. It is that jointure of the bones where 
each bone mutually receives the other ; fo that each 
bone both receives and is received. SeeAnaTomy,n°2. 
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GINEGO, the MADEN-HAIR-TREE. 


GS OE 

GINORA, in botany: A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the dodecandria clafs of plants ; 
and inthe natural method ranking with thofe of which 
the order is doubtful. The. calyx is cleft into fix 
parts; the petals fix; the capfule unilocular, quad- 


See Mauri- 


rivalved, coloured, and poly{permous. 


GINSENG. See Panax. 

GIOIA (Flavio), of Amalfi, in the kingdom of 
Naples, the celebrated mathematician ; who, from his 
knowledege of the magnetic powers, invented the ma- 
riner’s compafs, by which the navigation of the Eu- 
ropeans was extended to the moft diftant regions of 
the globe: before this invention, navigation was con- 
fined to coating. The king of Naples being a younger 
branch of the royal family of France, he marked the 
north point with a fleur de lis, in compliment to that 
country. It is faid the Chinefe knew the compafe 
long before; be this as it may, the Europeans are in- 
debted to Gioia for this invaluable difcovery. He flou- 
rifhed A. D. 1300, 

GIORDANO (Luca.) See Jorpano, 

GIORGIONE, fo called from his comely afpea&, 
was an illuftrious Venetian painter, bornins478. He 
received his firit inftruétions from Giovanni Bellino ; 
but ftudying afterwards the works of Leonardo da 
Vinci, he foon furpaffed them both, being the firft 
among the Lombards who found out the admirable 
effets of ftrong lights and fhadows. ‘Titian became 
his rival in this art ; and was fo careful in copying the 
life, that he excelled Giorgione in difcovering the de- 
licacies of nature, by tempering the boldnefs of his 
colouring. The moft valuable piece of Giorgione in 


oil is that of Chrift carrying his crofs, now in the- 


church of San Rovo in Venice; where it is held. in 
great veneration. He died of the plague young, in 
RGus, 

> GIOSEPPINO, an eminent painter, fo called by 
way of contraction from Giofeppe d’ Arpino the town 
of Naples where he was born in t540. Being car- 
ried to Rome very young, and employed by painters 
then at work in the Vatican to grind their colours, he 
foon made himfelf malter of the elements of defign, and 
by degrees grew very famous. His wit and humour 
gained him the favour of popes and cardinals, who 
found him bufinefs in plenty. Gregory XIII. fhowed 
him great refpect; and Louis XIII. of France made 
him a knight of the order of St Michael. By the force 
of a happy genius he acquired a light and agreeable 
manner of defigning ; though it is remarked by De 
Piles, that he degenerated into a ftyle which neither 
partook of true nature nor of the antique. His battles 
in the Capitol are the moft efteemed of all his pieces. 


‘He died at Rome in 1640. 


GIOTTO, an ingenious painter, fculptor, and ar 
chite¢t of Florence, born in 1276. He was the. dif- 
ciple of Cimabue; but far fuperior to his mafter in the 
air of his heads, the attitude of his figures, and in the 
tone of his colouring; but could not exprefs livelinefs 
in the eyes, tendernefs in the flefh, or ftrength in the 
muicles of his naked figures. He was principally ad- 


mired for his works in mofaic; the beft of which is 
over the grand entrance of St Peter’s church at Rome. 
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‘became a fymbol of the eftate. 
‘the widow of Philip L duke of Burgundy, renounced 


' @. 
The obfervation of Alberti on that piece is, that in the 
thip of Giotto, the expreffion of fright and amazement 
of the difciples at feeing St Peter walk upon the water 
is fo excellent, that each of them- exhibits fome cha- 
taterittic fign of his terror. His death happened in 
1336, and.the city of Florence honoured his memory 
with a ftatue of marble over his tomb. 

GIRAFFE, in zoology. See Cervus. 

GIRALD (Barry), or Giraldus Cambrenfis. See 
Barry. 

GIRALDI (Lilio Gregorio), an ingenious critic, 
and one of the moft learned men that modern Italy 
has produced, was born at Ferrata in 1479. He was 
at Rome when it was phindered by the emperor 
Charles V.; and having thus loft all he had, and being 
tormented by the gout, he ftruggled through life with 
ill fortune and ill health. He wrote, nererthelefs, 17 
performances, which were collected and pubhfhed at 


' Bafil in 2 vols folio in 1580, and at Leyden in 1696. 


Authors of the firlt rank have beftowed the higheft 
eulogiés on Giraldus; particularly Cafaubon and 
Thuanus. 

Girator (John Baptift Cintio), an’ Ttalian poet of 
the fame family with the foregoing Lilio, was born 
in 1504. He was fecretary to the duke of Ferrara, 
and afterwards became profeffor of rhetcric at Pavia. 
He died in 1573. His works, which confit chiefly of 
tragedies, were collected and publifhed at Venice by his 
fon Celfo Giraldi, in 1583; and fome feruple not 
to rank him among the bett tragic writers Italy has 
produced. 

GIRARDON (Francis), a celebrated French ar- 
chiteét and fculptor, born at Troyes in 1627. Louis 
XIV. being informed of his great talents, fent him to 
Rome with a penfion of tcoo crowns. At his return 
into France, he laboured for the royal palacés, and 
the gardens of Verfailles and Trianon; where there 
are many of his works executed in bronze and in mar- 
ble, from the defigns of Charles le Brun. The mau- 
foleum of cardinal de Richelieu, in the Sorbonne, and 
thie equeftrian ftatue of Louis XIV. at the Place de 
Vendome, where the ftatue and horfe are caft in one 
piece, pafs for his moft excellent performances. Gi- 
rardon was profeffor, reCtor, and chancellor, of the 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture; and had the poft 
of infpector-general of all the works done in fculpture. 
He died in 1715. 

' GIRDERS, in architeGture, the largeft pieces of 
timber in a floor. ‘Their ends are ufually faftened in- 
to the fummers, or breft-fummers; and the joitts are 
framed in at one end to the girders. 

By the flatute for rebuilding London, no girder is 
to lie lefs than ten inches into the wall, and their ends 
to be always laid in loam, &c. 

GIRDLE (Cingulus or Zona), a belt or band of 
Jeather or other matter, tied about the reins to keep 
that part more firm and tight. 

It was anciently the cuftom for bankrupts and other 
infolvent debtors to put off and furrender their girdle 
in open court. The reafon of this was, that our an- 
ceftors ufed to carry all their neceffary utenfils, as 
purfe, keys, &c. tied to the girdle ; whence the girdle 
Hittory relates, that 


Lae 


eu. 


her right of fucceflion by putting off her girdle upon Girgait 


the duke’s tomb. 

The Romans always wore a girdle to tuck up the 
tunica when they had occafion to do any things: this 
cuftom was fo general, that fuch as went without 
girdles, and let their gowns hang loofe, were reputed 
idle, diffolute, perfons. 

Maidens or Virgins Girore. Tt was the cuftom among 
the Greeks and Romans for the hufband to untie his 
bride’s girdle. Homer, lib. xi. of his Ody fley, calls the 
girdle <2pSvinv Cam, maid?s girdle. Fettus relates, that 
it was made of fheep’s wool, and that the hufband un- 
tied it in bed : he adds, that it was tied in the Her- 
culanean knot ; and that the hufband unloofed it, as a 
happy prefage of his having as many children as Herw 
cules, who at his death left feventy behind him. 

The poets attribute to Venus a particular kind of 
girdle called cefus, to which they annexed a faculty of 
infpiring the paffion of love. 

GIRGASHITES, or Gercersenes, an ancient 
people of the land of Canaan, whofe habitation was 
beyond the fea of Tiberias; where we find fome foot- 
fteps of their name in the city of Gerge/a, upon the 
lake of Tiberias. The Jewifh do@ors inform us, that 
when Jofhua firft came into the land of Canaan, the 
Girgathites took a refolution rather to forfake their 
country than fubmit to the Hebréws, and accordingly 
retired into Africa. Neverthelefs, it is certain that a 
good number of them ftaid behind, fince Jofhua (xxiv. 
114) informs us that he fubdued the Girgafhites, and 
they whom he overcame were certainly onthis fide Jordan. 

GIRGENTT, a town of Sicily, which occupies patt 
of the fite of the ancient Agrigentum. It has only one 
ftreet fit for carriages. It isinhabited by 15,000 per- 
fons; but has no remarkable buildings wr works of art 
that deferve mention : the only antiquities to be feen. 
were a Latin infcription of the time of the Antonines, 
as is pretended, relative to fome affociation between 
Agrigentum and Lilybeum; and a piece of ancient 
mafonry in the foundations of a church pretended 
to be the remains of a temple of Jupiter. At fome 
diftance, on the old ground in the vale, ftands the 
cathedral, a clumfy building patched up by barba- 
rous architeéts with various difcordant parts. This 
church is enriched with no works of modern 
painters or fculptors that claim any title to praife, 
but the baptifmal font is made out of an ancient 
farcophagus faced with very beautiful baffo relievor.. 
This fee is the richeft in Sicily, but has the charac- 
ter of being lefs enlightened and polifhed than the rett 
of the ifland. Among the curiofities belonging to the 
cathedral is an Etrufean vafe of rare fize and prefer- 
vation. ‘There are alfo fome golden pateras of ex- 
treme rarity. The monaftery of San Nicolo ftands 
on a little eminence in the centre of the old city, ad- 
mirably fituated. The range of hills towards the 
fouth eaft finks gradually, fo as to admit a noble 
reach of fea and of plain, terminated on each fide by: 
thick groves of fruit-trees. Above appear the re- 
mains of ancient grandeur, wonderfully contrafted 
with the humble ftraw cottarrs built at their feet.. 
In the orchard of tiis convent is a {quare building with. 


‘pilafters, which is fuppofed to have been part of the. 


palace of the Roman pretor. 
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GIR 

Girgenti has the convenience of a port; for which, 
however, it is lefs indebted to its natural fituation 
than to the recent affiftance of-art. The harbour is 
formed by means of a pier- carried out in three fides 
of an oftagon, with a battery at the head; the light- 
houfe is to be ereéted on the cliffs on fhore, as there is no 
poflibility of raifing it high enough on the mole with- 
out danger of finking. ‘The work is admirable as to 
ftrength and neatnefs, but the intention of creating a 
fafe and complete haven has not been fully anfwered ; 
the Scirocco commands it entirely, and drives in great 
quantities of fand, which it is feared will in time choak 
up the port ; even now fhips of burden find it difficult 
to get in, but the Caricatore is confiderable, and 
the magazines in the rocks along the fhore are very 
fpacious. 

GIRONNE, or Grronny, in heraldry, a coat of 
arms divided into girons, or triangular figures, meet- 
ing in the centre of the fhield, and alternately colour 
and metal. 

GISCO, fon of Himilco the.Carthaginian gene- 


ral, was banifhed from Carthage by the influence of his ° 


enemies. Being afterwards recalled, he was made ge- 
peral in Sicily again{t the Corinthians, about 309 
years before the Chriftian era, and by his fuccefs and 
intrepidity he obliged the enemies of his country to 
fue for peace. See CARTHAGE. 

GISBOROUGH, 4 town of England, in the Weft 
Riding- of Yorkfhire, on the road from Whitby to 
Durham, 224 miles from London, and 4 miles from 
thesmouth of the Tees, where is a bay and harbour for 
fhips. It had formerly an abbey, which was once the 
common burial-place of the nobility of thefe parts, and 
its church by the ruins feems to have been equal to the 
beft cathedrals in England.. The foil, befides its fer- 
tility in pafture and a conftant verdure adorned with 
plenty of field-flowers almoft all the year, has earths 
of fundry colours, fome iron, and mines of alum, which 
were firlt difcovered in the reign of king James I. and 
have been fince very much improved. Sir Paul Pin- 
dar, who firft farmed them, paid rents to the king 
12,5001. to the Earl Mufgrave 16401. and to Sir 


“William Penniman 6001. and had moreover 800 men 


by fea and land in conftant pay; yet he was a confi- 
derable gainer, becaufe there was then fcarce any other 
to be had, and the price was 261. a ton: but-now 
there are feveral other alum-works in this county, 
which have taken a great part of the trade from hence. 
fo that the works here have for fome years lain ne- 
glected. 

GITTITH, a Hebrew word occurring frequently 
in the Pfalnas, and generally tranflated wine preffes. ‘Vhe 
conjetures of interpreters are various concerning this 
word. Some think it fignifies a fort of mufical inftru- 


ement; others, that the pfalms with this title were 


fung after the vintage ; laftly, others, that the hymns. 
of this kind were invented in the city of Gath. Cal- 
met is rather of opinion, that it was given to the clafs 
of young women or fongftrefles of Gath to be fung by 
them; Pfal. viii. 1. Ixxxi. 1. Ixxxiv. 1. 
mond thinks that the pfalms with this title were all fet. 
to the fame tune, and made on Goliah the Gittite. 
GIULA, a ftrong town of Upper Hungary, on 
the fronticrs of Tranfilvania. It was taken by the 


Turks in 1566, and retaken by the Imperialifts in 
Q 
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1695. It is feated on the river Kerefblan, 
21.1. N. Lat. 46. 25. 


in EF. Long. Giufande} 


Glaciers. 


GIUSTANDEL, a large and ftrong town of aes 


Turkey in Europe, and in Macedonia, with a Greek 

archbifhop’s fee. It is feated near the lake Ochrida,, 

in E. Long. 20. 50. N. Lat. 41. 10. 
GLACIERS, a name given to fome very extenfive 


fields of ice among the Aups.—Mr Coxe obferves of 


thefe mountains in general, that they are compofed of 
many parallel chains, the higheft of which occupy the 
centre, and the others gradually diminifh in proportion 
as we recede from thence. The central chain appears 
covered with pointed rocks; all parts of which, that 
are not abfolutely perpendicular, lie hid under perpe- 
tual {now and ice even in fummer. On each fide of 


this ridge are fertile and cultivated valleys, inter{perled 
with numerous villages, and. watered by numerous. 


ftreams. ° The elevated peaks of the central chain are 
covered with fnow: but their declivities, excepting 
thofe that are extremely iteep, have all a covering of 
ice as well as {now ; the intermediate parts being filled- 
with vaft fields of ice, terminating in the cultivated 


valleys above mentioned. The fame phenomena, though. 


on a fmaller fcale, occur in thofe chains that are at a 
diftance from the principal one: In thofe which are 


moft remote, no ice, and fearcely any fnow, is obferyed,, 
unlefs upon fome of the moft elevated fummits; and. 
the mountaine diminifhing in height and ruggednefs,, 


appear covered with verdure, until. at lait they termi- 
nate in {mall hills and plains. 
Thus the glaciers may be divided into two forts; 


one occupying the deep valleys fituated in the bofom of* 


the Alps, and diftinguifhed by the name of Ice- valleys. 
the others are thofe which clothe the declivities and: 
fides of the mountains. 


glaciers. 

The lower glaciers are by far the moft confiderable; 
fome of them extending, feveral leagues in length. 
They do not communicate with each other,.as has been. 
generally fuppofed, few of them being parallel to the, 
central chain; but, {tretching moftly in a tran!verfe di- 
rection, are bordered at the higher extremity by inac- 
ceflible rocks, and at the lower extending into the cul- 
tivated valleys. The thicknefs of the ice varies in dif- 
ferent parts. In the glacier des Bois, which extends. 
more than 15 miles in length, and upwards of three in. 
breadth, M. Sauffure found it generally from 80 to. 
100 feet ; but he was credibly informed that in {ame 
places it was not. lefs than 600 feet,,and even more. 
Thefe vaft maffes of ice ufually reft on an.inclined plain; 
where, being pushed forward by theit own weight, and 
but weakly fupported by the rugged rocks beneath. 
them, they are interfeCted by large crevices, and have: 
an appearance of walls, pyramids, &c. according to the 
pofition of the eye in viewing them. In thole parts,, 
however, where they lie upon even ground, or fuch as. 
has only a gentle inclination, the furface of the ice is: 
nearly uniform, the crevices being few and narrow, and: 
the glacier being crofled by travellers on foot without 
any, difficulty.. The furface of the ice is. rough and gra- 
nulated, fo that people may walk upon it excepting fuch» 


places as have a fteep defcent. It is opaque, full of 


{mall bubbles about the fize of a pea, ve orous, and 
; shed. YP 

greatly refembles a. mixture of faow and water cangeals. 

eds. 


Thefe two kinds of glaciers, 
are diftinguifhed by Mr Coxe into the upper and lower: 


ar? M owe 4 GLa 
Glaciers ed. A valt quantity of ftones and earth falls down the rock only by a’very narrow moraine. "Thefe mo- Glaciers 
“—"y——~ from the mountains upon the glaciers, and are by them _raines contain great quantities of cryftal.” a 


thrown off on each fide according to the defcent of the 
ice, as will. be afterwards explained. The place on 
which thefe reft is more hard and elevated than the reft 
of the ice, and is very difficult to walk upon; the earth 
is likewife laid upon them in fuch regular heaps, that 
it appears to have been done by art. This colleGtion 
of earth and ftones is termed by the natives the Mo- 
Paine. ; 

Mr Coxe, who vifited the glacier des Bois, informs 
us, that the appearance of it at a diftance was fo tremen- 
dous, that it feemed impra€ticable to crofs it. Nume- 
rous and broad chafms interfeéted it in every direCtion; 
but entering upon it, the company found that courage 
and activity were only required to accomplifh the tafk. 
They had large nails in their fhoes and {piked flicks ; 
which on this occafion were found to be particularly 
ferviceable. Having paffled the Moraine, and defcend- 
ed upon the glacier itfelf, they found the ice foftened 
by a warm wind which rendered it lefs flippery than 
ufual. Having walked acrofs it for about a quarter of 
an hour, they came again to the Moraine, along which 
they continued their journey for half an hour, and then 
entered upon the great body of the glacier. ‘ Here 
(fays Mr Coxe) it was-curious to obferve the numerous 
little rills produced by the colleGtion of drops occa- 
fioned by the thawing of the ice on the upper part of 
the glacier: thefe little rills hollow out {mall channels, 
and, torrent-like, precipitate themfelves into the chafms 
‘with a violent noife, inereafing the body of waters form- 
ed by the melting of the interior furface, and finding 
an outlet under the immenfe arch of ice in the valley 
of Chamouni, from which the Arveron rufhes.”” “As 
‘our traveller proceeded on his journey, he was fur- 
‘prized by the noife of a large fragment of rock which 
had detached itfelf from one of the higheft needles, and 
bounded from one precipice to another with great ra- 
pidity; but before it reached the plain, it was almoft 
xeduced to duft. ‘ Having proceeded about an hour 
‘(fayshe), we wereattonifhed witha view more magnficent 
than imagination can conceive: hitherto the glaciers 
had fearcely anfwered my expe¢tations, but now they 
far furpaffed'them. Nature had clad herfelf in all her 
terrors. Before us was a valley of ice 20 miles in ex- 
tent, bounded by a circular glacier of pure unbroken 
faow, named Takul, which leads direétly to the foot 
‘of Mont Blanc, and is furrounded. by large conical 
rocks, terminating in fharp points like the towers of an 
ancient fortification ; to the right rofe a range of mag- 
nificent peaks, their intervals filled with glaciers ;-and 
far above the reft, the magnificent fummit of Mont 
Blanc, his higheft point obfcured with clouds. He ap- 
peared of fuch immenfe magnitude, that, at his pre- 
fence, the circumjacent mountains, however gigantic, 
feemed to fhrink before him, and hide their dimini/bed 
heads. In half an hour we arrived at the Moraine, 
which forms a boundary of the valley, crofled it, and 
proceeded upon a body of ice about three quarters of a 
mile broad. Here the ice was more even and free from 
chafms than in the great valley. We then paffed a fe- 
cond moraine, and beyond that another mafs of ice to 
a third moraine : defcending from thence we came upon 
the laft ridge of ice, broader confiderably than the two 
former, and full of large chafms: it is feparated from 


They cowtinued to afcend the valley of ice, the fcene 
con{tantly increafing in magnificence and horror; and 
having walked about five miles on the ice, they arrived 
at laft at the foot of the eminence named Couvercle, 
where they_were obliged to quit the ice. The doing 
this was extremely dangerous, and at one place very tre- 
mendous. It was a bulging fmooth rock, with a pre- 
cipice of confiderable depth terminated by a vatt crevice 
in the ice, which feemed to ftop all further progrefs ; 
a {mall hollow in the middle, however, afforded room 
for one foot ; and having fixed this, they {prung over to 
the other fide, being helped and direCted by the guides 
who went over firit.. Having gained the top of the 
Couvercle, they had a view of three of the glaciers, viz, 
that of Talefre to the left, /’Echaut in front, and Ta- 
kul on the right ; all uniting in that great one called 
the Glacier de Bois. The Couverele itfelf is a moft ex- 
traordinary rock, having the appearance of a large ir- 
regular building with many fides; the fubftance of 
which is granite. Having reached the top, they were 
furprized with a thunder-ftorm, from whence they took 
fhelter under an impending rock. The view was ex+ 
ceedingly magnificent; the glaciers appearing like a 
rugged expanfe of frozen fea bounded by gigantie 
rocks, and terminated by Mount Blanc. A fingle rock 
appeared of a triangular figure, covered with Alpine 
plants ; and which; by reafon of its contraft with the 
rugged and {nowy mountains in the neighbourhood, 
has obtained the name of the Garden.—During thig, as 
well as other excurfions among the Alps, Mr Coxe had 
occafion to obferve that the colour of the fky was of a 
much deeper blue than in the lower regions. 

The upper glaciers may be fubdivided into thofe 
which cover the fummits, and thofe which extend along 
the fides of the Alps. Thofe on the very fummit, 
however, though they have the appearance of ice, are 
not fo in reality, but confikt entirely of fnow hardened 
by the extreme cold. M. Sauffure found that which 
covered the top of Mount Blanctobe penetrable, though 
with difficulty, by a flick; but below this hard cruft 
was a foft {now without coherence. The fides are co- 
vered with a mixture of ice and fnow; by reafon of the 
fuperior power of the fummer fun to diffolve the fnow, 
which afterwards congeals into hard ice. 

Several conjectures have been made concerning the 
formation of thefe extraordinary bodies of ice. Mr 
Coxe agrees with M. Gruner in opinion, that they are 
produced by the continual diffolution of the fnow in 
fummer, and its congelation by the fucceeding frofts. 
Hence, on the fummits of the mouutains where the fun 
has very little power, the glacier is foft, and contains 
no ice: as we defcend the mountains the confiftence 
becomes firmer, becaufe there is a’confiderable mixture. 
of fnow- water, the congelation of which augments the 
hardnefs ; and in the valleys, the glacier is hardeft of 
all, becaufe the portion of water is there much fuperior 
to that of the fnow. Hence it feems plain that the 
glaciers derive their origin from the melting of the faow 
on the upper parts of the mountains, and the congela- 
tion of the water as it advances: and to this caufe 
M. Sauffure adds the quantity of fnow which often 
rolls down into the valleys and congeals along with the 
water jult mentioned, 
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Another queftion concerning the glaciers naturally 


“ occurs, namely, Whether they are to be confidered as 


in a fate of increafe or diminution ? Mr Coxe is.of opi- 
nion, that they occafionally increafe and decreafe ; in 
proof of which he adduces the following obfervation. 
«<The borders of the glacier of Montanvert are moftt- 
ly fkirted with trees: towards its. bafe a valt arch of 
ice rifes to neat 100 feet in height; under which the 
river Arveron rufhes with confiderable force, and in a 
large body of water. As we approached the ice, we 
paffed through a wood of firs : thofe trees which ftand 
at a little diftance from the arch are about 80 feet high, 
and are undoubtedly of avery great age. Between 
thefe and the glacier the trees are of a later growth; as 
is evident from their texture and inferior fize. Others, 
flill fmaller, have been overturned and enveloped in the 
ice: there feems to be a kind of regular gradation in 
the age of thefle feveral trees, from the largeft which 
are ftanding, to the f{malleft that lie proftrate.”?— Hence 
our author concludes, that the glacier once extended 
as far as the row of {mall firs; but that, upon its gra- 
dual diffolution, a number of trees fhot up on the {pot 
it had occupied; fince which time the ice has again ad- 
vanced, and overturned the laft grown trees before they 
had attained to any confiderable height.—This he 
thinks alfo confirmed by the following fact.—** Large 
ftones of granite are ufually found at a {mall diftance 
from the extremities of the glacier. hele ftones have 
certainly fallen from the mountains upon the ice; have 
been carried on in its progrefs; and have tumbled into 
the plain bpon the diffolution or finking of the ice which 
fupported them. Thefe ftones, which the natives call 
Moraine, form a kind of border towards the foot of the 
yalley of ice, and have been pufhed forward by the gla- 
cier in its advances : they extend even to the place oc- 
cupied by the larger pines.” 

In oppofition to thofe who maintain that there isa 
conflant accumulation of ice and {now in the Alpine 
regions, our author makes the following remarks. 
1. Between the years 1776 and 1785 the glacier of 
Grindelevald had diminifhed to fuch a degree, that the 
{pot which its extremity occupied in the former year, 
was at leaft 400 paces from that occupied by it in the 
latter. 2. In the year 1785 the Murailles de Glace, 
which in 1776 he had defcribed as forming the border 
of the glacier of Boffon, no longer exifted ; and young 
trees had fhot up in the parts which were then covered 
by the glacier of Montanvert. Still, however, it may 
he urged, that thefe changes only take place in the 
valleys where the power of the fun is confiderable ; 
and that from thence we cannot form any adequate 
idea of what paffes in the more elevated regions, where 
in. all probability more {now falls than can be diffolved.. 
In fupport of this opinion, it is alleged, that the cold 
produced by the mafs of ice already formed ought to 
augment it flill more; and that, within the memory of 
the prefent generation, many places have been covered 
with ice which were not fo before. To thefe argu- 
ments, however, Mr Coxe replies, that the caufes, 
which diminifh the ice in the upper regions, are no 
lefs powerful than the cold which tends to augment 
it. Thefe are, 1. Rain or fleet; which falling upon 
the lower glaciers, thaw the ice, increafe the rills on 
its furface, excavate channels, and in’many ways tend 
to diminifh its quantity. 2. Evaporation, which takes 
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place even from the furface of the ice itfelf, a&s ftill Glaciers 
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more powerfully; and its action is not confined to any Gy, gittore, 


particular feafon. 3. The falling of the {now and 
ice; both that which comes gradually from ihe 
clouds, and which defcends from the mountains in 
great maffes, called by the natives avalanches. When 
thefe laft fall down into milder rezions, though fome- 
times they may refit the influence of the fun and. 
form ice-valleys, yet they generally diffolve. They 
are moft common in the upper glaciers, though fome- 
times they defcend upon the lower, while the gradual 
defcent of {now from the clouds, which chiefly takes 


place in the lower, contributes very much to leffen the. 


mafs. 4, All the lower glaciers or valleys of ice reft 
on an inclined plane, are hollow, and undermined by 
torrents which are conftantly flowing from the upper 
glaciers, as well as from their own lowermoft furface. 


Their foundation being thus conftantly diminifhing,, 


the lower glaciers are carried imperceptibly forward 
into the cultivated fields, where an end is neceffarily put 
to their progrefs by the heat of the fun. Hence we 


may fee the reafon of that, ftrange phenomenon taken. 


notice of by Mr Coxe, that with one hand he could 
touch ripe corn, and with the other folid ice. This 
defcent of the glacier is demonftrable from thestrees 
overturned by it, and the morain always obferved at 
the bottom of the lower glaciers. 
fun is an evident caufe of the diminution of the gla- 
ciers. T'o this Mr Coxe adds another caufe lefs gene- 
rally known, viz. the warm winds which blow by night 
as well as by day both in the upper and lower glaciers. 
«¢ Thefe warm winds (fays he) are during fummer fo 
common in thofe parts, that I never croffed a glacier 
without feeling in fome particular pofitions a warmth 
fimilar to the air of a hot-bath.” 6. Another caule 


is the mean temperature of the earth itfelf; which, 


where it is not expofed to the piercing cold of the at- 
mofphere, is found to have a temperature always above 
the freezing point. As the vaft thicknefs of the fu- 
perincumbent ice, therefore, is in the prefent cafe abun- 
dantly fufficient to prevent the accefs of the atmo- 
{phere, it is plain that the lower furface of it muft, by. 
being in contaét with the earth, continually decay. 
With regard to the other argument drawn from the 
known increafe of the ice in fome places, Mr Coxe 
does not deny it; but ihfifts, that there is no continual 
increafe of the whole, but that if it increafes in fome 
places, it diminifhes in others ; and his opinion in this 
refpect was confirmed by thofe who frequent the 
mountains. 

GLACIS, in-building, an eafy infenfible flope or 
declivity. 

The defcent of the glacis is lefs fteep than that of 
the talus. In gardening, a defcent fometimes begins 
in talus, and ends in glacis. 

The glacis of the corniche, is an eafy imperceptible. 
flope in the cymatium, to promote the defcent and- 
draining off the rain-water. 

Gracis, in fortification, that.mafs of earth which. 
ferves as a parapet to the covered. way, floping eafily. 
towards the champaign or field. 

GLADE, in gardening and agriculture, an open-- 
ing and light paflage made through a wooed, by lopping. 
off the branches of trees along that way. 

GLADIATORS, in antiquity, perfuns who fought,, 

generally 


5. The heat of the. 
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The gladiators were. ufually flaves, and fought out 
of neceflity ; though fometimes freemen made profef- 
fion thereof, like our prize-fighters, for a livelihood. 

‘The Romans borrowed this cruel diyerfion from the 
Afiatics : fome fuppofe that there was policy in the 
practice, the frequent combats of gladiators tending to 
accuftom the people to defpife dangers and death. 

The origin of fuch combats feems to be as follows. 
From. the earlieft times with which we have any ac- 
quaintance in profane hiftory, it had been the cuftom 
to facrifice captives, or prifoners of war, to the manes 
of the great men who had died in the engagement : 
thus Achilles, in the Iliad, lib. xxiii. facrifices twelve 
young Trojans to the manes of Patroclus; and in Virgil, 
lib. x1. ver. 81. AZneas fends captives to Evander, to be 
facrificed at the funeral of his fon Pallas. 

In courfe of time they came alfo to facrifice flaves 
at the funerals of all perfons of condition: this was 
even efteemed a neceflary part of the ceremony; but 
as it would have appeared barbarous to have maflacred 
them like beafts, they were appointed to fight with 
each other, and endeavour to fave their own lives 
by killing their adverfary. This feemed fomewhat lefs 
inhuman, becaufe there was a poffibility of avoiding 
death, by an exertion of fkill and courage. 

This occafioned the profeffion of gladiator to become 
an att: hence arofe matters of the art, and men learned 
to fight and exercife it. Thefe mafters, whom the 
Latins called /anife, bought them flaves to be trained 
up to this cruel trade, whom they afterwards fold to 
{uch as had occafion to prefent the people with fo her- 
rible a fhow. 

Thefe exhibitions were at firft performed near the 
fepulchre of the deceafed, or about the funeral pile ; 
but were afterwards removed to the circus and amphi- 
theatres, and became ordinary amufements. 

The tirft thow of gladiators, called munus gladiatorum, 
was exhibited at Rome, according to Valerius Maximus, 
by M. and D. Brutus, upon the death of thetr father, in 
the year of the city 490 On this occafion there were 
probably only three pair of gladiators. In 537, the three 
tons of M. Aimilius Lepidus the augur, who had been 
three times conful, entertained the people with the cruel 
pleafure of feeing 22 gladiators fight in the forum. In 
547, the firft Africanus diverted his army at New Car- 
thage with a fhow of gladiators, which he exhibited in 
honour of his father and uncle, who had begun the re- 
dudtion of Spain. In procefs of time, the Romans 
became fo fond of thefe bloody entertainments, that 
not only the heir of-any great and rich citizen lately de- 
ceafed, but all the principal magiftrates, prefented the 
people with fhows of this nature, to procure their af- 
fection, The ediles, pretors, confuls, and, above 
all, the candidates for-offices, made their court to the 
people, by entertaining them frequently with thefe 
fights: and the priefts were fometimes the exhibitors 
of the barbarous fhows; for we meet with the Adi pon- 
tificales in’ Suetonius, Augutt. cap. 44. and with the 
ludi facerdotales, in Pliny, Epift. lib. vii. As for the 


emperors, it was fo much their intereft to ingratiate 
themfelves with the populace, that they obliged them 
with combats of gladiators almoft upon all occafions ; 
and as thefe increaled, the number of combatants in- 
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creafed likewife. 


exhibited a fhow of gladiators, wild bealts, and repre- 
fentations of fea-fights, which lafted 100 days; and 
Trajan continued a folemnity of this nature for 123 
days; during which time he brought out 1000 pair of 
gladiators. Before this time, under the republic, the 
number of gladiators was fo great, that when the con- 
{piracy of Catiline broke out, the fenate ordered 
them to be difperfed into the garrifon and fecured, 
left they fhould have joined the difaffeéted party. See 
Graprator’s War. 

Thefe fports were become fo commen, and their 
confequences in a variety of re{pects fo dangerous, 
that Cicero preferred a law that no perfon fhould ex- 
hibit a fhow of gladiators within two years before he 
appeared candidate for any office. Julius Czfar order- 
ed, that only a certain number of men of this profef. 
fion fhould be in Rome at a time; Auguftus decreed, 
that only two fhows of gladiators fhould be prefented 
ina year, and never above fixty couple of combatants 
in a fhow ; and Tiberius provided by an order of fe- 
nate, that no perfon fhould have the privilege of gra- 
tifying the people with fuch a folemnity unlefs he was 
worth 400,000 fefterces. They were alfo confiderably 
regulated by Nerva. 

The emperor Claudius reftrained them to certain 
occafions: but he foon afterwards annulled what he de- 
creed, and private perfons began to exhibit them at 
pleafure as ufual; and fome carried the brutal fatis« 
faction fo far as to have them at their ordinary feats. 
And not flaves only, but other perfons, would hire 
themfelves to this infamous office. 

The matter of the gladiators made them all fir fwear 
that they would fight to death; and if they failed, they 
were put to death either by fire or fwords, clubs, 
whips, or the like. 

It was a crime for the wretches to complain when 
they were wounded, or to afk for death or feek ‘to 
avoid it when overcome ; but it was ufual for the em- 
peror or the people to grant them life when they gave 
no figns of fear, but waited the fatal ftroke with cous 
rage and intrepidity: Auguftus even decreed that it 
fhould always be granted them. 

From flaves and freedmen the inhuman {port at 
length f{pread to people of rank and condition; fo that’ 
cAuguflus was obliged to iffue a public edi@ that none 
of the fenatorian order fhould become gladiators; and 
foon after the laid the fame reftraint on the knights : 
neverthelefs Nero is related to have brought upwards 
of 400 hundred fenators and 600 Roman knights up- 
on the arena; though Lipfius takes both thefe num- 
bers to be falfified, and not without reafon reduces 
them to 40 fenators and 60 knights: yet Domitian, 
that other montter of cruelty, refined upon Nero, ex- 
hibiting combats of women in the night-time. 

Conitantine the Great is faid to have firft prohibited 
the combats of gladiators in the Eaft. At leaft he for- 
bad thofe who were condemned to death for their crimes 
to be employed; there being an osder ftill extant to 
the prefelus pretorii rather to fend them to work in 
the mines in lieu thereof: it is dated at Berytus in 
Pheenicia the 1ft of O@ober 325, 

‘The emperor Honorius forbad them at Rome on oc« 
cafion of the death of Telemachus, who ¢oming out 

of 


afed like Accordingly, Julius Czfar, in his Gladiate 
edilefhip, diverted the people with 320 couple. Titus‘ 
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tacles, went down into the arena, and ufed all his en- 
deavours to prevent the gladiators from continuing the 
fport; upon which the fpeétators of that carnage, fired 
with anger, ftoned him to death. It muft be obferved, 
however, that the practice was not entirely abolifhed 
in the Welt before Theodoric king of the Oftrogoths. 
Honorius, on the occafion firft mentioned, had prohibit- 
ed them; but the prohibition does not feem to have been 
executed. Theodoric, in the year 500, abolifhed them 
finally. . 

Some time before the day of combat, the perfon who 
prefented the people with the fhows gave them notice 
thereof by programmas or bills, containing the names 
of the gladiators, and the marks whereby they were 
to be diftinguithed: for each had his feveral badge ; 
which was moft commonly a peacock’s feather, as 
appears from the {choliaft of Juvenal on the 158th 
verte of the third fatire, and Turnebus Adverf. lib. ii. 
cap. 8. They alfo gave notice how long the fhows would 
lait, and how many couples of gladiators there were ; 
and it even appears, from the 52d verfe of the feventh 
fatire of the fecond book of Horace, that they fome- 
times made reprefentations of thefe things in painting, 
as is praétifed among us by thofe who have any thing 
to fhow at fairs. 

The day being come, they began the entertainment 
by bringing two kinds of weapons; the firft were 
ftaves or wooden files, called rudes ; and the fecond 
were effetive weapons, as fwords, poniards, &c. 
The firft were called arma J/uforia, or exertitoria ; the 
fecond decretoria, as being given by decree or fentence 
of the pretor, or of him at whofe expence the {pec- 
tacle was exhibited. They began to fence or fkir- 
mith with the firft, which was to be the prelude 
to the battle; and from thefe, when well warmed, 
they advanced to the fecond at the found of the 
trumpets, with’ which they fought naked. ‘Then 
they were faid wertere arma. The terms of ftriking 
were peiere &F repetere; of avoiding a blow, exire ; 
and when one of the combatants received a remark- 
able wound, his adverfary or the people cried out, 
Habd, or Hoc habet. The firft part of the engagement 
was called ventilare, preludere; and the fecond, dimicare 
ad certum, or verfis armis pugnare: and fome authors 
think, with much probability, that it is to thefe two 
kinds of combat that St Paul alludes in the paflage 
1 Cor. ix. 26, 27. “I fight, not as one that beateth 
the air; but I keep my body, and bring it into fub- 
jection.” : 

If the vanquifhed furrendered his arms, it was not 
in the victor’s power to grant him life: it was the 
people during the time of the republic, and the prince 
or people during the time of the empire, that were 
alone empowered to grant the boon. The reward 
of the conqueror was a branch of palm-tree, and 
a fum of money, probably collected among the {pec- 
tators: fometimes they gave him his congé, or dif- 
miffed him by putting one of the wooden files or 
rudis in his hand; and fometimes they even gave 
him his freedom, putting the pileus on his head. 
‘The fign or indication, whereby the fpectators fhow- 
ed that they granted the favour, was premere pollicem, 
which M. Dacier takes to be a clenching of the fingers 
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of both hands between one another, and fo holding Gladiator, 


the two thumbs upright clofe together; and, when 
they would have the combat finifhed and the vanquifh- 
ed flain, verterunt pollicem, they bent back the thumb ; 
which we learn from Juvenal, Sat. ili. ver. 36. The 
gladiators challenged or defied each other, by fhow- 
ing the little finger; and, by extending this, or 
fome other, during the combat, they owned them- 
felves vanquifhed, and begged mercy from the people: 
Vitti oftenfam digiti veniam a populo poftulabant, fays the 
old {choliaft on Perfius. 

There were various kinds of gladiators, diftinguifhed. 
by their weapons, manner, and time of fighting, &c. 
as, The andabate, mentioned under AnpaBatTaz. The 
catervarii, who always fought in troops or companies, 
number againft number; or, according to others, who 
fought promifcuoufly, without any certain order. The 
dimacha, who fought armed with two poniards or {words. 
or with {word and dagger. The efedarii, who fought in 
cars. The f/cales, or Cefariani, who belonged to the em- 
peror’s company; and who, being more robuft and 
dexterous than the reft, were frequently called for ; 
and therefore named alfo poffulatitii.. Several other kinds 
are mentioned in the ancient authors. 

Giaprators War (bellum Gladiatorium or Sparta- 
cum), called alfo the /ervile war, was a war which the 
Romans fuftained about the year of their city 680. 
Spartacus, Crinus, and Oenomaus, having elcaped, with 
other gladiators to the number of feventy-four, out 
of the place where they had been kept at Capua, ga- 
thered together a body of flaves, put themfelves at 
their head, rendered themfelves mafters of all Campa- 
nia, and gained feveral victories over the Roman pre- 
tors. At length they were defeated in the year 682, 
at the extremity of Italy ; having, in vain, attempted 
to pafs over into Sicily. 

‘This war proved very formidable to the Romans. 
Craffus was not able to finifh it: the great Pompey 
was forced to be fent as general. 

The Dying Grapiator, a molt valuable monument 
of ancient feulpture, which is now preferved in the pa- 
lace of Chighi. This man, when he had received the 
mortal ftroke, is particularly careful ui procumbat honefte, 
that he might fall honourably. He is feated in a re- 
clining pofture on the ground, and has juft ftrength 
fufficient to fupport himfelf on his right arm.: and in 
his expiring moments it is plainly feen, that he does 
not abandon himfelf to grief and dejetion ; but is fo- 
licitous to maintain that firmnefs of afpeét which the 
gladiators valued themfelves on_ preferving in this fea- 
fon of diftrefs, and that attitude which they had learnt 
of the mafters of defence. He fears not death, nor 
feems to betray any tokens of fear by his countenance, 
nor to fhed one tear: gwis mediocris gladiator ingemuit, 
quis vultum mutavit unquam, quis non modo fletit, verum 
etiam decubuit turpiter, fays Cicero, in that part of his 
Tufculan where he is defcribing the aftonifhing firm- 
nefs.of thofe perfons. We fee, in this inftance, not- 
withftanding his remaining ftrength, that he has but 
a moment to live; and we view him with attention, 
that we may fee him expire and fall: thus the ancients 
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knew how to animate marble, and to give it almoft 


every expreffion of life. 
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monogynia order, belonging to the triandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
fixth order, Enfate. The corolla is fexpartite, and 
ringent; the ftamina afcending and bending upwards. 
There are 10 fpecies, of which the moft remarkable is 
the communis, or common gladiolus. This hath a 
round, compreffed, tuberous root ; long {word-fhaped 
leaves ; an erect flower-ftalk, two or three feet high; 
the top garnifhed with feveral pretty large flowers of a 
red or white colour, having each fix petals. ‘They ap- 
pear in May and June, and are fucceeded by plenty of 
feed in Auguft. The plants are very hardy, and will 
thrive in any foil or fituation. They are propagated 
by offsets from the roots. 

GLAIR of eggs, is the fame as the white of eggs, 
and is ufed as a varnifh for preferving paintings. Tor 
this purpofe it is beat to an unétuous confiftence, and 
commonly mixed with a little brandy or fpirit of wine, 
to make it work more freely, and with a lump of fu- 
gar to give it body and prevent its cracking: and then 
{pread over the picture or painting witha brufh. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE, a county of South 
Wales, faid to have derived its name from a contrac- 
tion of the Welfh words Gwald Morgan, or ‘ the 
county of Morgan,” and fuppofed to have been thus 
called from a prinee of this part of the country, faid 
to have been killed 800 years before the birth of 
our Saviour: but fome other writers derive the name 
from the word for, which in the Britith tongue 
fignifies the fea; this being a maritime county. It is 
bounded on the fouth, and part of the weft, by Brif- 
tol channel ; on the ‘north-welt, by Caermarthenthire ; 
on the north, by Brecknockfhive; and on the eaift, by 
Monmouthfhire. It extends 48 miles in length from 
ealt to weft, 27 in breadth from north to fouth, and 
is 116 in circumference. It is divided into 1o hun- 
dreds, in which are one city, 7 market-towns, 118 pa- 
rifhes, about 10,000 houfes, and 58,000 inhabitants. 
It is in the diocefe of Llandaff. ‘Chis county, in the 
time of the Romans, was part of the diftrict inhabited 
by the Silures, and had feveral Roman ftations. Thus 
Boverton, a few miles to the fouth of Cowbridge, is 
fuppofed to be the Bovium of Antoninus; Neath to be 
his Nidum ; and Loghor, to the’ weft of Swanfey, to 
be his L.eucarum. - The principal rivers of this county 
are the Khymny, the Taff, the Ogmore, the Avon, 
the Cledaugh, and the 'Tave. The air, in the fouth 
part, towards the fea, is temperate and healthful ; but 
the northern part,’ which is mountainous, is cold and 
piercing, full of thick woods, extremely barren, and 
thin of inhabitants. The mountains, however, ferve 
to feed herds of cattle, and fend forth ftreams which 
add greatly to the fertility of the other parts of the 
county: they have likewife coal and lead-ore. The 
fouth part is fo remarkably fertile, pleafant, and po- 
pulous, that it is generally ityled the garden of Wales; 
but it has no manufafture. This county was former- 
}y full of caftles, molt of which are now fallen to de- 
cay. It has many {mall harbours on the coaft for 
exporting coals and provifions, Of the former it 
fends large quantities both to England and Ireland; 
but of the latter, to England almoft folely, efpecially 
butter. it fends two members to parliament, one 
for the fhire, and one for the borough of Cardiff the 
Capital 
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GLAMOUR, or Guamer, an old term of popu- 


lar fuperftition in Scotland, denoting a kind of ma- 
gical mift believed to be raifed by forcerers, and which 
deluded their {petators with vifions of things which 
had no real exiftence, altered the appearance of thofe 
which really did exift, &c.—The eaftern nations have: 
a fimilar fuperflition, as we may learn from the Ara- 
bian Nights Entertainments and other works of Ori- 
ental fiction. 

GLAND, in anatomy. See Anatomy, n° 128. 

GLANDERS. See Farriery, § xvi. 

GLANDORE, a town of Ireland, fituated in the 
county of Cork and province of Muntter, near the har- 
bour of that name. 

Guanpore- Harbour, fituated two leagues welt of the 
Galley-head in the county of Cork, province of Mun- 
fter, N. Lat. 51.22. W. Lon. 8.56. Between this 
harbour and Rofs the coaft continues high and bold, 
with only two fmall coves; that to the eaft called 
Millcove, and that to the weft Cowcove. This harbour 
lics three miles weft of Rofs; and though {mall, is an 
exceeding good one; near it is a caftle of the fame 
name, and on the upper-end is a deep and dangerous 
glin, called the Leap. Glandore gives title of earl to 
the family of Crofbie. 

GLANDORP (Matthias), a learned phyfician, 
born in 1595, at Cologn, in which town his father 
was a furgeon. After receiving a doGor’s degree at 
Padua, and vifiting the principal towns of Italy, he 
fettled at Bremen in 1618, where he praétifed phyfic 
and {urgery with fo much fuccefs, that he was made 
phyfician to the republic and to the archbifhop. He 
publifhed at Bremen, Speculum chirurgorum, Methodus 
medende paronychie, Tradatus de polypo narium affedu 
gravifimo, and Gazophylacium polypufium fontiviffimo 
which four pieces were colle&ted. and publifhed, with 
his life prefixed, at London, in 4to, 1729. Glan- 
dorp died young; and it mutt fuggeft a high opinion 
of his abilities, that, notwithftanding the great im- 
provements in all branches of fcience, his works fhould 
be deemed worthy a republication 100 years after his 
death. 

GLaNnDUL# Renales. See ANatomy, n° 100. 

GLANS, in anatomy, the tip or button of the pe- 
nis, or that part covered with the prepuce, called alfo 
balanus. See Anatomy, p. 739, col. 1. 

Gans is alfo ufed to denote the tip or extremity 
of the clitoris, from its refemblance, both in form 
and ufe, to that of the penis. See Anatomy, p. 739, 
Cok. 2. 

GLANVIL (Jofeph), a learned and ingenious, but 
fanciful and credulous writer in the 17th century, was 
born at Plymouth in 1636, and bred at Oxford. He 
became a great admirer of Mr Baxter, and a zealous 
perfon for a commonwealth. After the reftoration, he 
publithed The vanity of dogmatizing ; was chofen a 
fellow of the Royal Society; and, taking orders in 
1662, was prefented to the vicarage of Frome-Selwood 
in Somerfetfhire. This fame year he publifhed his 
Lux Orientalis ; in 1665, his Scepfis Scientifica ; and in 
the year following, Some philofophical confiderations 
touching the being of witches and witchcraft, and other 
pieces on the fame fubje&t. In 1660, he publithed 
Plus ultra ; or, The progre/s and advancement of know- 
ledge fince the.days of Ariftotle THe likewife publithed 
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ris, 4 feafonable recommendation and defence of reafon ; and 
Bow. Philofophia Pia, or A difcourfe of the religious temper 
vr" ond tendencies of the experimertal philofophy. In 1678 
he was made a prebendary of Worcelter, and died 
in 1680. : 

GLARIS, one of the cantons of Swifferland, is 
bounded on the eaft, partly by the Grifons, and part- 
ly by the territory of Sargans ; on the north, by the 
bailiwick of Gafter, and by the lake Wahleftatt ; 
on the eaft, by the canton of Schwits ; and on the 
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and we find him marked among the faints in the Ro- Gilafgow. 
man kalendar, January 13. 578. a Seiad 

The immediate fucceflors of Kentigern were Bal- 
drede and Conwal. The firft eftablifhed a religious 
houfe at Inchinnan ; the fecond went into Lothian to 
preach to the Saxons; and both of them are ranked as 
faints in the Roman kalendar, Baldrede on the 6th of 
March 608, and Conwal on the 18th of May 612. 
From this time, however, till the 1115, we have no 


diftin@ accounts concerning the city or bifhopric of Barharitira® 


fouth, by part of the canton of Uri, and part of the 


Glafgow. We find then, that David I. king of Scot- the people 
league of the Grifons. It is a mountainous country, 


land made an attempt to retrieve the people from ain the time 
ftate of grofs barbarity into which they were fallen, of David I. 


being entirely within the Alps. 
Garis, a town of Swifferland, capital of the can- 
ton of the fame name, is feated in a plain, at the 
- foot of high craggy mountains. The flreets are large, 
and the houfes kept in good repair, It has fome pub- 
lic buildings ; among which are two churches, one in 
the middle of the town, and the other without upon 
an eminence. On this eminence there is a cavern, 
with grotefque figures formed by the water that drops 
therein. The general affemblies of the country are 
held here on the firft Sundays in May, where all the 
males above the age of fixteen are obliged to appear. 
Both the Calvinifts and the Roman Catholics are to- 
lerated in this town, and they have divine fervice by 
turns in the fame church. It is feated on the river 
Lint, E. Long.g. 13. N. Lat. 47-6. 
GLASGOW, alarge city of Lanerkfhire or Clydef- 
dale in Scotland, fituated in W. Long. 4. 30. N. Lat. 


eh G3 

Conckenise the foundation of this city we have no 
authentic records. ‘The word-ia the Gaelic language 
fignifies a gray {mith ; from whence it has been in- 
ferred, that fome {pot in the moft ancient part of the 
city was originally the refidence of fome blackfmith 
who had become eminent in his profeffion, fo that the 
place went by his name. 


and reftored to the church thofe lands of which fhe had 
been robbed. The only account we have of the tranf- 
ations with regard to Glafgow, during that period, is 
in the inquifition made by David concerning the 
church-lands of Glafgow, and is as follows.--‘This 
church, by the divine appointment, admitted St Ken- 
tigern into the bifhopric, who furnifhed large draughts 
of knowledge to thofe thiriting after heavenly things, 
&c. But a fraudulent deftroyer, employing his common 
wiles, brought in, after a long feries of time, unac- 
countable f{candals into the Cumbrian church. For af- 
ter St Kentigern and many of his fucceflors were re- 
moved to heaven, various difturbances every where-arl- 
fing, not only deftroyed the church and her poffeffions, 
but, wafting the whole country, drove the inhabitants 
into exile. Thefe good men being deftroyed, various 
tribes of different nations flocking in from feveral 
quarters, poffeffed the forefaid deferted country ; but 
being of different origins, and varying from each o- 
ther in their language and cuftoms, and not eafily a- 
greeing among themfelves, they followed the manners 
of the Gentiles, rather than thofe of the true faith. 
The inhabitants of which unhappy and abandoned 
country, though living like brutes, the Lord, who 
choofes that none fhould perifh, vouchfafed to vifit in 


= In the year 560, a bifhopric is faid to have been mercy,” &c. 
hopric of founded here by Saint Mungo, or Kentigern, fuppo- From the year 1116 to the reformation, the records 
pow {ed to be the fon of Thamates, daughter of Loth king of the bifhopric are tolerably complete. The moft re- 
nded. of the Pi@ts; but in what ftate the town at that time markable particulars furnifhed by them are the follow- 


was, is altogether uncertain. Moft probably the priefts 1 
and difciples who attended St Kentigern would con- 
tribute confiderably towards its advancement: the a- 
ged and infirm, who were unfit for the purpofes of 
war, or fuch as were religioufly inclined, would come 
and fettle round the habitation of the holy man, in or- 
der to have the benefit of his prayers; and as a num- 
ber of miracles were faid to have been wrought at his 
tomb, the fame caufes would fill contribute to the 
increafe of the town. 

Hiftory has not informed us of the name of the 
prince who founded and endowed the bifhopric of Glaf- 
gow in favour of St Kentigern. But from an abitraé 
of the life of Kentigern (contained in Mr Innes’s Criti- 
cal Effay on the Ancient Inhabitants of Scotland), 
which was written in the 12th century, we learn, that 
the faint being ill ufed by Marken or Marcus, one of 
the kings of the Britons, retired into Wales. On the 
invitation of Roderic, however, one of Marken’s fuc- 
ceflors; he returned to Glafgow, and enjoyed the fee 
till 601, when he died. He was buried in the church 
of Glafgow, where his monument is ftill to be feen ; 


ng. 

a 1136, John Achaius, chofen bifhop of Glafgow 

by Davia I. built and adorned a part of the cathedral, 

which he folemnly confecrated on the oth of July. The 

king was prefent at the ceremony; and beftowed on the 

church the lands of Perdeyk, now Patrick. This pre- 

late alfo divided the diocefe into the two archdeanries 

of Glafgow and Teviotdale ; and eftablifhed the offices 

of dean, fubdean, chancellor, treafurer, facrift, chan- 

tor, and fucceffor; and fettled a prebendary upon 

each of them, out of the donatives he received from the 

king. 

th 1174, Joceline, abbot of Melrofe, was elected 

bifhop, ard confecrated by Efkilus, bifhop of Lunden 

in Denmark, the Pope’s legate for that kingdom, on 
the ift of June 1175. He rebuilt the cathedral, or ra- 

ther made an addiwon to the church already built by 3 
John Achaius. He alfo procured a charter from Wil- oe 
liam king of Scotland, ereCting Glafgow into a royal a ak aa, 
borough, and likewife a charter for a fair to be held borough, 
there annually for eight days. 
In 1335, John Lindfay, bifhop of Glafgow, 
C2 
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was 


killed 
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Glafgow. killed in an engagement at fea with the Englifh, as he 
was returning home from Flanders. Ftis fucceffor, 
William Rae, built the ftone bridge over the Clyde. 
In the time of Matthew Glendoning, who was elected 
bifhop in 1387, the great fpire of the church, which 
had been: built only of wood, was confumed by light- 
ning. ‘he bifhop intended to have built another of 
fone; but was prevented by death, in 1408, from ac- 
complifhing his purpofe.. His fucceffor, William Lau- 
der, laid the foundation of the veftry of the cathedral, 
and built the great tower of ftone as far as the firtt 
battlement. ‘The great tower of the epifeopal palace 
was founded about the year 1437, on which bifhop Ca- 
meron expended a great deal of money. 

Fa 1447, William Turnbull, a fon of the family of 

Y  Bedrule in Roxburgh fhire, was chofen bifhop. He 
erected into : : : ; h a 
a revality, Obtained from king James II. in 1450, a charter erec 
andtheuni- ting the town and the patrimony of the bifhops 
verfity into a regality. He alfo procured a bull from pope 
founded. Nicholas V. for erecting an univerfity within the city, 
which he endowed, and on which he alfo beftowed 

many privileges. He died in 1454, leaving behind 

him a moft excellent charaéter. The eftablifhment 

of the college contributed more than any thing that 

had been formerly done towards the enlargement of 

the town. Before this time the town feems to have 

* Hif. of been inconfiderable. . Mr Gibfon * is of opinion, that 
Giagow, the number of its inhabitants did not exceed i goo. 
Pe But though the ettablithment of the univerfity greatly 
increafed the number of inhabitants, it in fact dettroyed 

5 the freedom of the town. Bifhop Turnbull feems to 
Manet have made a point of it with king James II. that the ci- 
freedom of ty of Glafgow, with the bifhops forett, fhould be erec- 
the city. ted into a regality in his favour; which was accordingly 
done at the time above-mentioned ; and this at once 

took away all power from the citizens, and transferred it 

to the bifhop. As the powers of the bifhop. however, 

were reckoned by Turnbull infufficient to convey to the 

members of the univerfity all that freedom which he 

wifhed to beftow upon them, he therefore obtained 

from the king a great many privileges for them ; and 
afterwards he himfelf, with the confent of his chapter, 

granted them many more. 

6 The good effects of the eftablifhment of the college 
Population were very foon obvious in Glafgow. The number of 
of Glafgow inhabitants irtcreafed exceedingly ; the high ftreet, 
aah from the convent of the Black friars, to where the crofs 
werlity. is now placed, was very foon filled up; the ancient 
road which led to the common being too far diftant 

for the conveniency of the new inhabitants, the Gal- 
lows-gate began to be built. Soon after, the collegiate 

church of the bleffed Mary (now the Tron-church ) be- 

ing founded by the citizens, occafioned the Trongate 

ftreet to be carried to the weftward as far as the church. 

The reft of the city increafed gradually towards the 

bridge, by the building of the Salt-market ftreet. The 
borough-roads,, and the cattle that grazed on the com- 

mons, were now found infufficient to maintain the in- 

creafed number of inhabitants; for which -reafon a 

greater degree of attention than formerly was paid to 

the fifhing in the river. Many poor people fubfifted 
themfelves by this occupation; they were incorperated 

into a fociety; and in order that they might be at hand 

to profecute their bufinefs, they built a confiderable 
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part of the ftreet now called the Bridye-gate, but at Gla 


that time Fi/hers gate. 

Notwithitanding all this, however, the city of Glaf- 
gow did not for a long time attain the rank among the 
other towns of Scotland which it holds at prefent. In 
1556, it held only the rith place among them, as ap- 
pears by queen Mary’s taxation. The introduction 
of the reformed religion proved for fome time preju- 
dicial to the opulence of the city. The money which 
had formerly been expended among the citizens by the 
bifhop and his clergy, was now diverted into other 
channels : the advantages refulting from the univerfity 
were alfo for a time loft ; for as the reformers generally 
defpifed human learning, the college was in a manner 
deferted. 

In the time of the civil wars, Glafgow fuffered fe- 


were added a pettilence and famine; and to complete 


which deitroyed the greateft part of the Saltmarket, 
Trongate, and High-itreet. The fronts of the houfes 
at that time were mottly of wood, fo that they be- 
came an eafy prey to the flames. The fire continued 
with great violence for the {pace of 18 hours; by 
which a great many of the inhabitants were ruined, 
the habitations of almoft 10¢0 families being totally 
dettroyed. On this account collections were made thro’ 
different parts of the country; and to prevent fuch ac- 
cidents for the future, the fronts were built with free 
ftone, which abounds in the neighbourhood. 

By the charter given to bifhop Turnbull in 54.50, 
the citizens had been deprived of the power of electing 
their own magiftrates, which was thenceforth exercifed 
by the bifhop; which, however, was not done with- 
out fome refiftance on the part of the inhabitants, Af- 
ter the reformation was introduced into Scotland, we 
find this power exercifed by the citizens, the bithop, 
the earl of Lenox, and others. The idea that the town 
was a bifhop’s borough, and not a royal free borough, 
gave occafion to this unfettled manner of appointing 
the magiftracy ; and though, in 1633, they were de- 
clared to be a royal free borough by the parliament, yet 
their freedom of election was afterwards difturbed b 
the privy-council, by Cromwell, and the duke of York. 
But on the 4th of June 1690, the town was declared 


4 : : : deitro 
their misfortunes, a violent fire broke out in June 1652, bya 
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free by a charter of William and Mary ; and in confir- Glafgo 
mation of this charter it was inferted in the a@ of par- declared 


liament, dated June 14th the fame year, that they | 


free by J 
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fhould have power to ele& their own magiftrates as fully Mary. 


and freely, in all refpects, as the city of Edinburgh or 
any other royal borough within the kingdom; which 
freedom of eleétion ftill continues. 

By the affeffment of the boroughs in 1695, we find 
the city of Glafgow reckoned the fecond in Scotland 
in point of wealth, which place it ftill continues to hold. 
To account for this great increafe of wealth, we mutt 


9 
obferve, that for a long time, even before the reftora- Great 


ir 


tion of Charles II. the inhabitants of Glafgow lind “Ue 


been in poffeffion of the fale both of raw and refined fu- 
gars for the greateft part of Scotland; they had a pri- 
vilege of diftilling fpirits from their molaffes, free of 
all duty and excife; the herring: fifhery was alfo carried 
on to what was at that time thought a very confiderable 
extent; they were the only people in Scotland who made 

foap ; 
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Glafgow. foap; and they fent annually fome hides, linen, &c. to incurred in the affair, cot the town goool. Ster- Glafgow. 
c~ Briftol, from whence they brought back in exchange, _ ling. cei rr 
a little tobacco, fugar, and goods of the manufacture During the time of the rebellion in 1745, the citi- 
of England, with which they fupplied a confiderable zens of Glafgow gave proof of their attachment to re- 
part of the kingdom, 4 From the year 1707, however, volution principles, by railing two battalions, of 600 
in which tke union between Scotland’and England men each, for the fervice of government. This piece 
took place, we may date the profperity of Glafgow. of loyalty, however, had like to have coft them dear. 
By-the union, the American trade was laid open to the The rebels, in their journey fouth, took a refolution to 
inhabitants: and fo fenfible were they of their advan- plunder and burn the city : which would probably have 
tageous fituation, that they began almoft inftantly to been done, had not Mr Cameron of Lochiel threaten- 
profecute that commerce ; an affiduous application to ed, in that cafe, to withdraw his clan. A heavy con- 
which, ever fince, hath greatly contributed to raife the tribution, however, was laid on. The city was com- 
city tothe pitch of affluence and fplendor which it at pre- pelled to pay 50001. in money, and 500 1 in goods; 
fent enjoys. The city was now greatly enlarged; andas andon the return of the rebels from England, they 
the community were fenlible“of the inconvenience that were obliged to furmith them with 12,000 linen fhirts, 
attended the want of a fufficiency of water in the river 6000 cloth coats, 6000 pairs of thoes, 6000 pairs of 
for carrying on their commerce, they refolved to have ~hofe, and 60co bonnets. Thefe goods, with the money 
a port of their own nigher the mouth of the river. At formerly paid them, the expence of raifing and fubfiting 
firit, they thought of making their harbour at Dum- the two city-battalions, and the charge of maintaining 
barton : but as this is a royal borough, the magiftrates the rebel army in free quarters for ten days, coft the 
oppofed it; becaufe they thought that the influx of community about 14,0001. fterling ; 10,0001. . of 
failors and others, occafioned by the harbour, would be which they recovered in 1749, by an application to par- 
— fo great, that a fearcity of provifions would be occa- liament. 
Frection of fioned. The magiftrates and town-council of Glafgow, About the year 1750, a very confiderable change 12 


took place in the manner of living among the inhabi- Change of 


therefore, purchafed fome lands on the fouth fide of the . ange 
tants of Glafgow. “Till this time, an attentive in- 3) cd 


river Clyde for this purpofe; and fo expeditious were 


Port-Glaf- 


Bors and methed 


Ir 


they in making their harbour, and rearing their town, 

that in «710 a bailie was appointed for the government 

of Port-Glafgow. It isnowa very confiderable parith, 

and lies 21 miles nigher the mouth of Clyde than Glaf- 
ow. 

In 1725, Mr Campbell, the member of parliament 
for Glafgow, having given his vote for having the malt- 
tax extended over Scotland, a riot enfued among the 
lower clafs of people. 1n this difturbance, Mr Camp- 
bell’s furniture was deftroyed, and fome excifemen were 
maltreated for attempting to take an account of the 
malt. General Wade, who commanded the forces in 


Difturbanee Scotland, had fent two companies of foldiers, under 
about the the command of captain Bufhel, to prevent any dif- 


vexcife-bill. turbance of this kind. 


Captain Bufhel drew up his 
men in the ftreet, where the multitude pelted them 
with ftones. He firft endeavoured to difperfe the mob 
by firing with powder only : bat this expedient failing, 
he ordered his men to load their piects with ball; and, 
without the fan¢tion of the civil authority, command. 
ed them to fire four different ways at once. By this 
difcharge about 20 perfons were killed and wounded ; 
which enraged the multitude to fuch a degree, that ha- 
ving procured fome arms, they purfued Bufhel and 
his men to the caftle of Dumbarton, about 14 miles 
diftant. General Wade being informed of this tranfaction, 
aflembled a body of forces, and being accompanied by 
Duncan Forbes, lord advocate, took poffeflion of the 
town: the magiitrates were apprehended and carried 
prifoners to Edinburgh; but on an examination before 
the lords, their innocence clearly appeared, upon which 
they were immediately difmiffled. Bufhell was tried for 
murder. convicted, and condemned; but, inflead of 
fuffering the penalties of law, he was indulged with a 
pardon, and promoted in the fervice. Mr Campbell pe- 
titioned the Houfe of Commons for an indemni- 
fication of his lofles: a bill was pafled in his fa- 
vour; and this, together with fome other expences 


duftry, and a frugality bordering upon parfimony, 
had been their general characteriftic; the feverity of 
the ancient manners prevailed in its full vigour: 
But now, when an extenfive commerce and increafed 
manufactures had produced wealth, the ideas of the 
people were enlarged, and fchemes of trade and im- 
provement were adopted which people would formerly 
have been denominated madmen if they had under- 
taken; a new ftyle was introduced in living, drefs, 
building, and furniture ; wheel-carriages were fet up, 
public places of entertainment were frequented, and 
an aflembly-room, ball-room, and playhoufe, were 
built by fubfcription; and from this time we may 
date all the improvements that have taken place, not 
only in Glafgow, but all over the weit of Scotland. 
The beft method, however, of eftimating the grow- 
ing improvement of any town, is by the frequency 
of their applications for affiftance to parliament ; we 
fhall therefore enumerate the acts of parliament which 
have been pafled in favour of the city of Glafgow fince 
the year 1750. 


of living. 


In 1753, an act paffed for repairing pee 


feveral roads leading into the city of Glafgow.— In Parliament 


1756, an a&t for erecting and fupporting a light-? 
houfe in the ifland of Little Cumray, at the mouth 
of the Clyde, and for rendering the navigation of 
the frith and river more fafe and commodious.— 
In 1759, an at for improving the navigation of 
the river Clyde to the city of Glafgow, and for 
building a new bridge acrofs the river.—In 1767, 
the people of Glafgow having propofed to make 
a {mall cut or canal from the frith of Forth to 
that of Clyde, for the conveniency of their trade to 
the eaftern fide of the ifland, feveral gentlemen at 
Edinburgh, and throughout different parts of the 
kingdom, propofed that this canal fhould be executed 
upon a much larger fcale than what had been origi- 
nally projected. An act was accordingly obtained, 
and the canal executed in the manner defcribed under 

the 


Z 
n favour of 


the city. 
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Glafgow. the article Canavr.—In 1770, another a&t was obtained namented with fruits. 
for improving the navigation of the river, building the 
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The arched roof of the altar Glafzow? ] 


14 
Defcription 
of the city. 


15 
Of the ca- 
thedral. 


bridge, &c. being an amendment of the former aét forthefe 
purpofes.—In 1771, an act for making and widening 
a paffage from the Salt-market to St Andrew’s church; 
for enlarging and completing the church-yard of that 
church, and likewife for building a convenient ex- 
change or fquare in the city ; alfo for amending and 
explaining the former aé& relative to the navigation of 
the Clyde.—An act for making and maintaining a 
navigable canal and waggon-way from the collieries in 
the parifhes of Old and New Monklend, to the city of 
Glafgow. This laft canal, which was undertaken witha 
view to reduce the price of coals, has net been at- 
tended with the defired effe& ; but the other improve- 
ments have been productive of very great advantages. 
‘The moft ancient part of the city ftands on a rifing 
ground. The foundation of the cathedral is 104. feet 
higher than the bed of the river; and the defcent from 
the high ground reaches to about 100 yards below the 
college. -The reft of the city is built chiefly upon a 
plain, .bounded fouthward by the Clyde, and north- 


ward by a gentle ridge of hills lying ina parallel di-. 


rection with that river. Thefe grounds till lately con- 
filled of gardens and fields; but are now covering 
with buildings, in confequence of the increafing wealth 
and population of the city. The ftreets are all clean 
and well paved; and feveral of them interfeCting one 
another at right angles, produce a very agreeable ef- 
fet. The four principal ftreets, crofling one another 
in that manner, divide the city nearly into four equal 
parts; and the different views of them from the’crofs, 
or centre of interfection, have an air of great magnifi- 
cence. The houfes, coniifting of four or five floors 
in height, are built of hewn ftone, generally in an ex- 
ceeding good tafte, and many of them elegant. The 
moft remarkable public buildings are, 

1. The Cathedral or High Church, is a magnificent 
building, and its fituation greatly to its advantage, as 
it ftands higher than any part of the city. It has been 
intended to form a crofs, though the traverfe part has 
never been finifhed. The great tower is founded upon 
four large mafly pillars, each of them about 30 feet in 
circumference. The tower itfelf is 25% feet fquare 
within; and is furrounded by a balluftrade, within 
which rifes an o€tangular fpire terminated by a fane. 
The tower upon the weft end is upon the fame level, 
but appears not to have been finifhed, though it is co- 
vered over with lead. In this tower is a very large bell 
11 feet four inches in diameter. The principal entry 
was from the weft; the gate 11 feet broad at the bafe, 
and 17 feet in height. The weft end of thé choir is 
now appropriated for a place of divine worfhip; and is 
divided. from the remaining part by a ftone-partition, 
which is inclofed by another ftone-wall parting it from 
the nave. It isimpoflible to form an adequate idea of 
the awful folemnity of the place occafioned by the lof- 
tinefs of the roof and the range of pillars by which the 
whole is fupported. 

The nave of the church rifes four fteps higher than 
the choir; and on the weft fide ftood the organ-loft, 
formerly ornamented with a variety of figures, but 
now defaced. The pillars here are done in a better 
taite than thofe in the choir, and their capitals are or- 


is fupported by five pillars, over which was a fine ter- “V7 


race walk, and above it a large window of curious 
workmanthip, but now fhut up. On the north fide of 
the altar is the veftry, being a cube of 28 feet, the 
roof arched and vaulted at top, and fupported by one 
pillar in the centre of the houfe. Arched pillars from 
every angle terminate in the grand pillar, which is 19 
feet high. The lower part of the fouth crofs is made 
ufe of as a burying place for the clergy of the city ; 
and is by much the fineft piece of workmanship in the 
whole building. It is 55 feet long, 28 broad, and 
15 high; arched and vaulted at top, and fupported 
by a middle range of pillars, with their capitals highly 
ornamented ; correfponding to which are columns ad- 
joining to the walls, which as they rife, {pring into 
femi-arches, and are every where met at acute angles 
by their oppofites, and are ornamented with carvings 
at the clofing and croffing of the lines. At the eatt 
end of the choir you defcend by flights of fteps upon 
each fide into paflages which, in former times, were the 
principal entries to the burying vault which is imme- 
diately under the nave. It is now made ufe’ of as a 
parifh church for the barony of Glafgow; and is full 
of pillars, fome of them very mafly, which fuppoit the 
arched roof: but it is a very uncomfortable place for 
devotion. The {pace under the altar and veftry, 
though now made ufe of as a burying-place by the he- 
ritors of the barony, was formerly, according to tra- 
dition, employed for keeping of the relics; and indeed, 
from the beautiful manner in which this place is finifh- 
ed, one would imagine that it had not been deftined 
for common ufe. Here is fhown the monument of St 
Mungo, or Kentigern, with his figure lying in a cum- 
bent pofture. 

The whole length of the cathedral iwithin the walls 
is 284 feet, its breadth 65; the height of the choir, 
from the floor to the canopy, go feet; the height 
of the nave, 85 feet; the height of the middle tower, 
220 feet. This fabric was begun by John Achaius in 
1123, and confecrated in 1136; and continued by fuc- 
ceeding bifhops till fuch time as it was finifhed in the 
manner in which it ftands at ‘prefent. The wealth of 
the fee of Glafgow, however, was not fufficient for fo 
great an undertaking, fo that they were obliged to have 
recourfe to all the churches of Scotland for affittance 
in it. 

This venerable edifice was in danger of falling a 
viclim to the frenzy of fanaticifm in 1579; and owed 
its prefervation to the fpirit and good fenfe of the 
tradefmen, who, upon hearing the beat of drum for 
collecting the workmen appointed to demolith it, flew 
to arms, and declared that the firft man who pulled 
down a tingle flone fhould that moment be buried un- 
der it. ry 

Near the cathedral are the ruins of the bifhop’s pa- 
lace or caftle, inclofed with a wall of hewn ttone by 
archbifhop James Beaton; the great tower built by 
archbifhop Cameron in 1426. 

2. St Andrew's Church was begun by the commv- 
nity in 1739, and finifhed in 1756. It is the fineft 


piece of modern architeéture in the city 3 and is built St An- 


16 


after the model of St Martin’s in the Fields, London, 4¢™ 


whofe architect was the famous Gibbs. The length of 
i the 


churche 


Blafyow. the church'is 104 feet, and its breadth 66. It hasafine bly-hall; a neat room, 47 feet long, and 24 in breadth Glafgow. 
—— arched roof, well ornamented with figures in ftucco, and and height, finifhed in a good tafte, though too {mall for 
fuftained by ftone-columns of the Corinthian order. the city. The town-hall is a very {pacious and lofty 
Correfpondent to the model, it has a place forthe altar apartment, 52 feet long by 27 broad, and 24 in 
on the eaft, in which is a very ancient Venetian win- height. It is finifhed in a very grand manner; the 
dow ; but the altar-place being feated, makes this end ceiling is divided into different compartments well or- 
appear to no great advantage. The fronts of the gal- namented. In it are full-length portraits of king 
leries and the pulpit are done in mahogany in a very James VI. and VII. Charles I. and II. William and 
elegant manner. he {pire by no means correfponds Mary, queen Anne, king George I. II. and ILI. and 
with the reft of the building ; and, inftead of being an Archibald duke of Argyle in his jufticiary robes. The 
ornament, difgraces this beautiful fabric. Its height two laft are by Ramfay. Oppofite to the front of this 
is 170 feet. building is the exchange-walk, which is well paved with 
Befides the cathedral (which contains three congre- free ftone,and inclofed from the {treet by ftone pillars. In 
gations) and St Andrew’s church, there is a number the middle of thisarea is an equeftrian ftatue of king Wil- 
of others, as the College-church, Ram’s-horn, Tron, liam III. placed upon a lofty pedeftal, and furrounded 
Wynd, &c. together with an Englifhichapel, Highland with an iron rail.—_In 1781, the exchange under the 
church, feveral feceding meeting-houfes, and others piazzas was greatly enlarged, by taking down the low- 
for fectaries of various denominations. er part of the town-hall and affembly-room ; and at the 
1 3. The College. The front of this building extends fame time, by a tontine fcheme entered into by the 
The col- along the ealt fide of the high ftreet, and is upwards ‘inhabitants, a mott elegant coffee-room was added, with 
lege. of 330 feet long. The gate at the entrance is decora- a fuite of buildings adjoining for the purpofesof a tavern 
ted with ruitics, and over it are the king’s arms. The and hotel, aflembly-room, and offices for notaries and 
building confifts of two principal courts or fquares. underwriters. The aflembly-room, however, being 
The firlt is 88 feet long and 44 broad. The weft fide found to be ftill too fmall, a fubfcription of above 
is elevated upon ftone pillars, on which are placed pila- L. 5000 has been raifed by a fimilar plan of a tontine 
fiers f{upporting the Doric entablature, and ornamented for building a new one, which is propofed to be erect- 
with arches forming a piazza. Above thefe 1s the ed in the north corner of one of the new itreets which 
public hall; the afcent to which is by a double flight of join Ingram-ftreet to Argyle-ftreet. 
iteps inclofed by a handfome ftone balluftrade, upon 5. The Guild-Hall or Merchant’s Houfe. ‘This 
the right of which is placed a lion, and on the left an building is fituated upon the fouth fide of Bridge- 
unicorn, cut in free Rone. The {pire ftands on the gate ftreet ; and is in length 82 feet, in breadth 31, 
ealt fide, is 135 feet high, and has a very good clock. he great hall, which is the whole length and breadth 
Under this is the gateway into the inner and largeft of the building, is fo capacious, that it is better adapt- 
court, which is 103 feet long and 79 broad. Overthe ed for the reception of great and numerous affemblies 
entry, in a niche, is a tlatue of Mr Zacharias Boyd, who than any other in the city. This houfe is adorned with 
was abenefactor to the univerfity. On the eaft fideof the a very elegant {pire 209 feet high. 1 
court is a narrow paflage leading into a handfome ter- 6. The Town’s Hofpital is a very neat building, eon- 
race walk, gravelled, 122 feet long by 64 feet broad. fifting of two wings and a large front: the length 
This walk is inclofed to the eaft by an iron pallifade, 156 feet, the breadth of the centre 30 feet, and the 
én the centre of which is a gate leading into the gar- depth of the wings 68 feet. Behind the building is an 
den. This lait coniifts of feven acres of ground, laid infirmary. 127 feet long by 25 feet broad, the afcent to 
out in walks for the recreation of the ftudents; and which is by a flight of fteps. The lower part of this 
there is alfo a botanic garden. On the fouth fide of building 1s appointed for the reception of lunatics. 
| the walk ftands the library ; a very neat edifice, well ‘The area between the buildings is large, which, with 
) conttruéted for the purpofe intended, and containing a the agreeable open fitiuation of the hofpital on the ri- 
very valuable colleGtion of books. Underneath are ver, muft conduce to the health of the inhabitants. 
preferved in cafes all the Roman infcriptions found on 7. The Grammar School is fituated on the new taken-in 
Graham’s Dike, together with altars and other anti- grounds to the north-weft of the town, and was built in- 
quities colleéted from different parts of Scotland.— 1787. It isavery handfome building, containing a large, hool 
Adjoining, there is an obfervatory, well furnifhed with hall, and fix airy commodious teaching rooms, In this vp bg 
aftronomical inftruments. The college alfo pofleffes, f{chool there are four clafles, the courfe being four years: 
by bequeit, the late Dr Hunter’s famous anatomical each clafs is carried on the whole four years by the fame 
preparations, library, and mufeum: And inthe depart- matter; fo that, there being no reCter, each malter is 
ment of nateral philofophy, it is furnifhed with an ap- head of the {chool one year in. rotation, It is under 
paratus which is univerfally acknowledged to be the the direCtion of a committee of the town-council; who 
moft extenfive and ufeful in Britain, and which owes aiflifted by the profeflors, clergy, and other perfons of 
its perfection to the liberality and unremitting labour learning, frequently vifit it during the feffion ; and at 
of Mr Anderfon the prefent profeffor of that {cience. an annual examination, prizes of books are diftributed 
ee 4. The Tolbooth, or Town- Houfe, is a magnificent and to the fcholars according to their refpe€tive merits. 
eke extremely elegant building. The front isadorned with ‘The prefent number of fcholars is above 300.—The 


vhoufe, &c. 
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a range of lonic pilafters ; and is elevated on {trong rulti- 
cated pillars with arches, forming a piazza for merchants 
and others to fhelter themfelves from the weather when 
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building is not yet entirely finifhed ; and the rooms. 
which are not occupied by the Latin clafles are intend- 


ed for teaching writing, arithmetic, drawing, &c. 2% 
8. The New Bridge is built in an elegant manner..New 


| met upon bulinefs. One of the apartments was the aflem- 
[x Bridges 
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It is 32 feet wide ; with a commodious foot-way for 
paflengers, five feet broad on each fide, raifed above 
the road made for carriages, and paved with free ftone. 
This bridge is about 500 feet in length ; and confifts 
of feven arches, the faces of which are wrought in ru- 
ftic; with a ftrong block cornice above. The arches {pring 
but a little way above low-water mark ; which, though 
it renders the bridge ftronger than if they fprung from 
taller piers, diminifhes its beauty. Between every 
arch there is a fmall circular one: thefe break the force 
of the water when the river rifes to a flood, and add to 
the ftrength of the whole. The parapet-wall or breait- 
work is cut out in the Chinefe tafte ; and the two ends 
are finifhed off with a fweep. This bridge was be- 
gun in 1768, and finifhed in 1772. 

g. The Markets in King’s Street are juftly admired, 
as being the completeft of their kind in Britain. They 
are placed on both fides of the flreet. That on the eaft 
fide, appropriated entirely for butcher-meat, is 112 
feet in length, and 67 in breadth. In the centre is a 
fpacious gateway, decorated on each fide with coupled 
Ionic columns, fet upon their pedeftals, and fupport- 
ing an angular pediment. At the north end is a very 
neat hall belonging to the incorporation of butchers, the 
front ornamented with ruftics and a pediment. ‘The 
markets upon the weit fide of the ftreet confift of three 
courts, fet apart for fifth, mutton, and cheefe. The whole 
of the front is 173 feet, the breadth 46 feet; in the 
centre of which, as on the oppofite fide, is a very {pa- 
cious gateway of the Dorick order, fupporting a pedi- 
ment. This is the entry to the mutton-market. Each 
of the other two has a well-proportioned arch faced 
with rufticks for their entrance. All thefe markets are 
well paved with free-ftone ; have walks all round them; 
and are covered over for fhelter by roofs ftanding up- 
on ftone piers, under which the different commodities 
are expofed to fale. They have likewife pump- wells 
within, for cleanfing away all the filth; which render 
the markets always {weet and agreeable. Thefe mar- 
kets were erected in 1754. 

10 The Herb-Market is neat and commodious ; 
and the principal entry is decorated with columns. It 
is fituated in the Candleriggs, and is laid out in the 
fame manner with the markets in King’s-itreet. 

11. The Guard-Houfe is a very handfome building, 
with a piazza formed by arches, and columns of the 
Ionic order fet upon their pedeftals. It was originally 
fituated on the Highftreet, at the corner of the Candle- 
riggs ftreet: but has lately been carried near half way 
up the Candleriggs, where it occupies the ground on 
which the weigh-houfe formerly ftood, and is made 
larger and mere commodious than it was before. An 
excellent new weigh-houfe has been ereéted at the head 
of the Candleriggs: And at the foot of the Candle- 
riggs, or corner next the Highftreet, where the Guard- 
houfe was formerly fituated, a fuperb new hotel has 
been built, containing 75 fire-rooms. 

The moft remarkable public charities in Glafgow are, 

1. Muirhead’s or St Nicholas’s Hofpital. "Vhis was 
originally appointed to fubfift 12 old men and a chap- 
lain: but its revenues have, from fome unknown 
caufes, been loft ; fo that no more of them now remains 
than the paltry fum of 1391. 2s. 5d. Scots money, 
1281. of which is atnually divided among four old 
men, at the rate of 21. 13s. 4d. each. 

N° 139. 
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2. Hutchefon’s Hofpital, was founded and endowed 
in 1639 by George Hutchefon of Lamb-hill notary- 
public, and Mr l'homas Hutchefon his brother who 
was bred a preacher, for the maintenance of old men 
and orphans. ‘The funds of this hofpital were increa- 
fed by James Blair merchant in Glafgow in 1710, and 
by fubfequent donations.. From the fale of fome of 
their lands which lay convenient for building, and the 
rife of the reft, the income is now above L. 14.00, 


Glafzowe| 


which is diftributed in penfions to old people from L. 3: 


to L. 20, and in educating about 50 children. 


3. The Merchants Ffoufe likewife diftributes in pen- 


fions and other charities about L. 800 yearly. 

4. The Town’s Hofpital, above defcribed, was opened 
for the reception of the poor on the rsth of November 
1733. The funds whence this hofpital is fubfitted 
are, the general feflion, the town-council, the trades 
houfe and merchants houfe, the intereft of money be- 
longing to their funds, which are fums that have been 
mortified for the ufe of the houfe. Thefe fupplies, how- 
ever, are found infufficient to defray the expences of the 
houfe; for which realon an affeflment is annually made 
upon the inhabitants in the following manner. The 
magiftrates nominate 12, 14, or fometimes more gentle- 
men of known integrity and charaéter, who /have a 
lift laid before them of all the inhabitants in town. This 
lift they divide into 16 or 18 columns. Each of thefe 
columns contains the names of fuch inhabitants as car- 
ry on trade to a certain extent, or are fuppofed to be 
well able to pay the fum affixed to the particular co- 
lumn in which their names are inferted. If it is necef- 
fary to raife 5001. for inftance, then each name, in 
every feparate column, is valued at as much as the for- 
tunes of the perfons in each particular column are fup- 
pofed to be. If 1cool. or more is to be raifed, it %s 
only continuing a proportional increafe through the 
whole of the columns. The higheft fum that ‘ever 
was thus raifed, was 128. 6d. upon every thoufand 
pounds that each perfon was fuppofed to be worth. 
The number of people maintained in this hofpital are 
about 620. 

5. Wilfon’s Charity for the education of boys, was 
founded by George Wilfon, who in 1778 left 3000 1. 
for that purpofe. This fund is now confiderably in- 
creafed, and gives education and clothing to 48 boys, 
who each continues four years, fo that 12 are admit- 
ted annually. 

Befides thefe, thereare many public fchools for the edu- 
cation of children; as well as many inftitutions of private 
focieties for the purpofe of relieving the indigent and 
inftructing youth, fuch as Graham’s Society, Buchanan’s 
Society, the Highland Society, &c. ‘Thefe lat put an- 
nually 20 boys apprentices to trades, and during the 
firit three years give them clothing and education. 

The univerfity of Glafgow owes its origin, as we 
have already obferved, to bifhop Turnbull. The infti- 
tution confifted at firft of a reétor, a dean of faculty, 
a principal who taught theology, and three profeffors 
of philofophy ; and, foon after this, the civil and ca- 
non laws were taught by fome clergymen. From the 
time of its eftablifhment in 1450 to the reformation in 
1560, the college was chiefly frequented by thofe who 
were intended for the church; its members were all 
ecclefiaftics, and its principal fupport was derived from 
the church. The reformation brought the univerfity to 

the 
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-vants, all forfook it. 
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the verge of deftruction: mafters, fludents, and fer- 
The magiftrates were fo fenfible 
of the lofs which the community had fuftained by this 
defertion, that they endeavoured to reftore it in 1572, 
by beltowing upen it confiderable funds, and prefcri- 
bing a fet of regulations for its management. ‘T/hefe, 
however, proved infufficient ; for which reafon king 


James VI. erected it anew, by a charter called the Nova 
Brefio, in 1577, and beltowed upon it the teinds of the 
eb of Govan. 


‘the fiew univerfity were, a principal, three profeffors of 


The perfons who were to compote 


philofophy, four ftudents burfars, one economus, a 
principal’s fervant, a janitor, and cook. 
Since the year 1577, the funds of the univerfity 
have been confiderably increafed by the bounty of 
kings and the donations of private perfons. he pro- 
feffors have therefore alfo been increafed; fo that at 
prefent the univerfity of Glafgow conhits of a chan- 
cellor, rector, dean of faculty, principal, and 14 pro- 
feffors (fix of them in the gift of the crown), together 
with burfars, &c. The archbifhop of Glafgow was 
formerly chancellor of the univerfity ex officio s at pre- 
fent, the chancellor is chofen by the reétor, dean 
of faculty, principal, and matters, 
The chancellor, as being the head of the univerfity, 
is the fountain of honour, and in his name are all aca- 


demical degrees beftowed. The office of reGtor 1s to 


exercife that academical jurifdi¢tion in difputes among 


the ftudents themfelves, or between the ftudents and 
citizens, which is beltowed upon the gréater part of the 
wniverfities in Europe. ~ He is chofen annually in the 
comitia ; that is, ina meeting in which all the ttudents, 
as well as the other members of the univerfity, have a 
voices Immediately after his admiflion, he has been in 
ufe to choofe certain perfons as his affeflors and coun- 
fellors in his capacity of judge: and, in former periods, 
it was cuftomary to name the mintiters of Glafgow, ar 
any other. gentlemen who had no connection with the 
univerfity ; but, for a greac while paft, the rector has 
conftantly named the dean of faculty, the principal, 
and matters, for his affeflors ; and he has always been, 
and ftill is, in the daily pra@tice of judging in the 
caufes belongifg to:him, with the advice of his affef- 
fors. Befides thefe powers as judge, the rector fum- 
mons and prefides in the meetings of the univerfity 
for the election of his fucceffor ; and he is likewife in 
ufe to call meetings of the profeffors for drawing up ad- 
dreffes to the king, ele€ting a member to the general 
affembly, and other bufinels of the like kind. 

The dean of faculty has, for his province, the gi- 
ving direétions with regard to the courfe of ttudies; the 
judging, together with the rector, principal, and pro- 
feffors, of the qualifications of thofe who defire to be 
created mafters of arts, do¢iors of divinity, &c.; and 
he prefides in mectings which are called by him for 
thefe purpofes. He is chofen annually by the rector, 
principal, and mailers. 

The principal and matters, independent of the rec- 
tor and dean, compofe a meeting in which the princi- 
pal prefides; andas they are the perfons for whofe 
behoof chiefly the revenue of the college was eftablith- 
ed, the adminiftration of that revenue is therefore com- 
mitted to them. The revenue arifes from.the teinds 


of the parifh of Govan, granted by king James VI. in 


.15573 from the teinds of the parifhes of -Renfrew 
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and Kilbride, granted by the fame monarch in 1617, Glafgow. 


and confirmed by king Charles I. on the 28th of June 
1630 3 from the teinds of the parifhes of Calder, Old 
and New Mookland, conveyed to them by a charter 
from Charles II. in 1670; from a tack of the arch- 
bithoprick ; and from feveral donations conferred by 
private perfons, 

The college of Glafgow, for a very confiderable 
time after its ereétion, followed the mode of publié¢ 
teaching which is common even to.this day in Oxford 
and Cambridge, and in many other univerfities throughs 
out Europe; that is, each profeffor gave a few lec= 
tures every year, grafis, upon the particular fcience 
witch he profeffed: but, in place of this, the profef- 
fors have, for a great while paft, adopted the mode of 
private teaching; that is, they leQture and examine 
two hours every day during the feflion, viz. from the 
roth of October to the 10th of June; a method which 
comes much, cheaper to the ftudent, as he has it in his 
power, if he is attentive, to acquire his education with- 
out being under the neceflity of employing a tutor? 
They have allo private claffes, in which they teach 
one hour per day. The number of fludeats who have 
attended this college for feveral years paft, has been 
upwards of 500 each feafon. 

The trade of Glafgow is faid to have been firft pro- 


trade was moft probably the curing and exporting of 
falmon; but the firft authentic document concerning 
Glafgow as a trading city is in 1546. Complaints 
having been made by Henry VIII. king of England, 
that feveral Englifh fhips had been taken and robbed 
by veflels belonging to Scotland, an order of council 
was iffued, difcharging fuch captures for the future ; 
and among other places made mention of in this order 
is the city of Glafgow. ‘The trade which at that 
time they carried on could not be great. It probably 
confilted ef a few {mall veflels to France loaded with 
pickled falmon ; as this fifhery was, even then, car- 
ried on to a confiderable extent, by Glafgow, Ren- 
frew, and. Dumbarton. Between the year 1630 and 
1660, a very great degree of attention feéms to have 


‘been paid to inland commerce by the inhabitants of 


Glafgow. | Principal Baillie informs us, that the in- 
creafe of Glafgow arifing from this commerce was ex- 
ceedingly great. The exportation of falmon and of 
herrings were alfo continued and increafed. In the war 
between Britain and Holland during the reign of 
Charles II. a privateer was fitted out in Clyde to cruife 
againtt the Dutch. She was called the Lion of Gla/- 
gow, Robert M‘Allan commander; and carried five 
pieces of cannon, and 60 hands. . 

A {fpirit of commerce appears to have arifen a- 
mong the inhabitants of Glafgow between the year 
1660 and 1707 Thecitizens who diftinguifhed them- 
felves moft during this period were Walter Gibfon 
and John Anderfon. Gibfon cured and packed ik 


one year (00 lafts of herrings, which he fent to St- 


Martin’s in France on board of a Dutch veffel, called 
the St Agate, of 450 tons burthen; his returns were 
brandy and falt. fe was the firft who imported iron 
from Stockholm into Clyde. Anderfon is faid to have 


‘been the firlt ‘who imported white-wines 


Whatever their trade was at this time, it could 
not be confiderable: the ports to which they were 
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Jifh even in their own ports. 
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Glafgow obliged to trade lay all to the eaftward: the circum- 


navigation of the ifland would therefore prove an al- 
moft unfurmountable bar to the commerce of Glafgow; 
and of confequence the people on the eaft coaft would 
be poffeffed of almoft all: the commerce of Scotland. 
The union with England opened a field for commerce 
for which the fituation of Glafgow, fo convenient in 
re{pect to the Atlantic, was highly advantageous. 
Since that time the commerce of the eaft coaft has 
declined, and that of the weft increafed to an ama- 
zing degree. No fooner was the treaty of union 
figned, than the inhabitants of Glafgow began to 
profecute the trade to Virginia and Maryland; they 
chartered veflels from Whitehaven, fent out cargoes 
of goods, and brought back tobacco in return. ‘The 


‘method in which they at firft proceeded in this trade, 


was certainly a very prudent one. A fupercargo went 
out with every veflel. He bartered his goods for to- 
bacco,: until fuch time as he had either fold off his 
goods, or procured as much tobacco as was fufficient 
to load his veffel. He then immediately fet out on 
his return ; and if any of his goods remained unfold, 
he brought them home with him. While they ,con- 


tinued to trade in this way, they were of great advan- _ 


tage to the country, by the quantity of manufactures 
which they exported ; their own wealth began to in- 
creafe; they purchafed fhips of their own; and, in 
1718, the firft veffel of the property of Glafgow croffed 
the Atlantic. ‘Their imports of tobacco were now 


confiderable, and Glafgow began to be looked upon 
as a confiderable port ; the tobacco.trade at the ports 
of Briftol, Liverpool, and Whitehaven, was obferved 
to dwindle away ; the people of Glafgow began to 
fend tobacco to thefe places, and to underfell the Eng- 


Thus the jealoufy of the 
latter was foon excited, and they took every method 
in their power to deftroy the trade of Glafgow. ‘The 
people of Briitol prefented remonftrances to the com- 
miffioners of the cuftoms at London againft the trade 
of Glafgow, in 1717. To thefe remonftrances the 
merchants of Glafgow fent fuch anfwers to the com- 
miffioners as convinced them that the complaints of 
the Briftol merchants were without foundation. But in 
1721, a molt formidable confederacy was entered into 
by almott all the tobacco merchants in South Britain 
againft the trade of Glafgow. Thofe of London, Li- 
verpool, and Whitehaven, prefented feverally to the 
Lords of the Treafury, petitions, arraigning the Glaf- 
gow merchants of frauds in the tobacco trade. ‘To 
thefe petitions the Glafgow people gave in replies ; and 
the Lords of the Treafury, after a full and impartial 
hearing, were pleafed to difmifs the caufe with the fol- 
lowing fentence: ‘¢ That the complaints of the mer- 
chants of London, Liverpool, and Whitehaven, were 
groundlefs ; and that they proceeded from a fpirit of 
envy, and not from a regard to the intereft of trade, 
or of the king’s revenue.” : 

But the efforts of thefe gentlemen did not ftop here. 
They brought their complaints into the Houfe of 
Commons. Commiffioners were fent to Glafgow in 
1722, who gave in their reports to the houfe in 1723. 
The merchants fent up diflin@ and explicit anfwers to 
thefe reports ;, but fuch was the interefl of their adver- 
faries, that thefe anfwers were difregarded. New offi- 


_ ers were appointed at the ports of Greenock and 
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Port-Giafgow, whofe private inflru@ious feem to have Glatt 
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been, to ruin the trade if poffible, by putting all ima- 
ginable hardfhips upon it. Hence it languifhed till the 
year 173%; but after that time it began to revive, tho? 
even after its revival it was carried on but flowly for a 
confiderable {pace of time. . 

At laft, however, the ative and enterprifing fpirit of 
the merchants, feconding the natural advantages of their 
fituation, prevailed over all oppofition ; and the Ame- 
rican trade continued to flourifh and increafe until the 
year 1775, infomuch that the importation of tobacco 
into Clyde that year from the provinces of Virginia, 
Maryland, and Carolina, amounted to 575143 hogs- 
heads. But fince the breach with America, this trade 
has now fallen greatly off, and very large fums are faid 
to remain due to the merchants from that quarter of 
the world. ' 


, : 239 
With regard to the manufa&ures of Glafgow, Mr Manuf 
Gibfon is of opinion that the commerce to America ures off 


firft fuggefted the idea of introducing them, in any S!{go 


confiderable degree at leaft. The firft attempts in this 
way were about the year 1725, and their increafe for 
fome time was very flow, nor did they begin to be 
confiderable till great encouragement was given by the 
legiflature to the linen manufacture in Scotland. The 
firft caufes of the fuccefs of this manufaGture were the 
act of parliament in 1748, whereby the wearing of 
French cambrics was prohibited under fevere penalties’; 
that of 1751, allowing weavers in flax or hemp to fet- 
tle and exercife their trades any where in Scotland 
free from all corporation-dues; and the bounty of 
three-halfpence per yard on all linens exported at and 
under 18d. per yard. Since that time a f{pirit of ma- 
nufacture has been excited among the inhabitants of 
Glafgow; and great variety of goods, and in very great 
quantity, have been manufaGtured. Checks, linen, and 
linen and cotton, are manufa@ured toa great extent. 
Printed linens and cottons were begun to be manufac- 
tured in 1738 ; but they only made garments till 1754, 
when handkerchiefs were firft printed. 

Incles were firft made here about the year 1732. 
The engine-looms ufed at that time were fo inconve- 
nient, and took up fo much time in making the goods, 
that the Dutch, who were the only people poffeffed of 
the large incle-looms, were almoft folely in poffeffion 
of this manufaéture. Mr Hervey, who began this 
branch in Glafgow, was fo fenfible of the difadvanta- 
ges under which it laboured, that he went over to Hol- 
land ; and in {pite of the care and attention which the 
Dutch took to conceal their methods of manufacturing, 
he brought over with him from Haerlem two of their 
looms, and one of their workmen. This Dutchman 
remained fome years in Glafgow ; but on fome difguft 
he went to Manchefter, and inftructed the people there 
in the method of carrying on the manufa@ure. 

In 1757, carpets were begun to be made, and are 
now carried on to a confiderable extent. Junters 


‘cloths, Englifh blankets, and other goods of the fame 


kind, are alfo made. 

Befides thefe, a great variety of articles are manu- 
factured at Glafgow, of which our limits will not per- 
mit us to enter into.a detail, fuch as foap, refining of 
fugar, iron-mongery, brafs, jewellery, glafs both com- 
mon and white, pottery, &c. Types for printing are 
made in this city by Dr Wilfon and Sons, equal, 
3 if 
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if not fuperior, in beauty to any others in Britain. 
Printing of books was firlt begun here by George An- 
derfon about the year 1638. But there was no good 
printing in Glafgow till the year 1735, when Robert 
Urie printed feveral books in a very elegant manner. 
The higheft perfeGtion, however, to which printing 
hath yet been carried in this place, or perhaps in any 
other, was by the late Robert and Andrew Foulis, 
(who began in the year 1740); as the many correct 
and fplendid editions of books printed by them in 
different languages fufficiently teftify. Some of their 
claffics, it is faid, are held in fuch high efteem abroad, 
as to fell nearly at the price of ancient MSS. The 
fame gentlemen alfo eftablifhed an academy of paint- 
ing ; but the wealth of Scotland being unequal to the 
undertaking, it has been fince given up. 

Since the ftagnation of the American trade, already 
noticed, the merchants of Glafgow have turned their 
attention more to manufaCtures, which have of late, 
efpecially that of cottons and muflins, increafed in a 
very rapid degree, and bid fair for putting the city in 
a more flourifhing condition than ever it was before. 
The manufa@turing-houfes, the influx of people for 
carrying on the manufactures, the means and encourage- 
ment which thefe afford to population, and the wealth 
thence derived by individuals as well as accruing to 
the community, have all: tended lately to increafe, 
and are daily increafing, the extent of the city and 
the elegance of the buildings. Befides various im- 
provements in the old ftreets, feveral handfome new 
ones as well as new fquares have been added. The 
fite of thefe new buildings is the tra&t of rifing 
ground already mentioned as the north boundary of the 
town previous to its late extenfion. ‘The weftern part 
of it, which is perfetly level, is occupied by a fpaci- 
ous {quare, denominated George’s Square ; two fides 
of which are built and inhabited, and a third begun. 
The grafs plot in the middle is inclofed with a hand- 
fome iron railing. ‘The fquare is deficient in regula- 
rity; the houfes on the welt fide being a ftory higher 
than thofe of the eaft; but in other refpedts it is very 
neat. To the eaft of this fquare are feveral new 
ftreets laid out and paved, and fome of them almoft 
completely built on. The principal, though as yet 
the moft incomplete of thofe ftrects, is Ingram Street, 
which runs from eaft to weft. From this the others 
begin; fome of them being carried northward up the 
hill, others going fouthward and joining the main 
ftreet of the town. One of the fineft of thefe crofs 
f{treets is Hutchefon Street. 

The fouth boundary of the city was mentioned to 
be the Clyde. Over this river there are two bridges. 
One of them, the Old Bridge, built about 400 years 
ago by archbifhop Rae, but fince repaired and partly 
rebuilt, confifts of eight arches; and connects the fub- 
urbs of Gorbals, fituated on the oppofite fide of the 
river, with the city. The other is the New Bridge, 
defcribed above. —On the banks of the river, ealtward, 
is the Green; a {pot appropriated to the ufe of the inha- 
bitants, with conveniences for wafhing and drying linens, 
and with agreeable and extenfive walks for recreation. 

On the fame or fouth fide of the town, weltward, 
is the Broomie-law, where the quay is fituated. Till 
within thefe few years, the river here and for feveral 


miles diftance, was fo fhallow and fo obftru@ed by fhoals, Glafew, 

as to admit. only of {mall craft from Greenock, Port. 9'4 

Glafgow, and the Highlands + but of late it has been Peers 

cleared and deepened fo as to admit veffels of confider- 

able burden; and it is intended to make the depth 

as nearly equal as poffible to that of the canal, in. 

order that the veffels from Ireland and the weft coat 

may not be induced exclufively to afcend the weit 

end of the canal and deliver their goods at Canal-bafon, 

but may come up Clyde and unload at the: Broomie- 

law. 30 
The government of the city of Glafgow is velted in Gover? 

a provolt and three bailies, a dean of guild, deacon- re ce 

conveener, and a treafurer, with a common council Deals ath, 

13 merchants and 12 mechanics. The provoft and 

two of the bailies muft, by the fet of the borough, be 

elected from the merchant rank, and the other bailie 

from the trades rank, #.¢. the mechanics. ‘The pro- 

volt is, from courtefy and cuftom, ftyled /ord provo/f. 

He is properly lord of the police of the city, prefident 

of the community, and is ex officio a jultice of the 

peace for both the borough and county. ne 
The revenue of the town arifes from a duty upon all Number of 

grain and meal brought into the city (which tax is de- inhabitants, 

nominated the Jadles); from the rents of lands and 

houfes the property of the community ; from an impof 

of two pennies Scots upon every Scots pint of ale 

or beer brewed, inbrought, or fold, within the city ; from 

certain dues payable out of the markets; from the rents 

of the feats in churches; from the dues of cranage at 

theguay, at the weigh-houfe, &c.’ As to the tonnage on 

the river, the pontage of the bridge, and ftatute- work ; 

thefe, making no part of the city revenue, are kept fe- 

parate and diftinét under the management of commif- 

fioners appointed by at of parliament. 
About the time of the union, the number of inha- 

bitants in Glafgow was reckoned about 14,000. In 

1765, when a new divifion of the parifhes took place, 

they were eftimated at 28,000. In 1785, when an 

accurate furvey was made, the number was about 

36,000 ; befides the fuburbs, containing the Calton, 

Gorbals, and Anderfton, reckoned about 1000. Since 

that time many new buildings, as above noticed, have 

been ereéted, and the city has become confiderably 

more populous, but no exact eftimate has been made; 

though it is generally thought that the number of in- 

habitants cannot at prefent be computed at much lefs 

than 50,000. 
GLASS, a tranfparent, brittle, faCtitious body, pro- 

duced from fand melted in a ftrong fire with fixed 

alkaline falts, lead, flags, &c. till the whole becomes 

perfectly clear and fine. The word is formed of the 

Latin glaftum, a plant called by the Greeks é/atis, by the 

Romans vitrum, by the ancient Britons guadum, and 

by the Englith woad. We find frequent mention of 

this plant in ancient writers, particularly Cefar, Vi- 

truvius, Pliny, &c. who relate, that the ancient Bri- 

tons painted or dyed their bodies with glaftum, gua- 

dum, vitrum, &c. i. e. with the blue colour procured 

from this plant. And hence, the factitious matter we 

are {peaking of came to be called gla/s ; as having al- 

ways fomewhat of this bluifhnefs in it. ra 
At what time the art of glafs-making was firft in- Hiftory of 

vented, is altogether uncertain, Some imagine it to #// m* 
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have been invented before the flood: but of this we 


~ hadve no dire& proof, though there is no improbabili-’ 


ty in the fuppofition ; for we know, that it is almoft 
impoflible to excite a very violent fire, fuch as is necef- 
fary in metallurgic operations, without vitrifying part 
of the bricks or ftones wherewith the furnace is Built. 
‘This indeed might furnifh the firft hints of glafs-ma- 
king ; tho’ it is alfo very probable, that fuch imperfect 
vitrifications would be obferved a long time before 
people thought of making any ufe of them. 

Neri traces the antiquity of glafs as far back as the 
time of Job. That writer, {peaking of the value of 
wifdom, chap. xxviii. verfe 17. fays, that gold and 
cryftal cannot equal it. But this word, which Neri wilt 
have to fignify factitious glafs, is capable of a great 
many different interpretations, and properly fignifies 
only whatever is beautiful or tranfparent. Dr Merret 
will have the art to be as ancient as that of pottery or 
the making of bricks, for the reafons already given, viz. 
that by all vehement heat, fome imperfect vitrifications 
dre produced. Of this kind undoubtedly was the fof- 
file glafs mentioned by Ferant. Imperator. to have been 
found under-ground where great fires had been. But 
it is evident, that fuch imperfeQ vitrifications might 
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farther conje&tures; that thefe glafs plates might be 
ufed for windows, as wellas the lamina of. lapis /pecu- 
laris and phengites, which were improvements in luxury 
mentioned by Seneca, and introduced in his time, 
Ep. xe. However; there is. no pofitive authority re- 
lating to the ufage of glafs- windows earlier than the 
clofe of the third century: Manifefiius eff (fays Lactan- 
tius™*), mentem'effe, que per oculos ca qua funt oppofita, © 
tranfpiciat; guafi per fenefiras ‘lucente vitro aut Speculari 
lapide obdudas. 

The firft time we hear of glafs made among the 
Romans was in the reign of Tiberius, when Pliny re- 
lates that an artift had his houfe demolifhed for ma- 
king glafs malleable; or rather flexible ; though Pe- 
tronius Arbiter, and fome others, affure us, that the 
emperor ordered the artift to be beheaded for his in- 
vention. 

It appears, however, that before the conquett of 
Britain by the Romans, glafs-houfes had been erected 
in this ifland, as well as in Gaul, Spain, and Italy. 
Hence, in many parts of the country are to be found 
annulets of glafs, having a narrow perforation and thick 
tim, denominated by the remaining Britons gleineu naid- 
reedh, or glafs adders, and which were probably in for- 


have paffed unnoticed for ages ; and confequently we 
have no reafon to conclude from thence, that the art 
of glafs. making is of fuch high antiquity. 


mer times ufed as amulets by the druids+. It can} SeeAg 
fcarcely be queftioned that the Britons were fufficient-guinum, 
ly well verfed in the manufaéture of glafs, to form out °°" 


The Egyptians boaft, that this art was taught them 
by their great Hermes. Ariftophanes, Ariftotle, A- 
lexander, Aphrodifeus, Lucretius, and St John the 
divine, put it out of all doubt that glafs was ufed in 
their days. Pliny relates, that it was firft difcovered 


accidentally in Syria, at the mouth of the river Belus, 
by certain merchants driven thither by a ftorm at fea; 


who being obliged to continue there, arid drefs their 
victuals by making a fire on the ground, where there 
was great plenty of the herb kali ; that plant, burn- 
ing to afheé, its falts mixed and incorporated with the 
fand, or ftones fit for vitrification, and thus produced 
glafs ; and that, this accident being known, the people 
of Sidon in that neighbourhood effayed the work, and 
brought glafs into ufe; fince which time the art has 
been continually improving. Be this as it will, how- 
éver, the firft gilafs- houfes mentioned in hiftory were 
erected in the city of Tyre, and here was the only 
flaple of the manufaQure for many ages. The fand 
which lay on the fhore for about half a mile round the 
mouth of the rivet Belus was peculiarly adapted to the 
making of glafs, as being neat and glittering; and the 
wide range of the T'yrian commerce gave an ample 
vent for the produtions of the furnace. 

- Mr Nixon, in his obfervations on 4 plate of glafs, 
found at Herculaneum, which was déftroyed A. D. 
Bo, on which occafion Pliny loft his life, offers feveral 
probable conje€tures, as to the ufes to which fuch 
plates might be applied. Such plates, he fuppofes, 
tnight ferve for /pecila,. or looking- glaffes; for Pliny, ia 
fpeaking of Sidon, adds, Sf guidem etiam fpecula excogita- 
wverat: the reflection of images from thefe ancient ipe- 
eula being effected by befmearing them behind, or ting- 
ing them, through with fame dark colour. 
ufe in which they might be employed, was for 
adorning the walls of. their apartrnents, by way of 
wain{cot, to which Pliny is fuppofed to refer by his 
‘pitree camera, ib. xxxvi. cap. 25. § 64. Mr Nixon 


Axnother. 


of it many more ufeful inftruments than the glafs- beads. 
Hiftory indeed affures us, that they did manufa@ture a 
confiderable quantity of glafs veflels. Thefe, like their 
annulets, were moft probably green, blue, yellow, or 
black, and many of them curioufly ftreaked with other 
colours. The procefs ih the manufacture would be 
nearly the fame with that of the Gauls or Spainards, 
The fand of their fhores being reduced to a fufficient 
degree of finenefs by art, was mixed with three-fourths 
of its -weight of their nitre (much the fame with our 
kelp), and both were meltéd together. The metal was 
then poured into other veffels, where it was left to 
harden into a mals, arid afterwards replaced in the fur- 
nace, where it became tranfparent in the boiling, and 
was afterwards figured by’ blowing, or modelling in 
the lath, into fuch veffels as they wanted. 

It is not probable that the arrival of the Romans . 
would improve the glafs manufacture among the Bri- 
tons. ‘The tafte of the Romans at that time was juit 
the reverfe of that of the inhabitants of this ifland. The 
former preferred filver and gold to glafs for the com+ 
pofition of their drinking veflels: ‘They made indeed 
great improvements in their own at Rome, during the 
government of Nero. The veflels then formed, afthis 
metal rivalled the bowls of porcelain m their dearnefs,.. 
and equalled the cups of cryftal in their tranfparency. 
But thefe were by far too coftly for common ufe; and 
therefore, in all probability, wefe never attempted in . 
Brita. The glafs commonly. made ufe of by the Ro- 
mans was of a quality greatly inferior ; and, from the 
fragments which have béen diftovered at the flations or. - 
towns of either, appear to have confifted .of a- thick, , 
fometimes white, but moftly blue green, metal, 

According to-venerable Bede, artificers fkilled in ma-, 
king glafs, for windows were “brought over into Eng-. 
land inthe year 674, by abbot! Benedi&, who were em- 
ployed in glazing the chureh and monaftery of Were- 
mouth. According to others,.they were firft brought 
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@hat. over by Wilftid, bithop of Worcefter, about the fame 
—\—~ time. Till this time the art of making fuch glafs was 
. unknown in Britaiw; though glaf windows did not 
begin to be common before the year 1 80 ; till this pe- 
riod they were very fearce in private houfes, and confi- 
dered as a kind of luxury, and as marks of great mag- 
fificence. Italy had them fir, next France, from 

whence they came’into England. 

Venice, for many years, excelled all Europe in the 
finenefs of its glafes; and in the thirteenth century, the 
Venetians were the only people that had the fecret of 
making cry (lal looking glaffes. The great glafs-works 
were at Muran, or Murano, a village near the city, 
which furnifhed all Europe with the fineft and largetft 
glaffes. 

The glafs manufa@ure was fir begun in England in 
1557: the finer fort was made in the place called 
Crutched Friars, in Londan; the fine flint gla/s, little 
inferior to that of Venice, was firlt made in the Savoy- 
houfe, in the Strand, London. This manufacture ap- 
pears to have been much improved in 1635, when it 
was cartied on with fea-coal or pit-coal inftead of wood, 
and a monopoly was granted to Sir Robert Manfell, 
who was allowed to itnport the fine Venetian flint glafes 
for drinking, the art of making which was not brought 
to peifeétion before the reign of William III. But the 
firtt gla/s plates, for looking. g/a/fés and coach windows, 
were made, 1673, at Lambeth, by the encouragement 
of the duke of Buckingham; who, in 1670, introduced 
of the manufa@ure of fine g/a/fs into England, by means 
of Vénetianattifts, with amazing fuccefs. So that with- 
in a century palt, the French and Englifh have not on- 
ly come up to, but even furpafled the Venetians, and 
we are now no longer fupplied from abroad. 

The French made a confiderable improvement in the 
att of gla/s, by the invention of a method to caft very 
large plates, till then unknown, and fearce practifed yet 
by any but themfelves and the Englifh. ‘That court 
applied itfelf with a laudable induftry to cultivate and 
improve the gia/s manufaCiure. A company of gla/s- 


poration; and if any folid fubflance is carried off in 
vapour by the intenfe heat of a burning fpeculum, @ 
vitrification is always obferved previoufly to take place. 
The difference, then, between the flate of fufion and 
vitrification of a folid body we may conceive to be, 
that in the former the element of fire aéts upon the 
parts of the folid in fuch a manner as only to disjoin 
them, and render the fubitance fluid ;. but in vitrifica- 
tion the fire not only disjoins the particles, but com- 
bines with them in a latent ftate into a third fubitance; 
which, having now as much fire as it can contain, can 
receive no further change from that element except 
being carried off in vapour. 

But though we are unable to effet this change up- 
on jolid bodies without a very violent heat, it is other- 
wife in the natural proceffes. By what we call cry/al- 
lization, nature produces more perfect glafles than we. 
can make with our furnaces. Thefe are called precious 
ftones ; but in all trials they difcover the effential pro- 
perties of glafs, and not of ftones. The moft dciftin- 
guifhing property of glafs is its refilling the. force of 
fire, fo that this element cannot calcine or change it as 
it does other bodies, but can only melt it,. and then 
carry it off in vapours. ‘T’o this laft all the precious 
ftones are fubjeét. The diamond (the hardeft and 
moft ponderous of them all) is diffipable in a lefs de- 
gree of heat than what would diffipate common glafs. 
Nor can it be any objection to ‘this idea, that fome 
kinds of glafs are capable of being converted into a 
kind of porcelain by a long-continued cementation with 
certain materials. This change happens only to thofe 
kinds of glafs which are made of alkaline falt and 
fand; and Dr Lewis hath fhown that this change is 
produced by the diffipation of the faline principle, 
which is the leaft fixed of the two.. Glafs, therefore, 
we may {till confider as a fubitanee upon which the fire 


has no other effe&t than either to melt or diflipate it . 


in vapour. 
The other properties. of glafs.are very remarkable, 
fome of which follow. 
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then was eftablifhed by letters patent ; and it was pro- 1. It is one of the moft elaftic bodies in nature. If bs drei tek 
vided by an arret, not only that the working in glafs the force with which glafs-balls ftrike each other be able pro-~ 
fhould not derogate any. thing from nobility, but even reckoned 16, that wherewith they recede by virtue of cries of: 


| that none but nobles fhould be allowed to work there- ees 
yn. 

Aft extenfive manufaGtory of this elegant and valu- 

able branch of cotnmerce was firft eftablifhed in Lan- 

‘eafhite, about the year 1773, through the fpirited ex- 

‘etions of a very refpe@table body of proprietors, who 

were incorporated by an. act. of parliament.. From 


p 
their elafticity will be nearly 15, 8 


2, When glafs is fuddenly cooled, it becomes ex- 


ceedingly brittle ;. and this brittlenefs is fometimes . 


attended with. very furprifing phenomena. Hellow 
bells made of annealed gila{s, with a fmall hole inthem, 
will fly to pieces by the heat of the hand oaly, if the 


hole by, which the internal and external air communi- 


chofe various difficulties conftantly attendant upon new Cate be ftopped with.a finger. Lately, however, fomeg,, ee 
“andettakings, when they have to contend with power- _ veflels made of fuch annealed glafs have been difcover- fasliy oft 
fal foreign eftablithments, it was for fome time con- ed, which. have the remarkable property of refifting annealed - 


fiderably embarraffed ; but Government, of late, ba-- 


ving taken off fome reftri€tions that bore hard . upon 
it, and made fome judicious regulations relative to the 
tnode of levying the excife duty, it-now bids. fair to 
rival, if not. {urpafs, the. moft celebrated continental 
manufaGures, both with refpeét to. the quality, brilli-. 


| ancy, and fize of its producttons. . 


| Theory of With regatd'to. the theory of vitrification, .we are 
_ vitrification aloft totally in the dark. In general, it feems to be: 
“ocertain. that ftate in which folid bodies are, by. the vehement: 
| ation of fire, titted for being diffipated or carried’ off 
| in vapour. In all vitrifications there is a plentiful eva- - 


very hard ftrokes given from without, though -they glafs, 


thiver to pieces by the fhocks received from the fall of 
very light and minute bodies dropped into their cavi- 
ties. ‘Lhefe glaffes may be made of any. fhape; all 
that needs be obferved in making them is, that their 
bottom be thicker than their fides.. The thicker the 
bottom is, the eafier do the glaffes break. Ome whofe 
bottom is three fingers breadth in thicknefs, flies with 
as much eafe at leaft as the thinneft glafs. Some of 


thefe veflels bave been tried with flrokes of .a mallet : 
fufficient to drive a nail into wood tolerably hard, and « 
have held good without breaking. They have allo » 
2% reited . 
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relifted the fhock of feveral heavy bodies let fall into 
their cavities, from the height of two or three feet ; 
as mufket-balls, pieces of iron, or other metal, pyrites, 
jafper, wood, bone, &c. But this is not furprifing, 
as other glaffes of the fame fhape and fize will do the 
fame: but the wonder is, that taking a fhiver of flint 
of the fize of a fmall pea, and letting it fall into the 
glafs only from the height of three inches, in about 
two feconds the glafs flies, and fometimes at the very 
moment of the fhock; nay, a bit of flint no larger 
than a grain, dropped into feveral glaffes fucceflively, 
though it did not immediately break them, yet when 
fet by, they all flew in lefs than three quarters of an 
hour. Some other bodies produce the fame effe@ with 
flint; as fapphire, diamond, porcelain, hard temper- 
ed fteel; alfo marbles fuch as boys play with, and like- 
wife pearls, 


Thefe experiments were made before the Royal, 


Society ; and fucceeded equally when the glaffes were 
held in the hand, when they were refted on a pillow, 
put in water, or filled with water. It is alfo remark- 
able, that the glaffes broke upon having their bottoms 
flightly rubbed with the finger, though fome of them 
did not fly till half an hour after the rubbing. If the 
glaffes are every where extremely thin, they do not 
break in thefe circumftances. 

Some have pretended to account for thefe pheno- 
mena, by faying, that the bodies dropped into the 
veflels caufe a concuffion which is ftronger than the 
cohefive force of the glafs, and confequently that a 
rupture muft enfue. But why does not a ball of iron, 
gold, filver, or copper, which are perhaps a thoufand 
times heavier than the flint, produce the fame effet ? 
It is becaufe they are not elattic. But furely iron is 
more elaftic than the end of one’s finger.—Mr Euler 
has endeavoured to account for thefe appearances from 
his principles of percuffion. He thinks that this ex- 
periment entirely overthrows the opinion of thofe who 
meafure the force of percuffion by the wis viva, or ab- 
folute apparent ftrength of the ftroke. According 
to his principles, the great hardnefs and angular fi- 
gure of the flint, which makes the fpace of conta@ 
with the glafs extremely fmall, ought to caufe an im- 
preffion on the glafs vaftly greater than lead, or any 
other metal; and this may account for the flint’s 
breaking the veffel, though the bullet, even falling 
from a confiderable height, does no damage.— Hollow 
cups made of green bottle-glafs, fome of them three 
inches thick at the bottom, were inftantly broken bya 
fhiver of flint, weighing about two grains, though they 
had refifted the fhock of a mufket-ball from the height 
of three feet. 

That Mr Euler’s theory cannot be conclufive more 
than the other, muft appear evident from a very flight 
confideration. It is not by angular bodies alone that 
the glaffes are broken. The marbles with which chil- 
dren play are round, and yet they have the fame effect 
with the angular flint. Befides, if it was the mere 
force of percuflion which broke the glafles, undoubt- 
edly the fraéture would always take place at the very 
inftant of the ftroke ; but we have feen, that this did 
not happen fometimes till a very confiderable {pace of 
time had elapfed. It is evident, therefore, that this 
effet is occafioned by the putting in motion fome 
fubtile fluid with which the fubftance of the glafs is 
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filled; and that the motions of this fluid; when once 
excited in a particular part of the glafs, foon propagate 
themfelves through the whole or greateft part of it, by 
which means the cohefive power becomes at lait too 
weak to refill them. There can be little doubt that 
the fluid juft now mentioned is that of ele&tricity. It 
is known to exift in glafs in very great quantity ; and 
it alfo is known to be capable of breaking glaffes, even 
when annealed with the greateft care, if put into too 
violent a motion. Probably the cooling of glafs haftily 
may make it more ele&ric than is confiftent with its 
cohefive power, fo that it is broken by the leaft in- 
creafe of motion in the eleGtric fluid by friGion or 
otherwife. This is evidently the cafe when it is bro- 
ken by rubbing with the finger; but why it fhould 
alfo break by the mere contaét of flint and the other 
bodies above mentioned, has not yet been fatisfactorily 
accounted for. 


Glafs. | 


6 . 
A moft remarkable phenomenon alfo is produced in Rotation off 
glafs tubes placed in certain circumftances. When thefe g/afs-tubes § 


are laid before a fire in an horizontal pofition, having 
their extremities properly fupported, they acquire a 
rotatory motion round their axis, and alfo a progref- 
five motion towards the fire, even when their {upports 
are declining from the fire, fo that the tubes will move 
a little way up hill towards the fire. When the pro- 
greflive motion of the tubes towards the fire is ftopped 
by any obftacle, their rotation ftill continues. When 
the tubes are placed in a nearly upright pofture, leaning 
to the right hand, the motion will be from eaft to welt; 
but if they lean to the left hand, their motion will be 
from weft to eafl; and the nearer they are placed to the 
perfectly upright pofture, the lefs will the motion be 
either way. 

If the tube is placed horizontally on a glafs plane, 
the fragment, for inftance, of coach window-glafs, in- 
ftead of moving towards the fire, it will move from it, 
and about its axis in a contrary direction to what it 
had done before ; nay, it will recede from the fire, and 
move a little up-hill when the plane inclines towards 
the fire.—Thefe experiments are recorded in the Phi- 


lofophical Tranfactions *. They fucceeded beft with » Ne 
tubes about 20 or 22 inches long, which had in each § 4. 


end a pretty ftrong pin fixed in cork for an axis. 

The reafon given for thefe phenomena, is the fwell- 
ing of the tubes towards the fire by the heat, which 
is known to expand all bodies. _ For, 
of this hypothefis, granting the exiftence of fuch a 
{welling, gravity muit pull the tube down when fup- 
ported near its extremities; and a freth part being ex- 
pofed to the fire, it muft alfo {well out and fall down, 
and fo on.—But, without going farther in the expla- 
nation of this hypothefis, it may be here remarked, 
that the fundamental principle on which it proceeds is 
falfe : for though fire indeed makes bodies expand, 
it does not increafe them in weight ; and therefore the 


fides of the tube, though one of them is expanded by 


the fire, muft ftill remain in equilibrio ;’ and hence we 
muft conclude, that the caufes of thefe phenomena re- 
main yet to be difcovered. 

4. Glafs is lefs dilatable by heat than metalline 
fubftances, and folid glafs-fticks are lefs dilatable than 
tubes. This was firft difcovered by Col. Roy, in ma- 
king experiments in order to reduce barometers to a 


erore a 
fire. 
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found practicable ; and fince his experiments were 
made, one of the tubes 18 inches long, being compa- 
red with a folid glafs-rod of the fame length, the for- 
mer was found by a pyrometer to expand four times 
as much as the other, in a heat approaching to that 
of boiling oil_—On account of the general quality 
which glafs has of expanding lefs than metal, M. de 
Luc recommends it to be ufed in pendulums: and he 
fays it has alfo this good quality, that its expantions 
are always equable, and proportioned to the degrees 
of heat ; a quality which is not be found in any other 
fubflance yet known. 

5. Glafs appears to be more fit for the condenfa- 

tion of vapours than metallic fubftances. An open 
glafs tilled with water, in the fummer-time, will ga- 
ther drops of water on the outfide, juit as far as the 
water in the infide reaches; and a perfon’s breath 
blown on it, manifefly moiltens it. Glafs alfo be- 
comes moift with dew, when metals do not. See 
Dew. 
6. A drinking glafs partly filled with water, and 
rubbed on the brim with a wet finger, yields mufical 
notes, higher or lower as the glafs is more or lefs full ; 
and will make the liquor frifk and leap. See Har- 
MONICA. 

7. Glafs is poffeffed of very great eletrical virtues, 
See Ececrricity, pafim. 

Materials for-Making of Grass. The materials where- 
of glafs is made, we have already mentioned to be falt 
and fand or ftones. 

1. The falt here ufed is procured from a fort of afhes 
brought from the Levant, called polverine, or rochetta ; 
which afhes are thofe of a fort of water-plant called 
hali*, cut down in fummer, dried in the fun, and burnt 
in heaps, either On the ground, or on iron grates; the 
afhes falling into a pit, grow into a hard mafs, or 
ftone, fit for ufe. It may alfo be procured from common 
kelp, or the afhes of the fucus veficulofus. See Kerr, 
and Fucus. 

To extra&t the falt, thefe afhes, or polverine, are 
powdered and fifted, then put into boiling water, and 
there kept till one third of the water ke confumed ; 
the whole being ftirred up from time to time, that 
the afhes may incorporate with the fluid, and all its 
falts be extra@ted: then the veflel is filled up with 
new water, and boiled over again, till one half be 
confumed ; what remains is a fort of ley, ftrongly im- 
pregnated with falt. "This ley, boiled over again in 
frefh coppers, thickens in about 24 hours, and fhoots 
its falt ; which is to be ladled out, as it fhoots, into 
earthen pans, and thence into wooden vats to drain 
and dry. This done, it is grofsly pounded, and thus 
put in a fort of oven, called calcar, to dry. It may 
be added, that there are other plants, befides kali and 
fucus, which yield aYalt fit for glafs: fuch are the 
common way-thiftle, bramble, hops, wormwood, woad, 
tobacco, fern, and the whole leguminous tribe, as 
peafe, beans, &c. : 

Pearl-afhes form a leading flux in the manufaCure 
of glafs, and moftly fupply the place of the Levant- 


-afhes, the barillas of Spain, and many other kinds, 


which were formerly brought here for making both 
glafs and foap. See Pzarz-Afhes. 

There are other fluxes ufed for different kinds of 
giafs, and for various purpofes, as calcined lead, nitre, 
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fea-falt, borax, arfenic, fmiths clinkers, and weod- 
afhes, containing the earth and lixiviate falts as pro- 
duced by incineration. “With regard to thefe feveral 
fluxes, we may obferve, in general, that the more 
calx of lead, or other metallic earth, enters into the 
compofition of any glafs, fo much the more fufible, 
foft, coloured, and denfe this glafs'is, and reciprocaily. 

The colours given to glafs by calxes of lead, are 
fhades of yellow :. on the other hand, glaffes that con- 
tain only faline fluxes partake of the properties of falts; 
they are lefs heavy, lefs denfe, harder, whiter, more 
brilliant, and more brittle than the former; and glai- 
fes containing both faline and metallic fluxes do alfo 
partake of the properties of both thefe fubttances. 
Glafles too faline are eafily fufceptible of alteration by 
the action of air and water; efpecially thofe in which 
alkalis prevail ; and thefe are alfo liable to be injured 
by acids. ‘Thofe that contain too much borax and 
arfenic, though at firft they appear very beautiful, 
quickly tarnifh and become opake when expofed to 
air. By attending to thefe properties of different 
fluxes, phlogiftic or faline, the artilt may know how 
to adjuft the proportions of thefe to fand, or powdered 
flints, for the various kinds of glafs. See the article 
ViTRIFICATION. t 

2. The fand or ftone, called by the artifts sarfo, i 
the fecond ingredient in glafs, and that which gives it 
the body and firmnefs. Thefe flones, Agricola ob- 
ferves, mutt be fuch as will fufe; and of thefe fuch as 
are white and tranfparent are belt; fo that cryltal 
challenges the precedency of all others. 

At Venice they chiefly ufe a fort of pebble, found 
in the river Tetino, refembling white marble, and cal- 
led cuogolo. Indeed Ant. Neri affures us, that all ftones: 
which will ftrike fire with fteel, are fit to vitrify: but 
Dr Morret fhows, that there are fome exceptions from 
this rule. Flints are admirable; and when calcined, 
powdered, and fearced, make a pure white cryftalline 
metal: but the expence of preparing them makes the 
matters of our glafs-houfes fparing of their ufe. Where 
proper ftones cannot be fo conveniently had, fand is: 
ufed. The beft for this purpofe is that which is white, 


{mall, and fhining ; examined by the mierofcope, it ° 


appears to be {mall fragments of rock cryftal. For 
green glafs, that which is of a foft texture, and more 
gritty ; it isto be well wathed, which is all the prepa- 
ration it needs. Qur glafs-houfes are furnifhed with. 
white fand for their cryftal glaffes from Lynn in Nor- 
folk and Maidttone in Kent, and with the coarfer- 
for green-glafs from Woolwich. 

Some mention a third ingredient in glafs, viz. man- 
ganele, a kind of pfeudo-loaditone, dug up in Germa- 
ny, Italy, and even in Mendip hills in Somerfethhire.. 
But the proportion hereof to the reft is very inconfi-- 
derable ; befide, that 1t is not ufed in all glafs. Its 
office isto purge off the natural greenifh colour, and. 
give it fome other tinéture required. 

Tor this. purpofe it fhould be chofen of a deep co-. 
lour, and free from fpecks of a metalline appearance,, 
ora lighter caft; manganefe requires to be well calcined 
in a hot furnace, and then to undergo a thorough levi. 
gation. The effeé&t of manganefe in deflroying the co. 
lours of glafs, and hence called the foap of glafs, is ac: 
counted for by M. Montamy, in his Traité des Couleur ,. 
pour la Péiniure en Email, jn the following manner t 

the: 
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the manganefe deftrays the green, olive, and blue colours 


a of glafs, by adding to them a purple tinge, and by the 


-led the er. 


high ; or thus proportioned. 


mixture producing a blackifh brown colour; and as 
blacknefs is caufed merely by an abforption of the rays 
of light, the blackifh tinge given to the glafs by the 
mixture of colours, prevents the refleGtion of fo many 
rays, and thus renders the glafs lefs coloured than be- 
fore. But the black produced by this fubftance fug- 
gefts an obvious reafon for uling it very {paringly in 
thofe compofitions ef glafs which are required to be 
very tranfparent. Nitre or faltpetre ts alfo ufed with 
“the fame intention; for by deftroying in a certain de- 
gree the phlogifton which gives a {trong tinge of yel- 
dow to glafs prepared withtJead.as a flux, it ferves to 
“free it from this coloured tinge; and in faline glaffes, 


“nitre is requifite in a {maller proportion to render them 


‘fufficiently tranfparent, as in the cafe of looking-glals 
-and other kinds of plates. 

Kinds of Grass. The manufa@tured glafs now in 
ufe may ‘be divided into three general kinds; white 


‘tranfparent glafs, coloured glafs, and common green or 
bottle glafs. : 
as the flint glafs, as it is called with us, and the Ger- 


Of the firft kind there isa great variety; 


man cryftal glafs, which are applied to the fame ufes; 
the glafs for plates for mirrors or looking-glafles; the 


glafs for windows and other lights ; and the glafs for 


phials and {mail veffels. 


And thefe again differ in the 
fubftances employed as fluxes in forming them, as well 
as in the coarfenefs or finenefs of fuch as are ufed for 
their body. The flint and cryital, mirror and beit 
window glafs, not only require fuch purity in the 


fluxes, as may render it practicable to free the glafs 
perfectly from all colour; but for the fame .reafon 


likewife, either the white Lynn fand, calcined flints, 
or white pebbles, fhould be ufed. The others do not 


‘demand the fame nicety in the choice of the materials; 


though the fecond kind of window glafs, and the beit 


kind of phial, will not be fo clear as they ought, if 


either too brown fand, or impure falts, be fuffered to 
enter into their compofition. 

Of coloured glais there isa great variety of forts, 
differing in their colour or other properties according 
to the oceafions for which they are wanted. The 
differences in the latter kind depend on the accidental 


preparation and management of the artifls by whom 


they are manufactured, as will be afterwards ex- 


_plained. 


Furnace for the Making of Grass. 1n this manufac- 
ture there are three forts of furnaces; one called cal- 
ear is for the frit; the fecond is for working the 
glafs; the third ferves to anneal the glafs, and is .cal- 
See Plate CCXX. 

The calcar refembles an oven ten feet long, feven 
feet broad, and two deep: the fuel, which in Britain 


4s fea-coal, is put into a trench on one fide of the fur- 


nace ; and the flame reverberating from the roof upon 
the frit calcines it. The glafs-furnace, or :working- 
furnace, is round, of three yards diameter, and two 
It is divided into three 
parts, each of which is vaulted. The-lower part is 
properly called the croqn, and is made in that form. 
Its ufe is to:keep a briflx fire, which is never put out. 
"The mouth is called the docea. There are feveral holes 
an the arch of this crown, through which the flame 
pafies. into the fecond vault or partition,.and reverbe- 
iN° 140. 
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rates into the ports filled with the ingredients above. 
mentioned. Round the infides are eight or more pots 
placed, and piling pots on them, ‘lhe number of pcts 
is always double that of the beccas or mouths, or of 
the number of workmen, that each may have one pot 
refined to work out of, and another for metal to refine 
in while he works out of the other. . Through the 
working holes the metal is taken out of the pots, and 
the pots are put into the furnace; and thefe holes are 
{topped with moveable covers made of lute and brick, 
to {creen the workmens eyes from the fcorching flames. 
On each fide of the bocca or mouth is a bocarella or 
little hole, out of which coloured glais or finer metal 
is taken from the piling pot. Above this oven there 
is-the third oven or /eer, about five or fix yards long, 
where the veffels or glafs are annealed or cooled; 
this part confilts of a tower, befides the leer, into 
which the flame afcends from the furnace. The tower 
has two mouths, through which the glaffes are put in 
with a fork, and fet on the floor or bottom: but they 
are drawn out on iron pans, called fraches, through the 
leer, to cool by degrees; fo that they are quite cold 
by the time they reach the mouth of the leer, which 
enters the farofel or room where the glaffes are to be 
ftowed. 

But the green glafs-furnace is f{quare ; and at each 
angle it has an arch for annealing or coeling glaffes. 
The metal is wrought on two oppofite fides, and on 
the other two they have their colours, into which are 
made linnet holes for the fire to come from the fure 
nace to bake the frit, and to difcharge the fmoke. 
Fires are. made in the -arches to anneal the work, fo 
that the whole procefs is done in one furnace. 

Thefe furnaces mutt not be of brick, but of hard 
fandy ftones. In France, they build the outlide of 
brick; and the inner part, to bear the fire, is made of a 
fort of fuller’s earth, or tobacco-pipe clay, of which 
earth they alfo make their melting-pots.. In Britaia 
the pots are made of Sturbridge clay. : 

Mr Blancourt oblerves, that the worft and rougheft 
work in this art is the changing the pots when they 
are worn out or cracked. In this cafe, the great 
working hole muft be uncovered; the faulty pot mutt 
be taken out with iron hooks and torks, anda new 
one muft be fpeedily put in its place, through the 
flames, by the hands only. For this work, the man 
guards himfelf with a garment made of {kins, in the 
fhape of a pantaloon, that covers him all but his eyes, 
and is made as wet as poflible: the eyes are defended 
with a proper fort of glafs. 

Inftruments for Making of ‘Grass. The inftruments 
made ufe of in this work, may be reduced to thefe 
that follow. A blowing-pipe, made of iron, about 
two feet and a half long, with a wooden handle. An 
iron rod to take up the glafs after it is blown, and 
to cut off the former. ‘Sciffars to cut the glafs when 
it comes off from the firlt hollow iron. Shears to cut 
and fhape great glafles, &c. An iron-ladle, with the 
end of the handle cafed with wood, to take the metal 
out of the refining pot, to put it into the workmens 
pots. A fmall iron-ladle, cafed in the fame: manner, 
to fkim the-alkalic falt that fwims at top. Shovels, 
one like a peel, to take up the great glailes; another, 
like a fire-fhovel, to feed the furnace with coals. A 
hooked iron fork, to flir the matter ia the pots. -An 
iron 
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iron rake for 'the fame purpofe, and to ftir the frit. 
An iron fork, ,to change or pull the pots out of the 
furnace, &c. 

Campofitions for White and Cryftal Grass. 1. To 
make cry/flal gla/s, take of the whiteft tarfo, pounded 
{mall, and fearced as fine as flour, 200 pounds; of the 
falt of polverine 130 poundss mix them together, and 
put them into the furnace called the calcar, firft heat- 
ing it. For an hour keep a moderate fire, and keep 
flirring the materials with a proper rake, that they 
may incorporate and calcine together; then increafe the 
fire for five hours; after which take out the matter ; 
which being now fufficiently calcined, is called frit. 
From the calcar put the frit in a dry place, and cover 
it up from the duft for three or four months. Now 
to make the glafs or cryftal: take of this cryftal frit, 
called alfo dollito; fet it in pots in the furnace, adding 
to ita due quantity of magnefia or manganefe : when 
the two are fufed, caft the fluor into fair water, to 
clear it of the falt called fandiver ; which would other- 
wife make the cryftal obfcure and cloudy. This lo- 
tion muft be repeated again and again, as often as 


needful, till the cryftal be fully purged; or this fcum 


may be taken off by means of proper ladles. ‘Then 
fet it to boil four, five, or fix days; which done, fee 
whether it have manganefe enough ; and if it be yet 

reenith, add more manganefe, at difcretion, by little 
and little at a time, taking care not to overdofe it, be- 
caufe the manganefe inclines it to a blackifh hue. 
Then let the metal clarify, till it becomes of a clear 
and fhining colour ; which done, it is fit to be blown 
or formed into veffels at pleafure. 

2. Flint glafs, as it is called by us, is of the fame 
general kind with that which in other places is called 
eryftal glafs. It has this name from being originally 
made with calcined flints, before the ufe of the white 
fand was underftood ; and retains the name, though no 
flints are now ufed in the compofition of it. This 
flint glafs differs from the other, in having lead for its 
flux, and white fand for its body ; whereas the fluxes 
ufed for the cryftal glafs are falts or arfenic, and the 
body confifts of calcined flints or white river pebbles, 
tarfo, or fuch ftones. To the white fand and lead a 
proper proportion of nitre is alded, to burn away the 
phlogifton of the lead, and alfo a {mall quantity of 
magnefia ; and in fome works they ufe a proportional 
quantity of arfenic to aid the fluxing ingredients. | The 
molt perfect kind of flint glafs may be made by fufing 
with a very ftrong fire 120 pounds of the white fand, 
go pounds of red lead, 40 pounds of the beft pearl- 
afhes, 20 pounds of nitre, and five ounces of magnefia. 
Another compofition of flint glafs, which is faid to 
come nearer to the kind now made, is the following : 
120 pounds of fand, 54 pounds of the beft pearl-afhes, 
36 pounds of red-lead, 12 pounds of nitre, and 6 ounces 
of magnefia. To either of thefe a pound or two of ar- 
fenic may be added, to increafe the flux of the compo- 
fition. A cheaper compofition of flint glafs may be 
made with 120 pounds of white fand, -35 pounds of 
the beft pearl-afhes, 40 pounds of red-lead, 13 pounds 
of nitre, 6 pounds of arfenic, and 4 ounces of magnefia; 
or inftead of the arfenic may be fubftituted 15 pounds 
of common falt ; but this will be more brittle than 
the other. The cheapeft compofition for the worft 
kind of flint glafs confilts of 120 pounds of white fand, 
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30 pounds of ved-lead, 20 pounds of the heft pearl- 
afhes, 10 pounds of nitre, 15 pounds of common falt, 
and fix pounds of arfenic. ‘The beft German cryttal 
glafs is made of 120 pounds of calcined flints or white 
fand, 70 pounds of the beft pearl-afhes, 10 pounds of 
faltpetre, half a pound of arfenic, and five ounces of 
magnefia. Anda cheaper compofitien is formed of 
120 pounds of calcined flints or white fand, 46 pounds 
of pearl-afhes, 7 pounds of nitre, 6 pounds of arfenic, 
and 5 ounces of magnefia. 

A glafs much harder than any prepared in the com- 
mon way, may be made by means of borax in the fol- 
lowing method: Take four ounces of borax, and ax 
ounce of fine fand; reduce both to a fubtile powder, 
and melt them together in a large clofe crucible fet in 
a wind furnace, keeping up a ftrong fire for half an 
hour; then take out the crucible, and when cold break 
it, and there will be found at the bottom a pure hard 
glafs capable of cutting common glafs like a diamond. 
This experiment, duly varied, fays Dr Shaw, may lead 
to feveral ufeful improvements in the arts of glafs, 
enamels, and factitious gems, and fhows an expeditious 
method of making glafs, without any fixed alkali, 
which has been generally thought an effential ingre- 
dient in glafs, and it is not yet known whether cal- 
cined cryftal or other fubftances being added to this 
falt inftead of fand, it might not make a glafs ap- 
proaching to the nature of a diamond. 

There are three principal kinds of glaffes, diftin- 
guifhed by the form or manner of working them; viz. 
I. Round gla/s, as thofe of our veffels, phials, drinking- 
glafles, &c. II. Table or window-glafs, of which there 
are divers kinds; viz. crown-gla{s, jealous-glafs, &c. 
III. Plate-gla/s, or mirror-glaf. 

I. Working or Blowing Round Grass. ‘The working 
furnace, we have obferved, is round, and has fix boc- 
cas or apertures: at one of thefe called the great bocca; 
the furnace is heated, and the pots of frit are at this 
fet in the furnace ; two other {maller holes, called bo- 
carellas, ferve to lade or take out the melted metal, at 
the end of an iron, to work the glafs. At the other 
holes they put in pots of fufible ingredients, to be pre- 
pared, and at laft emptied into the lading-pot. 

There are fix pots in each furnace, all made of to- 
bacco-pipe clay, proper to futtain not only the heat of 
the fire, buc alfo the effe& of the polverine, which pe- 
netrates every thing elfe. There are only two of thefe 
pots that work; the reft ferve to prepare the matter 
for them. The fire of the furnace is made and kept 
up with dry hard wood, caft in without intermiffion at 
fix apertures. 

When the matter contained in the two pots is fuf- 
ficiently vitrified, they proceed to blow or fafhion it. 
For this purpofe the workman dips his blowing pipe 
into the melting-pot ; and by turning it about, the 
metal fticks to the iron more firmly than turpentine, 
This he repeats four times, at each time rolling the 
end of his inftrument, with the hot metal thereon, on 
a piece of plate-iron ; over which is a veffel of water 
which helps to cool, and fo to confolidate and to dif- 
pofe that matter to bind more firmly with what is to 
be taken next out of the melting pot. But after he has 
dipt a fourth time, and the workman perceives there 
is metal enough on the pipe, he claps his mouth im- 
mediately to the other end of it, and blows gently 
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bladder about a foot. ‘hen he rolls it on a marble 
ftone a little while to polifh it; and blows a fecond 
time, by which he brings it to the fhape of a globe of 
about 18 or 20 inches diameter. Every time he blows 
into the pipe, he removes it quickly to his cheek ; 
otherwife he would be in danger, by often blowing, of 
drawing the flameinto his mouth: and this globe may 
be flattened by returning it to the fire; and brought 
into any form by ftamp-irons, which are always ready. 
When the glafs is thus blown, it is cut off at the col- 
let or neck ; which is the narrow part that ftuck to 
the iron. The method of performing this is as fol- 
lows: the pipe is refted on an iron bar, clofe by the 
collet ; then a drop of cold water being laid on the 
collet, it will crack about a quarter of an inch, which, 
with a flight blow or cut of the fhears, will immediate- 
ly feparate the collet. 

After this is done, the operator dips the iron rod 
into the melting-pot, by which he extraéts as much 
metal as ferves to attract the glafs he has made, to 
which he now fixes this rod at the bottom of his work, 
oppofite to the opening made by the breaking of the 
collet. In this pofition the glafs is carried to the great 
bocca or mouth of the oven, to be heated and {ecald- 
ed; by which means it is again put into fuch a foft 
ftate, that, by the help of an iron inftrument, it can 
be pierced, opened, and widened, without breaking. 
But the veffel is not finifhed till it is returned to the 
great bocca; where being again heated thoroughly, 
and turned quickly about with a circular motion, it 
will open to any fize, by the means of the heat and 
motion. 

If there remain any fuperfluities, they are cut off 
with the fhears; for till the glafs is cool, it remains 
in a foft flexible ftate. It is therefore taken from the 
bocca, and carried to an earthen bench, covered with 
brands, which are coals extinguifhed, keeping it turn- 
ing; becaufe that motion prevents any fettling, and 
preferves an evennefs in the face of the glafs, where, 
as it cools, it comes to its confiltency ; being firlt 
cleared from the iron rod by a flight ftroke by the 
hand of the workman. 

If the veffel conceived in the workman’s mind, and 
whofe body is already made, requires a foot, or a 
handle, or any other member or decoration, he makes 
them feparately; and now effays to join them with the 
help of hot metal, which he, takes out of the pots with 
his iron-rod: but the glafs is not brought to its true 
hardnefs till it has pafled the leer or annealing oven, 
defcribed before. i 

Il. Working or Blowing of Window or Table Grass. 
The method of working round glafs, or veffels of any 
fort, is in every particular applicable to the working 
of window or table glafs, till the blowing iron has 
been dipt the fourth time. But then initead of round- 
ing it, the workman blows, and fo manages the metal 
upon the iron plate, that it extends two or or three 
feet in the form of a cylinder. This cylinder is put 
again to the fire, and blown a fecond time, and is thus 
repeated till it is extended to the dimenfions required, 
the fide to which the pipe is fixed diminifhing gradu- 
ally till it ends in a pyramidal form ; fo that, to bring 
both ends nearly to the fame diameter, while the glafs 
is thus flexible, he adds a little hot metal to the end 
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oppofite the pipe, and draws it out with a pair of iron 
pincers, and immediately cuts off the fame end with 
the help of a little cold water, as before. 

The cylinder being now open at one end, is carried 
back to the bocca; and-there, by the help of cold wa- 
ter, it is cut about eight or ten inches from the iron 
pipe or rod; and the whole length at another place, 
by which alfo it is cut off from the iron rod. Then it 
is heated gradually on an earthen table, by which it 
opens in length; while the workman, with an iron 
tool, alternately lowers and raifes the two halves of the 
cylinder; which at laft will open like a fheet of paper, 
and fall into the fame flat form in which it ferves for 
ufe; in which it is preferved by heating it over agaia, 
cooling it on a table of copper, and hardening it 24 
hours in the annealing furnace, to which it is carried 
upon forks. In this furnace an hundred tables of 
glafs may lie at a time, without injury to each other, | 
by feparating them into tens, with an iron fhiver be- 
tween, which diminifhes the weight by dividing it, 
and keeps the tables flat and even. 

Of window or table glafs there are various forts, 
made in different places, for the ufe of building. 
Thofe moft known among us are given us by the au- 
thor of the Builder’s Diétionary, as follows : 

t. Crown, af which, fays Neri, there are two kinds, 
diftinguifhed by the places where they are wrought ; 
viz. Ratcliff crown glafs, which isthe beft and clearett, 
and was firt made at the Bear-garden, on the Bank- 
fide, Southwark, but fince at Ratclif: of this there 
are 24 tables to the cafe, the tables being of a circular 
form, about three feet fix inches in diameter. The 
other kind, or Lambeth crown glafs, is of a darker 
colour than the former, and more inclining to green. 

The beft window or crown glafs is made of white 
fand 60 pounds, of purified pearl afhes 30 pounds, of 
faltpetre 15 pounds, of borax one pound, and of ar- 
fenic half a pound. If the glafs fhould prove yellow, 
magnefia muft be added. A cheaper compofition for 
window glafs confifls of 60 pounds of white fand, 25 
pounds of unpurified pearl afhes, ro pounds of com- 
mon falt, 5 pounds of nitre, 2 pounds of arfenic, and 
one ounce and a half of magnefia. ‘The common 
or green window. glafs is compofed of 60 pounds 
of white fand, 30 pounds of unpurified pearl afhes, 10 
pounds of common falt, 2 pounds of arfenic, and two 
ounces of magnefia. But a cheaper compofition for 
this purpofe confifts of 120 pounds of the cheapeft 
white fand, 30 pounds of unpurified pearl-afhes, 60 
pounds of wood afhes, well burnt and fifted, 20 pounds 
of common falt, and 5 pounds of arfenic. 

2. French glafs, called alfo Normandy glafs, and for- 
merly Lorraine glafi, becaufe made in thofe provinces. 
At prefent it is made wholly in the nine glafs-works ; 
five whereof are in the foreft of Lyons, four in the 
county of Eu; the laft at Beaumont near Rouen. It 
is of a thinner kind than our crown glafs; and when 
laid on a piece of white paper, appears of a dirtyith 
green colour. There are but 25 tables of this to the 
cafe. 

3. German gla/s, is of two kinds, the white and the 
green: the firlt is of a whitith colour, but is fubje& to 
thofe {mall curved ftreaks obferved in our Newcattle 
glafs, though free from the {pots and blemifhes thereof. 
The green, befides its colour, is Hable to the fame 
freaks 
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{treaks as the white; but both of them are ftraighter and 
lefs warped than our Newcaftle glafs. 

4. Dutch glafs is not much unlike our Newcaftle 
glafs either in colour or price. It is frequently much 
warped like that, and the tables are but imall. 

5. Newcajile glaf: is that moft ufed in England. It 
is of an ath-colour, and much fubje& to fpecks, ftreaks, 
and other blemifhes; and befides is frequently warp- 
ed. Leybourn fays, there are 45 tables to the cafe, 
each containing five fuperficial feet: fome fay there 
are but 35 tables, and fix feet in each table, 

6. Phial glafs is a kind betwixt the flint glafs and 
the common bottle or green glafs. The beft kind 
may be prepared with 120 pounds of white fand, 50 
pounds of unpurified pearl-afhes, 10 pounds of com- 
mon felt, 5 pounds of arfenic, and 5 ounces of magne- 
fia. ‘The compofition for green or common phial glafs 
confifts of 120 pounds of the cheapeft white fand, 80 
pounds of wood afhes well burnt and fifted, 20 pounds 
of pearl-afhes, 15 pounds of common falt, and 1 pound 
of arfenic. 

The common bottle or green is formed of fand of 
any kind fluxed by the afhes of burnt wood, or of any 
parts of vegetables ; to which may be added the /coria 
or clinkers of forges. When the fofteft fand is ufed, 
200 pounds of wood afhes will fuffice for 100 pounds 
of fand, which are to be ground and mixed together. 
The compofition with the clinkers confifts of 170 
pounds of wood-afhes, 100 pounds of fand, and 50 
pounds of clinkers or /coria, which are to be ground 
and mixed together. If the clinkers cannot be ground, 
they muft be broke into {mall pieces, and mixed with 
the other matter without any grinding. 

ILI. Working of Plate or Mirror Grass. 1. 'The 
materials of which this glafs is made are much the 
fame thofe of other works of glafs, viz. an alkali as 
falt and fand. , 

The falt, however, fhould not be that extraéted from 
polverine or the afhes of the Syrian kali, but that from 
BARILLA, growing about Alicant in Spain. It is very 
rare that we can have the barilla pure; the Spaniards 
in burning the herb make a practice of mixing another 
herb along with it, which alters its quality ; or of 
adding fand to it to increafe the weight, which is 
eafily difcovered if the addition be only made after 
the boiling of the afhes, but next to impoffible if made 
It is from this adulteration that thofe 
threads and other defeéts in plate glafs arife. To 
prepare the falt, they clean it well of all foreign mat- 
ters; pound or grind it with a kind of mill, and finally 
fift it pretty fine. 

Pearl-afhes, properly purified, will furnifh the alkali 
falt requifite for this purpofe ; but it will be neceflary 
to add borax or common falt, in order to facilitate the 
fufion, and prevent the glafs from fliffening in that 
degree of heat in which it is to be wrought into plates. 
For purifying the pearl-afhes, diffolve them in four 
times~ their weight of boiling water, in a pot of caft 
iron, always kept clean from ruft. Let the folution 
be removed into a clean tub, and remain there 24 hours 
or longer. Having decanted the clear part of the 
fluid from the dregs or fediment, put it again in the 
iron pot, and evaporate the water till the falts are left 
perfectly dry. Preferve them in ftone-jars, well fecu- 
xed from air and moifture. 
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gree, fo.as to be proper for the manufacture of the 
moft tranfparent. glafs, by pulverizing three pounds of 
the beft pearl-afhes witlr fix ounces of faltpetre in’a 
glafs or marble mortar, till they are well mixed; and 
then putting part of the mixture into a large crucible, 
and expofing it in a furnace to a ftrong heat. When 
this is red-hot, throw in the reft gradually ; and when 
the whole is red-hot, pour it out on a moiftened ftone 
or marble, and put it into an earthen or clean iron pots 
with ten pints of water; heat it over the fire till 
the falts be entirely melted; let it then ftand to cool, 
and filter it through paper in a pewter cullender. 
When it is filtered, put the fluid again into the pot, 
and evaporate the falt to drynefs, which will then be 
as white as fnow; the nitre having burnt all the phlo- 
giftic matter that remained in the pearl-afhes after their 
fwrmer calcination. : 

As to the fand, itis to be fifted and wafhed till 
fuch time as the water come off very clear; and when 
it is well dried again, they mix it with the falt, paf- 
fing the mixture through another fieve. ‘This done, 
they lay them in the annealing furnace for about two 
hours; in which time the matter becomes very light 
and white: in this flate they are called frit or fritia; 
and are to be laid up ina dry clean place, to give 
them time to incorporate: they lie here for at leaft a 
year. 

When they would employ this frit, they lay it for 
fome hours in the furnace, adding to fome the frag- 
ments or fhards of old and ill made glaffes; taking 
care firft to calcine the fhards by heating them red- 
hot in the furnace, and thus cafting them into cold 
water. To the mixture mutt likewifé be added man- 
ganefe, to promote the fufion and purification. 

The beft compofition for looking-glafs plates confifts 
of 60 pounds of white fand cleanfed, 25 pounds of 
purified pearl-afhes, 15 pounds of faltpetre, and 7 
pounds of borax. Ifa yellow tinge fhould affeét the 
gilafs, a {mall proportion of magnefia, mixed with an 
equal quantity of arfenic, fhould be added. An ounce 
of the magnefia may be firft tried; and if this proves 
infufficient, the quantity fhould be increafed. 

A cheaper compofition for looking-glafs plate con- 
filts of 60 pounds of the white-fand, 20 pounds of 
pearl-afhes, 10 pounds of common falt, 7 pounds of 
nitre, 2 pounds of arfenic, and 1 pound of borax.. The 
matter of which the glafles are made at the famous 
manufacture of St Gobin in France, is a compofition 


~of folder and of a very white fand, which are care- 


fully cleaned of all heterogeneous bodies; afterwards 
wathed for feveral times, and dried fo as to be pulve- 
rized in a mill, confilting of many peitles, which are 
moved by horfes. When this is done, the fand is fift- 
ed through filk fieves and dried. 

The matter thus far prepared is equally fit for plate- 
glafs, to be formed either for blowing or by cafting. . 

The largeft glaffes at St Gobin are run; the middle- 
fized and {mall ones are blown. k 5 

2. Blowing. the plates. 'The workhoufes, furnaces, 


&c. ufed in the making of this kind of plate-glafs, are 
the fame, except that they are {maller, and that the 
carquaifles are difpofed in a large covered gallery, over 
againft the furnace, as thofe in the following article, 
to which the reader is referred. 
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After the materials are vitrified by the heat of the 
‘fire, and the glafs is fufficiently refined, the workman 
dips in his blowing-iron, fix feet long, and two inches 
im diameter, fharpened at the end which is put in the 
mouth, and widened at the other, that the matter may 
adhere to it. By this means he takes up a {mall ball 
of matter, which fticks to the end of the tube by con- 
tantly turning it. He then blows into the tube, that 
the air may {well the annexed ball; and carrying it 
over a bucket of water, which is placed on a fupport 
at the height of about four feet, he fprinkles the end 
of the tube to which the matter adheres, with water, 
full turning it, that by this cooling the matter may 
coalefce with the tube, and be fit for {uftaining a 
greater weight. He dipsthe tube again into the fame 
pot, and proceeds as before ; and dipping it in the pot 
a third time, he takes it out, loaded with matter, in 
the fhape ofa pear, about ten inches in diameter, and 
a foot long, and cools it at the bucket; at the fame 
time blowing into the tube, and with the affittance of 
a labourer, giving it a balancing motion, he caufes the 
matter to lengthen; which, by repeating this opera- 
tion feveral times, affumes the form of a cylinder, ter- 
minating like a ball at the bottom, and ina point at 
the top. The aiffiftant is then placed on a ftool three 
feet and a half high ; and on this ftool there are two 
upright pieces of timber, with acrofs beam of the 
fame, for fupporting the glafs and tube, which are 
kept in an oblique pofition by the affiftant, that the 
maiter workman may with a punchion fet in a wooden 
handle, and with a mallet make a hole in the mafs: 
this hole is drilled at the centre of the ball that termi- 
nates the cylinder, and is about an inch in diameter. 
When the glafs is pierced, the defects of it are per- 
ceived ; if it is tolerably perfeét, the workman lays 
the tube horizontally on a little iron treffel, placed on 
the fupport of the aperture of the furnace. Having 
expofed it to the heat for about half a quarter of an 
hour, he takes it away, and with a pair of long and 
broad fhears, extremely fharp at the end, widens the 
glafs, by infinuating the. fhears into the hole made 
with the punchion, whilft the affiftant,. mounted on the 
ftool, turns it round, till at laft the opening is fo large 
as to make a perfect cylinder at bottom. When this 
is done, the workman lays his glafs upon the treffels 
at the mouth of the furnace to heat it: he then gives 
it to his affiftant on the ttool, and with large thears 
cuts the mafs of peste i to half its height. There 
is at the mouth of the fubnace an iron tool called pontil, 
which is now heating, that it may unite and coalefce 
with the glafs juft cut, and perform the office which 
the tube did before it was feparated from the glafs. 
This age a piece of iron fix feet long, and in the 
form of a cane or tube, having at the end of it a {mall 
iron bar, a foot long, laid equally upon the long one, 
and making with it a T. This little bar is full of the 
matter of the glafs, about four inches thick. This 
red-hot pontil is prefented to the diameter of the 
glafs, which coalefces immediately with the matter 
xound the pontil, fo as to fupport the glafs for the 
following operation. When this is done, they fepa- 
rate the tube from the glafs, by ftriking a few blows 


' with a chiffel upon the end of the tube which has been 


cooled; fo that the glafs breaks direGly, and makes 
this feparation, the tube being difcharged of the glafs 
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now adhering to the pontil. They next prefent to the 
furnace the pontil of the glafs, laying i on the treffel 


to heat, and redden the end of that glafs, that the ~ 


workman may open it with his fhears, as he has al 
ready opened one end of it, to complete the cylinder; 
the affiftant holding it on his ftool as before. For the 
laft time, they put the pontil on the treffel, that the 
glafs may become red-hot, and the workman cuts it 
quite open with his fhears, right over-againit the fore- 
mentioned cut; this he does as before, taking care that 
both cuts are in the fame line. In the mean time, 
the man who looks after the carquaifles comes to re- 
receive the glafs upon an iron fhovel two feet and a 
half long without the handle, and two feet wide, with 
a {mall border of an inch and a half to the right and 
left, and towards the handle of the thovel. ‘Upon. 
this the glafs is laid, flattening it a little with a {mall 
{tick a foot and a half long, fo that the cut of the 
glafs is turned upwards. They feparate the glafs from 
the pontil, by ftriking a few gentle blows between the 
two with a cchiflel. ‘Ihe glafs is then removed to the 
mouth of the hot carquaiffe, where it becomes red-hot 
gradually ; the workman, with an iron tool fix feet 
long, and widened atthe end in forin of a club-at cards 
four inches long, and two inches wide on each fide, 
very flat, and not half an inch thick, gradually lifts 
up the cut part of the glafs to unfold it out of its form 
of a flattened cylinder, and render it fmooth, by turn- 
ing it down upon the hearth of the carquaifie. ‘he 
tool already defcribed being infinuated within the cy- 
linder, performs this operation by being puthed hard 
againft all the parts of the glafs. When the glafs is thus 
made quite {mooth, it is puthed to the bottom of the 
carquaifle or annealing furnace with a fmall iron raker, 
and ranged there with a little iron. hook, When the 
carquaiffe is full, it is {topped and cemented as in the 
cafe of run glafles, and the glafs remains there for a 
fortnight to be annealed; after which time they are 
taken out to be polifhed. A warkman can make but 
one glafs in an hour, and he works and refts for fix 
hours alternately. 

Such was the method formerly made ufe of for blows 
ing plate-glafa, looking-glaffes, &c.; but the work- 
men, by this method, could never exceed 50 inches in 
length, and a proportional breadth, becaufe what were 
larger were always found to warp, which prevented 
them from reflecting the obje&ts regularly, and wanted 
fubftance to bear the neceflary grinding. ‘Thefe ims 
perfections have been remedied by the following invens 
tion of the Sieur Abraham Thevart, in France, about 
the year 1688. 

3. Cafling or Running of Large Mirrer-Grass Plates. 
The furnace is of a very large dimenfion, enviro- 
ned with feveral ovens, or annealing furnaces, called 
carquaiffes, befides others for making of frit and cal: 
cining old pieces of glafs. This furnace, before it 
is fit to run glafs, cofts 35001. It feldom lafts above 
three years, and even in that time it muft be refitted 
every fix months. It takes fix months to rebuild it, and 
three mouths to refit it. The melting pots are as big as. 
large hogfheads, and containabout 2000 weight of metal, 
If one of them burits in the furnace, the lofs of the mats 
ter and time amounts to 2501. The materials in thefe 
pots.are the fame as defcribed before. When the furnace 
is red hot, thefe materials are put in at three different 
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times, becaufe that helps the fufion; and in 24 hours 
they are vitridied, refined, fettled, and fit for cafting. A 
is the bocca, or mouth of the furnace; B is the ci- 
{tern that conveys the liquid glafs it receives out of the 
melting-pots in the furnace to the cafting table. Thefe 
cifterns are filled in the furnace, and remain therein fix 
hours after they are filled ; and then are hooked out 
by. the means of a large iron chain, guided by a pully, 
placed upon a carriage with four wheels marked C, by 
twomen. ‘This carriage has no middle piece; fo that 
when it has brought the ciftern to the cafting-table D, 
they flip off the bottom of the ciftern, and out rufhes 
a torrent of flaming matter upon the table: this mat- 
ter is confined to certain dimenfions by the iron rulers 
EE, which are moveable, retain the fluid matter, and 
determine the width of the glafs; while a man, with 
the roller F refting on the edge of the iron rulers, re- 
duceth it as it cools to an equal thicknefs, which is 
done in the fpace of a minute. This table is fupport- 
ed on a wooden frame, with truftles for the conventence 
of moving to the annealing furnace; inté which, ftrew- 
ed with fand, the new plate is fhoved, where it will 
harden in about 10 days. 

What is moft furprifing throughout the whole of 
this operation, is the quicknefs and addrefs where- 
with fuch mafly cifterns, filled with a flaming matter, 
are taken out of the furnace, conveyed to the table, 
and poured therein, the glafs {pread, &c. The whole 
is inconceivable to fuch as have not. been eye-witnefles 
of that furprifing manufacture. 

As fatt as the cifterns are emptied, they carry them 
back to the furnace and take frefh ones, which they 
empty as before. This they continue to do fo long 
as there are any full cifterns; laying as many plates 
in each carquaiffe as it will hold, and ftopping them 
up with doors of baked earth, and every chink with 
cement, as foon as they are full, to let them anneal, 
and cool again, which requires about 14 days. 

The firit running being difpatched, they prepare 
another, by filling the cifterns anew from the matter 
in the pots; and after the fecond, a third; and even 
a fourth time, till the melting-pots are quite empty. 

The cifterns at each running fhould remain at leaft 
fix hours in the furnace to whiten; and when the firft 
annealing furnace is full, the cafting-table is to be car- 
ried to another. It need not here be obferved, that 
the carquaiffes, or annealing furnaces, muft firft have 
been heated to the degree proper for them. It may 
be obferved, that the oven-full, or the quantity of 
matter commonly prepared, fupplies the running of 18 
glafles, which is performed in 18 hours, being an hour 
for each glafs. ‘The workmen work fix hours, and 
are then relieved by others. 

Wher the pots are emptied, they take them out, as 
well as the cifterns, to fcrape off what glafs remains, 
which otherwife would grow green by continuance of 
fire, and fpoil the glaffes. They are not filled again 
in lefs than 36 hours, fo that they put the matter in- 
to the furnace, and begin to run it every 54 hours. 

The manner of heating the large furnaces is very fin- 
gular: the two tifors, or perfons employed for that 
purpofe, in their fhirts, run fwiftly round the furnace 
without making the leaft op: as they run along, they 
take two billets, or pieces of wood, which are cut for 
the purpofe ; thefe they throw into the firft tiflart ; 
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and continuing their courfe, do the fame for the fe- 
cond. This they hold without interruption for fix 
hours fucceffively ; after. which they are relieved by 
others, &c. It is furprifing that two fuch {mall pieces of 


wood, and which are confumed in an inftant, fhould © 


keep the furnace to the proper degree of heat ; which 
is fuch, that a large bar of iron, laid at one of the 
mouths of the furnace, becomes red-hot in lefs than 
half a minute. 

The glafs, when taken out of the melting- furnace, 
needs nothing farther but to be ground, polithed, and 
foliated. 

4. Grinding and Polifbing of Plate-Gzass. Glafs is made 
tranfparent by fire; but it reeeives its luitre by the 
fkill and labour of the grinder and polifher; the for- 
mer of whom takes it rough out of the hands of the 
maker. | 

In order to grind plate-glafs, they lay it hori- 
zontally upon a flat ftone table made of a very fine- 
grained free-{tone ; and for its greater fecurity they pla- 
fier it down with lime or ftucco; for otherwife the force 
ofthe workmen, or the motion of the wheel with which 
they grind it, would move it about. 

This ftone table is fupported by a ftrong frame A, 
made of wood, with a ledge quite round its edges, ris 
fing about two inches higher than the glafs. Upon 
this glafs to be ground is laid another rough glafs not 
above half fo big, and fo loofe as to flide upon it ; but 
cemented to a wooden plank, to guard it from the in- 
jury it muft otherwife receive from the feraping of the 
wheel to which this plank 1s faftened, and from the 
weights laid upon it to promote the grinding or triture 
of the glafles. The whole is covered with a wheel B, 
made of hard light wood, about fix inches in diameter, 
by pulling of which backwards and forwards alternate. 
ly, and fometimes turning it round, the workmen, 
who always ftand oppofite to each other, produce a 
conftant attrition between the two glafles, and bring 
them to what degree of {moothnefs they pleafe, by firit 
pouring in water and coarfe fand; after that, a finer 
fort of fand, as the work advanceth, till at lait they 
muft pour in the powder of {fmalt. As the upper or in- 
cumbent glafs polifhes and grows {moother, it mutt be 
taken away, and another from time to time put in its 
place. 

This engine is called a mill by the artifts, and is ufed 
only in the largett-fized glaffes ; for in the grinding of 
the leffer glaffes, they are content to work without a 
wheel, and to have only four wooden handles fattened 
to the four corners of the ftone which loads the upper 
plank, by which they work it about. 

When the grinder has done his part, who finds it 
very difficult to bring the glafs to an exact plainnels, it 
is turned over to the polifher; who, with the fine pow- 
der of tripoli ftone or emery, brings it to a perfe& 
evennefs and luftre. The inftrument made ufe of in 
this branch is a board, cc, furnifted with a felt, and 
a {mall roller, which the workman moves by means of 
a double handle at both ends. 
this roller, is affiited with a wooden hoop or {pring to 
the end of which it is fixed: for the f{pring, by con- 
ftantly bringing the roller back to the fame points, fa- 
cilitates the action of the workman’s arm. 

Colouring of Grass. ‘That the colours given to glafs 
may have their full beauty, it mult be obferved, thag 
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in the glafs from its own earthy parts; fo that a co- 
loured glafs made in a new pot can never be bright or 
perfectly fine. For this reafon, the larger of thefe, 
when new, may be glazed with white glafs; but the 
fecond time of ufing the pots lofe this foulnefs. The 
glazing may be done by reducing the glafs to powder, 
and moiftening the infide of the pot with water; while 
it is yet moift, put in fome of the powdered glafs, and 
fhake it about, till the whole inner furface of the pot 
be covered by as much as will adhere to it, in confe- 
quence of the moifture. Throw out the redundant part 
of the powdered glafs ; and the pot being dry, fet it 
in a furnace fufliciently hot to vitrify the glafs adhering 
to it, and let it continue there fome time; after which, 
care muft be taken to let it cool gradually. Thofe 
pots which have ferved for one colour muf not be ufed 
for another ; for the remainder of the old matter will 
{poil the colour of the new. ‘The colours muft be very 
carefully calcined to a proper degree ; for if they are 
calcined either too much or too little, they never do 
well; the proper proportion, as to quantity, mutt alfo 
carefully be regarded, and the furnaces muft be fed 
with dry hard wood. And all the proceffes fucceed 
much the better if the colour be ufed dividedly, that 
is, a part of it in the frit, and the reft in the melted 
metal. 

A hard glafs, proper for receiving colours, may be 
prepared by pulverifing 12 pounds of the beft fand, 
cleanfed by wafhing in a glafs or flint mortar, and mix- 
ing feven pounds of pearl-afhes, or any fixed alkaline 
falt, purified with nitre, one pound of falt-petre, and 
half a pound of borax, and pounding them together. 
A glafs lefs hard may be prepared of twelve pounds 
of white fand cleanfed, feven pounds of pearl-afhes 
purified with faltpetre, one pound of nitre, half a 
pound of borax, and four ounces of arfenic, prepared 
as before. 

Amethyft coloured. See Purple below, and the article 
AMETHYST. 

Balas-colour. Put into a pot cryftal frit, thrice 
wafhed in water ; tinge this with manganefe, prepared 
into a clear purple; to this add alumen cativum, fift- 
ed fine, in fmall quantities, and at feveral times: this 
will make the glafs grow yellowith, and a little reddifh, 
but not blackith, and always diflipates the manganefe. 
The laft time you add manganefe give no more of the 
alumen cativum, unlefs the colour be too full. Thus will 
the glafs be exactly of the colour of the balas-ruby. See 
Ruby Grass. - 

The common black colour. The glafs makers take 
eld broken glafs of different colours, grind it to 
powder, and add to it, by different parcels, a fufficient 
quantity of a mixture of two parts zaflar and one part 
manganefe : when well purified, they work it into vef- 
fels, &c. 

Glafs beads are coloured with manganefe only. 

Black velvet colour. To give this deep and fine colour 
to glafs, take of cryftalline and pulverine frit, of each 
20 pounds ; of calx of lead and tin four pounds; fet all 
together in a pot in the furnace, well heated; when 
the glafs is formed and pure, take fteel well calcined 
and powdered, feales of iron that fly off from the 
fmith’s anvil, of each an equal quantity ; powder and 
mix them well; then put fix ounces of this powder to 
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whole thoroughly together, and let them all boil 
ftrongly together; then let it ftand in fufion 12 hours 
to purify, and after this work it. It will be a molt ele 
gant velvet black. - ; 

There is another way of doing this, which alfo pro- 
duces a very fair black. It is this: take a hundred 
weight of rochetta frit, add to this two pounds of tar- 
tar and fix pounds of manganefe, both in fine powder; 
mix them well, and put them to the metal while ia 
fufion, at different times, in feveral parcels; let it 
ftand in fufion after this for four days, and then 
work it. 

A glafs perfe€tly black may alfo be formed to ten 
pounds of either of the compofitions for hard glafs 
above defcribed, one ounce of zaffer, fix drams of 
manganefe, and an equal quantity of iron ftrongly cal- 
cined. 

Blue colour. A full blue may be made by adding 
fix drams of zaffer and two drams of manganefe to 
ten pounds of either of the compofitions for hard glafs, 
defcribed above. For a very cool or pure blue glafs, 
half an ounce of calcined copper may be ufed inftead of 
the manganefe, and the proportion of zaffer diminifhed 
by one half. Glafs refembling fapphire may be made 
with ten pounds of either of the compofitions for hard 
glafs, three drams and one fcruple of zaffer, and one 
dram of the calx cafii, or precipitation of gold by tin; 
or inftead of this latter ingredient, two drams and two 
{cruples of manganefe. Or a fapphire-celoured glafs 
may be made by mixing with any quantity of the hard 
glafs one eighth of its weight of fmalt. For a beautiful 
blue glafs produced from the calx of regulus of cobalt, 
fee CuEmisTRy, n° 1299. 

Venetian brown, with gold fpangles, commonly called 
the philofopher’s ftone, may be prepared in the following 
manner: take of the fecond compofition for hard glafs 
above defcribed, and of the compofition for pafte, of 
each five pounds, and of highly calcined iron an ounce; 
mix them well, and fufe them till the iron be perfectly 
vitrified, and has tinged the glafs of a deep tranfparent 
yellow brown colour. Powder this glafs, and add to 
it two pounds of powdered glafs of antimony; grind 
them together, and thus mix them well. ‘Take part 
of this mixture, and rub into it 80 or 100 leaves of the 
counterfeit leaf gold called Dutch gold; and when 
the parts of the gold feem fufficiently divided, mix the 
powder containing it with the other part of the glafs. 
Fufe the whole with a moderate heat till the powder 
run into a vitreous maf{s, fit to be wrought into any of 
the figures or veffels into which it is ufually formed ; 
but avoid a perfeét liquefaction, becaufe that in a 
fhort time dettroys the equal diffufion of the fpangles, 
and vitrifies, at leaft in part, the matter of which they 
are compofed ; converting the whole into a kind of 
tranfparent olive-coloured glafs. This kind of glafs 
is uled for a great variety of toys and ornaments 
with us, who at prefent procure it from the Vene-' 
tians. 

Chalcedony. A mixture of feveral ingredients with 
the common matter of glafs, will make it reprefent the 
femi-opake gems, the jafpers, agates, chalcedonies, &c. 
The way of making thefe feems to be the fame 
with the method of making marbled paper, by feveral, 
colours diffolved in feveral liquors, which are fuch ‘ 
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will not readily mix with one another when put in- 
to water, before they are caft upon the paper which 
is to be coloured. There are feveral ways of making 
thefe varioufly coloured glaffes, but the beft is the fol- 
lowing. 

Diffolve.four ounces of fine leaf filver in a glafs vef- 
fel in ftrong aquafortis ; ftop up the veffel, and fet it 
afide.—In another veflel, diffolve five ounces of quick- 
filver in a pound of aquafortis, and fet this afide.— 
In another gafs veffel, diffolve in a pound of aquafortis 
three ounces of fine filver, firft calcined in this manner: 
amalgamate the filver with mercury, mix the amalga- 
gam with twice its weight of common falt well puri- 
fied, put the mixture in an open fire in a crucible, that 
the mercury may fly off, and the filver be left in form 
of powder. Mix this powder with an equal quantity 
of common falt well purified, and calcine this for fix 
hours in a ftrong fire; when cold, wath off the falt by 
repeated boilings in common water, and then put the 
filver into the aquafortis. Set this folution alfo afide. 
—In another veffel, diffolve in a pound of aquafortis 
three ounces of falammoniac; pour off the folution, and 
diffolve in it a quarter of an ounce of gold.. Set this 
alfo afide.—In another veffel, diffolve three ounces of 
fal ammoniac in a pound of aquafortis ; then put into 
the folution cinnabar, crocus martis, ultramarine, and 
ferretto of Spain, of each half an ounce. Set this alfo 
afide.—In another veffel, diffolve in a pound of aqua- 
fortis three ounces of {al ammoniac; then put into it 
crocus martis made with vinegar, calcined tin, zaffer, 
and cinnabar, of each half an ounce; let each of thefe 
be powdered very fine, and put gently into the aqua- 
fortis. Set this alfo afide.—In another veflel, diffolve 
three ounces of fal ammoniac in a pound of aquafortis, 
and add to it brafs calcined with brimftone, brafs thrice 
calcined, manganefe, and {cales of iron which fall from 
the fmith’s anvil, of each half an ounce; let each be 
well powdered, and put gently into the veffel. Then 
fet this alfo afide.—In. another veffel, diflolve two oun- 
ces of fal ammoniac in a pound of aquafortis, and put 
to it verdigreafe an ounce, red lead, crude antimony, 
and the caput mortuum of vitriol, of each half an 
ounce; put thefe well powdered leifurely into the vef- 
fel, and fet this alfo afide.—In another veffel, diffolve 
two ounces of fal ammoniac in a pound of aquafortis, 
and add orpiment, white arfenic, painters lake, of each 
half an ounce. 

Keep the above nine veflels in a moderate heat for 
15 days, fhaking them well at times. After this pour 
all the matters from thefe veffels into one large veffel, 
well luted at its bottom; let this ftand fix days, fhaking 
it at times ; and then fet it in a very gentle heat, and 
evaporate all the liquor, and there will remain a powder 
of a purplifh green. 

When this is to be wrought, put into a pot very 
clear metal, made of broken cryftalline and white glafs 
that has been ufed ; for with the virgin-frit, or fuch 
as has never been wrought, the chalcedony can never 
be made, as the colours do not ftick to it, but are 
confumed by the frit. ‘T'o every pot of 20 pounds of 
this metal put two or three ounces of this powder at 
three feveral times; incorporate the powder well with 
the glafs; and let it remain an hour between each time 
of putting in the powders. After all are in, let it 
fiand 24 hours; then let the glafs be well mixed, and 
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blue; return this many times into the furnace; when 
it begins to grow cold, it will fhow many waves of dif. 
ferent colours very beautifuly. Then take tartar eight 
ounces, foot of the chimney two ounces, crocus mar- 
tis made with brimftone, half an ounce; let thefe be 
well powdered and mixed, and put them by degrees 
into the glafs at fix times, waiting a little while be- 
tween each putting in. When the whole is put in, let 
the glafs boil and fettle for 24 hours; then make a 
little glafs body of it; which put in the furnace many 
times, and fee if the glafs be enough, and whether it 
have on the outfide veins of blue, green, red, yellow; 
and other colours, and have, befide thefe veins, waves 
like thofe of the chalcedonies, jafpers, and oriental 
agates, and if the body kept within looks as red as 
fire. 

When it is found to anfwer thus, it is perfeét, and 
may be worked into toys and veflels, which will al- 
ways be beautifully variegated: thefe muit be well an- 
nealed, which adds much to the beauty of their veins. 
Maffes of this may be polifhed at the lapidary’s wheel 
as natural ftones, and appear very beautiful. If in 
the working the matter grow tranfparent, the work 
mutt be ftopped, and more tartar, foot, and crocus mar- 
tis muft be put to it, which will give it again the ne- 
ceflary body and opacity, without which it does not 
fhow the colours well. : 

Chry/olite colour may be made of ten pounds ef either 
of the compofitions for hard glafs defcribed above, and 
fix drams of calcined iron. 

Red cornelian colour may be formed by adding one 
pound of glafs of antimony, two ounces of the calci- 
ned vitriol called /carlet ochre, and one dram of !manga- 
nefe or magnefia, to two pounds of either of the com- 
pofitions for hard glafs. The glafs of antimony and 
magnefia are firft fufed with the other glafs, and then 
powderedtand ground with the fcarlet ochre: the whole 
mixture is afterwards fufed with a gentle heat till all 
the ingredients are incorporated. A glafs refembling 
the white cornelian may be made of two pounds of ei- 
ther of the compofitions for hard glafs, and two drams 
of yellow ochre well wafhed, and one ounce of calcined 
bones; grind them together, and fufe them with a 
gentle heat. 

Emerald colour. See Green below. 

Garnet colour. To give this colour to glafs, the work- 
men take the following method. They take equal 
quantities of cryftal and rochetta frit, and to every 
hundred weight of this mixture they add a pound of 
manganefe and an ounce of prepared zaffer: thefe are 
to be powdered feparately, then mixed and added by 
degrees to the frit while in the furnace. Great care 
is to be taken to mix the manganefe and zaffer very 
perfe€tly ; and when the matter has flood 24 hours in 
fufion, it may be worked. 

Glafs of this kind may be made by adding one pound 
of glafs of antimony, one dram of manganefe, and the 
fame quantity of the precipitate of gold by tin, to 
two pounds of either of the compofitions for hard 
glafs; or the precipitate of gold may be omitted, if 
the quantities of the glafs of antimony and manganefe 
be doubled. 

Gold colour. ‘This colour may be produced by ta- 
king ten pounds of either of the compofitions for hard 
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glafs, omiting the faltpetre ; and for every pound ad- 
ding an ounce of calcined borax, or, if this quantity 
doth not render the glafs fufficiently fufible, two oun- 
ces; ten ounces of red tartar of the deepeft colour; 
two ounces of magnefia; and two drams of charcoal 
of fallow, or any other foft kind. Precipitates of fil- 
ver baked on glafs will flain it yellow, and likewife 
give a yellow colour on being mixed and melted 
with 40 or 50 times their weight of vitreous compo- 
fitions: the precipitate from aquafortis by fixed alkali 
Yellow glaffes may alfo be ob- 
tained with certain preparations of iron, particularly 
with Pruffian blue. But Dr Lewis obferves, that the 
colour does not conftantly fucceed, nor approach to 
the high colour of gold, with filver or with iron. The 
fieareft imitations of gold which he has been able to 
produce have been effected with antimony and lead. 
Equal parts of the glafs of antimony, of flint calcined 
and powdered, and of minium, formed a glafs of a 
high yellow ; and with two parts of glafs of antimony, 
two of minium, and three of powdered flint, the co- 
lour approached ftill more to that of gold. The laft 
compofition exhibited a multitude of {mall {fparkles in- 
terf{perfed throughout its whole fubftance, which gave 
it a beautiful appearance in the mafs, but were really 
imperfeCtions, owing to air-bubbles. 

Neri dire@s, for a gold-yellow colour, one part of 
red tartar and the fame quantity of manganefe, to be 
mixed with a hundred parts of frit. But Kunckel ob- 
ferves, that thefe proportions are faulty; that one part, 
or one and a quarter, of manganefe, is fufficient for a 
hundred of frit; but that fix parts of tartar are hardly 
enough, unlefs the tartar is of a dark red colour, almoft 
blackifh ; and that he found it expedient to add to 
the tartar about a fourth of its weight of powdered 
charcoal. He adds, that the glafs {wells up very much 
in melting, and that it muft be left unftirred, and work- 
ed as it ftands in fufion. Mr Samuel More, in repeat- 
ing and varying this procefs in order to render the co- 
lour more perfect, found that the manganefe is entirely 
uneffential to the gold colour; and that the tartar is 
no otherwife of ufe than in virtue of the coaly matter 
to which it is in part reduced by the fire, the phlo- 
gifton or inflammable part of the coal appearing in fe- 
veral experiments to be the direét tinging fubftance. 
Mr Pot alfo obferves, that common coals give a yel- 
low colour to glafs; that different coaly matters differ 
in their tinging power ; that caput mortuum of foot 
and lamp-black anfwer better than common charcoal ; 
and that the {fparkling coal, which remains in the retort 
after the re¢tification of the thick empyreumatic ani- 
mal oils, is one of the moft a¢tive of thefe preparations. 
This preparation, he fays, powdered, and thea burnt 
again a little in a clofe veffel, is excellent: for tinging 
glafs, and gives yellow, brown, reddifh, or blackifh 
colours, according to its quantity ; but the frit muft 
not be very hard of fufion, for in this cafe the ftrong 
fire will deftroy the colouring fubflance before the 
glafs melts: and he has found the following compofi- 
tions to be nearly the beft ; viz. fand two parts, al- 
kali three parts; or fand two, alkali three, calcined 
borax one; or fand two, alkali two, calcined borax 
one: and though faltpetre is hardly ufed at all, or 
very fparingly, for yellow glaffes, as it too much 
volatilizes the colouring fubftance; yet here for the moft 
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part a certain proportion of it, eafily determined by 
trial, is very neceflary ; for without it the concentra-- 
ted colouring matter is apt to make the glafs too dark, 
and even of an opake pitchy blacknefs. It does not 
certainly appear that there is any material diverfity in 
the effects of different coals, the difference being pro- 
bably owing to the different quantities of the inflam- 
mable matter which they contain; fo that a little more 
fhall be required of one kind than of another for pro- 
ducing the fame degree of colour in the glafs. Nor 
does the foftnefs or fufibility of the frit appear to be 
in any refpect neceflary. , 

Gold-coloured {pangles may be diffufed through the 
fubitance of glafs, by mixing the yellow talcs with 
powdered glais, and bringing the mixture into fufion. 

Green. ‘This colour may be imparted to glafs by 
adding three ounces of copper precipitated from aqua 
fortis, and two drams of precipitated iron to nine 
pounds of either of the compofitions for hard glafs. 
The fineft method of giving this beautiful colour to 
glafs is this: ‘Take five pounds of cryftalline metal that 
has been paffed feveral times through water, and the 
fame quantity of the common white metal of polve- 
rine, four pounds of common polverine frit, and three 
pounds of red lead; mix the red-lead well with the frit, - 
and then put all into a pot in a furnace. ‘Ina few 
hours the whole mafs will be well purified: then caft 
the whole into water, and feparate and take out the 
lead ; then return the metal into the pot, and let it 
ftand a day longer in fufion; then put in the powder 
of the refiduum of the vitriol of copper, and a very 
little crocus martis, there will be produced a moft 
lively and elegant green, fcarce inferior to that of the 
oriental emerald. ‘T'here are many ways of giving a 
green to glafs, but all are greatly inferior to this.— 
To make a /ea-green, the fineit cryftalline glafs only 
mutt be ufed, and no manganefe muit be added at firft 
to the metal. The cryftal frit muft be melted thus 
alone; and the falt, which fwims like oil on its top, 
muft be taken off with an iron ladle very carefully. 
Then to a pot of twenty pound of this metal add fix 
ounces of calcined brats, and a fourth part of the 
quantity of powdered zaffer; this powder muft be 
well mixed, and put into the glafs at three times; it 
will make the metal {well at firft, and all mutt be tho- 
roughly mixed in the pot. After it has ftood in fu- 
fion three hours, take out a little for a proof: if it be 
too pale, add more of the powder. Twenty-four hours 
after the mixing the powder the whole will be ready 
to work ; but muft be well ftirred together from the 
bottom, left the colour fhould be deepeft there, and the 
metal at the top lefs coloured, or even quite colourlefs. 
Some ufe for this purpofe half cryftal frit and half 
rochetta frit, but the colour is much the fineft when 
all cryftal frit is ufed. 

Lapis lazuli colour. See Lapis Lazvz. 

Opal colour. See Orat. 

Purple of a deep and bright colour may be produced 
by adding to ten pounds of either of the compofitions 
for hard glafs, above defcribed, fix drams of zaffer and 
one dram of gold precipitated by tin; or to the fame 
quantity of either compofition one ounce of manga- 
nefe and half an ounce of zaffer. The colour of ame- 
thyft may be imitated in this way. 

Red. AA blood-red glafs may be made in the fol- 
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lowing manner: Put fix pounds of glafs of lead, and 
ten pounds of common glafs, into a pot glazed with 
white glafs. When the whole is boiled and refined, 
add by {mall quantities, and at {mall diftances of time, 
copper calcined to a rednefs as much as on repeated 
proofs is found fufficient: then add tartar in powder 
by {mall quantities at a time, till the glafs is become 
as red as blood ; and continue adding one or other of 
the ingredients till the colour is quite perfe&. 


Ruby. The way to give the true fine red of the ruby, © 


with a fair tranfparence, to glafs, is as follows: Calcine 
in earthen veffels gold diffolved in aqua-regia ; the men- 
ftruum being evaporated by diftillation, more aqua-re- 
gia added, and the abftra€tion repeated five or fix 
times, till it becomes a red powder. This operation 
will require many days in.a hot furnace. When the 
powder is of a proper colour, take it out: and when 
it is to be ufed, melt the fineft cryftal glafs, and pu- 
rify it by often cafting it into water; and then add, by 
{mall quantities, enough of this red powder to give it 
the true colour of a ruby, with an elegant and perfe& 
tranf{parence. ; 

The procefs of tinging glafs and enamels by prepa- 
rations of gold was firft attempted about the beginning 
of the laft century. Libavius, in one of his traéts in- 
titled Alchymia, printed in 1606, conjectures that the 
colour of the ruby proceeds from gold, and that gold 
diffolved ‘and brought to rednefs might be made to 
communicate a like colour to faétitious gems and 
glafs. On this principle Neri, in his Art of Glafs, 
dated in 1611, gives the procefs above recited. Glau- 
ber in 1648 publifhed a method of producing a red 
colour by gold, in a matter which is of the vitreous 
kind, though not perfe& glafs. For this purpofe he 
ground powdered flint or fand with four times its 
weight of fixed alkaline falt: this mixture melts in a 
moderately ftrong fire, and when cold looks like glafs, 
but expofed to the air runs into a liquid ftate. On 
adding this liquor to folution of gold in aqua-regia, the 
gold and flint precipitate together in form of a yellow 
powder, which by calcination becomes purple. By 
mixing this powder with three or four times its weight 
of the alkaline folution of flint, drying the mixture, 
and melting it in a ftrong fire for an hour, a mafs is 
obtained of a tranfparent ruby colour, and of a vitre- 
ous appearance; which neverthelefs is foluble in water, 
or by the moifture of the air, on account of the redund- 
ance of the falt. The honourable Mr Boyle, in a 
work publifhed in 1680, mentions an experiment in 
which a like colour was introduced into glafs without 
fufion; for having kept a mixture of gold and mercury 
in digeftion for fome months, the fire was at laft im- 
moderately increafed, fo that the glafs burft with a 
violent explofion ; and the lower part of the glafs was 
found tinged throughout of a tranfparent red colour, 
hardly to be equalled by that of rubies. 

About the fame time Caffius is faid to have difcover- 
ed the precipitation of gold by tin, and that glafs 
might be tinged of a ruby colour by melting it with 
this precipitate ; though he does not appear, fays Dr 
Lewis, from his treatife De duro, to have been the 
He defcribes the preparation 
of the precipitate and its ufe; but gives no account 
of the manner of employing it, only that he fays.one 
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lafs. 
i This procefs was foon after brought to perfeCtion by 
Kunckel; who fays, that one part of the precipitate is 
fufficient to give a ruby colour to 1280 parts of glafs, 
and a fenfible rednefs to upwards of 1g00 parts; but 
that the fuccefs is by no means conftant. Kunckel 
alfo mentions a purple-gold powder, refembling that 
of Neri; which he obtained by infpiffating folution of 
gold to drynefs; abftracting from it frefh aqua-regia 
three or four times, till the matter appears like oil; 
then precipitating with ftrong alkaline ley, and wafhing 
the precipitate with water. By diffolving this powder 
in {pirit of falt and precipitating again, it becomes, he 
fays, extremely fair; and in this ftate he directs it to 
be:mixed with a due proportion of Venice glafs. 
Orfchal, ina treatife intitled Sol fine Vefte, gives the 
following procefs for producing a very fine ruby. He 
dire&ts the purple precipitate made by tin to be ground 
with fix times its quantity of Venice glafs into a very 
fine powder, and this compound to be very carefully 
mingled with the frit or vitreous compofition to be 
tinged. His frit confifts of equal parts of borax, nitre, 
and fixed alkaline falt, and four times as much calcined 
flint as of each of the falts; but he gives no dire¢tions 
as to the proportion of the gold precipitate or mode of 
fufion. Hellot defcribes a preparation, which, mixed 
with Venice glafs, was found to give a beautiful purple 
enamel.- This preparation confifts of equal parts of 
folution of gold and of folution of zinc in aqua-regia 
mixed together, with the addition of a volatile falt pre- 
pared from fal ammoniac by quicklime, in fufficient 
quantity to precipitate the two metals. The precipi- 
tate is then gradually heated till it acquires a violet 
colour. However, though a purple or red colour, ap- 
proaching to that of ruby, may, by the methods above 
recited, be baked on glafs or enamels, and introduced 
into the mafs by fufion, the way of equally diffufing 
fuch a colour through a quantity of fluid glafs is ftill, 
fays Dr Lewis, a fecret. The following procefs for 
making the ruby glafs was communicated to Dr Lewis 
by an artift, who afcribed it to Kunckel. The gold 
is direéted to be diffolved in a mixture of one part of 
{pirit of falt and three of aquafortis, and the tin ina 
mixture of one part of the former of thefe acids with 
two of the latter. The folution of gold being pro- 
perly diluted with water, the folution of tin is added, 


and the mixture left to ftand till the purple mat- 


ter has fettled to the bottom. The colourleis liquor 
is then poured off, and the purple fediment, while 
moift and not very thick, is thoroughly mixed with 
powdered flint or fand. This mixture is well ground 
with powdered nitre, tartar, borax, and arfenic, and 
the compound melted with a fuitable fire. The pro- 
portions of the ingredients are 2560 parts of fand, 384 
of nitre, 240 of tartar, 240 of borax, 28 of arfenic, 
5 of tin, and 5 of gold. 

Topaz colour. Glafs refembling this ftone may be 
made by pulverizing ten pounds of either of the com- 
pofitions for hard glafs with an equal quantity of the 
gold-coloured glafs, and fufing them together. 

White opake and femitranfparent gials may be made of 
ten pounds. of either of the compofitions for hard glafs 
and one pound of well calcined horn, ivory, or bone ; 
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er an opake whitenefs may be given to glafs by adding 
one pound of very white arfenic to ten pounds of flint 
glafs. Let them be well powdered and mixed by 
grinding them together, and then fufed with a mode- 
rate heat till they are thoroughly incorporated. A 
glafs of this kind is made in large quantities at a ma- 
nufacture near London; and ufed not only for differ: 
ent kinds of veffels, but as a white ground for enamel 
in dial-plates and {nuff-boxes, which do not require 
finifhing with much fire, becaufe it becomes very white 
and fulible with a moderate heat. 

Yellow. See Gold colour above. L 

Painting in Grass. he ancient manner of painting 
in glafs was very fimple: it confifted in the mere ar- 
rangement of pieces of glafs of different colours in fome 
fort of fymmetry, and-coniticuted what is now called 
Mofaic work... See Mosaic. 

- In procefs of time they came to attempt more re- 
gular defigns, and alfo to reprefent figures heightened 
with all their fhades: yet they proceeded no farther 
than the contours of the figures in black with water- 
colours, and hatching the draperies after the fame 
manner on glaffes of the colour of the objeét they defign- 
edto paint. For the carnation, they ufed glafs of a 
bright red colour ; and upon this they drew the prin- 
cipal lineaments of the face, &c. with black. 

At. length, the tafte for this fort of painting im- 
proving confiderably, and the art being found applicable 
to the adorning of churches, bafilics, &c. they found 
out means of incorporating the colours in the glafs it- 
ielf, by heating them in the fire to a proper degree ; 
having firft laid on the colours. A French painter at 


Marfeilles is faid to have given the firft notion of this 
improvement, upon going to Rome under the ponti- 


ficate of Julius II.; but Albert Durer and Lucas of 
Leyden were the firft that carried it to any height. 

This art, however, has frequently met with much 
interruption, and fometimes been almott totally loft ; 
of which Mr Walpole gives us the following account, 
in his Anecdotes of Painting in England. 

* The firft interruption given to it was by the refor- 
mation, which banifhed the art out of churches; yet 
it was in fome meafure kept up in the efcutcheons of 
the nobility and gentry in the windows of their feats. 
‘Towards the end of queen Elizabeth’s reign it was 
omitted even there; yet the practice did not entirely 
ceafe. ‘The chapel of our Lady at Warwick was or- 
namented anew by Robert Dudley earl of Leicetter, 
and his countefs, and the cipher of the glafs painter’s 
name yet remains, with the date 1574: and in fome 
of the chapels at Oxford the art again appears, dating 
itfelf in 1622, by.the hand of no contemptible matier. 

‘¢ T could fupply even this gap of 48 years by many 
dates on Flemifh glafs: but nobody ever fuppofed that 
the fecret was loft fo early as the reign of James I. and 
that it has not perifhed fince will be evident from the 
following feries, reaching to the prefent hour. 

‘«¢ The portraits in the windows of the library at All 
Souls, Oxford. In the chapel at Queen’s College 
there are twelve windows dated 1518. P.C. a ci- 
pher on the painted glafs in the chapel at Warwick, 
1574. ‘The windows at Wadham-college: the draw- 
ing pretty good, and the colours fine, by Bernard 
Van Linge, 1622. In the chapel at Lincoln’s Inn, 
‘a window, with the name Bernard, 1623. ‘This was 
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probably the preceding Van Linge. In the church of 
St Leonard, Shoreditch, two windows by Baptitta 
Sutton, 1634. The windows inthe chapel at Univerfity- 
college, Hen. Giles pinwit, 1687. At Chrift-church, 
Ifaac Oliver, aged 84, 1700. Window in Merton- 
chapel, William Price, 1700. Windows at Queen’s 
New college, and Maunlin, by William Price, the fon, 
now living, whofe colours are fine, whofe drawing is 
good, and whofe tafte in ornaments and mofaic is far 
fuperior to any of his predeceffors; is equal to the an- 
tique, to the good Italian matters, and only furpafied 
by his own fingular modetty. 

‘‘ It may not be unwelcome tothe curious reader to 
fee fome anecdotes of the revival of tafe for painted 
glafs in England. Price, as we have faid, was the only 
painter in that ftyle for many years in England. Af- 
terwards one Rowell, a plumber at Reading, did fome 
things, particularly for the late Henry earl of Pem- 
broke; but Rowell’s colours foon vanifhed. At lalt 
he found out a very durable and beautiful red; but he 
died in a year or two, and the fecret with him. A man 
at Birmingham began the fame art in 1756 or 1757, 
and fitted up a window for Lord Lyttelton, in the 
church of Hagely; but foon broke. Ai little after 
him, one Peckict at York began the fame bulinefs, and 
has made good proficiency. A few lovers of that art 
collected fome difperfed panes from ancient buildings, 
particularly the late Lord Cobham, who erected a Go- 
thic temple at Stowe, and filled it with- arms of the 
old nobility, &c. About the year 1753, one Afciotti, 
an Italian, who had married a Flemifh woman, brought 
a parcel of painted glafs from Flanders, and fold it for 
a few gunieas to the honourable Mr Bateman, of Old 
Windfor. Upon that I fent Afciotti again to Flan- 
ders, who brought me 450 pieces, for which, including 
the expence of his journey, I paid him 36 guineas. 
His wife made more journeys for the fame purpofe ; 
and fold her cargoes to one Palmer, a glazier in St 
Martin’s-lane, who immediately raifed the price to 
one, two, or five guineas for a fingle piece, and fitted 
up ‘entire windows with them, and with mafaics of 
plain glafs of different colours. In 1761, Paterfon, 
an auGioneer at Effex-houfe in the Strand, exhibited 
the two firit auétions of painted glafs, imported in 
like manner from Flanders. All this manufa@ure 
confilted in rounds of {cripture-ftories, flained in black 
and yellow, or in {mall figures of black and white ; 
birds and flowers in colours, and Flemifh coats of 
arms.” 

The colours ufed in painting or ftaining of glafs are 
very different from thofe ufed in painting either in wa- 
ter or oil colours. 

For black, take feales of iron, one ounce; fcales of 
copper, one ounce; jet, half an ounce: reduce them 
to powder, and mix thiem. For blue, take powder 
of blue, one pound; fal nitre, half a pound; mix 
them and grind them well together. For carnation, 
take red chalk, eight ounces; iron f{cales, and litharge 
of filver, of each two ounces; gum arabic, half an 
ounce; diffolve in water; grind all together for half an 
hour as ftiff as you can; then put it in a glafs and 
ftir it well, and let it ftand to fettle fourteen days. 
For green, take red-lead, one pound ; feales of cop- 
per, one pound; and flint, five pounds: divide them 
into three parts; and add to them as much fal nitre; _ 
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put them into a crucible, and melt them with a ftrong 


’ fire; and when it is cold, powder it, and grind it on 


aporphyry. For gold colour, take filver, an ounce ; 


antimony, half an ounce; melt them in a crucible; _ 


then pound the mafs to powder, and @rind it on 
a copper plate; add to it yellow ochre, or brick-duft 
calcined again, fifteen ounces; and grind them well 
together with water. For purple, take minium, one 
pound; brown ftone, one pound; white flint, five 
pounds: divide them into three parts, and add to them 
as much fal nitre as one of the parts; calcine, melt, and 
grind it as you did the green. For red, take jet, four 
ounces ; litharge of filver, two ounces; red chalk, 
one ounce; powder them fine, and mix them. For 
white, take jet, two parts; white flint, ground on a 
glafs very fine, one part 5 mix them. For yellow, 
take Spanifh brown, ten parts; leaf-filver, one part ; 
antimony, half a part; put all into a crucible, and 
calcine them well. 

In the windows of ancient churches, &c. there are 
to be feen the moft beautiful and vivid colours imagin- 
able, which far exceed any of thofe ufed by the mo- 
derns, not fo much becaufe the fecret of making thofe 
colours is entirely loft, as that the moderns will not 
go to the charge of them, nor be at the neceflary 
pains, by reafon that this fort of painting is not now 
fo much in efteem as formerly. Thofe beautiful 
works which were made in the glafs-houfes were of 
two kinds. 

In fome, the colour was diffufed through the whole 
fubftance of the glafs. In others, which were the 
more common, the colour was only on one fide, fearce 
penetrating within the fubftance above one-third of a 
line; though this was more or lefs according to the 
nature of the colour, the yellow being always found 
to enter the deepeft. Thefe laft, though not fo ftror x 
and beautiful as the former, were of more advantage 
to the workmen, by reafon that on the fame glafs, 
though already coloured, they could fhow other kinds 
of colours where there was occafion to embroider dra- 
peries, enrich them with foliages, or reprefent other 
ornaments of geld, filver, &c. 

In order to this, they made ufe of emery, grinding 
or wearing down the furface of the glafs till fuch 
time as they were got through the colour to the clear 
glafs. ‘This done, they applied the proper colours on 
the other fide of the glafs. By thefe means, the new 
colours were hindered from running and mixing with 
the former, when they expofed the glafles to the fire, 
as will appear hereafter. 

When indeed the ornaments were to appear white, 
the glafs was only bared of its colour with emery, 
without tinging the place with any colour at all; and 
this was the manner by which they wrought their 
lights and heightenings on all kinds of colour. 

The firft thing to be done, in order to paint or ftain 
glafs, in the modern way, is to defign, and even co- 
lour the whole fubje€t on paper. ‘Then they choofe 
fuch pieces of glafs as are clear, even, and {mooth, 
and proper to receive the feveral parts ; and proceed to 
diftribute the defign itfelf, or papers it is drawn on, 
into pieces fuitable to thofe of the glafs ; always taking 
care that the glaffes may join in the contours of the 
figures and the folds of the draperiers ; that the carna~ 
tions, aud other finer parts, may not be impaired by 
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the lead with which the pieces are to be joined toge- 
ther. The diftribution being made, they mark all the 
glaffes as well as papers, that they may be known again: 
which done, applying every part of the defign upon 
the glafs intended for it, they copy or transfer the 
defign upon this glafs with the black colour diluted in 
gum-water, by tracing and following all the lines and 
ftrokes as they appear through the glafs with the point 
of a pencil. 

When thefe ftrokes are well dried, which will hap- 
pen in about two days, the work being only in black 
and white, they give a flight wath over with urine, 
gum arabic, and a little black; and repeat it feveral 
times, according as the fhades are defired to be height- 
ened ; with this precaution, never to apply a new wafh 
till the former is fufficiently dried. 

This done, the lights and rifings are given by rub- 
bing off the colour in the refpetive places with a 
wooden point, or the handle of the pencil. 

As to the other colours above mentioned, they are 
ufed with gum- water, much as in painting in minia- 
ture ; taking care to apply them lightly, for fear of 
effacing the outlines of the defign ; or even, for the 
greater fecurity, to apply them on the other fide; 
e{pecially yellow, which is very pernicious to the 
other colours, by blending therewith. And here 
too, as in pieces of black and white, particular re- 
gard mutt always be had not to lay colour on colour, 
or lay on a new lay, till fuch time as the former are 
well dried. 

It may be added, that the yellow is the only colour 
that penetrates through the glafs, and incorporates 
therewith by the fire ; the reft, and particularly the 
blue, which is very difficult to ufe, remaining on the 
furface, or at leaft entering very little. When the 
painting of all the pieces is finifhed, they are carried to 
the furnace or oven to anneal or bake the colours. 

The furnace here ufed is fmall, built of brick, 
from 18 to 30 inches fquare. At fix inches from the 
bottom is an aperture to put in the fuel and main- 
tain the fire. Over this aperture is a grate made of 
three fquare bars of iron, which traverfe the furnace, 
and divide it into two parts. ‘Two inches above this 
partition is another little aperture, through which 
they take out pieces to examine how the coétion goes 
forward. On the grate is placed a fquare earthen 
pan, fix or feven inches deep, and five or fix inches 
lefs every way than the perimeter of the furnace. 
On the one fide hereof is a little aperture, through 
which to make trials, placed dire&ly oppofite to that 
of the furnaces deftined for the fame end. In this pan 
are the pieces of glafs to be placed in the following 
manner: Firft, the bottom of the pan is covered with 
three ftrata or layers of quicklime pulverifed; thofe 
ftrata being feparated by two others of old broken 
glafs, the defign whereof is to fecure the painted glafe 
from the too intenfe heat of the fire. This done, the 
glafles are laid horizontally on the laft or uppermoft 
layer of lime. 

The firft row of glafs they cover over witha layer 
of the fame powder an inch deep; and over this they 
lay another range of glafles, and thus alternately till 
the pan is quite full; taking care that the whole heap 
always end with a layer of the lime-powder. 

The pan being thus prepared, they cover up the 
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ware, 
clofely luted all round; only leaving five little aper- 

tures, one at each corner, and another in the middle, 
to ferve as chimneys. Things thus difpofed, there re- 
mains nothing but to give the fire to the work. The 
fire for the firft two hours muft be very moderate, and 
mutt be increafed in proportion as the coétion advances, 
for the fpace of ten or twelve hours; in which time 
it is ufually completed. At laft the fire, which at 
firft was charcoal, is to be of dry wood, fo that the 
flame covers the whole pan, and even iflues out at the 
chimneys. 

During the laft hours, they make effays, from time 
to time, by taking out pieces laid for the purpofe 
through the little aperture of the furnace and pan, 
to fee whether the yellow be perfe&t, and the other 
colours in good order. When the annealing is thought 
fuflicient, they proceed with great halte to extinguifh 
the fire, which otherwife would foon burn the colours, 
and break the glaffes. 

Giass- Balls, which are circular or otherwife fhaped 
hollow veffels of glafs, may be coloured within, fo as to 
imitate the femipellucid gems. The method of do- 
ing it is this: make a ftrong folution of ichthyocolla, 
or ifinglafs, in common water, by boiling; pour a 
quantity of this while warm into the hollow of a white 
glafs veflel ; fhake it thoroughly about, that all the 
fides may be wetted, and then pour off the reft of the 
moiftnre. Immediately after this, throw in red-lead, 
fhake it and turn it about, throw it into many places 
with a tube, and the moitture will make it flick and 
run in waves and pretty figures. Then throw in fome 
of the painter’s blue {malt, and make it run in waves 
in the ball as the red-lead ; then dothe fame with ver- 
degris, next with orpiment, then with red lake, all well 
ground; always catting in the colours in different 
places, and turning the glafs, that the moifture with- 
in may run them into the waves. Then take fine 
plafter of Paris, and put a quantity of it into the ball; 
fhake it alfo nimbly about ; this will every where ftick 
firmly to the glafs, and give it a fkrong inner coat, 
keeping all the colours on very fairly and ftrongly. 
Thefe are fet on frames of carved wood, and much 
efteemed as ornaments in many places.. 

Grass- Drops. See Rurert’s drops. 

Engraving on Gass. See CHEMistry, n° 2d 857. 
' Foliating of Grass. See Fotratine and Looxine- 
‘glafs. ) 

Gilding of Grass. See Giipine. 

Impreffions of antique Gems taken in Grass. See Gems. 

Grass of Lead, agiafs made with the addition of a 
large quantity of lead, of great ufe in the art of making 
counterfeit gems. ‘I'he method of making it is this: 
Put a large quantity of lead into a potter’s kiln, and 
keep it ina {tate of fufion with a moderate fire, till it 
iv calcined to a grey loofe powder; then fpread it in 
the kiln, and give it a greater heat, continually ftirring 
it to keep it from running into lumps; continue this 
feveral hours, till the powder become of a fair yellow ; 
then take it owt, and fift it fine: this is called calcined 
fead: ‘Take of this calcined lead 15 pounds, and cry- 
{talline or other frit 12 pounds; mix thefe as well as 
pollible together ; put them into a pot, and fet them 
in the furnace for ten hours; then caft the whole, 
which will be now perfectly melted, into water; fepa- 
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rate the loofe lead from it, and return the metal into 
the pot; and after ftanding in fufion r2 hours more, 
it will be fit to work. It is very tender and brittle, 
and muft be worked with great care, taking it flowly 
out of the p@t, and continually wetting the marble it 
is wrought upon. 

It is well known that cerufs or white lead, mi- 
nium, litharge, and all the other preparations and cal- 
cé8 of lead, are eafily fufed by a moderate fire, and 
formed into a tranfparent glafs of a deep yellow colour. 
But this glafs is fo penetrating and powerful a flux, 
that it is neceflary to give it a greater confiftence, in 
order to render it tit for ufe. With this view, two 
parts of calx of lead, e. g. minium, and one part of 
fand or powdered flints, may be put into a crucible of 
refractory clay, and baked into a compaét body. Let 
this crucible, well clofed with a luted lid, be placed in 


a melting furnace, and gradually heated for an hour 


or an hour and a half; and afterwards Ict the heat be 
increafed {fo as to obtain a complete fufion, and con- 
tinued in that ftate for the fame time: let the crucible 
remain to cool in the furnace; and when it is broken, 
a very tranf{parent yellow-coloured glafs will be found 
in it. Some add nitre and common falt to the above 
mixture, becaufe thefe falts promote the fufion and 
the more equal diftribution of the fand. This glafs of 
lead has a confiderable {pecific gravity, and its lowett 
part is always the heavieft. It is an important flux in 
the affays of ores to facilitate their {corifications. 

Glats of lead is capable of all the colours of the 
gems in very great perfection. The methods of gi- 
ving them are thefe: for green, take polverine frit. 20 
pounds, lead calcined 16 pounds; fift both the pow- 
ders very fine ; then melt them into a glafs, feparating 
the unmixed lead, by plunging the mafs in water ; af- 
ter this return it into the pot, and add brafs thrice 
calcined fix ounces, and one penny-weight of crocus: 
martis made with vinegar; put this ia at fix diffe- 
rent times, always carefully mixing it together; let it 
finally fettle an hour, then mix it together, and take a 
proof of it ; when the colour is right, let it ftand eight 
hours, and then work it. If inftead of the calcined 
brafs the fame quantity of the caput mortuum of the 
vitriolum veneris be ufed, the green is yet much finer. 

For topaz-colour, take cryftal frit 15 pownds, cal- 
cined lead 12 pounds; mix them well together, by 
fifting the powders through a fine fieve ; then fet them 
in a furnace not too hot, and feparate the fuperfluous 
unmixed lead, by calting the whole into water ; repeat 
this twice: then add half gold yellow glafs, and let 
them incorporate and purify, and they will be of the 
true and exact colour of the oriental topazes. 

‘For fea-green, take cryftal frit 16 pounds, calcined 
lead 10 pounds ; mix and fift them together, and fet 
them in a pot in a furnace ; in 12 hours the whole will 
be melted ; then caft it into water, and feparate it 
from the loofe lead; put them into the furnace again 
for eight hours ; then feparave the loofe lead by wath- 
ing a fecond tune, and return it to the pot for eight 
hours more. 

Mufcovy Grass. See Mica. 

Painting on Glafs by means of Prints. 
painting. 

Giass-Porcelain, the name given by many to a mo* 
dern invention of imitating the china-ware with glats. 


The 


See Back- 
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The method given by Mr Reaumur, who was the firft 
that carried the attempt to any degree of perfe¢tion, 
is fhortly this: The glafs-veffels to be converted into 
porcelain are to be put into a large earthen veffel, fuch 
as the common fine earthen difhes are baked in, or in- 
to fufficiently large crucibles; the veffels are to be fill- 
ed with a mixture of fine white fand, and of fine gyp- 
fum or plafter-fione burnt into what is called plafter 
of Paris, and all the interftices are to be filled up with 
the fame powder, fo that the glafs veflels may no where 
touch either one another, or the fides of the veffel they 
are baked in. ‘The veffel is to be then covered down 
and luted, and the fire does the reft of the work ; for 
this is only to be put into a common potter’s furnace, 
and when it has ftood there the ufual time of the ba- 
king the other veffels, it is to be taken out, and the 
whole contents will be found no longer glafs, but con- 
verted into a white opake fubftance, ‘which is a very 
elegent porcelain, and has almoft the properties of that 
of China. 

‘The powder which has ferved once will do again as 
well as frefh, and that for a great many times: nay, it 
feems ever fo often. The caufe of this transformation, 
fays Macquer, is probably that the vitriolic acid of the 
gypfum quits its bafis of calcareous earth, and unites 
with the alkaline falt and faline earth of tie glafs, with 
which it forms a kind of falt or felenites, different from 
the calcareous felenites, by the interpofition of which 


matter the glafs acquires the qualities of porcelain. 


See further on this fubject the article CuemtsTry, 
n° 59i1—594- 

Grass-Pots, the veffels in the glafs trade ufed for 
melting the glafs. Thofe for the white glafs works are 
made of a tobacco-pipe clay, brought fiom the Ifle of 
Wight, which is firlt well wafhed, then calcined, and 
afterwards ground toa fine powder in a mill; which 
being mixt with water, is then trod with the bare feet 
till it is of a proper confiftence to mould with the 
hands into the proper fhape of the vefiels. When 
thefe are thus made, they are afterwards annealed over 
the furnace. Thofe for the green glafs work are made 
of the nonfuch, and another fort of clay from Stafford- 
fhire ; they make thefe fo large as to hold three or four 
hundred weight of metal. And befides thefe, they 
have a {mall fort called piling-pots, which they fet upon 
the larger, and which contain a finer and more nice 
metal fit for the niceft works. 

The clay that is ufed for this purpofe fhould be of 
the pureft and moft refraGtory kind, and well cleanfed 
from all fandy, ferruginous, and pyritous matters 5 and 


‘to this it will be proper to add ground crucibles, white 


fand, calcined fiints duly levigated, or a certain propor- 
tion of the fame clay baked, and pounded not very 
finely. The quantity of baked clay that ought to be 
mixed with the crude clay, to prevent the pots from 
cracking when dried, or expofed to a great heat, is not 
abfolutely determined, but depends on the quality of the 
crude clay, which is more or lefs fat. M. D’Antic, 
in a memoir on this fubjeé&t, propofes the following 
method of afcertaining it: the burnt and crude clay, 
being mixed in different proportions, fhould be formed 
into cakes, one inch thick, and four inches long and 
wide. Let thefe cakes be flowly dried, and expofed 
to a violent heat, till they become as hard and as much 
sontraéted as poflible, and.in this flate be examined ; 
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and the cake, he fays, which has fuffered a diminution 
of its bulk equal only to an eighteenth part, is made of 
the beft proportions. He obferves, in general, that 
moft clays require that the proportion of the burnt 
fhould be to the frefh as four to fiye. } 

* Tin-Grass, the fame with Bifmuth. See the ar- 
ticle Bismuta; alfo Cuemrstay, N° 1250. © 

Veffls of Grass ufed in Chemical. Experiments. See 
Cuemistry, n° 556. 

Grasses are diftinguifhed, with regard to their form, 
ufe, &c. into various kinds, as, drinking: glafles, optical- 
glaffes, looking-glaffes, bu: ning-glafles, &c. 

Drinking-Gtasses, are fimple veflels of common glafs 
or cryftal, ufually made in form of an inverted cone. 

Each glafs confifts of three parts, viz. the calyx or 
bowl, the bottom, and the foot; which are all wrought 
or blown feparately. . 

Nothing can be more dexterous and expeditious than 
the manner wherein thefe parts are all blown; two of 
them opened, and all three joined together. An idea 
is only to be had thereof, by feeing them actually at 
work, i 

The glaffes chiefly ufed in England are made of the 
athes of fern; cryital glaffes being lefs frequent in ufe. 
The exceeding brittlenefs-of this commodity, notwith- 
ftanding the eafy rate of each glafs, renders the con- 
fumption thereof very confiderable. For the method 
of gilding the edges of drinking-glaffes, fee Gizpiwe 
on Enamel and Gla/s. 

Optical-Giasses. See Orrics, 

The improvements hitherto made in telefcopes by 


means of combining lenfes made of different kinds of 


glafs, though very great, are yet by no means adequate 


to the expectations that might reafonably be formed: 


if opticians could fall on any method of obtaining pieces 


of glafs fufficiently large for purfuing the advantages. 


of Mr Dollond’s difcovery. Unfortunately, however, 
though the board of longitude have offered a confider- 
able reward for bringing this art to the requifite per- 
feGtion, no attempt of any confequence has hitherto 
been made. Mr Keir is of opinion, that the accom- 
plifhment of this is by no means an eafy tafle ; as it re- 
quires not only a competent knowledge of the proper- 
ties of glafs fitteft for the purpofe (the faulis not being 
evidentto common infpection ), but a confiderable degree. 
of chemical knowledge is alfo neeefflary in order to in- 
vent a compofition by which thefe faults may be ayoid- 
ed; and laitly, a kind of dexterity in the execution of 
the work, which can only be acquired by practice. Our 
author, however, thinks, that if the fubje¢ét were more 
generally underftood, and the difficulties more fully 
pointed out, for which purpofe he makes the following 
remarks, the end might be more eafily accomplifhed. 

1. The rays of light paffing through a glafs lens or 
prifm, or through any other medium of unequal thick- 
nefs, are refracted ; but not in an equal manner, the 
blue, violet, &c. being more refracted than the red. 

2. Hence it happens, that the rays of light, when 
refraGled by a common lens, do not all unite in one fo- 
cus, but in reality form as many different foci as there 
are colours ; and hence arife the prifmatic colours, or 
irifes, which appear towards the borders of the image 
formed by the common convex lenfes, and which ren- 
der the vifion extremely indiftinct. 

3. The indiftinctnefs ot vifion produced by this caufe,, 
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which is fenfible in pélefcopes of a {mall aperture, in- by the crown-glafs nearly as two to three, the refrac- Ghfs, 
“creafes in fo great’a'proportion, viz. asthe cubes of the ted light was then free from colour. On meafuring the —-\—— 


diameters, that it {éemed impoffible to increafe the 
power of dioptric telefcopes greatly, without extending 
them to a very inconyenient length, unlefs this confu- 
fion of colours could be correéted. ‘ 

4- It was known that different tranfparent bodies poffe f1- 
. ed different degrees of refraCtive power ; and, until Mr 
© Dollond difcovered the contrary, it was fuppofed, that 
the refractions of the coloured rays were always ina 
. determinate ratio to one another. On this fuppofition 
it feemed impoflible to corre the faults of refracting 
telefcopes: for it was fuppofed, that if the difperfion of 
light produced by a convex lens were counteracted by 
another lens or medium of a concave form, the re- 
fraction would be totally deftroyed ; and this indeed 
would be the cafe, if the two mediums were made of 
the fame matter ; and from fome experiments made-by 
Sir Ifaac Newton, this was fuppofed to be a€tually the 
cafe in all fubftances whatever. 

5. From confidering that the eyes of animals are 
formed of mediums of different colours, it occurred firft 
to Mr David Gregory, the celebrated profeffor of aftro- 
nomy at Oxford, and then to Mr Euler, that, by a 
combination of mediums which had different refraétive 
powers, it might be poffible to remedy the imperfec- 
tions of dioptric telefcopes. It does not, however, ap- 
pear, that either of thefe gentlemen underftood the true 
principle on which thefe phenomena depend. Mr Euler 
executed his idea by forming a compound objeét lens 
from two glaf{s lenfes with water interpofed, but his at- 
tempt was not attended with fuccefs. Mr Dollond, 


however, was led by fome arguments adduced by Mr 
Klingefternia, to repeat one of Sir Ifaac Newton’s ex- 
periments, and which had induced even that great phi- 


lofopher himfelf to fuppofe that the improvement after- 
wards executed by Mr Dollond was impoffible. This 
experiment was made by Sir Ifaac Newton, by placing 
a glafs prifm within a prifmatic veffe] filled with water, 
in fuch a manner that the rays of light which were re- 
fracted by the glafs prifm fhould pafs through and be 
refracted in a contrary direction by the water prifm. 
In this manner the refraction of the light was entirely 
deftroyed. But when Mr Dollond repeated the ex- 
periment, he found, that, contrary to his own expecta- 
tions, when the angles of the two prifins were fe pro- 
portioned that they counteracted each other’s mean re- 
fraction, then colours appeared; and on the other 
hand, when they were fo proportioned that the difper- 
fion of the coloured rays was counteracted, the mean re- 
fraction ftill fubfifted ; which evidently proved, that the 
mean refra€tive and difperfive powers of glafs and wa- 
ter were not proportional to one another. 

6. To apply this to the propofed improvement, Mr 
Dollond examined feveral kinds of glafs. Crown-glafs 
was found to poffefs the fmalleft difperfive power in 
proportion to its refraction ; while flint-glafs pofleffed 
the greateft difperfive power in proportion to: its re- 
fra€tion, which was alfo very great. On comparing 
thefe two exactly together, he found, that a wedge of 
white flint glafs whofe angle was about 25 degrees, and 
another of crown-glafs whofe angle was 29 degrees, 
refracted very nearly alike. He found alfo, that, when 
the wedges were ground to fuch angles, the refrac- 
tion produced by the flint-glafs was to that produced 


general refracting powers of thefe two glaffes, he found, 
that in flint-glais, the fine of incidence of the rays was 
to the fine of mean refraGtion as 1 to 1.583; and that, 
in crown-glafs, the fine of incidence was to the fine of 
mean refraction as 1 to 1.53. 

The methods of determining the different refraGtive 
powers of glafs are given under the article Optics. 
Here we fhall only obferve, that two kinds of glafs are 
neceffary for the conftruétion of achromatic telefcopes ; 
one of which {hall poflefs as {mall, and the other as 
great, difperfive powers, relative to their mean refracting 
powers, as can be procured. ‘Lhe difference of ylafles 
in this refpeét depends on the quality of the ingre- 
dients employed in their compotition. Crown-glafs, 
whichis compofed of fand melted by means of the 
afhes of fea-weeds, barilla, or kelp, both which fluxes 
are known to confift of veyetable earth, alkali, and 
neutral falt, is found to give the finallett difperfive 
power. Plate glafs, which confifts of fand melted by 
means of fixed vegetable alkali, with little or no vege= 
table earth, gives a greater difperfive power; but both 
thefe give much lefs than flint glafs, which confifs of 
fand melted by means of minium and fixed alkali. It 
appears, therefore, that the difperfion of the rays is 
greateit when minium, or probably other metallic cal- 
ces, are made ufe of; and that alkalies give a greater 
power of difperfion than vegetable or other earths. Mr 
Zacher of Peterfburgh, however, informs us that he 
has made a kind of glafs, much fuperior in this refpect 
to flint glafs; but it does not as yet appear whe- 
ther it be more fit for optical purpofes. than that 
commonly made ufe of. ‘here feems no difficulty 
in augmenting the difperfive power, as that is found 
to depend on the quantity of minium or other flux: 
but thus we unfortunately increafe alfo the capi- 
tal fault to which flint glafs and all compofitions of 
that kind are fubje&t; namely, the being fubjeé& to 
veins or {mall threads running through it. By thefe, 
even when fo {mall as to be imperceptible to the naked 
eye, the rays which fall on them are diverted from their 
proper direétion, and thereby render the images confu- 
fed. This is owing to the greater denfity ot the veins, 
as appears by their image being received on white pa- 
per, when the glafs is held between the paper and the 
fun or a candle, at a proper diftance. ‘T'he rays of 
light being then made to converge by the fuperior den- 
fity of the veins, their images will appear as bright lines 
bordered with obfcure edges on the paper. Flint-glafs 
is fo much fubjeé to this kind of imperfe@tion, that it 
is with difficulty the opticians can pick out pieces of 
the fize commonly ufed from a large quantity of the 
glafs. It is farther to be regretted, that the minium 
which produces the greatelt difperfive power, is like- 
wife the very fubftance which renders flint-glafs much 
more fubject to thefe imperfe€tions than any. other. 
The reafon is, that the fand and earthy matters mix 
uniformly in fafion; and, having not only a confiderable 
degree of affinity towards each other, but alfo being 
not much different from each other, they are not apt to 
feparate. On the other hand, when fuch an heavy 
fubftance as minium is added to thefe earthy fubftances, 
though it has a pretty ftrong tendency to unite with the 
earthy fubftances, it has none with the fixed alkali, which 
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Glafs, is another ingredient in this glafs. Hence fome parts of the method of allowing the glafs to cool in the pots is Glafs, 


| t———- the glafs will contain more metallic matter than the reft ; 


particularly that near the bottom of the pot, which is fo 
full of large veins as to be applied only to the making 
of wares of little value. ‘he veins in this cafe are 
formed by the defcent of the minium to the bottom, 
which in its paflage forms threads or veins by dragging 
other parts of the glafs along with them. 
The correction of this fault appears therefore to be 
very difficult. M,. Macquer informs us, that he had 
in vain tried to remove it by very long fufion and a 
fierce fire; which indeed others have found by expe- 
rience not to correct, but to’ augment the evil. Mr 
Keir is of opinion that fome new compolition mult be 
difcovered, which, along with afufficientrefractive power, 
fhould poffefs a greater uniformity of texture; but he 
is likewife of opinion, that {carce any alteration in this 
refpeét could be made without injuring the colour of 
the glafs. For optical purpofes, however, our author 
does not think that an alteration in the colour of the 
ingredients would be very detrimental. ‘¢ Iam con- 
vinced-(fays he), that glafles fenfibly tinged with co- 
lour, might tranfmit as much or more light than the 
belt flint-glafs. For the colourlefs appearance of flint- 
glafs is an optical deception. ‘The minium gives it a 
confiderable tinge of yellow, and the alkali inclines it 
to a bluifh caft, befides the colour ariling.from a 
greater or lefs impurity of the materials; fo that the 
giafs would aétually be very fenfibly coloured, unlefs 
by the addition of manganefe, which is known to give 
a purplifh red. Thus the other tinges are counterac- 
ted, but not effaced or deftroyed as has been frequent- 
ly imagined. By the mixture of the three principal 
colours, red, yellow, and blue, more or lefs exactly 
counterpoifed, a certain dark fhade 1s introduced, in 
which, as not any one of the colours predominates, no 
coloured tinge appears, but the effect is merely a di- 
minution of the tranfparency of the glafs, which, hot- 
ever, is too {mall for ordinary obfervation.”” Mr Keir 
is even of opinion, that a certain tinge of yellow would 
in many cafes be of fervice, becaufe it would exclude 
fome of the blue rays, which being moft refrangible 
are molt injurious to the diftinétnefs of vifton. 
Very confiderable difficulties, however, mutt arife 
in attempting improvements of this kind ;-as the expe- 
riments muft all be tried on a very large fcale. "This 
is not only attended with a very heavy expence in itfelf 
on account of thé quantity of materials employed, but 
from the heavy duty of excife which is rigoroufly eX- 
aéted whether the glafs-be manufactured into faleable 
articles or not. It is obferved in the manufadture of 
every kind of glafs, that the glafs in the middle of the 
area or tranfverfe fe€tion of a pot is much purer and 
freer from veins and other imperfections than the part 
which is near the fides, and that the glafs at the bot- 
tom is the worlt of all. Confequently it is chiefly in 
large pots, fuch as are ufed in manufactures, that there 
is a probability of fuccefs. Very fine and beautiful 
glaffes, called fafle-and artificial gems, may be made in 
{maller pots or crucibles; but this glafs is fuffered to 
cool and fubfide in the veflel, by which means the con- 
tiguous parts are more uniform in their texture than 
can be expected in a piece of glafs taken out of the pot 
while hot in the common way, by making it adhere 
and twift round an iron rod or pipe. - But although 


very advantageous for the purpofes of the jeweller, it Glaiton- 


is by no means applicable to thofe of the optician. 
Glafs cooled in that gradual manner, fuffers fome de- 
gree of cryftallization or peculiar arrangement of its 
parts; the confequence of which is, that the rays of 
light undergo certain refraétions independent on the 
form of the glafs, which greatly affect the diitin@nefs 
of vifion in telefcopes. : 

Mufical Grasses. 

Looking Grass. 
Fo.LiaTINnG. 

Burning Grass. See Burnine Glas. 

Weather Grass. See Baromerer. 

‘ Cupping Grass. See SuRGERY. 

Hour Grass. See Hour Gla/s. 

Watch Grass. See Watcu. 

Grass-Wort. See Sarsoua. 

GLASTONBURY, a town of Somerfethire in 
England; feated in W. Long. 2. 46. N. Lat. 51. 15. 
—It is noted for a famous abbey, fome magnificent 
ruins of which are ftill remaining ; but they are every 
day diminifhing for the fake of the ftones. However, 
the curious ftruture called the Abbot's kitchen is ftill 
pretty entire, and is of a very unufual contrivance. 
The monks pretend that it was the refidence of Jofeph 
of Arimathea, and of St Patrick ; but for this affer- 
tion they produce no good authority. The king of 
the Weft Saxons erected a. church here, which he and 
the fucceeding kings enriched to fuch a degree, that 
the abbot lived like a prince, had the title of Jord, and 
fat among the barons in parliament ; and no perfon, not 
even a bifhop or prince, durft fet foot on the ifle of 
Avalon, in which the abbey ftands, without his leave. 
The revenue of the abbey was above 40,0001. per ann. 
befides feven parks well ftocked with deer. ‘I'he lait ab- 
bot (Richard Whiting), who had 100 monks, and 300 
domeltics, was hanged in his pontificals, with two of 
his monks, on the ‘’or, a high hill in the neighbour- 
hood, for refufiny to take the oath of fupremacy to 
Henry VIIi. and furrender his abbey when required. 
Edgar and many other Saxon kings were buried here ; 
and, asfome will have it, Arthur the Britifh king. Every 
cottage here has part of a pillar, a door, or a window 
of this fabric; of which there ftiil remain the ruins of 
the choir, the middle tower, and chapels: The walls 
that remain of the abbey are overgrown with ivy, and 
the afpect of the whole is both melancholy and vene- 
rable. Here are two parifh churches. This town, 
while under the proteétion of its abbots, was a parlia- 
mentary borough, but it loft that and its privilege of a 
corporation; the latter of which was, however, reftored, 
by queen Anne, who granted it a new charter for a 
mayor and burgeffes. [he only manufactory here is 
ftockings, but the chief fupport of the place is the re- 
fort of people to fee the ruins of the abbey. The 
George Inn here wes formerly called the Adbot’s Inn ; 
becaule it was a receptacle for the ftrollers that came in 
pilgrimage tothe abbey. At a little diftance from the 
old church and facing the monk’s church-yard are two 
remarkable pyramids, with infcriptions, that are in 
characters unintelligible, and an image in bifhops vett- 
ments.—The ftory of the Glaftonbury thorn, and of its 
budding always upon Chriftmas-day, is well known : 
however, that circumftance is falfe; though if the win- 

ter 


See Harmonica. 
See Looxive Glafs, Mirror, and 
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ter is mild, it always buds about the latter end of De- order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants; and Glazier, 
cember, but later if the weather is fevere. in the natural method ranking under the 17th order, Ca- Glazing. 
uot, GLATZ, a handfome and ftrong town of Bohe- /ycantheme. 


Glatz 


mia, and capital.of acounty of the fame name. It is 
feated on the river Neiffe; and has ftrong fortifications, 
with a caftle built upon a mountain. The county was 
ceded to the king of Pruffia by the queen of Hungary 
in 17423 and is about 45 miles in length, and 25 in 
breadth. It has mines of pit-coal, filver, and iron ; 
good quarries, plenty of cattle, and fine {prings of mi- 
neral water. The town is fituated in E. Long. 15.16. 
N. Lat. 50. 25. 

GLAUBER (John Rhodolphus), a celebrated Ger- 
man chemift, who flourifhed about the year 1646. He 
wrote a great number of different treatifes on chemi- 
firy, fome of which have been tranflated into Latin and 
French. All his works have been colle&ted into one vo- 
lume, intitled, Glauberus concentratus, which has been 
- tranflated into Englifh, and was printed at London, in 
folio, in 1689. 

Gravper’s Salts. See Cuemistry Judex. 

GLAUCOMA, in medicine and furgery, the name 
of a difeafe in the eye, wherein the cryitalline humour 
is turned of a bluifh or greenifh colour, and its tranf- 
parency hereby diminifhed.—The word comes from 
yrauxosscafius, * feagreen, fky-coloured, or greyith.” 

Thofe in whom this diforder is forming, difcover it 
hence, that all objeéts appear to them as thro’ a cloud 
or mift; when entirely formed, the vifual rays are all 
intercepted, and nothing is feen at all. ‘ 

It is reckoned incurable, when inveterate, and in 
aged perfons: and even under other circumftances, is 
very difficult of cure, externals proving of little fervice. 

‘The internals beft fuited to it, are thofe ufed in the 
gutta ferena. Jul. Cafar Claudinus, Conful. 74. gives 
a remedy for the glaucoma. ; 

‘The glaucoma is ufually diflinguifhed from the ca- 
taract or fuffufion, in this, that in the cataraét the 
whitenefs appears in the pupil, very near the cornea; 
but it fhows deeper in the glaucoma. : 

Some late French authors, however, maintain the 
cataract and gloucoma to be one and the fame difeafe. 
Accerding to them, the cataraét is not a film, or pel- 
licle, formed before the pupil, as had always been 
imagined; but an. infpiffation or induration of the 
humour itfelf, whereby its tranfparency is prevented ; 
which brings the cataract to the glaucoma. Accord 
ing to Mr Sharp, the glaucoma of the ancient Greeks 
is the prefent cataract; but M. St Yves fays it is a 
catara&t accompanied with a gutta ferena, See Sur- 
GERY. . 

GLAUCUS, a marine god, or deity of the fea. 
There are a great many fabulous accounts of this divi- 
nity: but the poetical hiftory of him is, that before 
his deification, he was a fifherman of the town of An- 
thedon, who having one day taken a confiderable num- 
ber of fifhes, which he laid upon the bank, on a fudden 
perceived, that thefe fifhes, having touched a kind of 
herb that grew on the fhore, received new dtrength, 
and leaped again into the fea; upon the fight of which 
extraordinary accident, he was tempted to tafte of the 
herb himfelf, and prefently leaped into the fea after 
them, where he was metamorphofed inte a Triton, and 
became one of the fea-gods. i 
GLAUX, in botany: A génus of the monogynia 
N° 140, 


The calyx is monophyllous; there is no 
corolla: the capfule is unilocular, quinquevalved, and 
penta{permous. 

GLAZIER, an artificer who works in glafs.—The 
principal part of a glazier’s bufinefs confifts in fitting 
panes of glafs to the fafhes and window-frames of hou- 
{es, pictures, &c. and in cleaning the fame. 

GLAZING, the crufting over earthen ware by a 
vitreous fubftance, the bafis of which is lead. See 
Gzuass of Lead. 

The workers of common earthen ware, however, 
are not at the trouble of thus previoufly making a 
pure glafs of lead. Their ufual compofition for glazing 
their ware 1s formed of white fand 40 pounds, of red lead 
20 pounds, of pearl-afhes 20 pounds, and of common 
falt 12 pounds. Powder the fand by grinding it, and 
then add it to the other ingredients and grind them to- 
gether: after which calcine them for fome time with 
a moderate heat, and when the mixture is cold, pound 
it to powder ; and when wanted for ufe temper it with 
water. The proportion of thefe ingredients may be 
occafionally varied The ware, after being turned on 
the wheel and dried in the open air, is covered over 
with the above compofition by means of a brufh; and 
when fet in the furnace the violent heat foon reduces 
it to a perfe&t glafs, covering the whole internal and 
external furface of the veffel. : 

We may obferve, however, in general, that lead 
ought to be excluded from the compolition of glazings, 
and other fluxes fubftituted in its ftead. A tranfpa- 
rent glazing may be prepared without lead by calcining 
40 pounds of white fand, 25 pounds of pearl-afhes, and 
15 pounds of common falt; and proceeding as before: 
and a more perfect tranfparent glazing may be made 
of fand 40 pounds, of woood-athes perfeGtly burnt 50 
pounds, of pearl-afhes 19 pounds, and of common falt 
12 pounds. The following recipes are taken for the 
mott part from Kunckel, who fays, that they are the 
true glazings ufed at Delft and other Dutch manu- 
factories, 

“Black iF’ made of eight parts of red-lead, iron- 
filings three, copper-afhes three, and zaffer two mea- 
fures. This when melted will make a brown-black ; 
and if you want it blacker, add more zaffer to it. 

Blue is thus prepared: Take lead-athes or red-lead 
one pound, clear-fand or powdered flints two pounds, 
common falt two pounds, white calcined tartar one 
pound, Venice or other glafs half a pound, zaffer half 
a pound ; mix them well together and melt them for 
feveral times, quenching them always in cold water. 
If you would have it fine and good, it will be pro- 
per to put the mixture into a glafs furnace for a day 
or two. ‘ 

Another blue glazing may be formed of one pound 
of tartar, a quarter of a pound of red-lead, half an 
ounce of zaffer, and a quarter of a pound of powdered 
flints, which are to be fufed and managed as in the laft 
recipe. Or, take two pounds of calcined lead and tin, 
add five pounds of common falt, five pounds of pow- 
dered flints, and of zaffer, tartar, and Venetian glafs, 
each one pound. Calcine and fufe the mixture as be- 
fore. Or, again, take of red-lead one part, of fand 
three parts, and of zaffer one part. For a-violet blue 
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glazing, take four ounces of tartar, two ounces of red- 
lead, five ounces of powdered flints, and half a dram 
of manganefe. 

Brown is made of red lead and flints of each 14 
parts, and of manganefe two parts fufed ; er of red- 
lead 12 parts, and manganefe one part fufed. A brown 
glazing, to be laid on a white ground, may be made 
of manganefe two parts, and of red-lead and white- 
glafs of each one part, twice fufed. 

Flefh-coloured is made of 12 parts of lead afhes, and 
one of white-glafs. 

Gold-coloured. Take of litharge three parts, of fand 
or calcined flint one part; pound and mix thefe very 
well together, then run them into a yellow glafs with 
a ftrong fire. Pound this glafs, and grind it into a 
fubtile powder, which moiften with a well faturated 
folution of filver; make it into a pafte, which put in- 
to a crucible, and cover it witha cover. Give at firft 
a gentle degree of fire; then increafe it, and continue 
it til you have a glafs, which will be green. Pound 
this glafs again, and grind it toa fine powder; moiften 
this powder with fome beer, fo that by means of an 
hair pencil you may apply it upon the veflels or any 
piece of earthen ware. The veffels that are painted or 
covered over with this glazing mutt be firft. well heated, 
then put under a muffle; and as foon as the glafs runs, 
you muft fmoak them, by holding them over burning 
vegetables, and take out the veffels. Mr Heinfius of 
Peterfburgh, who fent this receipt to the RoyalSociety, 
ufes the words affare debes fumum, which is rendered 
fmoak them, in the Tranfaétions. Phil. Tranf. N. 465. 

§ 6. 
: Kunckel gives feveral preparations for a gold-co- 
loured yellow glazing. This may be produced by fu- 
fing a mixture of three parts of red-lead, two parts of 
antimony, and one part of faffron of Mars; by again 
melting the powdered mafs, and repeating the opera- 
tion four times, or by fufing four or five times a com- 
pofition of red lead and antimony of each an ounce, 
and of feales of iron half an ounce; or by calcining 
and fufing together eight parts of red-lead, fix parts of 
flints, one part of yellow ochre, one part of antimony, 
and one part of white glafs. A tranfparent gold- 
coloured glazing may {be obtained by twice fufing 
red-lead and white-flints, of each 12 parts, and of 
filings of iron one part. 

Green may be prepared of eight parts of litharge or 
red-lead, eight parts of Venice glafs, four parts of 
brafs-duft or filings of copper; or of ten parts of li- 
tharge, twelve of flint or pebble, and one of 2s uflum 
er copper-afhes.—A fine green glazing may be pro- 
duced by fufing one part of the Bohemian granate, 
one part of filings of copper, one part of red-lead, and 
one part of Venetian ylafs; or by fufing one part of 
white glafs, the fame quantity of red-lead, and alfo of 
filings of copper; powdering the mafs, and adding 
one part of Bohemian granate to two parts of this pow- 
der. A fine green may be obtained by mixing and 
grinding together any of the yellow glazings with 
equal quantities of the blue glazings; and all the fhades 
and teints of green will be had by varying the propor- 
tion of the one to the other, and by the choice of the 
kind of yellow and blue. 

Sea-green is made of five pounds of lead-afhes, one 
pound of tin-athes, three pounds of flint, three quar- 
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ters of a pound of falt, half a pound of tartar, and half. Glafa: 
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a pound of copper-dutt. 

Iron-colour is prepared of t5 parts of lead-afhes or 
red-lead, 14 of white-fand or flints, and five of cal- 
cined copper. ‘This mixture is to be calcined and 
fufed, 

Liver-colour is prepared of 12 parts of litharge, 
eight of falt, fix of pebble or Aint, and one of manga- 
nefe. 

Purple-brown confifts of lead-afhes 15 parts, clean 
fand or powdered flints 18 parts, manganefe one part, 
and white glafs 15 meafures, to which fome add one 
meafure of zaffer. 

Red is made of antimony three pounds, litharge or 
red lead three, and ruft of iron one; grind them toa 
fine powder. Or, take two pounds of antimony, three 
of red-lead, and one of calcined faffron of Mars, and 
proceed as before. 

White. The white glazing for common ware is 
made of 40 pounds of clear fand, 75 pounds of litharge 
or lead-afhes, 26 of pot-afhes, and 10 pounds of falt ; 
thefe are three times melted into a cake, quenching 
it each time in clear cold water. Or it may be made 
of 50 pounds of clean fand, 70 of lead-athes, 30 of 
wood-athes, and 12 of falt. 

For a fine white: Take two pounds of lead and one 
of tin; calcine themrto afhes: of this take two parts, 
calcined flint, white fand, or broken white glafs, one 
part, and falt one part; mix them well together and 
melt them into a cake for ufe. he trouble of cal- 
cining the tin and lead may be prevented by procu- 
ring them in a proper ftate. 

A very fine white glazing may be obtained by cal- 
cining two parts of lead and one part of tin; and 
taking one part of this mafs, and of flints and com- 
mon falt of each one part, and fufing the mixture. 

A white glazing may be alfo prepared by mixing 
100 pounds of mafticot, 60 pounds of red lead, 20 
pounds of calcined tin or putty, and 10 pounds of 
common falt, and calcining and powdering the mix- 
ture feveral times. 

Yellow is prepared of red-lead three pounds; cal- 
cined antimony and tin of each two pounds; or, ac- 
cording to fome, of equal quantities of the three in- 
gredients. ‘Thefe muft be melted into a cake, then 
ground fine; and this operation repeated feveral times: 
or it may be made of 15 parts of lead-ore, three parts 
of litharge of filver, and 15 parts of fand.—A fine 
yellow glazing may be procured by mixing five parts 
of red-lead, two parts of powdered brick, one part of 
fand, one part of the white glazings, and two parts of 
antimony, calcining the mixture and then fufing it. 
Or, take four parts of white-glafs, one part of anti- 
mony, three parts of red-lead, and one part of iron- 
{cales, and fufe the mixture; or fufe 16 parts of flints, 
one part of iron-filings, and 24 parts of litharge. A 
light yellow glazing may be produced with ten parts 
of red-lead, three parts of antimony, and three- of 
glafs, and two parts of calcined tin. See Gold-colour, 
above.—A citron yellow_is made of fix parts of red- 
lead, feven parts of fine red brick-duft, and two parts 
of antimony. This mixture mutft be calcined day and 
night for the fpace of four days, in the ath-hole of a 
glafs-houfe furnace, and at laft urged to fufion. 

For the glazing of Delft-ware, Porcelain, Stone- 
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ware, &c. fee the articles Dezrr-Ware, Porcerain, 
and Potrery. 

The Romans hada method of glazing their earthen 
veffels, which in many refpects appears to have been 
f{uperior to’ ours. The common brown glazing eafily 
feales off, cracks, and in a fhort time becomes dif- 
agreeable to the eye. JBefides, it is very eafily de- 
firoyed by acids; nor can veflels glazed in this man- 
ner be even employed to hold water, without part of 
it oozing through their pores. Lead is alfo very de- 
ftructive to the human body; and if acids are unwa- 
rily put into veffels glazed with lead, the liquors will 
receive a very dangerous impregnation from the me- 
tal. The Roman glazing, which is yet to be feen 
upom urns dug up in feveral places, appears to have 


been made of fome kind of varnifh; and Pliny gives: 


us a hint that it was made of bitumen. He tells us 
that, it never loft its beauty, and that at length it be- 
game cuftomary to glaze our ftatues in this manner. 
As this varnifh funk deep into the fubftance of the 
ware, it was not fubje@ to thofe cracks and flaws which 
disfigure our veffels; and as it was not liable to be 
corroded by acids, it could not be fubject to any of 
the accidents which may enfue from the ufe of veffels 
glazed with lead. 

GLEAD, or Guang, a name ufed in the northern 
parts of the kingdom for the kite. See Fatco. 

GLEAM is popularly ufed fora ray or beam of 
light. Among falconers a hawk is faid to gleam when 
ihe cafts or throws up filth from the gorge. 

GLEANING, the a& of gathering or picking up 
the ears of corn left behind after the field has been 
reaped and the crop carried home. By the cuftoms 
of fome countries, particularly thofe of Melun and 
Eftampes, all farmers and others are forbid, either by 
themfelves or fervants, to put any cattle into the fields, 
er prevent the gleaning in any manner whatever for 
the {pace of 24 hours after the carrying off the corn, 
under penalty of confifcation. 

GLEBE, among miners, fignifies a piece of earth 


in which is contained fome mineral ore. 


Guese, in law, the land belonging to a parifh-- 


church befides the tithes. 
GLECHOMA, Grounp-ivy: A genus of the 


“gymnofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs 


of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 42d order, Verticillate. Each pair of the anthere 
come together in the form of a crofs; the calyx is 


- quinquefid. There are three fpecies; the moft re- 


markable ofwhich is the hederacea, or common ground- 
ivy, which is fo well known that it requires no defcrip- 
tion. Many virtues were formerly attributed to this 
plant, which it is now found not to be poffeffed of. 
Some, however, it has. The leaves are thrown into 
the vat with ale to clarify it and give it a flavour. Ale 
thus prepared is often drank as an antifcorbutic, The 
exprefled juice mixed with alittle wine, and applied 
morning and evening, deftroys the white fpecks upon 
horfes eyes. The plants that grow near it do. not 
flourifh. It is faid to be hurtful to horfes if they eat 
much of it. Sheep eat it, horfes are not fond of it ; 
cows, goats, and fwine, refufe it. 


GLEDITSIA, rripre-tHornep Acacia, or How 


ney-locuff: A genus of the diccia order, belonging 
to the polygamia.clafs of plants; and in the natural 
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method ranking under the 33d order, Lomentacee. The Gleditfia, 
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hermaphrodite calyx is quadrifid; the corolla tetrape- 
talous; the ftamina fix, one piftil and legumen. ‘The 
male’ calyx is triphyllous; the corolla tripetalous, 
with fix ftamina. The female calyx is pentaphyllous; 
the corollo pentapetalous; one piftil and legumen. 
There are two f{pecies. 

1. The triacanthos, a native of Virginia and Penfyl- 
vania, is of an upright growth, and its trumk is guard- 
ed by thorns of three or four inches in length in a re- 
markable manner. Thefe thorns have alfo others co- 
ring out of their fides at nearly right angles: Their 
colour is red. ‘The branches -are fmooth, and of a. 
white colour. Thefe are likewife armed - with red. 
thorns, that are proportionally fmaller: they are of 
feveral directions, and at the ends of the branches of- 
ten ftand fingle. The young fhoots of the preceding: 
fummer are perfectly fmooth, of a reddith green, and, 
retain their leaves often until the middle of November. 
Although there is a peculiar oddity in the nature and 
pofition of the fpines, yet the leaves contftitute the 
greatelt beauty of thefe trees: they are doubly pin-. 
nated, and of a delightful fhining green. The pin- 
nated leaves, that formthe duplication, do not always 
ftand oppotite by pairs on the middle rib ; the pinne 
of which they are compofed are fmall and humerous 3 
no lefs than 10 or 11 pair belong to each of them ; 
and as no lefs than four or five pair of fmall leaves are 
arranged along the middle rib, the whole compound 
leaf confifts often of more than 206 pinne of this fine 
green colour: They fit clofe, and fpread open in fine 
weather ; though during bad weather they will droop, 
and their upper furfaces nearly join, as if in a fleeping 
ftate. The flowers are produced from the fides of the. 
young branches in July: They are a greenifh eatkin, 
and make little fhow ; though many are fucceeded by 
pods, that have a wonderful effeét; for thefe are ex- 
ceedingly large, more than a foot, fometimes a foot 
and a half in length, and two inches in breadth, and 
of a nut-brown colour when ripe; fo that the effe& 
they occafion, when hanging on the fides of the 
branches, may eafily be guefled.—There is a variety 
of this {pecies, with fewer thorns, fmaller leaves, and 
oval pods. It has nearly the refemblance of the o- 
ther; though the thorns being not fo frequent, afd the 
pods being fmaller, each containing only one feed, this 
fort lofes that fingular effeét which the other: produces. 
by them. i 

Thefe trees are eafily propagated, We receive the 
feeds from America in the {pring, which-keep well in 
the pods, and are for the mof part good. ‘They ge- 
nerally arrive in February; and, as. foon as poflible- 
after, they fhould be fown. in. a well-theltered warm 
border of light fandy earth. If no border is to be 
found that -is naturally fo, it may be improved by ap- 
plying drift fand, and making it fine. The feeds. 
frould be fown about half.an inch deep; and they. 
will for the moft part come up the firft pring. If the 
fummer fhould prove dry, they mutt be conttantly wa- 
tered ; and if fhade could be afforded them in the heat 
of the day, they would make ftronger plants by the. 
autumn. A careful attention to this article is pecu- 
liarly requifite; for.as the ends of the branches are - 
often killed, if the young plant has not made fome 
progrefs, it will.be liable to be. wholly deftroyed by 
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the winter’s fro%, without prote€tion: And this ren- 
ders the fowing the feeds in a warm border, under an 
hedge, in a well-fheltered place neceflary ; for there 
thefe thrubs will endure our winters, even when feed- 
lings, and fo will require no farther trouble ; nay, 
though the tops fhould be nipped, they will fhoot out 
again lower, and will foon overcome it. It will be 
proper to let them remain two years in the feed-bed 
before they are planted out in the nurfery. ‘The {pring 
is the beft time for the work. ‘Their diftances fhould 
be one foot by two; the rows fhould be dug between 
every winter; and, being weeded in fummer, here 
they may remain, with no other particular care, until 
they are fet out to remain. Thefe trees are late in 
the {pring before they exhibit their leaves, but keep 
fhooting long in the autumn. 

2. The other fpecies is the inermis, the ftem of 
which is unarmed or without thorns. It is a native of 
South America, and in this courtry requires to be 
kept in a ftove. 

GLEET, in medicine, the flux of a thin limpid 
humour Sets the urethra. See the Index fubjoined to 
MEDICINE. 


GLENDALAGH, otherwife called the Seven 


Churches, anciently a celebrated town of Ireland, 


fituated five miles north weft of Rothdrum, in the 
county of Wicklow, and province of Leintter. The 
name fignifies “ the valley of the two lakes.’”’ In 
thjs valley, furrounded by high and almoft inaccef- 
ble mountains, St Kevin or Cavan, called alfo S¢ 
Caemgene, about the middle of the 6th century, found- 
ed a monaftery, which in a fhort time from the fanc- 
tity of its founder was. much reforted to, and at 
length became a bifhoprick and a religious city. St 
Kevin died 3d June 618, aged 1203 and on_ that 
day annually numbers of perfons flock to the Seven 
Churches to celebrate the feftival of that venerated 
faint. During the middle ages the city of Glen. 
dalagh, called by Hovelon £pifcopatus Biflagnienfis, 
was held in great efteem, and received feveral valuable 
donations and privileges, its epifcopal jurifdiction ex- 
tending to the walls of Dublin.—About the middle 
of the 12th century, on fome account or other, it was 
much neglected by the clergy ; and became, inftead of 
a holy city, aden of thieves, wherefore Catdinal’ Pat 
piro, in 1214, united it to the fee of Dublin, which u- 
nion was confirmed by king John. The OQ’ Peal, chiefs 
of Firthuathal, however, by the afliftance of the Pope, 
continued long after this period to ele€&t bifhops and 
abbots to Glendalagh, though they had neither reve- 
nues or authority, beyond the diftri&t of uathal, 
which was the wettern part of the county of Wicklow ; 
in confequence of which the city was fuffered to decay, 
and had become nearly a defart, in 1497, when Dens 
nis White, the laft titular bifhop, furrendered his right 
in the cathedral church of St Patrick, Dublin From 
the ruins of this ancient city ftill remaiming, it ap- 
pears to have been a place of confequence, and to have 
contained feven churches and religious houfes; {mall 
indeed, but built in a neat elegant ftyle, in tmitation 
of the Greek architecture: the cathedral, the walls of 
which are yet ftanding, was dedicated to St Peter and 
St Paul. South of the cathedral flands a {mall church 
roofed with ftone, nearly entire; and in feveral parts 
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of the valley are a. number of ftone croffes, fome “Of Glenoides 
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which are curioufly carved, but without any infcrip- 
tions. Inthe north-weft corner of the cemetery be- 
longing to the cathedral ftands a round tower, 95 
feet high, and 15 in diameter; and in the cemetery of 
a {mall church, on the fouth fide of the river, near 
the great lake, called the Rhefeart church, are fome 
tombs, with Irifh infcriptions, belonging to the 
O’Tools. Ina perpendicular proje€ting rock on the 
fouth fide of the great lake, 30 yards above the fur- 
face of the water, is the celebrated bed of St Kevin, 
hewn out of the rock, exceedingly difficult of accefs and 
terrible in profpeét. Amongtt the ruins have been dif- 
covered a number of ftones, curioufly carved, and con- 
taining infcriptions in the Latip, Greek, and Irifh 
languages. As this city was in a valley, furrounded 
on ali fides, except the eaft, by high, barren, and in- 
accefiible mountains, the artificial roads leading there- 
to are by no means the leaft curious part of the re= 
mains; the principal is that leading igto the county 
of Kildare through Glendafon. This road for near 
two miles is yet perfe€t, compofed of ftones placed on 
their edges, making a firm and durable pavement, a- 
bout 10 feet broad. Ata {mall diftance from St Ke- 
vin’s bed, on the fame fide of the mountain, are to be 
feen the ruins of a {mall flone building called Saint Ke- 
vin's cell, 

GLENOIDES, the name of two cavities, or {mall 
depreffions, in the inferior part of the firft vertebra of 
the neck. 

GLICAS, or Grycas, (Michael), a Greek hifto- 
rian about the middle of the 15th century, lived in 
Sicily, and wrote Annals of what paffed from the crea- 
tion of the world to the death of Alexis Comnenus, 
in 1£18. Leunclavius added to it a fifth part, which 
carries it down to the taking of Conftantinople. Gli- 
cas was alfo the author of feveral ufeful and curious 
letters. 

GLIMMER, or Guistr. See Mica. 

CLINUS, in botany: A genus of the pentagynia 


order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants; and . 


in the natural method ranking under the 22d clafs, 
Caryophyllei. The calyx is pentaphyllous ; there is no 
corolla ; the ne€tarium is compofed of bifid briftles; the 
capfule is quinqueangular, quinquelocular, quinqueval- 
ved, and polyf{permous. 

GLIRES, the name of Linneus’s fourth order of 
mammalia. See Zoo.ocy. 

GLISSON (Francis), a learned Englith phyfician 
in the 17th century, was educated at Cambridge, and 
was made regius profeffor of that univerfity. In 1634 
he was admitted a fellow of the college of phyficians in 
London. During the civil wars, he pra¢tifed phy fic 
at Colchefter, and afterwards fettled in London. He 
greatly improved phyfic by his anatomical diffections 
and obfervations, and made fevetal new difcoveries of 
fingular ufe towards eftablifhing a rational pra@tice. He 
wrote, 1. De rachitide, &c. 2. De lymphedudis nuper 
repertiss with the Andtomica prolegomena, {F Anatomia 
hepatis. . 3. De nature fubftantia energetica 3 feu de via 
vite natura, ejufque tribus primis facultatibus, &c. quarto. 
4. Traéatus de ventriculo  intefinis, &c. Vhe world 
is obliged to him for the cap/ula communis, or vagina 
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GLISTER, in furgery. See Cryster. 

GLOBBA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the monandria clafs of plants. The 
corolla is equal and trifid; the calyx trifid above; the 
capfule trilocular, with many feeds. 

GLOBE, in geometry, a round or fpherical body 
more ufually called a /phere. See Spuere. 

Grose, is more particularly ufed for an artificial 
fphere of metal, plafter, paper, or other matter; on 
whofe convex furface is drawn a map, or reprefenta- 
tion either of the earth or heavens, with the feveral 
circles conceived thereon. See GEoGRAPHY. 

Globes are of two kinds, terrefrial and celeffial; each 
of very confiderable ufe, the one in aftronomy, and the 
other in geography, for performing many of the opera- 
tions thereof in an eafy obvious manner, fo as to be 
conceived without any knowledge of the mathematical 
grounds of thofe arts. 

The fundamental parts, common to both globes, are 
an axis, reprefenting that of the world; and a fpherical 
fhell, or cover, which makes the body of the globe, on 
the external furface of which the reprefentation is 
drawn. See Axis, Pote, &c. 

Globes, we have obferved, are made of different ma- 
terials, viz. filver, brafs, paper, plafter, &c. Thofe 
commonly ufed are of plafter and paper: The con- 
ftru€tion whereof is as follows : 

Conflrudion of Gropzs.— A wooden axis is provided, 
fomewhat lefs than the intended diameter of the globe; 
and into the extremes hereof two iron wires are driven 
for poles : this axis is to be the beam, or balis of the 


whole ftru€ture. 
On the axis are applied two fpherical or rather 
hemifpherical caps, formed on a kind of wooden mould 


or block.—Thefe caps confift of pafteboard, or pa- 
per, laid one lay after another, on the mould, to the 
thicknefs of a crown-piece ; after which, having ftood 
to dry and embody, making an incifion along the 
middle, the two caps thus parted are flipped off the 
mould. 

They remain now to be applied on the poles of the 
axis, as before they were on thofe of the mould: and 
to fix them in their new place, the twoedges are fewed 
together with pack-thread, &c. 

The rudiments of the globe thus laid, they proceed 
to ftrengthen and make it f{mooth and regular, In 
order to this, the two poles are hafped in a metalline 
femicircle of the fize intended; and a kind of plafter, 
made of whiting, water, and glue, heated, melted, and 
incorporated together, is daubed all over the paper- 
furface. In proportion asthe ‘plafter is applied, the 
ball is turned round in the femicircle, the edge where- 
of pares off whatever is fuperfluous and beyond the 
due dimenfion,. leaving the reft adhering in places 
thac are fhort of it. After fuch application of platter, 
the ball flands to dry ; which done, it is put again in 
the femicircle, and frefh matter applied: thus they 
continue alternately to apply the compofition, and 
dry it, till fuch time as the ball every where accurate- 
ly touches the femicircle ; in which {tate it is perfe@ly 
{mooth, regular, firm, &c. 

The ball thus finifhed, it remains to pafte the map 
or defcription thereon: in order to this, the map is 
projected in feveral gores, or guffets ; all which join 
accurately on the fpherical furface, and cover the 
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whole hall. - T’o dire& the application of thefe gores, 
lines are drawn by a femicircle on the furface of the 
ball, dividing it into a number of equal parts corre- 
{ponding to thofe of the gores, and fubdividing thofe 
again an{werably to the lines and divifions of the gores. 

The papers thus pafted’ on, there remains nothing 
but to colour and illuminate the globe; and to var- 
nifh it, the better to relift duft, moifture, &c.—The 
globe itfelf thus finifhed, they hang it in a brafs me- 
ridian, with an hour-circle, and a quadrant of altitude ; 
and thus fit it into a wood horizon. 

To defcribe the gores, or guffets, for the globes. In 
Chambers’s. Dictionary, the following method is di- 
rected. 


‘* 1. From the given diameter of the globe, find a ptate 
right line AB, fig. 1. equal to the circumference of a CCXX® 


great circle, and divide it into twelve equal parts. 

2. Through the feveral points of divifion, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
&c. with the interval of ten of them, defcribe arches 
mutually interfecting each other in D and E ; thefe 
figures or pieces duly pafted or joined together will 
make the whole furface of the globe. * 

3. Divide each part of the right line AB into 30 
equal parts, fo that the whole line AB, reprefenting 
the periphery of the equator, may be divided into 
360 degrees. 

4. From. the poles D. and E, fig. 2. with the interval 
of 234 deg. defcribe arches a 5; thefe will be twelfth- 
parts of the polar circles. 

5. After the like manner, from the fame poles D 
and E, with the interval. of 664 deg. reckoned from 
the equator, defcribe arches c d; thefe will be twelfth, 
parts of the tropics. 

6. Through the degree of the equator e, correfpond- 
ing to the right afcenfion of any. given ftar,, and the 
poles D and E, draw an arch of a circle; and taking 
in the compafles the complement of the declination from 
the pole D, defcribe an arch interfe€ting it ini: this 
point 7 will be the place of that ftar. 

7. All the ftars of a conftellation being thus laid 
down, the figure of the conftellation is to be drawn ac- 
cording to Bayer, Hevelius, or Flamftead. 

8. Laftly, after the fame manner are the declina- 
tions and right afcenfions of each degree of the eclip- 
tic dg to be determined. 

g. The furface of the globe thus projected on a 
plane is to be engraven on copper, to fave the trouble 
of doing this over again for each globe. 

ic. A ball, in the mean time,-is to be prepared of 
paper, platter, &c. as before direéted, and of the 
intended diameter of the globe ; on this, by means of 
afemicirele and ftyle,.is the equator to be drawn; and 
through every 30th degree a meridian. The ball 
thus divided into twelve parts, correfponding to the 
fegments before projected, the latter are to be cut from 
the printed paper, and pafted on the ball. 

it. Nothing now remains but to hang the globe as 
before in a brafen meridian and wooden horifon; to. 
which. may be added a quadrant of altitude made of 
brafs, and divided in the fame manner as the ecliptic 
and equator. 

If the declinations and right afcenfions of the ftars 
be not given, but the longitudes and latitudes in lieu 
thereof, the furface of the globe is to be projected af- 
ter the fame manner as before; except that, in this 


cafe, 
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fh the ecliptic itfelf; and that the polar circles and 
tropics, with the equator g d, and the parallels thereof, 
4re to be determined from their declinations. 

M. De La Lande, in his 4fronomie 1771, Tom. 3. 

. 736, relates the following methods. ‘ To con- 
ftrud celeftial and terreftrial globes, gores muft be 
engraved, which are a kind of projection, or inclofure 
of the globe (fig. 3.) fimilar to what is now to be ex- 
plained. The length PC of the axis of this curve is 
equal to a quarter of the circumference of the globe ; 
the intervals of the parallels on the axis PC are all 
equal, the radii of the circles KDI which reprefent 
the parallels are equal to the cotangents of the lati- 
tudes, and the arches of each, as DI, are nearly equal to 
the number of the degrees of the breadth of the gore 
(which is ufually 30°) multiplied by the fine of the 
latitude: thus, there will be found no intricacy in 
tracing them; but the difficulty proceeds from the 
variation found in the trial of the gores when patting 
them on the globe, and of the quantity that mult bé 
taken from the paper, lefs on the fides than in the 
middle; (becaufe the fides are longer) to apply it ex- 
actly to the {pace that it fhould cover. 

‘¢ The method ufed among workmen to delineate 
the gores, and which is defcribed by Mr Bion (U/age 
des Globes, Tome 3.) and by Mr Robert de Vaugendy 
inthe 7th volume of the E£ncyclopedie is little geome- 
trical, but yet is fufficient in practice. Draw on the 
paper aline AC, equal to the chord of 15°, to make the 
half breadth of the gore; and a perpendicular PC, 
equal to three times. the chord of 30°, to make the 
half length: for thefe papers, the dimenfions of 
which will be equal to the chords, become equal to 
the arcs themfelves when they are pafted on the 
globe. Divide the height CP into 9 parts, if the 
parallels are to be drawn in every 10°; divide alfo 
the quadrant BE into 9 equal parts through each 
divifion point of the quadrant as G; and through the 
eorrefponding point D of the right line CP draw the 
perpendiculars HGF and DF, the méeting of which 
in F gives one of the points of the curve BEP, which 
will terminate the circumference of the gore. When 
a fufficient number of points are thus found, trace the 
eutline PIB with a curved rule. By this conftruction 
are given the gore breadths, which are on the 
globe, in the ratio of the cofines of the latitudes ; 
fuppofing thefe breadths taken perpendicular to CD, 
which is not-very exa@t, but it is impoflible to pre- 
{cribe a rigid operation fufficient to make a plane 
which fhall cover a curved furface, and that on a 
right line AB fhall make lines PA, PC, PB, equal 
among themfelves, as they ought to be on the globe. 
To deferibe the circle KDI which is at 30° from the 
equator: there muft be taken above D a point 
which fhall be diftant from it the value of the tangent 
of 60°, taken out either from the tables, or on a Cir- 
cle equal to the circumference of the globe to be tra- 
ced; this point’ will ferve as a centre for the parallel 
DI, which fhould pafs through the point D, for it is 
fuppofed equal to that of a cone circumfcribing the 
globe, and which would touch at the point D. 

“¢ The meridians may be traced to every 10 degrees, 
by dividing each parallel, as Ki, into three parts at the 
points L and M, and. drawing from the pole P, through 
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Globe. cafe, D and E, fig. 2. are the poles of the ecliptic, and 


GO 
all thefe divifion points, curves, which reprefent the in- 
cermediate meridians between PA and PB, (es BR and 
ST, fig. 4.). The ecliptic AQ may be defcribed by 
means of the known declination from different points 
of the equator that may be found in atable; for 10°, 
7 is 3° 58'; for 20°, 7° 50° BQ for 30° 11° 29, 
es 

It is obferved in general, that the paper on which 
charts are printed, fuch as the colombier, fhortens itfelf 
+r part or a line im fix inches upon an average, when 
it is dried after printing; this inconvenience mutt there- 
fore be correéted in the engraving of the gores: if 
notwithftanding that, the gores are found,too fhort, 
it muft be remedied by taking from the furface of the 
ball a little of the white with which it is covered ; 
thereby making the dimenfions fuitable to the gore 
as it was printed. But what is fingular is, that in 
drawing the gore, moiftened with the pafte to apply 
on the globe, the axis GH lengthens, and the fide 
AX. fhortens, in fuch a manner, that neither the 
length of the fide ACK nor that of the axis GEH 
of the gore are exa@tly equal to the quarter of the 
circumference of the globe, when compared to the f- 
gure on the copper, or to the numbered fides fhown 1a 
fig. 4. Mr Bonne having made feveral experiments on 
the dimenfions that gores take after they had been parted 
ready to apply to the globe, and _ particularly with the 
paper named je/us that he made ufe of fora globe of one 


Globe 
j 


No} 
Globule. 


foot in diameter, found that it was neceflary to give to. - 


the gores, on the copper, the dimenfions fhown in fig. 4. 
Suppofing that -the radius of the globe contained 720. 
parts, the half breadth of the gore is AG=188-455. 
the diftance AC for the parallel of 10 degrees taken 
on the right line LM is 128.1, the {mall deviation from 
the parallel of 10 degrees in the middle of the gore 
ED is 4, the line ABN is right, the radius of the paral- 
lel of 10° or of the circle CEF is 4083,.and fo of the 
others as marked in the figure. The {mall circular 
cap which is placed, under H,. has its radius 253 in- 
ftead of 247, which it would have if the fine of 20° 
had been the radius of it. 

For the ufes, &c. of the globes, fee GrocraPuy 
and Astronomy, with the Plates there referred to. 

Grose-Animal. See ANIMALCULE, n° 29. 

Grozi-Fifh. See OstTRACION. 

GLOBULARIA, Grosuar BLuE Daisy: A ges 
nus of the monogynia order, belonging to the tetran- 
dria clafs of plants; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the 48th order, Aggregate. ‘The common 
calyx is imbricated ;, the proper one tubulated infe- 
rior ; the upper lip of the florets bipartite, the under 
one tripartite ; the receptacle paleaceous. ‘There are 
feveral fpecies; but only one is commonly to be met 
with in our gardens, viz. the vulgaris, or common 
blue daify. It hath broad thick radical leaves three 
parted at the ends, upright ftalks from about fix to 
10 or 12 inches high garnifhed with fpear-fhaped 
leaves, and the top crowned by a globular head of 
fine blue flowers compofed of many florets in one cup. 
It flowers in June, and makes a good appearance; but 
thrives beft in a moift fhady fituation. It is propagae 
ted by parting the roots in September. 

GLOBULE, a diminutive of globe, frequently 


ufed by phyficians in {peaking of the red particles of | 


the blood. See Buoop. 
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It is an ancient 
city ; and by Antoninus is called Clevum, or Gleoum, 
which Cambden thinks was formed from the Britith 
Caer. Glowe, fignifying “a fair city.” It was one of the 
28 cities built by the Britons before the arrival of the 
Romans. By the Romans it was made one of their co- 
Tonies, and in the eighth century it was efteemed one 
-of the nobleft cities in the kingdom. It has fuffered 
confidérably by fire at different periods. It ftands upon 
-ahill; and from the middle of ‘the city, where the four 
principal ftreets mect, there is a defcent every way, 
which makes it not only clean and healthy, but adds to 
the beauty of the place. Forging of iron feems to have 
been its manufactory fo early as the time of William 
the Conqueror. King Henry VIII. made it the fee of 
-a bifhop, with a dean and fix prebends. Its caftle, 
which was erected in the time of William the Cottque- 
Yor, is very much decayed : part of it is deafed out by 
the crown; and the reft ferves for a prifon, one of the 


beft in England. In its cathedral, which is an ancient: 


but magnificent fabric, and has a tower reckoned 
‘one of the moft curious pieces of architeéture in Eng- 
land, are the tombs of Robert duke of Normandy, 
‘fon to William the Conqueror, and of Edward II. and 
there is a whifpering-place like to that of St Paul’s at 
London. In the chapter-houfe lies Strongbow who 
‘conguered Ireland. There are 12 chapels ‘in it, 
with the arms and monuments of many great per- 
fons. King John made it a borough to be go- 
verned by two bailiffs. Henry III. who was crowned 
here, made it a corporation. By its prefent charter 
‘from Charles I. it is governed by a fteward, who is ge- 
‘nerally a nobleman; a mayor; a recorder; 12 aldermen, 
out of whom the mayor is chofen; a town-clerk ; 2 
fheriffs, chofen yearly out’of 26 common councilmen; 
-a {word bearer ; and four ferjeants at mace. Here are 
12 incorporated trading companies, whofe matters at- 
tend the mayor on all public oceafions,.&c. Befides 
the cathedral, there are five parifh churches in this 
city 3 which is likewife well provided with hofpitals, 
particularly an infirmary upon the plan of thofe at 
London, Winchefter, Bath, &c. Here is a good ftone- 
bridge over the river Severn, with a quay, wharf, and 
cuftomhoufe; but moft of its bufinefs is engroffed by 
Brittol. King Edward I. held a parliament here in 
1272, wherein fome good laws were made, now called the 
Statutes of Glocefer ; and he ere&ted a gate on the fouth 
Aide of the abbey, fill called by his name, though al- 
moft demolifhed in the civil wars. King Richard (I. 
alfo held a parliament here: and king Richard III. in 
confideration of his having (before his acceffion to the 
crown) borne the title of Duke of Glocefter, added the 
two adjacent hundreds of Dudfton and King’s Barton 
‘to it, gave it his fword and cap of maintenance, and 
made it a county of itfelf by thé name of the county 
of the city of Glocefer. But after the reftoration the 
hundreds were taken away by act of parliament, and 
the walls pulled down ; becaufe the city fhut the gates 
againft Charles I. when he befieged it in 1643; by 
which, though the fiege was raifed by the earl of Ef. 
fex, it had fuffered 20,c00]. damage, having 241 
hhoufes dettroyed, which reduced it fo much that it 
dhas {carce recovered its former fize and grandeur. Be-. 
fore that time it had 11 patifh churches, but fix of 
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them were then demolifhed. Here are abundance of Glo-efers 
fhire.. | 


crofles, and flatues of the ‘Englifh kings, fome of whom 
kept their Chriftmas here; feveral market-houfes fup- 
ported with pillars; and large remains of monatteries, 
which were once fo numerous, that it gave occafion to 
the monkifh proverb, 4s fure as God is in Glocefter. 
Here is a barley market; and a hall for the alfizes, call- 
ed the Gooth-Aall. Its chief manufacture is pins. Th 
this branch it is aftonifhing the number of people wha 
are employed, there being at leaft {4 or 15 different 
procefles. Under the bridge is a water engine to fup- 
ply the. town, and it is ferved with it alfo from Ro- 
bin Hood’s well, to which is a fine walk from the 
city. Camden fays, that the famous Roman way, 
called Lrmin-freet, which begins at St David’s in Pem- 
brokethire, and reaches to Southampton, paffes through 
this city. Sudmead in the neighbourhood is noted for 
horfe-races.. The markets here are on Wednefday and 
Sunday; and fairs April sth, July sth, September 


28th, and November 28th, the latter chiefly for fat 
Here is a charity-{chool for above 80 childreny. 


hogs. 
of whom above 70 are alfo cloathed; and a well en- 
dowed biue-coat fchool. 
to parliament. The duke of Glocefter is next brother 
to George III. 

GLOCESTERSHIRE, a county of England, 
is bounded on the weft by Monmouththire and Here- 
fordfhire, on the north by Worcefterfhite, on the eatt 
by Oxfordfhire and Warwickfhire, and on the fouch 
by Wiltfhire and part of Somerfetthire. It is fixty 
miles in length, twenty fix in breadth, and one hun- 
dred and fixty in circumference ; containing 1,100,000 
acres, 26,760 houfes, 162,560 inhabitants, 290 pa- 
rifhes, 140 are impropriations, 1229 villages, 2 cities, 
and 28 market-towns. It fends only 8 members to 
parliament, 6 for three towns, viz. Glocetter,. Tewkef- 
bury, and Cirencelter ; and 2 for the county. Its ma- 
nufactures are woollen: cloths of various kinds, mens 
hats, leather, pens, paper, bar-iron, edge-tools, nails, 
wire, tinned-plates, brafs, &c.: and of the principal ar- 


ticles of commerce of the county, It exports cheefe: 


8000 tons; bacon, grain, cyder, 50001. worth; perry, 
fith, 40: ol. worth, &c. It lies in the diocefe that 
takes its name from the captital, and in the Oxford 
circuit. The air of the county is very wholefome, but 
the face of it is very different in different parts: for 
the eaftern part is hilly, and is called Cottefwold ; the 
weltern woody, and called the Loreft of Deans and the 
reft is a fruitful valley, through which runs the river Se- 
vern.. This river is in fome places between two and 
three miles broad ; and its courfe through the country, 
including its windings, is not lefs than feventy miles. 
The tide of flood, called the Boar, rifes very high, and 
is very impetuous. It is remarkable, that the greateft 
tides are one year at the full moon, and the other at 
the new; one year the might-tides, and the next the 
day. This river affords a noble conveyance for goods 
and merchandife of all forts to and from the county 5 
but it is watered by feveral others, as the Wye, the 
Avon, the Ifis, the Leden, the Frome, the Stroud, 


and. Windruth, befides leffer flreams, all abounding. 


with fifth, the Severn in particular with falmon, con- 
ger-eels, and lampreys. The foil is in general very 
fertile, though pretty much diverfified, yielding plen- 
ty of corn, palture, fruit, and wood. In the hilly 

part 
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part of the county, or Cottefwold, the air is fharper 
than in the lowlands; and the foil, though not fo fit 
for grain, produces eXcellent pafture for theep; fo that 
of the four hundred thoufand that are computed to be 
kept in the county, the greater part are fed here. Of 
thefe fheep' the wool is exceeding fine 5 and hence it is 
that this fhire is fo eminent for its manufa@ture of 
cloth, of which fifty thoufand pieces are faid to have 
been made yearly, before the practice of clandeftinely 
exporting Englifh wool beeame fo common. In the 
vale, or lower part of the county, through which the 
Severn, paffes, the air and foil are very different from 
thofe of the Cottef{wold: for the former ts much warmer, 
and thelatterricher, yielding the moft luxuriant pattures; 
in confequence of which, numerous herds of black cat- 
tle are kept, and great quantities of that excellent 
cheefe, for which it is fo much celebrated, made in it. 
The remaining part of the county, called the Fore/ 
of Dean, was formerly almoft entirely over-run with 
wood, and extended 20 miles in length and to in 
breadth. It was then a neft of robbers, efpecially to- 
wards the Severn ;. but now it contains many towns 
and villages, confiling chiefly of miners, employed in 
the coal-pits, or in digging for or forging iron-ore, 
with both which the foreft abounds. ‘Thefe miners 
have their particular laws, cuftoms, courts, and judges; 
and the king, as in all royal forefls. has a {wain-mote 
for the prefervation of the vert and’venifon. ‘This fo- 
reft was anciently, and is fill, noted for its oaks, which 
thrive here furprifingly ; but as there is a prodigious 
confumption of wood in the forges, it is continually 
dwindling away. A navigable canal is made from 
Stroud to Framilode, forming a junction between the 
Severn and Vhames. Its chalybeat {prings are : 
St Anthony’s well, in Abbenhall parifh; at Barrow and 
Maredon, in Bodington parifh; at Afh-Church, near 
Tewkefbury ; at Dumbleton, near Winchcomb ; at 
Eafington, near Durfley ;-and at Cheltenham. Its an- 
cient fortifications attributed to the Romans, Saxons, 
or Danes, are at Abfton and Wick, and at Dointon, 
Dixton, Addief&thorp, Knole, Over Upton, Hanham, 
Bodington, and Bourton on the Water. , 
GLOCHIDION, in botany:.A genus of the fynge- 
nefia order, belonging to the monoecia clafs of plants. 
There is no calyx; the corolla confifts of fix egg- 
fhaped concave petals; the ftamina are three very {mall 
inconfpicuous filaments; the anthere cylindric and 


ere€t ; the female flowers have no calyx ; the corolla is. 


parted into fix ; the pericarpium is a depreffed roundith 
capfule with fix cells; the feeds-are roundifh and fo- 
litary. 

GLOGAW, a {trong and confiderable town of 
Germany, in Silefia, and capital of a duchy of the 
fame naine. It is not very large, but is well fortified 
on the fide of Poland. It has a handfome caftle, with 
a: tower, in which feveral counfellors were. condemned 
by Duke John, in 1498, to perifh with hunger. Be- 
fides the Papitts, there are a great number of Prote- 
ftants and Jews. It was taken by affault, by the king 
of Pruffia, in 1741, and the garrifon made prifoners. 
After the peace in 1742, the king of Prufflia fettled 
the fupreme court of juftice here, it. being, next to 
Breflaw, the moft populous place in Silefia.. It is 
feated on the river Oder, in E. Long. 15. 13. N, Lat. 
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G.ocaw the Less, a town of Silefia, in the du- 
chy of Opelen, now in poffeffion of the king of Pru 
It is two miles S. E. of great Glogaw, and 45 
N. W. of Breflaw. E. Lon. 16. 15. N. Lat. 51. 38. 

GLORIA Parri, among ecclefiaftical writers. See 
Doxotoey. | 

GLORIOSA, Supers try: A genus of the mono- 
gyvia order, belonging to the hexandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 
rith order, Sarmentacee. The corolla is hexapeta- 
lous, undulated, and refle&ed; the ftyle oblique. 
There is but one fpecies, a’ native of Malabar. It 
hath a thick, flefhy, tuberous root, fending forth 
from its centre declinated round ftalks growing eight 
or ten feet long, and garnifhed with very long narrow 
leaves running out into a point, terminated by a long 
tendril. From the upper part of the ftalks proceed- 


large flame-coloured drooping flowers, confilting of 


fix widely fpreading reflexed petals. It flowers in 

June and July; and is of admirable beauty, whence its 

name of Gloriofa, or Superb Lily.—This plant being a. 
native of a very warm climate, requires the protectioa 

of a hot-houfe in this country. The flower-ftalks 

fhoot forth in March or April ; which being long and 

trailing, muft have tall flicks placed for their fupport. 

The plants are propagated by offsets, which are pro- 

duced in tolerable plenty, and may be feparated any~ 
time after the flalks decay, or in {pring before new 

ones arife. 

GLORY, renown or celebrity. The love of re- 
nown, or defire of fame and reputation, appears to 
be one of the principal fprings of ation in hu- 
man fociety. Glory therefore is not to be con-- 
temned, as fome of. the ancient philofophers affec&t- 
ed to teach: but it imports us to regulate our pnr- 
{uit after it by rhe dictates of reafon; and if the pub-- 
lic approbation will not follow us in that courfe, we 
muft leave her behind. We ought to have our judge- 
ments well inftructed as to what ations are truly glo- 
rious ; and to remember, that in every important en- 
terprife, as Seneca obferves, Redle faci feciffe merces eff 3 
officit fructus, ipfum officium eff : «The reward of a thing 
well done, is to have done it ;.the fruit of a zood of- 
fice is the office itfelf.”’ Thofe who by other methods 
{eatter their names into many mouths, fhow they rather 
hunt after a great’ reputation than a good one, and 
their reward is oftener infamy than fame. 

Men generally, and almoft inftinGtively, affix. glory 
only to fuch actions as have been,produced by an in- 
nate defire for public good; and we meafure it by that 
degree of influence whgh any thing done has upon the 
common happinefs. 

If the aétions of the hero conduc fooneft to glory 
and with the greateft fplendor, and if the. victorious 
general is fo great after a fignal engagement ; it is be- 
caufe the fervice he has done is for the moment, and 
for all ; and becaufe we think, without reflecting, that 
he has faved our habitations, our wealth, and our chil-— - 
dren, and every thing that attaches us to life. If the- 
man of fcience, who in his ftudy has difcovered and 
calculated the motions of the heavenly bodies, who in 
his alembics has unveiled fome of the fecrets of nature, 
or who has exhibited to mankind a new art, rifles to - 
fame with lefs noife; it 1s becaufe the utility which « 
he. procures is. more widely diffufed, and. is often.c£. 
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tions. : ‘ 
The confequences, therefore, of thefe two advan- 
tages are as oppofite as the caufes are different; and 
while the benefits procured by the warrior appear to 
have no more influence, and while his glory beeomes 
obfcure, that of a celebrated writer or inventor ftill in- 
creafes, and-is more and more enlarged. His works 
every day bring back his name to that_age which ufes 
them, and thus ftill add to his celebrity and fame. 
This pofthumons fame indeed has been decried by fome 
writers. In particular, the author of the Religion of 
Nature delineated has treated it as highly irrational and 
abfurd. ‘In reality (fays he) the man is not known 
ever the more to pofterity, becaufe his name is. tranf- 
mitted to them: He doth not live, becaufe his name 
does. When it is faid, Julius Cefar fubdued Gaul, 
conquered Pompey, &c. it is the fame thing as to fay, 
the conqueror of Pompey was Julius Cefar ; i.e. Czfar 
and the conqueror of Pompey is the fame thing ; Czfar 
is as much known by one defignation as by the other. 
‘The amount then is only this, that the conqueror of 
Pompey conquered Pompey; or fomebody conquered 
Pompey; or rather, fince Pompey is as little known 
now as Ceefar, fomebody conquered fomebody. Such 
a poor bufinefs is this boafted immortality ! and fuch 
is the thing called glory among us! To difcerning men 
this fame is mere air, and what they defpife if not fhun.” 
But furely it were to confider too curioufly (as Ho- 
ratio fays to Hamlet) to confider thus. For (as the 
elegant author of Fitzofborne’s Letters obferves) altho’ 
fame with pofterity fhould be, in the ftri@ analyfis of 
it, no other than what is here defcribed, a mere uninte- 
refting propofition, amounting to nothing more than 


that fomebody acted meritorioufly ; yet it would not 
neceflarily follow, that true philofophy would banith 
the defire of it from the human breatft : for this paffion 
may be (as moft certain it is) wifely implanted in our 
{pecies, notwithflanding the correfponding objeé&t fhould 
in reality be very different from what it appears in ima- 


gination. Do not many of our moft retined and even 
contemplative pleafures owe their exiftence to our mif- 
takes ? It is but extending fome of our fenfes to a high- 
er degree of acutenefs than we now poflefs them, to 
make the faireft views of nature, or the nobleft pro- 
ductions of art, appear horrid’and. deformed. To fee 
things as they truly and in themfelves are, would not 
always, perhaps, be of advantage to us in the intellec- 
tual world, any more than in the natural. _ But, after 
all, who hall certainly affure us, that the pleafure of 
virtuous fame dies with its pofleffor, and reaches not to 
a farther fcene of exiftence ? There is nothing, it fhould 
feem, either abfurd or unphilofophical in fuppofing it 
poffible at leaft, that the praifes of the good and the judi- 
cious, the {weeteft mufic to an honeft ear in this world, 
may be echoed back to the manfions of the next ; that 
the poet’s defcription of fame may be literally true, 
and though the walks upon earth, the may yet lift her 
head into heaven. 

To be convinced of the great advantage of cherith- 
ing this high regard to potterity, this noble defire of 
an after-life in the breath of others, one need only 
look back upon the hiftory of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. For what other principle was it which 
produced that exalted {train of virtue in thofe days, 
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that may well ferve, in too many refpeés, as a model - 
to thefe ? Was it not the con/entiens laus bonorum, the in- 
corrupta vox bene judicantium (as Tully calls it), ** the 
concurrent approbation of the good, the uncorrupted 
applaufe of the wife,’? that animated their moft gene- . 
rous purfuits? 

In fhort, can it be reafonable to extinguith a paffion 
which nature has univerfally lighted up in the human 
breaft, and which we conftantly find to burn with moft 
ftrength and brightnefs in the nobleft and beft. formed 
bofoms? Accordingly revelation is fo far from endea- 
vouring to eradicate the feed which nature has thus: 
deeply planted, that fhe rather feems, on the contrary, 
to cherifh and forward its growth. To be exalted 
with honour, and to be had in everlafing remembrance, 
are in the number of thofe encouragements which the 
Jewith difpenfation offered to the virtuous; and the per- 
fon from whom the facred Author of the Chriftian fy. 
tem received his birth, is herfelf reprefented as rejoicing ’ 
that all generations /bould call her bleffed. 

GLOSS, a comment on the text of any author, to 
explain his fenfe more fully and at large, whether in 
the fame language or any other. See the article 
Commentary.—The word; according to fome, comes 
from the Greek yseece, * tongue;” the office of a glo/s 
being to explain the text, as that of the tongue is to 
difcover the mind. . Rite 

Gross is likewife ufed fora literal tranflation, or an 
interpretation of an author in another language word 
for word. , 

Goss is alfo ufed in matters of commerce, &c. for 
the luftre of a filk, ftuff, or the like. 

GLOSSARY, a fort of diGtionary, explaining the 
obfcure and antiquated terms in fome old author 3 
fuch are Du Cange’s Latin and Greek Gloffaries, 
Spelman’s Gloffary, and Kennet’s Gloflary at the end 
of his Parochial Antiquities. ' 

GLOSSOPETRA, or GLorrorerra, in natural 
hiftory, a kind of extraneous foffil, fomewhat in form 
of a ferpent’s tongue; frequently found in the ifland 
of Malta and divers other parts. See Plate CC. 

The vulgar. notion is, that they are the tongues of 
ferpents petrified ; and hence their name, which is a 
compound of yAvcre, ** tongue,” and 7e7pa, * ftone.”? 
Hence alfo their traditionary virtue in curing the bites 
of ferpents. The ‘general opinion of naturalifts is, 
that they are the teeth of fifhes, left at land by the 
waters of the deluge, and fince petrified. 

The feveral fizes of the teeth of the fame fpecies, 
and thofe of the feveral different fpecies of fharks, af- 
ford a vaft variety of thefe foffil fubftances. ‘Their 
ufual colours are black, bluifh, whitifh, yellowith, or 
brown ; and in fhape they ufually approach to a trian- 
gular figure. Some of them are fimple ; others are 
tricufpidate, havirig a {mall point on each fide of the 
large one: many of them are quite ftraight ; but they 
are frequently found crooked, and bent in all direc- 
tions ; many of them are ferrated on their edges, and 
others have them plain; fome are undulated on their 
edges, and flightly ferrated on thefe undulations. They - 
differ alfo in fize as much as in figure; the larger be- 
ing four or five-inches long, and the f{maller lefs than 
a quarter of an inch. 

They are moft ufually found with us in the ftrata of 
blue clay, though fometimes alfo in other fubftances,’ 
and 
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and are frequent in the clay-pits of Richmond and - 
other places. They are very frequent alfo in Ger- 
many, but no where fo plentiful as in the ifland of 
Malta. 

The Germans attribute many virtues to thefe foffil 
teeth; they call them cordials, fudorifics, and alexi- 
pharmics: and the people of Malta, where they are 
extremely plentiful, hang them about their childrens 
necks to promote dentition. They may poffibly be of 
as much fervice this way as an anodyne necklace ; and 
if fufpended in- fuch a manner that the child can get 
them to its mouth, may, by their hardnefs and {mooth- 
nefs, be of the fame ufe as a piece of coral. 

GLOTTIS, in anatomy, the narrow flit at the 
upper part of the afpera arteria, which is covered by 
the epiglottis when we‘hold our breath and when we 
{wallow. The glottis, by its dilatation and contrac- 
tion, modulates the voice. See Anatomy, n° 116. 

GLOVE, a covering for the hand and writt. 

Gloves, with refpe& to commerce, are diltinguifhed 
into leathern-gloves, filk-gloves, thread-gloves, cotton- 
gloves, worfted-gloves, &c. Leathern gloves are made 
of chamois, kid, lamb, doe, elk, buff, &c. Gloves 
now pay a duty to the king, which: inereales according 
to their value. 

To throw the glove, was a practice or ceremony 
very ufual among our forefathers; being the challenge 
whereby another was defied to fingle combat.—lIt is 
ftill retained at the coronation of our kings ; when 
the king’s: champion cafts his gloye in Weitminfter- 
hall. See Cuampion. 

Favyn fuppofes the cuftom to have arifen from the 
eaftern nations, who in all their fales and deliveries of 
lands, goods, &c. ufed to give the purchafer their 
glove by way of livery or inveftiture. To this effect 
he quotes Ruth iy. 7. where the Chaldee paraphrafe’ 
calls glove, what the common verfion renders by /hoe. 
He adds, that the Rabbins interpret by g/ove, that 
paflage in the cviiith Pfalm, Jn Jdumeam extendam 
calceamentum meum, ** Over Edom will I caft out my 
fhoe.”’— Accordingly, among us, he who took up the 
glove, declared thereby his acceptance of the chal- 
lenge ; and as a part of the ceremony, continues Fa- 
vyn, took the glove off his own right hand, and catt 
it upon the ground, to be taken up by the challenger. 
This had the force of a mutual engagement on each 
fide, to meet at the time and place which fhould be 
appointtd by the king, parliament, or judges.—The 
fame author afferts, that the cuftom which ftill obtains 
of bleffing gloves in the coronation of the kings of 
France, is a remain of the eaftern practice of giving 
poffeffion with the glove, 1. xvi. p. 1017, &c. 

Anciently it was prohibited the judges to wear 
gloves on the bench. And at prefent in the ftables of 
moft princes, it is not fafe going in without pulling 
off the gloves. 

GLOVER (Richard), the author of Leonidas and 
feveral other efteemed works, was the fon of Richard 
Glover a Hamburgh merchant in London, and was 
born in St Martin’s-lane in the year 1712. He very 
early fhowed a ftrong propenfity to and genius for 
poetry ; and while at fchool, he wrote, amongft other 
pieces, a poem to the memory of Sir Ifaac Newton, 
prefixed to the view of that incomparable author’s 
philofophy, publifhed in 4to, in 1728, by his intimate 
“Vor. VII. Part II. 
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friend Dr Pemberton. But though pofleffed of talents 

which were calculated to excel in the literary world, 

he was content to devote his attention to commerce, and 

at a proper period commenceda Hamburgh merchant. 

He ftill, however, cultivated literature, aitd affociated 

with thofe who were eminent in fcience. One of his 
earlieft friends was Matthew Green, the ingenious but 
obfcure author of fome admirable poems, which in 

1737, after his death, were collected and publifhed by 
Mr Glover.. In 1737, Mr Glover married Mifs Nunn, 
with whom he'rec¢ived a handfome fortune; and in 

the fame month publifhed Leonidas, a poem in 4to,’ 
which in this and the next year pafled through three 
editions. This.poem was infcribed to Lord Cobham; 

and on its firft appearance was received by the world 

with great approbation, though it has fince been un-- 
accountably negleéted. Lord Lyttelton, in*a popular 
publication called Common Senfe, and in a poem ad- 

dreffed to the author, praifed it in the warmeft terms ; 

and Dr Pemberton publifhed, Obfervations on Poetry, 
efpecially epic, occafioned by the late poem upon Leoni- 
das, 1738, 12mo, merely with a view to point out its 
beauties. In 1739, Mr Glover publifhed ‘* London, 

or the Progrefs of Commerce”’, 4to; and a ballad in- 

titled, Hofier’s Ghoft. Both thefe pieces feem to have 

been written with a view to incite the public to refent 
the mifbehaviour of the Spaniards; and the latter had 

a very confiderable effe&t.—The political diffenfions at 

this period raged with great violence, and more efpe- 

cially in the metropolis; and at different meetings ‘of 
the livery on thofe occafions, Mr Glover was always 

called to the chair, and acquitted himfelf in a very able 

manner, his condudt being patriotic and his fpeeches 

mafterly. His talents for public fpeaking, his know- 

ledge of political affairs, and his information concern- 

ing trade and commerce, foon afterwards pointed him 

out to the merchants of London as a proper perfon to 

conduét their application to parliament’on the fubjec& 

of the negle&t of their trade. He accepted the office; 

and in fumming up the evidence gave very ttriking 

proofs of his oratorical powers. ‘This fpeech was pro- 

nounced Jan. 27. 17.42. 

In the year 1744 died the Duchefs of Marlborough, 
and by her will left to Mr Glover and Mr Mallet 5001. 
each, to write the Hittory of the Duke of. Marlbo- 
rough’s Life, This bequeft, however, never took place. 
It is fuppofed that Mr Glover very early renounced his 
fhare of ic ; and Mallet, though he continued to talk 
of performing the tafk almoft as long as he lived, is 
now known never to have made the leait progrefs in it. 
About this period Mr Glover withdrew a good deal 
from public notice, and lived a life of retirement. He 
had been unfuccefsful in his bufinefs; and with a very 
laudable delicacy had preferred an ob{cure retreat to 
popular obfervation, until his affairs fhould put on a 
more profperous appearance. He had been honoured 
with the attention of Frederic Prince of Wales, who 
once prefented him with a complete fet ofthe Claffics, 
elegantly bound ;. and, on his abfenting himfelf for 
fome time on account of the embarraffment in his cir< 

cumftances, fent him, ‘it is‘faid, 500]. The prince 
died in March 1751 ;. and in May following Mr Glo- 
ver was once more drawn from his retreat by the im- 
portunity of his friends, and ftood candidate for the 
Place of chamberlain of London. It unfortunately 
5 H hap- 
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‘the livery had engaged their votes; by which means 
he loft his eleCtion. ; 
In 1753, Mr Glover produced at Drury-lane his tra- 
‘gedy of Boadicea; which was a¢ted nine nights, in the 
month of December. It had the advantage of the 
performance of Mr Garrick, Mr Moffop, Mrs Cibber, 
and Mrs Pritchard. From the. prologue it feems ta 
have been patronized by the author’s friends in the 
city ; and Dr Pemberton wrote a pamphlet to recom- 
mend it.—In 1761, Mr Glover publifhed Medea, a 
tragedy written on the Greck model; but it was not 
acted until 1767, when it appeared for the firft time 
on the ftage at Drury-lane for Mrs Yates’s benefit. 
At the acceffion of his prefent majefly, he appears to 
have furmounted the difficulties of his fituation.. In 
the parliament which was then called, he was chofen 
member for Weymouth, and continued to fit as {uch 
until the diffolution of it. He, about this time, in- 
terefted himfelf about India affairs, at one of Mr Sul- 
livan’s eleGtions; and ina fpeech introduced the fable 
of the man, horfe, and bear; and drew this conclufion, 
that, whenever merchants made ufe of armed forces to 
maintain their trade, it would end in their deltrudtion. 
In 1770, the poem of Leonidas requiring a new 
edition, it was republifhed in two volumes 12mo, cor- 
reGted throughout, and extended from nine books to 
twelve. It had alfo feveral new charaéters added, be- 
fides placing the old ones in new fituations. The im- 
provements made in it were very confiderable ; but we 
believe the public curiofity, at this period, was not fuf- 
ficiently alive to recompenfe the pains beftowed on this 
once popular performance. The calamities arifing from 
the wounds given to public credit, in June 1772, by 


the failure of the bank of Douglas, Heron, and Co. in 
Scotland, occafioned Mr Glover’s taking a very active 
part in the fettling thofe complicated concerns, and in 


flopping the diftrefs then fo univerfally felt. In Fe- 
bruary 1774, he called the annuitants of that banking- 
houfe together, at the King’s Arms tavern, and laid 
propofals before them for the fecurity of their de- 
mands, with which they were fully fatisfied. He alfo 
undertook to manage the interefts of the merchants 
and traders of London concerned in the trade to Ger- 
many and Holland, and of the dealers in foreign linens, 
in their application to parliament in May 1774. Both 
the fpeeches made on thefe occafious were publifhed in 
a pamphlet in that year. In the fucceeding year 
he engaged on behalf of the Welt-India merchants 
in their application to parliament, and examined 
the witneffes and fummed up the evidence in the 
fame mafterly manner he had done on former’ occa- 
fions. For the affiftance he. afforded the merchants in 
this bufinefs, he was complimented by them with a 
fervice of plate, of the value of 3001. The fpeech 
which he delivered in the houfe was in the fame year 
printed. This, we believe, was the laft opportunity he 
had of difplaying his oratorical talents in public. Ha- 
ving now arrived at a period of life which demanded a 
recefs from bufinefs, Mr Glover retired to eafe and in- 
dependence, and wore out the remainder of his days 
with digaity and with honour. It is probable that 
he {till continued his attention to his mufe, as we are 
informed that, befides an epic poem of cenfiderable 
fength, he has left fome tragedies and comedies ieee 
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him in metufeript, After experiencing for fome time 
the infirmities of age, he dep-rted this life 25th No» 
vember 1783; leaving behind him a molt eftimable 
charaéter as a man, a citizen, and a writer. 

GLOW. worm, in zoology. See Lampyais. 

GLUCKSTADT, a flrong and confiderable town 
of Germany, in the cwcle of Upper Saxony, and duchy 
of Holfein, with a flrong caflle, and fubje& to Den- 
mark. It is feated on the river Elbe, near its mouth; 
EE. Long. 9. 15. N. Lat. 52. 53. 

GLUE, among artificers, a tenacious vifcid matter, 
which ferves as a cement to bind or connedt things to- 
gether. 

Glues are of different kinds, according to the vari- 
ous ufes they are defigned for, as the common- glue, 
glove-giue, and parchment-glue ; whereof the two lat 
are more properly called /ze, 

The common or {trong glue is chiefly ufed by car- 
penters, joiners, cabinet-makers, &c, It is made of 
fins of animals, as oxen, cows, calves, fheep, &¢. ; and 
the older the creature 1s, the better is the glue ma‘e of 
its hide. Indeed whole fkins are but rarely ufed for 
this purpofe, but only the fhavings, parings, or fcraps 
of them; or the feet-finews, &c. That made of whole 
fkins, however, is undoubtedly the beit ; a3 that made 
of finews is the very wort. 

The Method of Making Givs. In making glue of 
parings, they firft fleep them two or three days in wa 
ter: then, wafhing them well out, they boil them to 
the confiftence of athick jelly ; which they pafs, while 
hot, through ozier-bafkets, to feparate the impurities 
from it; and then let it fland fome time, to purify it 
further: when all the filth and ordures are fettled ta 
the bottom of the veffel, they melt and boil it a fe- 
cond time. They next pour it into flat frames or 
moulds; whence it is taken out pretty hard and folid, 
and cut into fquare pieces or cakes. They after- 
wards dry it in the wind, in a fort of coarfe net; and 
at laft ftring it, to finifh its drying. 

‘Theglue made of finews, feet, &c. is managed af- 
ter the fame manner; only with this difference, that they 
bone and fcour the feet, and do not Jay them to fteep, 

Of this commodity there is a very great exporta- 
tion from England; the English glue being univer- 
fally allowed to be the beft in Europe, partly from 
the excellency of the materials, and partly from the 
fill of the manufaGiurers, Next to this is the Flanders 
glue. In both countries it is made by the ‘tanners 
from fragments of good fkins dried with much care, 
In France it is a feparate trade: and the glue-makera 
pick up their materials as they can, from the feveral 
dealers in fkins, and boiling thefe with cow-heels make 
their glue; which as they purchafe every thing, mutt 
render it dear, as well as of an inferior quality, The 
duty on exportation is tenpence, and on importation 
three fhillings and tenpence, on every hundred weight, 

The beft glue is that which is made from the fkin 
of the oldeft beaft, efpecially if a bull’s hide is ufed, 
Experience likewife fhows that glue is confiderably 
improved in quality by keeping after it igmade3 and 
the fureft way to try its goodnefs is to lay a piece to 
fteep three or four days, and if it fwell confiderably 
without melting, and when taken out refumes its 
former drynefg, it is excellent. 

A glue that will hold againft fire or water, it ts 

faid, 
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faid, may be made thus: Mix a handful of quicklime 
with four ounces of linfeed oil; boil them to a good 


' thicknefs; then fpread it on tin-plates in the fhade, 


and it will become exceeding hard, but may be eafily 
diffolved over a fire, as glue, and will effect the bufi- 
nefs to admiration. 

Neumann obferves, that glue diffolved in a folution 
of lapis calaminaris in fpirit of nitre, and afterwards 
infpiffated, forms an extremely flippery tenacious mafs, 
which might be of ufe for entangling flies, caterpil- 
lars, and other infe&ts, if it was not too expenfive. 

Method of Preparing and Ufing Give. Set a quart 
of water on the fire, then put in about half a pound 
of good glue, and boil them gently together till the 
glue be entirely diffolved and of a due confiftence. 
When glue is to be ufed, it muft be made thoroughly 
hot ; after which, with a brufh dipped in it, befmear 
the faces of the joints as quick as poffible : then clap- 
ping them together, flide or rub them lengthwife one 
upon another, two or three times, to fettle them clofe; 
and fo let them ftand till they are dry and firm.—Mr 
Boyle gives a receipt for preparing a fine ftrong glue 
from ifinglafs in the following manner: Steep the ifin- 
glafs for 24 hours in: common brandy. When the 
menftrnum has opened and mollified the ifinglafs, they 
muft be gently boiled together, and kept flirring till 
they appear well mixed, and till a drop thereof, fuf- 
fered to cool, turns into a ftrong jelly. Then ftrain 
it, whilft hot, through a clean linen cloth into a veffel 
to be kept clofe flopped. A gentle heat fuffices 
to diffolve this glue into a tranfparent and almoft co- 
lourlefs fluid, but very ftrong; fo that pieces of wood 
glued together with it will. feparate elfewhere rather 
than in the place where they are joined. See Isin- 
GLASS. Sos ; 

GLUME (sgluma), among botaniits, a fpecies of 
calyx, confifling of two or three membranous valves, 
which are often pellucid at the edges. This kind of 
calyx belongs to the graffes. 

LUT, among falconers, the flimy fubftance that 
lies in a hawk’s paunch. 

GLUTA, in botany; a genus of the pentandria 
order, belonging to the gynandria clafs of plants. Whe 
calyx is campanulated and deciduous; there are five 
petals glued below to the column of the germ; and the 
filaments inferted on the top of the column, on which 
alfo the germen fits. 

GLUT AUS, a name common to three mufcles 
whofe office it is to extend the thigh. See ANatomy, 
Table of the Mufcles. 

GLUTTON, in zoology. See Mustexa. 

GLUTTONY, a voracity of appetite, or a pro- 
penfity to gormandizing. 

There is a morbid fort ef gluttony; called fames ca- 
nina, ** dog-like appetite,’ which fometimes occurs, 
and renders the perfon feized with it an obje@ of pity 
and of cure as in other difeafes: (fee Butimy.),-- But 
profeffed habitual gluttons may be reckoned amongtt 
the monfters of nature, and deemed in a manner punifh- 
able for endeavouring to bring a dearth or famine into 
the places where they live. For which reafon, people 
think king James I. was in the nght, when a man being 
prefented to him that could eat a whole fheep at one 
meal, he afked “ What he could do mere than another 
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man?” and being anfwered *¢ He could not do fo much,”? Gluttony, 


faid, ‘* Hang him then; for it is unfit a man fhould live 
that eats fo much as twenty men, afd cannot do fo 
miuch as one.’’ 

The emperor Clodius Albinus would devour move 
apples at once than a bufhel would hold. He would 
eat 500 figs to his breakfaft, 100 peaches, 10 melons, 
20 pound weight of grapes, 100 gnat-{nappers, and 
400 oyfters. ‘ Fye upon him (faith Lipfius) ; God 
keep fuch a curfe from the earth.’ 

One of our Danith kings named Aardiknute was fo 
great a glutton, that a hiftorian calls him Bacca de Porco, 
‘¢ Swine’s-mouth.’’ His tables were covered four times 
a-day with the moft coftly viands that either the air, 
fea, or land, could furnifh: and as he lived he died; 
for, revelling and caroufing at a wedding-banquet at 
Lambeth, he fell down dead. His death was fo wel- 
come to his fubjects, that they celebrated the day with 
{ports and pailimes, calling it Hock. tide, which fignifies 
{corn and contempt. With this king ended the reiga 
of the Danes in England. 

One Phagon, under the reign of the emperor Aurelia- 
nus, at one meal, eat a whole boar, 100 loaves of bread, 
a fheep, a pig, and drank above three gallons of wine. 


We are told by Fuller*, that one Nicholas Wood, * Worthics, 
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of Harrifon in Kent, eat a whole fheep of 16s. price p. 86. 


at one meal, raw; at another time, 30 dozen of pigeons. 
At Sir William Sidley’s, in the fame county, he eat 
as much victuals as would have fufficed 30 men. At 
Lord Wotton’s manfion-houfe in Kent, he devoured 
at one dinner 84 rabbits; which, by computation, at 
half a rabbit a man, would have ferved 168 men. He 
eat to his breakfaft 18 yards of black pudding. He 
devoured a whole hog at one fitting down ; and after 
it, being accommodated with fruit, he eat three pecks 
of damofins. 

A counfellor at law, whofe name was Mallet, 
well known in the reign of Charles I. eat at one time 
an ordinary provided in Weftminfter for 30 men at 
twelve-pence a piece. His pratice not being fufficient 
to fupply him with better fort of meat, he fed generally 
on offals, ox-livers, hearts, &c. He lived to almoft 
60 years of age, and for the feven laft years of his life 
eat as moderately as other men. A narrative of his 
Life was publithed. 

GLYCINE, knospep-ROOTED LIQUORICE-VETCH: 
A genus of the decandria order, belonging to the dia~ 
delphia clafs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 32d order, Papilionacee. ‘The calyx 
is bilabiate ; the carina of the corolla turning back the 
vexillum with its point. There is but one {pecies come 
monly cultivated in our gardens, viz. the frutefcens, 
or Carolina kidney-bean tree. This hath fhrubby 


_ climbing ftalks, twining round any fupport, .15 or 20 


feet high, adorned with pinnated leaves of three pair 
of follicles terminated by an odd one, and from the 
axillas clufters of large bluifh-purple flowers, fuccceded 
by long pods like thofe of the climbing kidney-bean. 
It flowers in June and July, but the feeds do not ripen 
in this country. It is eafily propagated, either by feeds 
imported from America, where it is native, or by layers: 
— The ftalks and roots of the abrus, another {pecies of 
glycine, which grows in Egypt and the Indies, are very 
fweet to the tafte. Herman affirms, that the juice ob- 
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tained from’ them by decoétion is little inferior to li- 
quorice;. whence its name of wild-liquorice in thofe parts 
of America where it is native. : : 

GLYCIRRHIZA, Liquorice: A genus of the 
decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs’ of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
32d order, Papilionacee. ‘The calyx is bilabiate; the 
upper lip tripartite, and the under one entire; the le- 
gumen ovate and comprefled. There are two 

Species. 1. ‘The glabra; or common liquorice, hath 
a long, thick, creeping root, ftriking feveral feet deep 
into the ground; upright, firm, herbaceous flalks an- 
nually, three or four feet high, garnifhed with winged 
leaves of four or five pair of oval lobes, terminated by 
an odd one; and from the axillas ereét {pikes of pale 
blue flawers in July, fucceeded by fhort {mooth pods. 
The root of this is the ufeful part, which is replete 
with a fweet, balfamic, pectoral juice, much ufed in 
all compofitions for coughs and diforders of the ftomach. 
2. The echinata, or prickly-poded liquorice, is nearly 
like the common fort, only the feed-pods are prickly. 
Both thefe fpecies are very hardy perennials ; but the 
firft is the fort commonly cultivated for ufe, its roots 
The 
roots are perennial; but the flalks rife in fpring and 
decay in autumn. 

Propagation and culture. Their propagation is effec- 
ted by cuttings of the fmall roots iffuing from the fides 
of the main ones near the furface of the earth, dividing 
them into lengths of fix or eight inches, each having 
one or more good buds or eyes; and the proper feafon 
for procuring the fets for planting is any time in open 
weather from Oober till March, though from the 


middle of February till the middle of March is rather 


the moft fuccefsiul feafon for planting. An open fitu- 
ation is the moft fuitable for a plantation of thefe 


plants. Particular regard fhould*alfo be had to the 
foil: it ought to be of a light loofe temperature, and 
three or four feet deep if poflible; for the roots of the 
liquorice will arrive at that depth and more, and the 
longer the roots the more valuable they are for fale 
by weight. 

Having fixed on the ground, let it be trenched three 
f{pades deep, if the depth of proper foil will admit ; 
then having your fets ready, proceed to plant them by 
line and dibble, planting the fets a foot diftance in 
each row; putting them perpendicular into the ground, 
with the tops about an inch under the furface; and let 
the rows be a foot and a half afunder; though the 
London gardeners feldom allow more than twelve 
inches between row and row. Thefe gardeners alfo fow 
a crop of onions on the fame ground the firft year; 
which, as the onions root but flender, and fpread but 
little at top, may be done without any detriment to 
the liquorice, or to the onions, as it does not rife 
above ten or twelve inches high the firft fummer 3 
obferving to keep the ground clean from weeds during 
that feafon by hoeing. If there is a crop of onions, 
ufe the {mall hoe, cutting out the onions to four or 
five inches diflance, clearing away fuch as grow imme- 
diately clofe to the liquorice plants; and when the 
onions are gathered, give the ground a thorough hoe- 
ing with a large hoe, to loofen the furface and de- 
itroy all weeds effeCtually ; and in autumn cut down the 
decayed ftalks of the liquorice, and nothing more is 
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neceflary to be done till {pring ; when, in February Glyciv:p| 
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or March, give a flight digging between the rows; 
during {pring and fummer, keep down all weeds by 
broad-hoeing ; and in autumn, when the ftalks are in 
a decaying ilate, cut them down to the furface of the 
earth. 

In three years after planting, the roots of the li- 
quorice will be fit to take up: and the proper feafon 
for this is, any time from the beginning of November 
till February ; for ic fhould neither be taken up before 
the ftalks are fully decayed, ‘nor deferred till late in 
{pring, otherwife the roots will be apt to fhrivel and 
diminifh in weight. In taking them up, the {mall fide- 
roots are trimmed off, and the beft divided into lengths 
for frefh fets, and the main roots are tied in bundles 
ready for fale. It is Of advantage to fell them as foon 
as pofhible after they are taken up, before they lofe 
much of their weight. They are fold tothe druggiils 
from about twenty to thirty or forty thillings per hun- 
dred weight ; and an acre of ground has produced three 
thoufand and upwards, which has been fold for more 
than fixty pounds: but the price is commonly in pro- 
portion to the goodnefs of the roots, 

Ufes. The common liquorice is: cultivated in moft 
countries of Europe for the fake ofits root. That which 
is cultivated in Britain is preferable to fuch as comes 
from abroad ; this laft being generally mouldy, which 
this root is very apt to become, unlefs kept in a dry 
place. ‘The powder of liquorice ufually fold is often 
mingled with flour, and probably tco often with fub- 
{tances not quite fo wholefome: the beft fort is of a 
brownifh yellow colour (the fine pale yellow being ge- 
netally fophifticated), and of a very rich {weet tafte, 
much more agreeable than that of the frefh root. Li- 
quorice is almoit the only fweet that quenches thirit ; 
whence it was called by the Greeks adif/on. Galen 
takes notice, that it was employed in this intention ia 
hydropic cafes, to prevent the neceffity of drinking. 
Mr Fuller, in his Medicina Gymnajftica, recommends 
this root as a very ufeful pectoral ; and fays it excel- 
lently foftens acrimonious humours, at the fame time 
that it proves gently detergent ; and this account is 
warranted by experience. s\n extract is direfled to 
be made from it in the fhops; but this preparation is 
chiefly brought from abroad, though the foreign ex- 
tract is not equal to fuch as is made with proper care 
among ourfelves. 

GLYPH, in fculpture and architeure, denotes any 
canal or cavity ufed as an ornament. 

GMELIN (Dr Samuel), profeffor at Tubingen, 
and afterwards member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St Peterfburgh, commenced his travels in 
June 1768; and having traverfed the provinces of Mof- 
cow, Voronetz, New Ruffia, Azof, Cafan, and Aftra- 
can, he vifited, in 4770 and 1771, the different har- 
bours of the Cafpian, and examined with peculiar at- 
tention thofe parts of the Perfian provinces which bor- 
der upon that fea, of which he has given a circum- 
ftantial account in the three volumes of his travels al- 
ready publifhed. Actuated by a zeal for extending his 
obfervations, he attempted to pafs through the wettern 
provinces of Perfia, which are in a perpetual ftate of 
warfare, and infcited by numerous» banditti. Upon 
this expedition he quitted, in April 1772, Einzillee, 
a {mall trading. place in Ghilan, upon the fouthern 
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fhore of the Cafpian; and, on account of many diffi- 
culties and dangers, did not, until Dec. 2. 1773, reach 
Sallian, a town fituated upon the mouth of the river 
Koor. ‘Thence he proceeded to Baku and Kuba, in 
the province of Shirvan, where he met with a friendly 
reception from Ali Feth Khan, the fovereign of that 
diftri&.. After he had been joined by 20 Uralian 
Coflacks, and when be was only four days journey 
from the Ruffian fortrefs Kiflar, he and his companions 
were, on the 5th of February 1774, arrefied by order 
of Ufméi Khan, a petty Tartar prince, through whofe 
territories he was obliged to pafs. Ufméi urged as a 
pretence for this arrefl, that 30 years ago feveral fa- 
milies had efcaped from his dominions, and had found an 
afylum in the Ruffian territories ; adding, that Gme 
lin fhould not be releafed until thefe families were re- 
{tored. The profeffor was removed from prifon to 
prifon ; and at length, wearied out with continued 
perfecutions, he expired, July 27th, at Achmet- 
Kent, a village of Mount Caucafus. His death 
was occafionéd partly by vexation for the lofs of 
feveral papers and colleG@ions, and partly by diforders 
contra¢ted from the fatigues of his long journey. Some 
of his papers had been fent to Kiflar during his im- 
prifonment, and the others were not without great 
difficulty refcued from the hands of the barbarian who 
had detained him in captivity. The arrangement of 
thefe papers, which will form a fourth volume of his 
travels, was at firft configned to the care of Gulden- 
ftaedt, but upon his death has been transferred to the 
learned Pallas. 
GMELINA, in botany: A genus of the angio- 
fpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
lants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
goth order, Perfonaie. The calyx is nearly quadriden- 
tated; the corolla campanulated or bell-thaped; there 
are two bipartite and two fimple anthere; the fruit is 
a plum mith a bilocular kernel. 
GNAPHALIUM, cupwEED; GOLDY-LOCKS, E- 

TERNAL FLOWER, &c.: A genus of the polygamia 
fuperfiua order, belonging to the fyngenelia clafs of 
lants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
49th order, Compofita. The receptacle is naked ; the 
pappus feathered; the calyx imbricated, awith the 
marginal feales roundifh, parched, and coloured. There 
are 41 fpecies; the mott remarkable of which are, 
1. The margaritaceum, or pearly white eternal flower, 
hath creeping, very {preading roots, crowned with 
broad, f{pear-fhaped,. white, hoary leaves; herbaceous 
thick, woolly ftalks, a foot and an half high, branch- 
ing outward, garnifhed with long, acute- pointed, white, 
woolly leaves, and terminated by a corymbofe clulter 
of yellowith flowers, which appear in June and July, 
and are very ornamental. 2. The plantaginifolium, 
hath large woolly radical leaves, decumbent running 
roots, and herbaceous fimple flalks, rifing fix or eight 
inches high, terminated by a corymbus of white 
flowers in June, July; &c. 3. The ftechas, hath a 
fhrubby ftalk, dividing into flender branches three feet 
long, terminated by corymbofe: clutters of yellow 
flowers, appearing in May and June. 4. "he orien- 
tale, or oriental goldilocks, hath three varieties, with 
rellow, gold coloured, and white filvery flowers. They 
have fhrubby flalks, rfing two or three feet high. 
5. The edoratifimum, or {weet-fcented eternal flower, 
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hath fhrubby winged ftalks, branching irregularly a 
yard high, with corymbofe clufters of bright yellow 
flowers, changing to a dark yellow. 6. The arboreum, 
or tree gnaphalium, hath a woody tlem, branching four 
or five feet high, narrow feffile leaves, with revolute 
borders, {mooth on their upper fide, and roundifh 
bunches of pale yellow flowers. The fir three forts 
are hardy, and will thrive in any foil or fituation. The 
two firft increafe exceedingly by their roots; and the 
third is eafily propagated by flips... The fourth, fifth, 
and fixth forts are fomewhat tender; and therefore 
fhould be kept in pots, to be fheltered in a green-houfe 
or garden frame in winter. Others may be planted in 
the full ground, in a dry and warm fituation, efpeci- 
ally the oriental kind and varieties, and likewife the 
{weet-fcented kind ; for thefe two fpecies will ftruggle- 
tolerably through an ordinary winter, and make a pret- 
ty appearance during the fummer months. All thefe 
are propagated by flips or cuttings of their fhoots.— 
The flowers of all thefe {pecies are remarkable for re= 
taining their beauty for years, if carefully gathered in. 
a dry day, foon after they are blown. 

GNAT, in zoology. See Curex. 

GNESNA, a large and ftrong town of Great Po- 
land, ofswhich it is capital, and in the palatinate of 
Califh, with an archbifhop’s fee, whofe prelate is pri- 
mate of Poland, and viceroy during the vacancy of the 
throne. It was the firft town built in the kingdom,, 
and formerly more confiderable than at prefent. E. 
Long. 18. 20. N. Lat. 52. 28. 
GNETUM, in botany; a genus of the adelphia 
order, belonging to the moneecia clafs of plants. The 
amentum of the male is a fingle fcale ; there is no co-- 
rolla, and but one filament with a pair of anthes 
re. The calyx of the femaie is of the fame form ; 
there is no corolla; the ftyle with the ftigma is trifid 5 
the fruit a monofpermous plum. 

GNIDIA, in botany ; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the oCtandria clafs of plants. The 
calyx is funnel thaped and quadrifid, with four petals, 
inferted into it: there is one feed fomewhat refembling 
a berry. 

GNOMES, Gwomt, certain imaginary beings, who, 
according to the cabbalifts, inhabit the inner parts of 
the earth. They are fuppofed {mall in ftature, and the 
guardians of quarries, mines, &c. See Fairy. 

GNOMON, in dialling, the ftyle, pin, or cock of 
a dial, which by its fhadow fhows the hour of the day. 
The gnomon of every dial reprefents the axis of the 
world: (See Dia and Diatiinc.)—The word is 
Greek, vee, which literally implies fomething that 
makes a thing known; by reafon that the ftyle or pin 
indicates or makes the hour known. 

Gnomon, in aflronomy, a ftyle erected perpendicu- 
lar’to the horizon, in order to find the altitude of the 
fun. Thus, in the right-angled triangle ABC are gi- 
ven, AB the length of the flyle, BC the length of its 
{hadow, and the right angle ABC. Hence,. making 
CB the radius, we have this analogy for finding the 
angle ACB, the fun’s altitude, viz BC: AB:: ra- 
dius: tangent of the angle C. 

By means of a gnomon, the fun’s meridian altitude, 
and confequently the latitude of the place, may be 
found more exactly than with the {maller quadrants. 
See QUADRANT. 
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By the fame inflrument the height of any obje@ GH 
may be found: for as DF, the diftance of the obfer- 
ver’s eye from the gnomon, is to DE, the height of the 
ftyle ; fo is PH, the diftance of the obferver’s eye from 
the object, to GH, its height. 

See further on the ufes and application of Gnomons, 
the article Grocrapuy, no° 
Gwoxon of a Globe ; the index ot the hour-circle. 

GNOMONICS, the art of dialling. See Diatuine. 

GNOSTICS, ancient heretics, famous from the frit 
rife of Chriftianity, principally in the eaft, 

It appears from feveral paflages of the facred writ- 
ings, patticularly 1 John i1..18. 1 Tim. vi. 20. and 
Col. ii. 8. that many perfons were infeed with the 
gnoftic herefy in the firft century ; though the fe@ did 
not render itfelf confpicuous, either for number or re- 
putation, before the time of Adrian, when fome wri- 
ters erroneoufly date its rife, 

The name is formed of the Latin gnofficus, and that 
of the Greek yrasm@ 66 knowing,” of yiveoxw « J 
know ;”” and was adopted by thofe of this fe@, as if 
they were the only perfons who had the true knows 
ledge of Chriftianity. Accordingly, they looked 
on all other Chriftians as fimple, ignorant, and bar- 
barous perfons, who explained and interpreted the fa- 
cred writings in a too low, literal, and unedifying fig- 
nification. © 

Ast firft the Gnoftics were only the philofophers and 
wits of thofe times, who formed for themfelves a pe- 
culiar fyflem of theology, agreeable to the philofophy 
of Pythagoras and Plato; to which they accommoda- 
ted all their interpretations of {cripture. But 

Gwostics afterwards became a generical name, com- 
prehending divers fects and parties of heretics, who rofe 
in the firft centuries, and who, though they differed 
among themfelves as to circumftances, yet all agreed in 
fome common principles. They were fuch as corrup- 
ted the doctrine of the gofpel by a profane mixture of 
the tenets of the oriental philofophy, concerning the 
origin of evil and the creation of the world, with its 
divine truths. Such were the Valentinians, Simonians, 
Carpocratians, Nicolaitans, &c, 

Gwosrics was fometimes alfo more particularly at- 
tributed to the fucceffors of the firft Nicolaitans and 
Carpocratians, in the fecond century, upon their lay- 
ing afide the names of the firft authors. Such as would 
be thoroughly acquainted with all their do€rines, re- 
yerics, and vilions, may confult St lreneus, Tertullian, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and St Epiphanius; 
patticularly the firft of thefe writers, who relates their 
fentiments at large, and confutes them at the fame time: 
indeed, he dwells more exprefsly on the Valentinians 
than any other fort of Gnoftics; but he fhows the ge- 
neral principles whereon all their miftaken opinions 
were founded, and the method they followed in ex- 
plaining feripture. He accufes them with introducing 
into religion certain vain and ridiculous genealogies, i.e. 
a kind of divine proceffions or emanations, which had 
no other foundation but in their own wild imagination. 

In effet, the Gnoflics confeffed, that thefe eons or 
emanations were no where exprefsly delivered in the fa- 
cred writings; but infifted at the fame time, that Jefus 
Chrift had intimated them in parables to fuch as could 
underfland him. They built their theology not only 
en the gofpels and the epiftles of St Paul, but alfo on 
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the law of Mofes and the prophets. 


were peculiarly ferviceable to them, on account of the ™ 


allegories and allufions with which they abound, which 
are capable of different interpretations: Though their 
doGrine, concerning the creation of the world by one 
or more inferior beings of an evil or imperfect nature, 
led them to deny the divine authority of the books of 
the Old Teflament, which contradiéted this idle fic- 
tion, and filled them with an abhorrence of Mofes and 
the religion he taught ; alleging, that he was a€tuated 
by the malignant author of this world, who confulted 
his own glory and authority, and not the real advan- 
tage of men. Their perfuafion that evil refided in mat- 
ter, as its centre and fource, made them treat the body 
with contempt, difcourage marriage, and rejet the 
doétrine of the refurreétion of the body and its re-union 
with the immortal {pirit. ‘Their notion, that malevo- 
lent genii prefided in nature, and occafioned difeafes 
and calamities, wars, and defolations, induced them to 
apply themfelves to the ftudy of magic, in order to wea- 
ken the powers or fufpend the influence of their malig- 
nant agents. 

The Gnoftics confidered Jefus. Chrift as the Son of 
God, and confequently inferior to the Father, who 
came into the world for the refcue and happinefs of mi- 
ferable mortals, oppreffed by matter and evil beings : 
but they rejected our Lord’s humanity, on the prin- 
ciple that every thing corporeal is effentially and in- 
trinfically evil; and therefore the greateit part of 
them denied the reality of his fufferings. They 
fet a great value on the beginning of the gofpel of St 
John, where they fancied they faw a great deal of their 
zons or emanations under the Word, the Life, the 
Light, &e. ‘They divided all nature into three kinds 
of beings, viz. Aylic, or material; p/ychic, or animal; 
and pneumatic, or {piritual. On the like principle they 
alfo diftinguifhed three forts of men; material, animal, 
and /piritual. ‘The firft, who were material; and inca- 
pable of knowledge, inevitably perifhed, both foul and 
body ; the third, fuch as the Gnoftics themfelves pre- 
tended to be, were all certainly faved ; the pfychic, or 
animal, who were the middle between the other two, 
were capable either of being faved or damned, accord« 
ing to their good or evil aétions. 

With regard to their moral doétrines and condua&, 
they were much divided. The greateft part of this fe& 
adopted very auftere rules of life, recommended rigo- 
rous abftinence, and prefcribed fevere bodily mortifica- 
tions, with a view of purifying and exalting the mind. 
However, fome maintained, that there was no moral 
difference in human ations; and thus, confounding 
right with wrong, they gave a loofe rein to all the paf- 
fions, and aflerted the innocence of following blindly 
all their motions, and of living by their tumultuous 
diftates. ‘They fupported their opinions and praétice 
by various authorities: fome referred to fiGitious and 
apocryphal writings of Adam, Abraham, Zoroatter, 
Chrift, and his apoftles; others boafted, that they had 
deduced their fentiments from fecret doGtrines of Chrift, 
concealed from the vulgar; others affirmed, that they 
arrived at fuperior degrees of wifdom by an innate w- 
gour of mind; and others afferted, that they were in- 
{truéted in thefe myfterious parts of theological {cience 
by Theudas, a difciple of St Paul; and by Matthias, 
one of the friends of our Lord. ‘The tenets of the 
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Gnoftics ancient Gnoftics were revived in Spain, in the fourth 
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century, by a fect called the Prifcillianifts. 
‘The appellation Gao/fic fometimes alfo occurs in a 
good fenfe, in the ancient ecclefiaftical writers, and 
particularly Clemens Alexandrinus, who, in the perfon 
of his Gnoltic, -deferibes the characters and qualities of 
a perfe& Chriftian. This point he labours in the fe- 
venth Book of his Stromata, where he fhows, that none 
but the Gnoftic, orJearned perfon, has any true reli- 
gion. He affirms, that were it poffible for the know- 
ledge of God to be feparated from eternal falvation, the 
Gnoftic would make no feruple to choofe the know- 
ledge ; and that if God would prom:fe him impunity 
in doing of any thing he has once fpoken againft, or of- 
fer him heaven on thofe terms, he would never alter a 
whit of his meafures. In this fenfe the father ufes 
Gnottics, in oppofition to the heretics of the fame 
name ; affirming, that the true Gnoftic is grown old in 
the ftudy of the holy fcripture; and that he preferves 
the orthodox do@trine of the apoftles and of the church; 
whereas the falfe Gnoftic abandons all the apoftolical 
traditions, as imagining himfelf wifer than the apoftles. 
At length the name Guo/iic, which originally was the 
moft glorious, became infamous, by the idle opinions 
and diffolute lives of the perfons who bore it. 
GNU, or Gnou, in Zoology. See Capra, n° xiii. 
GOA, a large and ftrong town of Afia, in the pe- 
ninfula on this fide the Ganges, and on the Malabar 
coaft. It was taken by the Portugunefe in 1508, and 
is the chief town of all their fettlements on this fide 
the Cape of Good Hope. It ftands in an ifland of the 
fame name, about 12 miles in length, and fix in breadth; 
and the city is built on the north fide of it, having the 
conveniency of a fine falt-water river, capable of re- 
ceiving fhips of the greatett burden, where they lie 
within a mile of the town. The banks of'the river 
are beautified with a great number of handfome ftruc- 
tures; fuch as churches, caftles, and gentlemens honfes. 
The air within the town.is unwholefome, for which 
reafon it is not fo well inhabited now as it was for- 
merly. The viceroy’s palace is a noble building ; and 
ftands at a {mall diitance from the river, over one of 
the gates of the city, which leads to a {pacious ftreet, 
terminated by a beautiful church. This city contains 
a great number of handfome churches, convents, and 
cloifters, with a ftately large hofpital ; all well endow- 
ed, and kept in good repair. The market-place takes 
up an acre of ground; and in the fhops about it may 
be had the produce of Europe, China, Bengal, and 
other countries of lefs note. Every church has a fet 
of bells, fome of which are continually ringing. 
There are a great many Indian converts; byt they 
generally retain fome of their old cuftoms, parti- 
cularly they cannot be brought to eat beef. ‘The 
clergy are very numerous, and ‘illiterate; but the 
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churches are finely embellifhed, and have great num- 
bers of images. In one of thefe churches, dedicated to 
Bon Jefus, is the chapel of St Francifco de Xavigre, 
whofe tomb it contains: this chapel is a moft fuperb — 
and magnificent place ; the tomb of the faint is entire- 
ly of fine black marble, brought from Lifbon; on the 
four fides of it the principal aétions of the life of the 
Saint are moft elegantly carved in baffo relievo; thefe 
reprefent his converting the different nations to the 
Catholic faith: the figures are done to the life, and 
moft admirably executed: it extends to the top ina 
pyramidical form, which terminates with a coronet of 
mother-of-pearl. On the fides of this chapel are ex- 
cellent paintings, done by Italian matters; the fubjects 
chiefly Fora fcripture. This tomb, and the chapel ap- 
pertaining to it, muft have eoft an immenfe fum of mo- 
ney ; the Portuguefe juftly efteem it the greatelt rarity 
in the place. ‘The houfes are large, and make a fine 
fhew ; but within they are but poorly furnifhed.’ The 
inhabitants are contented with greens, fruits, and 
roots 3; which, with a little bread, rice, and fith, is 
their principal diet, though they have hogs and fowls 
in plenty. ‘The river’s mouth is defended by feveral 
forts and batteries, well planted with large cannon on 
both fides; and there are feveral other forts in different 
places. ee 
Goa is the refidence of a captain=zeneral, who lives 
in great {plendor. He is alfo commander in chief of 
2ll the Portuguefe forces in'the Eaft Indies. They 
have here two regiments of European infantry, three 
legions of fepoys, three troops of native light horfe, 
and a militia; in all about five thoufand men. Goa 
is at prefent on the decline, and in little or no eflima- 
tion with the cauntry powers ; indeed their bigotry 
and fuperftitious attachment to their faith ig fo gene- 
ral, that the inhabitants, formerly populous, are now 
reduced to a few thinly inhabited villages; the chief 
part of whom have been baptized: for they will net 
fuffer any Muffulman ‘or Gentoo to live within. the 
precinéts of the city ; and thefe few are unable ta eay- 
ry on the hufbandry or manufactures of the coyatry. 
The court of Portugal is obliged to fend out annpally 
a very large fum of money, to defray the current ¢%- 
pences of the government ; which money is generally 
{wallowed up by the convents and foldiery. 

There was formerly an inquifition at this plage, but 
it js now abolifhed ; the building ftill remains, gad by 
its black outfide appears a fit emblem of the cruel] and 
bloody tranfactions that paffed within its walls! Pres 
vifions are to be had at this place in great plenty and 
perfection. E. Long. 74. 0. N. Lat. 15. 31. 

GOAL. See Gaor. 

GOAT, in zoology. See Capra. 

Goat’s-Beard, in botany. See TRaGopocon. 

Goart-Sucker, in ornithology, See Caraimutcus, 
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Page 638, col. 2. margin. 
643, col. 1, 2. margin. 
645, col. 1. margin. 
653, col. 1. 

652, col. 2. margin. For Plate CCX. fig. 1. read Plate CCXI. fig. 2. 
660, col. 1, For Plate CCX. fig. 2. read Plate CCXI. fig. 1. 

660, col. 2. line 22. from bottom. For fig. 1. read fig. 2. 

661, col, 2. line 14. For fig. 1. read fig. 2. 


For Plate CCXI. read Plate CCX: 


DIRECTIONS ror rracinc tue PLATES or VOL. VII. 


Part I. Parr II. 
Plate Plate 


CLXXXIV. to face CCIL. to face 
CLKXXXV. Celli. 
CLXXXVI. CCIV. 
CLXXXVII. CCV. 
CLXXXVIII. CCVI. 
CLXXXIX. CCVII. 
CXC. CCVIII. 
CXCI. CCIX. 
CXCII. CCX, 
CXCIILI. CCXI. 


CCALE 
CCXIII, ¢ 


CCXIV. 
CCXV. 
CCXVI. 
CCXVII. 
CCXVITI. 
CCXIX. 
CCXX. 
CCXXI. 


fIn all, 38 Plates. ] 
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